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T O 
His Royal Highneds. 
GREAT SIR, 
W Fuftly efteem it a Peculiar Happinefs, that You 
‘@ were pleasd to accept of the Patronage of this 
B. Work; for hereby you exempt me from that Hard- 
fhip which attends moft Dedicators, of inventing: 
the Virtues they Celebrate. ri | 

But tho your Intrinfick Excellence and Real Worth 
takes away all Poffbility of Flattery, yet being con- 
' pinced that whatever Ican fay, falls fhort of your Me- 
rit, I Blufh as much at my Incapacity of giving You 
Your juft Due, as I fhould at afcribing more than He 
deferved to another. 

Your Early Years, GREAT SiR, fhewd Your Skill 
and Conduct in Arms, as well as the Greatne{s of 
Your Courage and Love for Glory; and'twas an uncom- 
mon Happine[s your Bravery was more than once bleft 
with, by Your own Perfonal Valour to Save Your Roy- 
al Brother, Rout the Enemies Troops, and Change the 
Fate ofthe Battl. 

_ After this, when Your Happy Alhance with Your 
Royal Confort, Our prefent Gracious and Moft Ex- 
cellent QUEEN, had made You Ours, tho’ you were 
always ready to offer your see to Command Our Armies 
or our Fleets, yet when we deny d our Selves. the Happt- 
nefs of your Conquering for us Abroad, you fet your 
Self to fhew us an Iluftrious Example of Virtue and 
Goodne{s at Home ; and prov'd you Self to be as much 
above Pride and Revenge here, as you would have 


been without Fear or Surprize there. 
a Great 
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Great within Your Selves Alone, Your Royal Con- | 
fort and Your Self, liké the beft of the Old Roman 
Generals andConfuls, livd Retired indeed, but neither 
unachively nor unufefully : Virtue and Piety You taught, 
by the beft way of Recommending it, Your own Bright, 
Great, and Glorious Examples; And raifed up the 
Conjugal Happinefs to fuch a Degree of Perfettion, as 
the World never knew before, andwhich could You have 
been Unbeloved, would have renderd you almoft the 
Envy of every one. , Pi 
Then, MIGHTY. SIR, did You employ your Noble 
‘Mind in Studies of the greateftUfe and Benefit to Man- 
kind here, Mathematicks and Mechanicks; and as 
Your Clofet was always the Refort of the ufefully 
Learned and Ingenious, fo were you flill their Encou- | 
rager and Patron. - : a nc ch | 
But when the Providence of GOD called Your [lu- 
firious Princefs to Empire, and Your Self to Publick 
Bufinefs. and Mighty Employments , You foon Both 
fhewd You.coud Command with as much Wifdom and 
Conduct, as you could before Obey with Refignation , 
and make our Nation Truly Happy by the Gracious and 
Excellent Admini ftration of your Government. 
_ The Glorious Effects of which that we may long Enjoy, 
and that Our Gracious QUEEN, and Your ROYAL 
HIGHNESS, may be Bleffed with IfJue to Inherit thefe 
Great Dominions, that [ doubt not but GOD hath . 
raifed up. AER SACRED MAJESTY fo fecure in 
lafting Peace and Happinefs tous, w, 


GREAT SIR, 3 
The moft Sincere and Conftant Prayer 
of Your RoyaL HIGHNEss’ 
Moft Obedient and Moft Humble Servant 


JOHN, HARRIS. 
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PREFACE. 


‘3 HE beft Account I can give of the folloiwng Work, 
will be to lay before you in a fhort View what it 
contains, wherein it differs from other Books which 
may {eem to be of the fame Nature, and from whence 
) I have collected the Subftance of it. That which I 
have aimed at, is to make it a Dictionary, not only of bare Words but 
Things ; and that the Reader may not only find here an Explication 
of the Technical Words, or the Terms of Art made ufe of in all the 
Liberal Sciences, and fuchas border nearly upon them, butalfo thofe 
_ Arts themfelves ; and efpecially (uch, and fuch Parts of them, as are 
moft Ufeful and Advantageous to Mankind. In this, which was the 
chief ofmy Defign, I found much lefs Help from Diétionaries already 
publifhed, than one would have expected from their Titles: Chau- 
uin's Lextcon Rationale, or The{aurus, Philofophicus, is a well printed 
Book, and the Figures are finely Graved ; but ’tis too much filled 
with the School Terms, to be ataralty inftructive ; and is.as defective 
in the Modern Improvements of Mathematical and Phyfical Learning, 
as it abounds with a Cant which was once miftaken for Science. 
The Grand Dittionaire Des Arts €F Sciences, par Mrs. del Aca- 
demi Francoife, hath no Cuts nor Figures at all, and is only a bare 
Explication of Terms of Arts; anid it feems rather to have been de- 


_ fign’d to improve and propagate the French Language, than to in- 


form and inftruct the Humane Mind in general. And, which I have 
often wonder’d at, ’tis filled every where with Simple Terms, {o that 
~ you are told what a Dog, a Cat, a Horfe anda Sheep is; which, tho’ 
it may be ufeful to fome Perfons who did not know that before, and 
may thew very well, that {uch Defcriptions can be given in French 3 
yet how the bare Names of Animals and Vegetables, of Metals and 
Mineral, can be reckoned as Terms of Art, and confequently make 
the greateft part of 2 Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, I confefs I can- 
not fee: And therefore, tho’ this and Mr. Furettere’s Dictionary 
may be Books very well done in their Way, and are ceftainly ve- 
ry uleful for thofe who would be perfeétly acquainted with the 
French Tongue; yet I did not find much Affiftance from them, with 
regard to my Defign, as : 

a> And 
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‘And much Jefs Help was there to be had from a Book called, 
The New World of Words, or an Univeral Englith Dictionary; for 
there I found the Compiler had the J Luck to Collect many fo- 
_ reign Faults, and to underftand little or nothing of the Arts and 
Sciences himfelf. : | 

Mr. Oz,anam’s Diétionatre Mathematique, 4s indeed as good a 
Book as Vitalis’s isa bad one ; and had Mathematicks been a Science 
L was the leaft acquainted with of any other, I fhould have been 
generally as well {upplied from Ozanam, as deceived by. Vitalis; 
whofe laft Edition, in two Volumes at Rome, after {o many Years 
time to confider upon the Matter, 1s, I think, not better than the 
Firft, becaufe it hath more Matter, and lefs to the Purpofe. 

The Chymical and Phyfical Dictionaries of Fobnfon, Caftelixs, and 
Blanchard, have a great many Words and Terms that ate not to be 
met with clfewhere: And the lait hath had four Editions in our 
own Language ; but tho’ many things are well enough done in 
him, yet fome can hardly be faid to be fo ; fo that in many Places 
I have been obliged to pur his Name to what my Amanuenfis ox 
Affiftant tranfcribed from him, left the Reader fhou’d miftake it for 
my own Words. ) 

I write not this only.to difparage the Performances of others, or 
to build my {elf a Reputation on their Ruins, but J think my felf 
obliged to acquaint the Reader with the plain Truth of Things, wich- 
out Favour or Affection, thar fo he may be informed where to 
meet with Satisfaction in his Enquirics and Reading, an dwhere 
not ; and perhaps if this were oftner done, both the Time and 
the Expence of gaining true Knowledge would be much fhortned. 

There are fome other leffer Dictionaries which are of good ufe, 
and which have been ferviceable to me on Occafion, which I fhall 
mention below; but I muft next acquaint the Reader, That such 
the greater Part of what he will find here is collected from zo 
Dictionaries, but from the beft Original Authors I could procure 
in all Arts and Sciences, and is the Refult of fome Years Labour 
and Confideration. ! . 

I have been very Full and Particular in the Mathematicks , be- 
caufe it is the only Solid Foundation on which a Ufetul Enquiry 
into Nature and all Phyfical Learning can poflibly be built; and 
becaufe ’tis alfo of the greateft Ufe and Advantage to Mankind in 
all Refpetts, 

_ In Geometry, under the Name of cach Figure you have the Effen- 
tial Properties of it briefly and plainly demonftrated, and the Ap- 
plication to the Practice fhewed; fo that by the Help of very ealy 
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References from one Place to another, you will find the Demon- 
ftyation of all fuch ufeful and important Propofitions in that No- 
ble Science, as are ufually given by Geometrick Writers, 

- - Under fuch Words as Parabola, Elhpfis, Hyperbola, @c. inothe 

Conick Sections you will find the Properties of each Figure or Section 

~ demonttrated, with Methods for their Defcription on a Plane ; as 

alfo the Properties of the Cyclord , Conchoid, Logarithmick-Line , 

Ciffoid, Quadratrix and Spiral Lines, €9c. Some general Confi- 

derations of the Nature of 4fymptotes, the Nature and Properties of 

Catacanftick and Diacauftick Figures, of the Involute and Evolute, 

of che Linea Celerrimi Defcen{us, €7c. And under the Word Con- 

firuction, you have the Conftruction of Cubick and Biquadratick E- 

quations by the Parabola; together with the Inveftigation of Baker's 

Central Rule, and its Ufe and Application. 

Under fuch general Words as Trigonometry, Surveying, Spheri- 
cal Geometry, Prosection, €Fc. you will find Entire Treatifes on thefe 
Heads ; and which, if I miftake not, are as fhort and plain as any 
yet extant. | ae 
» In Algebra you will meet, under the proper Heads, every thing 
that is ufually found in Treatifes of this Nature, and perhaps 
- fomething more., And under Aluxions you have a fuccinét Account 
of the Nature and, Algorithm of them, and {ome Improvements 
which are not to be had elfewhere. And in feveral Places under 
the proper Words, you have an Account of what we now call the 
New Methods, or Univer|al Ways of Inveftigation; as particularly, 
a Method of drawing of Tangents to all forts of Curves, a Method 
de Maxims €F Minimis, €5c. of finding the Centers of Gravity 
and Ofillation; of finding the Uncia, €c. All the Parts alfo of Com- 
mon Avithmetick are explained here, and its Application to Anatoci[m, 
Compound Intereft, and Annuities ; together with the Doctrine of Surds, 
the Method of Extra¢tion of Roots by Converging Series, and the en- 
tire Docttine of Promotion ; all kinds of Progreflion, Fractions, Lo- 

earithms and Decimals: And I have alfo, from the beft Authors I 
could get, colleéted an Account of the Ancient Weights and Meafures 

‘of all Nations, and adjufted them with our own; and have given 
you very large and ufeful Tables of the Values of all Modern or 
prefent Foreign Weights, Meafures and Coins, compared with out 
own. I have inferted alfo, from Dr. Walls, alarge Account of Sex- _ 
agefimal Fractions. You will find here alfo the Defcriptions and Utes 
of both the Celeftial and Terreftial Globe ; the Doctrine of the Sphere, 
according to the New and Old Hypothefis ; rogether with the De- 
monttration and Practice of Spherick Projections ya Plano ; and i 
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of the tifeful things in Affronomy, as the Phanomena, Paralaxes, 
Magmitudes, Motions and Diftances of the Planets and their Sztel- 
lites; and in particular, the Incomparable Sir I{aac Necwton’s The- 
ory of the Moon, and a very large Account of Comets from the fame — 
Author. You will have alfo the Ground and Practice of Dialling ; 
the Nature and Ufe of Opticks ; the taking all Heights and Diftan- 
ces; the Menfuration of Surfaces; Gauging ; the Art of Chronology, 
Geography, Cofmography, Mufick, &c. ; 

In Gunnery you have the Method of Shooting in Great Guns 
and Mortars, with Captain Halley’s and Anderfon's Tables ; and 
as to Fortification, 1 have confulted the bett Books and Drawings ; 
and I believe the feveral Parts of a fortified Place are pretty well 
defcribed, and the Plate belonging to this Art, at the End of the 
Book, comprehenfive, and done according to the beft of the Mo- | 
dern Ways. myc | : ; | 

The Figures alfo of the Five Orders of Pillars in Crawl Archi- 
tedture, ate, Lhope, as inftructive as they cou’d be of that Size ; 
and as for the Terms of Art here, I took them from the beft 
Author, as Vitruvius, Vignola, Palladio, and the Parallel by 
Mr. Evelyn. ae 

Navigation is alfo largely treated of, and the whole 4rt taught 
under the Words Plain and Mercator’s Sailing, and Traverfes: And 
asto the Variation of the Compa(s, have given you a very full and 
exact Account of it, from the Exeellent Mathematician Capt. Hal- 
ley, together with his Ingenious Hypothefis for the Solution of its 
- Wariation ; and Practical Rules to find the Variation of the Com- 
pafs at Sea. : 

And as to aShip, I have endeavoured to be very full and particu- 
jar in defcribing the feveral Parts of her, both in the Dock, when 
Building, and when Rigg’d, and under Sail at Sea: For I have con- 
fulted the beft Draughts, Sections and Models 1 could get a fight 
of, have got what Helps I could from Captains and Matters of 
Ships, and have often gone on Board my felf, to get the more 
ready Knowledge of this Affair ; and I have compared it all with 
what we have already Printed of this Nature in Books and Defcrip- 
tions of Ships; fuch as Manwaring’s Sea Dictionary, Boteler’s Sea- 
Dialogues, ‘Philips’s Section of a Firft Rate, &c. 

I have given alfo, from feveral Eminent Hands, and feveral 
Ways, the Laws of Motion: As from Dr. Walls, Sit {aac New- 
ton, Monfieux Varignon, Mr. Fobn Keil, &c. | 

And the Doérine of Mechanicks, Nature and Properties of Sta- 
ticks, the Laws of Pendulums, and of Progectiles. 
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And Ihave been very large in that moft Ufeful Science Aydrofta 
ticks, giving an Account of the Principles and: Practice of the Ht, 
both Mathematically and Experimentally :And under: the Word 
Specifick Gravity, | have given you all that the Honourable»Mf. 
Boyle hath advanced on that Subject, in his Medicina Hydroftatica; 
to which a large Table of the Specifick Gravities of annenede Bodies 
is added; and all his Hydroftatical Paradoxes are inferted in their 
proper: Placéy 2sw soidw 4 dE | 

Thave defcribed alfo, chiefly from Mr. Derham, the way of Cals 
culation of Automata, or Clock .and Watch-work ; ‘and explained 
the Terms:of_drt uted in Painting and Sculpture. ] 

Asto Phyfick and Natural Phi ofophy, and thofe admirable Helps 
to the underftanding of Nature, which Geometry, applied to Phy fical 
Enquiries, hath of late afforded us, and to which indeed we are chiefly 
indebted to that Prodigious Mathematician Sir I/aac Newton: Lhave 
endeavoured to give you every where the Marrow and Subftance of it 
under proper Heads: And under the Term of Art, or Word, expref- 
fing any particular 9 wality, I have collected all I could meet with to 
explain it, and to clear up its Nature and Properties; as you will find 
at large under fuch Words as Eleé#ricity, Solidity, Elafticiy, Effluvi- 
ums, Mlagneti{m, Light and Colours, &c. As to which laft, I'm forry I 
had not time to take no more from Sir J/- Newton's Excellent Book of 
Opticks lately publifhed ; what Icould, Ihave inferted, as I had before 
done the Subftance of what he had publifhed in the Philofophical 
Tran{actions on that moft Noble Subyeét ; and which conyifces us 
that we were all miftaken in our Notions about it before, for want 
of proceeding in a right Method of Enquiry. 

‘The Phenomena of the Rain-bow, or Iris, are here accounted for 
- from. the Learned and Ingenious Capt. Haley, now Savilian Pro- 
_fefor of Geometry in Oxon. | | 

The Account of Snow I give you from Dr. Grew: And one of 
Ice from the French. a | AGENT LT OmORe, | 
Ihave colleéted what I could meet with as to Sound; but I with 

that Quality were a little better confidered. 
~Youhave here a very full Account of allthe Phanomenaand Proper? 
ites of the Air and Atmo|phere , as its Gravity, Spring ox Ela/ticty, 

é&c. and a full Defcription of, and the Ufe’of fuch Inftruments ‘as 

have-been invented to enable us to judge of them; as the Barometer, 

Thermometer , Hygrometer, &c. all which is chiefly fromthe Ho- 

nourable Mr. Boyle and. the Philofophical Tran{actions. 
_ The Account of Springs and Fountains is from Capt. Halley and. 

Dr. Woodward: And from the former of thefe Learned and Inge- 
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nious Gentlemen I have given you a new Theory of Tides, or a 
Solution of the Phanomena of the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, 
which is very plain, certain and intelligible, and buile on Sir Jf. 
Newton's Principles. | 

In Botany 1 have been as large as I could be, without giving 
Defcriptions of Plants, which is contrary to my Defign: But you 
have here, from our Mr. Ray, Morrifon, and Monfieur Tournefort, 
I believe, a pretty exact Botanick Lexicon, which was what we really 
wanted before: Together with an Account of all the feveral Kinds, 
and Subalternate Species of Plants, and their Specefick Differences 5 
in which I have followed Mr. Ray's Method, as appearing to me 
to be the beft and moft Natural. 
| A Table of Foffils I have given you from the Accurate Dr. Wood- 
ward, Profeffor“of Medicine in Grefham-College: And a Scheme 
of Metals and Stones from Bithop Wilkins’s Real Character. 

[have alfo given youa large Account of Vegetation, which is very 
curioufly and exactly done from the Experiments and Obfervations 
of Dr. Woodward. | 

You have here alfo a good Account of the Nature and Property 
of the Wind, from Capt. Halley: Anda Defcription of Mr. Papins’s 
Wind-Gun, from Mr. Boyle. 

From which laft Excellent Gentleman I have alfo taken what I 
fay about the Nature and Properties of Cold. : 

And likewife from Capt. Haley and Sir If, Newton, is collected 
all that which you will find under the Word Heat. 

In Chymiftry, the Knowledge of which is one great help towards 
the Underftanding of Nature, Ihave been large and particular; ex- 
plaining the Chymical Principles, Veflels, and Degrees of Fire; and 
have omitted no Procefs nor Operation of Ufe, that I could either 
mect with in Books, or get from my Friends ; as the Reader will foon 
fee, by confulting the Book it felf, under fuch Words as Phofphorus, 
Bolonian Stone, Sympathetick Inks, Tran{mutation, &c. 

In Anatomy \have been very large and full, defcribing all the 
Parts of an Hgmane Body, both Internal and External: And tho’ in- 
deed the Figures for this Part are much lefs than I could have wifhed 
them to be, (for the Book hath fo much out-run the Expence the 
Undertakers at firft propofed, that they would not be brought to 
have larger Cuts;) yet I hope the Defcriptions, in moft Places, 
will prove tolerably Accurate and Inftructive; efpecially under fuch 
gencral Words, as Blood, Circulation, Bones, Heart, Ear, Eye, Vi- 
fion, Arteries, Veins, Bile, Lympha, Chylification, &c. in all which 
I have confulted the Bett Authors. 
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have been defignedly hort ; giving ufually the bare Meaning only 
of the Words and Terms of Are, with one or two Inftances to ex: 
plain them, and illuftrate them. tek 

In Hiftory and Chronology, you have what ptoperly belongs to 
them as Arts; as an Account of the Civil Computation of Time ; 
the Original and Reduction, one to another, of the feveral Eva's, 
Epocha’s, Periods, &c. : 7 

In Heraldry J have given you tlic entire Art of Blazoming and 
Mar fhalling a Coat of Arms; and explained all the Ordinaries, 
Charges, Bearings, &c. by Figures: But have faid nothing of Fa- 
milies (any further, than that fuch a Coat belongs to fuch a Name) 
my Defign being only to explain the Art and its Terms. 

As to the Defcription of the Mathematical and Philofophical Inftru- 
ments ; {ome of them (as the moft ufeful) are largely done, but the o- 
thers as briefly: For as it would have taken up a large Volume to 
have defcribed them all; fo for many of them, the Reader would 
not have been much the better. But the Globes and 9 wadrants are 
largely treated of, asare Telefcopes, Microfcopes, Barofcopes, Hygro- 
(copes, and the Pueumatick-Engines, ot Air-“Pumps; becaufe thefle 
are of vaft Ufe and Bentfir to Mankind, and have ferved to im- 
prove and raifeup the Knowledge of Nature to that good Height 
it is now arrived to, and I hope will carry it yet much further. 

And as I have ufually taken particular Care to give all Authors 
_ their jaft Due, from whom Ihave taken any confiderable Part of my 
Materials, without Partiality, fo I have defignedly done Juftice to 
fuch Ingenious and Induftrious Artificers, as do truly deferve the 
greateft Encouragement for their Skill and Accuracy, in the making of 
thofe Inftruments: Suchare Mr. Fohn Rowley, Mathematical Inftru- 
iment-maker, under St. Dunftan's-Church in ‘Fleet-ftreet : Mr. Yarwell 
late, and Mr. Marfhal now, Per[pective- Makers in. Ludgate-ftrect : 
Mr. Hawkesbe, who makes 4i7-Pumps and ‘all “Pneumatick-Encines, 
in Wine-Office Court in Fleet-ftreet : And Mr. John Patrick, the Tor- 
ricellian Operator in the Old-Baily, who makes all kinds of Barome- 
ters and Thermometers ; as you will find Ihave done inthe proper 
Places: And I can’t here omit mentioning the Ingenious Mr. Wilfon, 
which I could not do in the Book, becaufe thofe Sheets about the /7- 
cro{cope were Printed off before I had feen Mr. Wilfon or his Glafles: 
But I muft now do him that Juftice to fay, That of all che Microfcopes 
I have ever feen for Commodioufnefs, various Ufes, Portability, and 
Cheapnefs, I never met with any thing like Mr. Wilfon’s Glafles. 
They are particularly defcribed in the Philofophical Tran{actions, N. 

As 
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Astothe Law ‘Part of the Dictionary, I did my felf actually con- 
Galt the beft Books and Dictionaries I could get recommended tome; 
and from thence I tranfcribed, abridgedly, all chat feem’d neceflary to 
be inferted here; and fince that, I have had it carefully examined 
and correéted by a Gentleman of known Ability in that Profeffion. 

And thus having given you a short Account of what you may ex- 
pect to find in this Work, and which may perhaps fatisty the Rea- 
der that it is a Book ufeful to be read carefully over, as well as to 
be confulted like other Dictionaries occafionally: I fhall next fairly 
acquaint you wherein it is defective, and what Improvements may 
be made of it hereafter, in an additional Volume. 

The Catalogue, Right-Afcenfions, Declinations, 9c. of the Fix- 
ed-Stars, is very imperfect ; the Reafon of which is, That Mr. 
Flamfteed, upon whom I thought I might depend, was pleated to 
refufe me any Communication of that kind ; , elfe I would have 
given thofe Things under the Name of each Star or Conftellation. 

There are alfo, I doubt, here and there fome Words which my 
Amanuenfis, ox Affiftant, wantcribed from other Dictionaries, which _ 
are net fo well explained as they fhould be, and which (among fo 
many Thoufand. Words as I had to range into Order) have efcaped 
a Review; but I have correéted as many ef themas I could in cach 
Sheet as the Book was printing off. . 

I would have had alfo at the End of the Book, a particular 4/- 
phabet for cach Art and Sctence by it felf; and fome more and 
larger Copper-Plates in Anatomy, and of the Outfide, Rigging, and 
the Section of a Ship : But the Undertakers could not afford it at 
the Price propofed, the Book having {welled fo very much beyond 
the Expectation: But whatever Alterations, Amendments, Improve- 
ments and Additions fhall be hereafter, as I queftion not but ma- 
ny of the latter fort Time will produce, if God pleafe to Blefs 
me with Health and Leifure, thefe fhall all be printed in a Vo- 
lume by themfelves, and fo by no Means be. prejudicial to the 
firft Impreflion.. OC 
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ABA 


BACOT, the Cap of State, ufed in old 
“time by our Engl Kings, wrought up 
in the Figure of two Crowns. 

ABACTORS; the fame with Abigei, 
, fuch as fteal and drive away whole 
Flocks of Cattle, or the greateft part of any Herd 
or Flock ; iri which the Lawyers diftinguifh them 

from Fures, who only fteal a Sheep or two, ec. 
ABACUS, fometimes fignifies the A, B, C, fome- 
times a Table of Numbers Pe caiting up Accounts, 
which was anciently of Brafs, and called then, The 
. Table of Pythagoras. It fignifies alfo, fometimes 
the Numeral Figures, which ufed to be drawn on 
a Table covered with {mall Sand or Duft, as Per- 

fius hints in thefe Verfes. 


Nec qui Abaco numeros ex fetto in pulvere nots 
Scit refiffe vafer 3 


ABACUS, in ArchiteGture, is the four fquare 
Table that makes the Capital on the Top of a Co- 
lumn, efpccially thofe of the Corinthian Order : 
and is a Drip or Corona to the Capital. It fup- 
ports the nether Face of the Architrave and whole 
‘Trabeation. In the Corinthian and Compofite Or- 

“ders, the Corners of it are called, the Horns, the 

smiddle part the Sweep, and the Curvature the Arch ; 
which commonly has a Rofé carved in the middle. 
See Vol. 2. 

ABAFT, or -4ft, aSea Term, fignifying always 
thofe Parts which are towards the Stern of the 


Ship: So they fay, Such a Maft hangs 4fr or 4 ]- 


baft, that is, towards the Stern. And becaufe the 
Mafter’s or Captain’s Cabbin is ufually in the hin- 
der part of the Ship under the Quarter Deck, ’tisa 
common Complement to a Perfon come on Board 
a Ship, Sir, will you pleafe to walk Aft. 

ABALIENATION, a Term in the old Roman 
Law, fignifying a fimple Sale of the Goods of one 
Citizen to another: VhefeGoods werecalled, Res 
mancupii, or mancipii; and were Eftates either in 
Slaves or Cattle, and fometimes Land of Inheri- 
tance ; but they muft be in Italy, 


ABA 


ABAPTISTON, or Aza-baptifton, an Inftru- 
ment ufed by Surgeons, the fame with Modiolus , 
which fee. 

ABATE, Abatement, fignifies in Law the taking 
Poffeffion of Land by a Perfon that hath no right 
to it, after the Death of the Anceftor, and betore 
the Entry of the right Heir. Alfo to Abate a Writ, 
fignifies todeftroy it for a time, thro’ want of good 
Ground, or other Defeét. So to Abate a wwillares, 
is to deftroy it, oc. 

ABATEMENT of Honour, in Heraldry, is an 
accidental Mark annexed to a’ Coat of Arms, 
whereby its Dignity is abafed by reafon of fome 
difhonourable Quality or Stain in the Bearer, and 
tis either by adding a Mark of Diminution sor by 
Reverfion of the whole Efcutchon, ay 
The Marks of Diminution are, 1. 
A Delf Tenn, which is a Square 
born in the middle of the Field, 
thus; and belongs to one that 
hath revoked his Challenge, or 
eaten his Words. 


2, A Point Dexter parted Tenn: 
due to him that is a Braggadocio , 
or boafts of more than he did, 
or can do. 


3. A Point in Pot Sanguine , 
thus; due.to him that is Lazy 
and Sloathful in the Wats. 


4. A Point Champain Tenn: 
which is due to him that kills his 
Prifoner after Quarter demanded 
and his Commander’s Leaye to 

give it; born thus, 


B 


and ancient Common-Law-Term was revived 5 
tho’ indeed ’tis more generally ufed among the Ci- 
vilians. 

ABDOMEN, the lowermoft of the three Venters 
inan Human Body ; properly the Lower Belly: It 
contains in its Region the Stomach, Guts, Liver, 
Spleen, Bladder, ec. within it is covered with a 
Membrane called the Per:toyeum. ‘The lower 
part of it is called the Hypogaftrium. The fore- 
moft part is divided into the Epigaftrium , the 
Right and Left Hypocondria’s, and the Navel. ‘Tis 
bounded above by the Cartilago Enfiformes and the 
Diaphragm, fideways by the fhort or lower Ribs, 
and behind by the Vertebres of the Loins, the 
Bones of the Coxendix, Pubis and Os Sacrum. It 
hath tea Mufcles which both cover it and ferve 
to excrete the Feces and Urine, and to expel the 
Fetws in Women: You will find them under their 
proper Names. : 

ABDUCTOR Indicis, is a Mufcle of the fore- 
Finger, which is not to be feen till the 4bdutor Pol- 
licss is raifed ; by fome it is reckoned amongft the 
Interoffei ; it arifes Flefhly from the Os Metacarpé 
that fuftains the Fore-finger, and defcending over 
the firft Internode of the hid Finger becomes ‘Ten- 
dinous , joyning with the Tendon of one of the 
Lumbrical Mufcles, and is inferted with it toge- 
ther with the Tendon of the former Mufcle. Its 
Name intimates its Ufe, in drawing the Fore-finger 
from the reft. 

ABDUCTOR Oculi, a Mufcle of the Eye, fo 
called from its A€tion in retraGting or drawing off 
the Eye from the Nofe : It is alfo called Indigna- 
bundus, becaufe it is made ufe of in {cornful Re- 
fentments. 

ABDUCTOR wminimi digiti, isa Mufcle which 
appears in fome Bodies divided into two or three 

ufcles, having each a differing Series of Fibres 5 
the firft of which feems to be a Flexor primi Inter- 
nodii minimi digiti; the fecond an Abdufor of 
the fame; the third Abdustor Secundi ex Tertit In- 
ternodii ; but this Divifion is not conftant. It ari- 
fes flefhly, firtt, from the Ligamentum Tranfiverfale 
and fourth. Bone of the Carpus ; Secondly, from 
the third Bone of the Carpus; and then, Thirdly, 
from the fuperior Parts of the fubjacent Os Meta- 
carpi: The two firft continue flefhy to their Infer- 
tions ; the former terminating at the fuperior Part’ 
of the firtt Bone of the Little-Finger forwards ; the 
latter ending at the fame part of the faid Bone la- 
terally; the Third becoming Tendinous like the 
Interoffei, is inferted like them with the Tendon of 
the Extenfor Minimi Digiti at the {uperior part of 
the third Bone of the Little-Fingar. Its Ufe is to 
| draw the Little-Finger from the others. 

ABDUCTOR Pollicis, isa Mufcle ofthe Thumb, 
which arifes broad and flefhy from the internal part 
of the Ligamentum Tranfverfale Carpi, whence de- 
fcending it leffens it felf, and becomes Tendinous, 
at its Implantation to the fuperior and external part 
of the fecond Bone of the Thumb laterally. , This 
draws the Thumb ftom the Fingers, from whence 
it derives its Name. 

ABDUCTOR Pollicis Pedis, is a Mufcle which 
arifeth flefhy from the Os Calcis internally and later- 
ally, in half its Ptogrefs becoming 'Tendinous, it 
joins with another flefhy beginning, {pringing from 
whena Perfon does fuch AGions which are incon-| the Os Cuneoforme Majus that fuftains the Os Meta- 
fiftent with the nature of his Truft, he does in con-| tarfi of the Great Toe ; both which making one 
fequence renounce it 5 and this was the late fa-|'Tendon are inferted to the external part of the Os 
mous Cafe of a certain Prince, where this known | Sefamoides of the Great Toe laterally. This pulls 

the Great Toe from the reft. ‘i! ABDU- 


5. A Plain Point Sanguine y 
born thus; due to one that is a 
Lyar, and tells falfe Stories to his 


Sovereign. 


6. A Goar Sinifter Tenn, born 

thus; and is due to him that is 

roved a Coward: But a Goar 
Dexter is not an Abatement. 


4. A Guffet Sanguine, born thus 5 
where are two Guffets one on 
each fide. The Guffet is an A- 
batement proper for an Effemi- 
nate Lafcivious Man; and is 
then born on the right fide ; but 
if he be given to too much Wine, 
the Guffet is on the left fide ; iftoboth, he fhould 
bear two Guflets, as in this Example. 

Reverfion is two fold, 1. When a Man bears in 
his own Efcutcheon another Re- 
verfed, as thus; which is due to 
a rude and uncivil Treater of 
Maid or Widow; or as fome 
fay, for Deflowering her only ; 
and alfo, for one that runneth a- 
way from his Sovereign’s Banner. 

2. When a Man’s own Efcutcheon is entirely 
Reverfed, which is due to a Traitor. 

N, B. Thefe Abatements are never charged with 
any thing ; are always born fingle, and their 
Colour is never of Metal, but always either 
Murrey or Tawney. 

ABATOR, (in the common Law) is he that a 
bateth, that is, intrudeth into'a Houfe or Land void 
by the Death of the former Poffeffor, and not yet 
entered, or taken up by his Heir. 

ABBROCHMENT, isthe foreftalling ofa Mar- 
ket or Fair, by buying up the Wares before they 
are expofed to Sale in fuch Market or Fair, and 
then vending them again by Retail. 

ABBUT'T'ALLS, are the Bustings and Boun- 
dings of Lands any way, fhewing how they lie in 
refpect to other Places. 

BDICATION, a Term of the Roman Law, 
fignifying feveral things ; as the Abandoning ofa 
Son, when he was expell’d his Father's gate and 
refufed to be owned as his Child. -Abdicare Magi- 
fratum, or fe Magiftratu, was to abandon or lay 
down the Office of a Magiftrate. We meet there 
alfo with Abdicare fe ftatu fuo , which fignifies, a 
Man’s renouncing his Condition to become a Slave, 
and to be degraded from the Priviledges ofa Roman 
Citizen. Aula 

ABDICERE, fignifies, to debar a Man from his 
Demands, or not to allow them: Thus 4bdicere; 
vindicias was in the Romax Law not to«llow a Man 
the Pofeffion of thing in Controverfie, as Addi- 
cere vindicias is the very contrary. 

Tho’ the Word Abdication fignifies ftri@ly an 
aftual and voluntary Renouncing, yet in a larger 
Senfe, at common Law, it may be properly ufed 
where there is only an Implicit Renounciation 5 as 


ABL: ; ABS 
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ABDUCTOR Minimi Digiti Peds, is a Mufcle| ed, beeaufe it ufually tak : 
which arifeth outwardly Tendinous, but inwardly : y takes away one thing from 


another. Tis called alfo the Latin Cafe 
Flefhly, from the external part of the Os Calcis, be- | almoft peculiar to the Latin Veni en ae 
coming ‘Tendinous in half its progrefs on the out- : Sa i 


ally connected with fome Prepofit; : Ms 
fide of the Foot; it joyns with the other flefhy part ( eure 


Fe aaa arate des - to determine it. 
fthis Muscle arifing Hefhy from the outfide of the] | ABLU'TION, the Pr ti Hee 
a Metatarft of the Little ‘Toe, and making one eparation of a Medicine in 


any Liquor, to cleanfe it from its I ‘7 
Tendon as its Infertion tothe upper pert ofthe firftt} ABLOENT Medicines are the Pea sei a 
Bone of the Little Toe externally and laterally. Its 


‘i tee tale Tec f ius frergent, which fee. 
Ufe is to draw off the Little Toe from the reft. ABNODATION, in Agticul : 
ABDUCTORES, in the general are the fame griculture, fignifies the 


a abil Mufeles pruning of T’rees, and cutting off Knots and Knobs. 
wit baucent Vit} cles. 


ABOLITION , in Meta se 
ABDUCENT Mujfeles, are univerfally thofe | Deftruction of any Being, phyficks; is an utter 
which ferve to open or pull back divers parts ofthe | ABOLITION ofa Law, is the perfect repeal- 

Body, as the Arms, Legs, Eyes, Noftrils, Lips, c7¢. | ing ity or the entire taking of it away, fo that it 
Thele ate called alfo Abduétors, Their Oppofites | fhall never have Force again. : 
are ufually called Adduftors or Adducent Mu/cles. ABOMASUS, one of the Stomachs of Rumi- 

“ABE'T'TORS, isa common Law Term, and fig- | zanr Animals or fuch as chew the Cud ; of which 
nifies thofe that without Caufe procure others to fue | are reckoned four, the Venter, Reticulum Omafus 
out falfe Appeals of Murder, or Felony againft | and Abomafus. é : 

Men, in gate to render them infamous. 

- ABET'TORS, in Murder, are thofe which ad- 
vife or procure a Murder to be committed ; in the 
fame fenfe there are Abettors in Felony and T'rea- 
fon; in the laft of which they are all principals , 
there being no Acceffories in Treafon. 

ABELITION, the Licence given toa Criminal 

Accufer, to defitt from further Profecution. 

ABEYANCE, in Law fignifies a 'Thing’s bein 
in Poff onlyand not in Afu: Thus mech a Leafe 
made to 4.for Term of Life, and the Remainder to 
the right Heir of B: who is living at the time of the 

Grant; in this cafe, tho’ the Remainder pafs pre- 
{ently from the Grantor, yet it vefts not prefently, 
or takes, hold inethe Grantee, that is the Heirs of 
B. but is Indeterminate, in Porentia, in Nubibus, in 
Abeyance, vit. in Confideration of Law: So when 
the Parfon of a Church dies, and the Church is 
void, the Fee is in Abeyance, becaufe it is not de- 
termined who fhall fucceed him. 

ABISHERISING, and in fome Copies, Mi/be- 

rifing, is (in Common-Law) being acquitted of 4- 
merceaments, before whomfoever, of Tranfgreffion 

rov'd. : 

: ABJURATION, formerly was an Oath which 
a Perfon who had committed Felony, and who, to 
avoid the Law, had betaken himfelf to Sanctuary, 
took to depart the Kingdom for ever: It was a 
Law enacted by Ediat the ConfefJor, but is fince 
changed by the Statutes, 21 H. 8. c. 2. 22. H. 8. 
c. 14.32. H. 8.c. 12. But the Senfe of the Word 
Abjurate, originally, in the Roman Language, as it 
is ufed by Cicero and other good. Writers of that 
Age, was, To deny a thing upon Oath ; to deny that 
ca Man had promifed, committed, detained, or did owe 
any thing, upon his Oath. Thus with him 46- 
jurare Creditum was to forfwear a Debt, or to deny 
on Oath that he ow’d the Debt. 
~ ABLACATION, the weaning of a Child that 
hath fucked its fulltime. Alfoa kind of Grafting, 
when the Cyon remaineth on its own Stock, and 
the Stock you graft it on, together, till fuch time as 
they are furely incorporated ; then the Cyon is cut 
from its own, and lives only by the orher Stock. 

ABLAQUEATION, alaying open or baring the 
bottom of the Trunk, and Roots of Trees, that 
fo being expofed tothe Air, the Sun, and the Rains, 
they may the better fructify, or bear fruit the en- 
fuing Year. 

ABLATIVE Cafe, is the laft of the fix Cafes of 

Nouns and Participles inGrammar, and is fo call- 


. 


ABORIGINES, are fuch Nations as the Italians, 
who pretend antiently to be without Original or 
Derivation from any other Nation or People. 

ABORTION, the bringing forth of a Child 
(or Fetws) before its due time. 

ABORTIVE, is fpoken ofa Fetus brought forth 
before its time: Hence ’tisalfo an Epithet given to 
any Defign or Purpofe that mifcarries. 

ABRENUNCIATION, is a renouncing or for- 
faking of any thing entirely. 

ABREVIATIONS, are Contrations in Wri- 
ting or otherwife, whereby any thing that is writ- 
ten or fpoken, is contained in, or takes up much 
lefs Room, than it would do, if written or delive- 
red at large. 

ABRIC, with fome Chymifts the fame with 
Sulphur. 

ABRIDGMENT ofa Plaint, in Common-Law, 
is, when one Part of the Plaintiff's Demand isleft 
out, and it is pray’d that the Defendant may an- 
{wer to the other. 

ABROGATE, fignifies to difanul or repeal ; 
as to Abrogate a Law, is, to lay it afide or to repeal 
it. So that the 

ABROGATION ofa Law, isthe repealing it, 
or taking it quite away. 

ABSCESSE, an Ulceration arifing in any Part 
of the Body after a Crifis : ‘The fame with Apoftema. 

ABSCISS, .in Conick Seétion, or other Cur- 
vilineal Figure, are the Parts of the Axis cut off by 
the Ordinates, and accounted downwards from 
the Vertex of the Section. Thus /7 or FV R are 
the Ab/ciffe in this Figure. Thefe are called by 
fome Writers, the Intercepted Axes or Intercepted Di- 
ameters. 
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ABSIS, the fame with 4pfs, which fee. 
ABSOLUTE: This Word (which fignifies free 
from the Power of another) is varioufly ufed. 
Sometimes the Terms of a Saag are faid to 
be taken Ab/olurely, that is; without relation to a- 
ny thing ge. A Prince is faid to be Abfolute, ia 
2 (ws 


ABS 
he makes his Will his Law, and will in no refpect 
be reftrained or limited by the Laws of his Coun- 
try. This is otherwife called Arbitrary Power ; 
and arifes from an Imperfection bothin the Under- 


ftanding of the Prince, and in the Spirits of the 
People. But God Almighty is Abfolure from the 


Perfeétion of his Nature, as containing in himfelf 


all poffible Power, and lying under no Limitations 
not Reftraints from any one. 4b/olure is fometimes 
taken alfo in Oppofition to Terms or Conditions ; 
thus God doth not forgive Men their Sins Ab/olutely, 
but on Condition of their Repentance and Amend- 
ment; and a Prieft cannot abfolve Men from the 
Guilt of their Sins Abfolutely, but only declarative- 
ly and Minifterially, on the Condition of the Per- 
fon’s Penitence and Refolutions for Amendment. 
So (in Law) an Abfolute Eftate is one free from 
all manner of Conditions. 

ABSOLUTE Number, inan Equation in Algebra, 
is that which Vieta calls the Homogeneum Compara- 
tionis, and which always poffeffeth one entire part 
ot fide of the Equation , and is always a known 
Quantity; and the Reétangle or Solid, under the 
unknown Roots, in Quadraticks and Cubicks. 
Thus in this Equation aa-16a—=36. ‘The Ab- 
folute Number is 36, which is equal to the Pro- 
duét of the two Roots or Values of a4, multiplied 
one into another. 

ABSOLUTE Equation, in‘Aftronomy, is the 
Aggregate or Sum of the Eccentrick and Optick 
Equations. See Equation. 

ABSORBENTS, are Medicines that temper 
and qualify the Acid Juices in the Body, by imbi- 
bing or drinking them up. Thus Alkali’s are faid 
by fome to abforb Acids. 

ABSTENSION, in Law, is a with-holding an 
Heir from taking Poffeffion of his Land. 

ABSTERGENT, or 4bjterfile Medicines, are 
fuch as are ufed to clear the Skin or Superficial 
Parts of the Body from any Filth, ec. obftructing 
its Pores. , 

ABSTERSION, is the Effe&t produced by Ab- 
fterfive Medicines, or in general, any cleanfing or 
Wiping away. 

ABSTRACTION, is a Power peculiar to the 


Mind of Man, in Contradiftin@tion to the Souls of 


Beafts, and plainly diftinguifhes Him from Them ; 
whereby he can make his Ideas, arifing from par- 
ticular Uhings, become general Reprefentatives of 
all of the fame kind. Thus, if my Eye reprefents 
to me Whitenefs in a Wall, I can Abjtrattedly con- 
fider that Quality of Whitenefs, and find it attri- 
butable to many other things befides, as to Snow, 
to Milk, or the like; and this Quality, whatever 
it be, thus confidered apart from the Concrete, or 
the Subject in which it inheres, is faid to be taken 
in the Abftraf. 

ABSTRACT, is frequently ufed alfo for a {mall 
Draught or Epitome of any greater Work. 

ABSTRACT Numbers, are thofe which are con- 
fidered as Pure Numbers, without being applied to 
any Subje€k; and fo -Abftratted Mathematicks, is 
ufed in Oppofition to Mixt Mathematicks 5 the for- 
mer fining pure Geometry or Algebra; and the 
latter Opticks, Dialling, Navigation, e7c. where 
Phyfical Confiderations are conneéted with the 
Mathematical. 

ABSTRUSE, fecret, dark, not eafily intelligible. 

ABUNDANT Numbers, are thofe whofe Parts 
added Sane make more than the whole Num- 
ber which they are Parts of; as%,g. Twelve, 
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whofe Parts being 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, thefe all ad- 
ded together make Sixteen : Thus alfo the Parts 
of 20 make.22, ee, 

ABUS, fee Apfis. 

ABYSS, is any vait deep Place, which either hath 


no Bottom, or elfe hath none difcernable, or at. 
leaft is fuppofed to have none. 


The Learned Dr. Woodward, in his Natural Hi- 


ory of the Earth, P. Jt. tells us, That there is a 


mighty Colleétion of Waters inclofed in the Bow- 
els of the Earth, conftituting an huge Orb in the 
Interiour or Central Parts of it; and over the Sur- 
face of this Water, he fuppofes the Terreftrial Sera- 
ta to be expanded: This is what Mofes calls the 
Great Deep, and what many Authors call rhe Aby/s. 
And that there is fuch a vaft ColleGtion of Waters 


lodged in the Bowels of the Earth, is confirmed by 


abundance of Obfervations. 

The Water of this vaft Abyfs the Dr. afferts, 
doth communicate with thar of the Ocean by 
means of certain Holes, Hiatus’s or Chafms paffing 
betwixt it and the Bottom of the Ocean: And 
this and the Abyfs he fuppofes to have one com-~ 
mon Centre, around ak the Water of both of 
them is placed ; but fo, that the ordinary Surface 
of the Abyfs is not level with that of the Ocean, 
nor at fo great a diftance from the Centre as that 
is, it being for the moft part reftrained and depref- 
fed by the Strataof Earth lying uponit; but whee. 
ever thofe Strata’s are broken, or fo lax and porofe 
that Water can pervade them, there the Water of 
the Abyfs doth afcend, fills up all the Clefts or 
Fiffures whereinto it can get Admittance or En- 
trance, and faturates all the Interftices and Pores 
of the Earth, Stone, or other Matter all around 
the Globe, quite up to the Level of the Ocean. ° 

ACADEMY, is a kind of higher School or U- . 
niverfity, where young Men are inftruéted in the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. "T'was {fo called at firft 
from Academia, the Name of a Place near Athens, 
and built, fay fome, by Cadmus the Phenician 5 0- 
thers, by one 4cademus, whence it had its Name: 
"T'was planted with Trees ; and here Plato taught 
his Difciples Philofophy, who from hence are call- 
ed Academicks. Cicero alfo call’d one of his Coun- 
try Seats by this Name, where he had fine Groves, 
and pleafant Walks for the Entertainment of his 
Philofophical Friends ; and here he wrote his 
Books, D. Nat. Deorum and De Amicitia, and his 
Offices, which therefore he called his Academical 
Treatifes. ' 

ACADEMICKS; fo the Followers of Plato 
were anciently called, becaufe they ftudied in the 
Academia. “Afterward it became the Name of a 
Se& of Sceptical Philofophers, who maintained, 
That all things were uncertain, and that Reafon 
and Truth were changeable, fo that Men ought to 
doubt of every thing, and believe nothing. 

ACANTABOLUS, the fame with Volfella (ex- 
cepting that the Volfella is crooked) a Surgeon’s In- 
ftrument to take out any thing that fhall happen to 
ftick in the Oe/opbagus or Gullet 5 “tis {omething 


like a Pair of Plyers, and may be reckoned as a 


kind of Forceps. 

ACANTHA, is with fome Anatomifts the’moft 
backward Protuberance of the Vertebres of the 
Back ; and is otherwife called, Spina Dogfi. 

ACARNAR, the fame with Acherner. 

ACATALECTICK Ferfe, is one exactly per- 
fe&t, where not fo much as one Syllable is either 


redundant. or deficient, 
ACCEDAS 
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ACCEDAS ad Curiam ; a Writ made out of the 
Chancery, and Returnable in the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas, and directed to the Sheriff, re- 
quiring him to go to the Court of fome Lord, or 
Franchife, (where a Plaint is fued for taking of Cat- 
tle as a Diftrefs, or any falfe Judgment {uppofed 
to be made in any Suit in fuch a Court, which is 
not a Court of Record) and there make a Record 
of the faid Suit, in prefence of the Suitors of the 
faid Court, and alfo of four other Knights of the 
fame County; and to certify it unto the King’s 
_ Court, at the Day limited in the Writ. 

ACCEDAS ad Vice Comitem, isa Writ directed 
to the Coroner, requiring him to deliver a Writ to 
the Sheriff, who having a Pone delivered to him, 
fupprefles it. 

ACCELERATION of the Defcent of heavy 
Bodies was firft difcovered by Galileus: And if 
due Attention be given to our excellent Sir I/aac 
Newton’s Second Law of Motion, Axiom, or Law 
of Nature, asit may be called, viz. That the Mutati- 
on of Motion is always proportionable to the Force im- 
prefjed, and always & according to that fame Line of Di- 
rettion, the Reafon of the Acceleration of the Defcent 
of heavy Bodies, will be very clear and intelligible. 

For, {uppofing Gravity (whatever it be) to ad 
uniformly on all Bodies, at equal Diftances from 
the Earth’s Centre, and that the Time in which 
any heavy Body falls to the Earth, be divided into 
equal Parts infinitely {mall : Let Gravity encline 
the Body towards the Earth’s Centre, while it 
moves in the firft infinitely {mall Part of the Time 
of its Defcent: If after this, the AGion of Gravi- 
ty be fuppofed to ceafe, the Body would go towards 
the Earth’s Centre equally, with a Velocity equal 
to the Force of that firft Impreffion, (by Sir I/aac’s 
firft Axiom.) But now fince the Aion of Gra- 
vity ftill contiunes; in the fecond Moment of 
Time the Body will receive a new Impulfe down- 
ward, and then its Velocity will be double of what 

' it was in the firft Moment : In the third Moment 
or Particle of Time, it will be Triple ; in the 
fourth Quadruple, and fo on continually. Where- 
fore fince thofe Particles of Time are fuppofed infi- 
nitely {mall, and all equal to one another, the In- 
pets acquired by the Falling Body, will be every 
where as the Times from the Beginning of the De- 

-fcent. And fince the Quantity of Matter in the 
Body given, continues the fame, the Velocity will 
be as the Time in which it is acquired (as you will 
find proved in the Laws of Motion.) 

And after the fame manner may it be proved, 
That the Motion of Afcending Projeétives fhall 
be equably retarded ; for fince the Force of Gravi- 
ty acts continually and equally againft the Motion 
firft begun, it muft diminifh or abate the Motion, 
according to the Time of the Afcent, till at lat it 


wholly ceafe. 

Let the Right Line 
ab exprefs the Time 
of any heavy Body’s 
Defcent, and let 5 
at right Angles to it, 
denote the Velocity 
acquired at the end of 
the Fall. Draw a «, 
and any where the 
two Parellels fg, de, 
fo they fhall exprefs 
the Velocities acquired 
in the Times of De- 


feent af and ad. For becaufe of fimilar Trian- 
gles, ab.ad : : be. de: : andas ad, Gs de fe 
wherefore ’tis plain, the Velocities are as the Times 
of Defcent ; that is, as the Lines or Elements of the 
Triangle a 6 c, drawn parallel to the Bafe b c. 

The Confideration of the annexed Figure will 
teach us, That ifan A 
heavy Body be thus u- 
niformly accelerated in 
its defcent 5. the Space 
which it defcribes from 
the beginning of the 
Time of its Motion , 
faall be juft the half of 
that which it would 
have defcribed, had it 
gone on for the fame 
Time with a Velocity 
equal to what it had 
acquired inthe end o 
ite fall . f c 

Let (as before) 4 C reprefent the Time of the 
Defcent, D C the Velocity at laft acquired ; and 
compleat the Triangle 4CD. Let alfo the Time 
AC be diftinguifhed into an indefinite Number of 
{mall Parts, ase f, fz, gb, bi, &c. and draw 
the Parallels ek, fl, gm, bn, io, &c. to the 
Bafe CD. Then wille k be as the Velocity of 
the heavy Body, in the infinitely fmall part of 
Time e f, and f / will be the Velocity in the {mall 
Time fz, &c. 

But now ’tis proved in the Laws of Motion, 
(fee that Word) That the Space or Length de- 
{cribed by any moving Body, in any given Time, 
and with a given Celerity ; is a the Reffangle un- 
der the Time and the Celerity, wherefore the Space 
defcribed in the Time e f, with the Celerity e k, 
will be as the Re€tangle fk; and the Space de- 
{cribed in the Time f g, with the Celerity gm, 
will be as the ReGangle g /, &c, wherefore the 
Space run thro’ in the Sum of all thefe Times, 
will be as the Sum of all the Triangles ; that 
is, as the Triangle 4CD, which contains them 
all. Again, the Space run thro’ by the defcending 
Body in the Time, .4 C, with the uniform Celeri- 
ty DC (by the 7th Article of Mr. Keil’s Laws of 
Motion above referred to) will be as the Refangle 
ABCD. Wherefore the Space run oyer by ae 
defcending Body in the given time, and uniformly 
Accelerated) isto the Space defcribed by the fame 
Body, in the fame Time with an uniform-Celeri- 
ty equal to what it at laft acquires : : as the Trian- 
gle 4 DC. is to the Rectangle 4BCD, But the 
‘Triangle is one half of the ReCtangle ; wherefore 
the Space defcribed by the Accelerated defcending 
Body from the beginning to the end of its Motion, 
in a given 'Time,. is juft the half of the Space 
which would be defcribea by the fame Body if it 
had gone on, for the fame Time, with a V elocity 
jequal to what it had acquired in the end of its 
Fall. Q.E. D, 

From whence it will follow, 1. That the Space 
run over with the Velocity C D in half the‘Time 
AC, will be equal to the Space defcribed by the 
falling Accelerated Body, in the whale Time 4 C. 

2. As the Triangle 4 C D reprefents the Space 
paffed thro’ in the Time 4 ¢; fo the proce 
A io, will reprefent the Space deferibed by the 
falling Body in the Time 4 2; and the Triangle 
Aek, will reprefent that defcribed in the Time 
Ae, &c, Wherefore 


eT ia 


3. Tis 


ACC ACC 


fe&ted by Rabbi Yudab Ben David Chiug, born in, 
Fez, about the Eleventh Century. 

ACCENTS, in Grammar, fhew how to judge 
of the Meafure of Time, in which each Letter, 
Syllable, Word, or Expreffion is pronounced; the 
Elevations and Depreflions of the Voice, the Si- 
lence or Repofe of the Voice at the End of Words 
or Sentences, eve. Thefe Accents may be very 
numerous: ‘There are in the Hebrew Grammars 
more than thirty of them, and Servias Honoratus 
reckons eight in the Latin. 

The Acute Accent fhews when the Voice is to be 
raifed, and is expreffed thus (‘). 

The Grave Accent fhews when the Voice is to 
be depreffed, and is figured thus, (’). 

The Grcumflex Accent is compos’d of both the 
Acute and the Grave, and is expreffed thus, (*). 

The Long Accent fhews that the Voice is to ftop 
upon the Vowel that has that Mark, and it is ex- 
preffed thus, (~). 

The Short Accent fhews that the time of Pronun- 
ciation ought to be fhort, and is marked thus. ( ~): 

Hyphen, is an Accent in Grammar, that implies 
two Words are to be joyned, as male-fanus. 

Diaftole, is an Accent in Grammar, which fhews 
that thofe Words or Sentences to which it is ad- 
joyned are to be {eparated, its Mark is (,). 

Apoftrophe, is an Accent in Grammar, fhewin 
there is a Vowel to be rejected, and is expt 
thus, (°) and placed over the Head of the Letter. 

ACCENT in Mufick, is a Modulation of the 
Voice, to exprefs the Paffions either Naturally or 
Artificially. 

ACCEPTANCE, in Law, is an agreeing to 
fome Aétalready done, which without fuch Agree- 
ment, might have been undone or avoided ; asifa 
Man and his Wife feized of Land in Right of his 
Wife, do joyn and make a Leafe by Deed, referv- 
ing Rent, and the Husband dying, the Wife ac- 
cepts orreceives the Rent: By this Acceptance in her, 
the Leafe is made good, and fhall bar her from - 
bringing a Cui in vita, 

ACCEPTILATION, in Civil-Law, is the fame 
with Acquittance in Common-Law, being a Verbal Di- 
{charge from the Creditor to the Debtor. 

ACCESS or Accefion, the Fit or Paroxy/m of a 
Difeafe. 

ACCESSIBLE Height, is either that which may 
be mechanically meafured by the Application of a 
Meafure to it, or elfe an Height w ofe Bafe and 
Foot can be approached to 5 and from thence a 
Length meafured on the Ground. 

ACCESSORIUS Willifii, isa Nerve which a- 
rifes from the Medulla Spinalis, about the begin- 
nine of the fixth Pair of the Neck ; as it afcends 
tothe Head, it receives on each fide a Twig from 
the firft five Pair of Nerves of the Neck ; as they. 
rife from the Medulla Spinalis ; then it enters the 
Skull, and paffes out of it again with the Par Va- 
gum, and is wholly {pent upon the Mufculus Trape- 


3. “Tis plain, the Spaces deferib’d, or the Di- 
flances run thro’ in the Fall, will always be as the 
Squares of the Times: For the fimilar Triangles 
ACD, Aio, Ae Ry &c, are to one another as 
the Squares of their Homologous Sides 4 ¢, 4 #; 


we, 

4. Wherefore if a heavy Body defcending from 
its Place of Reft, defcribe any Length in a given 
Time, in twice that Time it will defcribe four 
times the Length ; in thrice the Time, nine times 
the Length, e7¢. Or, in other Words, if the Times 
are confidered in Arithmetical Proportionals; 1, 2, 
3, 4) 5, oe. the Spaces defcribed will be 1, 45 9> 
16, 25, Ge. i 

5. Since the Space in the firft part of Time is 
x, in the fecond es in the third 9, ec. if you 
confider the Space run through in the fecond Par- 
ticle of ‘Time feparately, it will be as 3; and if 
from 9, the Space defcribed in the third part of 
Time, you take 4, the Space before deferibed in 
the 2d Moment, there will remain 5, ¢7¢. where- 
fore fuppofing the Moments or Parts of ‘Time e- 
qual, the Spaces defcribed by the Defcent of an 
heavy Body beginning from Reft, in each Mo- 
ment confidered feparately, will be as the natural 
odd Numbers, 1, 3) 59 7> 92 TT) 13, 15, I)> 
ere. 

6. And fince the Velocities acquired in falling, 
are as the Times, the’ Spaces run through will be 
alfo as the Squares of the Velocities; and both 
‘Times and Velocities will be in fubduplicate Ratio 
of the Spaces defcribed by any falling Body. 

ACCELERATORES Urine, area pair of Mu- 
{cles belonging to the Pens, whofe ufe is to expedite 
the Urine and the Genitura: Our accurate Mr. 
Couper faith, Authors have been miftaken in af- 
figning the Origination of thefe Mufcles, either to 
the Sphinffer Ani, or to the Tubercles of the Offa 
Ifchii ; for they arife Flefhly from the fuperior Part 
of the Urethra, as it paffes under the Offa Pubis, 
encompaffing the external Part of the Bulb of its 
cavernous Body ; both thefe Mufcles meet on the 
inferior Part, and march on according to the Length 
of the Skin in the Perineum, when parting from 
each other, they afcend to their Infertions on each 
fide the Corpora Cavernofa Penis. He thinks alfo, 
that they affit the Ereftores Penis, by driving the 
Blood contained inthe Bulb of the Cavernous Body 
of the Urethratowards the Glands in a greater Quan- 
tity, whereby it becomes diftended: ‘The Veins 
which carry off the Refluent Blood from the Corpus 
Cavernofum Urethre, being at that time comprefs'd 
by the fwelling of thefe Mufcles. 

ACCENSION, is the enkindling or fetting any 
Body on Fire. 

ACCENT in Grammar, isa Mark placed over 
a Syllable, to fhew ’tis ronounced with a ftrong- 
er or weaker Voice. ‘The Greeks, who were the 
greateft obferver of Accents, diftinguifh them into 
the Acute one mark’d thus, ('), the Grave one thus, 
(), and the Grcwmflex thus, (*). But of late one 
Hennin, a Dutchman, hath written a Book to prove 
the Accents were not ancient among the Greeks, 
and that that Language ought not to be pronoun- 
ced according to them: He pretends no Accents are 
tobe tound in any MSS. above 800 Years old, and 
takes them to be an Invention of the Arabs about 
the time of Mabomer’s Death. He fays, the Ma/- 
foretes of Tiberias brought them into the Bible a- 
bout the Sixth Century, and that they were per- 


Lins. 

ACCESSORY, ia the Common-Law, is a Per- 
fon advifing or procuring before the Faét, or aid- 
ing and aflifting, receiving or protecting after it, 
one that hath committed Felony; who therefore 
fhall have Judgment of Life and Member, as well 
as the Principal which did the Felony, but not till 
the Principal ‘be firft attainted, convict, or out- 
lawed thereupon. A Man alfo may be Acceffory 
toan Accetlory, by aiding, receiving, @7¢. an Ac- 
ceffory to Felony. In the Starute-Law ‘tis fuchan 


one 


KCC 


as abetts, advifes, aids or receives one that com- 
mits Felony, which is made fo by Statute. 

ACCIDENT: This Word is ufed by Logici- 
ang in three Senfes. 

1, In Oppofition to the Effence of any Thing, 
whatever doth not effentially belong to it may 
(tho’a Subftance it felf) yet be an Accident or Ad- 
junét to that Thing, or belong to it only acciden- 
tally, as the Cloths a Man hath on; the Money 
in his Purfe, exc. 'Thefe indeed are more properly 
called Adjunfs; and by the School-men are di- 
ftinguifhed by the Name of Verbal Accidents. 

2. In Contradiftinction to the Effential Proper- 
ties of any Subject, many Qualities are called c- 
cidents ; becaufe they are there not Ejfextially but 
Accidentally, hisin the Schools is called Accidens 
Predicabilis, and implies a Common Quality, which 
may or may not be in any Subject, as any particu- 
lar Colour, &c. 

3. In Oppofition to Subftance, a'Thing is called 
an Accident, when it is its Effence or Nature to In- 
bere or fubfift in fome Subftance, and cannot be 
alone: And thus it is with all Qualities whatfoever. 
This is called Accidens Predicamencale, and the nine 
Jaft Predicaments are in this Senfe Accidents. 

In reference to its Cau/e alfo, or at leaft.as to our 
Knowledge of it, a Thing is frequently ftiled an 
Accident, by which we mean an Effect either ca- 
fually produced, or which to us apppears to have 
been A 

ACCIDENTS (in Heraldry) are the Points and 
Abatements in an Efcutcheon ; which fee. 

ACCIDENTAL Poizt, in Perfpective is a Point 
in the Horizontal Line, where Lines parallel among 
themfelves, tho’ not perpendicular to the Picture, 
do meet. 

A. ACCLIVITY, isa 
Steepnefs reckoned 
upwards on a Slope 
Line, as Declivis is a 
fteepnefs downwards. 
Thus B A is an Ac- 
clivity 3 4A Ba Decli- 
C vity. 
ACCOMODATE, fignifies amongft Geome- 
ters, to fit in a Line or Figure into a Circle, eve. 
fo as the Conditions of the Propofition or Problem 
require. See Apply. ; 

ACCOMPT, a Writ in Law fo called, lying 
againft a Bailiff or Receiver, who will not give up 
his Accounts, or come to an Account for what he 
hath received. Ifthe Auditorsaffigned him, find 
that he is in Arrears, they have Power by the Sta- 
tutes of Weftm. 2. C. 10. to award him to Prifon 
till he have made Satisfaction : But if they won't 
allow him reafonable Charges, or if they charge 
him with more than he hath received, any Friend 
of his may fue out a Writ Ex Parte Tals, from 
the Chancery, directed to the Sheriff, to take out 
four Main-Pernors, to bring his Body before the 
Barons of the Exchequer on a certain Day, and 
to warn his Lord or Mafter to appear there at the 
fame time. ; 

ACCORD, in Law, isan Agreement or Con- 
traét from one Man to another, to give him Satif- 
fation for fome Trefpafs or Damage done, which 
when executed and Performed, is a good Bar in 
Law againft an Action of Trefpafs for that Damage 
or Offence., 


B 


Ay Gre 
ACCRETION ; nearly of the fame Senfe with 
Augmentation, and is properly an Addition ofMat- 
ter to any Body externally : This is ufually faid of 
the encreafe of Bodies without Life, and is fome- 
times called Appofition or Fuxta Pofition, But fome 
will have the encreafe of Living Bodies to be by 
Introfumption and Affimilation of the Aliementary 
ox nourifhing Particles, 

Dr. Havers in his Ofteologia gives this Account of 
Accretion, that the Nutritious Particles being fe- 
parated by the Glandules placed every where on 
the fides of the Arteries, are carried into thofe {mall 
Nervous Pipes, or Interftices of the Fibres where 
the Spirits move, fo that they fallin the way of the 
Spirit's Motion : 'Thefe Spirits he fuppofes to have 
a twofold Motion ; one direct, the other Rotatory 
or turning round their Axes. While an Animal is 
capable of Accretion , and the Particles of which 
the folid Parts confift are not entitely united at 
their Extremities, but are capable of receding one 
from another, both end-ways and laterally; the 
Spirits act upon the Nutritious Particles (which 
are ofa Vifcous Nature) by their Rotary Motion, 
by which they carry them to the fides of the Fibres 
and Bony Strings, driving fome againft the fides of 
their Parts, and forcing them out laterally: Others 
they drive into the Interftices between the Extre- 
mities, thereby lengthning every Series of them 5 
where they are placed and fix’d, and thus the Parts 
of an Animal Body increafe both in Thicknefs and 
Longitude. But after the Particles are united at 
their Extremities, and no longer capable of making 
Room to lode the Nutritious Parts out of the way 
of the Spirits dire€t Motion; then the Spirits come 
to act a the Nutritious Matter by that Motion, 
and to drive it fo through the Nervous Channels, 
that it has not the liberty of {topping and adhering ; 
and fo the Accretion of the Animal ceafes. 

ACETABULUM, is that Cavity in theHuckle 
Bone which is appointed toreceive the Head of the 
Thigh Bone within it : A]fo certain Glandules in 
the Chorion are call’d Acetabula, concerning which 
(fee Cotyledones.) 

ACERB, is a Tafte betwen Sowre and Bitter, 
fuch as moft Fruits have before they are ripe. 

ACETUM Radicatum , is the fharpeft part of 
Vinegar, when the Phlegm is drawn off, 

ACETUM Philofophorum ; fo fome Chymifts 
call that four Liquor which is made be diflolving 
alittle Butter or Icy Oyl of Antimony in a con- 
fiderable Quantity of Water. 

ACETUM Alcalifatum, is diftilled Vinegar fal- 
turated with fome Alkalizate Salt. 

ACHAMECH, with fome Chymifts fignifies 
the Drofs of Silver. 

ACHERNER, a bright fixed Star of the firft 
Magnitude, in Eridanus, whofe Longitude is ro. 
31. of 4%, Latitude 59. 18. 

ACHOLITE or 4colit¢, an ‘inferior Church 
Servant, who, next under the Sub-Deacon, fol- 
lowed or waited on the Priefts and Deacons, and 
penning the meaner Offices of lighting the Can- 

les, and carrying the Bread and Wine, and pay- 
ing other fervile Attendance. ( 

ACHOR,, is a fort of a crufted Scab which 
makes an Iching and Stink on the Surface of the 
Head, and is occafioned by a Serous, Salt and 
Sharp Matter: The difference betwixt an Achor 
and Favus confifts in this, that in Achors the Holes 
or Cavities are {mall, and fometimes not Gar 5 

ut 
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ACOSMY, is an in ill ftate of Health accompa- 
nied with the Lofs of the natural florid Colour of 
the Face. 

ACOUSTICKS, are Medicines or Inftruments 
which help the Hearing; as to the latter of which, 
the ufe of Otocox/lick Trumpets is now very com- 
mon; and no queftion Inftruments of this kind 
are capable of Improvement. Dr. Hook in his Pre- 
face to his Micrography, faith, ’tis not impoffible 
to hear a Whifper at a Furlong or jth part ofa 
Mile’s diftance: That he knows a way by which 
’tis eafy.to hear any one {peak thro’ a Wall of a 


but ina Fuvws they are more large and confpicu- 


ous. 

ACHLYS, according to fome, is a kind of 
Darknefs in the Eyes, accounted one of the Spe- 
cies of Amblyopia, or Dimnefs of Sight. 

ACHRONICAL, is ufed in Aftronomy for the 
Rifing of a Star when the Sun fets; or the Setting 
of a Star when the Sun rifes; in which Cafes the 
Star is {aid either to rife or fet Achronically ; which 
is one of the three Poetical Rifings or Settings.. 

ACIDITY, is the Taft which Bodies that are 
Acid or Sharp affect the Mouth with ; And thofe 
Bodies ate called Yard thick: And that byhelpofa diftended Wire, 

ACIDS, whofe Particles are fuppofed to belong- | the Sound may be propagated toa very confidera- 
ifh, flexible, penetrating, and attenuating ; and| ble Diftance almoft in an Inftant. 
which have their Points fharp and piercing. And] ACQUIETANDIS Plegiis, is a Fufticies, that 
thefe are either Natural Acids; which havea pro- | lies for a Surety againft a Creditor, that refufeth 
per Acidity of their own, without the help of Art, | to acquit him after the Debt is paid. 
as Juice of Limons, ec. ot elfe Artificial Acids 3] ACQUIETANTIA de Shiri ex Hundreds, to 
which are made by Fire in Chymical Operations. be free ftom Suit and Service in Shires and Hun- 
So that Acid Spirits or Stygian Liquors, as the Chy- | dreds. 
mifts call them, from their Powers to deftroy or CQU ITTAL, in Law, fignifies the Difcharge 
diffolve Bodies, feem to be nothing but an Acid | of a'Tenant from any Entries or Moleftations, for 
Salt diffolved, aud put into a violent Motion by the | any manner of Service iffuing out of the Land to 
Fire: 'Thefe are called Acid Menftruums. You may | any Lord ; that is, above the Mifne. It fignifies 
eafily know whether any Liquor contain in it any | alfo, when two are indicted of Felony, the one as 
Acid Salt or not, by dropping fome of it ona little | Principal, the other as Acceffary ; the Principal 
Syrup of Violets {pread on white Paper ; or in a| being difcharged, the Acceflary by confequence is 
Solution of Blue-bottle Flowers, vc. for then the | alfo acquitted. 

Blue will be immediately turned into a Red or] ACQUITTANCE, fignifieth a Releafe or Dit 

reddifh purple Colour; whereas if it turn Green, | charge in writing of a Sum of Money, or other 

*tisa fign the Liquors abounds with Saltsofan Uri- | Duty, which ought to be paid or done. 

nous or Lixiviate Nature ; which how to diftin-| ACRASY, is the Excefs or Predominancy of 

guifh, ee thofe Words. The Acidity of any Liquor | one Quality above another, in the Conftitution of 

may allo be concluded by its being able to deftroy | ahuman Body. 

the Bluenefs of a Tin@ture of Lignum Nepbriticum : ACRE of Land ; its Quantity is four Square 

(See Colours, and the. ways of producing fudden| Roods; or 160 fquare Poles; or 4840 {quare 

Changes of them.) Yards ; or 43560 iquare Feet. Bya Statute of 
ACIDULA, any Medicinal Waters that are| 31 of Eliz, °tis ordained, That if any Man e- 

not hot,, like thofe at the Bath, which are called | rect a new Cottage, he fhall add 4 Acres of Land 

Therme. to it. 

ACINUS, in Botanicks, doth not fignify a} ACRIMONIOUS Bodies, are thofe, (in the 
Grape-ftone, but the Fruit it {elf of all fuch Plants | General) whofe Particles do eat, fret, deftroy and 
which bear it, in a manner refembling Grapes : diffolve what comes in their way, or which have a 
It is fofter and more Juicy than a Berry, and there-} great Acrimony, 
fore diftingifhable from it; as it is alfo becaufe} ACRISY, is fuch a State or Condition of a 
the Acini grow in Bunches or Clufters, and Ber-| Difeafe, that no right Judgment can be made of 
ries often fingle. the Patient whether he will recover or not. 

ACINIFORMIS Tunica, is the fame with the ACROMION, isthe upper Procefs of the Shoul- 
Uvea Tunica of the Eye. _. + | der-Blade, or the top of the Shoulder, ‘where the 

ACMASTICK Fever, with fome, is the fame as | Neck-Bones are joined with the Shoulder-Blades. ' 
Synochus. “ACROMPHALUM, is the Middle of the 

ACME, ingeneral, fignifies the Height or Top | Navel. 
of any thing; the Word is more efpecially ufed] ACRONICAL, fee Achronical. 
to denote the Height of a Diftemper, many of ACRONYCHAL, is the fame with Achronical, 
which have four Periods, . 1. The Arche or begin- | which fee. 
ning. 2. The Anabafis, or Growth and Increafe. ACROS, with fome Writers is the Height of a 
3. The deme, when the Morbifick Matter is at the | Difeafe ; and with fome Anatomifts, the Tops, or 
Height, 4. The Paracme, or the Declenfion of the |Prominences of Bones, ec. 

Diftemper. ACROSPIRE, the fame with Plume, which fee. 
ACOLITE, fee Acholite. ACROSTICKS ; are a certain Number of Ver- 
ACONTIAS, a fort of Comets, fhaped like a |fes, whofe initial Letters make up fome Perfon’s 

Dart or Javelin. _ Its Head is fometimes round, |Name, Title, or fome particular Motto. 

and fometimes oblong or comprefled ; and its} ACROTERIA or 4croters, fignify in Archi- 

Tail or Train is flender, but extended to a great |teture thofe fharp Pinacles and {pit Battlements, 

Length. which ftand in Ranges about flat Puildings, with 
ACOPUM, according to fome Writers, isa Fo- |Rails and Balafters: They fignify alfoa fort of 

mentation of warm and emollient things, to allay |Pede/tal to fupport Statues. : % 

the Senfe of Wearinefs, occafioned by too violent | ACTINOBOLISM, is the fame with the Dif 

Labour or Exercife. fufion orDiradiation of Light or Sound, by which 

its carried or flows every way from its Centre. 


ACTION, 
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ACTION of 4 Writ, isa Phrafe of Speech when | nex the Letters by which any of the Quantities was 


one pleads fome Matter, by which he fhews, that | exprefs’d ; 


the Plaintiff had no Caufe to have the Writ which 
he brought 5 and yet it may be that he may have 
another Writ or AGiow for the fame Matter. 

ACTION | upon the Cafe, is a Writ brought a- 

ainft one for an Offence done without Force, as 
for not performing Promife made by the Defendant 
to the Plaintiff, or for {peaking of Words where- 
by the Plaintiff is defamed, or for other Mifde- 
meanor or Deceit, evc. 

ACTION mix’d ; is ‘when it is part Real and 
part Perfoval; and alfo isa Suit given by the Law 
to recover the thing demanded, and Damages for 
the Wrong done. 

ACTION upon che Statute, isa Writ founded up- 
on any Statute, whereby any Aétion is given to one 
in any Cafe whereby no Aétion was before. 

ACTIONS Perfonal, are A€tions whereby a 
Man claims Debt, or other Goods or Chattels, or 
Damage for them, orfor Wrong done to his Perfon. 

ACTION Popular, is an A€tion upon the Breach 
of fome Penal Statute, which any Man that will 
may fue for himfelf and the King, by Information 
or otherwife. 

_ ACTIONS Real, are Actions whereby the Plain- 
tiff claims Title to Lands, Tenements, Rents or 
Commons, in Fee, or for Term of Life. 

ACTIVE PRINCIPLES, according to the 
Chymifts, are the Spirit, Oyl and Salt, becaufe 
their Parts being briskly in Motion do caufe Acti- 
on in other Bodies. 

ACTUARY, the Clerk that Regifters the Acts 
and Conftitutions of a Convocation. 

ACUTE ANGLES : See Angles. 

ACUTE ANGLED Triangle : See Triangle, 

ACUTE DISEASE, is that which is over in a 
little time, but not without eminent Danger to 
the Patient. 

ACUTE ACCENT, in Grammar, fhews when 
the Voice is to be raifed, and is expreffed thus, (’). 

ACUTE Angular Seftion of a Cone, was the Term 
that the ancient Geometers ufed for the Ellipsis ; 
but pollonins Pergeus firft demonftrated, that the 
Seétion of any Cone thro’ both it Sides, will pro- 
duce the fame Figure ; whereas they confider’d 
it only in that Cone whofe Seétion by the Exis is 
a Triangle acute mae at the Vertex. 

ADARIGE, with fome Chymitts fignifies Sal 
Armoniack. 

ADDITAMENTS, Things added a-new to the 
ordinary Ingredients of any Compofition ; or to a 
Menftruum, to enable it the better to open, and 
diffolve any Body. 

ADDITION, in general, is the puttinig of two 
Things or Quantities together ; and that Quanti- 
ty which arifes or refults from thence, iscall’d the 
Sum or Acgregate of thofe Quantities. 

ADDITION in Algebra or Species, is performed 
in general, byconjoyning the Quantities propofed, 
ptelerving their proper Signs. And the proper Mark 
or Sign of Addition is-|-, which is always fuppo- 
fed to belong to the Quantity which follows it. 

Thus, if to 34) the Sum is 3a-|- 24 or 54, and 

you add. ant A-\-2bwhen added to e--bb 
ig” makes 4-|-C-|-2b--bb 

Addition in Algebra may eafily be learnt by ob- 
ferving the following particular Rules. 

_1. When Simple aad. Like Integers, having Like 
Signs are to be added, colle&t the Numbers (or 
Ceefficients) allinto one Sum, and to that Sum an- 


and laftly, prefix the pr ion = 
hues co y> p Proper Sign 5 


—2b and--bed 
make —[3b  -Fabed 
“4bed and—36de 
make-+-qhea —4de 
make —gode, 


2. Rule, When two fimple and like Quantities 
have equal Numbers prefix'd, and unlike Signs, 


the Sum is 0; 


Thusantaadd nia rbd th MLE 
é ne and __), and Fi den 
oo 00/769 


N. B. The Reafon of which is plain, if you 
confider that all Quantities having Negative 
Signs, are in Nature direétly contrary to fuch 
as have Affirmative ones; and therefore will 
always deftroy one another. Thus, if a Man 
have 10 Pounds in Cafh, and run in Debt 131. 
that is, if to his Cafh he add tol, (which is 
the proper way to exprefs a Debt) there will 
remains nothing; for the Debt, or—rol, 
will quite deftroy the Cafh, or--10h So 
alfo if a Man owe to/. and having nothing to 
pay it, then hath he a —rol. or is rol. worfe 
than nothing: And if any Perfon give him ro /, 
or add a-\“1o0l. to his—1o0/ the Sum will 
be nothing , but however the Man will, tho’ 
worth nothing, be 1o/. better than he was 
before. 


So that ’tis a general Rule in Akebra, that to 
add—is the fame as to take away-t, and to take 
away—is the fame thing as to add++-, and to 
take away-l-is all one as to add—. 

3. Rule. When two fimple and like Quantities 
are given, having unlike Signs, and unequal Num- 
bers prefix'd; fubftract the leffer Number from 
the greater, and to the Remainder annex the Let- 
ters due, prefixing the Sign that belongs to the 


greater Quantity, 


Thus, 4-34 14g 8) 
ey OTE ae 
-|-24 iors Gags 


The Reafon of which is clear from what was 
{aid in the laft Rule. 

4. Rule. When three or more fimple and like 
Quantities have unlike Signs, colleét the Affirma- 
tive Quantities into one Sum, the Negative into 
another, then (by the 3d Rule) add thefe toge- 
ther, and the laft Sum is the Sum fought ; ° 

Thus, —74)y—10¢ 

—34 j 
aces 
“94 


--44 Sum. at 

5. Rule. When two or more fimple and unlike 

Quantities are propofed, write them down one af- 

ter another without, altering their Signs 5 
Thus, +34 
—13b 
“34-46 | 

From the due Apprehenfion of, and mature 

Confideration’ on which Rules, the Addition 

of Compound Quantities may be eafily per- 


form’d ; 


Cc Thus, 


\ wae scr PE SEE SES EIEIO EA 8 EA LO AEDT AO : ec ) - 


ADD 


“Thus, -{-3ee4-7bb 


—Le——" 2 


ADDITION of Indexes is performed after the 
fame manner with that of Algebraical Quantities. 

Thus, to 3 add 3, the Sum is 6, where both 
are the Indexes of Integer Numbers: But to 3 
add 4 the Sum will be 1: To add 3, the Sum 
willbe 2, eve. 

ADDITION of Inregers, in Common Arithme- 
tick, is performed by this fingle Rule : 

Set the Numbers orderly one under another, 7. . 
Units under Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds 
under Hundreds, ec. 

_. Then colleét each Column fingly into one Sum, 
beginning at the Right Hand, at the place of U- 
nits; and if the Units in that Row are lefs than 
10, fet them down under the Line; but if they are 
more than 10, {et down only the Overplus, and 
carry the ‘Tens to the next Row, in which fet 
down (under the Line) the odd Tens, and carry the 
Hundreds to the third Column, ec. as you will 
fee in the following Examples. 


E60: neSdei br75O\o% S789 EN 93256 

72 68 382 3452 13700 

— — 568 7398 78250 
805 ghOBnn seen Bag 97662 

1706 —— 15628 

203 0.6 tian mpm 

2974.96 


14. 
But if the Numbers be of different, or of feveral 
Denominations, then they muft be added by fum- 
ming up each Denomination by it felf, and feeing 
how many of them will make one of the next De- 
nomination ; and bearing fo many Units forwards 
as thofe will come to. 
Thus, fuppofe the following Pounds, Shillings 
and Pence were to be collegted into one Sum. 
lL. Sexe acb Beginning with the Pence, I 


135 : 17: 08 fay 9 and 2 are 11, and 8 makes 


95 : 11 : oz 19, which becaufe it is 7 above 
3:05:09 12, ora Shilling, I fet down 
234: 14: 07 the odd Seven Pence, and car- 


ry one Shilling to the next 
Rank. Say 1 that I carry and 5 is 6, and one is 7, 
and 7 ist4; I fet down 4, and I find I have in 
all 3 Tens, therefore I fet down one Ten on the 
Left Hand of the 4, and carry one Pound to the 
Column of Pounds; where | proceed, juft as in 
Addition of Integers, and find the whole Sum to be 
234l. 145. o7d. 


ADDITION of Logarithms : See Logarithms, 


3. 

ADDITION of Vulgar Frattions: See Vulgar 
Frattions, 

ADDITION of Decimal Frafions: See Decimal 
Fraftions, 

ADDITION in Law, is that which is given to 
a Man befides his proper Name and Sirname, to 
thew of what Eftate, Deere or Myftery he is, the 
place of his Birth or Habitation. 

ADDUCENT MUSCLES, ate thofe that 
bring forward, clofe, or draw together the Parts of 
the Bedy whereunto they are annexed. 

ADDUCTORES ; the fame with Adducent 
Mufeles. 

ADDUCTOR OCULL, isa Mufcle of the Eye, 
fo call’d, becaufe it inclines its Pupil towards the 


ADE 


Nofe; and alfo Bibitoriws, it dire€ting the Eye to- 


wards the Cup in drinking. 

ADDUCTOR POLLICIS, is a Mufcle of the 
Thumb, which arifes tendinous in common with 
the Abduétor Indic, and becoming flefhly, afcends 
bliquely to its broad ‘Termination at the fuperior 
part of the firft Bone of the Thumb. This brings 
the Thumb nearer the Fore-Finger. 

ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS, is a Muf- 
cle of the Great-Toe, which arifeth partly tendi- 
nous and partly flefhy ftom the Inferior Parts of 
the Os Cuneiforme Tertium, and dilating its felf to a 
flefh Belly, marcheth obliquely in the bottom of 
the Foot, and becomes lefs and tendinous as its In- 
fertion to the Internal Part of the Offa SefJamoidea 
of the Great-Toe, laterally oppofite to the Ter- 
mination of the Abduftor Pollicés Peds, This brings 
the Great-Toe nearer the reft. 

ADEN, is the Term fora Glandule in an Ani- 
mal Body, which is either Conglobated, as the Glands 
of the Mefentary, &c. With fome alfo ’tis ufed for 
a Tumour in the Groin, the fame with Bubo. 

ADEPS or Pinguedo, Fat, is a fimiliar Part of 
the Body: But Adeps and Pinguedo differ in this, 
that Adeps isa thicker, harder, and more earthy 
Subftance than Pinguedo; the Fat which is particu- 
larly meant by 4deps flows from the Blood thro’ 
peculiar Veffels into Bags or Bladders appropriate 
thereunto, as is plain from the Obfervation of 
Malplebins. 

ADEPTISTS, or Adepts, are fuch Alchymifts 
as pretend to have gain’d the Secret of the Tran/mu- 
tation of Metals, or to make the Philofopher’s Stone = 
Of thefe Myftical Invifible Gentlemen (they fay) 
there are 12 always in being; which are kept fup- 
ply’d by new ones when any of the Fraternity plea- 
{eth to die, or to tranflate himfelf to fome place 
where he can make ufe of his Gold, for in this 
wicked World it will not procure them Shirts. 

ADEQUATE; a thing is faid to be adequate 
to, or adequately to agree with another, when 
"tis every way equal to itin Extent, Capacity, Pow- 
er, exc. and all other Properties; and neither ex- 
ceeds it, nor falls fhort of it in any refpe&t. And 
thus when the Notions or Ideas that we have of 
any thing, take in all the Properties of that thing, 
and that we omit conceiving nothing which be- 
longs toit, we then fay we have Adequate Ideas of 
fuch things. 

ADEQUATE IDEAS, are thofe Ideas which 
perfectly ae the Architypes or Images which 
the Mind fuppofes them to be taken from ; which 
it intends them to flaed for, and to which it refers 
them. ~ 
ADJACENT or Contiguous Angles, fee Angles. 

ADIAPHORUS,, or Neutral, i.e. indifferent 5 
So'Mr. Boyle calls a kind of Spirit which he diftilled 
from Tartar and fome other Vegetable Bodies ; 
which was neither Acid, Vinows, nor Urinus. ?T is, 
made thus; Firft, Shavings of Box, Guajacum, or 
any other ponderous Wood are diftilled per fe in a 
Retort; and then the fowrith Liquor is rectified 
to free it from the Phlegm: After this a Quantity 
of Powder of Coral, exc. was thrown into the fowre 
Spirit, which it readily diffolved ; and the Acid 
Parts of the Menftruum did fo affociate themfelves 
with the Coral, as to leave a part of Liquor that 
was by no means of an Acid Nature, but which 
when gently drawn off the Coral, was of a {trong 
Smell, yet without any Acidity, and in many re- 
fpeéts of a different Nature from almoft any other 


common Spirit. AD- 


ADI 


ADJECTIVES (in Grammar) are fuch Words | which is annexed another Tunic 


ADV 


» Without 


as defcribe the manner only of the Being of a} particular Name, made up of the Tendons of thot. 


thing, and haveno natural fubfiftence of their own, 
but do fubfitt by Now Subjtantives, to which they 
are joyned. 

AD INQUIRENDUM, a Writ in Law com- 
manding an Enquiry to be made (for the better 
Execution of Juitice) about the Merits of a Caufe 
depending in the King’s Court. 

ADJOINING ANGLES, in Geometry: See 
Angles, or Contiguous. 

ADJOURNMENT, is the putting off of any 

Court or Meeting, and appointing it to be kept at 
another Place or Time. 
- ADIPOSA MEMBRANA, is the Bafis of the 
Cellule Adipofe, is double, and may be divided in- 
totwo Parts; the one is External throughout 
which there are a number of little Cells, 
Fat; the other is Internal, which Anatomifts have 
miftaken for the Membrana Carnofa, becaufe it has 
a greater Number of Blood Veffels. 

ADIPOSA VENA, or Renal; a Vein arifing 
from the defcending Trunk of the Cava ;_ which 
{preads its felf on the Coat, and Fat, that covers 
the Kidneys. 

ADIPOSI DUCTUS, call’d alfo Sacculi, Vefi- 
cule Adipofe or Lobuli, arg Veffels which convey 
the Adeps or Fat into the Interftices of the Mufcles, 
or to the Parts between the Flefh and the Skin. 

ADIT, is the Shaft, or Entrance into any 
Mine. 

ADJUDGE, when a determinate Sentence is 

aft in the behalf of another, the Cafe is faid to 
Ke Adjudged for him. 

ADJUNCT: Whatever comes to any Being 
from without, is called an Adjun&# to that Being ; 
as being not naturally and effentially belonging to 
it, but adjoyned or {uperadded to it. 

AD JURA REGIS, is a Writ that lies for the 
King's Clerk againft him that fought to eject him, 
to the Prejudice of the King’s Title in Right of his 
Crown. 

ADJUTANT, an Officer in the Army, the fame 
with an Aide-Major, which {ee. 

ADMEASUREMENT of Dover, isa Writthat 
lies where a Woman is endowed by an Infant, or 
bya Guardian, of more than fhe ought to have. 

ADMEASUREMENT of Pafture, is a Writ 
that lies againft fuch, as having Common of Pa- 
fture appendant to their Free-holds, do furcharge 
it with more Cattle than they ought to do. 

ADMINISTRATION, (in Law) is the difpo- 
fing of a Man’s Goods or Eftate that died inteftate, 
or without any Will, with an Intent to givean Ac- 
count thereof. s 

ADMINISTRATOR, he that has the Goods 
ofa Man dying inteftate, committed to his Charge 
by the Dedinsey: and is accountable for the fame. 
If the Perfon be a Woman, fhe is called an -4d- 
miniftratin. 

ADMITTENDO CLERICO, isa Writ grant- 
ed to him that hath recovered his Right of Prefen- 
tation againft the Bifhop, in the Common Bench, 

ADMITTENDO in Socium, is a Writ for the 
Affociation of certain Perfons to Juftices of Affize 
before appointed. 

ADNATA TUNICA, is the common Mem- 
brane of the Eye, called Conjunfive, it {prings 
from the Skull, grows to the Exterior Part of the 
Tunica Cornea and that the vifible Species may 
pafs there, leaves a round Cavity forward, to 


ull of | of others, 


| Ditch dugg all along the 


Mufcles which move the Eye: rea i 
Whitenefs, ’tis called Allie. Seance 

AD OCTO, among fome of the Antient Phi- 
lofophers, isa Term fignifying the Higheft or Su- 
petlative Degree; becaufe they reckoned no Des 
gree above the Eighth, in their way of diftinguifh- 
ing of Qualities. 

ADONICK, a fort of a fhort Verfe, confifting 
of a Dastyle and a Spondees as Rara Juventus ; "tis 
ufually placed at the end of each Stanza of Saphick 
Verfes. So called ftom Adonis, in whofe Peaife 
they wete firft made. 

AD QUOD DAMNUM, is a Writ which 
ought to be fued before the King grant certain Li- 
berties, as a Fair, Market, eve. to the Prejudice 


There is alfo another Writ of 4d quod Damnum, 
if any one will turn a Common High-way, and 
lay out another as beneficial, - 

. ADRAMIRE: See Arraign. 

AD TERMINUM qui preterit, isa Writ of 
Entry that lies where a Man having leafed Lands 
or Tenements for Life or Years, and after the Term 
expired, is held from them by the Tenant, or o- 
ther Stranger that occupieth the fame, and defor- 
ceth the Leffor: In fuch Cafe this Writ lieth for 
the Leffor and his Heirs, 

ADVANCE DITCH, in F Ofttification, is 2 

t Glacés beyond the Coun- 
terfcarp, and ufually filled with Water, 

ADVANCE GUARD, is the firft Line or Di: 
vifion ofan Army, ranged or marching in Battle- 
aray ; or that Part which is next to the Enemy, or 
which marches fitft towards them. The whole 
Body of an Army confifts of the Advance Guard, 
the Arriere Guard, and the Main Body. 

Sometime alfo a Party of 15 or 20 Horfe com- 
manded by a Lieutenant beyond, but within fight 
of the Main Guard, is called an Advance Guard, 
and is defigned for the greater Security of the Camp. 

ADVENT, inthe Sacred Calender, is the Time 
from the Sunday that falls either upon St. Andrew's 
Day, or next to it, till Chriffmas; which Time 
was wont anciently to be {pent in a pious Prepara- 
tion for the Advent, or coming on of the Feaft of 
our Saviour’s Nativity. 

ADVENTITIA BONA, wete anciently fuch 
as came to a Man unexpectedly Windfalls, as we call 
them now: Hence ‘he Word Adventitious comes 
to be ufed by Philofophick Writers, and to fignify 
fuch Matter as doth not properly belong to any 
mix’d Body, but comes to it from fome other Place. 
Thus, ’tis a Queftion, whether in the Freezing of 
Water, there do not enter in fome Frigorifick Par- 
ticles, which are Adventitious to the Water, from 
the Air, or Freezing Mixture. 

AD VENTREM INSPICIENDUM, is 3 
Writ mentioned in the Statute of Effoignes: See 
Ventre Infpiciendo, 4 

ADVERB, in Grammar, is a Part of Sat 
undeclined, and without Conjugation ; and.is u- 
{ually joyned with a Verb to exprefs the manner of 
Action. ‘They are diftinguifhed into Adverbs of 
Time, Place, &c. 

ADULTERATION of any Thing, fuch as 
Wine, Medicinal Druggs, Chymical Preparations, 
ec. isa mixing time baler Matter with it, which 
hinders it from being truly Good and Genuine in 


its kind, 
C 3 ADVO- 


Dee ee ee ee LIN aE Ea 


Ariat Vani 


ADVOCATES, in the Ecclefiaftical Court, 
were either /duocare of the Caufes and Intereft of 
the Church, retain’d asa Counfellor and Pleader, 
to maintain the Properties and Rights: Or, Ad- 
wocate or Patron of the Prefentation and Advow- 
fon. Both thefe Offices did formerly belong to 

oa fame Founder ofa Church or Covent , and his 

‘eirs, who.were bound to protect and defend the 
Church, as well as to nominate or prefent to it. 
But when the Patrons grew negligent , or were 
Men of no Intereft or Ability an the Courts of 
Juftice, then the Religious began to retaina Law 
‘davocate, to follicite and profecute their Contro- 
yerfial Caufes. See Spelman. a 

ADVOWSON, in our Common Law, figni-| 
fies a Right to prefent a Benefice, and isas much 
as Sus Patronatus in the Canon Law 5 the Reafon 
why ’tis termed Advowfon ( Advocatio) is, becaute | 
anciently thofe who had a Right to. prelent to a 
Church, were Maintainers of st, or great Benefa- | 
Gtors to it: Thele were fometimes called Parronz, 
and fometimes 4dvocatiz. Now in the General, 
an Adyowfon is whee a Bifhop, Dean or Chap-| 
ter, and their Succeffors, or any Lay Patron, 
have a Right to prefent whom they pleafe, to a-| 
ny Spiritual Benefice, when it becomes yoid, -da- 
youfon is of two forts. Firlt, Advowfon in Grofs,) 
that is, fole or principal, not belonging to any 
Mannor, as a Parcel oe its Right : Secondly, Ad-| 
wowlon Appendant, which depends upon a Mannor, 
as appurtenant to it 5 and this may be fold by it 
felf, and then it is in Grofs: And while it is de- 
pendant to the Mannor, ’tis by Kitchen called an 
Incident. 

ADUST, burnt or parched ; the Blood is faid 
to be Ady, when by reafon of extraordinary 
Heat, the thinner Parts are fteem’d forth, and the 
thicker remain dreggy and black, as if they weie 


burnt. 

EGYLOPS, Angilops and Anchylops, is a Tu- 
mout or Swelling in the great Corner of the Eye 
by the Root of the Nofe, either with or without 
an Inflammation. 

EGYVTIACUM, fe. Unguentum, 
gs a kind of Deterfive Ointment, defcribed by 
Mefue 5 and is fo called from its black Colour, like 
the Hue of an Egyptian, 

FENIGMA: See Enigma. 


OLIPILE, is a round hollow empty Ball | 
per, eve. and furnifhed | 
with a Neck, in which there is a very flender Pipe} 


made of Iron, Brafs, Co 


opening to the Ball. Sometimes the Neck is made | 
to {crew into the Ball, which is the belt way, be- | 
caufe then the Cayity may the more readily be fil- 
Ted with Water. But if there be no Screw, you 
mutt fill it with Water, thus; Heat the Ball red 
hot, and then throw it into a Veffel of Water; the 
Water will run in at the fmall Hole, and fill about 
2 of the Cavity. And if after this the olipile be 
laid on or before the Fire, fo that the Water and 
Veftel become very much heated, the Vaporous Air 
will be forced out with very great Noife and Vio- 
lence ; but it will be by fits, and not witha con- 
ftant and uniform Blatt. Perhaps they may be 
fometimes of ufe to blow the Fire, where a very 
ioe and {trong Blaft is required. And they may 
ferve to {cent or perfume a Room, by filling them 
with erfum’d inftead of common Water. 
EQUATOR: See Equator. 
A.QUILATERAL : See Equilareral. 


Weights at equal 
reciprocally pro 
Centre , make t 
to hang even; fo that they do Equiponderate and 
not out-weigh one another : 
the Balance is in A.quilibrio. 


in Pharmacy, | 


‘Stratifying Plates of Copper with 


£AQU 
ZQUILIBRIUM , is when either equal 


Diflances, or unequal ones at 
ortionable Diftances from the 
e Arms of any Libra or Balance 


In fuch a Cafe we fay 


FEQUIVOCAL: See Ezuivocal. 
ERA: Lucilus and fome others fay, that “ra 


did originally fignify a Number ftamp’d on Boney 
to determine its current Value ; ae 
it comes from 2s Brafs, from the Plural of which 


in this Senfe 


JEra, came this femine fingular Ara ; and that 


either becaufe they put the Word Ara to each par- 
ticular of an Account, as we now do Ivem: 
elfe becaufe the Number of Years was anciently 
among the Romans 


little Brafs Nails. 


Or 


mark’d down in Tables with 
In reference to which latter 
Cuftom, the Word Aira came to fignify the fame 


with Epocha, viz. a certain Time or Date from 


whence to begin the new Year; or fome particu- 
lar way of reckoning Time and Years. And in 
this Signification the Word is thought to rife from 
thefe Initial Letters, 4. £. R.4. which, among 
the Spaniards, who began their Ava from the 


d-| Reign of Auguftus, food for Annus erat Regni Au- 
gut, The moft eminent ra’s among Chronolo- 


gers, are the Era of the World’s Creation, which, 
according to the Julian Account of Time, began 
in the Month of Offober, and on the 24th Day. 
Some place this 3950 Years before Chrift’s Birth, 
whom GafJandus faith, come neareft to Truth, and 
that this Ara is confirmed by the French 4%frono- 
mers 5 others account 3983 Years before the Birth, 
of our Saviour, and with thefe Peraviws joins. 
Kepler make them 3993 3 and there are fome who 
will have it, that the true Number is 5199. 

The Sewifh Aira or Period, invented by Hillel 
about the. Year of Chrift 344. "This is by no 


|means Hliftorical, but Artificial and Aftronomical, 


and is futed to the Yeas falfe Account of the New 
Moons, Feafts, Holydays, eve. and is of far later 
{tanding than the beginning of the World, tho’ 
they ufe it as the Date of the Creation it begins 
in Autumn. : 

The Aira from the Deftrution of Troy, begins 
June 16. as Scaliger proves out of Epheras «, “tis ve- 
ry common in Profane Authors. 

The Aira of Nabonaffar, begins the 26th of Fe- 
bruary (747 Years before Chrilt) but it varieth in 
1461 Years thro’ the whole 365 Days ; for fo ma- 
ny he accounts, negleCting the odd Hours, which 
makes a great Intercalation, 

The ira of the Olympiads begins from the New 
Moon in the Summer Solftice 777 Years before 
Chrift, and the Ara of Ipbitus is only a Colleétion 
of the Olympick Years : Thefe two are the Aira’s 
chiefly ufed by Greek Hiftorians. 

The Roman ira, from the building of the City, 
begins April 21. and is 752 Years before Chrift. 

The Chriftian ZEra from the birth of Chrift be- 

ins December 25. 
~The Turkifh Era or the Hegira, begins the 1 6th 
Day of July; they account it from Mahomet’s 
Flight, 4.D. 622. 
The Alera of the Death of Alexander the Great 


is the 12th of November, 324 Years before Chrift : 
See Epocha. 


- ZESUSTUM, or pala | Cont is mate by 
owder of Sul- 
phur 


4 - 2 “4 n : f / 
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phur in a Crucible, “whofe Cover or Lid hath a | 


Hole in it to give the Vapours vent, while the 
‘Matter is calcining in a ftrong Fire, till no more 
Fumes will arife; the Plates muft lie feparated 
while hot. In this Stratification the firtt and laft 
Beds or Layers mutt be of Sulphur. 

SCHYNOMENOUS PLANTS, the fame 
as Senfitive, which fee. 

JESTIVAL SOLSTICE, or Summer Solftice : 
See Sol/tice, : 

ALTATE PROBANDA, is a Writ of Office, 


and it lies for the Heir of the Tenant that held of 


the King in chief, to prove that he is of full Age, 
dire&ted to the Sheriff to enquire of his Age ; and 
then he fhall become Tenant to the King by the 
fame Services that his Anceftors made to the King. 

JETHER: Dr. Hook Microgr. p. 13. calls the 
#ither that Mediam or Fluid Body in which all 
other Bodies do as it were fwim and move. But 


this feems to me to favour the Cartefian Doffrine of 


an Abfolute Plenum, which, by many infallible 
Reafons and Experiments, is proved to be impof- 
fible. As therefore we call the Medium in which 
we breath and live, the Air, by which we under- 
ftand an Elaftical. Fluid Body, either having its 
very large Interftices devoid of all Matter, or elfe 
filled in part with a Fluid, which is very eafily 
moyed out of them by Compreffion, and which 
readily returns into them again, when that Com- 

reffion is taken off : So we agree to call that finer 

luid-Body, if it be a Body, which is extended 
round our Air and Atmofphere, above it and beyond 
it, up to the Planets, or to an indefinite Diftance ; 
this, I fay, we call the Aither, tho’ what we mean 
by that Word, we fcarce well underftand. For 
that there can be no Fluid whofe Parts do refift the 
Motions of Bodies thro’ them (as our Air doth) in 
the Planetary Regions, we are certain almoft to a 
Demonfiration ; becaufé the Motion of the Hea- 
venly Bodies is by no means impeded or altered by 


any {uch Refiftance, but they moveas freely as if 


they were in an abfolute Void. But that which is 


often meant by the Word Aither or Athereal Mat-| 
and feed the Cattle of Strangers in the King’s Fo- 
‘reft, and to gather Moncey due for the fame to the 


ter, is a very fine thin Diaphonous Fluid, which 
fome will have to furround the Earth up to as far 


~ as the Interftellary World, and which eafily pene-] 
trates and runs thro’ all things, and lets all things 


run as eafily thro’ it. 

AETHIOPS MINERAL, isa Medicine ufually 
made by incorporating well together equal Parts 
of running Mercury and Flower of Sulphur, and 
then deflagrating the Mixture. 

But ’tis cngh the beft way only to mix them 

' well together in a Glafs Mortar, and never to en- 
kindle the Matter at all ; the Mercury will perfeét- 
ly difappear, and the Powder in a little time will 
turn black. 

ETIOLOGY, fignifies an Account of the 
Caufes and Reafons of Difeafes, and of their va- 
rious Symptoms, in order to their Cure: Where- 
fore it is by fome called Parthology. 

AFFEERORS, a Term in Law, fignifies fuch 
as ate appointed in Court-leets, exc. upon Oath to 
mulct thofe who have committed any Fault which 
is arbitrably punifhable, and for which no exprefs 
Penalty is prefcribed by Statute. 

To Affere an Amercement, is properly to leffen 
and mitigate the Rigour of it, 

AFFIANCE (in Law) is the plighting of Troth 
between a Man and a Woman, upon an y ei 
of Marriage to be had between them. 


NGL 


AFFIDAVIT, in Law, fignifiesan Oath: As 
to make 4fidavit, is to teftify a thing upon Oath: 

AFFORCIAMENT, a Fortrefs or ftrong Hold 
or other Fortification, : 

AFFOREST, (a Termin the Foret Law) figni- 
fies to lay wafte a Piece of Ground » and turn it 
into Fore/t. 
_ AFFRAY, or 4ffraiment, in the Common-Law, 
is an Aftrightment put upon one or more Perfons - 
and this may be wrought, they fay, without a 
Word fpoken or Blow given: As if a Man fhould 
fhew himfelf in Armour, or furnifhed with Wea- 
pons not ufually worn, it may ftrikea Fear into o- 


| thers that are unarmed ; which therefore is a com- 
}mon Wrong, and is inquirable in a Courz-leet , 


wherein it differs from an Affault, which is always 
a Particular Injury. 

AFFRETAMENTUM, the Freight of a Ship 
from the French Fret, which fignifies the Tuns, 

AFTER-SAILS, ina Ship: See Sails, 

AGE PRIER (a Term in Common-Law) is 
when an Aion is brought in againft an Infant for 
Land which he hath by defcent, for then he is to 
fhew the Matter to the Court, and hall pray that 
the Aétion may be ftay’d till his full Age of ar 
Years, and fo by Award of the Court, the Suit 
thall furceafe. ,; 

AGENT and PATIENT (in Common-Law) 
is, when a Man is the Doer of a thing, and the 
Party to whom it is done ; as wherea Woman en- 
a her felf of the faireft Pofleffion of her Huf- 
band. 

AGGREGATE, is much the fame as the Sum, 
arifing from the Addition, Connexion or Colleéti- 


on of feveral things together. 


AGGRESSES, or Ogreffés, the fame with Pel- 
lets, A Term in Heraldry: See Balls, 

AGGRESSOR, is he that makes the firft Af 
fault, Attack, or that firft begins any Quarrel, En- 


counter or Difference. 


AGILD, in Law, fignifies free from Penalty, not 


fubjeét to the cuftomary Fine or Impofition. 


AGIST (a Term in Law) fignifies to take in, 


King’s ufe. ‘The Officers doing it are called, 
AGISTERS ; and their Office is called, 
AGISTMENT. 

AGITATION, in general, fignifies Motion or 

Action ; but ’tis moftly ufed in a Philofophical 

Senfe for the brisk Inteftine Motion of the {mall 


‘Corpufcles of any Natural Body. ‘Thus Fire or 
Heat agitates the {mall Particles of all Bodies, and 


puts them into a rapid Motion. 
“AGNATION, in the Civil Law, is the Term 


for that Line of Confanguinity. which is between 


Males defcended from the fame Father ;_ as Cogva- 
tion is the Line of Parentage between Males and 
Females, both defcended from the fame Father. 
The Ufe of both thefe Words is derived from. the. 
old Roman Law. 

AGRICULTURE, is the Art of Tilling, Ma- 
nuring ,- and Cultivating the Earth, in order to 
render it fertile, and to make it bear Plants, Trees 
and Fruits. 

AGRYPNIA, is a kind of Coma Vigil, a Watch- . 
ing or Dreaming Slumber, proceeding from fome 
Diforder in. the Brain. : 

AGRYPNOCOMA, the fame with Coma 
Vigil. 

AIDE 


AIR 


AIDE DE CAMP, in an Army, isan Officer 
always following one of the Generals, i. ¢. the 
General, Lieutenant General, or Major General, 
to receive and carry their Orders as Occafion re- 
quires. When the King is in the Field, he ufual- 
ly appoints young Gentlemen of Note to carry his 
Orden , and they are called, the King’s Aides de 


Camp. ; 

AIDE MAJOR, of Adjutant, is an Officer 
whofe Bufinefs it is to eafe the Major of part of his 
Duty, and to perform it all in his Abfence. Some 
Majors have feveral Aides Majors 5 
Guards hath but one Major, who hath two Aides 
Majors under him, according to the greatnefs of 
the Bufinefs: Every Regiment of Foot hath as ma- 
ny Aides Major$ as it contains Battalions. When 
the Battallion is drawn up, the 4ide Major’s Pott 
is on the Left beyond all the Captains, and behind 
the Lieutenant Colonel. 

AILE, is a Writ which lies where Land de- 
feends from the Grandfather to the Son or Daugh- 
ter of his Son, the Father being dead before the 
entry by him, and one abates, the Heir fhall have 
this Writ againft the Abator. 

AMIABLE NUMBERS; Mr. 


Oxanam calls 


{ach as are mutua!ly equal to the whole Sum of 


oneanother’s Aliquot Parts: Asare thefe two Num- 
bers 284.and 220. For 284 is equal to the Sum 
of all the Aliquot Parts of the fecond Number 220, 
which are 1, 25 45 55 10) 12, 20) 225 44) 95» 110. 
and the latter Number 220 is equal to all the Ali- 
quot Parts of 284, ViZ. 1, 25 4,71 142+ 


AIR. The Atmofpherical Air in which we breath. 


is a Diaphanous, Comprefiible and Dilatable Fluid 
Body, covering the Earth and Sea to a great 
Height above the higheft Mountains ; and differs 
f-om the Ather (among other things) in this, that 
st reftaéts the Rays of the Moon and other remo- 
ter Luminaries. ‘This Air feems to confift of three 


differing Kinds of Corpu/cles, or {mall Bodies. 


1. Such as are carried up into it in the Form of 


Exbalations or Vapours from the Earth, Sea, and all 
Animal, Vegetable and Mineral Bodies, by means 
of the Sun’s, or the Subterraneal Heat. 

2. There are yet a more fubtle fort of Particles 
inthe Air, which we may reckon emitted into it 
from the Heavenly Bodies ; and alfo the Magne: 
tick Streams ‘of this Globe of Earth and) Water. 


But | 

3. There isalfoa Third kind of Particles, which 
prays do moft properly merit the Name of 4ere- 
at, as 
Air taken in the ftricteft Senfe; and thefe are Cor- 
pufcles which are conftantl Elaftical or Springy. 
For Elafticity is an Effential peaaeity of Air, and 
tis thought no other Fluid hath any thing of it, but 
only fo far as it participates of Air, or hath Air 
contained in its Potes. So that our Air probably 
doth either confift of, of abound with Parts of fuch 
a Nature, that in cafe they be bent or com refied 
by the Weight of the incumbent part of the At- 
mofphere, or of any other Body, they do endea- 
vour to free themfelves from that preffure, by bear- 
ing againft the Bodies that kept them bent; and 
as {oon as thefe Bodies are removed to give them 
way, they unbend themfelves, either quite, or fo 
far forth as the Bodies that refift them will permit, 
and thereby expand the whole parcel of Air, thefe 
Elaftical Bodies compofe. 

Dr. Hook, in his Micrograph. p. 13. feems to 
think the Air to be nothing elfe but a kind of Tin- 


each Troop of 


cing the proper and diftinguifhing Parts of 


AIR 


ure or Solution of Terreftrial and Aqueous Par- 
ticles diffolved in, and agitated by the ther; and 
thefe Particles he Fao to be ofa faline Nature. 

Mr. Boyle found, that one and the fame Portion 
of Air, may make up 52000 times the Space it doth. 
at another time. See Trafts about the admirable 
Rarefattion of the Air, And in the faid Difcourfe 
he tells us, That he found by undoubted Experi- 
ments, that the fame-Quantity of Air, by only 
having the Preffure of the Atmofphere taken off in 
the Pneumatick Engine, and without any Adventi- 
tious Heat to encreale its Spring, would poflefs a- 
bove 13000 times its natural Space or Dimenfions. 

Dr. Gregory in his 4ffron. p. gor. fhews, that if 
Air expand it felf according to Mr. Boyle’s obferved 
Law, viz. That the Spaces into which it may be com- 
prefjed, are always reciprocally proportional to the com- 
preffing Weight :_ Then a Globe of Air’ of the Di- 
ameter of one Inch, if rarefied fo, as (according 
to that Rule) it muft be at the Diftance of the 
Earth’s Semi-diameter (ftom the Earth) will fill 
the Planetary Regions as faras, and much beyond 
the Sphere of Saturn. ; 

And the great Dilatation and Comprofion of Air 
may be eafily enough conceived, without the Inter- 
vention of any fubtile Matter, if we imagine each 
proper elaftick Particle of Air to be like a little 
ue: of a Watch coiled up round, or wound up 
like a Piece of Ribband:. For, if you allow fur- 
ther, that thefe Particles have alfo a Circular 
Motion round their own Axis, the Parts of each 
Roll, Coil, or Lamina will endeavour to recede 
from the Axis of its Motion, and this more or 
lefs, according to the Velocity of their Motion ; 
by which means they will acquire a Springinefs 
outward like a Watch Spring, and will endea- 
your to fly or unwind themfelves out to their full 
length, but that they are hindred by other fuch 
Particles on every fide: And therefore thefe E- 
laftick Particles in the lower Parts of the Atmo- 
{phere, will always be kept bent or wound up, by 
the weight of the whole of the Air; but if at any 
time they can get rid of this Weight and external 
Preffure, they will readily, by their natural Spring, 
evolve themfelves, and extend their Roll, or Cir- 
cles to vaftly large Dimenfions. And this may 
be the Reafon of the Tumefcence of a Bladder not 
a ae blown out, in the exhaufted Receivers 
of a full-blown one (if dry) breaking there, and 
of the breaks of fquare figured Vials, when 
fer well, and the Air throughly drawn off from 
them. 

And "tis equally eafy to conceive, that a great 
Dilatation or Rarekadtion of Air may be sitet 
by Heat; for the Rapid Motion of the Enlorifick 
Particles muft needs: fo move the Aereal ones, 
and by that means may make them more endea- 
vour to recede from the Axis of their Motion, and 
confequently more unwind or unroll themfelves 5 
wherefore they muft take up more Space, and muft 
more thruft, by this encreafed Spring, all other 
Bodies from them, and feparate themfelves from 
one another, 

Mr. Boyle, in his Difcourfe againft Linus, fhews, 
that the Strength required to compre[s Air, are in Re- 
ciprocal Proportion (nearly) ro the Spaces comprebend- 
ing the [ame Portion of Air. 

AIRS WEIGHT. The Weight ofthe Air was 
firft difcovered by the great Gallileus ; who finding 
that Water by pumping could be raifed no higher 
than 34.or 35 Feet, concluded, that the Notion of 
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an infinite fuga vacui would not do in this Cafe ; 


and therefore happily fell on thinking of the Coun- 


ter-Balance of the Air’s Weight, which Torricellins 
afterwards purfued and improved, | with like Sa- 
gacity ; inventing, as a farther Proof of the No- 
tion of the Gravity of the Air, that which we call 
the Torricellian Experiment. 

Mr. Boyle found a Lamb’s Bladder containing a- 
bout ? of a Pint, and blown up, and well dried to 
lofe about a Grain and 3 when it was prick’d, and 
the Air let out. 

Alfo, that a Lamb’s Bladder being’ counterpoi- 
zed in a nice Pair of Scales in the Reciever, on the 
Air's being drawn out, did manifeftly preponde- 
rate ; but when the External Air was let in again, 
the Scale’s returned to their former Equilibrium, 

An olopile well heated, and then haying its 
little Hole ftop’d, was cooled, and weighed ; after 
which the Hole being opened, the Air was heard 
plainly to rufh in with a whiftling Noife, and then 
the olopile being weigh’d again, it was mani- 
feftly heavier than it was before, 

_ The Magd:burgick Engine being weighed when 
full of Air, and afterwards being again weighed 
when “twas well exhaufted, was found to weigh 
an entire Ounce and ++ lefs than it did’ before. 

And Mr, Boyle found by accurate Experiments, 
that a {mall Receiver weigh’d 35 Grains more 
when fall of Air, thanafter it wasexhaufted. He 
found alfo that 

A Glafs Bubble as big as a Hen’s Egg, having 
as much Air as could be driven out hy Heat, had 
then its Stem nimbly fealed up, and then being 


left leifurely to cool ‘(for there is great Danger of 


its breaking) was put into a nice Balance, and 
then the Scales were equipoized: After, the fealed 
End being warily broken off, the Air was heard 
to rufh in with a whiftling Noife, and then the 
Scale in which the Bubble was, did manifeftly 
pteponderate by near 3 of a Grain. And after this, 
filling it with Water, it was found to hold 906 


Grains of that Liquor; fo that allowing for + of 


the Cavity of the Bubble’s being filled with Air, 
which: perhaps might weigh about a Grain, the 
Proportion of Water to Air appears in Weight to 
be about 905 to one, and roundly it may be fup- 
pofed as 1000 taone, becaufe ’tis not poffible but 
that fome Air muft remain in the Bubble more 
than is now accounted for. 

Mr. Boyle found by repeated Experiments, that 
the weight of Air to Water is as 1000 to 1. 

Mr. Hailey, in Philof, Tranf. N°. 181. fays, That 
the Specifick Gravity of Air, near the Earth’s Sur- 
face to that of Water, at feveral Trials, was as 1 
to 840, as 1 to 852, and as 1 to 860; the Mer- 
cury ftanding at all thofe times abour 293; but 
becaufe twas Summer Weather, and confequently 
the 4ir rarefied when all thefe were tryd, it may, 
without fenfible Error in round Numbers, be faid, 
that the Barometer ftanding at 30 Inches, and ina 
mean Eftate of Heat and Cold, the Specifick Gra- 
vity of the 4ir to Water, is as t to 800: Where- 
fore, fince Mercury to Water is as 13Stor, Mer- 
cary will be to Air as ro800 to 1, anda Cylinder 
of Air of ro800 Inches, or 900 Feet, is equal to 
an Inch of Mercury; wherefore if the Air were 
throughout ofan equal Definity, the Height of the 
Atmofphere would beno more than 5 Miles, and 
one Tenth of a Mile, and in the Afcent of every 
900 Feet from the Earth’s Surface, the Mercuryin 
the Barometer would fall an Inch. But fince the 


laboured under, 
Hook to contrive a newer and better Air Pump 5 


ATR 


‘Expanfion of Air increafes, as the Weight of the 
incumbent Atmofphere decteafes, or as the Mercy. 
ry finks im the Barometer; the upper Parts of the 
Air thuft be much more rarefied aR the lower 
and confequently the Height of the Atmofphere 
much greater than 5 Miles. See Pol. >. 

~ AIR-PUMP, an InQrument to exhauft the Air 
out of eho Veftels, Mr. Boylé owns he had thé 
firft hint of it from Schortws, who had publifhed to 
the World, (but Mr. Boyle had not feen the Book) 
that one Otto Gerick, Conful of Magdeburgh, had 
found out a way of evacuating Glafs Veflels, b 
fucking out the Air at the Mouth of the Veffel, 
plunged under Water, But this Engine was de- 
tective in two refpeéts: 1. That in order to eva- 
cuate the Veffel, there was tequired the continual 
Labour of two flrong Men tor two Hours. 2, 
The Receiver and Engine being all of one Piece, 
there was no way to get things in and outof it, in 
order to try. any Experiment upon them. To re- 


fmedy which, and to fupply thofe Imperfeétions 


Which Mr. Boyle had heard the Otto Gerick Engine 


he direéted one Mr. G. and Dr, 


which Dr. Hook effeGed in the following Form, 
which I will defcribe, becaufe it was the firft of 
the kind made here. 

This ir Punp confifts of two Parts ; a Glafs 
Veffel ; and a’ Pump to draw the Air out of it. 

The Glafs is expreffed by the Fig. 1. 4. haying 
a Hole at the ‘Top with a Cover fitted to it, and 
alfo a ftop Cock faftened to the Extremity of its 
Neck below; its Cavity being large enough to 
contain about 60 lb. of Water. ‘The Diameter 
(BC) of the Hole at the Top of the Vefl@l (4) is 
about four Inches, the Orifice whereof is encom- 
paffed with a Lip of about an Inch in Height, 
whofe ufe is for the Cover to reft on’ which 
Cover is defcribed in the Second Figure, where 
(D E) denotes a Brazen Ring, which is to cover, 
and to be: clofely cemented on the Lip (8 CY of 
the firft Figure. 'T'o the internal tapering Orifice 
of this Ring; is fitted a Brafs Stopple (FG). 
fo exaét, as to prevent any confiderable accefs of 
External Air: In the nsidft of this Cover there is 
a Hole (4 I) of about half an Inch Diameter, 
encompafs’d with a Ring or Socket of Brafs, to 
which is likewife fitted a Stopple (A) of the famé 
Metal, fo exquifitely adapted to it, that it may be 
turned round, without admitting in the leaft Air, 
and yet may be put in or taken out at pleafure : 
Through the lower End of it thereis a little Hole 
(8) made for Paflage ofa String, (8, 9, 0) which 
is likewife to pafs catty a {mall Brazen Ring (L) 
fixed to the Bottom of the Stopple (F G); the ufe 
of which String is to moye what is contained in the 
exhaufted Veffel, without unftopping it. That the 
Stop Cock (5) (in the firft Figure) might be better 
faftened to the Neck of the Receiver, and cement- 
ed on with Pitch, Rofin and Wood-afhes well in- 
corporated together, and poured hot into the Ca- 
vity of the Plate ; and to prevent the Cement from 
running into the Orifice (Z) of the Shank (X) it 
was {topp’d with a Cork, having a String fixed to 
it, thatit might be drawn out at the upper Orifice 
of the Receiver, arid then the Glafs Neck of the 
Receiver being well warmed, and thruft into the 
Cement, it filled the Interftices betwixt the Tin 
Plate and the Receiver, as alfo between the inter- 
nal Superficies of the Receiver, and the Shank of 


the Cock. 
& Uo The 


Pa 
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The lower Patt is the Sucking: Pump or Air Pump, 
fupported by a Frame of Wood, with three Legs, 
(III) fo contrived, for the freer Motion of the Hand, 
that one fide of it may {tand perpendicular acro{s 
the Midft of the Frame is nailed a Board (222) 
to which the Pump is fattened. > 

The Pump is made up of four Parts, viz. Anex- 
att and ftrong Cylinder of Brafs of about fourteen 
Inches in length, with a Cavity of about three In- 
chers Diameter ;. to which is fixed a Sucker made 
up of two Parts; the one (44) fomewhat lefs in 
Diameter than the Cavity ofthe Cylinder, on which 
a thick Piece of tann’d Leather is nailed, where- 
by it clofes fo exaétly to the Cylinder, that the 
Air cannot infinuate it felf between them: The o- 
ther Part being a thick and narrow Plate of Iron 
(55) is firmly joined to the Middle of the former 
Part (44) it is fomewhat longer than the Cylinder : 
one Edge of it being {mooth, but the other in- 
dented (as in the Figure) with a Row of Teeth ; 


to the Interftices of which are fitted the Teeth of 


a {mall Iron Nut (LB) which is faftened by two 
Staples (22) to the under fide of the crofs Board 


(222) on which the Cylinder refts, and is turned 


to and fro by the Manubrium or Handle (7). 


The laft’ part of the Pump is the Valve (R) 


being a Hole at the Top of the Cylinder, a little 
taper towards the Cavity 5 


cafion. 


Having thus defcribed the Engine, it will be 


requifite for the better Exclufion of the outward 
Air, and the more eafy ead of the Sucker, 
Stop-cock and Key S, as alfo the Valve, that 
they fhould be well oyled with Sallad Oyl; but 
fometimes Oyl and Water together prove more 
effectual: Alfo, that the Ingrefs of Aur betwixt 
the Brafs Cover and the Ring may be likewife pre- 


vented, the Edges of both muft with the former 


Cement, be carefully plaiftered, and fpread on with 


a hot Iron, that it may run the better, and fill 


the little Cavities. 
Things being thus fitted, and the lower Shank 


(0) of the Stop-cock being put into the upper O- 


rifice of the Cylinder, then the Handle bein 
turned till the Sucker rifes to the Top of it, aaa 
Shutting the Valve with the Plug, and turning the 
other way, the Sucker is drawn down to the Bot- 


tom; by which means the Air is driven out of 
and a Succeffion from without be- 


the Cylinder, 
ing prevented, the Cavity of the Cylinder mutt 
be emptied of Air; then if the Turn-cock be 
turned, fo as to afford a Paflage betwixt the Re- 
ceiver and Cylinder, part of the Air contained in 
the Receiver, will defcend into the Cylinder, and 
by turning back the Key, that may be prevented 
from flying back into the Receiver, and may alfo, 
by opening the Valve, and winding up the Sucker, 
be forced into the open Air ; and fo by reiterated 
Exfuétions of the Air out of the Receiver, and 
Expulfions of it again out of the Cylinder, it may 
be exhaufted, as the Nature of the Experiment 
requires, 
When this Engine is fet on work, thefe Pheno- 
menas are obferv’d (1) That the Sucker bein 
wound up, and upon flopping the Valve, an 
turning the Key, drawn down again; the Air in 
both Veffels will be brought to an equal Meafure 
of Dilation; and upon returning the Key , and 
opening the Valve, near a Cylinder full of Air 
will be expelled; but the Receiver by reiterated 


to this Hole is fitted a 
Brafs Pegg, to be put in or taken out upon Oc- 


Ne Be 


Exfuétions, being more and more exhaufted, lefs 
papmartioney'y is forced out; fo that at leaft, 

ore you need to open the Valve, the Sucker 
ines be forced up almoft to the Top of the Cy- 
linder; and if, when it is fo exhautted, you let 
go the Pump, the Valve being ftopped, the Suck- 
er meerly by the Protrufion of the External Air, 
overpowering that more rarified Air within, will 
be forced up to the Top of the Cylinder ; where- 
by ’tis obferved, That as the Sucker is prefs’d 
higher by the external Air, it fhews the Receiver 
to be more or lefs exhaufted; the Air in the Cy- 
linder being accordingly more or lefs able to refift 
the external, as it varies in Quantity. “Tis alfo 
obferved, That whilft the Receiver retains any 
confiderable Quantity of Air, there isa brisk Noife 
immediately produced upon the turning of the 


ey. 

uf Alfo, that when the Receiver is well ex- 
hantted, the Brafs Key (that is a Stopple to the 
Brafs Cover) cannot be lifted up without fome 
Difficulty, for it feels as if fome great Weight 
were fa(tened to the Bottom of it "he Caufe of 
this Phenomenon feems to be, That the Air in the 
Receiver being very much dilated, its Spring mutt. 
be proportionably weakened, and confequently the‘ 
lower end of the Stopple is accordingly prefs'd up, 
whereas the Spring of the external Aur is not at 
all weakened ; fo that a Strength to lift up the 
Si muft fupport a. Preflure equal to the 
Difproportion betwixt the Force of the internal 
expanded Air, and that of the Atmofphere incum- 
bent upon the upper part of the Stopple: But if 
the Air be let into the Receiver by Degrees, the 
Weighi that is fuppofed to keep the Stoppledown, 
may be felt to decreafe more and more, the inter- 
nal Air by this Recruit apporoaching more to an 
A: quilibrium with the external, till at laft the Re- 
ceiver being fill’d with Air again, the Stopple may 
be eafily litted up. 

Mr. Boyle, after fome Years Experience, found. 
it convenient to alter a little the Form of his firft 
Air Pump into that which the annexed Figures 
reprefent: And the advantagious Differences be- 
tween this and the former Engine, are as fol- 
loweth. 

(Vid. Plate I.) 

1. The Cylinder is contrived to be placed with- 
ina Frame of Wood which is filled with Water, fo 
that the Cylinder is always kept quite covered 
with it; by which means the Sucker is always 
kept Turgid and Plump, and the Water alfo fills 
up all the little Intervals or Spaces between the 
Sucker and the Barrel, and by that means the Air is 
much more exaétly excluded than in the former 
Engine. But here great Care muft be taken in 
turning the Stop-cock, or elfe the Water will get 
into the Receiver, and {poil the Experiment. 

2. Becaufe in this Engine the Sucker is to be 

always under Water. There isa Perforation P oy 
(See Plate IL.) which paffes perpendicularly thro’ 

it, and together with the Stick R S, ferves for a 

Valve, and is to be ftop’d at the Bottom of the Cy- 

linder N 0, when it is full of Water ; wherefore 

the Stick R S muft be of a confiderable Length, 

as of 2 or 3 Foot. 

3. The chief thing in this reformed Engine is, 

that the Pipe 4 B (Plate II.) whofe End 8 turns 


upwards, is made to lic in a Groove or Gutter hol- 
lowed purpofely for it in the Board CDE F, on 
which the Receivers are to reft. This Board was 
covered 


AIR 


covered with good Cement, and then on it was 
applied a ftrong Plate of Iron of the bignefs of 
the Board, having only a Hole in the Middle for 
the Mouth of the Pipe B to pafs through ; and 
this Plate he added, becaufe @ found that the 
Weight of the Atmofphere would fometimes force 
the Air.to penetrate thro’ a thick Board, tho’ its 
Pores were alfo defignedly filled with Oyl. The 
Edges of this Plate fhould be a little turned up- 


ward, to hold a little Water, which now and then 


will be apt to get into the Receiver. 

The Stop-cock, GHIK, tho’ it may be fodered 
into the Cylinder at I, yet had better go on with 
a Screw; for then it may be more eafily mended 
if it fhould not prove right or ftanch, and alfo 
will not be fo apt to break off. Tis convenient 
alfo to have a little Cover of Tir, ec. to put over 
the Nofe of the Pipe B, to hinder things from 
falling into it, or injuring it, and to keep the Ce- 
ment out of it, when yery {mall Receivers are 
ufed. ; 

There is this confiderable Advantage in this flat 
Board on which the Receiver is placed ; that the 
Receiver needs no Stop-cock of its own, but is 
ufually one entire piece of Glafs in the form of a 
Bell, or Cucurbit, exc. which will much better 
keep out the Air than if it were perforated, tho’ 
the Stop-cock fhould be never {0 good. 

Care muft be taken to get a good Cement to 
faften the Receivers to the Plate: That which the 
Honourable Mr. Boyle ufed was a well wrought 
mixture of equal parts of Bees-wax and 'Turpen- 
tine ; tho’ in the Winter he found it beft to ufea 
little more of the Turpentine, and in the Summer 
a greater portion of Bees-wax. - 


he Defcription of Mr. Papin’s Engine for ex- : 


haufting the Air from Mr. Boyle’s continuation of 
the Phyfico Mechantical Experiments, Part 2. Iconif- 
mus primus, Figure 1, 2. 

AA, are two Pumps made of Brafs. r 

BB, are two Pluggs hollow within and open 
below: 

CC, are two Holes in the upper part of the 
Pluggs, with Valves opening inwardly, that 
they may afford paffage to the Air to go out, 
and hinder it from coming in. 

DDDD, are Iron Rods ferving to move the 
Pluggs, and annexed to them, by means of 
the Gnomons FF. 

EE, are two flat Iron Seep at the top of the 
Rods DD, on which the Operator muft ftand 
to fet a-work the Engine. 

GGG, isa Cord joyned to the two Stirrups, and 

. compaffing the Pulley H. ’ 
LL, are two Valves at the Bottom of the Pumps, 
opening inwardly, for the admiffion of the 
Air out of the Tube MM. 


MM, is a Tube reaching from both Pumps to 
the Plate 00, by means of the Curvature PP 
QQ; which Curvature ought to be fo long, 
that the Tube PQ 90 may not hinder the 

* Exercifer of the Pumps, but that he may 
conveniently ftand on the Stirrups ZZ. 

00, is a Plate bored in the middle, on which 
the Receivers to be evacuated, are to be put ; 
as R for Example. ‘ 

This Engine is to be put into a Frame of Wood 
to fupport it before it can be ufed, fuch as is fhew- 
ed in the fecond Scheme. And as much Water 
is to be pour’d into the Pumps thro’ the Hole 2. 
in the Plate OO, as is fufficient to fill the Cavities 
of the Pluggs, and a little more ; and then fome 
Body muft ftand on the two Iron Stitrups ZE, and 
muft alternately deprefs and elevate them: For by 
this means the Pluggs following the Motion of the 
Stirrups, in their afcent will leave the Space in the 
Bottom of the Pump empty ; and feeing all other 
Paflage is intercluded ftom the Air, that Air alone 
which jis contained in the Receiver R, 1s conveyed 
into the aforefaid Pumps by the Tube 20 PPM, 
and opens the Valve L, which being fhut again, 
hinders the fame Air from making a Regrefs ; 
wherefore the Plug afterwards defcending, com- 
preffeth that Air, whence, of neceffity, the Valve C 
muft be open’d, and all the Air muft pafs out of it, 

D becaufe 


becaufe the Water in the Bottom of the Pumps 
doth exactly fill all the Spaces, and doth alfo te- 
gurgitate through the Valve C 
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Here ’tis obfervable, That this double Engine is 
upon many Occafions to be preferr’d before a fongle 
one (that’s mov’d with the Foot) for it doth not 
only produce a double Effect, but performs itmuch 
mote eafily ; for in thefe Engines, which are fur- 
nifhed but with one Tube, whilft the Plugg is 
drawn out to evacuate the Pump, the whole Pil- 
Jar of the Air, incumbent on the Plugg, is to be e- 
levated by Force ; and again, when the Plugg re- 
turns back, it is alfo by Force to be reftrained, left 
it fhould be too fwiftly impell’d by the Air, and 
fo break the Bottom of the Engine ; but in thefe 
double Engines, the Plyer of them is in a manner 
wholly free from that Toil. For the Pluggs are ea- 
fily lifted up, in the firft Sudtion ; becaule the Air, 
immediately derived from the Receiver R into the 
Pumps, pteffés the Pluggs downwards, almoft as 
ftrongly as the external Air incumbent on the op- 
pofite Parts; and when the Quantity of the intet- 
nal Air is diminifh’d, it comes to pafs, that the 
Plugs to be deprefs’d, tends downward with fo 
much the greater Force, and fo by means of the 
Cord GGG compafling the Pulley, draws the other 
Plugg upwards, and at the fame time hinders it 
from too much Velocity of Defcent ; fo that by 
this means both Pluggs at one and the fame time 
will be helpful to him that exercifeth the Pumps. 

This Engine is of great ufe in order to thofe Ex- 
periments which cannot ‘be very well made but 


with Velocity and Speed, fecing the Pluggs make 
but a fmall Refiftance, a Man may eafily judge, 
that the two Pumps of this Engine may be plyed 
with greater Eafe and more Speed, than one Pump 
in a fingle Engine can. : 

The Ingenious Mr. Harhesbee now makes 4, 
Pumps of a much fimipler and eafier Form than 
thefe Engines, above defcribed, and in which are 
many Conveniences which they had not; The 
Form of which is as follows. 

1. There is a fquare Board, as 4BCD, which, by 
the Help of two Screws, is fattened readily in any 
Window, oronany Table; in the middle of this 
Board isa Hollow, which contains a Brafs Plate, - 
on which the Recipient R is placed, and faftened 
to it without any Cement, by means of a thin 
Piece of wet Leather : In this Brafs Plate are two 
Holes, into one of which is an Elbow fitted, which 
hath the End of the 4ir Pump {crew’d on it, and 
on that Screw is a Valve made bya piece of Blad- 
der, and anfwers alternately to another in the 
Sucker, opening when that fhuts, and clofing when 
that opens reciprocally : ‘The other Hole hath fa~ 
ftened into it a {mall Brafs Pipe, on which is {crew- 
ed the upper Part of the Mercurial Gage, whofe 
ule is by the rifing of the Mercury from the Ciftern 
below in the Torricellian Tube, to fhew to what De- 
gree the Recipient is exhaufted. ‘This Gage is re- 
prefented by the LetterG. $ exprefles the Body 
of the Syphon or dir Pump, which is work’d Hori- 
zontally by means of the Handle of the Piftox b: By 
which means the Recipient is very eafily exhaufted, 
the Valves much better fupplying the Ufe of the 
Stock-cock in other Engines of this Nature. 

And when the Experiment is over, and you 
would let the external Air return again into the 
Receiver, in order to take it off the Engine, you 
need only unfcrew a little the Elbow above-menti- 
oned, by turning the -4ir Pump about from. the 
Left Hand towards the Right, as far as Liberty al- 
lows, and then the Air will eafily infinuate it felf 
between the Joints of the Screw: Or you may let 
the Air in allo, by unfcrewing the Cap at P. 

R. 2. is another Receiver, through whofe Cap 
P (which contains a Box, in which are feveral 
Collars of Cork and Leather) paflés a Brafs Wire 
as W, moveable up and down in the Cap, with-, 
out letting in any Air into the Receiver, and on 
whofe Hook K, may any thing be fufpended or 
faftened in an Experiment. F 

F is a {mall Air Pump applicable to a Cupping- 
Glafs, by which ’tis eafily affixed to. any part of the 
Body, without Fire. 
Yisa Syphon or Syringe for Injection in Ana- 
temical Experiments ; having feveral {mall Pipes, 
as C, of differing Bores, to {crew on upon it ; and 
receiving a conftant Supply of the Liquor by means 
of the crooked Pipe 4. 

In the Memoires de Mathematique ex de Phyfique 
for December 1693, you have this general Theorem 
(from Mr. Varignon) about the Proportion of the 
remaining Air in the (partly) exhaufted Receiver, 
to that which was in the Receiver before you be- 


gan to pump, Vik. 

The ae of the Natural Air contained in the 
Receiver before you begin to pump any out, 4 always to 
the Quantity of what remains, after any Number 
of Pumps : As the Capacity of the Receiver , and 
the Cavity of the Pump together (which Cavity is 
made by the drawing up of the Sucker) raifed to 
a Power which fball have rhe Number of the Stroaks 


of 


AIR 
of the Pump for its Index ; 1s toa like Power of the 
Capacity of the Receiver alone, : 


Demonftration. 

“Let a be the Natural Air, v that which temains 
after any number of Stroaks of the’ Pump, 7 the 
Capacity of the Receiver, s the Capacity of the 
Receiver, and the Cavity of the Pump together, 
‘m the number of the Stroaks of the Pump (here 
fuppofed all equal in force and effect to one ano- 
ther). Then fays Mr. Varignon. 
which is the Theorem 
above delivered, ix fpe- 
cies. To fhew the Truth of which, ’tis enough 
(faith he) to confider, That each time the Pifton 
or Sucker of the Pump is drawn back, the Air 
in the Receiver muft expand it felf fo as in fome 
meafure to fill up the Cavity of the Pump left va- 
cant by the Piftoz, as well as the Receiver it felf. 
(N.B. He feems to build on the Cartefian Notion 
of a Plenum, but it matters not, the Calculation is 
jut) wherefore, as now, fo after each Stroak of 
the Pump, the remaining’Air in the Receiver and 
Pump, will be to what was in the Receiver juft 
before, as the Capacity of the Receiver alone, is 
to that of the Receiver and Pump taken together ; 
‘that is, as 7 tos. 

Let us make then a, b, c, d,e, f, &c. and at laft 
t and v to denote the different Quantities of Air 
found fucceffively in the Receiver after each Stroak 
of the Pump: That is, let a be the Air in its Na- 
tural State when you begin firft to note b the 
Quantity of Air there after the firft Stroak ; ¢ the 
Quantity of Air after the fecond Stroak, and fo on 
till you come to the lait Stroak, whete v repre- 
fents the Quantity of Air remaining in the Re- 
ceiver and Cavity of the Pump after any Number 
of Stroaks ; and that Number will be a. 

Then will it ever be 
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From whence, by way of Corollary, he gives 
us this Rule. 

Let bk. lm. reprefent the Logarithms of the 
Quantities before-mentiotied, a,v, sandr; then 
will b. ks: In. mx. that is, thofe four ‘Terms 
will be Arithmetically Proportional : Where- 
fore b-}- mn = k-- In: or b— k= ln — mn, 
Which is the Rule to be ufed, as follows in the 
“Problems. : 


Problem 1. The Capacity of the Recevver, and of the 


Cavity of the Pump being given, or the Ratio between 


them ; together with the Number of the Stroaks of 

the Pump in the Evacuation of the Receiver ; To 

find the Ratio between the Natural Air, and that 
now in the Receiver. 

The Rule is, keeping to the laft mentioned No- 
tation, bh-—-k=1n— mn. 

Where !2 — mx is the Logarithm of the Ratio 
fought ; thatis, in Words, The Logarithm of the 
Ratio of the Natural Air to that in the (nearly 
f{uppofe) exhaufted Receiver is always equal to 
the Product of the Number of the Stroaks of the 
Pump, multiply’d by the Logarithm of the Ratio 
between the Capacity of the Pump and Receiver 
together, and the Receiver alone. 


Avl 


So that thefe things being given, as j . 
pofition of the Pee the Ratio ae ge mate 
Air, to that which now remains in the neatly ex- 
haufted Receiver, isfound. .Q.E.1. ‘ 

Let this Ratio be as p to 7; then will 2. v:: PG 
and-confequently agp; and dividing all by 4%, 
pr 


the Natural Air will be thus expreft, f 


if you have the remaining Air in the Receiver ; 
and that remaining Air will be expreft thus, i 


if you have thé Natural Air. And fuppofing both 
Natural and Remaining Air to be sie fe they 


will be thus expreft: The Natural Air =a and 


the. remaining ratify’d Air = be 

Ass for Example, Suppofe the Cavity of the Re- 
ceiver to be ro times as great as that of the Cavi- 
ty. of the Pump left by drawing up the Pifton ; and 
that the Number of the Stroaks of the Pump be 
30: Idemand what Proportion the Air in the 
(partly) exhaufted Receiver bears to the common 
Air. The Anfwer is, That there is about the 
18th part of the Air which was in the Receiver 
when you began to Pump. 

For in this Cafe the Logarithm /— m= to 
the Ratio between_the Capacity of Receiver and 
hae together, to Receiver alone, will be 4139275 
which, multiply’d by 30%, gives 12417810 
for the Logarithm of /»— mn, the Ratio of the 
Natural Air to:the remaining Air. Let the Natu- 
ral Air in the Receiver, before the Pump was fet 
on work, be=15 then will—12417810 be the 
Logarithm of that {mall Quantity of Air which 
fhall at laft remain after the 30 Pumps, which will 
be the Logarithm of 4, fere; that is, it may be 


expreft thus, — And therefore, to find the 


Weight of all the Natural Air (=) in the Re- 
ceiver, we may fay, that the re-entred Air at lait 


nee a : ° 
let in is =4— 93 and then taking a for its 


proper Weight, (as fuppofing the Weights of Bo- 
dies to be proportionable to their Bulks) let p be 
the Difference between the Weights of the Receiver 
when full and when exhaufted ; we shall find 


that 4— 5 —p, which Aiquation will produce 


a—p Fake for the Weight of all the Natural 


Air in the Receiver. In general, if g be put for 
the Number of which /n— xm is the Logarithm, 
the remaining Air at laft will always be precifely 


= —, its Weight = iPS And’ the Weight 
g 5 §—1 
SP 


an 


of the Natural Air = 


Problem 2. The Ratio between the Natural Remain- 
ing Air being given with the Number of Stroaks of 
the Pump, to find the Ratio of the Recemer; to rhe 
Cavity of. the Pump, 


The Rule will be bh—-k= 


ba > 
corifequently eae axl eg 


be the Logarithm of the Ratio of the Capacity of 
D4 the 


lu— mn, and 

bib 

then will jeri 
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ALBUGINEA OCULI, isa very thin white 
Coat or Tunic of the Eye, adhering to the Cornea, 
extending it felf beyond the Selerotick, even to the 
Circle of the Iris, but leaves a Hole forward. for 
the opening of the Apple of the Eye. See Tuni- 
ca Adnata: "Vis by ae Writers call’d Tunica 
Conjunttiva. 

ALBUGINEA TESTIS, is the White Mem- 
brane immediately involving the Teftes or Tefti- 
cles, 

ALBUGO, the Pin and Web, is a white Speck 
in the Honey Tunicle of the Eye, which hinders 
the Sight, and ufually follows an Inflamation, 
Wound or Ulcer of that Part. Sometimes it’s 
taken for the Album Oculi,. or White of the Eye ; 
being that part where the Tunica Adnata or Albu- 

inea adheres to the Sclerotica, 

‘ ALBUM OCULI, fometimes is taken for the 
fame with Albugo : But by Galen and Hippocrates is 
ued for that 'Tunick of the Eye which is ufually 
call’d, the Tunica Adnata; and by fome Writers 
Albuginea Oculi: Which fee under thofe Words. 

ALCHAICKS, are a fort of Verfes confifting of 
two Daffyls and two Trochees, as fome will have it, 
but Fabricius faith, they confift of 5 Feet, of which 
the firlt is a Spondee or Iambick, the fecond an Iambick, 
the third a long Syllable, the fourth a Daéfyle, the 
fifth a Dattyle or Amphimacer ; as thefe of Horace. 


the Receiver alone; which Ratio being alfo 
known, vit. as p to 7, then’ will s. 722 P.% 
and s—r.ritp—7-75 that is, the Logarithm 
of the Ratio of the natural Air to the remaining 
Air, being divided by the Number of the Strokes 
of the Pump, will always give for the Quotient 
the Logarithm of a Ratio, whofe Antecedent lefs 
the Confequent, will be to the Confequent, as the 
Pump is to the Receiver ; and therefore this Quo- 
tient being known, the Ratio between the Pump 
and the Receiver will alfo be known. Q.2.1 
From hence, if the Capacity of the Receiver be 
known, the Capacity of the Pump will be found 
7 P= og 


to be ; and if the Capacity of the Pump 


be known, viz. s-—r==e, then that of the Re- 
i : eq 
ceiver will be ———~ 


Pang 


Problem 3. The Ratio between the Pump and Re- 
ceiver being given, together with that of the natural 
Aiy to the remaining Air 5 To find what Number of 
Strokes of the Pump, are necefJary to bring the na- 

_ tural and remaining Air to the given Ratio: Or, in 
other Words, To rarefie the Air in a given Ratio, 
avith an Engine whofe Recevver and Pump are given 
an Capacity. 

The ae being b —k= In—um, and con- Vides ut alta flat nive candidum 
fequently,—— =, it will be, as the Loga- Sorabte, nec jam fuftineanr onus, 

l—m 

rithm of the Ratio of Receiver and Pump toge- 

ther, to Receiver alone, is to the Logarithm of the 

Ratio between the natural and remaining Air : So 

is Unity to the Number of Stroakes of the Pump 

required : Or, in other Words, the Quotient of 
the Second of thefe Logarithms divided by the 

Firft, is always equal to the N umber of Stroakes 

fought. 

AIRY METEORS : See Meteors. 

AISTETERIUM, thecommon Senfory, which 
Cartes would have placed in the Glandula Pineals, 
but is now generally fuppofed to be about the 
beginning of the Medulla Oblongata in the Corpus 
Striatum. 

AJUTAGE, is the Spout for a Jets Peau in 
any Fountain: Mr. Marriott afferts, That an even 
polifhed round Hole in the End of the Pipe, will 
give an higher Jer than either a Cylindrical or a 
See Adjutoge ; but of thofe the latter is the 

eft, 

ALA, in Borany, fignifies the Angle (which ge- 
nerally is acute, and never greater than a Right 
one on the Foor Stalks of Plants, and is always tend- 
ing upwards) that either the Leaves or the Foot 
Stalks of Leaves make with the Stalk, or with 
any Branch of the Plant. Sometimes alfo "tis ta- 
ken fora little Branch, making an Angle after that 
manner with the Stalk. 

ALABASTRA, in a Plant, are thofe little 
green Leayes which compafs in the Bottom of the 
Flower. 

ALBAFIRMA, in Land, is an Annual Rent in 
Money, payable to the Chief or Lord of any Hun- 
dred ; and Spelman faith, "Tis called Alba becaufe 
it isnot paid according to the Cuftom of old Times 
in Corn (which was call’d Blackmail) but in Silver, 
or as they fay now in fome Parts of England, in 
White Money. There are Tenures of this Nature 
in Weftmorland, 2 Part Inftitut. Fol. 10. 


ALCHYMIST, is one that ftudies Alchymy s 
that is, that Sublimer Part of Chymiftry which 
teaches the Tranfmutation of Metals and the Phi- 
lofoper’s Stone ; according to the Cant of the 
Adeptifts, who amufe the Ignorant and Unthink- 
ing with hard Words and Non-fenfe : For were.it 
not for the 4rabick, Particle Al, which they will 
needs have to be of wonderful vertue here, the 
Word would fignifie no more than Chymiftry. 
Whofe Derivation fee under that Word. This Stu- 
dy of Alchymy hath been rightly defined to be, 4rs 
fine Arte, cujus principium eft mentire, medium laborare, 
ex finis mendicare: "Vhat is, an Art without an Art, 
which begins with Lying, is continued with Toil 
and Labour, and at laft end in Beggery. And fo 

oor Penotus found it, who after he had {pent his 
whole Life and Fortune in this vain Study, died at 
laft in an Alms-Houfe at Yverdon in Switzerland ; 
and ufed to fay, he would recommend the Study 
of Alchymy to a mortal Enemy, whom he did not 
dare openly to attack. 

ALCOHOL, a Term ufed by the Chymifts both 
for a very fine or impalpable Powder ; and alfo for 
a very pure Spirit well rectify’d or dephlegmated. 
Thus the higheft retify’d Spirit of Wine is called 
Alcohol Vini, Hence to Alcobolize any thing, with 
them fignifies to fubtilize ; as when any thing is 
beaten to a very fine Powder, ec. 

How to make a tolerable true Alcohol or pure 
Spirit of Wine, fee in Alcalixate Spirit of Wine. 

ALCOVE, in Archite€ture is a part of a Cham- 
ber feparated by an Eftrade or Parition made by 
Columns and other correfponding Ornaments, in 
which is placed a Bed of State, or fometimes Seats 
to entertain Company. 

ALDEBARAN, an Arabian Name for a fix’d 
Star of the firft Magnitude, fituate in the Head of 
the Conftellation called the Bull, and therefore is 
ufually named the Bull’s-Eye. 


ALBAPITUITA, the fame with Leuco-Phleg- 
platia, ALE- 


sual post ee — 7 - 7 . : 


ALG 

ALE-TASTER, is an Officer appointed and 
{worn in every Court-Leet, to took that there be 
a due Size and Goodnefs of Bread, Ale and Beer 
fold within the JurifdiGtion of the Leet. 

ALEMBICK, is a Chymical Inftrument ufed in 
Diftilling ; it has the fhape of an Helment Con- 
cave within, and Convex without ; and towards 
the Bottom is placed a Beek or Nofe about a Foot 
and a half long, by which the Vapours defcend ; 
fometimes they are made without a Nofe, but 
then they are rather Circulatory Veflels, and the 
Head is called a Blind-Head : "They are made ufu- 


ally of Copper tinn’d within-fide; and often of 


Glafs. 

ALEOPHANGIN & (Pillule) are purging Pills 
compofed of Aloes and feveral Spices. 

ALERSANS JOUR, (a Law Term) fignifying 
to be finally difmifs’d the Court, becaufe there is 
no further Day affign’d for Appearance. 

ALEXIPHARMICK MEDICINES, are fuch 
as are ufed as Antidotes againft Poifon, or any In- 
fectious Difeafe ; or to raife or ftrengthen the de- 
cayed or drooping Spirits in malignant Diftem- 

ers. 
: ALEXITERICAL, the fame with Alexipbar- 

ALEXITERICK, § mick, 

ALUGAROT, In Chymiftry, fignifies a ftrong 
Emetick and Cathartick Powder, the fame as Mer- 
curins Vite, being made of Butter of Antimony pre- 
cipitated into a white Powder, by being wafhed 
or diluted in a large Quantity of warm Water. 

ALGEBRA ; the wonderful Avalytick Art, or 
the Art of Equation. In Arabick is called Al-giabr 
Wal-mokabala, from the former of which Words 
we call it Algebra ; and it may be render’d, either 


the Arc of Reftitution and Comparifon, or the Art of 


Refolution and Equation. Lucas de Burgo, the mott 
Ancient European Writer of Algebra we have, de- 
fines it Reffaurationss ex Oppofitionés Regula. 

The Italians gave it the Name of Regula Rei ex 
Cenfus 5 that is, the Rule of the Root and the Square, 
becaufe they call the Root Res, and the Square 
Cenfus ; and ftom Cofa in the Italian Language, for 
Res or the Root, comes the Word Cofick: For 
fome Writers call the Powers of Numbers, as the 
Root, the Square, Cube, &c. Coffick Numbers, 

Cardan calls it, and that very juftly, Ars magna, 
The great Art ; following therein Lucas de Burgo, 
who ftiles it in Italian, L’ Arte Maggiore. 

It was certainly of Old in ufe amongft the Gre- 
cians, but purpofely concealed as a very great Se- 
cret, We have fome Examples of it in Euclide, or 
at leaft in Theon upon Exclide, who tells us, it was 
firft communicated by Plato: There are alfo In- 
ftances of this Art in Pappus ; and we find the Ef 
fe&ts of it plainly in Archimedes, Apollonius, and 
fome others, tho’ itudioufly covered and difguifed. 
The firft Books among the Greeks, and, I believe, 

the only one that treats profefledly of Algebra, is 
that of Diopbantus : Publithed at firt in Latin by 
Xylander, afterwards in Greek and Latin by Bachet, 
with fome things added of his own ; and fince 
him by Mr. Rrmat, with fome Additions of his 
likewile. But it certainly was in ufe among the 
Arabs more anciently than among the Greeks; and 
they are fuppofed to have had it from the Perfians, 
and the Perfians from the Indians, ‘Thence, that 
is, from the Arabs, the Moors and Saracens brought 
it into Spain, from whence it came into England ; 
and that before we knew any thing of Diophantus, 
. The Ufe of the Numeral Figures, Mathematick 
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Learning and all our old Aftronomy, came to us 
likewife the fame way from the fame Original 
and about the fame time. d 

The firft Exropean Writer of Algebra (as was 
hinted above) is Lucas Pacciolus or Lucas de Burgo a 
Minorite Frier : His Book is in Italian, printed at 
Venice 1494. He makes mention of one Leonardus 
Pifanus, and feveral others, ftom whom he learn’d 
it, but we have none of their Writings. He fays, 
this Art came Originally to us from the Arabs, and 
makes no mention of Diopbantus, who therefore 
‘tis probable was not yet known here, His Algebra 
goes no farther than Quadratick Equations. 

Next came out Stiphelins, a good Author, but he 
alfo went on beyond Quadraticks. 

But Scipio Ferrens, Cardan, Tartalea, and fome 
others, proceeded to give a Solution of fome Cu- 
bick Equations. 

After this Bombelli went a little farther, and fhew- 
ed how to refolve a Biquadratick Equation into 
two Quadratick ones, by the means of a Cubick. 

Then, in the laft Century, appear’d Nonnius 
(Nunnex in Spanifo) Ramus, Schonerus, Saliguacus, Cla- 
vius, &c. who wrote on this Subject in various 
ways, but generally went no farther than Quadra- 
tick Equations. 

About this time out came Diopbantus, whofe 
Method differs much from that of the Arabs, 
which others had hitherto followed. 

All this while, the known Quantities in any 
Equation, were defigned only by the Numerical 
Letters, and there were no Symbols nor Marks 
but for thofe that were unknown or fought. 

But then came Viera, 4.D. 1590, and introdu- 
ced what he called his Specious Arithmetick ; which 
is a way of giving Marks or Symbols to all the 
Quantities, both known and unknown; whereby 
a very fhort and confpicuous way of Notation was 
gained, the whole Operation expofed always to 
the Eye in a fhort Synopfis, and many Difcoveries 
were made in Algebra, not before taken notice of. 

Vieta alfo introduced the Numeral Exegefis of ad- 
fected Equations, fhewing how to extract their 
Roots in Numbers, And in the Denomination of 
the Powers of Numbers, he follows Diophantus, 
and not the Arabian manner ufed by others. 

The Incomparable Mr. Oughtred followed, and 
mightily improved the Specious Algebra of Vieta, 
in his Claws Mathematica, firtt publifhed 1631 : 
He alfo affecting Brevity, (which indeed he was a 
perfect Mafter of, being fhort, but not obfcure) 
invented many Compendious Charafters or Ligatures 
to note the Sums, Differences, Reffangles, Squares, 
Cubes, and their Sum, Difference, &c. by which 
means his little Book contains more excellent and 
ufeful Geometry, than many other large Volumes. 
Oughtred in his Clavis ufually contents himfelf with 
the Solution of Quadraticks, rarely proceeding to 
thofe of higher Powers, becaufe he defigned it as 
an Introduttion to Algebra only. 

The Famous Mr. Harriott was Contemporaty 
with Oughtred, but died before him ; he left many 
good things behind him, of which nothing is yet 
publifhed but his Analytice or Algebra, which Mr. 
Warner printed 4.D.1631. From this great Man 
did Des Cartes borrow, not to fay fteal, all the fa- 
mous things in his Geometry, which are per Al- 
gebraical, as any one may {ee, that will compare 
their Methods together: For ’tis impoffible but 
one muit be Copied after the other: But the Geo- 
metry of Des Cartes was not publifhed in French ee 
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the Year 1637,.and not in Latin till the Year 1649: 
Therefore he muft have feen and copied Harriort’s 
Book. 
__ Mr. Harriort did wonderfully improve (in this 
Treatife) that which is purely Algebra, in the fol- 
lowing Refpetts, and many others which I might 
mention. 
1. He brought in {mall Letters inftead of the 
Capitals ufed by “seta and Oxghtred. 
>. He waved the uncouth ‘Terms of Quadrato- 
Cube, Surfolid, &c. explaining the Power plainly to 
the Eye, by only repeating the Root as often as 
the Index of the Power. 
3. He fhewed the true Original and Conftitu- 
tion of all Equations, by putting all the Equation 
over to one fide; and thereby making the whole 
equal to nothing ; whereby alfo he determined the 
Number of Roots, which he fhews are in Num- 
ber, fach as the Index of thé higheft Powers in 
the Equation. 
. He difcovers the ttuée ConftruGtion. of the 
abfolute Number (the Homogeneum Compar ations) in 
a Quadratick or Superior Equation; fhewing it 
to be the Produét of the continual Multiplication 
of all the Roots. 
-5, The fame he doth alfo by the Coefficients. 
6 He fhews the way to multiply the unknown 
Roots of an Equation according to any Proportion 
affigned, thereby freeing the Co-efficients from 
Fraétions and Surds. 

+. He fhews how to reduce the adreCted Qua- 
draticks, to fimple Equations, and all adfected 
Cubicks to a Form eafily fovable, 
deftroying the fecond ‘Term in fuch Equations. 

8. He fhews the Method (and a very good one 

_*tis). of folving all adfected Quadraticks by com- 
pleating the Square. 

9. He mightily alfo improves the Exegefis Nu- 
merofa, invented by Viera. 

All thefe vaft Improvements, and many more 
(which, to avoid Prolixity, LT omit) did Des Cartes 
take from Harriott, without ever fo much as na- 
ming him, and publifh them as his own. Tis true, 
in his Geometry there are’ abundance of excellent 
‘Things about the Accomodation of Algebra to Geo- 


metrical Propofitions, and many very fine Geometri- 


cal Effeftions and_Conftruttions 5 but this was not 
Harriott’s Bufinefs, who Kept himfelf up pure Al- 
gebra only. As to which Des Cartes hath added but 
one fingle Rule (and even that is plainly deducible 
from Harriott’s Principles) over and above what is 
in Harriott ; and that is, the Method of diffolving 
a Biquadratick Equation, whofe fecond Term 1s 
wanting, into two Quadraticks, by means of a 
Cubick Equation of a plain Root ; and this, after 
all, both Bombell and Vieta had done before him. 
And thus leaving the French Plagiary, I come next 
to another of Our Countrey Algebraifts, Dr. Pell, 
who revifed and altered a Piece of Algebra firft 
publifhed in High Dutch, 4. D. 1659, at Zurich 5 
and after tranilated into Englifh by Mr. Thomas 
rancher, and printed, 4. D. 1688, and called, 4x 
Introduftion to Algebra: In which Dr. Pell gives us 
a peculiar Method of his own for applying Algebra 
to Problems of divers Sorts ; and introduces a way 
of keeping a Regifter of the whole Procefs in the 
Margin. He fhews alfo there how to judge whe- 
ther a Problem be fully determined or not ; which 
is by this Rule (as Dr. Wallis interprets him). Jf 
the Number of the Data, or Things grven in any Que- 
fion, be (independent of each other) fewer than the 


by the means of 
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things fought, the Queftion ss not fully determined, but 
%s capable of innumerable Anfwers or Solutions, 

But if the Number of both Data and Quefita be the 
fame, the Queftion w then determined to either to fome 
one, or to fome certain Number of Solutions. 

‘and when the Data are more in Number than 
the Quefira, fo many as exceed are always fuperflu- 
ous, and fometimes, it maybe, are contrary to, or 
inconfiftent with others, and confequently render 
the thing impoffible, 

Dr. Pell alfo, befides the former Charaéters, in- 
troduced this Mark @ for Involution, and this uv 
for Evolution, as he calls it, ¢. ¢. for Squaring, Cub- 
ing, &c. of any Quantity, and for Extrasting the 
Square, Cube, &c. Roots out of any Quantity. He 
makes alfo the Mark :- to fland for Divifion, and 
Regifters the feveral Steps of the whole Procefs by 
Numeral Figures in their Order in the little Co- 
lumn in the middle; keeping an Account alfo in 
Symbols of the feveral Operations in the Column 
towards the Left Hand, that fo you may fee how 
any Quantity or Equation in the large Column to- 
wards the Right Hand is produced. In which ve- 
ry good Method he is follow’d by Mr. Ward, inhis 
{mall Treatife of Algebra. 

Algebra is well enough 

1. Numeral ot Vulgar; which was that of the 
Ancients, and ferved only to find the Solution of 
Arithmetical Problems, without any Demonftrati- 
on; fuch as thofe given us by Diophantus, &c. 

2. Specions or New, called fometimes Logiftica 
Speciofa, and often Species alone 5 which fince Viera 
hath been perform’d by Letters of the Alphabet. 
And this way of Notation is very pleafing to the 
Mind, affifting to the Imagination, and eafy to 
the Memory. This alfo is no ways limited, like 
the former 4/gebra to any one certain kind of Pro- 
blems, but ferves equally for the Inveftigation and 
Demonftration of all Theorems ; efpecially if to 
thofe two you add the new Methods of 

3. Huxions; a large Account of which you will 
have under that Word. : 

And the feveral Operations of Algebra, fuch as 
Addition, Subftrastion, Multiplication, Divifion, Ex- 
trattion of Roots, Frabtions, Equations, &c. you will 
find DireGtions how to perform under thofe feveral 
Words. | 

ALGENEB, a fix’d Star of the fecond Magni- 
tude in the right fide of Perfexs, whofe Longitude is 
57 Deg. 17 Min, Latitude 30. 5. Right Afcenfion 
44 Deg. 15. Min. 

ALGOL, or Medufa’s Head, a fix’d Star of the 
third Magnitude , in the Conftellation Perfens , 
whofe Longitude is 51. 27- Latitude 22. 22. and 
Declination 39. 39. 

ALGORITHM, fometimes call’d Logiftica Nu- 
meralss, is the Sum of the ptincipal Rules of Nu- 
meral Computation; of which they commonly 
reckon Five, Numeration, Addition, Subftrattion, 
Multiplication and Divifion 5 to which may be ad- 
ded Extrafion of Roots. 

ALGORISM, is the Praétical Operation in the 
feveral Parts of Specious Arirbmetick, or Algebra ; and 
fometimes the Word is ufed for the Pra€tice of 
Common Arithmetick by the ten Numeral Figures. 

ALIDADA, the Label or Ruler which is move- 
able on the Centre ofan Aftrolabe, Quadrant, eFC. 
which carries the Sight. It is fo called by the 4- 
vabian Writers of Mathematicks, from whom we 
took and retain feveral Arabick Terms, as Arimuth, 
Zenith, Nadir, Almacanter, &c. # 

ALIEN, 


divided into 


ALLEN, a Subject born ina Foreign Countrey,, 
who '(by our Common Law), is not capable to in- 
herit Lands in England, till Naturaliz’d by A&t of 


Parliament. 


ALIENATION, is (in Law) making a thing 
another Man’s, or to alter or put the Poffeffion of 


Lands, orother things, from one Man to another; 
and in fome Cafes a Man hath Power in himfelf to 
do fo, without the Affent or Licence of any other, 
and. in fome not. 


~ ALIFORMES MUSCULI, Alares, Prerygoides, 
are Mufcles arifing from the Pterygoide Bones (the 
Proce{s of the Os Cuneiforme, partly with a Nervous 
Beginning, and partly Flefhy ; and ending in the 


Neck of th¢ lower Jaw, and towards the internal 
Seat of the Head. 

ALIFORMES PROCESSUS, are the Promi- 
nences of the Os Cuneiforme , from the fore Part ; 
the fame with the Prerygoides, 


ALIMENT,’ is whatever ferves to nourifh, fup- 


ply the Decays of, and to recruit an Animal or Ve- 
getable Body. 

ALIMONY, formerly fignified Nourifhment or 
Maintenance; butdn a Modern Legal Senfe, it is 
that Portion or Allowance which a married Wo- 
man fues for upon any Occafional Separation from 
her Husband, wherein fhe is not charged with 
Elopement or Adultery, This was recoverable in the 
Spiritual Court, but now only in Chancery. 

ALIQUOT PART of a Number, is fuch an 
one as will exactly meafure it without any Re- 
mainder. But an 

ALIQUANT PART, is that which cannot 
meafure any Number exactly, but that fome Re- 


mainder will be left. ‘Thus 3 isan Aliquot Part of 


12, becaufe being taken 4 times it will juft mea- 
fure it ; but 5 is an Aliquant Part of 12, for being 
taken twice it falls fhort, and when taken 3 times 
it exceeds 12. 

ALKAHEST ; one of the canting Terms of the 
Alchymifts, by which they intend an Univerfal 
Menftruum that will diffolve all manner of Bodies ; 
and by which they pretend to extract the Sulphur 
of Metals. Some Chymifts have given this might 
Name to the Tinfure, or Liquor of Flints,, an 
is a Solution of them made (after Calcination) by 
the means of Salt of Tartar; and others to the 
Liquor of Fixt Nitre, which is Nitre calcined and 
fixed, by burning powder’d Coals with it, and at 
laft run into a Deliquiwn, by being fet in a cool 
Cellar, as Oy! of Tartar per Deliquium is made. Van 
Helmont calls this Liquor fometimes Ignis Gehenne : 
He pretends to be Mater of it himfelf, and Mr. 
Boyle is inclined to believe him.  Helmout faith, it 
would diffolve all Bodies, without leaving any Ca- 
put Mortuum, and was as fit for a new Operation 
after it had diffolved one kind of Body as at firft ; 
it would diffolve Metals, Marchafites, Stones, and 
even Glafs it felf when finely powdered. 

“Tisfound, that the common Menftruums, fuch 
as Aqua Fortis, Spirit of Nitre, &c. when they haye 
once diffolved any Metal, are render’d uncapable 
by it ofany futher Service, having the Points or 
Edges of their Acids fo broken, that they can hard- 
ly diffolve any more of the fame, or any other 
Metal. ‘Therefore this immortal dkact had, in 
this refpect, a wonderful Preheminence, if what 
they relate of it be true. And to fhew that fome- 
thing of this Nature is poffible, Mr. Boyle{ays, That 


he diftill’d a Spirit from Verdigreafe, which would 


ferve more than once.as a Menfirunm to diffolve Bo- 
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dies. or to draw Tin@tures, and being drawn off; 
was ready for the fame Operation anew. 

ALKALISATE SPIRIT OF WIN E; SoMr, 
Boyle calls a Spirit of that Liquor diftill’d from Salt 
of Tartar, or ‘Tartar calcined to Whitenefs: And 
by fo drawing off Spirit of Wine from that Salt, 
you may get eafily a ey and rich dephlegmated 
Spirit (viz. one that fhall burma all away,,and fire 
Gunpowder) after this manner; 

Put about an Inch thick of Tartar calcined 
white, into a Glafs as long and flender as you can 
ae and then put upon it Spirit of Wine that 

ath been once re¢ctified, toa F inger’s Heightabove 
the Tartar; and fitting on a Head, draw the Spi- 
rit off ina yery gentle Heat ; of at leaft, fo much 
of it as you conclude, or find will cotne pure, and 
it will anfwer your Expe€tation at the firft Diftilla- 
tion. ‘The Tartar being dried and new calcined 
will ferve again for a new Operation. If you can- 
not procure ‘Tartar, Quick-lime, or the Salt of 
Pot-Afhes will do tolerably welk Effay of Unfuc- 
ce[sfulne[s of Experiments. 

ALKALI, a Chymical Word fignitying the fix 
Salt of any Plant; and is fo call’d, “becaufe the 
Herb called Kali which isa kind of a Sea-blite, 
Glafs-wort, or Salt-wort, yields fuch a Salt in a 
great Quantity. This fix'd Salt of Plants (which 
1s'made by burning the Plant, making a Lixivinm 
or Lee ofits Afhes ; and after filtrating the Lee, e- 
vaporating the Moifture over a gentle Heat, that 
the fix’d Salt may remain at the Bottom of the Vet- 
{el) being render’d very Porous by the Fire’s paf- 
fing {o often thro’ it in its Calcination, and it may 
be fixing there fome of its Effential Salt: And be- 
caufe very many of the fiery Particles do alfo ftick 
in thofe Pores, it makes a very great Ebullition or - 
Effervefcenfe when any Acid Liquor is mingled 
with it, and from thence, all Bodies that do, or 
are fuppofed to ferment with Acids, are now al- 
ways call’d Alkalies, or Alkalifate Bodies ; not becaufe 
they muft always contain any Hidden Alkali in them ; 
which fome Chymifts affert as neceffary to the 
Caufe of Fermentation ;_ but becaufe they are of 
the Nature of 4lkalies themfelves, and have their 
Pores naturally fo form’d, in fuch a Proportion, as 
that they are fitted to be penetrated agd put into a 
violent Motion by the Points of the Acid poured 
upon them. Thefe fix’d Salts of Plants are called 
Fix’d Alkalies : but the Volatile Salts of Vegeta- 
bles, becaufe they will ferment with Acids, are 
called Volatile Alkalies, 

ALKERMES, in Pharmacy, is a Confection 
defcribed in the Di/penfatory, and fold in the Shops, 
and {fo called from the Avabick Particle Al and Ker- 
mes, which are Red or Scarlet Grains, the chief In- 

redient in the Confection. 

ALLANTOIS or ALLANTOIDES, is the U- 


rinary Tunic placed betwixt the Amnion and the 


Chorion, which by the Navel and Urachus (or Pate 
fage by which the Urine is conyey'd from the In- 
fant in the Womb) receives the Urine that comes 
out of the Bladder : It’s called likewife Farcimina- 
lis, becaufe that in many Brutes it’s of the Shape 
of a Gut-pudding, but in Man, and fome other 
few Animals it is round, and like the thin foft Skin 
which wrappeth the Child in the Womb. 

The Ingenious and Accurate Dr. Richard Hale, of 
Trin, Coll. in Oxford, in Phil Tranfatt. N. 271 hath 
obliged the World with a more perfect Difcovery 
of the Human dllantoxs ; and affign’d the Reafons 
why thofe who believed its Exiftence had not be. 

ore 
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fore fully found it out; giving alfo an Anfwer to 
the Objections of thofe, who even fill, deny its 
Reality. 

ALLEGATION, is the Citation ot Quotation 
of any Authority, Book, eve. to make good any 
Point or Affertion. 

ALLEGORY, is a Figure in Rhetorick, con- 
Gifting of one continued Metaphor, carried on 
thro’ the whole Difcourfe. 

ALLEGIANTIA, is the natural and {worn Al- 
legiance or Legal Obedience which every Subject 
bears to his Prince. 


ALLEGIARE, is to juftifie and clear himfelf| p 


by courfe of Law, of the Crime objected to him. 
ALLEMANDE, is a kind of grave folemn Mu- 
fick, where the Meafure is full and the Movement 


flow. 

ALLIANCE, properly is a Conneétion of two 
Pérfons or two Families together by Marriage ; but 
++ is often extended in a larger Senfe, fignifie the 
Leagues, Unions and Treaties made between 
Princes, ¢7¢. 

ALLIGATION, is a Rule in Arithmetick (fo 
called from the Numbers being bound ot conne- 
Sted together by Circular Lines) relating to the 
mixture of Merchandizes ; as Corn, Wine, Metals, 
Medicines, eve. one with another; and to the 
Proportion of the Ingredients in any Quantity of, 
and the Price of fuch a Mixture. "Tis diftin- 
guifh’d into two kinds, viz. Alligation, Medial and 
Alternate. 

Alligation Medial teaches how to find a Mean in 
the Price, Quantity or Quality between the Ex- 
treams; and all Cafes in it may be folved by thefe 
Propofitions and Rules. ep 

1. Having the Quantity of the Ingredients, and 
the particular Prices, to find the Price or Value of 
fome part of the Mixture. 

Rule ; Multiply the Ingredients feverally by 
their own Prices, and Divide the Sum of thofe 
Produéts by the Sum of the Ingredients, and the 
Quotient anfwers the Queftion. 

>. Having the particular Prices of the Ingredi- 
ents, and the Sum paid or received for a Mixture 
bought or fold 5 to find what Quantity of each 
Sa hauoht ot fold. 

Rule; Divide the Sum paid or received for the 
Mixture bought or fold, by the Sum of the par- 
ticular Prices, the Quotient gives what was re- 
quired. 

3. Knowing the Ingredients of a Mixture, to 
augment or diminifh the Mixture proportionally. 

Rule; Sum up the Ingredients 5 then fay, As 
that. Sum is to the Augmentation or Diminution, 
{o is the Quantity of each Parcel of the Mixture 
to the Quantity of the Mixture defired. 

4. Knowing the Nature, Quality, or Finenefs of 
the feveral Ingredients of a Mixture, to find the 
refulting Temperament or Finenefs of the whole. 

Rule; Place the {everal Quantities of the Mix- 
ture in Rows, againft which place orderly their 
feveral Qualities of Finenefs, and multiply each 
Quantity by its own Quality or Degree of Fine- 
nefs, then as the Sum of all the Quantities is to 
the Produéts of all the Quantities, fo is Unity to 
the Quality or Finenefs of Mixture. 

Example, There are melted and mixed toge- 
ther two kinds of Silver, one worth 5s. and the 
other worth 4s. an Ounce, and there were 4 
Ounces of the former, and 8 of the latter ; what: 
is the value of an Ounce of the Mixture? 


leaft Value taken from the other. 


to be fupplied as a Complement ; 
no mote muft be taken in every Quotient, than 
that there may remain enough for the other Divi- 
fors, and the laft to leave nothing remaining. 


A 


Oun. s. s. a. 
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Quantities of a Mixture, to 


5. Knowing the 
Ingredient in 


find the particular Qantities of any 
any part of the Mixture. 

if the Mixture be compounded of but two 
things, then fay, As the Total of the Ingredients 
in the Compofition, is to the part of the Mixture 
propofed : So is the Quantity of the Ingredient 
ropofed in the whole Compofition, to the Quan- 
tity of the Ingredient in the Part defired. 

But if the Mixture be decompounded, then 
you muft repeat your Work upon every Mix- 
tures? Py 
6. Knowing the Total of a Mixture, with the 
Total Value, and the Values of the feveral Ingre- 
dients mixed, to find the feveral Quantities mixed, 
tho’ unequally. 

Rule, Multiply the Total of the Mixture by the 
leaft Value ; fubftract the Produét from the Total 
Value, and the Remainder isthe firft Dividend : 
Then take the faid leaft Value from the greateft 
valued Ingredient, and the Remainder is the firft 
Divifor. ‘he Quotient of this Divifion fhews the 
Quantity of the higheft Priz’d Ingredient, the o- 
ther is the Complement to the Whole: And when 
more Ingredients than two are in the Compofiti- 
on, the Divifors are the feveral Remains of the 
The Dividends 


are the Remains left upon the Divifions, till o re- 


main there ; which will be one fort of the Num- 


and this defe€tive Ingredient is 


ber of Ingredients, 
and in Divifion 


I. Alligation Alternate, fhews the due proporti- 
on of every Ingredient entring the Mixture, and, 
counter-changes the Places of fuch Exceffes or 


Differences as fall out between the Mean Priceand. 
the Extreams, ae it to the greater Extream 


which proceeds from the Leffer, and the contrary. 
Ruler. Let every greater Extream be linked 


with one Leffer. 


>. When either of the Extreams be fingle, and 
the other Extreams be plural, the fingle Extream 
mutt be linked toallthe reft. _- * , 

3. If both greater and leffer Extreams are not 
fingle, then they may be linked fo diverfly, that 
fundry Differences may be taken, and Diverfities 
of Anfwers to the Queftion, yet all true: But if 
one of the Extreams be fingle, there can be but 
one Anfwer. : 

4. The Numbers being linked, take the Diffe- 
rence of each Number from the Mean or common 
Price, and place this Difference againft the Num- 
bet it is linked to alternately. 

5. Every Number linked with more than one, 
muft have all the Differences of the Numbers it is 
linked to fet againtt it. 

6. Thofe Differences refolve the Queftion, when 
the Price of every of the Ingredientsis given with- 
out their Quantities, and the Demand be to mix 
them foyas to fell a certain Quantity at a mean 
rate. 

5. But when the Quantity of one, with the 
Price of all the Ingredients is given, and the Da 
man 


rs ee a a Ra am a etn seme em am 


ALT ALT 


calcein ee a OM Se Oe ee ee oe hh eee 
mand is to know the Quantities of the other In-) ing the fame with Parallels of Altitude on the Globe : 
gredients, then the Rule of Three is to be ufed. Which fee. Some write it Almicanterahs, and o- 
S. And when the Price of every Ingredient is gi- | thers Almacanterabs. 
ven, without any of their Quantities, and the De- ALMACANTERS STAFF, is an Inftrument 
mand be to make up a certain Quantity to be fold ufually made of Pear-Tree or Box, with an Arch on- 
at amean Rate, then all the Differences added to- ly of 15 degrees, to take Obfervations of the Sun 
gether, fhall be the fir! Number in the Rule of about the times of its Rifing and Setting, in on 
Three ; the whole Quantity to be mixed {hall be | der to find the Amplitude, and confequently the 
the fecond Number ; and each Difference apart the | Variation of the Compals. 
feveral third Numbers: And fo many forts mix’d,} ALMONDS of the Throat or the Tonfille ; a 
fomany Operations of the Rule of Three. Glandulous Subftance reprefenting two Kernels 
9. A Queftion may be fo pro unded, as both placed on each fide of the Uvula, at the Root of 
Sorts of Alligation is needful to the Refolution. the Tongue. ‘I'hey are covered with the com- 
/ mon Tunick of the Mouth, and have Veins and 
Arteties ftom the Carotides and Fugulars: ‘They are 
of a lax and {pongy Subftance, having feveral Si- 
uus’s within them, in which they contain the Li- 
quor of the Saliva, which they receive from the 
Brain, and by difperfing it to the Larynx, Faws, 
Torrgue, and Oefopagw:, do moiften and lubricate 
thofe Parts, When thefe are fwelled and inflamed 
bya Cold, ev. they very much ftraiten the Paflage 
of the Throat, and render Swallowing paintul 
arid difficult, and help to make what we calla 
fare Throat, and_as the Country People fay, the 


Example. 

Suppofe a Mixture of Wine of 119 Quarts be required, 
that muft be made up of thefe Jeveral Prices, 7d, 
Sd, 14.4 and 15d, fo « the whole may be afforded 
at 12d. per Quart. 


Having link’d 8 to 14, and 7 to 15, and coun- 
terchanged their Difference from the common Price 
124, I find the Sum of their Differences to be 14, 
by which dividing 119, the Quotient is 8;Zo0r 8:, 
ot for conveniency in Operation 72. 


Quarts. 


3 


3 Ua 42-4-2.='t=17 coming down of the Almonds of the Ears. 

145 3 t+ 4S $$ — 34 ALMUCANTERHS, the fame with Alma- 
24 oa 3 25 canters: Which fee. 

1555 Deca wit = *t = 424 ALOPECY, isa fhedding of the Hair, occa- 


fioned by the Pox, or otherwife: So called from a 
‘Fox dada, whofe, Urine is faid to make places 
bald, and barren for a Year, as the Scholiaft on 
Callmmachus obferves ; ot ftom a Difeafe peculiar to 
a Fox, It is called likewife égfacs, from the Figure, 
becaufe that the parts {mooth and deftitute of 
Hair, look winding like a Serpent, in Greek dou. 
It’s common to both thefe Diftempers that the 
Hair fall of Areatim, i.e. by fhedding, whencean 
| general this Difeafe is called Area. Blanchard. 

ALPHETA,theName ofa Star:SeeLucinaCorond. 

ALPHUS, is a Cuteancous Diftemper, in which 
the Skin is rough, and looks here and there as if 
there were Drops ofa white Colour upon it: Some 
call it Morphew ; it differs from the Leuce, in that it 
penetrates not fo deep as the Leuce doth, 

ALRAMECH, a Star’s Arabick Name, which 
is the fame with Aréurus. 

AL'TERAGE, or ALTARAGIUM, is a Word 
which includes net only the Offerings made upon 
the Altar, but alfo the Profit that arifes to the 
Prieft by reafon of the Altar. 

ALTERATION, is, ina Phyfical Senfe, that 
Motion by which a Body is varied or changed in 
fome Circumftances. from what it really was be- 
fore, tho’ as to Senfe, its Nature and Bulk appear 
to continue ftill the fame ; fo that it confifts in 
the Body’s acquiring or lofing fuch Qualities, as 
whether prefent or abfent, do not effeatially change 
the Subject : And herein it differs from Generation 
and Corruption, which Terms exprefs the Acquifi- 
tion or Lofs of the Effential Qualities of any Bo- 
rok AO otherwife. 

ALTERATION, is an Accidental and Partial 
Change made in any Bedy, without proceeding fo 
far as to make the Subject be quite unknown, or 
to take a new Name or Denomination upon it: Or 
it may be called the Acquifition or Lof of fuch Qua- 
lities as are not Effential to the Form of any Body. 

ALTERING REMEDIES ; fuch Medicines 
as ferve to purifie and reftore the due Mixture of 


Blood, and other circulating Humours. 
E ALTVER- 


I 11 

ALLIOTH, the Name of a Star in the Tail of 
the great Bear, whofe Obfervation is much ufed at 
Sea. ‘The Elevation of the Pole or the Latitude may 
thus be eafily found by this Star. 

Obfetve when Allioth comes to the Meridian un- 
der the Pole, then take the Height of the Pole-Star 
with a Quadrant, and out of that fubftract 2°. 25. 
the Diftance of the Pole-Star from the Pole, the Re- 
mainder is the Pole’s Height, or the Latitude. 

ALLITERATION, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is 
a repeating and playing on the fame Letter. 

ALLOCATIONE FACIENDA, is a Writ di- 
reGted to the Lord Treafurer and Barons of the 
Exchequer, upon complaint of fome Accountant, 
commanding them to allow him (uch Sums as he 
hath by vettue of his Office lawfully and reafon- 
ably expended. 

ALLOGATION, in Law, is an Allowance 
made upon an Accompt. 

‘ALLODIAL Landsare thofe,for which noRents, 
Fines, nor Services are due. Such as Free-Land. 

ALLODIUM, a Law-term, fignifying, every 
Man’s own Land, eve. which he pofleffeth meerly 
in his own Right, without acknowledgment of 
any Services, or payment of any Rent to another, 
which is a property in the higheft degree. 

ALLOETICKS, are Medicines confifting chie- 
fly of Aloes. f 

ALLOGOTROPHY, with fome Writers, is a 
Difproportionate Nutrition of the Body; when 
one part (as inthe Rickcts) is nourifhed more 
than the other. 

ALLOY, is the Proportion of a Bafer Metal 
mingled with a Finer or Purer ; as the Quantity of 
Copper that is mingled with Gold to make it of a 
due hardnefs to be Coined into Money, is called 
its Alloy: And Gold that hath more of this than 
it ought to have, is faid to be of a Courfer or Grea- 
tet Alloy. The Proportion of Alloy for Gold ufed 
in our Mints is about a 12th part. 


ALMACANTERS, an Arabick Word fignify- 


ALT 

Wherefore, by Cafe 1. of Right Angled Plain Tri- 
angles, the Proportion is, 

As the Radius, is to the Bafe ; fo is the Tan- 


gent of the Angle of Altitude, to the Height of 
thet ower. -“Chatis, Ra Bes", Soc P. 


ALE 
ALTERNATE PROPORTION: See the 
Word Proportion, N°. 8. , 
ALTERNATE ALLIGATION: See Alliga- 


tion Alternate. 
ALTERNATE ANGLES : See Angles, 
ALTERN BASE, a Term in Trigonometry, di- 
ftinguifhed from the True Bafe, thus; In Oblique 


And the Operation is performed thus : 


Triangles the True Bafe is always either the Sum| ‘To the Logarithm of B, go F. 1,954242 
of the Sides, (and then the Difference of the Sides | Add the Tang. of the Angle S, 25°. 51. 9,685290 
is called the Altern Baje) or the True Bafe isthe | Pye sym will be iis 

? a Ties! 


Difference, and then the Sum of the Sides is cal- 
led the Alrern Bafe. ! 
ALTERNATION, isa Word ufed by Dr. Wal- 
tis, and others for the different Changes or Altera- 
tions of Order in any Number of things propofed. 
Of this that learned Mathematician hath a pecu- 
liar Difcourfe at the end of his Algebra. "This Al- 
ternation is eafily found, by only continual Multi- 
plication of all the Numbers beginning at Unity. 
Thus, if it were required to know how many 
Changes can be rung on fix Bells, you need only 
write down f, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, and then multiply all 
thofe Numbers continually one into another, and 
the laft Produét gives the Number of Changes, 
which is 720 Changes. | 
ALTIMETRY, the Art of taking and meafur- 
idg of Heights, whether Acceffible or Tnaccefftble : See 
Altitudes or Heights. 
ALTITUDE of the Pole : See Elevation of the Pole. 
ALTITUDE of MOTION, isa Term ufed by 
Dr. Walls in his Mechanicks, for the Meafure of 
any Motion, eftimated according to the Line of Di- 
rection of the moving Force: Ve 
ALTITUDES, ot Heights of Places perpendicu- 
larly above the Horizon, are thus found, whether 
Accefible or Inacceffble, i.e. whether they are fuch 
whofe Foot or Bottom you can have accefs to, or 
fach as you cannot come neat. 


From which Subftraét the Radius,  10,0o00000 


The Remainder is the Log. of 43 Feet, 1,639532 
Which is the Perpendicular Height of the Tower. 


N. B. Here, and in all fuch Cafes of this kind, 
Allowance muft be made for the Height of 
the Eye, or Inftrument above the Ground. 


You may alfo, having the former Requifites,. 
viz. the Bafe and Angles, eafily find the Hypothe- 
nufe H, or how far it is from the Top of the Tow- 
er to the Station, by the fecond Cafe of Reétan- 
gle Triangles; and this will be ufeful in many 
Cafes. 

On the Common Quadrant you have a Line cal- 
led the Quadrat, which hath two. Sides, divided 
each into 100 equal Parts, and that on the Left- 
hand is called Right Shadow, and that on the Right- 
hand Contrary Shadow, 

By which means ’tis very eafie to take any Ac- 
ceflible Altitude at one Station by the Quadrant ; 
for, if the Angle S be juft 45, the Diftance to the 
Foot of the Tower from the Station is always 
equal to the Altitude: But if the Angle be lefs 
than that, the String will fall on Right Shadow in 
the Quadrat. ‘Then fay, as 100: Is to the Num- 
ber of Parts of the Right Shadow, cut by the 
String roe the Diftance: To the Altitude, 
: ¥ : | So that if the String cut 25, 75, or 50, evc. the 

1. To take “a Acceffirve Altitude at one Station. Height 2 Seat acy 3, or half he Die 

Let T bea Tower ftanding uponalevelGround,| But when the String falls towards the Right- 
whofe Height is required, your Station being at | hand, and the Angle S be above 45°. then fay, 


\ S, 90 Foot diftant from the Bafis of the Tower. | As the Parts cut by the Thread in the Quadrant : 
Are to 100 :: So 1s the Diftance: To the Height. 


Wherefore, if the Thread cut 50 here, the Height 
is double to the Diftance 5 if it cut 25, tis 4 


Ny times as great as the Diftance, oc. 
% 
p , & N. 8B. By applying what is here faid of Diftances 

oy A : oer to the Shadow of any Objects; the taking 

Pooh: “Jo their Heightby the Length of their Shadows, 

a “yy will be eafily underftood. 

ci :8 +s 

st Be pe: as 2. Hew to take an Inacceffible Altitude as tuo 

gt LLIN + %, Stations. 

SET EE ‘4, 


Let 4B (fee the following Figure) be a Church, 
Steeple, &c. whofe Height is required 5 your Sta- 
tion being at D, between which and the Bafis of 
the Steeple, there isa River, fo that it is inacceffi- 
ble, that is, you cannot come to the Foot at B, 

Firft, from D with your Quadrant (or the like 
Inftrument) take the Angle of Altitude ADB, which 
fuppofe 52 Deg. 30 Min. 

2. Remove your Infirument to another Statiox, 
as toC; where take alfo the Angle of Altitude 
ACB, 27 Deg. 30 Min, 

3. Meafure the Diftance between the two Sta- 
tions D, C, which let be 92,7 Foot. 

Now, the two vifual Lines D4, C4, together 


with the Diftance DC, do make the Oblique An- 
gled 


90 foot 25.5%, 
Cc B S 


Firft, with a Quadrant, Theodolite, or fome other 
graduated Inftrument for that purpofe, from your 
Station S, take the Angle of Altitude ASC, 25 Deg. 
1 Min. Now, you fee that the Perpendicular | 
Height of the Tower 4C, the Bafe CS, and the 
Vifual Line SA, do conftitute a Right Angled Tri- 
angle, wherein there is given the Bafe B 90 Foot, 
the Angle at Ca Right one, and the Angle of Alti- 
tude taken by Obfervation 25°. 51’. and therefore 
the Angle S.4C, its Complement to 90 Deg, == 64°. 
60’. and the Altitude P is required. 


~ 


ALT 


gled Triangled'A4.DC, wherein there |is given the 


ALE 


Then, by Cafe 1. of Right angled Triangles, HM 


Angle 4 CB; .27°.30'; and bythe Angle 4DB,|'is found to be 214 Foot, 


52 Deg, 30 Min. you have the ngle 4 DC, 127 Deg. | 
30 Min, its Complement to 180 ; and confequent- 
ly you have the Angle CAD 25 Degrees, allo the 
Side-DC 92,4 Feet. 
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So that having the three Angles and- one Side 
given, the Side 4D may be found, by Cafe 3d of 
Oblique Angled Triangles 5 for the Analogy is, © 


ngs D4E,: DC i: ACD: 4D 
48 253004: -9257 2\- 35) 25°30 ! Tk sar 


By which means you gain -4 D, they Hypothe- 
nufe of the right angled Triangle 4DB; then in 
the Right angled Triangle 4D B, there being given 
A D, the Hypothenufe, ror, 3, and the Angle 
AD B52°. 30, tis eafy to find the Perpendicular 
A PB. 

By Cafe 6. of Right angled plain Triangles, for the 
Proportion or Canon. is, 


Rad.: AD :: 5S, ADB : AA 
Ast 
? 


903): (TOL, 3 72'S) 92° 30% So, Beet. 
3, To take the Altitude of a Tower Steeple, &c. or the’ 
; like, which ftandeth upon a Hill. 


Let H K (fee the following Figure ) be a Tower 
ftanding upon a Hill, and you ftanding at L, de- 
fire to know the Height thereof above the Hill. 

Firft, take the Angle HL M 40 Degrees 5 as alfo, 
the Angle K L M 22 Degrees, 3 Minutes. 

Secondly, remove your Inftrument to 0, and 
take the Angle HOM 60 Degrees; as alfo the 
Angle KOM 39 Deg. 54 Min. 

Thirdly, meafure the Diftance OL = 132 
Feet. 

Now, inthe Triangle HOL, you have given 
the Angle HLO 40 Deg. the Angle HOL 120 
Deg. and the Diftance L 0 132 Foot. Then, by 
Cafe 3. of Oblique angled Triangles, — 
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Now, in the Triangle HM 0, you have given 
the Angle HOM 60 Degrees, and H 0'248, or the 
Perpendicular HM 214 Foot, required, the Bafe 
MO ’twill be, As Rad: HO::S,HOM:MO 
124 Foot. 

Alfo inthe Triangle K M 0, there is given MO 
124, and the Angle K OM 39 Deg. 54 Min. requi- 
red K M, which, by Axiom 2. Plain Triangles, is 
found to be 108,7 Foot, which being fubducted 
from HM 214, leaves 1053 Foot for the Height 
of the ‘Tower. 

ALTITUDE, in Aftronomy, is of the Sux, Stars, 
or any Planet or Point of the Heavens, an Arch 
of an Azimuth Circle, contained between the Ho- 
rizon and any Parallel of Altitude, or between the 
Star, Planet, or afligned Point in the Heavens and 
the Horixew. ’ 

To find the Sun’s Altitude at any time by the 
Globe, reétify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant of 
the Altitude ; then turn the Globe about till the Hour 
Index fhew the Time of the Day, and flay it there ; 
after which bring the Quadrant to cut the Sun’s 
Place in the Ecliptick, and then that Place thall 
fhew the Altitude on the Quadrant. 

To find the Sun’s Altitude and Hour of the Day, 
when he is due, Eajt or We/t, and above our Hori- 
zon, by the Globe. 

Having reétified the Globe, and fitted the Qua- 
drant, bring it to cut the true Eaft Point, and 
then turn the Globe till the Sun’s Place in the E- 
cliptick cut the graduated Edge of the Quadrant, 
for then that Place will fhew the Altitude, and the 
Index the Hour. 

- To find the Sun’s Altitude on any Azimuth by 
the Globe. f 

Set the Quadrant to the Azimuth given, and 
then turn the Globe till his Place in the Ecliptick 
touch the Graduated Edge of the Quadrant, fo 
fhall that Place give the Altitude on the Qua- 
drant. 

By Trigonometrical Calculation, ¢ 

1. To find the Sun’s Altitude when it is due Zaft 


E 2 Having 


deena 


ALT ALi YF 


ot it is the Hour of 8 a Clock 9 Minutes before 
Noon ; or 3 a Clock and 51 Minutes after Noon. 
ALTO & BASSO, (or in Alto, ex in Baffo) in 
Law fignifies the abfolute Submiffton of all Dif 
ferences, {mall and great, high and low, to a Judge 
or Arbitrator. 
ALUDELS, are Pots ufed by the Chymifts in 


Sublimations: They are without Bottoms and 


Having the Latitude of the Place, and the Sun’s 
Declination given, 

Say, As the Sine of the Latirude : Is to the Ra- 
dius +: So is the Sine of the Sun’s Declination : To the 
Sine of the Sun's Altitude required, re 


Example, Suppofe the Latitude be, f ieyr?. 
And the Sun’s Declination vA Ei, 31 


Then to theAr.co. of the Sine of §£°.30'051 0645 5 are fitted into one another as many as there is oc- 
Add the Sine of TI 31 9,300275 | cafion: At the Bottom (in the Furnace) there isa 
Sum the Sine of 14, 49- 9,406730 | Pot holding the Matter to be fublimed ; and at 

Which is the Sun’s Altitude that Day when due | the Top there is a Head to receive the Flowers : 

Eaft or Weft. that fublime up thither. 

“5. To find the Sun’s Altitude on any Hour in 
the Equinottial. \ This is the Figure of them, 


Say, As the Radius ss the Co-fine of the Latitude, 
fou the Co-Sine_ of the Sun's Diftance' from the Meri- 
dian (or Hour from Noon) to Phe Sine of the Altitude 
reouired. ee 

3. To find the Sun’s Alritude at Six. 

Say, 4s the Radius isto the Sineof the Latitude, fo 
# the Sine OF the Declination to the Sine of the Altitude 
at Six, aye ‘ wall 
4. Yo find the Sun's Altitude on any Arimuth. 

Say,u4s the Radius # the Co-Sine of the Azimuth, 
fo is the Co-Taugent of the Latitude tothe Tangent of 
the-Altitudé. “8 ae 

To find the Sun’s Alritude'at any time, having 
the Latitude and Declination given 5 

Say, 45 the Radius is to the Sine of the Sun's Di- 
france from Six, fo % the Co-Tangent of the Latitude 
to the Tangent of the fourth Ark, 

Which 4th Ark, for Hours between 6 and 6 muft 
he fubftra€ted from, or for Hours, before or after 
Six, muft be added to the Sun’s Diftance from the 
Pole, and the Sum or Difference fhall be a Fifth Ark. 

Then as the Co-Sine of the 4th Ark, is to the 
Sine of ‘the Latitude, fo is the Co-Sine of the 5th 
Ark to the Sine of the Sun’s Altitude, 

Sit Jonws Moore gives an eafier Method for thefe 
Problems ; of which this is his Example for the Hour 
of the Day. 

There is given the Complement of the Sun’s 
Height, his Complement of the Declination, and 
the Complement of the Latitude of the Place : 
Required the Angle of the Sun’s Diftance from 
the Meridian, or the Hour from Noon. 

Write all thefe down thus; 


Complement of 5 1 § Sine Comp. 
the Latitude B38 ew 4 Arith. 0.205850 


a The Head 


~¥, 2,3, Three Aludels, 


A ¢ The Pot holding the Matter to 
be fublimed. 


f The Fire-place. 
| = OU b The Stopple of the Fire-place. 


ALVEARIUM, is the Cavity of the inward 
Ear, near the Paflage which conveys the Sound, 
where that yellow and bitter excrementitious Stuff 
is bred, call’d Ear-Wax. 

-AMAIN ; a Word ufed at Sea when a Man of 
War giveth Defiance to another Ship, or biddeth 
her /trike her Topfails or yield ; for to bid a Ship 
Strike Amain, is to order her to let fall her Top- 


fails. 
AMALGAMATE,a ChymicalTerm fignifying 


Complement of Sine Comp. \ 
Declination 3 7°: 53: Arith. 0.011481 | the mixing Quickfilver with fome melted Metal : 
TheirDifferenceis 38. 23 The Defign of which is either to render the Me- 


tal fit to be extended on fome Works, as in Gild- 
ing, ec. or elfe to reduce the Metal into a very 
fubtile Powder. 

The Amalgama of Gold is thus made; Take a 
Dram of the Regule of Gold, beat it into very 


To which oe 
Comp. of the 4l. oe) 
The Sum is 98 23 
And ee ae 
24. 3 


rence is 


Then take the zt A thin little Plates, which heat ina Crucible Red 
Sum which is “ght Sine = 9.878984 | hot ina {trong Fire, then pour on it an Ounce of 
Andthehalfdif $y, 48 ee ileal aly pure Quickfilver 5 ftir the Matter with an Iron 
ference,whichis by ich eS eee Rod, and when “you find it beginning to raife a 


Fume, which will foon happen, caft it into an Ear- 
then Pan filled with Water ; it will co-agulate and 
become tractable. Wath it often to take away its 
Blacknefs, and preffing from it with your Fingers 
and in a Linen Cloth, that Mercury that remains 
ununited with the Gold. The Gold will retain a- 
bout thrice its weight of the Mercury. If you would 
reduce the Gold into Powder, put this 4malgam 


into a Crucible over a gentle Fire, and the Mercu- 
ry 


and thee two Sines all into one 
Sum, and it will make ? 
The Half of which will be 9.684.520 

Which laft Quantity is the Sine 
of 28°. 56’. Double thofe Degrees 
and they make 57°. 12’. which Sum converted in- 
to Time make 3 Hours 51 Minutes ; which is the 
Time that the Sun wants of being at the Meridian, 


Then add the two Arith. Compl. 
= 196369041 


AMB 


AMN 


ry willevaporate into the Air, and leave the Gold 
at the bottom in an inpalpable Powder, which you 
may melt into its Form again ; and if it fhould re- 
tain any Blacknefs from the Mercury, Oil of Tartar 
per Deliquium will fetch it off. 

For Experiment fake, you may make a Lumi- 
nous Amalzama after this manner. 


Put into a long Vial 10 Grains of the Phofphorus | 


made from Urine, and pour on it two Drachms of 
Oyl of A/pike : The Glafs muft be large enough for 
two Thirds at leaft to remain empty. «Heat it a 
little with a Candle, and the Phofphorus will dif- 
folve with an Ebullition : Whilf this Diffolution 
is’ making, pour into it half a Drachm of pure 
Quickfilver, fhaking the Glafs that the Matter 
may be ftir’d and mix’d. You will havean 4mal- 
gama which will appear all of a Fire in the Dark ; 
but it mutt, like the Pho/pborus, be kept clofe ftop’d 
from Air, elfe it will foon be {poiled. 

If the Amalgam of Gold be defign’d to be fo 
hard, “as to be fit to be powder’d, you mutt ule 3 
parts of the Metal, and 2 of Mercury, but if you 
would have it fo foft as to fpread, you mutt ule 3 

arts of Mercury to one of the other Metal. 

AMANSES, a barbarous factitious Word which 
fome of the canting Chymifts ufe for counterfeit 
Gems, and precious Stones. C 

AMAUROSIS, isa dimnefs of Sight, whether 
the Objeét be placed near or at diftance 5 but fo 
that no external Fault appear in the Eye, if you 
infpect it never fo narrowly ; the Defect confifts in 
the ObftruGtion of the Optic Nerve: It is called 
alfo Gutra Serena. Blanchard. 

AMBAGES, an idle Circumlocution, of yain 
conne‘ting together of farfetch’d Words or Sayings, 
remote from the true purpofe of the Speaker. 

AMBE, is a {uperficial jutting 
Alfo a Chyrurgeon’s Inftrument, 
jointed Bones are fet again. 

AMBIDEXTER (in Law) fignifies that Juror 
or Embraceor that takes Moneys of both Parties 
for giving of his Verdict, for which he forfeits ten 
times as much as he taketh. 

And ordinarily, 4mbidexter denotes that Man 
that can equally ufe both his Hands. 

AMBIENT, encompaffing round about : "Thus 
the Bodies which happen to be placed round any 
other Body are eae the Ambient, and often the 
Circum-Ambient Bodies ; and the whole Body of 
the Air, becaufe it encompafles all things on the 
Face of the Earth, is often by Phyfical Writers 

called, by way of Eminence, The Ambient. b 

AMBIT, of any Figure in Geometry, is the 
Perimeter, ee ie or Sum of all the Bound- 
ing or Encompafiing Lines that include it. 

-AMBLIGON IAL, in Geometry, fignifies Obtw- 
fangular, or that the Sides of any Plane Figure 
make an Obtufe Angle one with another. ‘I’hus 
an Ambligonial Triangle is that which hath one Ob- 
tufe Angle. 

AMBLIOPIA, is a dulnefs or dimnefs of Sight 
when the Obje& is not clearly difcern’d.at what 
diftance foever placed, and proceeds from an im- 
perfect Obftrustion of the Obtick Nerves, a light 
Suffufion, want of Spirits, or grofsnefs of the fame, 
exc, Some reckon 4 kinds of Ambliopia, viz. Myo- 
pia, Presbytia, Nyéalopia, and Amayrofis | Which 
fee under thofe Words, Blanchard. 

AMBLOTICK Medicines, are fach as Caufe A- 
bortion. 


with which dif 


out of the Bones: | 


AMBUSCADE, a Place where Soldiers hide 
themfelves to furprife the Enemy: 

_AMENDMEN'T (a Common-Law Term) fig- 
nifying the Correction of an Error committed in 
a Procefs,; and efpied before Judgment, but may 
be amended by the Juftices after Judgment ; and 
if there be Error in giving Judgment, they may 
not amend it, but the Party is to put in his Writ 
of Error. 

AMERCEMENT, (a Term in Law) is a Pe- 
nalty affe(s’d by the Peers, or Equals of the Party 
amerced, for an Offence done. 

AMERCEMENT ROYAL, is when a Sheriff, 
Coroner, or other fuch Officer of the King is a- 
merced by the Juftices for Abufe in his Office. 

Blunt makes this Difference between Amerce- 
ments and Fines ; that the latter, as taken for Pu- 
nifhments, are Punifhments certain, which grow 
exprefly from fome Statute ; and Amercements are 
arbitrarily, impofed by 4ffeerors. 

AMETHIST, in Heraldry, is the Term for the 
Purple Colour in the Coat of a Nobleman; which 
in all Gentlemen’s Efcutcheons below that Degree 
a called Purpure, and in thofe of Sovereign Princes 

ercury. 

AMITERE LEGEM TERR #,a LawTerm, 
fignifying to lofe the Liberty of {wearing in any 
Court, to become Infamous ; the Punifhment of 
a Champion overcome or yielding in a Fight, or 
in Battel; and the Jurors found Guilty in a Writ 
of Ataint, and of a Perfon outlawed. 

AMNESTY, is an AG of Oblivion ; fuch as 
was. granted at King Charles’s Reftauration. 

AMNION or AMNIOS, is the innermoft Mem- 
brane with which the Fetws in the Womb is moit 
immediately covered, and with which the reft of 
the Secundines, the Chorion, and’ Allanto#s is ejeéted 
after the Birth ; it is whiter and thinner than the 
Chorion. It contains not only the Fetws, but the 
Nutritious Humour, whence the Fetus by the 
Mouth and Throat fucks its Nourifhment. It is 
outwardly cloathed with the Urinary Membrane 
and the Chorion, which fometimes ftick fo clofe to 
one another, that they can fcarce be feparated : 
Tho’ it is not knit to the Choriow in any Place, 
fave where the Umbilical Veffels pafs thro’ them 
both into the Placenta. It hath Veffels from the | 
fame Origin as the Chorion. t 

Before the Ovrm is impregnated, this Membrane 
contains a Limpid Liquor, out of which,—after 
Impregnation, the Embryo is formed. In it (fays 
Gibfon) refides the Plaftick Power, and the Matters 
alfo out of which the firft Lineaments of the Em- 
bryo are drawn ; but becaufe its Liquor is fo very 
little, there T'ranfudes thro’ this Membrane the 
Amnion, a part of the Nutritious Albugineous 
Humour which is contained in the Chorion, which 
it had imbibed out of the Uterus, and by the Fuxra- 
Pofition or Addition of its Humour to undifcerni- 
ble Rudiments of the Embryo, it receives its En- 
creafe. But tho’ the Amnion have its additional 
Nutritious Liquor at firft only by Tranfudation, 
yet when the Umbilical Veffels and the Placenta are 
formed, it receives it after another manner 5 for 
then its Liquor at firft being feparated from the 
Mother’s Arteries by the Placenta, and imbibed by 
the Umbilical Vein of the fet, it tae directly 
to its Heart, from whence, being riven out by 
the Aorta, it isfent forth again, in good part, by 
the Umbilical Arteries, out of whofe Cavities, be- 
ing plentifully difperfed thro’ the Annion, , if- 

ues 
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faes into its Cavity: juftas the Juices, which are 
far more erofs and vifcid than this, do fometimes 
ctitically, and often on taking a Purge, ouze into 
the Inteftines out of the {mall Mouths of the Ar- 
teries: Indeed, here the Intervention of the Glands 
aifitt this Matter ; but ’tis hoped, {ome curious 
Perfon one time or other will difcover, that there 
are fuch alfo in the Ammnion. 

AMORTISE (a Term in Law) is to alien 
Land or Tenements to any Corporation, Guild or 
Fraternity, and their Succeffors, which cannot be 
done without Licence of the King, and the Lord 
of the Mannor. 

AMOUSES, counterfeit Gems, or Precious 
Stones. : 

AMPELITE (in Agiculture) is a kind of Black 
ot Bituminous Earth, ufed about Vines, to make 
them thrive the better. 

“AMPHIBOLOGY, a Grammatical Figure, 
when our Expreffions f{eem to look one way, and 
are intended another. > 


AMPHIBLESTROIDES, or the Tunica Reti- 
na or Retiformis of the Eye, is a foft, white and 
flimy Subftances which is fo named, becaufe that 
being thrown in the Water it refembles a Net ; it 


fhoots from the very Centre of the Optick Nerve, 
and confifts of the Medullar Subftance of it, and 
expanding it felf over the Vitreows Humour, is ex- 
tended as far as the Ligamentum Ciliare, or the Li- 
gaments of the Eye-lids: This Tunic, in that it 
is whitifh and. of a marrowy Subftance, feems to 
proceed from the very marrowy and fibrous Sub- 
Rance of the Optick Nerve; fo thatit is, as it 
were, an Expanfion of Nervous Fibres, which are 
there gathered into one Bundle, intoa Contexture 
made like a Net; and indeed if the whole Eye were 
taken for a Flower’, growing, as it were, to the 
Brain by the Stalk of the Optick Nerve, the Tuni- 
ca Retina would be the very Flower it felf, and the 
two other Tunicles, the Sclerotica and Choroides, 
be only in the Nature of a Stem. This’Tunic feems 
to be the principal Organ of Sight, and receives 
the vifible Species within the Bed of the Eye much 
after the fame manner asa whited Wall, or a piece 
of a white Paper in a darkned Chamber, receives 
and reprefents the vifible Species which are intro- 
mitted thro’ a little Hole: See Camera Objcura. 

AMPHIBRACHYS, is the Foot of a Latin 
Verfe confifting of three Syllables, where the two 
Extreams are fhort, and the Middle long, as Amare, 

AMPHIBRANCHIA, are Places about the 
Glardules in the Jaws, which moiften the Afepera 
Arteria and Stomach, 

_ AMPHIBIOUS, is ufed for an Animal that 
lives both on Land and in the, Water, as an Ofter, 
Beaver, &c. 

AMPHIMACER, is the Foot ofa Latin Verfe, 
confifting of three Syllables ; the two Extreams 
long, and the Middle fhort ; as Ca/titas, 

AMPHIDAUM, with fome Writers is the 
Summit or Top of the Mouth of the Womb. 
Blanchard. 

AMPHIPROSTYLE, a Term in ArchiteCture 
for a kind of Temple of the Ancients, which had 
four Columns in the Front, and as many in the 
Face behind. ' 

AMPHISCII; fo the Inhabitants of the Torid 
Zone are called in refpeét of their Shadows 5 be- 
caufé their Shadows fall both ways, viz. to the 
South (as ours always do to the Northward) when 
the Sun is beyond them in Northern Signs, and to 


| Setting by the Globe, 


RASH 


the North when the Sun is to the Southward of 
them in Southern Signs. 
AMPHISMELA, is an Anatomical Infirument 
ufed in the Diflection of Bones. 
AMPHITHEATRE , isa Place built for AG- 


ing and feeing of Publick Spectacles and Stage~ 
Plays: ‘he common Theatre was but femicircu- 


lar, but this was built entirely round, or ina Form 


| of a perfect Circle. 


AMPLIATION (in Law) fignifies a deffcring 


of Judgment till the Caufe be further examined. 


AMPLITUDE of the Sun and Stars, isan Ark of 
the Horizon intercepted between the true Eaft and 
Weft Point of it, and the Center of the Sux or Stars 
at their Rifing or Setting; and fo is either North 
and South, or Ortive and Occafive, 

To find the Sun’s Amplitude, either Rifing or 
bring the Sun’s Place to the 
Horizon either on the Eajt or Weft fide, and the De- 
exees from the Eaft Point either North ot South, are 
the Amplitude required. 

To find the Sun’s Amplitude Trigonometrically: 
having the Latitude and Sun’s Declination given. , 

Say, As the Co-fine of the Latitude is to the Radi- 
us, fo ts tbe Sine of the prefent Declination to the Sine 
of the Amplitude.’ 

Example, Suppofe the Latitude to be 5x deg. 30 
min. and the Declination of the fame 11 deg. 50 
min. 

Then, to the Ar.co. of 
the Co-fine of 
Add the Sine of 


Sum is the Sine of -- -- --- 9) 5177429 
Which is the Amplitude required. 


AMPLITUDE MAGNETICAL: See Mag- 
netical Amplitude, tk 

AMPLIFICATION (in Rhetorick) is a Figu- 
rative Speech aggravating a Crime, enlarging in 
Praife of another, infifting upon a Relation, eve. 

AMPUTATION, is the Surgeon’s Term for 
the cutting off any Member of the Body. 

AMULET, any thing that is hung about the 
Neck or any Part of the Body, fup ofed to be good 
againft Witchcraft or Difeafes. 'Thefe were called 
anciently Prebia, Apotropea, Phylatteria, Amynteria, 
Alexiteria, and Alexipbarmaca. 

AMUNITION, in the general, is all Sorts of 
Warlike Stores and Provifions; efpecially Powder 
and Ball. 
AMMUNITION-BREAD, in an Army, is that 
gbeb is provided for and diftributed to the Sol- 

iers. ’ 

AMY (is a Law Term) fignifying the next to be 
trufted for an Orphan or Intant. 
AMYGDALATE, in Pharmacy, is an Artifici- 
al Milk, or Emulfion made of blanch’d Al 
monds, ee. 
AMYGDALA: See Tonfille. 
ANA, akind ofbarbarous Word ufed amongft 
the Writers of Pharmacy, and fignifies that an e- 
qual Quantity of thofe Ingredients with which it 
is connected, is taken for the Compofition of any 
Medicine. . 

ANABIBAZON, the Dragon’s Head, or the 


50°. 30.0, 2058503 


9, 3118926 


Northern Node of the Moon, where fhe paffes the 


Ecliptick from South to North Latirude., 1s fome- 


times fo called. 


ANABROCHISMUS, is a way of drawing 


out the inverted pricking Hairs of the Eye-lids, 
by means of a Thred of a fine Silk in the Eye of a 


Needle 


ANA 
Needle, which when you have doubled; you put 


the Hair thro’, and fo draw it out. 

ANABROSIS, isa confuming or wafting of a- 
ny Part of the Body by fharp Humours. 

ANACAMPTICK, fignifies Reflecting; ’tis 
frequently ufed in reference to Ecchoes, which are 
Sounds produced Anacamptically, or by Reflection : 
And therefore Anacampticks is by fome taken for 
Catoptricks. 

ANACATHARSIS, is a Medicine that dif 
charges Nature by fome of the upper Parts ; as a- 
thing that provokes to Vomit, to Sneezing, to Sa- 
livation, eve, in which laft Senfe Hippocrates ufed 
the Word, as Galen faith. 

ANACATHARTICK MEDICINES, ate fuch 
as caufe Vomiting, 

ANACEPHALEOSIS, is a brief Summary or 
Recapitulation of the Heads of any Matter fpoken 
or delivered in Writing. 

ANACHRONISM, an Error in Chronology, an 
undue Connexion of Time, or a falfe Chroni- 
cling. 

ANACLATICKS, a part of Opticks which 
treats of all forts of Refrattions, and is the fame with 
Dioptricks. 

ANACOLLEMA, isa kind of Linement or 
dry Medicine, to be apply’d to the Forehead or 
Nofe, in Difeafes of the Eyes, or'to {top Bleed- 
ing ; alfo a Medicine which will breed Flefh and 
conglutinate the Parts. 

ANACREONTICK VERSE, is a kind of 
Verfe confifting of feven Syllables, without being 
tied to any certain Law of Quantity; {0 call’d 
from its Author Avacreon, a Lyrick Poet. 

ANADIPLOSIS (a Figure in Rhetorick) when 
one Verfe begins with the fame Word the laft end- 
ed with. “Tis alfo fometimes ufed in Medicine, 


for the Redublication of the Paroxyfms or Fits of |. 


Feavers ; and in this Senfe ’tis call’d by fome Wri- 
ters Epanadiplofis. 

ANADOSIS, is fometimes ufed for whatever 
tends upwards in the Body, as.a Vomit, exc. but 
moft ufually for the Diftribution of the Chyle thro’ 
the proper Veffels. 

ANAGLYPHICK ART, is the Art of Carvy- 
ing, Engraving, or Emboffing. 

ANAGOGICAL, the fame with Myfterious, 
or which hath an elevated, raifed, uncommon Sig- 
nification, or which raifes the Mind up to Divine 
Contemplations. 

ANAGRAM, is the Tranfpofition of the Let- 
ters of any one’s Name, Title, &c. in order to 
make out from thence fomething to the Honour of 
the Perfon. Thus Galen by Tranfpofition is An- 
gel, &e. 

ANA LEMMA, isa Projection of the Sphere on 
the Plane of the Meridian, Orthographically made by 
{trait Lines and Ellipfes, the Eye being fuppofed to 
be at an infinite Diftance, and in the Eajt or Weft 
Points of the Horizon. 


To defcribe the Annalemma. 

With 60 Degrees of. the Line of Chords, 
defcribe the Meridian ZHNb6, which is the 
Prémitive Circle, 

Then draw the Diameters Z Nand Hb at Right 
Angles one to another: Then will 

Hb be the Horizon ; 

P the Noth Pole, elevated above the Horizon 
51°. 30° 


P The South Pole, 


ANA 
Pp Aas of the World, 
Ea The Equinoffial at Right Angles with 
Panhaoaa ght Angles with Pp, 
N The Nadir. 
ZN The Axis of the Horizon , the Prime Vorti- 
cal Circle, or Eaft and Weft Arimicth. 


The Analemma for the Lat, 50°. 30', North. 


At the Diftance of 23 Deg. 30 Min. (on the 
Limb) each way from 4 and: draw, 

o> b The Tropick of Cancer. 

vgo The Tropick of Capricorn ; draw alfo 

vs 'The Ecliptick, and at Right Angles to it 

AK The Axés of the Ecliptich, 

Let Dd drawn any whete parallel to the Z qua- 
tor, and reprefenting a Parallel of the Sun’s 
Declination, or the Sun’s Diurnal Ark for that 
Day. 

My. the Point of Rifing Sterne 

D the Sun's Culminating, or being on the 

Meridian, 

hen will ¥ M reprefent the Sun’s Amplitude, 
and the parts of the Parallel. 

br the Sun's Semi- ely Arks 

2 © The like Sine of the Sun’s Right Afcenfion, 

Mn The like Ark of his Afcentional Difference, 

H D The Sun’s Meridian Altitude. 

LA A Parallel of Altitude or Alwacanter. 

v Q or ¥ 7, the Sine of the Sun’s Meridian Alti- 

tude when he is at L and at D. 

To find the Arches of Leffer Circles, which 
Mr. Ougbtred calls Like Arks ; Say, 

As the Semi-Diameter of any Parallel is to the 
like Diftance in that Parallel , fo is the Radius of 
the Primitive Circle to the Sine of the trxe Diftane 
from the Center. 

So that if by this Method, you will find x M, 
the like Sine of the Afcentional Difference. 

To the end of the Parallel Dd, draw the Ra- 
dius ‘p d, and from the Point M, draw E 9 paral- 
lelto Pp; that Parallel will cut the Legs of the 
Triangle y dx proportionably ; fo that 

nd:nM::~d:79 (= YPF) the Sine of 
the Afcenfional Difference. 

If the Sum be in the 17th deg, of Leo; then he 
mutt be 47 deg. diftant from the firft degree of 


Cancer. 
Wherefore 


: . Me INS ORE } 
ANA ANA | 


Wherefore fet 47 4g. on the Limb, from 9 to ANAPHORA, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is the 
17, and From thence take the neareft Diftance Repetition of the fame found in the beginning of 
to ky, the Axis of the Ecliptick, and fet it from | feveral Sentences or Verfes. 
“p to © on the Ecliptick, fo fall it be the Sine ANAPLEROTICK MEDICINES, are fuch 
of the Ark & 17k, 43 Deg. or the Sine of the Sun’s | as help to-fill Ulcers with Flefh. . 
Diftance from the next Equinottial Point. ANARCHY, want of all Government ina Na- 
To deferibe the Aximuths, Meridians or Hour Gir- | tion where there is no Supreme Authority lodged. 
cles, which in the Analemma are Ellip[es. in either Prince or Rulers ; but the People live 
As fuppofe, to draw an Azimuth through the | without any Rule or Government at all, and all 
Points Z MN. things are in the utmoft Confufion. 
Draw as many Parallels as you will to the Hor- ANASARCHA, is a white, foft, yielding Tu- 
zon, “twill always be, as mour of the whole outward Body, or of fome of 
ah: op M:: Qa: QG::Pq:49% &e. its Parts, which dents in by compreffing the Flefh; — 
By this means you may find as many Points as | it is caufed by the Blood upon a double account 5 
you pleafe, as 7, G, to defcribe the Ellipfes. firft, when it doth not rightly fanguifie or affimi- 
To bring which to practice, fet the SeCtor to the | late the Chyle ; and again, when it is not rightly 
Radius of the Parallel, and then from it sake the | accended in the Lungs ; the Blood thus perverted, 
Sine of the Aximurh’s Meridian or Hour Circle’s Di- | pours forth the Serum at the Extremities of the 
tance from the Prime Verticle Z N, and fet it from | Arteries in greater Quantities than it can receive 
Q to G, or from q tor, &c, which will find you 


and reduce by the Veins and Lympheduétts, or ex- 
as many Points as you pleafe, through which the pel by the Veins and Pores, and other Paflages that 
Ellipjis mutt pals. 


{end it forth. If the Humours be too vifcous, it - 
ANALEPTICKS, are Medicines which che-| is called Leucopblegmatia. Blanchard. 

rifh and renew the Strength ; it fignifies alfoal ANASTOMATIQUE, (Medicines) are fuch 

part of Hygieina, of the Art of preferving Health, 


as open and dilate the Orifices of the Veffels, and 

whereby weak Perfons are recovered, by that means help to make the Blood circulate 
ANALOGY, in Mathematicks, is the Com- | freely, and pafs éafly out of the Arteries into the 
parifon of feveral Ratio’s together, miuch the fame | Vei 
with Proportion, which fee. And ’tis frequently 
ufed in common Difcourfe for the Word Propor- 


eins. : 
ANASTOMOSIS, is an Effluxion of the Blood, 
the Lympha or Chyle; at the meeting of Veflels 
that clofe not narrowly: It is alfo taken for the 
mutual opening of Veins and Arteries into one 
i ; 


tion. i 
ANALOGISM (in Logick) a forcible Argu- 


ment from the Caule to the Effect, implying an 
unanfwerable Neceflity. 

ANALYSIS, a Refolution of any thing into its 
component Principles : Thus a Ghymutt is faid 
to Analyze Bodies, when he diffolves them by the 
Fire, and endeavours to ind out their Conftituent 
Parts: And Algebra is {ometimes called the 4na- 
lytick Art, becaufe it teaches us to folve Quelti- 
ons, and to demonftrate Theorems, by enquiring 
into the Bottom, into the Fundamental Conftitu- 
tion and Nature of the Thing, which is, as it 
were, refolved into its Parts taken all to Pieces, 
and then put together again, that fo we may lee 
into the Reafon and Nature of it. And in this 
Senfe Analytical Demonftrations are oppofed to 
Synthetical ones, which fee. The Ancients had fome 
Knowledge of this Art, but kept it concealed ; 
whofe Invention Theo aferibes to Plato, and he de- 
fined it (according as Viera venders it) Affionpti 
Quefitt tanquam concefft, per confequentia ad verum 
concefjum ; a taking of that as granted, or confef- 
fed which is enquired after, and thence going back 
by Confequences to what is confefledby true. 

ANALYTICK, in Logick, is apart of that Sci- 
ence teaching to decline and conftrue Reafon, as 
Grammar doth Words. Our famous Butler makes 
his Impertinent Heroe and Scholar Hudibras, to be 
profoundly skill'd im Analytick. 

ANAPAEST, isa Latin Verfe, whofe Feet con- 
fit of three Syllables, the laft long and the two 
first fhort. Such Verfes are called. 

ANAPHSTICK VERSES ; they are com- 
monly ufed in Tragedies, where are three Feet 
which’are ufed in all Parts of the Verle indiffe- 
rently’; as, °° oy 


nother. 

ANATOCISM, is the annual Increafe or Inte- 
reft of Money, whether Simple or Compound. And 
under it, they alfo comprehend the Valuation of 
Annuities. See Interet. | 

ANATOMY, is an artificial DiffeGtion of an 
Animal, efpecially Man, whereby the Parts are 
feverally eel and explained, for the ufe of 
Phyfick and Natural Philofophy ; and he that is 
skilful in this Art, is called an Anatomift. 

ANCHILE, is the back part of the Knee ; 
alfo the Contraction of a Joint, efpecially of the 


Ham. 

ANCHOR of aShip, isa thing as well known 
as the Ship it felf, and alfo its ufe; but the Terms 
of Art ued at Sea about its feveral Parts, Kinds 
and Ufes, are as followeth. 

The Parts of an Anchor are, (1.) The Ring, in- 
to which the Cable is faftened. (2.) The Beam or 
Shank, which is the longeft Part of the Anchor. 
(3.) The 4rm, which is that which runs down 
into the Ground; at the End of which is, (4) 
The Flouk. or Fluke, by fome called the Palm, be- 
ing that broad and pecked Part, with its Barbs 
like an Arrow-head, which faftens into the 
Ground. (5.) The Stock, a Piece of Wood fa- 
ffened unto the Beam near the Ring, ferving to 
guide the Fluke, fo that it may fall right, and fix — 
*, the Ground. ‘There are, three kinds of An- 
chors, the Kedger, the Grapnel, and the Stream An- 
chor, (which fee under thofe Words). The Anchors 
aboard'a Man of War, are, the Fir/f, Second and 
Third Anchors; and two of which being always 
carried at the Bow of the Ship, are therefore called 
the Firft and Second Bowyer : The other, which is — 
the largett of all, is called the Sheet Anchor, and is 
their utmoft Refuge when in a great Strefs of Wiea- 


Caftos fequitur mala panpertas, 
ther they are forced to ride on a Lee-Shore. 


Titioque potens regnat Adulter. 
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A Defcription of the Anatomical Plate. 


FIGURE I. 


FEGU REIL 


Reprefenting the Mufcles of the Fore-| Reprefenting the Mufcles of the Hin. 


part of an Humane Adult Body. 


a The Mafcalus Frontaits. 

6 The Temporalis. 

¢ The Mafculus called Maffeter. 

a The Deltoides. 

f The Baceps. 

g The Extenfor Carpi. 

h The Flexor Carpi. 

i The Extenfor tertiz Internodit Pollicts. 

k The Flexor Pollicis. 

Zl The Mafcali Pedtorales. 

mim Vhe Mufculi Reéti of the Abdomen. 

aa The Linea Alba. 

ua The Mufculi obliqui defcendentes of 
the Abdomen. | . 

00 The Mufcalus Sartorius, or Fafcialis. 

pp Vhe Mafcali Recti Femoris. 

qq The Trueps. 

y Part of the Mafcalus Membranofus. 

_ ss The Vaflus internus, 

t The Vaftas externus. 


der-part of the Body. 


aa The Trapezias Mafculus, 

6 The ‘ Deltoides. 

c¢ The Supra Spinatus. 

4 The Infra Spinatus. 

e The Teres Major. 

f The Extenfor Brachii. 

g, The Mafculus Brachialis. 

6 The outward Extenfor Carpi. 


“|@ The other Extenfor Carpi. 


k The Mufculus Radii longus, 

‘lL The Latiffimus Dorfi. 

mim The Mufculi obliqui defcendentis Ab: 
dominis. ‘ 

#2 The Mufculus Quadratus. 

00 The Glataus Maximus. 

p The Vaftas Externas. 

q Part ofthe Membranofus. 

rv The Seminervofus. 

ss The Semimembranofas. 

t The Gracilss. 

a The Triceps. 

x* The Biceps. 

y The Sabpeplitens. 

22 The Gafterocuemii. 

w The Peroneus. 


FIGURE III. 


Fo Gipe bill. FIGURE IV. 


Reprefenting the Skeleton of an Adult | Reprefenting the Back-fide of an Hu- 
“Humane Body on the Fore-fide. , mane Adult Skeleton. 


a The Os Scincipitis. 

b The Os Occipstis. 

\c The Os Squammofum. 

d The Lower Jaw. 

e The Vertebre of the Neck. 

f The Scapale. 

g The Spina Scapule. 

4 The Outward Head of the Os Hamer. 

i The Os Humert. 

kk The Radius. 

ll The Glza, 

m The Back of the Os Iam. 

n The Spine of the I/am. ' 

o The Protuberance of the Os I/chium, 
whence the Mufcles arife which 
bend the Leg. 

p The Os Sacrum, 

q The Os Coccyges. 

rr The Os Femoris. 

s The Trochanter Major. 

t The Trochanter Minor. 

PENS two Inferior Protuberances of 

the Lower Appendix of the Os 

S Femoris. 

x The Tibia. 

y The Fibula. 

> The Os Calcés. 

3 The Os Aftragal:. 

4 The Os Cuboides. 

5 The three Offa Canetformia. 

6 The Offa Metatarft. 


a The Os Frontis. 
b The Os Temports, 
cc The Offe Nafi. 
dd The Offa Fugalia. 
ee The Bones of the Upper-Jaw- 
g The Teeth. 
The Bones of the Lower-Jaw- 
hhh The Vertebra of the Neck, Thorax, 
and Os Sacruas. 
ii The Clavicule. 
kk The Scapule, 
1 The Articulation of the Scapale, with 
the Os Hamsers. . 
mm The Second Procefs of the Scapule, 
call’d Acromium. 
nan The Bones of the Steraum. 
ooo The Os Humeri. 
pp The Upper and Outer Head of the 
Os Humeri, which ferves to im- 
plant the Ligaments upon. 
gq The Upper and Inner Head of it, 
which Articulates with the Scapala 
yr The Innermoft Head of its Lower 
Appendix, which receives the Ulna. 
ss The Outer Head of the fame Appen 
dix, which receives the Radis. 
x The Ulza. 
y The Radius. 
zz The Bight Bones of the Carpas- 
AA The Four Bones of the Metacarpus 
BB The Four Fingers and Thumb, 
each confiftiag of three Bones, 
CC The Os Ilium. 
- D The Coxendix. 
B The Os Sacrum. 
F The Os Pabis. 
‘GG The Os Femors. } 
HH The Upper Head of it, which is re 
ceived into the Acetabalum of the 
_ Coxendix. 
KK The Outer Trochanters. 
1.L The two Lower Heads of the 
Thigh- Bone. 
NN The Patella. 
PP The Tibia. 
QO The Fibula, 
RR The Talas. 
SS TheOs Naviculare. 
VV The Five Bones of the Tarfus. 
TT The Fourteen Bones of the Toes. 
22 The Foramenaof the Os Ifchium and 
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When the Cable is perpendicular between the 
Hawfe and the Anchor, the Anchor is then {aid to 
be a-peek. When the Anchor hangs right up and 
down by the Ship’s Side, it’s faid to be a Cock-Bell 
upon the Ship’s coming to an'Anchor. To put 
an Anchor down into the Sea, in order to make 
' the Ship ride, is called letting fall or dropping the 
Anchor. ‘They fay an Anchor is foul, when by 
the turning about of the Ship, the Cable is hitch- 
ed about the Fluke. An Anchor is {aid to come bome, 
~ when it cannot hold the Ship, but that fhe drives 
away by the Violence of the Wind or Tide. ‘To 
Shooe an Anchor, is, to put Boards fitted and form- 
ed for that purpofe on upon the Hukes, that the 
Anchor may the better hold in foft Ground. 

The Shank of an Anchor is to be 3 times the 
‘Length of one of its Flukes; and a Ship of 500 
Tun hath her Sheet Anchor of 2000 Weight ; and 
{o proportionably for others fmaller or greater. 

ANCHORING, or Anchorage, is Ground fit- 
ting to hold a Ship’s Anchor, that fo fhe may ride 
it out fafely: ‘The beft Anchoring Ground is {hiff 
Clay or hard Sand ; and the beft riding at an An- 
chor, is when a Ship is Landlockt, and out of the 
Tide. 

ANCHORAGE, (in Law) is a Duty taken of 
Ships for the Pool of the Haven where they catft 
Anchor; for no Man can let any Anchor fall on 
the King’s Ground in any Port, without paying for 
it to the King’s Officer appointed by Patent. ANGARIA, a Term in Law, fignifying any 

ANCHYLOPS, the fame with A’gylops: Which] troublefome or vexatious Duty or Service paid by 
fee. lag ' .J the Tenant to the Lord. 

ANCIEN T, is the Flag or Streamer in the ANGLID, the bare fingle Valuation or Com- 
Stern of a Ship. ; penfation of a Man or Thing, accordirig to the 

ANCON, is the Top or Point of the Elbow, legal Eftimate, from the Saxon, Az one, and gild 
and is taken alfo fometimes for the backward and | Payment, Mul, or Fine ; fo Twigild was the dou- 
larger fhooting forth of the Ulna. ble Fine, Trigild the treble Fine, according to the 

ANCON #US, a Mufcle of the Cubs, called {0} rated Ability of the Perfon. 
by Riolanus from its Scituation. It arifeth Flefhy ANGIGLOSSUS, one that ftuttereth, or hath 
from the inferior and back Part of the Os Humeri, | 4 Difficulty in his Speech of pronouncing L, R, 
growing larger as it marcheth between the fupe- | oy K, f 
rior Ends of the Ulva and Radius, and is inferted] ANGINA, a Quinfy or Squinancy, is an Inflam- 
Flefhy to the lateral Part of the Brachicns Externus,} mation of the Saws ot Throat, attended with a 
a Thumb’s length below the Olecranum : It helps} continual Fever and Difficulty of Refpiration and 
to extend the Cubit. ; : Swallowing ; and it is two-fold, either Spuria or 

ANCYLOBLEPHARUM, is the growing of Exquifita, a baftard or a true Squinfie: The latter 
the Eye-lids to the Tunica Cornea, or to the Albu-} js again four-fold, Synanche, Paralynanche, Chynan- 

‘ginea, fo that fometimes both the Eye-lids grow | che and Parachynanche, of all which in their pro- 
"together. } er Places. Blanchard. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM, is when the little!” ANGLE, in Geometry, is either Plane or Solid. 
String under the Tongue is too ftraitly tied, fo} A Plane Angle is the Inclination, Aperture. or 
that there is a Difficulty of uttering the Words. | Difance between two Lines meeting in a Point, 

ANCYROIDES, the fhooting forth of the 
Shoulder-Bones in the form of a Beak ; which is 
called Coracoides, Anchoralés and Cornicularss. 

ANDRATOMY, is a Diffection of Human 
Bodies, as Zootomy is of thofe of Beatts. 

ANDROMEDA, a Northern Conftellation con- 
fitting of 27 Stars. 

' ANDROGYNE, anHermophradite, which is 
of both Sexes, or both Male and Female: The 
fame with. 

ANDROGYNUS, an Hermophradite, or one 
who is Caftrate and Effeminate. 

ANGLICISM, is the Englifh Idiom, or form of 
Expreffion, or manner of Speech which is pecu- 
liar to England. 

ANEMOSCOPE, a Machine invented to fore- 


A 
Fea 
fhew the Change of the Air or Wind: I have,ob- 


VA LSe 
ferved, that Hygrofcopes made of Cat’s-gut (ac- 


cording to the DireCtions which you will find un-] and which, when the Lines forming it (which are 
F called. 


Se 


der'that Word) are very nice Anemofco es, and ne- 
ver fail hardly by cles tiring te intde about 
to foretel the fhifting Wind. But, as Vitruvius de- 
{cribes. an Anemo|cope, it fhews, that the Ancients 
rather defigned it to fhew which way the Wind 
blew, than to foretel to what Quarter it would 
fhift or change. ; 
AN-JOUR and WAST, is a Forfeiture when-a 
Man has committed petit ‘T'reafon or Felony, and 
has Lands held of fome common Perfon, which 
fhall be feized for the King, and remain in his 
Hands a Year and a Day next after the Attaindure ; 
and then the Trees fhall be pulled up, the Houfes 
tazed and pulled down, and the Paftorage and 
Meadows plowed up; unlefs he to whom the 
Lands fhould come i Efcheat or Forfeiture, re- 
deem ‘it of the King. 
ANEURISM, is a Difeafe which is a kind of 
Dilatation or burfting of the Arteries, always 
beating, and {welling fometimes to the bignefs of 
an Egg, which yields if you comprefs it, but re- 
coils prefently. ji 
_ The moft Accurate and Learned Dr. Ty/on found 
in his Anatomy of the Tajacu or Aper Mexicanus, 
feveral Aneurifmata in the Aorta ot great Artery, 
which it feems were natural, and which he never 
faw before in the Arteries of any other Animal: 
Tho’ Malpighius, as he obferves, took notice of 
fuch in the 4orta of Silk-worms. 
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called its Legs) are Right or Strait ones, is called 
a Right Lined or Rettilineal Angle, as B 3 but 
when the Legs are crooked Lines, tis called a 
Curvilineal Angle, as 4; and when one Leg is 
ftrait and the other crooked, ’tis called a Mixt 4m- 
gle, as Cos, 

An Angle is ufually marked with 3 Letters (efpe- 
cially if there be more Angles than one at the fame 
Point) wherefore the middle Létter, which is al- 
ways placed at the Angular Point where the Lines 
meet, denotes the Angle. 

The Quantity; i.e. the Greatne{s or Smallne{s of 
an Angle, is by no means meafured by the Length 
of its Legs, but by their Diftance from, or In- 
clination to each other. Thas the Angle B is lefs 
than 4, tho’ the Legs of B are much longer 
than thofe of 4, but then thofe of Bare more 
inclined to each other, than the Legs of the An- 
gle 4. Which, to conceive the better, imagine 


the Angle 4 to be laid upon B, as the ptick’d 
Lines about B de reprefent ; then ’tis plain, the 
Angle B will eafily s contained within 4 ; and 
therefore is le/s than 4, becaufe its Legs come 
nearer, or are more inclined towards each other, 
than thofe of 4; and confequently 4 will be a 
greater Angle than B, becaufe its Legs are farther 
diftant from each other than the Legs of 8, If 
you imagine the Legs to open and fhut like thofe 
of a Joint Rule, or a Pair of Compafies, the thing 
will be very plain. 

The Quantity of any Angle is meafured by the 
Number of Degrees of the Ark of a Circle inter- 


_ cepted between the Legs of the Angle, whofe 
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Center is the Angular Point. Thus the Ark ab is 
the Meafure of the Angle acb; and if that Ark 
contain 30 Degrees, the Angle is faid to be an An- 
le of 30 Degrees. 

A RECTILINEAL ANGLE is of 3 forts. 

1. Right, when. one Leg of the Angle ftands 
exactly apna, or perpendicularly on the other, 
as pc doth on ch; and inclines no more one wa 


faid to be an Angle of 90 Degrees, becaufe ’tis 
meafured by an Ark that is the 4th part of a 


: ual, 
than it doth another, And fuch a Right Angle bs 4 ; 


Circle (as you fee in the laft Figure) and every 
Circle being fuppofed to have its whole Circum- 
ference divided into 360 Parts (which are called 
Degrees) the 4th Part of that is 90 Degr. and 
therefore a Right Angle contains 90 Degr. 

2. An Obtufe Angle, as aco, which exceeds or is 
bigger than a Right one, and is called Obtufe, be- 
caufe its Angular Point is blunt. 

3. An Acute Angle, as ach, which is lefs than a 
Right one, and is called Acute, becaufe its Angular 
Point is fharp. No Angle can contain fully 180 
Degrees, for then one Leg falls into the fame 
Right Line with the other, and they make the 
Diameter of the Circle ob. 

Angles alfo receive feveral other Denominations 
according to their feveral Pofitions, their Relation 
to the feveral Figures they are in, and ‘the Lines’ 
that form them. Some are called 

1. Contiguous, or Adjacent Angles, as a andc, 
cand b, a and d, &c. which have one Leg com- 
mon to both Angles, and are both taken together, 
always equal to two Right ones ; for if they are 
equal, the Obtufe one will be as much bigger than 
a Right one, as the Acute one is lefs; and there- 
fore in the whole muft make juft two Right. 13 ¢ 
1 Exclid, : 


Cor. And from hence ’tis plain, that all the An- 
gles that can be made about any Point, are 
equal but to four Right ones. 

2. Oppofite or vertical Angles, as, 1. Thofe that 
are made by two Right Lines crofling each other, 
and which touch on- 
ly in their Angular 
Point. ‘Thus the 
Argles a and 4, or 
c and d, are called 
Oppoftse or Vertical 
Angles, becaufe they 
are oppoled. ad Verti- 
cem, or at the Head ; 
and therefore in fome 
Books are called 
Head Angles. 'Thefe 
are always equal one 
to another, becaufe 
each, with the Conti- 
guous one, makes two 
Right Angles. 

An Angle alfo in any Triangle is faid to be Op- 
pofite to the Side that /ubtends it ; as the Angle a 
is to the Side B. (Fig. preced.) 
~ 4. Inany Triangle, as aef (fee the fame Figure) 
the Angle e and are called Internal and Oppofite, 
in refpedt of the External Angle f, which is equal 
to them both. 


5. ff a Line cut 
two others that are 
Parallel, the Angles __ 
e and d are called ~ 
Internal and. Oppofite 
alfo in reference to 
the External one a 
and 6, to which ~ 
they are feverally e- 
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6. The Angles a and b, as alfo.c and d in every And hen¢e are deducible the following Corolla- 

Reftangle or Parallelogram, are called the Oppofite An- | ries. t ; 
gless and are always equal to one another, tr. All Angles of d and opd ftanding on the 
fame Ark, or being in the fame Segment, are e- 


s 


- for the Angle a is equal to the Alternate one e, 
and e is equal to the Internal and Oppofite one 


on the fame Side b, wherefore a is equal to 6 ; (e) ad 
and after the fame manner may d and c be proved 
equal to each other. qual, becaufe they are juft the Halves of the 


ANGLE of Right Afcenfion, is the Angle which heer ; i 
the Circle £ the epic Bees maketh HE a ae Gee at the Center ¢ flandin 
with the Meridian at the Pole of the World. on half the Ark ob muft be equal to one at he 
_ ANGLE at the Centre of a Circle, isan Angle | Circumference 4, which fhall fland on od the 
made there by two,Radius's which meet in the} whole Ark, or on the double of the former Ark. 

ntre. 

Propofition. a 

If ftanding or infifting on the fame Chord, or 
being in the fame Segment, two Angles are form- 
ed, as ocd, opd, one at the Center, and the other 
at the Circumference : The Angle at the Center is 
always double of that at the Circumference. Of 
this there are three Varieties. 

1. When one Leg of the Angle is the Diame- 
ter of the Circle, then ’tis plain the Angle at the 
Center ocd being external to the Triangle ocp, 
will be equal to o-|-p (by 16 e 1. Encl.) but o=p, 
becaufe the Triangle is an I/ofceles (5 ¢. 1.) where- 
forec=2p: 6 OWE, D, 


Cafe 2n 
b 
3. And from hence ’tis plain, that every Angle 
: ° in a Semi-circle, as a, muft bea Right one, becaufe 


tis equal to c at the Center, which ftands on a 
Quadrant, and is a Right Angle. 

4. Wherefore an Angle, as a, made in a Seg- 
ment lefs than a Semi-circle, muft be Obtufe, be- 
caufe ’tis equal to ocb, which is bigger than a 
Right one. 
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2, When the Diameter divides the two Angles, 
then “tis plain, the whole pres at the Center 


oco muft be double to the whole Angle op o at 
the Circumference, becaufe its Parts are feverally 
double of the Parts of P (by the 1/t Ca/2.) 

Cafe 3. When the Angles fall both on the fame 
Side of the Diameter, then ’tis plain the whole 
External Angle bed is=acpd, and the Part 
beo = 2¢p0; wherefore the remaining part oc d, 
the Angle at the Center, muft be double to 0 pd, 
the Angle at the Circumference,  Q.£. D, 


Pa 5. And 


5. And ayaa! 
Segment obd, w ich is greater than a Semi-citcle; 
is: Aciite ; for the Angle'a’of thé Quadtilateral 'Fi- 
gure oa db inferibed'in a Circle, being: Obrufe, b 
muft needs be an Acute one, fince the Sum of both 
is but 2L_s, (by 22¢ 3 Euclid.) 

Hence may be drawn this Problem for the Bif. 
feGtion of any Angle or Ark of a Circle 5 as fup= 
pofe the Angle CD £, or the Ark CE. 


Taking EA=DE, on the Center &, 
make the Ark?#4c= CH, and ?the Angle 
FEA—CDE, then draw DF, and that fhall 
biflet the Ark CE, or the Angle CDE: For the 
Angle FEA (=CDE) is double (becaufe an 
Angle at the Center) to FD 4 an Angle at the 
Circumference. 

ANGLE of or at the Center, in Fortification, is 
that which is made by the Concourfe of two Lines 
drawn from the Angles of the Figure. 

ANGLE ar the Circumference of a Circle, is an 
Angle made by any two Chords which meet there 
in a Point. 


ANGLE of the Circumference, in ait: is | 


is drawn 


the mix’d Angle made by the Arch whic 
from one Gorge to another, 

ANGLE. of the Counterfcarp, is made by the 
two Sides of the Counterfcarp meeting before the 
Middle of the Curtain. 

ANGLE of the Gurtain, or Angle of the Hlank, is 
that which is made by or contained between the 
Curtain and the Flank in any Piece of Fortifica- 


tion. ; 
ANGLE of the Compliment of the Line of De- 
fence, is the Angle proceeding from the Interfecti- 
on of the two Complements one with another. 
ANGLE DIMINISHED, in Fortification, is 
that which is made by the meeting of the outer- 
nolt Sides of the Polygon, and the Face of the Ba- 


tion. 
cle, or, as fome call it, Parallattick, Angle, is thus 
found; As the Tangent of ©’s diftance from: 4- 


ries: Is to Rad :: So is the ‘Tangent of his De- | g: 
clination : ‘T'o the Co-finé of the Parallattick An- | 


gle. 

ANGLE of Eveftion : See Eveffion, 

ANGLE of she Exterior Figure, or Ther Angle of 
the Polygon, is that which is formed at the Point of 


the Baftion, by the meeting of the two outermoft } 


Sides or Bafes of the Polygon. 
ANGLE of the Interior Figure, in Fortification, 
is that which is made in the Center of the Ba/ti- 


‘the Angle’b made in’ the 


ANGLE of the Ecliptick with the Vertical Cir-} 


ANG 


of the Baftion, in: Fortification, is that which. is 
made by the two Faces, being the utmoft. part of 
the Bajftion moft expofed to the Enemy’s Batteries, 
os therefore by fome is called the Point of the Ba- 

10%, 

ANGLE forming the Flank, is that which con- 
fifts of one Hank and one Demi-Gorge. 

ANGLE forming the Face, in Fortification, is 
that which is compofed by one Flank and one 
Face. 

ANGLE of Incidence : See Yncidence. 

ANGLE of Inclination in Opticks : See Inclina- 
tion. 

ANGLE of Inclination of the Axss of the 
Earth to the 4x of the Ecliptick is 23°. 30, and 
remains inviolably the {ame in all Points of the 
Earth’s Annual Orbit. : 

Mr. Keil in his Examination of Burnet’s Theory 
of the Earth, hath fhewn the great Wifdom of 
God in thus placing the 4x# of the Earth Ob: 
liquely to the Plane of the Ecliptick ; for by that 
meansall thofe who live beyond 45°. of Latitude; 
have more of the Sun’s Heat, take all the Year 
round ; and thofe who live within 45°. have lefs 
than if the Earth moved always in the Equinoéti- 
al, P. 69, exc. And befides, *tis the Oblique Pofi- 
tion that caufes all our Diverfities of Selon. and 
different Degrees of Heat and Cold. } 

ANGLE of Longitude, is the Angle which the 
Circle of a Star’s Longitude maketh with the Me- 
ridian at the Pole of the Ecliptick. 

__ ANGLE of the Meridian and Ecliptick, is found 
thus; As Rad: T, of the Swn’s greateft Declina- 
‘tion :: So is the Co-fine of his Longitude or Di- 
{tance from Aries: To the Co-Tangent of the 
' Angle fought. 

| ANGLE of the Meridian with the Horizon, is 
‘thus found; As the Co-fine of ©’s Declination is 
‘to Rad:: So is the Co-fine of the Elevation of 
the Equinoétial: ‘To the Sine of the Angle re- 
quired. 

ANGLE of the Moat, in Fortification, is that 
which is made before the Curtain, where it is in- 
terfected. 

ANGLE of the Parallax : See Parallax, 

ANGLE of the Interval of two Places, is the 
Angle made by the Lines directed from the Eye to 
thofe Places. 

ANGLE of the Sun’s Pofition, is the’ Angle made 
by the Interfection of the Ark of the Metidian 
)Line, with an Ark of an Azimuth, or any other 
reat Circle cutting thro’ the Body of the Sun. 

ANGLE of Reflettion: See Reflettion, 
ANGLE of Refleftion: See alfo Incidence. 
ANGLE of Refraftion : See Refraftion. ; 
ANGLE Refrafted, in Opticks, is the Angle be- 
tween the Reftaéted Ray and the Perpendicular. 

ANGLE RE-ENTRING, or Re-extrant Angle, 
-in Fortification, is that which retires inward to- 
ward the Place. 


on by the meeting of the innermoft Sides of the } - 


Figure. 
ANGLE FLANKING, is that which is made 
by the meeting of the two Rafait Lines of De- 


fence, viz. the two Faces of the Bajtion proleng- } 


ed. 

ANGLE flanking inward, is the Angle made by 
the Flanking-Line and the Curtain: 

ANGLE FLANK’D, by fome called the Angie 


ANGLE 


ANG ANG 


ANGLE, of a Segment, is: an. Angle made by [ 
the Circumference, and a Right Line cutting it’; 
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Thus here the two mix’d Angles, a and e, made 
by the Chord, and the Ark, are called Angles of a 
Segment. 

ANGLE in a Segment, is an Angle made by 
two Right Lines rifing from the Angles of the 
Segment, and meeting in the Circumference : Thus 


the Angle abc infiting or ftanding on the Chord 
ae, and having its Vertex in the Circumference of 
the Circle, is called an Angle in the Segment abc. 


Propofition. : 

All Angles in the fame Segment, or Jftanding on the 
fame or equal Arches or Chords, are equal, becaufe 
they are juft the Halves of the Angles at the @en- 
ter ftanding on the fame Ark, See Angles of the 
Center, } 

ANGLE SAILANT, is that which advances 
its Point towards the Field, 'This is called Sortant 
ot Vif, 

ANGLE of the Sun’s apparent Semi-Diameter in 
bis neareft Diftance to rhe Earth ; Bullialdus found it 
by two Obfervations to be 16 min. 45 fec. And 
the Semi-diameter of the Moon he found to be 16 
min. 54, fec. And the Semi-diameter of the Earths 
Shadow he found in an Eclipfe of the Moox to be 

44. min. 9 fec. 

ANGLE SPHERICAL, is made on the Sur- 
face of the Globe or Sphere by the Interfection 
ef two Arks of great Circles, 

ANGLE of the Shoulder, in Fortification, is that 
pe is conftituted by the Lines of the Fice and 

ank, 

ANGLE SOLID: See Solid Angle, 


ANGLE made by a Tangent toa Circle Se 


pany Chord drawn from the fame Point of Con- 
jtract, is equal to any Angle that can be made in 
the oppofite Segment, 32; e: 3. Euclid, 


Ifay, Lr fo=lLia. <a 
Draw the Diameter bf; and alfo the Line by, 


Demonftration, 


_ Becaufe fb is a Diameter, thé Angle br fisa 

Right Angle ; wherefore the Angles 6 and b fx 

together muft be equal to a Right ee 
e 


Alfo, bf and rfn=L, becau frxisa 
Tangent ; therefore take away bf r which is com 
mon to both, and _j b— r fn. 

But the - b ‘ 12, becaufe. in the fame 
Segment, whereforeL_a=[_orfm QED, 

Alfo, I fay, _Jofr==_}d, 


Demonftration, 


The jofr--rfa= 2b 

And _| fA Sfrd=20) 

But _Irfasrfdt frd. 

Therefore taking away r f» from both, the _| d, 
will remain equal to the _} .0 fr. QE, D- 


Corollary, 


Hence ’tis plain, That the oppofite Angels (d 
and a) of any Quadrilateral Figure infcribed in a 
Circle, are equal to two Right Angles, 

Por d4-a=ofr-rfa= ae. 

ANGLE of the Tenaille, or the outward Hank- 
ing Angle, called alfo Angle Mort or the Dead Angle, 
Angle Rentrant or Angle Inwards ; is made by the 
two Lines Fifchant, in the Faces of the two Bafti- 
ons extended till they meet in an Angle towards 
the Curtain ; and is that which always carries its 
Point in towards the Work. 

ANGLE of the Triangle, in Fortification, is 
half of the Angle of a Polygon. 

ANGLES ALTERNATE, ate o and c, as al- 
fo e and din Figure, N. 5. and are always equal 
to one another. * See 3 Pages back, 

ANGLES of « Battalion, are made by the laft 
Men at the ends of the Ranks and Files: And 
two laft Men of the Front and Rear Ranks, are 

Front and 
called 4 Rear t Angles. 

ANGLES EXTERNAL, are the Angles of, 
any Right Lined Figure without it, when all the 
Sides are feverally produced ; and they are all ta- 
ken together, eae to 4 Right Angles : And, in 
particular, of a Triangle the External Angle e : 

equa 


ANG ANI 


ANIENTE, a Law Term, fignifies fruftrated 
or made void. 

ANIMADVERSION, fometimes fignifies Cor- 
reGtion, fometimes Remarks or Obfervations made 
ona Book, ec. and fometimes ferious Confidera- 


equal to both the Internal and Oppofite ones a and 
b, See the Demonftration of which under Triangle. 


*, tion and Refleétion on any Point. 
%, ANIMATION, is informing an Animal Bo- 
* dy with a Soul; thus the Ferws in the Womb is 


faid to come to its Animation, when it begins to 
aé like a true Animal, or after the Female that 
beats it is Quick, as the common way of Exprefit- 


on is. 
ANIMA HEPATIS, is Vitriolum or Sal Martz, 
Vitriol or Salt of Steel, according to fome Chy- 


mifts. 

ANIMA SATURNI, fignifies (with fome 
Chymifts) the Extract of Lead. 

ANIMALS, are fuch Beings, which, befides 
the Power of growing, encreafing and producing 
their Like, as Plantsand Vegetables have, are en- 
dowed alfo with Senfation and Spontaneous Mo- 
tion. 

For the more eafie and clear Comprehenfion and 
DiftinGion of the feveral kinds of Animals, Mr. 
Ray gives two Schemes or Tables of them: The 
firt a general one of all Animals ; the fecond a 
particular one of Quadrupeds. 

Animals are either 
CSanguineous, that is, fuch as have Blood, which 
breath either by” 
CLungs, having either 
Two Ventricles in their Heart, and thofe cither 


Viwiparous. 
Aquatick, as the Whale-kind. 
Terreftrial, as Quadrupeds. 


And as to the former part, that the Sum of the 
External Angles of any Plane Figure is = to 4L_s, 
is plain from hence ; thatthe Sum of all the Angles 
ce Right-lined Figure both Internal and Exter- 
nal, muft be = to twice as many Ls as the Figure 
hath Sides, (by 13. @& I+ Euclid.) But the Inter- 
mal ones are == to twice as many Ls as the Figure 
hath Sides, except 4. (by Theor 1. Prop. 32. ¢ Ts 
Barrow’s Enclid.) wherefore the External Angles all 
together mutt be equal to thofe 4 Right ones. 

ANGLES INTERNAL, in general, are all 
Angles made by the Sides of any Right-lined Fi- 

ure within. Alfo the two Angles between the 
Parallel Lineson each Side the crofling Line, aso 
and d, e and c (in Fg. 5.) are called the two Inter- | 2 < 
nal Angles ; and are always equal to two Right ones. : Oviparous, as Birds. ’ 
But one Ventricl in the Heart, as Frogs, 
y Tortoifes and Serpents. 
Gills, as all Sanguineous Fifhes except the 
re Sihaeund: 


The Angles c and d (fee Fig. 5.) are alfo called In- 
ternal and Oppofite Angles in refpect of 4 and b, as 
hath been lately faid. 

The Sum of all the Internal Angles of any Right- : 
lined Figure, is equal to twice as many Right An- Exanguineous, or without Blood, which may be 


gles as the Figure hath Sides, except 4. For fince divided into — 
every fuch Figure Greater, and thofe either, 


from a Point taken Naked : 
within it, cat be rend as naked Snails, 

divided into as ma- Aquatick, as the Poulp, Cuttle-Fifh, ec. 

ny Triangles as it| | Covered with a Tegument, either, 

hath Sides, andj < Cruftaceous, as Lobfters and Crab-fifh. 
fince the Sum of UT eftaceous, either, 

the Angles of each Uninalve, as Limpets. 

Triangle is equal to Bivalve, as Oyfters, Mufcles, Cockles. 
‘Ls (32.0.1-Bucl.) | | Turbinate, as Periwinkles, Snails, vc. 
That will make | cLeffer, as Infeéts of all forts. 

twice as many L_s Viviparous Hairy Animals or Quadrupeds, ave either 
as the Figure hath CHoof'd, which are either, 

Sides ; from which Ail voted or Hoof'd, as the Horfe and Afs. 
Sum you mutt take away-all thofe Angles which Cloven-footed, having the Hoof divided into 
ate about the Point c, which (by 13.¢ 1, Euclid.) Two principal Parts, called Bifcula, either 


are equal to 4l_s ; wherefore the remaining Sum Such as chew not the Cud, as Swine. 
of all the Internal Angles is equal to twice as many Ruminant, or fuch a chew the Cud, divided 
Right Angles as the Figure hath Sides, except | into 

E | Such'as have perpetual and hollow Horns, 


Obtufe or Acute, in oppofition to Right Angles, 


ANGULAR, is that which relates to or hath 


4), « 2 BD, 
ANGLES OBLIQUE, are fuch as are either |] J) § Becfind, 
Sheep-kind, 
Goat-kind, 


Angles. Such a bave folid, branched, and deciduous 
ANHELATION, a Difficulty in fetching one’s Horns, as.the Deer-kind. 

Breath. | Four parts, or Quadrifulca, as the Rhinoceros 
ANHELOTE, a Term in Law, fignifying that L and Hippopotamus. 


every one fhould pay according to the Cuftom of | ‘Claw’d or Digitate, having the Foot divided into 
the Country, his refpective Part and Share. T 
| wo 
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Two Parts or Toes, having two Nails, as the, otherwife for favin continued Maffés 
7 Camel-kind, for the Soul of fe Qecetee Perfor eo 
(Q Many Toes or Claws s either ANNUATES MUSCULE “3: pai 
‘Undivided, as the Elephant. at the Root of the T rantverfe sa a ale 
UDivided, which have either Back, deferibed by Mr. Couper, and called by him 
Broad Nails, and. an Human Shape, as Apes, Rech Interni Minores, becaufe they lie mee the 
Narrower, and more pointed Nails, which in re-| Re&i Majores 3 and he thinks they may very pro- 
f{pe&t of their Teeth, are divided into fuch as perly have this Name of Annuates, becaufe they 
Has ' ferve to nod the Head direétly forward. 
'f many Fore-teeth or Cutters in each Saw 5 { ANNUITY, isa Yearly Rent to be paid for 
The Greater, which have Term of Life, or Years, or in Fee: In Common- 
& paorter Snout and rounder Head, as the Law, the Difference between a Rent and an An- 


Cat-hind ; nuity is this, That Rent is payable out of Land, 
_ Annuity charges only the Perfon of the Grantor, 
For the Valuation of Annuities + See Interef?, 
_An-Annuity cannot be taken for Affers, becaufe 
"tis no Freehold in Law ; norcan it be put in Exe- 
cution on a Statute Merchant, Statute Staple, or 
Elegit, as 4 Rent may. 

ANNULAR CARTILAGE, the fecond Gri- 
| ttle of the Larynx, which is encompaffed by it, as 
it were with a Ring. 

ANNULARIS PROCESSUS, is a Protube- 
tance made by the meeting of the Proceffes of the 
Medulla Oblongata, under the Side thereof. 

ANNULET, a little Ring, 
which in Heraldry is the Mark of 
Diftin&ion which the Fifth Bro- 
ther of any Family ought to bear 
in his Coat of Arms. Ayulets are 
alfo part of the Coat-Armour of 
feveral good Families. 

ANNWULETS, in Archite@ure, are fmall {quare 
Parts turned about in the Corinthian Capital, un- 
der the Echinus or Quarter-round. 

ANNULAR PROTUBERANCE, is with 
the Anatomifts a certain part of an Human Brain 
lying between the Cerebellum and the two back- 
ward Proninences, The fame with the Aunulars 
Procef}us. 

ANODYNES, (in Medicine) are fuch Reme- 
dies as alleviate or quite take away Pain. They 
are fometimes alfo called Paragoricks, from the 
Comfort and Quiet that they procure to the Pa- 
tient: If they are of fuch a Nature as to produce 
Sleep, they are called Hypnoticks 5 if they ftupify 
and take away the Senfe of Pain, they are called 
Narcoticks. 

ANOMALY, is an Inequality or Irregularity 
in the Motion of the Planets. In Phil, Tranf: 
N, 57. you have a way to find it Geometrically 


< 
A longer Snout and Head, as the Dog-kind. 
| ¥ The Leffir, the Vermin or Weaxle-hind, 

“e “Only two large and remarkable Fore-teeth , all 
which are Phytivorous, and are called the 
Hare-kind, 

ANIMALCULA, are very fmall Animals, 
fuch as by the Microfcope have been difcovered in 
moft Fluids, of which there are prodigious Num- 
bers in Black-Pepper Water, and as [have often 
feen alfo in Water wherein Barley, Oats, and efpe- 
ciall Wheat, hath been fleeped for about 4 or 5 
Days. 

ANIMATED MERCURY; fo Mr. Boyle calls 

a Mercury, which by being impregnated with fome 

Subtile, Agile and Spirituous Particles, is rendered 

capable of growing hot when iningled with Gold ; 

and fuch alfo he calls Incalefcent Mercuries, 

ANIMATED NEEDLE, is one touch’d with 
a Load-ftone. 

ANI SCALPTORIS.MUSCULIPAR, isthe 
Mufcle called alfo Latifimus Dorfi, from its large- 
nefs ; its Ufe is to dtaw the Arm backward and 
downward , and therefore is called Ani Stalptor, 
becaufe it helps to feratch the Breech. 


ANKRED, fo the Heralds 
call one of their Croffes in a 
Coat of Arms, whofe Figure is 
this. 


ANNALS, are a Chronological Account of the 
Remarkable Events of a State, yearly, as the An- 
nals of Tacitus: they differ from Hiftory, becaufe 
this defcants upon thofe Events, and on the Cau- 
fes that produced them, The Writer of fuch an 
Hiftory is called an Aznalift. 

ANNATES, (aLaw Term) fignifying the fame 
with Firft-Fruits: The Reafon of the Name is, 
becaufe the Rate of Fir/?-Fruits paid to Spiritual 
Livings, is after the Value of one Year's Proftt. 

ANNIENTED, a Term in Law, fignifying as 
much as fruftrated or brought to nought. 

ANNIHILATION, is the deftroying uttedly, 
or turning of any created Being into nothing, 

ANNUA PENSIONE, isa Writ whereby the 
King having due unto him an Annual Penfion from 
an Abbot or Prior, for any of his Chaplains (whom 
he fhould think for to nominate, being as yet un- 
provided of fufficient Liberty) did demand the 
fame of the Abbot or Prior ; ‘and alfo willed him, 
for his Chaplain’s better Affurance, to give him his 
Letters Patent for the fame, 

ANNUAL EQUATION, or mean Motion of 
the Luminaries: See Equation, 

ANNUALIA, formerly a Yearly Stipend af- 
fign’d toa Prieft, for keeping the Anniverfary, or 


by 
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ay aes 
by Mr. Cafini, The Word Anomaly is fometimes 
ufed to fignify the Argument of the Irregularity, 
and the Equation which fhould adjuft it. This Ir- 
repularity is moft confiderable in the Moon’s Moti- 
on, and it mutt be adjufted before the exact time 
of her Conjunction with the Sun can be found, 
and confequently an Eclipfe truly calculated. 

The 4ugle AC ¢, of its equal 4 TM, is the 
Argument or the Mean Anomaly of the Moon ; and 
the Angle 4T © 3s the True or Co-adequated Ano- 
maly : See Mercator’s Aftronomy, P. 69. : 

ANOMALY of the Orbit, is the Arch or Di- 
flance of a Planet from its Aphelion. The Mean 

ANOMALY. of the Center, 
Theory of the Planets, is an Ark of the Zodiack, of 
the Primum Mobile terminated by the Linea Apfi- 
dum, and by the Line of the Mean Motion of the 
Center. "The True 


ANOMALY of the Center, is the fame Ark of 


the Zodiack terminated by the Lines of the 4pfes, 
and by the Line of the True Motion of the Center. 

ANOMALY (true or equal) ofa Planet, is an 
Ark ofthe Eccentrick comprehended between the 
true Place and the Apogee. 

ANOMALY, Mean or Equable of a Planet in 
the New or Elliptical Aftronomy, is the Area con- 
tained under the Line SL drawn from the Su to 
the Planer, under S 4 and L 4; computed from 
SA, in Confequentia, ox according to the Natural 
Order of the Signs. They call it the Equable, Mean 
or Middle Anomaly , becaufe this Area increafes €- 
quably, or in Proportion to the Time of the Pla- 
nets Revolution round the Sw in the Focus 5. 


A 
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The Angle ASL under the Line of the 4p/es 
AP, and the Line LS, which is that of the Pla- 
nets Motion, is called the Axomaly Co-equated, or 
True, in this Aftronomy, 

ANOMALY; (Meaz) of the Sun or other Pla- 
net, in the old Affronomy, is an Ark of the Eclip- 
tick betweenits mean Place and Apogee. This is 
call'd the Argument. 

ANOMALY, is alfo ufed by the Grammarians, 
and is apply’d to fuch Words as do not in their 
Formation or Variation, agree with a common 
Rule; as do, dedi, datum, where the Imperfett 
Tenfe and the Participle are both Anomalous, that is, 
Trrecular. ns 

They reckon 4 kinds of Anomalous Nouns, He- 
trogeneous, Heteroclites, Deficients, and Redundants 
or Abundants, which fee. 


in the Prolemaick, 


ANOMALOUS, is the fame with Irregular , 
and is fpoken ofa Motion in the Planets that is 
Unequal or Irregular. 

ANONYMOUS, Namelefs, to which no Name 


is afixed. Mr. Boyle finding by Experiment, that 


a Spirit was feparable from Tartar, and {everal 
Woods, which in many Qualities differed both from 
the Vinows, Acids, and Cvrinows ones, and having 
not fully difcovered its Nature, he called it by this 
Name Anonymous, and fometimes the Neutral or A- 
diapborous Spirit of Tartar, Wood, &c. 
ANOPSY, is want of Sight, or Blindnefs, © 
ANOREXY, is a loathing of Meat, arifing 
from an ill Difpofition of the Stomach. ne 
ANOYSANCE, the fame with Nu/axce. 
ANSES or ANS, the fame with the Ring of 
Saturn ; fo called, becaufe they fometimes appear 
like Handles to the Body of the Planet. See Ring. 
Anno 1668, Auguft 17th, 11 b. 13m. P.M. Mr. 
Hugens and Mr. Picart, by the Help of a 21 Foot 
Telefcope, found the Inclination of the great Dia- 
meter of the Ring of Saturn, with the Equator, to 
be about 9 Degrees; whence they inferred, the An- 


gle of the Plane of the Ring, with that of the E- 


cliptick, muft be about 31 Deg. See Saturn, 

ANTAGONIST, he that in Difputation, or 

Arguing oppofes another. 
ANTAGONISTA, isa Mufcle placed oppo- 
fitely to another ; as may be feen betwixt the 4d- 
dustor and Abduétor, that which contraéts, and that 
whieh expands the Arm. 

ANTANACLASIS, a Figure in Rhetorick, 
where the fame Word in appearance is repeated 
in a various Signification. 

ANTAPHRODITICK MEDICINES , are 
fach as are ufed for the French Pox. 

ANTARES, the Scorpion’s Heart, a fix’d Star of 
the firft Magnitude in the Conftellation Scorpio ; its 
Longitude 1s 245. 13. Latitude 4°. 27. i 

ANTARTICK POLE, is the Southern Pole, or 
End of the Earth’s 4x; ’tis-fo called beeaufe op- 
pofite to the 4rfick or North Pole, 

ANTARTICK: CIRCLES: See Polar Circles. 

ANTARTHRITICK MEDICINES, are fuch 
as are ufed againft the Gout. 

ANTASTHMATICK MEDICINES, arefuch 
as are ufed againft the 4fihma. 

“ANTECEDENCE IN, or in Antecedentia: 
The Aftronomers fay; a Planet is in Antecedence, 
when it appears to move contrary to the ufual 
Courfe or Order of the Signs of the Zodiack, as 
when it moves from Taurus towards Aries, &c. 
but if it go from Aries to Taurus, and thence to 
Gemini, &c. they fay, it goes in Confequentia, or in 
Confequence. 

ANTECEDENT, (in Logick) is the firft of 
the two Propofitions in an Enthymema, as the lat- 
ter is called the Confequent. 

ANTECEDENT, in Mathematicks, is the 
former of two ‘Terms in Proportion, or that which 
is compared with the other ; thus, if the Propor- 
tion were of 4 to B, A is faid to be the 4nte- 
cedent. 
ANTEMETICKS, are Medicines given againft 
Vomiting. 

ANTES, in Architecture, are fquare Pilafters 
which the Ancients ufed to place at the Corners of 
the Walls of their Temples. 

ANTESTATURE, isa fall Retrenchment 
made of Pallifadees, or Sacks of Earth fet up in 
hafte to difpute with the Enemy the remainder ofa 

Piece 


ANT 
piece of Ground, part whereof hath been already 


gained. . 

ANTHELIX,, is the Protuberance of the Ear, 
or the inward Brink of the outward Ear, being a 
Semicircle within the Helix, and almoft parallel 
to it. 

ANTHELMINTICKS, are fuch Medicines as 
deftroy Worms. 

ANTHERA, are thofe little Tops or Knobs 
which grow on the Tops of the Stamina of Flow- 
ers, and are oftner called Apices: which fee. Mr. 
Ray Englifhes them Chives. — 


ANTHOLOGY, isa Difcourfe or a Treatife | { 


of Flowers, or the Art of a true Florift. 

ANTHRACOSIS OCULI, is a corrofive fca- 
ly Ulcer in the Eye, attended with a general 'Tu- 
mour, efpecially of the Parts about the Eye. 

ANTHRAX, Carbo, Pruna, or Carbunculus, is 
defined to be a Tumour that arifes in feveral pla- 
ces furrounded with hot, fiery, and moft fharp 
Pimples, accompanied with acute Pains, but with- 
out ever being feparated ; and when it {preads it 
felf farther, it burns the Flefh, throws off Lobes 
when it is rotten, and leaves an Ulcer behind 
it, as if it had been burnt in withan Iron. Blan- 
chard. I 

ANTIAS, in the plural Antiades, are the Glands 
called the Tonfills or the Almonds of the Ears. 

ANTIAPHRODITICKS, are Medicines that 
lay Luft. 

ANTIARTHRITICKS, are Medicines againft 
the Gout.’ 

ANTIASMATICKS, Remedies againft fhort- 
nefsof Breath. 

ANTIBACHIUS, isa Latin Verfe whofe Feet 
confifts of three Syllables, the two firft long, and 
the laft fhort. 

ANTICARDIUM, the fame with Scrobiculus 
Cords. 

ANTICTHONES, the fame with Axtipodes, 

ANTICKS, in Archite€ture, are certain carv- 
ed Works reprefenting divers odd Shapes of Men, 
Beafts, Birds, Fifhes, Flowers, ezc. which being 
rudely determin’d and form’d one out of ano- 
ther, ferve asan Ornament to the whole Fabrick, 
and afford a grateful Variety to the Eye of the 
Beholder. 

ANTIDILUVIAN , is whatever was before 
Noab’s Flood: ‘Thus thofe Generations from Adam 
which were before the Flood, are called the 
Antidiluwians, as thofe fince defcended from Noah 
are called the Poft Diluvians. The Earth that then 
was before it was deftroyed by the Flood, and 
which the ingenious and learned Dr. Tho. Burnet 
conceives to have been very different from ours in 
Form, Conftitution, Figure and Situation, is cal- 
led the Axtidiluvian Earth. 

But Dr. Woodward in his Natural Hiftory of the 
Earth, undertakes to prove ftom a Series of Ob- 
fervations carefully made, 

1. ‘Phat the Face of the Earth before the Deluge 
was not as the Theorift imagines, Smooth, Even, 
and Uniform, but as it is now, Unequal, diftin- 

uifhed into Mountains, Valleys and Plains, as al- 
Jo having a Sea, Lakes and Rivers. ‘ 
2. That this Sea was Salt as ours is, agitated by 
Tides replenifoed with Fifbes of all kinds, and that 
the Ocean then was nearly of the fame Extent, 
and poffefs’d an equal fhare of the Globe with 


the. prefent one, 


ANT 


3. That the Antidluvian Earth was , 
with Vegetables and Animals on all fides a 
Parts of it quite round the Globe; had both Me- 
talsand Minerals in it; had the fame Pofition in 
refpe&t of the Sux which ours now hath, its Ax 
being not parallel, but inclin’d as at prefent, to 
the Plane of the Ecliptick; and confequently there 
were then the fame Succeffion of Heat and Cold 
Wet and Dry, and the fame Viciffitudes of Sea. 
fons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, as 
there are now. — 


ANTIDOTE, a Medicine againtt deadly Poi- 


on: 
ANTIEPILEPTICKS, are Remedies againtt 
the Falling ficknefs, 

ANTIEMETICKS » Remedies that ftop Vo- 

miting. 
ANTLHECTICUM POTERII, or Supiter’s 
Diaphoretick, is a Chymical Medicine made by the 
Mixture of Tiz, the Martial Regulus of Antimony, 
and fixed by Sals-Petre, See the Goestion in Lem- 
mery’s Chymiftry, laft Edit. p. 117. 

ANTIHYPNOTICKS , Medicines that drive 
away Sleep. 

ANTI-HYPOCHONDRIACKS, are Medi- 
cines ufed againft the Hypochondriack Melancbolly. 

ANTILLOGARITHM, the Complement of 
the Logarithm of any Sine, Tangent, or Secunt to 
go. De. 

ANTLLOGY,, isa ContradiGion between any 
Words or Paffages in any Author. 
ANTI-METRICAL, is whatever is contrary to 
the Nature and Order of Metre or Verfe. 

ANTIMONIUM DIAPHORETICUM, is 
made of one part of Antimony and 3 of Salt-Petre, 
oe eat mixed together, and thrown Spoon- 

ul by Spoonful into a red hot Crucible, a Deto- 
nation will follow each Spoonful ; when all is put 
in, continue a great Fire about the Crucible for 
about two Hours; then throw the white Matter 
into an Earthen Veffel of fair Water, and leave it 
fleeping warm for about two Hours, that all the 
Salt-Petre may be diffolved ; then pour off the Li- 

uor gently, and wafh feveral time the white 
ae at the Bottom; which isthe Calx of Anti- 
mony, ot Antimonium Diapboreticum. Some ufe it 
as a Diaphoretick s but Lemmery faith, he could never 
find it would raife a Sweat. 

ANTIMONIUM MEDICAMENTOSUM, 
is a Preparation confifting of 5 Ounces of Antimo- 
ny, I Gund of Salt of Tartar, and 4, Ounces of 
Salt-Petre fluxed together into a Regulus, which is 
aftewards powdered and wafh’d. 

ANTIMONIUM. RESUSCITATUM , is 
made of equal parts of 4xtimeny and Sal Armoni- 
ack fublimed together three times ; then the Sub- 
limate is wafh’d with diftill’d Vienegar warm to’ 
get out the Salts. 

ANTINEPHRITICK, is a Medicine good a- 

ainft the Stone. 

ANTINOMASY, is a Figure in Grammar, or 
rather Rhetorick, whereby an Appellative is ufed 
inftead of a proper Name; as Philofopher in- 
ftead of Ariftotle, &c. and whatever is thus deli- 
vered or fpoken, is faid to be fo delivered or {po- 
ken Antonomaftically. 

: ANTINOMY, is a ContradiGtion between two 
aws. 

AN TIACI, are fuch Inhabitants of the Earth 
as dwell one againft another in the fame Semi: 
circle of the fame Meridian, and in the fame De- 
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gree of Latitude, but one North, the other South, 
Thefe have Noon and Midnight at the fame time, 
but the Seafons of the Year are contrary; as 
when the Northere Antiect have their Summer , 
the Southern have Winter, &c. In one Word, 
they live under the fame Meridian, but oppofite 
Parallels. 

ANTIPAGMENTS, (in Architeffure) are the 
Garnifhing of Pofts or Pillars. 

ANTIPASIS, the fame with the Revulfion of a 
Difeafe, when the Humours flowing into fome one 
Part, are turned back again, and forced to take 
fome other Courfe. 

ANTIPERISTASIS, according to the Peripa- 
teticks, is a certain Invigoration of the Internal 
Heat of any Body, by its being invironed. all 
round with Cold. They inftance in Lime grow- 
ing hot on the Effufion of cold Water, eve. 

AN'TIPERIST ALTICK, is a Motion by which 
the Excrements of the Guts are carried upwards 
inftead of downwards, which is the ufual and na- 
tural Periftaltick Motion. See that Word. 

ANTIPHARMACUM, the fame with Anti- 
dote, is a Medicine that expels Poifon. 

ANTIPHRASIS, a figurative Speech, having a 
contrary Meaning to what it carries in Appea- 
rence. 

-ANTIPILEPTICKS, are Medicinesagainft the 
Falling-Sicknefs. 

AN'TIPODES , are fuch Inhabitants of the 
Earth as live diametrically oppofite to one another, 
that is, in Parallels of Latitude equally diftant 
from the Equator, but one North, the othet South; 
and under the fame Meridian, though 180°. or 
joft half of that Meridian diftant from one ano- 


ther. 

ANTIPREDICAMENTS, in Logick, are 
fuch Notions as are previoufly neceffary to under- 
ftand the Do&trine of the Prosdicaments ; fuch as 
the Definitions of Univocal, Equivocal, and De- 
nominative Terms, eve. 

ANTIPTOSIS, a Figure in Grammar, wherein 
in one Cafe is put for another. 

ANTISCII, is a Term in Geography, fignify- 
ing fuch Inhabitants of the Earth as live in two 
Places oppofite to one another, one on the North, 
the other.on the South Side of the A’quator 5 fo 
that their Shadows at Noon fall different ways, 
one dire&tly oppofite to the other. 

ANTISCORBUTICK, are Medicines again{t 
the Scurvy. 

ANTISTROPHE, is a Figure in Grammar, 
whereby two Terms of Things which are mutual- 
ly independant one upon another, or reciprocally 
converted ; as if one fhould fay, the Mafter of 
the Servant, and the Servant of the Mafter. 

ANTISPASMODICKS, are Remedies againft 
Convulfions. 

ANTITHENAR, one of the Mufcles that ex- 
tends the Thumb. : 

AWTITHESIS, in Rhetorick, isa fetting two 
things by way of Oppofitiorf one againft anothet, 
that fo the Excellence of one , and the Evil and 
the Folly of the other may the better appear. 


ANTITRAGUS, a little Prominence at the | lid 


lower end of the Anzihelix, feated oppofite to the 
Trages, whence it has its. Name. 


ANT CI, the fame with Antieci, which fee.. 
ANTONOMASIA, (a'Trope in Rhetorick ) is 


when the proper Name of one thing is applied 


APE 


to feveral others; or on the contrary, the Name 
of feveral things to one. 

By this Trope we call any voluptuous Perfon 2 
Sardanapalus, and any cruel Perfon a Nero, for 
the one was a voluptuous King, and the other a 
cruel Emperor,: Or when we fay, the Philofo- 
per has prov’d it in his Metaphyficks ; The Orator 
gives this Precept in his Rhetorick ; we mean Ari- 
jrotle and Cicero, 

ANUS, is the Extrimity of the Inteftinum Re- 
Hum ; it confifts of three Mufcles, two called the 
Levatores, which diftend and open the Anus in or- 
der to difcharge the Excrements; and one called 
the Sphinfter, which fhuts it and keeps it fo. There 
is alfo a Cavity in the Brain called 4xus, which 
arifes from the four Trunks of the Spinal Marrow 5 
and by fome the Skin which goes over the Navel, 
in aged Perfons becoming wrinkled, is called Anus. 

AORTA, or great Artery, fo called becaufe it is 
the greateft Artery in the whole Body, from which 
all others (except the Pulmonary) are derivd: It 
rifes immediately out of the left Ventricle of the 
Heart, and atits rife hath three Valves, which have 
the fame Ufe and Figure as the Semilunares in the 
Arteria Pulmonaria. As foon as the Aorta comes 
out of the Heart, it afcends a little upwards, and 
then turns downwards to form the defcending 
Trunk, becaufe the Blood might offend the Brain, 
if it ran with that impetuofity with which it’s 
thrown out of the Heart; and from the upper 
fide of this turning, the Cervical and Auxillary Vef- 
{els do arife: By this Artifice, as the Blood col- 
lides againft the fides of the Aorta, its force is bro- 
ken, ok of it is taken in by the Mouth of the 
afcending Branches, but its greateft part is dire- 
Ged downwards. At the rife of the Coronarie out 
of the Aorta, there is a Valve placed that permits 
the Blood to flow out of the great Artery into 
them, but hinders its reflux. When it has pierced. 
the Pericardium and bendeda little Arch-ways back- 
wards, it is divided into two Trunks, whereof the 
oo is called Truncus Afcendens, the other De/cen- 

ens. 

The Aorta hath four Tunicks, a Nervous, a Glan- 
dulous, a Mufcular, and a Membranows one, which is 
the Internal. See Arteries. 

APAGOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS, are 
fuch as do not prove the thing dire@ly ; but fhew 
the impoffibility and abfurdity which arifes from 
denying it; and therefore *tis ufually called Redu- 
Hio ad impoffibile, vel ad Abfurdum. 

APATHY, is an utter want of Paffion. 

APEPSIE, bad Digeftion or rawnefs of Sto- 
mach, when there is no good Concoétion of the 
Aliments. 

APERIENS PALPEBRAM RECTUS, isa 
Mutcle fo called from its ftreight Progrefs and Ufe. 
It arifes fharp and flefhy from the profoundeft 
Part of the Orbir, near the Place where the Optick 
Nerve is tranfmitted, paffing directly over the 

‘Mufculus Artollens, it becomes ‘Tendinous as it 
marches over the Bulb of the Eye, whence grow- 
iag {till broader and thinner, till it is inferted 
to the whole fuperiour part of the upper Eye- 


APERITIVE MEDICINES, or fuch as open 
the obftruéted Paflages in the {mall Veffels, Glands 
or Pores, and by that means promote a due Circu- 
lation of the contained Juices. 

APERTURA FEUDI, a Term in the Civil- 
Law, fignifying the lofs of a Feudal Tenure by 
Default 
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and the Pulvifcular Matter within of a glorious 
| Yellow ; they are exquifitely Spherical, and af 
ford a very pleafant Profpeét in the Glafs. 

_ What the Ufe of thefe fo finely elaborated Par- 
ticles is, is not yet, that 1 know of, difcovered : 
Some have guefled it to be a kind of Male-Sperm, 
which falling down into the Flower, they will 
have to help, foecundate and ripen the Seed ; but 
this | take to be a meer Fancy. 

, APN OEA, a Depravation and Diminution, of 
an entire Suppreflion of Breathing, at leaft to 
Senfe, as it happens in Swoonings, Fits of the 
Mother, and Strong Apoplexies. 

APOCHYLISMA, is any Juice boiled and 
thickened with Honey or Sugar into a kind of 
hard. Confiftence, ‘his is called alfo Rob, Rubab, 
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Default of Iffue of him to whom the Feud was 
firft granted or given. pAb ot 
APERTURE, in fome Writers of Geometry is 
the Inclination of one Right Line to another, 
which meet in a Point and form an Angle. And, 
tis fo called, becaufe the Angle is the opening of 
the Legs of the Angle, like thoie of a Joint Rule: | 
APERTURE, in Opticks, is the Hole next to 
the Object Glafs of a Telefcope or Microfcope, 
~ thro’ which the Light and Image of the Object 
comes into the Tube, and thence is catried to the 
‘Eye. Mr. Auzour faith, he found that the 4per- 
‘tures of Telefcopes, ought to be nearly in a Sub- 
duplicate Proportion of their Lengths, 
+ he vifible Area’ of an Objeé, is not encreafed 
or diminifhed by the greater or lefler Aperture of 


the Objeét Glafs 5 all that is effected thereby, .is 
“the admittance of more or lefs Rays, and confe- 


quently the more bright or obfcure appearance of 


the Objet. When-you look at Venus thro’ a 'Te- 
lefcope, you muft ufe a much lefs “perture than 
for the Moon, Jupiter or Saturn, becaute her Light 
is fo vivid and glaring. 

APETALOUS Flowers or Plants, are by the 
Botanifts accounted fuch as want the fine coloured 
‘Leaves of Flowers which they call Perala: Thefe 
Flowers are otherwife called Stamineows, and are 
juftly reckoned Imperfeft. 

APEX, is the top, point, uppermoft or fharpeft 
part of any thing. 
~ APHERESIS, in Grammar, is that Figure 
which takes away a Letter or a Syllable from the 
beginning of a Word. 

In Surgery, is that part which teaches to take 
away Superfluities, 

APHELIUM, or “phelron, or Auge in the Co- 
pernican Hypotbefis, is that point of the Earth’s or 
any other Planet’s Orbit, in which it is the far- 
thet diftant from the Sun that it can ever be 5 apd 
when ’tis at its neareft diftance, it is faid to bet 
its Perihelion, 

Sir Ifaac Newton proves the Apelia of the Planets 
as well as the Nodes to be at reft, Prop. 14. Book 3. 

‘In Philof. Tranf. N. 128. is a ftri& Geometrical 
Method for finding the 4phelia of the Planets by 
Mr. Halley. 

APHORISM, is in a general Rule, or eminent 
‘but fhort Obfervation, experienced for a Truth 
in any Art, or relating to Practice. 

APHTHA, are Wheals, Ulcers or Pimples a- 

bout the Internal Parts of the Mouth; as alfo a- 
bout the Ventricle and Guts, which when they 
‘come to be ripe, fall off by piece-meal, and. are 
often accompanied with a Fever in thofe of riper 
Years. Infants are often fubjeét to the dphrhe, 
they begin in the Gums, and by degrees {pread 
ovet the whole Palate and Mouth ; if they feize 
the Epiglottis and the upper parts of the Throat, 
the Child feldom recovers. ‘Thefe are called Aph- 
the of Celfus, j 

APICES, of a Flower, are thofe little Knobs 
that grow on the Tops of the Stamina, in the 
middle of the Flower: They are commonly of a 
dark purplifh Colour, By the Microfcope they 


have been difcovered to be, as it were, a fort of | Thus the Quadrature of the 


Capfule Seminales or Seed ae containing in 

‘them {mall Globular, and often Oval Particles, 
various Colours, and exquifitely formed, as I have 
often with Admiration obferved my felf: In the 


Plant called Germanium Robertianum or Herb Ro- 
bert, thefe Apices are of a deep purple Colour, 


and Succago. ; 

APOCOPE, a Figure in Grammar, wherein 
the lait Letter of a Word or Syllable is cut of. 
APOCROUSTICKS, are (according to fome 
Phyficians) fuch Medicines as hinder the Influx 
of the Humours to any particular part of the Bo- 
dy, and rejeét thofe which are beginning to flow 
thither. 

APODICTICAL Argument or Syllogifm, figni- 
fies a plain Proof or Demonftration of a thing. 

APODICTICK, the fame with Apodittical. 

APODIOXIS, a Figure in Rhetorick, wherein 
any Argument or Objection is with Indignation 
rejected as abfurd. 

APOGEE or APOG UM, in Aftronomy, is 
the fartheft diftance that any Planet can be at 
from the Earth in its whole Revolution ; as Peri- 
geum is its neareft diftance. 

How to find both Apogeum and Perigeum, fee the 

Geometrical Method of Caffni, with fome Con- + 
fiderations upon it by Mr. Mercator, in Philof. 
Tranf. N. 5% 
APOGEE of the Equant, is the fattheft di- 
flance of it from the Earth, or that Point where 
the Circumference of the Equant is interfected by 
the Linea Apfidum in the remoteft part of the Dia- 
meter ; as the Perigee of the Equant is the oppo- 
fite Point of the neareft part of the Diameter. ‘The 
Mean, 

APOGEE of the Epicicte; isa Point where 
the Epicicle is cut above by a Right Line drawn 
from its Center tothe Center of the Equant, or 
the Point of the Zpicicle moft remote from the 
Earth. 

APOLOGETICAL, is what-is faid or written 
by way of Excufe or Apology for any Action. 

APOLOGUE, is an inftructive Fable, like 
thofe of Z/op. 

APOMECOMETRIE, is an Art teaching the 
Pra@tifer how to meafure things at a Diftance, v% 
how far they are off from him. 

APONEUROSIS, is (with Anatomifts) the 
{preading or extenfion of a Nerve or a Tendon out 
in Breadth, in the manner of a Mensbrane : Alfo 
the cutting off a Nerve or Tendon is fo called. ‘ 

APORE, in Mathematicks, is a Problem which 


tho’ it be not impoflible, yet it is very difficult to 


be refolved ; and hath not yet actually been fo: 
Circle may be called 
an Apore, becaufe there is yet no Way or Path difco- 


of | vered to lead us into it. 


APORIME : See Porzme. 
APOPHLEGMATICAL Medicines, are fuch 
as are endowed with the Faculty of drawing cold 
Gz pituitous 


Se 
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ituitous Humours from the Head, and difcharg- 
ing them by the Nofe or Mouth. 
APOPHYGE, in Architecture, fignifies that 


rt of a Column where it. feems to fly out of 


its Bafe, like the Protefs of a Bone ina Man’s 
Leg, and begins to fhoot upward. But this 4po- 

byge is really no more than the Rings or Ferrils 
Tertofbie Gftened at the Extremities of wooden 
Pillars to keep them from fplitting, and afterward 
imitated in Stone Work. 

APOPHYSIS, isa Protuberance made by the 
Fibres of a Bone, produced above its Superficies, 
and is ordinarily upon the Extremity of the 


Bones. 

APOPLEXY, 4ttonitus Stupor, 
Morbus attonitus, is a profound Sleep, wherein 
the Patient being either vehemently fhaken, tofled 
or pricked, yet perceives nothing, 
Sign of Action, accompanied with a Difficulty 

- Refpiration for the moft part, and fometimes with 
none at all. Blanchard. 

APORRHE4, are Vapours and Sulphureous 
Effuviums which exhale through the Pores of the 
Body. 

APORRHEAS, a Word ufed by Mr. Boyle for 
Effliviums 5 of the fame Senfe with the former. 
“APOSIOPESIS, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is, 
when ona fudden, a Perfon changes his Paflion, 
cutting off his Difcourfe, fo that the Hearer can- 
not eafily imagine what it is he intends: As it is 
very common upon Occafion of threatning, to fay, 
If 1 — &c. Barocco he 
APOSTARE LEGES, and Apoftatare Leges, 
fignifies, wilfully to break or tranfgre{s the Laws. 
APOSTATA CAPIENDO, is a Writ direéted 
to the Sheriff, for to take the Body of one, who 
hdving enter’d into, and 
Religion, leaves it and departs from his Houfe, 
and wanders about the Countrey. 
APOSTEM, the fame with Apofthume. 
APOSTROPHE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, 
when the Speaker is inan extraordinary Commo- 
tion, turns himfelfon all Sides, and addrefles him- 
{elf to all Beings, whether fenfible or infenfible ; 
whom he, for the prefent, fuppofes to be equally 
capable of hearing his Complaint, and of return- 
jno an Anfwer to his Demands. 
APOSTROPHE, alfo is an Accent in Gram- 
mar, fhewing there is a Vowel to be rejected, and 
is expreffed t 


the Letter. Voffus writes it Apoftrophus. 


APOTHEGM, isa fhort pithy inftructive Sen- 


tence fpoken by fome grave and confiderable Man ; 
or elfe made in Imitation of fuch. As the Apo- 
thegms of Plutarch, or thofe of the Ancients col- 
legted by. Lycofthenes. ; 
APOTOME, in Mathematicks, is an Irratio- 
nal Remainder, or Refidual Root; when from a 
Rational Line, as fuppofe a, you cut off a part 
as b, which is only commenfurable in Power to the 
whole Line. ‘Then ’tis expreft thus a— 4/ b, and 
is called Aporome, becaufe it fignifies a Remainder 
left by cutting off 6. 
APOTOME, in Mufick, is the Difference be- 
tween the greater and the leffer Semitone. _ 
APOZEME, is a Decoétion of Roots, Woods, 
Barks Herbs, Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, exc. which 
is boyled down commonly to ‘Twelve, Fifteen or 
Twenty Ounces. It is either Purging, Loofening, 
Altering or Drying, Cephalick, Stomachick, Din- 


Syderatio, and 


nor affords any_ 


of 


rofeffed fome Order of 


from an Inferior Judge to a Superior: Alfo a pri- 
vate Accufation of a Murtherer, by one en? 
Intereft in the murthered Party ; or of any Felon, 


us (’) and placed over the Head of | pri 


mift, 
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retick, Splenetick or Hepatick, according as the fies 
dications of the Difeafe direét. 
APPARENT CONJUNCTION : See Con- 


junttion Apparent. 


APPARENT HORIZON : See Horizon. 

APPARENT Place of a Star, is a Point deter- 
mined by a Line drawn from the Eye through the 
Center of the Star; whereas the True or Real Place 
is determined by a Line drawn from the Center of 
the Earth to the Star or Planet. 

APPARENT PLACE of any Objelt in Opticks, 
is that (different from the real one) in which it 
appears when {een through one or more Glaffes. 
For when by RefraGtion through Glaffes, that 


parcel. of Rays which fall on the Pupil of the 


Eye from each Point of any near Objeét, is made 
to flow as clofe together as that which comes from 
a diftant one; or when by the fame way, the 
Rays coming from diftant Objects are made to 
Diverge as much as if they flowed from nigh ones, 
then the Eye muft Wecaiaeily fee the Place of the 
Obje& changed ; which Change is its apparent 


Place. 


If an Objeét be placed nearer to a Convex 


Glafs than is the Diftance of its Focus, its Appa- 
rent Place may be determined; as Mr. Molyneux 


in Dioptr. p. 116. fhews. 
But if the Objeét be in the Focus of the Glafs, 


the Locus Apparens of the Object cannot be deter- 
mined; only, as Dr. Barrow faith, it will appear 
vaftly remote. 


Nor can the Locus Apparens be determined, if 


the Object be beyond the Focus ofa Convex Glafs. 


But if an Object be more diftant from a Convex 
Glafs, then its Focus and the Eye lie beyond the 


diftinft Bafe, the apparent Place of the Object will 
be in the diftin&t Bafe. 


APPEAL) of Mayhem, (in Law) is an accufing 


of one that hath maimed another: But that being 
no Felony, the Appeal is but a kind of Action of 
Trefpafs, becaufe there is nothing recoverd but 


Damages. 
- APPEAL, (in Law) is a removing of a Caufe 


ad 


by one of his Complices in the Fact. 

APPEAL of wrong Imprifonment, a Term in 
Law, is by fome ufed for an Action of wrong Im- 
onment, 
APPELLANT, is he that brings an Appeal. 
APPELLATIVE, a Term in Grammar, figni- 
fying a Name in Oppofition to Proper, and which 
belongs to a whole Species or Kind, as Man, Chy- 


“&e. 

APPELLOR or “ppellanr, the fame with 4p- 
rover. 

APPENDANT and Apurtenant (in Law) are 
things that by time of Prefcription have belonged, 
appertained , and are joyned to another principal 
thing, by which they pafs and go as acceflary to 
the fame fpecial thing, as Lands, Commons, ec. 
toa Mannor ; Courts, Ways, ec. toa Houfe, Of- 
fice, or fuch others. 

-APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS, fo fome 
Anatomifts call the Ivteftinum Cecum,, ot Blind 
Gut, from its Figure and manner of Scituation, 
which in fome Animals hangs pendulous like a 
Worm, andis notfilled with Extrement, as it is 
in others, 


APPEN- 
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APPENDIX, the fame with Epiphyfss. caft up on both fides; fo called becaufe the Be- 

APPENSA, the fame with Periapta, fuch things |fiegers by that Means may draw near a Fortrefs 
as are hung about the Necks of difeafed Perfons, | without fear of being difcovered by the Enemy. 
to free them from fome Diftempers which they la- | Or 4pproaches are all forts of Advantages by the 
bour under; {uch as a dried Toad to ftop Bleed | Help of which an Advancement may be made to- 
ing, Peony Roots for Convulfions, exc, ward a place befieged. 

APPERTINANCES, fignify, inthe Common-| APPROPRIARE COMMUNAM, to difcom- 
Law, Things both Corporeal, belonging to ano- | mon, that is, to feparate and enclofe any parcel 
ther thing, as the more principal ; as Hamlets to |of Land that was before open Common. 

a chief Mannor, Common of Pafture, Turpary,] APPROPRIATION, is when the Advowfon 
Pifcary, and fuch like ; and Incorporeal, as Li- ofa Parfonage is given, or belongs to any Bifho- 
berties and Services of ‘Tenants. prick, Religious Houfe, College, eve. And to 

APPLICATE, in Geometry, isa ight Line, | their Succeflors, fo that the Houfe or Body is 
otherwife called the Ordinate or Semi-ordinate in a | both Patron or Parfon, and fome one of the Men: 
Conick Seftion: See the Word Ordinate, or any Trea- | bers officiates as Vicar. “Tis called Appropriation, 
tife of Conick Settions. becaufe the Profits of the Living are appropriate to 

APPLICATION, is fometimes the Geometri- | the ufe of the Patrons. 
cal Term for Divifion, the Reafon of which fee} APPROPRIATE ad HONOREM, a Term 
in Geometrical Divifion. But Application alfo figni-| in Law, fignifying to bring a Man not within the © 
fies the fitting or applying one Quantity to ano- | Extent or Liberty of fuch an Honour. 
ther, whofe Area’s, but not Figures, arethe fame.| APPROVEMEN'T, is where a Man hath Com- 
Thus, Euclid, Book 6. Prop. 28, reaches how. 20 a} mon within the Lord’s wafte Ground, and the 
Right Line given, to apply a Parallelogram equal to a| Lord enclofes part of the Waite for himfelf, hav- 
Rettilineal Figure given, ing neverthelefs fufficient Common, with Egrefs 
_ APPLICATE ORDINATE, (a Term in Geo-] and Regrefs for the Commoners, This Inclofing 
metry) fee Ordinate. It fignifies a Right-line ap- | is called Approvement. 
plied at Rightangles to the Axis of any Conick 
Seétion, and terminated by the Curve. : 

APPLY, a Term ufed by Geometricians in 
in three Senfes. 

1. It fignifies to transfer a Line given into a 
Circle (moft ufually) or into any other Figure, fo 
that it {hall be there fitted or Accomodated, (which 
is alfo another Word they ufe for the fame thing) 
according to its proper length. 

2. Tis alfo ufed to exprefs Divifion, in Geome- 
try, efpecially by the Latin Writers, who, as they 
fay, Duc 8 in 9, when they would have 9 multi- 
ply’d by 8 ; fo they fay, Applica 4, ad 12, when 
they would have 12 divided by 4: See Divifion Ge- 
ometrical, or in Lines, where the Reafon of this 
way of {peaking is explained. 

3. It fignifies alfo to fit Quantities whofe Area’s 

are equal, hut Figures different, {o that they fhall 

conform to one another; as when Excelid in his 
fixth Book, teaches how, on a Line given, to apply 
a Parallelogram equal to a Reftilineal Figure given, 

APPORTIONMENT, isa dividing into Parts 
a Rent which is dividable, and not entire or 
whole ; and forafmuch as the thing out of which 
it was to’ be paid is feparated and divided, the 
ae alfo fhall be divided, having Refpe& to the 

arts. 

APPORTUM, in Law, fignifies Revenu, Gain 
or Profit, which a thing brings to its Owner. 

APPOSALE of Sheriffs, is the charging them 
with Money received upon their Account inthe 
Exchequer. 

APPOSITION, in Grammar, is the putting 
e or more Subftantives together in Lape 

afe. 

APPRENDRE, in Law, fignifies a Fee or Pro- 
fit to be taken or received. 

APPREHENSION, is the fimple Contempla- 
tion of things that prefent themfelves to the Mind, 

* as when we confiderthe Sun, the Earth, a'Tree, 
Rotundity, a Square, Cogitation, Entity, pro- 

-nouncing nothing exprefly concerning them ; .and 
the Forms under which they are confidered are 
called Ideas. 

APPROACHES, in Fortification, are Works 


APPROVER, (in Law) is he who hath com- 
mitted fome Felony, which he confeffes; and 
to fave himfelf, impeaches his Accomplice or Ac- 
complices ; and he is fo called, becaufe he muft 
Prove that which he hath alledged in his Appeal. 

APPROVERS of the King, are thofe that have 
the letting of the King’s Demeans in {mall Man- 
nors for the King’s greater Advantage. 

APPROXIMATION, in Arithmetick, or Al 
gebra, is a continually coming ftill nearer and 
nearer to the Root ot Quantity fought, without ex- 
pecting to have it exactly. Of thefe Methods of 
Approximations, Dr. Walle gives feveral Specimens 
in his Hiftory of Algebra, P. 317. and fome have 
been invented fince : They are all nothing but a 
Series infinitely converging or approaching ftill nearer 
to the Quantity required, according to the nature 
of the Series. 

In Philofopb. Tranf. N. 215. ‘That excellent 
Mathematician hath a Difcourfe about the Me- 
thods of Approximation in the Extraétion of Surd 
Roots, in which he defignedly fhews the Grounds 
and Reafons of the whole Bufinefs, and which 
therefore is very well worth the Reader's perufal : 
The Subftance of what the Doétor delivers, is as 
followeth. 

To begin with the Square Root. 

From any non-quadrate Number or Quantity 
propofed (fuppofe ») fubftract (in the ufual 
manner ) the greateft Square in Integers therein 
contained (fuppofe 4.) the Remainder (fuppofe 
b= 2a¢-+ ee) is to be the Numerator of a Fra- 
@ion, for defigning the near Value of ¢ the -re- 
maining part of the Root fought (4-1 ¢ =v 2) 
whofe Denominator or Divifor is to be 24 (the 
double Root of the fubftrafted Square) of 24-4 
(that double Root increafed by one) the true Va- 
lue falling between thefe two ; fometime the one, 
{ometime the other, . being neareft to the true Va- 
luce. But (for avoiding negative Numbers) the 
latter is commonly directed. Ps, 

The true Ground of the Rule is this; a a being 
(by Conftrustion ) the greateft Integer Square 
contained in », *tis evident that e muft be lefs than 
1, (otherwife not 44, but the Square of 4 -- 1, 

ar 
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or fome greater than it, would be the greateft In- 
teger Square contained in ».) Now if the re- 
mainder b= 2a-t ee be divided by 24, the re- 
fult will be too great for e, 
little, for it fhould be 2a@-(-¢ to make the Quoti- 
ente)-But if (to rectify this) we diminifh ‘the 
Quotient by increafing 
it becomes too little, becaufe the Divifor is now 
too big, For (e being lefsthan 1) 2a-|-1 is more 
than 2a-|-e, and therefore too big. 

As for Inftance ; If the Non-quadrat propofed 
be »—= 5, thé greatef Integer Square therein 
contained is aa = 4 (the Squate of a = 2) which 
being fubftracted, leaves x — aa =5—74—1 
— b= rae ee ; which being divided by 2a= 4, 
but divided by 2a-- 1 = 4--1 = 5, 
and this too little for e. 
=) is lefs 


—— so: 
—— +) 


than 25 
And this was anciently thought an Approach near 
enough. 

If this Approach be not now thought neat e- 
nough, the {ame Procefs may be again repeated 5 
and that as oft as is thought neceflary. 

Take now fot a, 23== 2,2, whofe Square is 
— 4,84--44 (now confidered as an Integer in the 
fecond place of Decimal Patts) this fubtracted 
- from 5,00 (or, which is the fame 0,84, the'ex- 
cefs of this Square above the former, from 1, 
which was then the remainder) leaves a new re- 
mainder b = 0,16 which, divided by 2¢= 4,4, 
gives g,1& == 53 = 0,03636 “+, too much: But 
divided by 24 ---1= 4,5» It gives oS Ye 
= 0,3555-F, too little. The true value (be- 
tween thele two) being 2,236 proxime, whofe 
Square is 4,999696. 

If this be not thought neat enough, fubftract 
this Square from 5,000600 : The remainder b = 
0,000304, divided by 24 = 4,472, or by 2a-|-1 
4,473, gives (either way) 0,000068 — 5 
which added to a= 2,236, makes 2,236068 —, 
fomewhat too big 5 but 2,236067 -|-, would be 
much more too little. 

Which gives us the Square Root of 5, adjufted 
to the fixth Place of Decimal Parts, at three fteps. 


And by the fame method, if it be thought need- 


ful, we may proceed further. 

It were cafie to compound the Procefs of two 
or more Steps into one, and give (for the Rule) 
the Refult of fuch Compofition, which would 
make it feem more intricate and myfterious, to 
~ amufe the Reader. 

In the Cubick Root (confonant to the Quadra- 
tick) the Rule is this : 
~ From the Nov-Cubick propofed (fuppofe ) fub- 
ftra&t the greateft Cube in Integers therein con- 
tained (fuppofe aaa) the Remainder (fuppofe 
b= 34 ae -}- 34 ee -}- eee) is to be the Numera. 
of a Fra@tion for defigning the value of e, (the 
remaining part of the Root fought, at-e=,/”). 
To this Numerator, if (for the Denominator or 
Divifor) we fubjoin 342, the Refult will certainly 
be too great fore, becaufe the Divifor is too lit- 
tle: (For it fhould be 34 a-t- 34 eee, to give 
the true value of ¢), If for the Divifor we take 
34 a-|- 3a-\-1, it will certainly be two little, 
becaufe the Divifor is too great. (For e by con- 
ftruétion is lefs thans.) It muft therefore (be- 
tween thefe Limits) be more than this latter ; and 
therefore this latter Refult being added to a, will 
give a Root whofe Cube may be fubftraéted from 


(the Divifor being too’ 


the Divifor, adding 1 to it, 


Petes 


the Non-Cubick propofed in order to another 
ftep. 
But if for the Divifor, we take 34 a-|-3¢ (or 


Feven lefs than fo) the,Refult may be too great 5 


or (in cafe b be {mall) it may be too little, and 
oft is fo.) 
Which comes to pafs from hence, becaufe e (by 


| Conftruction) ‘is lefs than 1 ; and therefore 34 ¢ 


lefs than 345 and perhaps fo much, as that the 
Addition of ¢e will not redrefs it. And when it 
fo happens 34 a-|- 3a is a better Divifor than 
3a a-{- 34-11, (or even fomewhat lefs than ei- 
ther). But becaufe it doth not always fo happen 
(tho’ for the moft part it doth) the Rule doth ra- 
ther dire€t the other; as which doth certainly 
give a Root lefs than the true value, whofe Cube 
may always be fubftracted from the Non-Cubick 
propofed. The Defign being to have fucha Cube, 


: fas (being fub{traéted) may leave another b to be 


ordered in like manner for a new Approach. But 
for the moft part 34a may be fafely taken for the 
Divifor: For tho’ the Refult will then be fome- 
what too big, yet the excefs may be fo {mall as to 
be neglected; or at leaft we may thence eafily 
judge what Number (fomewhat lefs than it) may 
be fafely taken 5 and if we chance to take it fome- 
what too big, the Inconyenience will be but this, 
that b for the next ftep will be a Negative ; of 
which Cafe we fhall {peak anon. 

Thus for Inftance ; if the Non Cube propofed 
be 9", the greateft Integer Cube therein con- 
tained is 8 = a aa (whofe Cubick Root is a=2) 
which Cube fubftraéted, leaves y —8=1—= 6 
= 34 ae-+-3ace-|-ece. This divided by 344 
=I2, gives 2 = 0,08333 4, too big for es 
but the fame divided by 344-13 4-1 =12 
-+ 6-1 = 195" gives 73 = 0,05263 -, too 
little ; or if but by 34 a-- 3a 2 16 = 8, 
it gives >t = 0,05555 -}-, yet two little. 
For the Cube of a-|-0,06=2,06, is but 3,742—, 
which is fhort of 9 ; And fo much fhort of it, 
that we may fafely take 2,07 as not too big; or 
perhaps 2,08 (which, if it chance to be too bi 
it will not be much too big (as fhall be farther 
‘fhewn :) And upon tryal it will be found not too 
big ; for the Cube of 2,08, is 8,998912. 

If this Step be not near enough, this Cube fub- 
{traéted from 9,000000 leaves anew b=o,00108 5, 
which divided by 3aa— 12,9796, gives 0,000084-—-, 
which will be fomewhat too bia, Bat not too much 
(for e is now fo fmall) as that 3a e may be fafe- 
ly negleéted (and ee much more) fo that if to 
2,08 we add 0,000084—, the Refult 2,080084 
will be too big, but 2,080083 will be more too 
little 3 (as willappear if we take the Cube of each) 
fo that either of them at the fecond Step, gives 
the true Root within an Unite in the fixth place of 
Decimal Parts. 

He fays, (taking the Cube of each 5 which he 
does) that the thing may be mote clearly appre- 
hended, but it is not neceffary that we trouble 
our felves with the whole Cube: For aaa being 
already fubftracted, for finding b= 34 ae-\-3a ee 
-]-eee, we have no more to try, but whether 34 ae 
13a eet eee be greater or lefs than b, accord. 
ing as we take 0,000084, or 0,0000083, for e. 

Which may be conveniently .done in this man- 
ner: Take 3a-}-e and multiply this by e (ore 
by it) fo have we 3ae-]-ee; to this add 3 aa, 
and multiply the whole by e (fo have we 3 4 44 

3a¢e 


ws 


Aes 


3aae-t-eee) to fee whether this be greater or 


lefs than b. 


That is, in the prefent Cafe, if we take 

e = 0,000084, and add to this 3a = 6,24, then 

is 6,240084 = 3a-\-e: This multiply’d by e= 

0,000084, is 34 e-|- ¢ ¢ = 0,000524-|-; to which, 

if we add 34 4= 12,9792, it is 34 4-|-3ae -|- 

ee==12,979724, Which multiply’d again by 

“e = 0,000084, Is 0,corogo02 -, = 3aae-- 


~3aee--eee, which is more than b= 0,003 088. 


But if we take e= 0,000083, and proceed as 


before, we fhall have 3a ae +- 34 ee-|-eee= 


0,001077-|-, which is lefs than b, and therefore 
(if we fubftra@ that from this) the Remainder 
0,000011, will be another b for the next Step, if 


pleafe to proceed further. 

Hitherto we have purfued the Method moft 
affeéted by the Ancients, in feeking a Square or 
Cube (and the like of other Powers) always lefs 
than the juft Value, that it might be fubftracted 
from the Number propofed, leaving b a pofitive 
Remainder, thereby avoiding Negative Num- 
bers. 

But fince the Arithmetick of Negatives is fo 
well undetftood, it may in this (and other Opera- 

tions of like nature) be advifable to take the next 
greater (in cafe that be nearer to the true value) 
rather than the next leffer. 

According to this Notion for the Square Root 
of 5, 1 would fay, it is (2+) fomewhat more 
than 2, and enquire, how much more? But for 
the Square Root of 8, I would fay, it is (;—) 
fomewhat lefs than 3, and enquire, how much 
lefs? Taking in both Cafes that which is neareft 
to the juft Value. 

Thus, in the Cubick Root before us, I take for 
e (in the laft Enquiry) 0,000084 (where, for 
the near Step, sas hove b= — 0,000002) rather 
than Babee - (where, for the next Step, we 
fhould have b = --o,oo001t). In this latter Cafe 
we are to divide 6==--0,000011, by 3a4= 
12,980236—-, to find (by the Quotient) how 
much is to be added to 0,000083. In the other 
Cafe, we are to divide b= -|-0,00002, by 
34 a= 12,980248, to find (by the Quotient) 
what is to be abated of 0,000084, fo have we 
2y2222F% == 0,00000085 -+-, to be ‘added to 
6,240083 : Or 2,222222 = 0,0000001 5 -+ to be 

abated of 6,240084: (Orit may fuffice in either, 
to divide by 12,98 -+, or even by 13 —, without 


oooolyT ——— 


being incumbred with a long Divifor) either of | 
which gives us, for the Root fought, 2,08008385 | 


proxime. True (at the third Step) to the eighth 
place of Decimal Parts. And if this be not near 
enough, the Cube of this compared with the 
Number propofed, will give us another 4, for 
the next Step, and fo onwards as far as we 
pleafe. 


plicable to the higher Powers. 

That of the Biquadrate may be omitted, be- 
caufe here perhaps it may be thought moft ad- 
vifable to ea 
ber propofed ; and then the Square Root of that 
Root. 

But if we would do it at once, we are from # 
(the Number propofed, being not a Biquadrate) 


tained in it) to find the Remainder b= 4a? ¢ 
-\- 6a*e? -|- ae? -}- e*, which Remainder, if we 


| higheft part of an Orbit, 
the Square Root of the Num- Bae it is at the greateft diftance from the Earth, 
land is called. the Apogeum 5 t 
} that Orbit, when the Planet is sn : 
ftance to the Earth, which is called the Perigeum 
| of that Planet. 

to fubftra&t a* (the greateft Biquadrate con- b Be hace 


divide by 4a*, the Quotient will certainly be too 
big for e (tho’ pethaps not much). 

If by 4a? 4 6a? + 4a-4-1, it will certainly 
be too little (for Reafons before mentioned.) And 
we are to ufe our Difcretion in taking fome inter- 
mediate Number. And if we thence chance not 
to hit on the neareft, the Inconvenience will be 
but this, that our leap will not be fo great as o- 
therwife.it might be, which will be reétify’d by 
another b at the next Step. 

For the Surfolid (of the five Dimenfions) we are 
from » (the Number propofed, being not a pet- 
fect Surfolid) to fubftrat a* (the greateft Surfolid 
therein contained) to find the Remainder. 


b = 5a*e-\- 10a3e? 4- roate} —[- 5ae* t-e'. 


which (as before) if we divide by 5a*, the Re- 
fult will be fomewhat too big (becaufe the Divi- 
for is too little), 

If by 5a* -|- 10a? + 10a? -+ 54-11, the Re- 
fult will certainly be lefs than the truee. The 
juft Value of e being fomewhat between thefe 
two, where we are to ufe our Difcretion, what: 
intermediate Number to take ; which accordin 
as it proves too great or too little, is to be rectify’ 
at the next Step. 

If to direét us in the choice of fuch intermedi- 
ate Numbers, we fhould multiply Rules of Pre- 
cepts for fuch choice, the trouble of obferving 
them would be more than the advantage to be 
gained by it. And for the moft part it would 
be fafe enough (and leaft trouble) to divide by 
5a*, which gives a Quotient fomewhat too big 5 
which we may either rectify at Difcretion iby 
taking a Number fomewhat lefs) or proceed,to 
another b (affirmative or negative as the Cafe fhall 
require) and fo onward to what exactnefs we 
pleafe (which is, for fubftance, in a manner co- 
incident with Mr. Raphfon’s Method, even for af- 
fected Equations. 

Thus, in the prefent Cafe ; if the Number pro- 
pofed be »= 33, then is a5 = 32, and 6=,33 
—32 = 1 = jate-+ 1003 e? -- 10a*e3 -}- 5ae* 
-e5, which if we divide by 54* = 5 x 16 = 80, 
the Refult ~4 = 0,0125 is fomewhat too big for 
e, but not much, And if we examine it, by ta- 
king the Surfolid of 2,0125, of of 2%, we fhall 
find a Negative b (for the next Step) but not ve- 
ry confiderable. Or if we think it confiderable, 
we may proceed further to another Step, or more 
than fo. , 

-'The like Method may be apply’d (with more 


advantage) in the higher Powers, according as the 


| Compofition of each Power requires. And the 
/fame Method may be of ufe (with good Advan- 
tage) in long Numbers (if duely applied) even be- 
fore we came to the place of Units, for the fame 
} will lly hold there alfo. 

Now, what is faid of the Cube, is eafily ap- ye APBURTENANCES.. 


APPURTENANCES, in the Common Law, 


| are the fame with 4ppendante : Which fee. 


APSIS, in Aftronomy is ufed as well for the 
to which when a Planet 


as the lowe/t part of 
his neareft di- 


APTITUDE, is the natural Difpofition that 


‘any thing hath to be fitting for fuch or fuch a 


Pur- 


2 


i 
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Purpofe. Thus Oil hath an Aptitude to burn ; 

and Water to extinguifh Fire, 
APTOTE, (in Grammar) is a Noun Indecli- 

nable, ot which is without the variation of Cafe. 

“" APYREXY, is an Intermiffion, cooling, or a- 
bating of a Fever ; the Caufe of it is, that all the 
Morbifick Matter is {pent in one Fit, and {o it in- 
termits till new come, and begins to fwell and fer- 
ments as the other. Blanchard. : 

AQU DUCTUS, (in Anatomy) is the Bony 
Paflage of the Tympanum of the Ear, reaching in- 
to the Palate of the Mouth. ve 

AQUA FORTIS, is made by diftilling in a 
clofe Reverberatory Furnace a Mixture of equal 
Parts of Purified Nirre, Vitriol calcined white, and 
Potter's Earth ot Clay dried and powdered. A 
{mall Fire is ufed at firft to warm the Rerort, and 
to draw off the Phlegn ; but as foon as the Spirits 
begin to appear in the Receiver in Red Clouds, 
the Fire is raifed to the moft intenfe Degree, and 
kept fo till White Fumes begin to come forth ; 
then unlute the Veffels, and you have the 4qua 
Fortis in the Receiver. "Tis ufed to diffolve Met- 


tals. 

AQUALICULUS, the loweft part of the Bel- 
ly, being the fame with Hypogafirium., ~ 

A UARIUS, a Conftellation in the Heavens, 
being the Eleventh Sign in the Zodiac ; it is com- 
monly marked with this Character @, and con- 
fits of 33 Stars. ; 

AQUATICK or AQUATILE, is that which 
belongs to, or lives moftly in in the Water: Thus 
thofe Animals or Plants that live or grow ufual- 
ly in Water, are called Aquatick Animals and 
Plants. 

AQUEDUCT, is the Term in ArchiteCture 
for a Conduit or Work to convey Water (without 
Force of Engines) to any Place. 

AQUEOUS HUMOUR, or the watry Hu- 
mout of the Eye, is the utmoft being traf{parent, 
and of no Colour; it fills up the Space which 
lie between the Cornea Tunicle and the Chry/talline 
Humour. 

“AQUILA ALBA, or the white Eagle, the fame 
with Mercurius Dulcss, which fee. 

AQUILA, or Vultar Volans, a Conftellation 
in the Northern Hemifphere, confifting of 32 


Stars. 


ARA, the Altar, a Southern Conftellation, con- 
taining 8 Stars. 

ARACNOIDES, is the Chryftalline Tunic of the 
Eye ; by fome called alfo 

ARANEA TUNICA, or Chryftallina ; and is 
that which furrounds and contains the Chry/talline 
Humour ; by reafon of its light thin Contexture, 
like that of the Web ofa Spider, it has the Name 
of Aranea. This Coat, by means of the Ciliary 
Proceffés, helps to move the Chryftalline Humour 
of the Eye nearer to, or farther from the Retina, 
and pethaps alfo to render its Figure more or lefs 


Convex. i 

AROSTYLE, in Architecture, is a fort of 
Edifice where the Pillars are fet at a great Diftance 
one from another. 

ARBITRATOR , is an extraordinary Judge 
in one or more Caufes between Party and Party, 
chofen by their mutual Confents. ‘The Civilians 
diftinguifh between Arbiter, who is to proceed 
and judge according to Law and Equity mingled, 
and Arbitrator, who is permitted wholly to ufe his 
own Difcretion, without Solemnity of Procefs, or 


ARC 


Courfe of Judgment, to hear and. determine the 
Controverfy committed unto him. 

ARBITREMENT, is a Power given by two 
or more contending Parties, to fome Sek or Per- 
fons to detei:rine the Matter in Difpute between 
them ; and to pronounce the fame, to which they 
bind themfelves under a Penalty to ftand : And 
the Determination thus made is called an 4ward ; 
or the Refult of an 4rbitration. 

ABOR DIAN &: See Diana’s Tree. 

ARBOR MARIS, a Name by fome Chymitts 
iven unto Coral, becaufe it grows like a Tree or 
lant under the Water of the Sea. 

ARBOREOUS, is by the Botanifts ufed for 

fuch Fungi or Mufci which grow upon Trees, 
whereas others grow on the Ground. Thus 4ga- 
ric is a Fungus Arborens, becaufe it always grows 
on the Larix, But the Fungus Pulverulentus is Ter= 
reftrial, always growing on the Ground. 

ARBORIST, is one that hath good Skill in 

the feveral Kinds and Natures of Trees ; and knows 


how to propagate and preferve them well for their 


feveral Ufes. : 

ARCANUM CORALINUM, is the Red 
Precipitate of Mercury, on which hath been 
burnt fix times, well rectify’d Spirit of Wine, in 
order to burn off fome of the Acids, and to fweet- 
en the Precipitate fo as that it may be fit to be ta- 
ken inwardly. 

ARCANUM DUPLUM, isa kind of a Salt 
gain’d by wafhing the Caput Morruum remaining 
after the Diftillation of double 4qua Forts with 
warm Water; which Water is aftewards filtrated 
and evaporated, and the Salt remains at the Bot- 
tom of the Glafs. 

ARCANUM JOVIS, is an 4malgama made of 
equal Parts of Tin and Mercury, powder’d and 
digefted with good Spirit of Nitre ; and from it 
the Spirit being drawn in a Retort, the dry Mafs 
is powdered again, and then digefted with Spirit 
of Wine till the Powder be infipid. 

ARCH or ARC, in Geometry is any part of 
the Circumference of a Circle. 

ARCHAISMS, are obfolete Expreffions now 
out of ufe, and to be found only in ancient Au- 
thors. 

ARCHES, (or the Court of the 4rches) is the 
chief and moft ancient Confiftory belonging to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, and it is fo called from 
the Arches of the Church where the Court is kept 
namely, Bow-Church in London. 

ARCHAUS, with the Paracelfians, is the Prin- 
ciple of Life, Health and Vigour in any Animal 


Body. 

ARCHIPELAGUS, in Geography, isa part 
of the Sea containing many {mall Iflands one near 
another, and confequently feveral little Seas deno- 
minated from thofe Iflands ; asthe Grecian 4rcbi- 
pelago or AEgean Sea. 

ARCHITECTONICK, is that which buildsa 
Thing up regularly according to the Nature and 
Properties of it. ‘Thus that plaftick Nature, 
Power, Spirit, or whatever it-be called, which 
hatches the Ova of Females into living Creatures 
of the fame Species, is by fome called the Archi- 
reftonick Spirit. 

ARCHITECTURE, is the Art or Science of 
Building, and is ufually divded into Civil and Mi- 
litary , Civil Arcbitefture teaches how to make a- 
ny kinds of Buildings, Palaces, Churches or pri- 
vate Houfes. Military Archireffure inftructs us in 
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Dorick Tonick CoRINTHIAN ComPosiItTE 
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of the Plate for the Five Orders 


The Explanation 


Inthe Tufcan Column. 

a The Ovolo or Egg: In the Jonick and 

~ Corinthian Orders y and every where 
by fome ‘tis called the Echinus, The 
French callit the Quart de rond. 

b The Aftragal or Baguette, as the French 
call it: Fhe Italians che Tondino or 
Round; below which is a {mall Lift, 
Reglet or Fillet. 

e Is the Crowa, t 
Larmier. 

e The Lif or Fillet under that. 

f The Gala or Talon in French. 

g The Lift of the Gala. 

HL The Frieze. 

i The Lift of the Architrave. 

k The Architrave, 

1 The Lift of the Abacus. 

m The Abacas Cymatium or Sailloa, as 
the Frexch call it. 

nm The Ovolo or Echinus. 

o The Lif, Riag or Feet under that. 

p The Frieze of the Capital: The French 
cali it the Gorgeriz or Collarin. 

gq The Affragal of 

7 The Conge or Ceinture, as the-French 
call it; or of the Neck of the Column. 

s The Body of the Column; in French 
the Fuf or Vif. 

t The Life! of the Bafe, or the Nether- 
band or Swath. 

a The Tore, or the Gros Baton, in French. 

w The Plinth. 

x The Riglet, Lift or Filet. 

y The Gala reverfed, or the Talon. 

z The Ring, Lift or Fillet, 

B The Die of the Bate. 

2 The Reglet or Filler. 

3 The Bafe of the Pedeffal 3 in French 
the Zocle. 

In the Dorick Column. 

4 The Gala, fometimes the Grove or 
hollowing of the upper Lift. 

6 The Dentils or Teeth, 

¢ The Capital of the Trygliph. 

a The Trygliph, of which thofe Parts 
that are framed inwards or hollowed, 


he French call it the 


are called Flutes: And.the Square of} 


_ the Frieze between the Tryg/iph is cal- 
led the Metops, asr; and fometimes 


of Architecture. 


the outermoft towards the Right- 
hand is called a Demé-Metops. 

e The Cymatium or Bandelette. 

f The Gatte or Drops. 

g The Platteband or Face. 

h The Reglet. 

z The Talon or Gala. 

k The Ovolo or Echinus. 

L Three Avaalets or Fillets. 

m The Frieze, Gorgerin or Collarin. 

S The Fuft, Shaft or Body of the Pillar. 

o The Lifted, 

p The Tore. 

qg The Pint. 

r The Fikets and Gala. 

B The Die of the Bafe, 

t The Fellets or Reglets of 

a The Bafe of the Pede/Fal. 


Te thelonick Column, the Things in which - 
it differs from the former, are thefe. 

1. The Firft Scotia. 

. The Second Scotia. ' 

. The Bands or Canal of the Voluta. 

. The Volate. 

. The Firft or Little Face. 

. The Second or Middle Face. 

. The Third or the Great Face. 

. The Figure of £ggs carved there. 


In the Gorinthian Column, the Things pee 


culiar are. 


1: A Tore,Reglet andGa/s finely wrought. 

2. A Reglet and Aftragal, with 

3. Frieze about it. 

4, 5,6. The Ranks or Rows of Leaves, 
fome fay of the Acanthus or Great Dock, 
others of Olive, and others of Pa/z. 

8. The Abacus of the Capital. 

g. The Flower, 


In the Gompofite Order. 
The Pedeftal of this Column, is the fame 
with that of the Corinthian, except in 
* theMembers of theCymatiam and Baje. 
And the Compofite Capital differs from the 
Corinthian only in this, That it hath 
Volute or Scrolls \ike the lonick, when 
the Corinthian hath curled Stalks ; and 
~ therefore ’tis called Compofite, becaufe 
compofed of the Lonick and Corinthian. 
together. 
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The Explanation for the Plate of Fortification. 


A A Single Baftion. 

B A Double Baftion or Cavalier, to over- 
look the Enemy's Baftions, and to 
fcour their Trenches. 

C A Platt Baftion ; whichis made when 
the Line of Defence is too long; 7. e. 
exceeds 150 Fathom, which is the 
Diftance a Musket will be fure to do 
Execution. Wherefore this P/att- 
Baftion is placed in the middle of the 
Curtain. ; 

D A Half-Baftion placed on the Side of 
a River. 

E A Baftion Tenailled ; when the Angle 
of the Baftion is lefs than 70 Degrees 

F A Ravelin which covers the Gates, 
Bridges and Curtains. Sometimes 
thefe Ravelins have Flanks made to 
them, as G. 

G A Ravelin with Flanks. _ 

H An Half-Moon, made to cover the 
Flanked-Angle of the Baftion. The 
Gorges of Half Moons are circular. 

I Counter-Guard, which are raifed in- 
ftead of Half- Moons. 

K A Single Texaille. 

L A Queue D'yronde, or Swallow’s-Tail ; 
So called, becaufe its Sides inftead of 
being parallel, open or f{preads to- 
wards the Head,“ and grow narrow 
at the Gorge. 

M A Bonnet, a Peftre, or Prieft?s-Cap : 
Some call them Double Tenailles, But 
they differ froma Texaille, becaufe its 
Sides are not parallel, but fpread or 
open out towards the Campaign like a 
Swallow's Tail. This Work hath two 
Angles Salant, and two Inwards. 

N_ A Horn-work, whofe Heads is fortified 


by parallel Sides ending at the Gorge 
of the Work. Thefe Horn-works are 
ufed to cover the Gates, gc. inftead 
of Tenailles, 

N 2, A Horn work, whofe Sides are not 
parallel. 

O A Crown-work, whofe Defign is to co- 
ver fome large Spot of Ground to de- 
fend a Rifing-Ground, or to defend 
the Head of a Gamp that is intrench- 
ed; ’Tis the largeft of all Outworks, 
having a large Gorge, and two Sides, 
ending towards the Campaign in two 
Demi-Baftions ; each of which joyns 
by a Curtain, toanentire Baftion that 
is at the Head of the Work. 

P Tezailles to defend the Ditch, 

Q Ax Half-Moon covered with two ~ 
Counter-Gaurds R R, to make it the 
flronger. 

SS Places of Arms on the Counterfcarp, 
being open Spots of Ground for the 
Garrifon to Rendezvous on an A- 
larm, cc. 

“ The Ditch. 

UT, oe. The Counter{carp, or Covered: 
way. 

gz, &c. The Glacis. 

V A Retrenchment within or behind a 
Breach; as‘X. 

W A Place fora Magazine. 

LLL Pallifades, 

aa Redoubts. 

666 Batteries. 

¢ Lines of Communication. 

a d. Trenches, by which the Approaches 
are carried on. 

e Mine under the Glacis and Covered- 
way of the Horz-work. 


with two Demi-Baftions, or Epaul-|f A Lodgment at the Foot of the Glacis, 


ments, joyn’d by a Curtain, and clofed 
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the beft way to fortify Cities, Camps,. Sea-Ports, 
ot any other Places o Strength. 

The Ancients at feveral Times, and on feveral 
Occafions, eftablifh’d 5 Orders of Architetture, that 
is, 5 forts of Pillars, wz. the Tufcaz, the Dorick, 
the Ionick, the Corinthian, and the Compofite or 
Roman Order, (which fee under thofe Words.) The 
Difference between which Orders confifts in the 
Column, with its Bafe and Capital, and the Enta- 
_blature, that is, the Architrave, Frefe and Cornice ; 
for thefe are the Parts which conftitute the Order, 
and each one hath its proper and peculiar Mea- 
fures. 

Befides thefe five Ancient Orders, fome Authors 
mention two more, as that of the Caryarides and 
~ the Perfick, (which fee.) ‘ 

. The Rules of Architefture require, That in a 
well-built Fabrick there fhould be Solidity, Conve- 
nience and Beauty; to which fome Writers add, 
Order, Di[pofition, Proportion, Decorum and Oeconomy : 
And thefe Eight, they fay, make the neceffary 
Parts of Architefture.  Solidity, implies the Choice 
of a good Foundation, and good found Materials 
to work with, Convenience confifts in fo ordering 
and difpofing the Parts of an Edifice, that they 
may not hinder or embarafs one another. Beauty 
is that agreeable Form and pleafing Appearance 
which it exhibits to the Eye of the Spectator. 
Order (they fay) gives each Part of the Building a 
convenient Bignefs, whether we confider them a- 
part, or with Relation to the Whole. And Difpo- 
fition they make the due Ranging and agreeable 
Union of all the Parts. 

Proportion, is the Relation that all the Work 
hath to its Parts, and which every one feparately 
hath to the Idea of the Whole: Foramong Works 
that are perfect, from any particular Part we may 
make a certain Judgment of the Greatnefs of the 
whole Work : v. gr. the Diamerer of a Pillar, or the 
Length of a Trighpb, gives usa right Idea of the 
Whole to which they belong. And to exprefs 
the Relation that many things have to one ano- 
ther, as to their Greatnefs, and the different num- 
ber of their Parts, Vitruvius indifferently ufes thofe 
three Words ; Proportion, Eurithmy and Symmetry 5 
the two laft of which are of much the fame Senfe 
with the firft. 

Decorum or Decency comes next to be confidered, 
which confifts in making the whole Afpeét of the 
Fabrick fo correff, that nothing fhall appear but 
what is founded upon, and approved by fome Au- 
thority: And they fay, Decorum teaches you to 
have a Regard to thefe three things, Defign, Cuftom 
and Nature. 'The Regard to Defign makes us 
choofe (for Inftance) other Difpofitions and Pro- 
portions for'a Palace than a Church. ‘The Re- 
{pect we pay to Cujtom, makes us adorn the Por- 


ches and Entries into fuch Houfes as are within | 


Rich and Magnificent. And the Regard we have 
to the Nature of the Places, makes us pitch upon 
different Profpe@ts for different Parts of a Build- 
ing: As for Example, we expofe Bed-Chambers 
and Libraries to the Morning Sun: Winter Apart- 
ments to the Weft, and Clofets of Pictures, 7c. to 
the North, becaufe they require an equal Light. 

Oeconomy teaches the Architeét (they fay) to 
have regard to the Expences that are to be made, 
and the Quality of the Materials, near the Places 
where he builds, and to take his Meafures rightly 
for the Order and Difpofition, viz. to give the Fa- 
brick a convenient Form and Magnitude. 


ARCHITRAVE, is the chief Beam in any 
Building, and the firft Member of that which is 
called the Entablarure, viz. that part of a Stone « 
Pillar which is above the Capiral, and below the 
Frize. “And ’tis called the Reafon-Piece or Mafter- 
Beam in Timber Buildings ; but in Chimneys it 
is called the Mantle-Piece, and over the Jambs of 
Doors or Lintels of Windows Hyperthyron. The 
Greeks called it the Epi/tyle. 

‘ARCTICK CIRCLE, is a Leffer Circle of the 
Sphere drawn on the Globe, parallel to the Equa- 
tor, and at 23°. 30’. diftant from the North Pole 
of the World, from whence it takes its Name. 
This, and its oppofite the Autarftick, are called 
the two Polar Circles, They may be conceived to 
be defcrib’d by the Motion of the Poles of the 
Ecliptick tound the Poles of the Equator, or of 
the World. 

ARCTOPHYLAX, fee Bootes. 

ARCTOSMINOR, the fame with Ur/a Minor. 

ARCTURUS, a fixed Star of the firft Magni- 
tude placed in the Skirt of Arétopbylax : Its Longi- 
tude is 199°. 39’. Latitude 31°. 2’, Right Afcenfion 
210°. 13. and Declination 20°. 58’. 

ARDENT SPIRITS, in Chymiftry, are fuch 
Spirits as being diftilled from fermented Vegeta- 
ble, will take fire and burn, as Spirit of Wine, 
Brandy, Aqua Vitz, exc. They are ufually diftil- 
led in an Alembick, or in a Copper Body with its 
Moor’s Head and Refrigeratory. 

ARDOR VENTRICULI, is the Difeafe com- 
monly called the Heart-burning. 

ARDOR URINA,, is the fame with Dyfuria. 

AREA, of any Figure in Geometry, is its In- 
ternal Capacity or Superficial Content reckoned 
in the Square Parts of any Meafure ; as if a Field 
be in the Form of a Square, and its Side be 40 
Yards in length, its 4rea or Superficial Content 
will be 1600 {quare Yards : Or will contain 1600 
little Squares, each of which is a Yard every 
way. 


Problems, Vo find the Area of all forts of 
Plane Figures. 


1. Fora Square or Reffangle, multiply one Side 
found in any known Meafure by another: ‘The 
Product is. the true Area. The Reafon of which 
you have under Multiplication in Geometry : which 
fee. 


2. For all Parallelograms, multiply the Perpendi- 
cular let fall from any fide, by the fide it falls 
upon ; and the Product is the 4rea. Becaufe all 
fuch Figures are equal to Reétangles of the fame 
or equal Bafe and Altitude. 


3. For all Plane Triangles, multiply half the Per- 
pendicular let fall from an Angle, by the oppofite 
fide, or half that fide by the ‘Perpendicular, and 
the Produé is the true rea ; becaufe Triangles 
are the Halves of Parallelograms of the fame or 
equal Bafes and Altitudes. 


4. For 


ARE ARE 


Thus in a Hexagon, whofe Side is 8 Yards, 


{hk 


4. Fora Traperinm, where two Sides are Paral- 
lel, multiply the Sum of the Parallel Sides (6. 
and d) by half (p) the Perpendicular. * 


i 
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5. For any other Traperium, or any Mulrangular 
Plane Figure, refolve it Diagonally into Triangles ; 
and, add the Area’s of thofe Triangles (found by 
the 3d Problem) into one Sum ; which will be the 
true Area of the whole. Thus, fuppofe a Trape- 
zium whofe Sides are not parallel, divide it into 
two Triangles by a Diagonal, and let fall a Per- 
pendicular from the other Angles thereto ; then 
multiply the whole Bafe by half the Sum (or 
half the Bafe by the whole Sum) of the Perpen- 
diculars, the Produét is the Area, 


and the Diftance ftom the Center to the Middle 
of any of the Sides 10 Yards. 

The Sum of the Sides is 6 x 8 = 48, whofe 
half is 24, which multiplied by ro, produces 240 
Yards, the Area of the Hexagon. 


5. For all Circles, multiply half the Circumfe- 
rence by the Radiws, becaufe every Circle is equal 
to a Reétangle A, one of whofe Legs is the Peré- 
phery, and the other the Radius, as Archimedes hath 
demonftrated. For Practice, meafure the Semi- 
diameter, then fay, As 1000: 3141 :: So is the 
Semi-diameter: ‘To the Circumference: which 
found, mukiply by half the Diameter (or Radius) 
the Produét is the Area, 


8. For a Seftor of a Circle, multiply the Radius, 
or one of its Legs by half the Arch (or half the 
Radius by the whole Arch) the Product gives the 
Content. 


Bafe 14, its half 7 
Sum of the Perpend. 11, its half 5,5. 
9. For all Segments of Circles, find the Area of 


Bt + the Secor infifting on the Ark, and alfo the Area 
599 ad of the Triangle, and fubftrat that of the Triangle 
7° 77 Area 77. from that of the Seffor, the Remainder is the Area 
eo. ; of the Segment. 
i 10. For an Ellipfis, multiply the longeft Diame- 


ter by the fhorteft, and extract the Square Root 
of the Product, it gives the Diameter of a Circle, 
whofe Ared is equal to the Area of the Ellipfis ; be- 
caufe the Diameter of fuch a Circle isa mean Pro- 
ortional between the Diameters of the Ellip/is. 


6. For all Regular Figures or Polygons, multiply 
the half Sum of all the Sides by the length of a 
Line drawn from the Center to the Middle of any 
one Side, the Produét gives the Area. 

Becaufe that Line will be equal to the height ef 
each Triangle in the Polygon, and their Bafes will 
be alfo-equal, becaufe they are Sides of a Regular 
Polygon. 


11. For 4 Parabola, multiply the entire Ordinate 
by the Abfciffa or intercepted Ax; then double 
that Produé, and divide the whole by 3; the 
Quotient is the “rea, 

AREOLA PAPILARIS, a darkifh coloured 
Circle about the Nipple. 


AROEME- 
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AREOMETER, isan Inftru- 


Liquor. "Tis ufually made of a 
thin fine Glafs of this Figure , 
and fealed at the Top, there be- 
ing firft as much running Mer- 
cury put into it, as will ferve to 
keep it {wimming in an erect 
Pofition. The Stem is divided 
into Degrees, and by the Depth 
of its Defcent into any Liquor, its 
Lightnefs is concluded ; tor that 
Fluid or Liquor in which it finks 
leaft, mutt be heavieft, and that 
in which it fink loweft, will be 
lighteft. j 
AREOSTYLE, in Architeéture, is a Building 
where the Columns ftand alittle too thick, as fome 
fay; oras the French Diftionary of Arts and Scien- 
ces expreffes it, Loin a loin, that is, at a conveni- 
ent Diftance. 


AREOTECTONICKS, is that part of Forti-| g 


fication and Military Architecture which tedches 
how to attack fafely, and to fight an Enemy ad- 
vantageoutly. : 

AREOTICK MEDICINES, are fuch as open 
the Pores of the Skin, and render them aig e- 
nough for the Morbifick Matter to be carrie 


ARGEMA, a little Ulcer of the Eye in the 
Circle of the Irs, having its Seat in a part of the 
White, and alfo fome part of the Black of the 
Eye. Blanchard, ; 

ARGENT, the Name in Heraldry of the 
white Colours which is ufed for Gentlemgn, 
Knights and Baronets: But Batons, and all No- 
bles, have the white Colour called Pearl, as all 
Sovereign Princes’ have it called Luna ;, Without 
either this or Or, the Heralds fay, there can be 
no good Armory. ‘This is exprefled in Engrav- 
ing, by the Parts being left plain without any 
Strokes from the Graver. 

- ARCO NAVIS, a Southern Conftellation con- 
fifting of 42 Stars. 

ARGUMENT, in Aftronomy, is an Ark by 
which we feek another Ark unknown, and pro- 

ortional to the firft ; as the 

ARGUMENT of INCLINATION, is an 
Ark of the Orbit intercepted between the Node 
afcending, and the Place of the Planet from the 
Sun, being numbred according to the Succeffion 
of the Signs. 

ARGUMENT of the Moon’s Latitude, is her 
Diftance from the Dragon's Head and Tail, vit. 
where the Orbit of the Moow in two Points Dia- 
metrically oppofite, is interfected by the Ecliptick, 
whereby we find out the Quantity of the real 
Obfcuration in Eclipfes, or how many Digits are 
darkened, 

ARGYROGOMUS, according to fome Wri- 
ters, is a Silver-coloured Comet eens very little 
from the Solar Comer, except that it is of a brighter 
Silver Colour, and fhines with fo great a Luftre 
that it dazles the Eyes of the Beholdets. 

ARIES, a Conftellation of Stars drawn on the 


Globes in the Figure of a Ram: "Tis the firtt of 


the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, and is mark’d thus ¥, 
and confifts of 19 Stars. 


ment to meafure the Gravity of 


off 
by Sweat, or infenfible Tranfpiration. Blanchard. | P 


different Colour from the Bird it 
fore they fay he beareth a Cock, or a Falcon Armed 


OF, Gules, &e 


ARISTA, in Botany, fignifies that long fl 
Needle-like Beard Oe grows out faa ae 
hig of Corn or Grafs: By fome ’tis called the 

wn. S 

ARITHMETICK, is the Are of numbring 
truly; or, as fome define it, the Science of di- 
{crete Quantity : “Tis divided into two general 
Branches ; Common Arithmetick, and Algebra. 

ARITHMETICAL COMPLEMENT, of a 
Logarithm, is what that Logarithm wants of 
10,0000000. That the Arithmet. Complement of 
7.1079054 is 2.8920946, where each Figure but 
the laft is taken from 9, and that from 10. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION, 
Proportion, fee the Word Progreffion. 

“ARK, the fame with Arch, which fee. 

ARK of DIRECTION or Progreffon, in Aftro- 
nomy; is that Ark of the Zodiack which a Planet 
appeats to defcribe when its Motion is forward 
according to the Order of the Signs. 

It is alfo in the Prolemaick Sytem, the Ark of the 
Epicicle, Which a Planet defcribes when it is Pro- 
relive according to the Order of the Signs. 

ARK of RETROGRADATION , is. that 
which a Planet defcribes when it is Retrograde, or 
moves contrary to the Order of the Signs. 

ARK of the Firft and Second Station, is the Ark 
which a Planet defcribes in the former or the lat- 
ter Semi-circumference of his Epicicle when it ap- 
ears Stationary. 

ARMARIUM UNGUENTUM, the fame 
with the Hyplo; Chry/ma, Magnes Microcofmicus 5 of 
a Weapon Salve; whereby Wounds, as they pre- 
tend, may be curdd at any diftance, by drefiing 
the Weapon only. They prefcribe it to be made 
of the Flefh of a Man hanged, or which died 
fome fuch violent Death, at the Increafe of the 
Moo; and ina good Sign, exc. accordifig to the 
foolifh and wicked Superftition of Aftrologers. 
See a good Refutation of this Ippofture, and of 
the Arguments brought for it, hy the Author of 
Philofophic Mofaice, in Athan, Kircher de magnete, 
Lib, 3. pars vil. 

ARMED, is faid at Sea of a Man of War fit- 
ted out and provided in all refpeéts. Alfo a Crofs- 
Barr-Sbot is Eid to be Armed, when fome Rope- 
Yarn, or the like, is rowled round about one end 
of the Iron-Barr which runneth thro’ the Shot, 
both that the Shot may be the better rammed 
down into the Gun; and alfo chiefly; leaft the 
fharp end of the Bar fhould catch into any Honey 
Combs within the Cylinder of the Piece. 

A Load-ftone is alfo faid to be Armed; when it 
is capped or cafed, or fet in Iron ; in order to make 
it ith the greater Weight, and alfo to diftinguifh 
readily its Poles. Kircher, th his Book de Maguete, 
tells us, That the beft way to arm a Loaditone, is, 
to drill a Hole thro’ the Stone from Pole to Pole, 
and in that to place a Steel Rod of a moderate 
length ; which Steel Rod will, he faith, at the 
end, take up more Weight, than the fame Stone 
armed the common way can do ; as he faw tried 
at Rome. Hi 

ARMED, is the proper Term in Heraldry for 
Blazoning the Beaks and Feet of Cocks, and all 
Birds of Prey ; and thefe are always on of a 

y felf, and there- 


or 


ARMILLARY SPHERE, is when the greater 


and leffer Circles of OF Sphere being made of 
A 2 


Braf:, 
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Brafs, Wood, Paft-board, ec. are put together in 
their natural Order, and placed ina Frame, fo as 
to reprefent the true Pofition and Motion of thofe 
Circles. 


See the Figure following. 


<j 


ARMONIACK.SALT, fee Sal Almoniack. 

ARMONIACK Volatile Spirit, fee Volatile Spirit. 
of Sal Armonick, 

ARMORY, the fame with Heraldry, being the 
Art of truly Blazoning and Marfoalling all Coats of 
Arms, and appropriating them to. their proper 
Bearers. 

AROMATICK, the fame with OJoriferous, 
or Sweet Scented. 

AROMATICK Volatile Salt, the fame with Sal 
Volatile Oleofum, which fee. 

AROMATIZATION, or -4romatizing of Me- 
dicines, is mingling them with a due Proportion 
of Aromatick Spices, eve. in order to make them 
more grateful and ufeful. 

ARQUEBUSE, orHarquebu/s, is a large Hand- 
Gun fomething bigger than our Mufquet ; by 
fome ’tis-called a Calzever. 

ARRAIGN, is to put a thing in order, or in 
his Place, 


ARRAIGNE the Affze, is to caufe the Tenant 


to be called, to make the Plaint, and to fet the 
Caufe in fuch order as the Tenant may be enfor- 
ced to an{wer thereto. 

Alfo a Prifoner is faid to be arraign’d, when he 
is indiéted and put to his 'Tryal. 

ARRAY, (in Law) is the ranking or ordering a 
Jury or Inqueft of Men that are Impannelled upon 
any Caufe. 

ARRENTATION, fignifies the licencing an 
Owner of Lands in the Foreft to enclofe them 
(with a Hedge and a little Ditch) under a yearly 
Rent, - : 

Saving of the Arrentation, is the faving Power to 

ive fuch Licences fora yearly Rent. 

ARRERAGES, are Duties behind unpaid after 
the Days and Times in which they are due, and 
ought to have been paid, whether they be Rents 
of a Mannor, or any other thing referv'd, 

ARREST, is when one is legally taken and re- 
ftrain’d from his Liberty. 

ARRESTANDIS bons ne diffipanter, is a Writ 
which lies for him whofe Cattel or Goods are ta- 
ken by another, who, during the Controyerfy, 

‘doth, or is like to wafte-or,confume them, and 
will hardly be able to make Satisfaction for them 
afterwards. 

ARRESTANDO ipfwm qui pecuniam recepit ad 
proficiandum in obfequium Regsyerc, isa Writ that 


lieth for the Apprehenfion of him that hath taken 
Preft-money towards the King’s Wars, and hides 
himfelf when he fhould go. 

ARRESTO faffo fuper bons mercatorum alieni- 
genornm, isa Writ that lies for a Denizon againit 
the Goods of Strangers of another Country, found 
within the Kingdom, in Recompencé of Goods 
taken from him in that foreign Country, after 
denial of Reftitution. ‘This, among the Civilians, 
is called Clarigatio, but now barbaroufly Repri- 
alio. 

ARRETTED, (in Law) is he that is convent- 
ed before any Judge, and charged with a Crime. 

ARRIERE-GARDE, fee Rear-Guard. 

ARSENAL, is a Royal or Publick Magazine, 
or Place appointed for the making and keepin 
of all Arms neceflary either for Defence or At 
fault. 

ARSIS e+ THESIS, are certain Terms in Mu- 
fical Compofition ; as where a Point being invert- 
ed, is faid to move per 4rfin ex Thefin, that is to 
fay, where a Point rifeth in one part, and falls in 
another ; or on the contrary, where it falls in one 
part, and rifeth in another ; whence is produced a 
very agreeable Variety. 

ARTERY: There are three kinds of Duéts in 
an Animal Body which bear the Name of 4rtery, 
the Afperia Arteria or Trachea, the Arteria Pulimona- 
ris ot Vena Arteriofa; both which fee: And moft 
properly, the 4orta or great Artery, which carries 
the Spitituous Blood from the left Ventricle of 
the Heart by its Branches, to all Parts of the Bo- 
dy 5 This, and its Ramifications, are the only true 
Arteries, The Word Artery, fome fay, is derived 
from am 7é aiperv, becanfe.’tis continually rifing 
or moving with a Pulfe like Motion ; and may be 
defined to be an Organical and Similar Part, ob- 
long and round, appointed to convey Spirituous 
Blood to all Parts of the Body. 

The greateft 4orra in the whole Body is the 4- 
orta, for that Reafon often called the Arteria mag- 
na; and from it all the Arteries in the whole Body 
are derived, except the Arteria Pulmonaris, A brief 
Account of which, and how they {pring from the 
Aorta, 1 fhall here fubjoin. 

Before it comes out of the Pericardium, it fends 
out fometimes one, but oftner two {mall Arteries, 
on each fide one, which compafs the Bafis of the 
Heart like a Garland in their Circuit, fending 
down divers Twigs lengthways on the Heart ; and 
thefe are called the Arterie Coronarie. When thefe 
two {mall Arteries have encompafled the Bafis and 
meet, they inofculate one with another, but nor 
with the Veins: At their rife out of the orta, 
there is a Valve to hinder the Reflux of the Blood 
into the 4orra, Thefe Coronary Arteries Dr. Ruy/ch 
obferves, fend Branches to the Auricles, and to the 
very Subftance of the Heart it felf, and to the 
Root of the Trunk of the Aorta, 

The afcending Trunk then running up under 
the Vena Cava, lies upon the Wind-pipe, and pre- 
fently fendeth forth two large Bulnches where- 
of one paffeth to the Right, the other to the Left 
Arm: They are called Rami fubclavii, becaufe 
they march under the Calvicule; and as foon as 
they are gone out of the Breaft, are called 4xil- 
lares,. The Right is the larger, and rifing higher, 
goes a more dire€t way towards the Right Arm ; 
the Left is lefs, and rifing lower, afcends more 
obliquely towards the Left Arm, They fend 


out 
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out feveral Branches both from their ower and| Roots of the Teeth of the lower Jaw) whereby 


upper fide. 


From the Lower proceeds the. Superiour Interco- 


fal, which runs along the Interftices or Intervals 
of the four uppermoit Ribs, and fends Slips to 
the neighbouring Mufcles and fpinal Marrow. 
Thefe {ometimes are propagated from the Cervi- 
cal Arteries coming out thro’ the Holes of the 
Vertebre, 

From the upper fide of each Subclavian fprings 
firft the Mammavi, which defcends towards the 
Breaft thro’ the Mufcles that fill up, the Inter- 
ftices of the Cartilages-of the true Ribs ; and a 
- confiderable Branch of each defcending out of 
the Thorax by the Sides of the Cartilago enfifor- 
mis, run down the Abdomen under the Mu/culi 
Reéi, {preading there into many 'l'wigs, which 
are faid to inofculate with the Extremities of the 
like 'I'wigs of the Epigaftrick Artery afcending. 
But that Opinion is fo oppofite to the Circulation 
of the Blood, that it is impoflible to be true ; for 
no Blood can afcend by ae Mammariz, nor de- 
fcend by thefe afcending ‘T'wigs of the Epiga- 

rie. 

The next is Crvicals (otherwife called Kette- 
bral) which fendeth Slips to the Vertebre and 
Mufcles of the Neck, at whofe feventh Vertebra 
it enters in by the Holes of the tranfverfe Pro- 
cefles, and pierceth the Membrane that inveits 
the Spinal Marrew, beftowing Twigs both on 
the Membrane and Marrow, and runs up there- 
with in at the great Hole of the Occtpur, and 
being enter'd the Skull, both Branches (the 
Right and Left) join under the Medulla Oblongata, 
and then are divided into innumerable moft 
fmall Twigs, which make wonderful Net-like 
Plexus in the Pia Mater about the Cerebellum, and 
run into the Subftance of the Cerebellunm it felf; 
and fome of them being united with thofe of 
the Carotides, make part of the very Rete mira- 
ble. 

The third Artery that rifeth out of the upper 
fide of the Subclavian is Mufcula, which is {pent on 
the Mufcles of the Neck, and fometimes alfo on 
fome of the Arm. _ 

After the Subclavians have had all thefe Pairs of 
Arteries going out of them, they pafs out of the 
Thorax, and begin to be called Axillar. 

At the fame Place, or very near; where the a- 
{cending Trunk of the 4orra fends out the Subela- 
vians fideways, the remainder of it is divided into 
two, called Carotides, which ‘afcend dire&tly up- 
wards (tho’ the Right fometimes’ arife from the 
right Subclavian,) Thefe, at their rife, are fu- 
ftained by ‘the Thymus; and having beftowed 
Twigs on the Larynx, Tongue, the Mufcles of the 


Os Hyoides, and the neighbouring Gland, pafs up| 
on each Side by the fides of the Wind-pipe to the 
Jaws, with the Internal. Jugular Vein, and there 
are each fubdivided into the External and Internal 


Branches. 
The External is fmaller, and is difperfed into all 
‘the Mufcles of the Cheeks, Fore-head, Temples, 


Lips, and, in general, thro’ all the outer Parts of 


the Head and Face. 

The Internal, which is larger, fends forth fome 
more Twigs to the Larynx, Tongue, &c. as alfo 
to the Glands behind the Ears, and the fpongy 
Parts of the Palate and Nofe. Then it entreth 


the upper Jaw, and beftows a {mall Slip on the | 
Root of each Tooth (as the External did on the 


fharp Humours flowing in upon them, fometimes 
caufe a very painful Tooth-ach. The remainder 
of it climbs upon the Skull, being about the Ba- 
fis divided into two Branches: The le(s and hinder 
whereof having fent one Slip to the inner Mufcles 
of the Neck, and another thro’ the Hole of the 
uppermott Vertebra into the Membrane that in- 
velts the Spinal Marrow, afcending farther, en- 
ters the Skull, at the Hole by which the fixth 
Pair of Nerves (commonly fo called) comes out, 
and creeping along the Dura Marer, ends near its 
Sinus (which yet fome fay it enters.) The larger 
Branch, tending upwards, is carried thro’ the 
bony Channel in the Wedge-like Bone, with a 
winding Duék to the Sella equina; at whofe Bafis, 
after it has fent out a Twig on each Side into 
the Dura Mater, it opens it felf into many {mall 
Slips, which being interwoven with thofe of the 
Cervical Artery (above-mentioned) make the Rete 
mirable, which is more obferyable in Beafts than 
in Men. Yet it is not al] {pent on the faid Slips, 


but perforating the Dura Mater, it enters the Pia 


Mater with two notable Branches, which being 
divided into very fmall Twigs, are mingled with 
thofe of the Cervical Artery, with which they 
pals out of the Skull, and accompany the Spinal 
Marrow even to the Loins: Afterwards it fends 
a {mall Branch thro’ the fecond Hole of the 
Wedge-like Bone with the Optick Nerve, out of 
the Skull to the Eye; and yet ftill fupplying 
more 'I'wigs to the Subftance of the Brain and 
Pia Mater, and being united with fome other 
Twigs of Cervical Artery, it makes the Plexss 
Choroides, 

The defcending Trunk of the 4orta, which is 
larger than the afcending, goes down by the Gul- 
let to which it cleaveth. And hence isa Man_ 
that is hot, fo much cooled with a draught of 
cool Drink ; for the Gullet being cooled thereby, 
the Blood in the 4orta contiguous to it, muft 
needs be cooled. likewife. 

Before it arrive at the Diaphragm it fends out of 
its hinder fide the Doferiour Intercoftals, which run 
along the. Interftices of Eight or Nine of the 
lower Ribs, namely, thofe which the Superiour 
Intercoftals did not fupply. ‘They, likewife fend 
Sprigs by the Holes of the Vertebra, made for the 
Nerves, to the Marrow of the Back, and to the 
Mufcles which reft upon the Vertebre, and alfo.to 
thofe of the Thorax. Sometimes above this, and 
fometimes below it, there arifeth alfo out of the 
hinder part of the 4orta and Artery called Brox- 
chialss, fa found out and fo named: by Frederick 
Ruych, which accompanies all the Broxchia of the 
Wind-pipe. ct 

When it comes to the Midriff, there {prings out 
of it the Phrenice, one on each fide ; thefe running 
all thro’ the Diaphragm, pafs up into the Mediafti- 


‘num, and fometimes into the Pericardium. 


Then having penetrated the Midriff it defcends 
in one Trunk to the fifth Vertebra of the Loins, 5 
in which Paffage it firft fendeth forth the Celiaca, 


which arifeth fingle, and is fo called, becaufe it 


fendeth Twigs to the Stomach. This {pringeth 
from the fore-part of the Trunk at the firtt Verte- 
bra of the Loins, and defcending underthe hollow; 
of the Liver, upon the Trunk of the Vena Porta, it 

is divided into two Branches, the.Right- and Left. 
The Right which is the fmaller, afcending, pro- 
duces in its upper part the Gaffrica dextra, that 
comes 


ART 
comes to the Pylorus, whence Spigelins calls it Pylo- 
fice: And befides, the Gytice gemelle, which are 
very fmall, and are difperfed thro’ the Gall-Blad- 
det. And out of its lower fide there {pring 5. 

1. Epiplos dexsra, which runs thro’ the right 
fide of the inner or hinder Leaf of the Caul and 
the Colon that it is annexed to. 

2. Inteftinalis, beftow’d on the Duodentm and 
beginning of Fepmum. — j 

3. Gaftro-epiplot dextra, on the right fide (to the 
middle) of the bottom of the Stomach; and alfo 
on the Caul that it is knit to its bottom. 

4: Hepatice, which are two {mall ones: Thefe 
ate {pent on the invelting Membrane of the Liver 
(for its Parenchyma is nourifhed by the Porta) the 
Capfula Communis, the Gall-Bladder and Porus Bila- 
TUS. 

The Remainder of this Right Branch enters the 
Mefentery with many Twigs. ae’ 

The Left Branch of the Celiaca, which is call’d 
Splenicus (fometimes {pringing immediately from 
the Aorta) is larger than the Right 5 and as it goes 
towards the Spleen, it fendeth forth of its upper 
fide Gaftrica major, which after it hath beftow’d a 
Slip upon the upper and middle part of the Sto- 
mach, is divided into two others 5 the firft where- 
of is called Curonaria Stomachica, which encompafles 
the upper Orifice of the Stomach like a Garland, 
and {ends many ‘Twigs to the Body of the Ven- 


tricle it felf; the other Gaftrica finiftra which (ac- 


cording to Diemerbroeck) is carried towards the 
Right Hand into the upper part of the Stomach, 
and to the Pylorus, Out of its lower fide {pring, 


firft Epiplois poftica, which runs to the hinder Leaf 


of the Omentum, and the Colon annex’d to it ; fe- 
condly, Epiplois finiftra, which is beftow’d on the 
lower and left fide of the Omentum. 


Juft as the Splenick Branch is entring into the 


Spleen, there arifes out of its upper part Yas breve 
arteriofum, which goeth freight to the Left part 


of the bottom of the Stomach ; and the Gajiro- 


epiplois finiftra, which being fuftain’d by the upper 
or fore-leaf of the Omentum, fends fome Twigs 


thereto, and alfo to the Left part of the bottom of 


the Stomach, and to both its fore and hinder 
fides, then it enters into the Spleen. 

All thefe Arteries {pring from the Celiaca, and. 
accompany the Veins of the Porta of the like de- 
nomination. 

The next that arifeth out of the Trunk of the 
Aorta is the upper Mefenterick, which fprings from 
the fore-part of it as the Celiack did. It accom- 
panies-the Vena Mefariaca of the Porta, and runs 
thro’ all the upper part of the Mefentery, and 
beftows many Branches on the Guts, Fejusur Ile- 
um, and that part of Colon that lieth in the right 
Hypochonder. 

‘Immediately below this, about the fecond Ver- 
tebra of the Loins, there go out of each fide of the 
defcending Trunk of the 4orta an Emulgent Artery, 
each of ahieh being after its rife divided into 
two, and fometimes into three Branches, enters 
the Kidney on its own fide.. The Right {prings 
out of it a little lower than the Left : both are fi 5 
divided into innumerable Twigs in the Parenchima 
of the Kidneys, (all of which are invefted with 
the Veins in one common Capfila borrow’d from 
the Pelvis) and their Capillaries end in the Glands, 
wherein the Serum that thefe Arteries bring with 
the Blood is feparated there-from, and carried from 
them by the Urinary Siphous into the Pelvis. 
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Next to thefe arife the Spermatice (called Arte- 
rie preparantes), Thefe go out of the fore-part of 
the Trunk very near together (very feldom either 
of them out of the Emulgents, as the Left Sper- 
matick Vein does) and the Right paffes over the 
Trunk of the Vena Cava: About 2 Fingers breadth 
from their rife they are each joyn’d with the 
Vena preparans of their own fide, and defcend with 
them, in Men, thro’ the Procefs of the Per:toneum 
to the Stones, being divided into two Branches a 
little before they arrive at them, one of which 
runs towards the Epididymis, and the other to the 
Teftes. In Women, when they come near the Teftes 
(or Ovaria) they are divided alfo into two Branches, 
one whereof goes to the Teftes, and the other to 
the bottom of the Womb. Next below the Sper- 
matick f{prings the /ower Mefenterick out of the 
Trunk a little before it is divided into the Rami 
Ikaci. 'This entreth the lower Region of the Me- 
fentery, and diftributes many Branches to the 
Left part of the Colon, and to the freight Gut 5 
and laftly, defcending to the 4zus, makes the in- 
ternal Hemorrhoidal Artery. 

Very near to this, out of the Trunk fill arife 
the Lumbares, reckon’d four in number: Thefe 
go out of the back-fide of the 4orta, and are di- 
fiributed, not only to the neighbouring Mufcles 
of the Loins, and to the Peritoneum, but enters in 
at Holes of the Vertebra of the Loins, and runa- 
long the Membrane that involves the Spinal Mar- 
row, and penetrates into the Marrow it felf. 

Befides thefe fome reckon other two, on each 
fide one, call’d Mufcule Superiores (which run to 
the Mufcles of the Abdomen) unlefs thefe be two 
of the four call’d Lembares. 

When the Trunk is defcended as low as the 
Gfth or laft Vertebra of the Loins, and the top of 
Os Sacrum, it begins to climb upon the Vena Cava, 
under, or behind which it paffed thus far: But as 
it begins to get upon it, it is divided into two e- 
qual Branches call’d Rami Iliact, and at its very di- 
vifion there fprings out of it Arteria Sacra, whofe 
{mall "Twigs entring in at the Holes of the Os Sa- 
crum penetrate into the Marrow contained in it. 

The Trunk of the defcending 4orta being di- 
vided into the Rami Iliaci, thefe are fub-divided 
prefently into the interiour and exteriour Branches. 
From the intcriour, which is lefs, proceed three 
others. 

Firft, The inferiour Mufcula (called otherwife 
Glutea) which is beftow’d on the Mufcles, named 
Glutei that makes the Buttocks, and alfo on the 
lower end of the Iliack Mufcle and the Pfeas. 

Secondly, The Hypogaftrick, which 1s large, and 
at the lower end of the Os Sacrum runs to the Blad- 
der and its Neck, and the Mufcles that cover the 
Offe Pubis. In Men it goes alfo along the two 
Nervous Bodies of the Penis as far as the Glans 5 
and in Women it is diftributed in numerous 
Branches into the bottom of the Womb and its 
Neck, out of which, for the greateft part, iffue 
the Menjes in their Monthly Purgation. ' It goes 
alfo to the Podex, where it makes the external ‘He- 
morrhoidal Artery. 

Thirdly, The Umbilical Artery, which afcending 
by the fides of the Bladder, and being inferted in- 
to the Peritoneum, proceeds betwixt the two Mem- 
branes thereof to the Navel, out of which it paffes 


‘in a Fetus in the Womb, and runs into the Placen- 


ta Uterina: But after the Infant is born, when 
there is no more ufe of it, it clofes up, and turns 
into 


into the nature of a pe aran in fome meafure 


fuftaining the fides of the Bladder, and hindring 
it from prefling on its Neck. 

From the Exteriour Branch of the Ramus Iliacus 
two Arteries arife, 

Firft, The Epigaftrick, which turning upwards 
on the outfide of the Peritoneum runs betwixt it 
and the Mufculi Refi of the wAbdomen as high as 
the Navel, where the Mammary Artery meets it, 
and accerding to Tradition (tho’ falfe) imofcu- 
lates there with it. 

Secondly, Pudenda, which fends forth a notable 
Artery on each fide into the Nervous Body of the 
Penis in Men, and into the Clitors in Women. 
‘Hence it is carried inwards by the joynting of the 
Offa Pubs to the Pudenda and. Groins, and their 
Glands, and is {pent on the Skin of thofe Parts, 
and of the Yard, in Men. When all thefe pairs 
of Arteries have arifen out of the Rami Iliaci, they 
‘yun down out of the dbdomen to the Thighs, 
where they begin to be called Grarales. 

ARTERIA VENOSA: See Pulminaria Ar- 


feria. — 

ARTERIOTOMY, is the artificial opening of 
an Artery for the letting of Blood in an inveterate 
Head-ach, Madnefs, Falling-ficknefs, Pain and In- 
flammation in the Eyes and Ears, and the Section 
is made in the Fore-head, ‘Temples, or behind the 
Ears: The manner of it is thus after the Liga- 
ture is made in the Arms or Neck, the Artery is 
eut juft asa Vein is, and when the Blood is emit- 
ted, you apply a very Aftringent Plaifter with a 
Leaden Plate to the Orifice, and then {wathe it 
well. Blanchard, 

ARTHRITIS, Morbus Articularis, the Gout, is 
a Pain in the Joints of the Limbs, fometimes ac- 
companied with a miferable Contraction of the 
Nerves, Tendons, Ligaments, and thin Membranes 
about the Bones, with Swelling and Rednefs, and 
now and then with hard chalky Concretions. 
They account it four-fold: Chyragra the Hand 
Gout ; I/chiw, the Gout in or about the Bone con- 
neéted to the Os Ilium, which therefore fome call 
the Hip-Gout : Govagra, in the Knees ; and Poda- 

ra, in the Feet. 

ARTHRITIS PLANETICA, V the wandring 

ARTHRITIS VAGA, Gout, which 
flies or moves from one Limb to another. 

_  ARTHRITICK, or 4rtbritical, Gouty, Dif- 
eafed in the Joints, ev. - 

ARTHRODIA, is the Articulation of one Bone 

‘into the fhallow Sivus of another, as the Radins re- 
ceives the Humerus. 

ARTHROSIS, the fame with Articulation. 

ARTICK POLE, is the North Pole of the 
World. 

ARTICK CIRCLE : See Polar Circle. 

ARTICLE, in Arithmetick, is Tew, with all 
other. whole Numbers that may be juftly divided 
into ten Parts, as 20, 30, 40, eve. they are fome- 
ine called Decads, and fometimes Round Num- 

ers. 

ARTICLE, in Grammar, is a {mall Word or 
Particle ufed to Decline or Vary the Cafes, and to 
diftinguifh the Genders of Nouns and Pronouns, 
as Hic, Hee, Hoc in the Latin Tongue. 

ARTICULATION, is that part of Grammar 
which treateth, firft of Sounds and Letters (which 
are called the Elements of Speech) and then of 
the manner of their Combination for the compo- 
fing of Syllables and Words ; fo that he which 


pronounces his Words clearly and diftinGly, is 
faid to pronounce them articularely, And fich 
Sounds as can be expreffed by Letters, and which 
form Words, are called Articulate Sounds. 

ACTICULATION, in Anatomy, is a Conjun- 

Gtion of the Limbs of an Animal Body, for the 
due performance of Motion’: Some make this two- 
fold, viz. Diarthrofis, which is a more loofe, and 
Synarthrofts, which is a more clofe Conjunétion, 
_ The Term is alfo ufed by the Botanifts for the 
Joints or Knots that are in fome Silique, as thofe 
of the Ornithopolium, and in the Roots of the Pé- 
lygonatum, and the Diftance or Space between 
Knot and Knot, or Joint and Joint they call the 
Tnternodium, ; 

ARTIFICIAL DAY : See Day. 

ARTIFICIAL NUMBERS, Secants, Sines and 
Tangents : See Logarithmetical Numbers, Secants, 
Sines and Tangents. 

ARTIFICIAL LINES, on any Seétor or Scale 
are Lines fo contrived as to reprefent the Loga- 
rithmetick Sines and Tangents, which, by the 
help of the Line of Numbers, will folve all’Que- 
ee in Trigonometry, Navigation, ec. tolerably 
exact, 

ARTILLARY, is all forts of great Fire-Arms 
with their Appurtenances ; as Cannons of all 
forts, Mortars, Muskets, Carbines, exc. 

ARYTANOIDES, or Gutturales, are two Car- 
tilages which with others make up the top of the 
Larynx ; and thefe are fo called, fects when 
their Proceffes are joined together, they reprefent 
the Month of an Ewer (Gutturium) or the in- 
dented Lip of a Cup or Veffel. 

ARYTENOIDEUS, is the fmalleft Mufcle 
belonging to the Larynx ; it’s inthe Opinion of 
fome, double ; but has always (fays Mr. Cowper) 
appeared to us fingle. It arifes from the external 
part of one of the 4ritenoidal Cartilages, and run- 
ning tranf{verfly, is inferted to the other. This 
pulls the Aryrenoidal Cartilaces nearer each other, 
and fhuts the Rimula adequately, by forcing down 
the Epiglotis, which quite clofes the Glortis fo that 
no Air can enter. 

ASAPHY, isa lownefs of the Voice, proceed- 
ing from an ill Conftitution, or Contemporation 
of the Organs of Speech. 

ASBESTINE Paper or Cloth, is fuch as will burn 
in the Fire, be purified by it, and yet not confume. 
"Tis made of the Ashefto or Lapis Amianthus, and 
is by fome called Linum Vivum. 

ASCARIS, or 4fcarides, are little Worms which 
breed in the Inte/tinum Reflum, and tickle and 


| trouble it. : 


ASCENDANT, is that part of the Heavens 
which afcends, or is coming up above the Hori- 
zon in the Ea/t. 

ASCENSION, is the rifing of the Sux or Star, 
or of any part of the Equinoffial with it, above 
the Horizon, De/cenfion is the fetting of the fame. 
Thefe Afcenfions and Defcenfions are either Right or 
Oblique ; which fee. 

ASCENSIONAL Difference, in Aftronomy, is 
the Difference between the Right and Oblique Afcen- 


fon or Defcenfion; ot, it’s the {pace of ‘Time, 


the Sux rifeth or fetterh before, or after fix of the 
Clock. 

To find the A/cenfional Difference Trigonometri- 
cally, having the Latitude of the Place, and the 


Sun's Declination given, 


Say, 


ASC ASP 


Say, As the Co-Tangent of the Latitude : Is to 
the Tangent of the Sun’s Declination :: So is the 
Radius: T’o the Sine of the Afcenfion Difference. 


Example. Suppofe the Latitude be 51°. 30". and 
the Sun’s Declination be 9°. 00’. 


Thefe Cartilages are feated one below another at 
equal Diftances, and keep in their Places by both 
the Membranes of the Trachea, which fill up their 
Interftices, and tye them one to another like Liga- 
ments. Yet thefe Rings have not their Circle en- 
tire, but on the backfide of the Bronchws next the 


' y the Ar. co. : Gullet, that they might give way to the’Meat in 
fit oa of they ©, 30', -- 0,099395 | fwallowing, they pafs into a Membrane, fo that 
add the Pandédte of -- 9% 00%-- 9,199712 they are in Figure like the Letter C. But this In- 


terftice in their Circle, which moft Anatomitts af- 
firm to be Membranous, Ca/p. Bartholin (after his 
Father) fays, is rather a Carnous Fibres that run 
from one ‘Side or End of the Cartilage acrofs:to 
the other, which, in Expiration (efpecially violent) 
contraéting themfelves, draw the Ends of the Car- 
tilage towards one another on each Side, and 
thereby ftraiten the Pipe of the Trachea. 

And tho’ the Cartilages, fo far as they are con- 
tiguous to the Gullet (being about twenty in num- 
ber) are thus femilunar as it were ; yet thofe of 
the Branches of the Bronchws within the Lungs, 
have no Interftice in their Circumference, being 
all Cartilaginous, tho’ not all of a Circular Figure, 
but fome Four-fquare, other Triangular, eve. as 
Diemerbroeck obferves, the inner Membrane is plen- 
tifully befet with military Glands, out of which a 
good part of that mucous Matter that bedaubs its 
Infide iffues, for the lubricating of it. ‘The outer 
Membrane helps to conneét the Cartilages the . 
more firmly one to another, and the whole Tra- 
chea to the neighbouring Parts, that it may more 
fafely and firmly defcend into the Thorax. This 
is much thinner than the other ; for the Inner (ac- 
cording to Dr. Walls) has two Rows of Mufcular 
Fibres, the Outer ftreight, the Inner Oblique, the 
Firft by their Contraction fhorten the Trachea, the 
Latter flzaiten it ; fo that he thinks they affift Ex- 
piration, efpecially when it is violent,as Coughing, 
Hawking, or the like. Yet he fays, this inner 
Membrane has two others growing upon it, as it 
were, one Glandulous, and another Vafcular. 
Thro’ this latter do the Blood-Veflels and Nerves 
every where run; and the Glands placed in the 
former, receive and keep all the fuperfluous Moi- 
{ture or Lympba depofited by the Arteries, which 
the Veins do not imbibe, till they can remand it 
by the Lympheduéts (which {pring from them) 
or if it be over plentiful, fo ee the Lymphe- 
duéts cannot receive it at all, then it iffues both 
out of thefe Glands, and out of the Arteries into 
the Cavity of the Wind-pipe, and caufes a Catarrh. 
But the Infide of this Membrane is naturally moift, ° 
being befmear’d with a fattifh and muccous Hur 
mour, to hinder its drying, and to make the Voice 
fmoother ; fo that when this Humour is fretted 
off in Catarrhs, or the Infide of this Membrane 
becomes rough from any Caufe, the Voice be- 
comes hoarfe ; and when it is dried by too much 
Heat, asin Feavers, it becomes fqeaking. 

The Afpera Arteria has Veins from the external 
Jugulars. -4rteries from the Carotides, and from 
the Arteria Bronchialss (firft found out by Frederick 
Ruyfeh) which fprings from the backfide of the 
defcending Trunk of the 4orta, a little above the 
lower Intercoftals. Nerves it receives from the re- 
curring Branches of the par Vagum, which run 
moftly along its inner Membrane, whence it be- 
comes fo exquifitely fenfible. 

When it is defcended as low as the fourth Ver- 
tebra of the Thorax, it is divided into two Trunks, 
whereof one goes into’ the right Lobe of the Lungs, 

the 


Sum is the Sine of 11°. 29 =9,299107 


Which is the Afcenfional Difference required ; and 
being reduced into ‘Time, by allowing 4 Minutes 
of an Hour for every Degree, "twill be 44’. 29°. 

ASCII, are the Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone, 
which twice a Year have the Sux (at Noon) in 
theit Zenith, and confequently, then their Bodies 
caft no Shadow ; whence comes the Name of 4- 
fet, donor. 

ASCITES, is a Dropfie or fwelling of the Ab- 
domen, and confequently, of the Scrorum, Thighs 
and Feet, proceeding from a Serous, and fome- 
times Lymphatick or Chylous Matter, like the 
wafhing of Flefh, collefted in the Cavity of thofe 


Parts. 

ASCITICK, is he that is affeGted with the 
Afcites. ; 

ASCLEPIAD, a Greek or Latin Verfe of four 
Feet, containing a Spondee, a Coriambus, and two 
Dattyles 5 as, 


Sublimi feriam fidera vertice. 


ASPARAGUS, in Botanicks, fignifies the firft 
Germen, Sprout or Shoor of a'Plant ; which is either 
edible by it felf, or boiled in Broth: It comes out 
before the Leaves are unfolded. And hence (i. e. 
a omeipo) the famous Plant of this Name receives 
its Denomination. 

ASPECT, a Term in Aftronomy, fignifying the 
Situation of the Stars and Planets, in refpect of 
one another. Of thefe they ufually reckon five. 

1. The Sextile, when two Stars or Planets are 
60 degr, from one another. 

2. Quartile, when they are 90 degr. diftant. 

3. The Trine, when they are diftant 120 Degr. 

4. Oppofirion, when they are 180 diftant. 

5. Conjunttion, when they are both in the fame 
Degree. 

Kepler added 8 new Alpeffs more ; as the Demi- 
fextile of 30°. the Decile of 36°. the Ofile of 45°. 
the Quintile of 72°. the Tredecile of 108°. the Sef- 
quartile of 135°. the Biguintile of 144°. and the 
Quinciinx of 150°. 

How. the Diftance is reckoned, and on what 
Circle, fee the Word Secondary Circles. 

ASPERA “rteria, or Trachea, is an oblong Pipe 
confifting of various Cartilages and Membranes, 
which begins at the Throat, or lower part of the 
Jaws, lies upon the Gullet, defcends into the 
Lungs, and is difperfed by manifold Ramifications 
or Branches thro’ theif whole Subftance : The up- 
per Part is called Larynx, and the Lower Bronchis, 
to which Malpighius adds a third, or loweft, called 
‘by him Veficular: It is fubfervient to Speech and 
Refpiration. : 

That part of the Afpera Arteria which is called 
the Bronchus, contains all of it, but the Larynx ; 
being the Body of the Pipe as well before as after 
its Infertion into the Lungs, all the Cartilages of 
this Bronchus are like the loweft of the Larynx, to 
which the uppermoft of the Bronchws adheres. 


Ags oP 
the other into the left, and each is prefently again 
divided into two, and thofe into others, till at laft 
they end in very {mall Branches, which are difperf- 
ed among the like Branches of the Pulmonary Ar- 
tery and Vein, and end in and are continued 
with the little Bladders that make up the greateft 
part of the Bulk of the Lungs, 

ASPERIFOLLA (Plante) is one of the Divi- 


' onsor kinds. of Plants: See (Plants, N. 11.) 


In this kind of Plants, the Leaves ftand alter- 
nately, or without any certain order on the Stalks: 
The Flowers are monopetalous, but having the Mar- 
gin cut into 5 Divifions, fometimes deep, fome- 
times fhallow ; and the upperSpike or top of the 
Plant is often curved back fomething like a Scorpi- 
on’s Tail. "They are called <Afperifolie becaufe 
they are ufually rough leaved, but they are not al- 
ways fo. After each Flower of this kind of Plants, 
there ufually fucceed fourS eeds:: ‘There being on- 
ly the Cerinthe reckoned by Mr. Ray to belong to 
this Genus, which hath lefs than four Seeds at the 
Root of each Flower, but that hath but two. 

The Herbe Afperiofole are, the Pulmonaria Ma- 
culofa, Cynoglofja, Borago, BuglofJa, Anchufa, Eche 
um, Linum Umbilicatum, Heliotropium majus, A- 
parine major, Confolida major, Lithofpermum, Lcht- 
um Scorpoides and Cerinthe. 


ASSIGN, (a Law Term) is he that is appointed 
or deputed by another to doany AG, or pérform 
any Bufinefs, or enjoy any Commodity: And it is 
either in Deed or in Law. 

ASSIGN in Deed, is he that is appoin 
Perfon himfelf. pointes Dy Be 

ASSIGN in Law, is he whom. the Law fo 
makes, without any appointment of the Perfon. 

ASSIMILATION, isa Term in Anatomy, by 
which they expre{s the Change that is made either 
of Chyle into Blood, or of the Nutritious Juice 
into the Subftance of an Animal Body. ‘Thus the 
Modern Anatomifts fay, Sanguification is not per- 
formed by the Liver only, as the Ancients {uppo- 
fed, but by a gradual changing of the Chyle into 
Blood by frequent Circulations, and the manner 
of this Change they call A/imilation. — 

ASSISA Cadere, in Law, fignifies to be Non- 
fuited. 

ASSISA ‘Nocumenti, an Affize of Nuifance. 

ASSISA Continuanda, is a Writ directed to the 
Juftices affigned, to take an A ffize for the continu- 
ance of a Caufe, where certain Records alledg- 
ed cannot in time be procured by the Party that 
would ufe it. . 

ASSISA Proroganda, is a Writ dire&ted to the 
Juftices of Affize for. the flay of Proceedings, by 


ASPERITY,1s the inequality or roughnefs of the | reafon of the King’s Bufinefs, wherein the Party is 
the Surface of any Body, whereby fome parts of it'| employed. 


do fo ftick out above the reft, as to hinder one’s 
Hand, ev. from pafling over it eafily and freely. 


ASSISE, de mort 2’ anceftor : See Cofinage. 
ASSISE de utrum, lieth for a Parfon againft a 


ASPHYXIA, of a Ceffation of the Pulfe of the |Lay-Man, or a Lay-Man againft a Parfon, for 
whole Body, is the higheft degree of Swooning, | Land or Tenement doubtful whether it be Lay- 


and next to Death. 
ASPIRATION, or the pronouncing of any Syl -| 


fee, or Free-Alms. 
ASSIZE, in Law, properly fignifies a Writ 


lable or Word ftrongly, with a good deal of Breath | that lies where any Man is put out of his Lands, 
and fome Vehemency; as we do thofe Words |'Tenements, or of any Profit to be taken in a cer- 
which have the Letter H before them, as have, | tain Place, and fo diffeifed of his Free-hold. In 
hear, bear, &c. whereas they are founded much jan 4fire it is needful always that there be one 
fofter and eafier without the H; as ear, ear, &c, | Diffeifor, and one Tenant, or otherwife the Writ 
ASPYXIA, a fenfible decayed Pulfe, the fame | fhall abate. 
with A/phyxia. I There is alfo another Affize, called Affize of frefh 
ASSART, a Term in Law, fignifying an OF | Force, and lies where a Man is diffeifed of 'Tene- 
fence committed in the Foreft, by plucking up the | ments which are devifable ; as in London or other 
Woods by the Roots: Alfo to make Glades in a | Boroughs that are Franchifes: For there the Te- 
Wood, to grub up or clear a Ground of Bushes] nant fhall come into the Court of the Town or 
and Shrubs, evc. or to lop off the Boughs of a} Borough, and enter his Plaint, and accordingly 


Tree. 

. ASS ATION, is a Term in Pharmacy, ufed for 
a peculiar kind of Decoftion or Boiling of Plants, 
ec. in their own Juice. 

ASSAULT (in Law) fignifies a violent kind of 
Injury offered to a Man’s Perfon, of a more large 
extent than Battery; for it may be committed on- 
ly by offering to givea Blow. 

ASSAULT (in the Art of War) is taken alfo 


fora general Attack made upon the Fortrefs to get | fi 


it by main Force, without defending themfelves 
in the Attack by any Works : The Words are, to 
give an Affault to fach a Place ; to be commanded’ 
to the Affault s to fland an Affault, to fecond an Al- 
fault ; to repulfe an Affault 5° to carry by Afjault, &e. 
While an Affault lafts, and both Parties are mixt, | 
there is no fear of Cannon on either Side, for they | 
ate afraid of deftroying their own Men thereby. 

ASSETS (in Law) fignifie Goods enough to 
difcharge that Burden which lies upon the Execu- 
tor or Heir, in fatisfying the Teftators or Anceftors 
Debts or Legacies. 

ASSEWIARE, fignifies to draw or drain out 
Water from a Marfhy Ground. 


fhall have a Writ directed to the Mayor or Bay- 
liffs, ec. and thereupon fhall pafs a Jury in man- 
ner of Affize of Novel Diffeifin; and in cafe the 
Officer delay Execution, the Platuriff fhall have 
another Writ of Execution, then a ficut alias, and 
after that a Pluries, &c. And from things of this 
Nature being done by the Judges in their Circuits ; 
when at any Place they fit to do Juftice by Com- 
miffion, that Court or Meeting is called the 4/- 
fines, 

But befides this, the Judges of the fies have 
feveral other Commiffions ; as, 1. A Commiflion 
of Oyer and Terminer, directed to them, and to 
many others of the beft Account in their Circuits 5 
but here the Judges are of the Quorum, fo as with- 
out them there can be no proceeding: By this Com- 
miffion they enquire into and punifh Murders, 
Treafons, Felonies, exc. 2. They have a Com- 
miffion of Goal Delivery ; this is direéted only to 
themfelves, and the Clerk of the Affize Aflociate ; 
and by this Commiffion they deal with all Prifo- 
nets in Goal, for whatever Offences there com- 
mitted. 3. ‘They have alfo a Commiilion - Nift 
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Prius, dire€ted to the Judges themfelves and the 
Clerk of the Affize, by which they are commiffio- 
nated to take Nift Prius, &c. 4. They have alfo a 
Commiffion of the Peace, in which all the Jaftices 
of the Peace of the feveral Circuits are obliged to 
aft them; for Default of which they are finea- 
ble at the Difcretion of the Judges. 

ASSIZE de darrain Prefentment : 
pedit. 

ASSIZE of Novel Diffeifin, lies where a ‘Tenant 
in Fee-fimple, Fee-tail, or for term of Life, is late- 
ly diffeife of his Lands or ‘Tenements, of elfe of a 
Rent-fervice, Rent-feek, or Rent-charge of Com- 
mon, of Pafture, of an Office, e7¢. 

ASSIZE of the Foreft, is a Statute ot Condition, 
touching Orders to be obferved in the King’s Forett. 

ASSIZE of Bread and Beer, is the Power a Ma- 
giftrate has of affizing or adjufting their Weights 
and Meafures. 

ASSOCIATION, isa Patent fent hy the King, 
either of his own Motion, of at the Suit of the 
Party Plantiff to the Juftices of Affize, to have other 
Perfons affociated to them to take the Affize: And 
upon this Patent of the Affociation, the King will 
fend his Writ to the Juftices of Affize, by it com- 
manding them to admit them that are fo fent. 

ASSODES Febris, is a kind of burning Fever, 
in which the fick Perfon inceffantly tumbles and 
toffes, being exceeding re(tlefs, and fubject to 
Sicknefs at the Stomach, and Vomiting, by reafon 
that the Diftemper ufually arifes from the Vexati- 
on of the Stomach, by fharp and cholerick Hu- 
mours, biting the Orifice or Coat thereof. Blanch. 

ASSOYLE, (a Law Term) fignifies to deliver 
or difcharge a Man of an Excommunication, 

ASSUMPSIT (in Law) or Nude Contraf, is a 
voluntary Promife made by Word, by which a Man 
affames and takes upon him to perform, or pay a- 
ny thing to another : Or a Promife may arife in 
Law, as upon the fale of Goods, eve. 

ASSUMPTION, in Logick, is the Minor or Se- 
cond Propofition in a Categorical Syllogifm. 

ASTERICK, isa {mall Star fet over. any Word 
or Sentence, to make it the more confpicuous or 
taken notice of by the Reader. 

ASTERISM, the fame with Conftellation; or a 
ColleStion of many Stars into one Clafs or Syftem, 
which is ufually on the Globe reprefented by fome 
one particular Image or Figure, to diftinguifh the 
Stars that compofe this Conftellation from thofe of 
others. ; 

ASTHMA, or Phtbifick, is a difficulty of 
breathing, proceeding f-om the ill affection of the 
Subftance of the Lungs, and the intercoftical Mu- 
{eles ferving to Refpiration. 

ASTRAGAL, in Archite€ture, is by the French 
called the Talon, by the Italians Tondino, and isa 
kind of half Tore, fometimes wrought (in the Rich- 
er Orders) like a kind of overcaft Hem or Edge 
to the larger Tore 5 which frequently is placed be- 
tween, as in the Lonick Bafe, with two Scotia’s or 
Trochiles; and fometimes, but rarely, juft about 
the Plinth of the Bafe. Sometimes it is taken for 
the Collar or Cin@ture next the Hypotracheliwm 
and Diminution of a Pillar lifted on both Edges ; 
and it runs alfo round under the Echenus of the 
We find it alfo fometimes dividing the 


See Quare im- 


fonick, 


Fafcia of the Corinthian Architrave, where it is |. 


wrought in Chaplets, and Beads or Berries ; and 
fometimes ’tis ufed both above and below the 
Lifts, and joining immediately to the Square or 


A 


Die of a Pedeftal, where the Stylobara is introduc- 
ed. Freart’s Parallel o 


ag ip Architelt. 
, in Gunnery, is the Cornice Ri 
of a Piece of Ordinance. ne eer 
ASTROLABE, is a Mathematical Inftrament 
ferving to take the Height of the Sunor Stars. It 
confifts of an entire Circle, whofe Limb (or what 
Part of it is neceffary) is divided into Degrees and 
Decimal Parts of a Degree, with a moveable Rul- 
et or Label which turns upon the Centre, and car- 
ries two Sights. At the Zenith isa Ring to hang 
it by in time of Obfervation, and then you need 
only turn it fo to the Sun, that the Rays may pafs 
freely through both the Sights, and the Edge of 
the Label cuts the Altitude inthe Limb. This 4- 


firolabe, though now not much inufe at Sea, yet 


if well made, “graduated and poifed, and of 
great Thicknefs and Weight, that it may hang a 
fteadier, it may be a very ferviceable Inftrument, 


efpecially between the Tropicks, where the Sun 
comes near the Zenith ; and in calm Weather. 
There are alfo fome Projeétions of the Sphere 


which are called by this Name, as that of Gemma 
Frizius and Stoffler. 


The Common Sea Aftrolabe. 


ASTROLOGY, is an Art which pretends to 


foretel future things from the Motion of the Hea- 


venly Bodies, and their Afpeéts to one another ; 
and alfo from fome Imaginary Qualities, which 
the foolifh Admirers of this Cheat will have to be 
in the Stars, as the Caufes of great Sublunary Ef- 
feéts ; though they have no tolerable Grounds to 
ine that there are any fuch things. And there- 
ore as J wifh that fuch a ridiculous Piece of Foo-~ 
lery as this may be quite forgotten, fo I have eve- 
ry where omitted explaining any of its Terms 
unlefs they fall in with Afironomy, f 
ASTRONOMICAL Calendar, is an Inftrument 
engraved on Copper Plates, printed on Paper, and 
pafted on Board, with a Brafs Slider, which car- 
ries a Hair, and fhews, by Infpection, the Sun’s 
Meridian, Altitude, Right Afcenfion, Amplitude 
Declination, Time of its Rifimg and Setting, &c. i 
greater nicety than the largeft Globes now made. 
ASTRONOMICAL Numbers : See Sexagefimal 
Fraffions. 
ASTRONOMICAL Place of a Star or Planet. 
is its Longitude or Place in the Ecliptick, reckon- 
ed 


according to the natural order of the Signs. 
ASTRONOMICAL Quadrant, is an Inftru- 
ment curioufly framed, and the Degrees exa€tly 
‘and. minutely divided by the help of a Screw on 


the Edge of the Limb, fitted with Telefcopes, and ; 


either apply’d to a Wall in the Meridian ; or on a 
ftrong Axis or Pédeftal, with two Semi-circles 
Placed at Right Angles on two endlefs Screws, 
which readily direét: or guide the Inftrument to 
take Obfervations of the Sun, Moon or Stars. 
ASTRONOMY, is a Mathematical Science, 
teaching the Knowledge of the Stars or Heavenly 
Bodies, and their Magnitudes, Diftances, Eclip- 
fes ; Order, and Motions: By fome ’tis taken in 
fo large a Senfe, as to contain in it alfo the Do- 
Etrine of the Mundane Syftem, the Laws of the 
Planetary Motions, exc. which others reckon as a 
part of Phyficks of Natural Philofophy. 
ASYMMETRY, the fame with Incommen[ura- 
Lility, which fee. 
ASYMMETRAL, the fame with Incommen/u- 
rable, 


ASYMPTOTES, ate Lines which continually 


approach nearer to each other, but tho’ continued | 


Infinitely, can never meet. Of thefe there are ma- 

ny kinds, as the Curve of the Conchoid, &c. but it 
may be enough here to mention the Famous. 

ASYMPTOTES in Conick, Sefions, which are 

the Lines OS and OR; and are thus drawn ; 

Imagine, in the Hyperbolz, the Second or Conjugate 

Axis PQ to defcend ftill 

p, <d keeping parallel to the 

pe Ordinates, till it touch 


aN the Vertex of the Secti- 
Ge! 
lé\: 


on £, for then, if thro’ 
perl 
Pale s 


Lines thro’ the Ends of 
this ‘Tangent Line pq. 
Thefe are the Famous 
A[ymptotes mentioned by 
Apollonius, Lib. 2. Prop. 1. 


the Centre 0, you draw 
tS aan 


and of which he demonftrates, that tho’ infinite- | 


ly produced, and tho’ the Curve come continually 
nearer and nearer to them, yet can they never be 
Co-incident with the Sides of the Hyperbola, nor 
ever meet it, or touch it ; whence comes their 
Name of 4/ymptotes : And by fome Latin Writers 
they are called Intafte, for the fame reafon. This 
Non-Co-incidence appears very plainly, where the 


Section of the Hyperbola is made parallel to the | 


Triangular Seétion of a Cone by the Ax; As, 

' - Suppofe along the Line ¢f parallel to £ FE. For 
if you imagine the Hyperbola g eh.to be moved 
forward parallel to it felf, as far as the length of the 

sid iy equal and parallel Lines, 

'¢G6,fF Eq, Hb, till ic 
come to be in the pofi- 
tion G EH, or to be co- 
incident with theT rian- 
gular Seétion by the Ax- 
1s, then it will be mani- 
feft, that the: Hyperbo- 
lick Line GEH is dit 


Afymptotes BC, B.4, by 
the length of the verfed 

, Sines of the equal Arks 
bC and g 4 in the Circumference of the Circular 
Bafe of the Cone’; ‘and that at the fame time it 
comes, if produced, {till nearer and nearer to them. 
And con equently, I fay, 


ved from the beginning of Aries, in Conequentia, on |” 
qual to one another; as are alo 


ftant each way from the’ 


and HC being always 
qui the Ordinates 
|G and FH, &c, The Rectangles RG S and SHR 
4GC and CHG, will always be relpettively ¢ wl 
to one another, " 
»j42 ‘The Curve and the Alymptote can’ never meet 
becaufe the Circles generated by EQ | and ie 
Rings generated by RS, and HC, &c, (which will 
arife from the Imagina- V8 

ry Revolution. of the | 
whole Figure round the 
Axis FE) will always 
be equal to one another, 
and to the Circle made 
by the Revolution of 
the Radius £q, as is 
plain by comparing this 
laft Figure with the for-. 
mer in N°. x, 3. 

_. For the Spaces gene- 
rated by the Lines Eg, 
FC, &c. will be as the 
Squares of theix Dia- ee) 
meters, or-of the Generating Lines, But tis cere 
tain, that the Square of Fb or of FC, exceeds the 
Square of Fh, by the Square of bH or fF; that 
is, by the Square of EQ, by the Suppofition 
above ; wherefore the Circle generated by the Mo- 
tion of FC, will exceed that generated by FH, 
by that Circle generated by EQ. But the Space 
generated by FC, exceeds, that generated by FH, 
by the Ring generated by HC; wherefore’that 
Ring made by HC, muf be equal to, the Circle 
made by HQ, OED. And this will always be 
fo ; and therefore the Line HC, can never srow 
of no length, and confequently the Curve and 
the Afymptote can never meet, 

There are other 4/ymprotes to other Curves 3 and 
tho’ the Parabola hath no Afymptote, yet two Paras 
bola’s may be drawn Afym totically to each other. 

The following general Obfervations about 4- 
fymptotes and Alymptotick, Curves, 1 had communi- 
cated from Mr. Humphrey Ditton, now Matter of 
the New Mathematical School in Chrift’s Hofpital, 
a Perfon peculiarly skilful in thefe Matters, and are 
as follows. 


1. RG and fe Ie ot AG 


Some General Obfervations about Afymptotes, 
and Afymptotical Curves, 


I. 'Tho’ it be certain that all fach Curves-as have 
| Alymprotes, be of the Number of thofe which 
(running on in Infinitum) do not include a Space ; 
yet 1s. not true, on the other hand, that where- 
ever we have a Curve of that Nature and Proper- 
ty, we find an Afymptote alfo. For this infinite 
Continuation of the Curve, is vifible in all thofe 
of the Parabolick F amily, and yet none of all thefe 
can have an Afymptote-; that is, not any Right 
Line placed in any Pofition to the Curve, which 
can infinitely approach to it, and yet not cut it, 
as is not hard ‘to be demonftrated. 

Il. Of thofé Curves that have an Alymptote, 
fome there are that have two, others that have on- 
ly‘one. Inftances‘of the former kind are’ all the 
forts of Hyperbolick Curves, which from the Prin- 
ciple of their Genefis' (as being formed fiom’ Re- 
ciprocal Series) are eafily proved to’ have two 4- 
lymptotes, And of the latter fort we have the 
Conchoid, the Ciffoid, = the Logarithmick 7 
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the Nature of which confidered, as clearly fhews 
that they have one and no more. 

LIL As a Right Line and a Curve may be 4- 
fymptorical to one another, fo alfo may Curves and 
Curves: And here are two or three Varieties to be 
confidered. , 

1. Any of thefe Curves that have from their 
own Nature and Conftruction an Afymptote, ate 
capable of being Afymptotical to one another. 
Thus in Conick Seétions 'tis demonftrated, that 
Hyperbola’s that have the fame common 4/ymptote, 
are alfo themfelves 4/ymptotes to cach other, and 
this fhall afterwards be fhewn univerfally of all 
fuch Curves. 

2. Not only thofe Curves which are endowed 
with an A/ymptote, but even fuch as in their own 
Nature admit of no fuch thing, may alfo have this 
Affetion, ‘The Parabola (for inftance) we know 
has no Reffilineal Afymptote belonging to it ; and 
yet two Parabola’s, with their Axes placed in the 
fame Right Line, will be Afymptotical to each 
other 5 as De la Hire has demonftrated, Sel. Conic. 
Lib, 6. 

3. But no Curve that has any 4/ymptote be- 
longing to it, can ever be Afymptotical to another 
whofe Nature refufes a Reffilineal A/ymptote 5 for if 
it were fuppofed to be fo, then this latter Curve 
would have the Afymprote of the former Curve for 
its own 4/ymptote too, which is contrary to the 
Hypothefis of its having none at all. Thus, for 
Inftance, a Parabola and an Hyperbola can never 
be Afymptotical to one another ; for were it fo, 
the Afymptore of the Hyperbola would be alfo an 
Alymprote to the Parabola ; which is impoffible, 
fince that Curve can have no 4/ymptote. 

IV. No Right Line can ever poflibly be an 4- 
fymptote to a Curve that is every where concave 

towards that Right Line : This is very clear from 
the bare Confideration of the Curvature, and the 
Tendency of it; and may be thus brought into 
Demonftration. d 


Let the Curve 4DG (whofe Ax is 4£) be 
concave in all its Parts towards the Right Line FE; 
this Line then FE, fhall never be an 4/ympzote to 
the Curve 4DG. Let 4B touch the Curve in 
the Vertex 4, and be imagined parallel to FE; 
then any other Tangent as CD, uppofe fhall, if 
it be produced, meet with FE in {ome Point or 
other ; but becaufe CD is a Tangent, therefore 
the Curve Line it felf falls between the Tangent 
and the Line FE ; but it is by the Hypothefis al- 
fo concave to all its Parts ; ee if the 'T’an- 
gent C D produced, interfe&ts FE, a fortiori, the 
Curve CDG fhall meet with it alfo; and there- 
fore FE is not an Afymptote, 


“AS 


V. Buta Right Line may be an Afymptote to a 
mixt Curve that is partly Concaye and partly 
Convex towards the Pte Line. An Inftance of 
this we have in the Conchoid of Nicomedes, which is 
Concave (for fome Parts of it) to its Normal, and 
then after the Punélum Flexus, in which "tis nei- 
ther Concave nor Convex, it is for ever Convex 
rowards the fame. Concerning which Punttum 
cee fee Schoten.. Comment upon Cart. Geometry, 

VI. All Curves that have one and the fame 
Common Afymptote, are alfo Afymptotical to one 


another. 


Let the Curves EGH, OFK, have the com- 
mon Afymptote A.D Ps then they fhall be Afym- ' 
ptotical to each other. Firft of all it is evident. 
that they continually approach to one another : 
for inftance, drawing the Line FD a Tangent to 
the Curve OK in F, to meet with the Afymptote 
in D, and producing BF to G in the Curve EH, 
draw GH a Subtenfe in that Curve parallel to 
FD; and then from H, the Line HKC parallel 
to GB, ’tis clear, that FG=HI, and HI_\ HK, 
becaufe FD touches in Fs therefore FG 1 HK, 
that is, the Curves are nearer to one another in 
the Points H, K, than in F, G3 and the fame may 
be fhewn of any other Points taken from the Parts 
of B,C, towards P, But then again, thefe Curves 
can never poflibly meet with, or cut one another. 
For imagine they could, and did interfeét each 
other, at the Point Q fuppofe; and let Q¥, RT 
be parallel to BG, HC. The Curve OK F goes 
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above the Curve EGH (after the Interfe€tion in cominon Afymptote to both Curves, and PN the 


Q ) into R fuppofe, and the other falls below, as 
fuppofe at S. Now if two Curves as QR, Qs, 


S 


lan | 
~ 


Y 


~ cut in Q the Curve QR departing from QS, *tis 
plain that fome Point, as R, may be taken in the 
Curve QR, from whence a Right Line, as RT, 


drawn to another Line, as YT, fhall be equal to-} 


QY, the Line from Q, the common Seétion.of 
the Curves to the fame Line YT... This follows 
from the Nature of Curve Lines in general. Now 
let us fuppofe thefe Curves that cut thus to have 
the Line YT for their common 4/ymptote ; then 
fiom the general Nature of Curves, we can find 
the Point R, from whence RT fhall be= QY, 
but upon the Hypothefis that YT is an Afymptote, 
tis impoflible that RT fhould be = QY, for the 
Lines intercepted between the Curve and its 4- 
fymptote, are fill lefs and lefs, and therefore RT 
mutt be lefs than QY, becaufe of the 4/ymptore 
and from. hence ’tis certain, that two Curves, 
which have one and the fame, 4/ymptote, can ne- 
ver cut each other. 

VIL. Two equal Curves of the fame fort, whofe 
Afymptotes are parallel, with themfelves be equidi- 
fant in all their Points. 'Thefe Curves are fuppo- 
fed to be fuch as have but one 4/ymprore a piece. 


Let EF be the A/ymptote of the Curve BCD, 
and AH the Afymptore of the Curve EIK; and 
the Curves being by the Hypoth. of the fame kind 
and equal, therefore E B= EA,:andIG=CM, 
and DN = KW, and IG--IM=CM-LIM, 
and fo DN--+- NK= KH-|. NK; but KH+-NK 
= I1G-+-IM (for EH isa Parallelogram) there- 
fore CM-- IM=DN--KN, that is, CImDK; 
and fo in all other Points from whence the Curves 
are equi-diftant. 

VIL. The fame thing is true alfo of equal Curves 
of the fame fort that have two -A/ymptotes each, 
but with a Limitation, Suppofe LO to be one 


other for the Curve BCD, as LH is for the 
Curve EIK; where the lower Curve cuts the 


| 
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Afymptore of the upper in E, drawing BE 4 p2- 
rallel to’ OL ; ’tis evident that from the Points B 
and E to the Parts of D and K infinitely, the 
Curves are equi-diftant from one another : For by 
the Hypothetis, the Points P and L are the Con- 
courfes of the 4/ymptotes, and PE being = LA, 
BEC M, DN, wate, ever 4) IG) KH, &es 
from whence the Conclufion follows as before. 
ASYNDETON, isa Figure in Grammar, im- 
plying a Defeét or want of Conjun¢tions in a Sen- 
tence (as Poly/yndeton is a Redundancy of them) 
as in this Inftance, Greculus Efuriens, in Colum 
jufferis, ibit ; where the. Si before Fufferis is omit- 


ted, 

ATCHIEVEMENT, in Heraldry, fignifies 
the Coat of Arms of any Gentleman duly Mar- 
fhalled with Supporters, Helmet, Wreath and 
Creft, and with Mantles and Woods, or as the 
Heralds call it, with Heaulme and Timbre, i.e. with 
Helmet and Creft. Such are ufually hung out on 
the Fronts of Houfes after the Death of the Lord, 
Lady, Mafter, or fome confiderable Perfon ; and 
are now corruptly called Harchments, 

ATHANOR, a kind of digefting Furnace in 
Chymiftry, fix’d and large, and made with a 
Tower, which is contrived fo as to keep a.con« 
ftant Heat for 14. Days, a Month, ez. or the Heat 
may be encreafed or diminifhed at pleafure, by 
opening or fhutting the Regifters. 

ATHEROMA, a fort of Tumour or Swelling 
confifting of a thick and tough Humour like Pap, 
contained in a Bag or Membranous Coat. It nei- 
ther caufes Pain, nor changes the Colour of the 
Skin. It doth not eafily yield to the Touch, nor 
leaves any dint after it is compreffed. 

ATHYMIA, is a Dejeétion or Anxiety of 
Mind. 

ATLAS, in Anatomy, is the firft Vertebra of the 
Neck under the Head ; fo called, becaufe it feems 
to hold up the Head : it wants Marrow. 

ATMOSPHERE, is the lower part of the Re- 
gion of the Air or Ether, with which our Earth is 
encompaffed all round ; and up into which the 
Vapours are carried, either by Reflection from the 
Sun’s Heat, or by being forced up by the Subter- 
ranean Fire. 

The Preflure of the Atmofphere, Mr. Boyle un- 
dertakes to demonftrate from many Experiments, jf 
as, 
1. That two polifhed Marbles of about th Sul- 
Inches Diameter, and which would in the , being 
Air fuftain a Weight of 80 /b. before they jt in the 
fall ufunder, would, in the exhaufted Sd, and by 
fall afunder with a Pound, and-fometitation in it, 


half a Pound Weight. Nay, thougind other fuch 
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Receiver was evacuated, the upper Marble being 
let down to touch the other, it would by no 
means adhere to it; yet when this was tryed after 
the Re-admiffion of the Air into the Receiver, 
the Marbles then, on their being brought to touch 
each other, would as ftrongly adhere as at the firft. 
Hiflory of Firmnefs, P. 288. : 

The Height of the Atmofphere is varioufly con- 
jectured : Kepler makes it about eight Miles 5 but 
other eminent and later Aftronomers, efpecially 
the Learned and Diligent Ricciolws makes it proba- 


ble, that the 4rmo/phere may be at leatt fifty Miles} 


high. 

‘Mr. Boylz makes the common Height of the 4:- 
mofpbere, when’ the Mercury in the Barafcope is at 
30 Inches, to be 35000 Foot, or feyen Miles ; but 
this Account is upon-a_Suppofition, that all our 
Air is of the fame Denfity and Weight from the 
Surface of the Earth to the Top of the 4emo/phere ; 
which can by no Means be as and there- 
fore he rightly concludes it muft be much more. 
Nay, in his Book againft Linus he fuggefts, that 
*tis probable it may be fome Hundreds, and even 
Thoufands of Miles high, in cafe the Armojphere be 
not a2 bounded Portion of the Air, but reach as 
high as it. 

The fame Honourable Philofopher got a hollow 
Cylinder of Brafs to be exattly turned by a good 
Artift, whofe Length was 3 Inches, and the Dia- 
meter of its Bore juft an Inch: This had a Bot- 
tom nicely fitted to it; and then being filled with 
Quickfilver (the Weight of the Cylinder being be- 
fore known) it held as much as weighed 17 Oz. 
1 Drachm} 45 gr. Troy. "This being multiplyed by 
10 (becaufe the Barafcope then fhewed the Mer- 
cury to be at 30 gr.) gave 14 /b. 2 oz. and above 
3 drachms Troy, for the Weight of a Column of 
Mercury of an Inch in Diameter, and 3 Inches in 
Length. And fo much confequently was the 


Weight of a Column of Air of an Inch in Diame- | 


ter, and of the whole Height of the 4tmo/phere. 
Hence, knowing the Proportions of Cylinders, 


E R 


(which fee under Cylinder) ’tis eafy to calculate the: 
Weight of a Cylinder of Mercury, and confe- 
quently of Air to the Top ofthe dzmo/phere, of 
any given Diameter. Foras 1. the Square of the 
Diameter of the Cylinder above-mentioned, is to 
the Square of the given Diameter of the Cylinder 
fought (which, if it were two Inches Diameter, 
will have its Square 4) :: So is the Weight of 
the Cylinder above-mention’d, to the Weight of 
that fought. Work as in the Rule of Three, and 
jou haye your Defire. 

In Mr. Boyle’s Defcription of his Statical Baro- 
cope, he tells,us, That he found:a Pillar of Air in- 
cumbent on a {quare Inch, to weigh 18 lb. & Troy. 
From which Account I calculated the Weight 
of the whole Air, all round the Globe, to be 
8.990495732208000000 Pounds Troy, which a- 


grees nearly with the Weight of it calculated by 
Mr. Pafchal (tho’ he proceeded a very different way) 
for he makes it to be 8.283889440000000000, 


Mr. Halley by undoubted Experiments, found 
that’ the Weight of Mercury to Water, is as 134. 
to I, of very nearit ; and that the Specifick Gra- 
vity of Air to Water, is as 1 to 800} fo that the 
Weight of Mercury to dir, isas 10800 to 1; and 
a Cylinder of Air of 10800 Inches or 900 Feet; is 
equal to an Inch of Mercury ; fo that were the dir 
of an equal Denfity like Water, the whole Atmo- 
pbere would be no more than 5-4 Miles high 5 
and in the Afcent of every 900 Feet, the Barometer 
would fink anInch. But the Expanfion of the 4ir 
encreafing inthe fame Proportion as the incumbent 
Weight of the 4tmo/pbere decreafes, that is, as the 
Mercury in the Barometer finks, the upper Parts of 
the 4ir are much more rarified than the lower, and 
each Space anfwering to an Inch of Quick-filver, 
grows greater and greater; fo that the 4tmo/phere, 


muft be extended to a much greater Height, 


To determine the Height of the Mercury at any af- 
fizned Height of the Air ; or having that given, to find 


| the Herght of the Place where the Barometer ftands. 
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Since the Expanfion of the ir is Reciprocally 
as the Height of the Mercury, it is evident, that by 
the help of the Curve of the Hyperbola and its 4- 
fymptote, the faid Expanfions may be expounded 
to any given Height of the Mercury. 

For by the 65th Prop. Lib. 2. Conic. Mydorgit, 
the Rectangles 4BCE, AKGE, ALDE, &c. are 
always equal; and confequently the Sides CB, 
GK, LD, &c. are reciprocally, as the Sides 4B, 
AK, AL, &c. If then the Lines 4B, 4K, AL, 
be fuppofed equal to the Heights of the Mercury, 
or the Preflures of the Atmofphere, the Lines CB, 
KG, LD anfwering thereto, will be as the Ex- 
panfions of the 4ir under thofe Preflures, or the 
Bulks that the fame quantity of 4ir will occupy ; 
which Expanfions being taken infinitely many, and 
infinitely little (according to the Method of Indivifi- 
bles) their Sum will give the Spaces of ir, be- 
tween the feveral Heights of the Barometer; vit. 
the Sum of all the Lines between CB and KG, 
or the Area CBKG will be prpeuinncd to the 
Diftance or Space intercepted between the Levels 
of two Places in the ir where the Mercury would 
ftand at the Heights reprefented by the Lines 4B, 
AK ; fo then the Spaces of ir anfwering to e- 
qual Parts of Mercury in the Barometer, are as the 
Areas CBKG, GKLD, DLFM, ec. But 
thefe rea’s are proportionate to the Logarithms of 
the Numbers expreffing the Rationes of 4K to 
AB, of AL to AK, of AM to AL, exc. as was 
demonftrated by Gregory St. Vincent ; fo then, 
by the common Table of Logarithms, the Height 
of any Place of the Atmofphere, having any af- 
figned Height of Mercury, may mofteafily be found ; 
for the Line CB in the Hyperbola, whereof the 4- 
rea’s defign theTabular Logarithms, being 0,014.47655 
twill beas 0, 0144765, to the difference of the 
Logarithm of 30, or any other lefler Number, fo 
900 Feet, or rhe Space anfwering to an Inch of 
Mercury, if the dir were equally preft with 30 
Inches of Mercury, and every where alike to the 
Height of the Barometer in the 4ir, where it will 
ftand at the teffer Number of Inches: And by the 
Converfe of this Proportion may the Height of the 
Mercury be found, having the Altitude of the Place 

iven. 

Upon thefe Suppofitions *twill appear, that at 
the Height of 41 Miles the <4ir is fo rarified, as to 
take up 3000 times the Space it occupies here, 
and at 53 Miles high, it would be expanded above 
300000 times; but ’tis probable that the utmoft 
Power of its Spring cannot exert it felfto fo great 
an Extenfion, and that no part of the 4tmofphere 
reaches above 45 Miles from the Surface of the 
Earth. 

This is further confirmed from the Obfervati- 
ons of the Crepufculum, which is obferved com- 
monly to begin and end when the Suz is 18 De- 
grees below the Horizon; for fuppofing the ir to 
refleét Light from its moft rarifiedParts, and that 
as long as the Sun illuminates any of its Atoms, 
they are vifible to an Eye not intercepted by the 
Curvity of the Earth ; it will follow that the 
Proportion of the Height of the whole 4ir, to the 
Semi-diameter of the Earth, is much about, as 1 
to 90, or as the Excefs of the Secant of about 8 
Degrees to the Radius. For if E be the Eye of the 
Obferver, Sa Place where the Sux fets at the end 
of Twilight in Z, and the Ark ECS, or TCA, 
he found 18 Degrees, the Excefs of the Secant of 


half thereof ECH, would be the Height of the 
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Air, viz. GH. But the Beam of the Sui ASH. 
and the vifual Ray EH, do each of them fuffer 
a Refraction of about 32 or 33 Mixutes, whereby 
being bent inwards from H towards G, the Height 
of the dir need not be fo great as if they went 
ftrait; and having from the Angle ECS’ taken 
the double Refraftion of the Horizontal Ray, the 
half of the Remainder will be 81 Deg ‘cerciter 
whofe Secant being torr, it follows, that as 
10000 to 111, fo is the Semi-diameter of the Earth, 
fuppofed 4000 Miles, to 4.4, 4. Miles, which will be 
the Height of the whole dir, if the Places ES, 
whofe vifible Portion of the Armofphere ER ZH, 
and SHKB juft touch one the other, be 18 De- 
grees afunder. 

At this Height the Air, is expanded into above 
3000 times the Space it occupies here; and we 
have feen the Experience of condenfing it into the 
6oth part of the fame Space ; fo that it fhould 
fee, that the ir is a Subftance capable of being 
compre{s’d into the r8990oth part of that Space it 
would naturally take up when free from Preflure. 

ATMOSPHERE of confiftent Bodies : The Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle hath written a {mall Effay on 
this Subje&, in which he proves, that very many, 
and therefore probably all folid, firm and confiftent 
Bodies (7, e. fuch as are not Fluid) have, at 
fome certain times (at leaft) effuvia of Particles 
of Matter which exhale ftom them : For he found, 
that many fuch Bodies would in a little time be 
very fenfibly diminifhed in Weight : That fome 
Elefrical Bodies, as Amber and Glafs, would ex- 
ert that Property uniformly all round them when 
they were heated; which they ufually exhibit up- 
on Rubbing or Chafing; viz. That of attracting 
{mall Bodies to them: That Glafs, Stones and 
hard Metals, would, on being rubb’d one againft 
another, ftrongly emit not only fenfible, but even 
offenfive Odours, ec. 

ATOME, is fuch a very fmall Particle of Mat- 
ter, that it cannot Phyfically be cut or divided into 
lefler Parts : Epicurus and his Se& of Philofophers, 
firft called the component Principles of all Bodies, 
which they (wie be infinitely fmall and 
hard, by this Name of toms. Thefe Atoms may 
be apes to have thefe 4 infeparable Properties; 
u. That they are all of the fame Nature, Sub- 


‘ftance or Matter; for all Matter abftraéted from 


Form is the fame. 2. ‘That they have all fome 
Magnitude or Quantity ; for they are not Indi- 
vifible Points, but Phyfical Bodies of fome (though 
{mall) determinate Bulk. 3. They have alfo all 
of them fome determinate Figure or Shape. And, 
4. They muft have alfo, each of them, fome real 
Gravity or Weight. To thefe Sextus Empiricus 
adds eyJimuata or Renitency ; but this rather may 
be fuppofed to be the Confequence of their being 
Solid and Infeéfile, which they are, as they are 
Atoms. 

The Original Qualities of Aroms can only be 
their Size and their Figure, and thefe taken toge- 
ther make their Form. 

ATONY, is a Faintnefs, Infirmity or Defect of 
Strength. , 

ATRA Bilis, is fuppofed to be a kind of a Sul- 
phureous Terrene and Aduft Salt, which being 
bred in the Body (fome will needs have it in the 
Spleen) is circulated about in the Blood, and by 
that means makes and undue Fermentation in it, 


and is the Occafion of Melancholly and other {uch 
like Diftempers. 
ATREUS, 
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thofe Trains of Idea’s which continually offer 
| themfelves to the Mind, and are taken notice of. 
-~ ATTENUATING Medicines, are thofe things 
which opening the Pores with their Acute Parti- 
cles, cut the thick and vifcous Humours in the Bo- 
dy into fuch fmall Particles as that they may eafi- 
ly be circulated through the Veflels, and do there 
is made by degrees an 

ATTENUATION, or leffening of the Power 
ot Quantity of the Morbifick Matter. 

ATTICK, akind of Order in ArchiteCure af- 
ter the Manner of the City of drhens, Vitruvins 
makes it the Name of a Bas, which the Modern 
Architeéts have fince given to the Dorick Pillar. 
In our Buildings, the 4rtick is a little Order plac- 
ed upon another much greater, having, inftead of 
Pillars, nothing but Pilafters of a particular Form 
or Fafhion. 

ATTIRE, the Heralds call the Horns of a Stag 
ot Buck his Attire. 

ATTIRE, in Botany, fignifies, according to 
Dr. Grew, the third part belonging to the Flower of 
a Plant; of which the two fener are the Empale- 
ment and the Foliation, "This Attire he finds to be 
of two kinds, Semini-form and Florid ; the Semini- 
form Attire confifts of two Parts, Cheeves (or the Sta- 
mina, as fome call them) and Semets or Apices, one 
upon each Artire, The Flovid Astire is ufually 
called Thrums, as in the Flowers of Marigold, Tan- 
fey, &c. Thefe Thrums the Dr.calls Suits, which 
confit of two, but moft times of three Pieces 5 
the outer Part of the Suit is the Floret, whofe Bo- 
dy is divided at the Top like a Cow/lip Flower into 
5 Parts or diftin& Leaves. 

ATTOLLENS 4uriculam, is a Mufcle which 
confifts of divers flefhy Fibres, and is annexed to 
that Part of the Pericranium that covers the 'Tem- 
poral Mufcle, whence it defcends direCtly to its 
implantation at the Superiour Part of the fecond 
Wrinkle of the Cartilage of the Ear. Its Name 
fhews its Ufe. 

ATTOLENS Oculos, or Superbus, one of the 
fix Pairs of Mufcles that belong to the Eye, ferving 
to lift them upwards. 

ATTOLENS Nares,a Mulcle of the Nofe, 
whofe Name fhews its Ufe. 

ATTOLLENTES, area Pair of Mufcles which 
acting both together, draw all the upper Lip di- 
relly upward and outward ; but if only one, 
then one Side of the Lip is drawn obliquely. 

-ATTONITUS, Stupor, few Morbut Artonitns : 
See Apoplexy. 

ATTORNATO faciendo vel recipiendo, is a 
Writ which a Man owing Suit toa County, Hun- 
dred, Wapentake, or other Court, and defiring to 
make an Atrorney to appear for him, whom he 
doubteth whether the Sheriff orBayliff will admit 
or not, purchafeth to command him to receive and 
admit him. — . 

ATTOURNMENT, (in Law) is when one is 
Tenant for term of Life, and he in Reverfion or 
Remainder grants his Right or Eftate to another, 
then it behoves the Tenant for Life to agree 
thereto; and this Agreement is called an Attourn- 


ATREUS, is one whofe Fundament ot Privy 
Parts are not perforated. 

ATROPHY or Tabes; a Confumption arifing 
fom want of Nourifhment, and when either the 
whole Body, or fome particular Limb, withers 
and decays away. Though Tabes is often taken 
only for an Ulcer in the Lungs, from whence the. 
whole Body by degrees decays and perifhes. 

° ATTACHIAMENTA Bonorum, a Diftrefs ta- 
ken upon the Goods or Chattels of any one fued 
for Perfonal Eftate or Debt by the Legal Attachia- 
tors or Bayliffs, as a Security to anfwer the Action. 

ATTACHIAMENTA ae Spinis ex Bofco, is the 
Privilege granted to the Officers of a Foreft to take 
to them own ule Thorns, Brufh and Windfall, 
within fuch Precinéts or Liberties committed to | 
their Charge. 

ATTACHMENT, (in Law) isa Taking or 
Apptehending by Command or Writ: It differs 
from an 4rrefé in this, that an Arre/t lies only up- 
on the Body of a Man, whereas an Attachment is 
fometimes on the Goods only, and fometimes on 
Body and Goods. 

ATTACHMENT of Privilege, either gives 
Power to apprehend a Man ina Place privileged, 
or by Vertue of an Office or Privilege, to call ano- 
ther into that Court whereunto himfelf belong- 
eth. 

ATTACHMENT foreign, is a Procefs which 
is ufed to attach the Goods of Foreigners found 
within the Liberty or City, for a Debt due to the 
Party himfelf. ! 

ATTACHMENT of the Foret, isa Court held 
there every 40 Days throughout the Year, 

ATTACK of a Seige, (in the Art of War) is the 
Effort made by the Befiegers with Trenches, Mines, 
Galleries and Breaches, in order to make them- 
{elves Mafters of a Fortrefs in Storming one of 
its Sides. 

ATTACK Falfe, is that which is not vigoroufly- 
profecuted, ferving only to make a Diverfion among 
the Befieged, and to oblige thent to divide their 
Forces, that the true Attack may be carried on 
with greater Succefs. 

To ATTACK in Hank, is to attack, both Sides 
of the Baftion. 

To gain a Place by Right Attack, is to carry it 
by formal Attack and regular Works, without a 
general Storm. 

AT'TAINDURE, is when a Man hath commit- 
ted Felony or Treafon, and Judgment is paffed up- 
on him. The Children of a Perfon attainted of 
Treafon cannot be Heirs to him, or any other An- 

ceftor; and if he were Noble and Gentile before, 
thereby his Pofterity are degraded and made Bafe ; | 
and this Corruption of Blood cannot be falved but 
by an A&t of Parliament, or unlefs the Judgment 
be reverfed by Writ of Error. 

ATTAIN'T, (inLaw) isa Writ that lies where 
a falfe Verdi& is given by twelve Men, which, if 
found to be a falfe Verdict, the twelve Men are 
Attaint, and the Verdict fhall be, that their Mea- 
dows {hall be egred, their Houfes broken down, 
their Woods turned up, and their Lands and Tene- 
ments forfeited to the King. But if it pafs again{t | menr. 
him that brought that ¢rraint, he fhall be impri- ATTRACTING, or Drawing Medicines. or 
foned, and grievoufly ranfomed at the King’s| Things, are thofe which opening the Pores with 
Will. their little Particles, and dilating the Humours 

ATTAQUES : See Attack. and expelling them, where their Refiftance is 

ATTENTION, is to regifter in the Memory | {maller, not only fhews the Parts, and makes them 

‘ , Red, 


ATT. 


Red, but by driving more Vapours and Humours | 


out of the Skin and Flefh, than can make their 
way thro’ the thick inner Skin, gather them un- 
der it, and fwell it into little Bladders. 

ATTRACTION, is the drawing of one thing 
to another. Whether among the Operations of 
Natutal Bodies one upon another, there be any 
fuch thing as Attraffion, properly fo (peaking, 1s 

“a Queftion that hath been much debated amongtt 
Philofophers: And perhaps moft of thofe Effects 
which the Ancients, nor knowing fo well the 
Caufes of, did ufe to attribute to dttrattion, may 
now be very well folved by Pulfon. See fames 
Bernouli, de Gravitate Aithers, Amfterdam 1683, 
in 8°. However the Word is retained by good 
Naturalifts, and in particular, by the Excellent 
Sir [aac Newton in his Principia; but without 
there determining any thing of the Quale of it, 
for he doth not confider things fo much Phyfical- 
ly, as Mathematically. ‘This therefore being pre- 
mifed, he lays it down as an Axiom ; ‘T’hat fince 
Aftion and Re-aftion are always equal and direthly con- 
trary to each other ; therefore if any thing Attract 
another, it is it felf alfo as much attracted by that 
other thing ; taking A¢trattion in the largelt and 
moft general Senfe, for the Conatus of one Body 
towards another, however it be caufed. And in 
Cor, 1. Prop. 58. he fhews, , 

1. That if two Bodies mutually do atrratt each 
orber (by which he means the fame as gravitate to- 
wards one another) by Forces proportionable to 
their Diftances, they will defcribe both about the 
common Centre of Gravity, and about one ano- 
ther Concentrical Ellipfes 5 and vice verfa, if any 
Body do defcribe fuch Figures, their Gravitating 
or Attacting Forces are proportional to their Di- 
ftances. 

2. That if they Attraét each other with Forces 
proportional to the Squares of their Diitances, 
they will defcribe both about the common Centre 
of Gravity, and alfo about one another, Conick 
Seions, having their Umbilice in the Centre a- 
bout which the Figures are defcribed ; and vice 
verfa, &c. 

3. He demonftrates alfo, That any Particle of 
Matter within the Superficies of any Sphere or 
Globe, is attracted or gravitates by a Force propor- 
tional to its diftance aie the Centre ; but with- 
out the Surface of the Sphere, by a Force propor- 
tional to the Square of its diftance from the Cen- 
tre, Prop. 73, 74. Lib. 1. 

Hence it will follow, he faith, 

1. That at equal Diftances from the Centre of 
Homogeneal Spheres, The Attrattion will be as the 
Sphere. : 

2. And at any Diftance whatever, the Attracti 
on is as the Sphere divided by the Square of the 
Diftance.  - 

3. Which lat holds alfo in the Attractions of 
Spheres towards one another; i.e. the Attracti- 
ons are as the attraGting Globes divided by the 
Squares of the Diftances, tho’ the Globes mu- 
tually attract each other. 

The Quantity of the Force of Attra€tion in all 
Bodies at “Os Diftances, is exactly proportion- 
able to the Quantity of Matter in the Attracting 
Body, as being in reality nothing but the Refult 
or Sum of the united Forces of all thofe fingle 
Particles of which it is compofed. See Vol. II. 

ATTRACTIVE, the fame with Artrafting. 


AUD 
ATTRIBUTE, is whatever Property belongs 
properly to any Subftance or Being, and is af- 
firmed of it, of duly attributed to it, or predicated 
of ‘it, as the Logicians fpeak. 

ATTRITION, in Phyfick, is the Rubbing of 
one thing againit another ; as when Amber and 
other Eleétrick Bodies are rubb’d, to make them 
attract or emit their Eleétrick Force. 

ATTRITION , in Theology, is a Sorrow for 
offending Ged, arifing from the Apprehenfion of 
being obnoxious to Punifhment and Mifery on 
the Account of fuch Offence. 

ATTURNEY, or attorney, ina Legal Accepta- 
tion, fignifies one appointed by another Man to 
do any thing in his ftead, and 1s as much as Pro- 
curator or Syndicus in the Civil Law ; or Attorneys 
are {uch Perfons, as are by the Confent, Com- 
mandment or Requeft of another, to take heed, 
{ee to, and to take upon them, the Charge of ano- 
ther Man’s Bufinefs in his abfence. 

AVANT fof, or Ditch of the Counterfcarp, in 
Fortification, 1s a Moat or Ditch fall of Water 
running tound the Counterfcarp on the outfide 
next the Campaign at the Foot of the Glacs. It 
is not eligible to have {uch a Water-Ditch where 
it can be drained dry ; becaufe it is a T'rench rea- 
dy made for the Befiegers to defend themfelves 
againft the Sallies of the Befieged. Befides, it 
hinders putting Succours into the Place, or at leaft 
makes it more difficult fo to do. 

AVAST, a Word ufed very commonly aboard 
a Ship, fignifying to ftop, hold or ftay. 

AUDIENCE Court, is a Court belonging to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, of equal Authority 
with the Arches Court, tho’ inferiour both in Digni- 
ty and Antiquity. 

AUDIENDO & Terminando, is a Writ, but 
more properly a Commiffion, directed to certain 
Perfons, when any Riotous Affembly, Infurreéti- 
on, or heinous Mifdemeanour, or Trefpafs is com- 
mitted againit any Place. 

AUDITA Querela, isa Writ that lies where one 
is bound in a Statute or Recognifance, or where 
Judgment is given againft him fora Debt, and 
his Body in Execution thereupon ; for if he have 
a Releafe, or any other fufficient Difcharge, but 
has no Day in Court to plead it, then he fhall 
have this Writ againft him which hath recovered, 
or againft his Executors. abe 
AUDITORY Nerve is the feventh Pair of 
Nerves that comes from. the Medulla Oblongata, 
arifing from the hinder part of the Proceffixs Arne 
larés ; 1t enters the Hole in the inner Procefs of the 
Os Petrofum. It is divided into two Branches ; that 
which is foft is called Portio Mollis, and it is diftri- 
buted into the Labyrinth, Cochlea, and the Mem- 
branes which cover the Cavities of the Ear. That 
which is hard, is called Portto Dura; it goes out 
of the Ear by the Hole which is between the ?ro- 
ceffus Mafteides and Styloides ; it is divided into two 
Branches, of which one goes to the'Mufcles of 
the Tongue, or Os Hyoides, and it gives a fmall: 
Branch to the eighth Pair ; the other is diftributed 
in the External Ear, Nofe, Lips and Cheeks. 

AUDITOR, according to our Law, is an Off- 
cer of the King or fome other great Perfon, which 
yearly, by examining the Accounts of all under 
Officers accountable, makes up _a general Book ; 
with the Difference between their Receipts and 
Charge, and their Allowances, commonly called 
Allocations ; as namely, the Auditots of the Exche- 
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quer take the Accounts of thofe Receivers, who 
colleét the Revenues of the Aumentation, as alfo 
of the Sheriffs, Efcheators, Colleftors and Cu- 
ftomers, and fet them down, and perfect them. 

AUDITORS of the Preft or Impreft, are Offi- 
cers in the Exchequer, who take and make up the 
great Accounts of Ireland, Beraick, the Mint, and 
of any Money impreft to any Man for the King’s 
Service. 

AUDITOR of the Receipts, is an Officer of the 
Exchequer that files the Teller’s Bills, and makes 
an Entry of them, and gives the Lord Treafurer 
a Certificate of the Money received the Week be- 
fore. He maketh Debentures to every Teller, be- 
fore they pay any Money, and taketh their Ac- 
counts: He keepeth the Black Book of Receipts, and 
the Treafurer’s key of the Treafury, and feeth every 
Teller’s Money lock’d up in the New Treafury. 

AVE, fee Aile. 

AVELANE, the Form of a Crofs which the 
Heralds give us, which refembles four Filberds in 
their Husks or Cafes, joined together at the great 
End; from whence it feems to take its Name, 
for a Filberd is Nux Avellana 

AVENTURE, (but more properly) 4dventure, 
isa Term in Law fignifying a Mifchance, caufing 
the Death of a Man without Felony, as when he 
is fuddenly drowned or burnt, falling into the Wa- 
ter or Fire, or killed by any Difeafe or Mifchance. 

AVENUE, (in Fortification) is an opening or 
inlet into any Fort, Baftion, or fuch like Place. 

AVERAGE, (in Law) is that Service which 
the Tenant owes to his Lord, to be done by the 
Beafts of the ‘Tenant. 

It alfo fignifies a certain Contribution which 
Merchants and others pay proportionably towards 
their Loffes that have their Goods caft away in a 
Tempeft, for the faving of the Ship or Goods, or 
the Lives of them that are therein. 

AVERIIS capts in Withernam, is a Writ for the 
taking of Cattel to his ufe, that hath his Cattel yn- 
lawfully taken by another, and driven out of the 
County where they are taken, that they cannot 
be replevy’d. 

AVERMENT, (in Law) is where a Man pleads 
a Plea in Abatement of the Writ, or Barr of Acti- 
on, which he fays he is ready to prove, as the 
Court will award. This offer to prove the Plea 
is called an Averment. 

AVERPENY, is to be quit of divers Sums of 
Money for the King’s Arrearages. 

AVERRUNCATION, in Agriculture, figni- 
fies the lopping off fuperfluous Branches. 

AUGE, an Aftronomical Term, the fame as A- 
pogeum, is that Point of the Orbit, wherein a Pla- 
net being, is furtheft diftant from the Central Bo- 
dy about which it revolves, and is then floweft in 
Motion, infomuch that from this Point the di- 
ftance of a Planet is reckoned, to find thereby the 
Inequality of its Motion. 

AUGMENTATION, was the Name. of a 
Court ereéted by King Henry the Eighth, for the 
encreafe of the Revenues of the Crown, by the 
Supprelion of the Abbies and Religious Houfes : 
This Court was diffolved in Queen Mary's Reign ; 
but the Office of ugmentation remains to this 
Day, wherein there are many Records of great ufe 
and importance. 

AUMONE, (Tenure in 4umone) is a Tenure 
per liberam Eleemofynam, as where Lands are given 
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at certain times for the good of the Donor’s Soul. 


AVOWEE, is he to whom the Right of 4d- 


vowfon of any Church appertaineth, fo that he 
may prefent in his own Name; and is called 4 
wowee, for a difference from thofe that fometimes 
price in another’s Name, as a Guardian that pre- 


enteth in the Name of his Ward: And alfo to be 
diftinguifhed from thofe which have the Lands 


whereunto an 4dvoufon appertaineth, but only 
for term of their Lives, of Years, or by Intrufion, 


or by Diffeifin. 

AVOWRY (a Law Term).ie, when one takes 
a Diftrefs for Rent or other thing, and the other 
fues Replevin ; now he that took the Dittrefs jufti- 
fying the Act, is faid to Avow it. 

AURICUL Cordis, are two Appendages to the 
Heart, feated at its Bafis over the Ventricles ; they 
are fo called from fome Refemblance that they 
bear to the Ears of a Man’s Head. They arite 
from a long Bafis, and end in an obtufe Point, 
thereby forming an obtufe Triangle. ‘They are of 
the fame Fabrick and ufe with the Ventricles o- 
ver which they ftand, being Mufcles as they are, 
made up of the fame order of Fibres, which are 
carried into oppofite Tendons ; whereof that at 
the Bafis of the Heart is common to it and the 
Auricule, and the otherruns along their upper part. 
The Right 4uricle is largerand fofter than tela 
The Superfices of both is fmooth when tiey are 
full, but wrinkled when empty, and more fo in 
the Left than in the Right One. On being cut o- 

en they exhibit many flefhy Columns running 
trom the Upper Tendon to the Lower, and be- 
tween them ee are pretty deep Furrows or long 
Cavities, but fewer in the Right Auricle than in 
the Left. They are dilated and contracted in like 
manner as the Heart is, but at different times 5 
for the Syftole of the Ventricles is at the fame time 
with the Diaftele of the Auricles and vice verfa ; fo 
that the Auricles are receiving their Blood from 
the Veins, while the Ventricles are expelling theirs 
fato the Arteries: But when the Ventricles are 
tylaxed and empty in their Diaftole, then the Auri- 
cles force the Blood into them by their Syl/tole. 
They are nourifhed by Branches of Arteries 
fpringing from the Coroxaria, which Dr. Ruy/cb 
(who feems firft to have taken notice of this) calls 
therefore Arterie Auriculares, and no doubt but 
they have Branches alfo of Veins to attend them. 
Their Ufe is to receive the Venal Blood which 
comes immediately out of the Vena Cava and Pul- 
monaris, and to meafure it as it were (faith Gibfon) 
into the Ventricles; and to expel it thither with 
the greater Force, the Internal Fibres or Columns 
of their Cavity arifing from their Root where they 
are joined to the Bafis of the Heart, reach direétly 
outwards towards the Vena Cava and Pulmonaris 5 
and in the Diaftole of the 4uricule, grafp the Blood 
contained in their Cavities like fo many Fingers, 
and {queeze it into the Ventricles, now relaxed in 
their Diaftole. 

AURIGA, a Conftellation confifting of 23 Stars 
in the Northern Hemifphere. 

AURIPIGMENTUM, yellow Arfenick. 

AURUM Fulminans, or Saffron of Gold, is 
thus made ; put a Drachm of thin Plates of Gold 
into a Matrafs, and then pour on it by little and 
little (or elfe there will be fo great an Efferve- 


cence, that the Matter will boil over the Glafs) 


3 or 4 Drachms of Aqua Regalis, Set the Mattafs 


to fome Church, or Religious Houfe, upon Con- | in warm Sand, and when the Ebullitions are over, 


dition that fome Service or Prayers fhall be offered | the Menftrum will have diffolved as much of the 


Gold 
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Gold-as it can contain. Pour off the Solution, by 
Inclination, into another Glafs, and then pour into 
the Mixture gradually, fome of the Volatile Spi- 
rit of Sal Armoniack, or Oil of Tartar per deli- 
quium, and the Gold will precipitate to the Bot- 
tom of the Glafs: Let it ftand a while till all is fal- 
Jen down, then pour off the Liquor, and wash the 
Powder carefully with warm Water till it grows 
infipid : Then dry it in a Paper by a gentle Fire, 
taking care it do not fire, which ’tis apt to do with 
a terrible Noife. If you diffolve a Drachm of Gold, 
there will be 4 Scruples of Aurim Fulminans well 
dried. It takes its Name from its fulminating or 
making a great Noife like Thunder, when ’tis heat- 
ed over the Fire in a Spoon, for it will go off like 
a Gun, but without doing any Mifchief, its Force 
being chiefly downward. The EffeG feems to come 
from fome Parts of the Aqua Regalis, which re- 
‘main ftill {ticking in the Gold, and thefe being of 
a very Spirituous and Volatile Nature, do break 
out with great Violence when the Powder comes 
to take Fire. 

Thofe who would know a way to make as 

reat, but yet a much lefs expenfive Noife, may | 
Be the Word Pulvis Fulminans, Vf halfits Weight 
of Sulphur powdered, be mingled with Aurum Ful- 
minans, its fulminating Quality will be deftroyed. 

Though on feveral Trials defignedly made to 
make Gun-powder take Fire in Mr. Boyle's exhauft- 
ed Receiver, it could not be effected 5 yet he found 
that 4urwm Fulminans would take Fire there, and 
go off, both by means of a Burning-Glafs, and of 
a Piece or hot fron. 

AURUM Mofaicum, is made by mixing and 
fubliming Mercury, Tin, Sulphur and Sal Armoni- 
ack all together. 

AURUM Porabile: The Alchymifts pretend to 
be able to feparate the Salt and Sulphur of Gold, 
and then diffolving it ina Liquor, it may be drank, 
and therefore is called Aurum Potabile : But this is 
a meer Impofture, the durum Potabile being no- 
thing ufually but fome rich Cordial Liquor wi 
Pieces of Leaf-Geld in it. 

AUSTERE Taj?, is fuch an one as modera 
conftringes the Mouth and Tongue with fomeA 
rity, as is the Taft of unripe Fruits. 

AUSTRAL, the fame with Southern : Thus, 

AUSTRAL Signs, are the fix laft Signs of the 
Zodiack ; fo called, becaufe they are on the South 
Side of the Equinotfial. 

AUTHENTICKS, the Word 4uthentick fig- 
nifies of good Authority ; and therefore the 3d 
Volume or Tome of the Civil Law; is called The 
Authenticks, from the Greek Word asSelév, be- 
caufe it hath its 4utbority from it felf,and proceed- 
ing from the Emperor’s own Mouth 5 or elfe that 
they are Originals to other Writings which are 


tranfcribed out of them. They are a Volume of 


new Conftitutions, fet out by Suftiniax the Em- 
perot, after the Code, and brought into the Body of 
the Law, under one Book. 

There is not in thefe that good Order and Me- 
thod obferved, as there is in the Code, or in the Di- 
geft ; but as any doubrful Point came to be confi- 
dered, you haye here the Princes Determination 
of it ; and that fet down as the Cafes occafionally 
occurred. 9 7 = 2 : 

The whole Volume is divided into Nine Colla- 
tions, Conflitutions or Sesions (1 mean in the, La- 
tin Verfion, for in the Greek there is not this Di- 


vifion into Collations) and thefe are fubdivided | 


into 168 Novels, each of which is diftributed int 
feveral Chapters. ‘They are called Novels, becaufe 
they were New Laws in comparifon of the Code and 
Digeft ; juft as the Conftitutions of the Empe- 
rors which wete ewly publifhed afte# the Bafili- 
ca were called the Meike GF Leo, Nicepborus, Mi- 
chael, &c. ; 
AUTOGRAPHY, is the pecular Hand Wii- 
ting of any particular Perfon ; or the Original 
of any Treatife or Difcourfe, in refped of To 
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: AUTOMATA, ate Mechanical or Mathema- 

sy ab cne or Engines, that going bya Spring, 
eight, exc. feem to move of themfel 

Watch, a Clock, exc. Secs eee 
AUTOPSY, is Ocular InfpeGtion, or feeing a 


thing with our own Eyes. 


AUX, the fame with -Apogeon, 
AUXILLIARY Pérbs, in Grammar, are fuch as 


help to form or conjugate others ; as to have and 


to be in the Englifh ‘Tongue, Eftre and voir in 
the French, Icalian, Spanibs, ec 


4 AUXILIUM Curie, a Precept or Order of 
Court, for the citing or convening of one Party 


at the Suit of another. 


AUXILIUM Petere, in Law, fignifies to pray 
Suit in a Caufe; that is, when an inferior Te- 


nant is impleaded, and not capable to defend the 


Right in his own Name; he prayeth Aid of the 
Superior Lord to affift and juttify his Plea. 
AUXILIUM Rvgis, King’s Aid, or Money le- 


vy'd for the King’s Ufe, and publick Service. 


AUXILIUM Vicecomitum, the Aid or Cufto- 
mary Dues paid to the Sheriff, for the better fup- 
port of his Office, 

AWARD, (a Term in Law) properly fignifying 
the Judgment of one that is neither affigned by 
Law, or appointed by the Judges for the ending a 


Matter in Controverfie, but is chofen by the Par- 


ties themfelves that are at varianée. 

AWN, in Botany, 4ri/fa, is the Beard growing 
out of the Husk of Corn or Grafs. 

AWNING, aboard a Ship, is when a Sail, a 


Tarpaulin,, or the like, is hung over any part of 


the Ship above the Decks, to keep off the Sun, the 
Rain, or the Wind. | In a Long-Boat, they make 
an Awning by bringing the Sailover the Yard and 
Stay, and boming it out with the Boat-Hook. 

AX or Axe, the fame with Axis, which fee. 

AXILLAR Veins, are the two Branches of the 
afcending Trunk of the Vena Cava, called Rami 
Subelavii, which running obliquely uiider the 
Clavicule, as foon as they are paft them, and go 
up to the Armpits, are called <xillares : And 
each of thefe parts it felf into two Veins, the Ce- 
phalica and Bajilica, 

AXILLARY “tery, is that part of the Subcla- 
vian Branches of the afcending ‘Trunk of the 4or- 
ta, that is got out of the Thorax and comes into 
the Arm-pits. 

AXIOM, is fuch a common, plain, felf, evident 
and received Notion, that it cannot be made more 
plain and evident by Demonftration, becaufetis 
its felf much better known than any thing that 
can be brought to prove it ; as, That nothing can 
att where it is not : That a thing cannot be and not 
be at the fame time: Thar the Whole is greater than 
a Part : That where there is no Law, there is no Tran{- 
greffion, &c. 

AXIS, is the third Vertebra from the Skull. 

AXIS of .a Cylinder, is that Quiefcent Right 
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Line, 
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Line, about which the Parallelgram is turned, 
which by its Revolution forms the Cylinder. 

AXIS of a Conick Seftion, is a Line pafling 
through the Middle of the Figure, and perpendi- 
cular to the Ordinates. 

AXIS of a Figure, isa Streight Line, conceived 
to proceed from the Vertex to the Bafe. k 

AXIS of a Circle or Shpere, is a 5 ae Line 
pafling through the Center from one Side to ano- 
ther ; and is the fame with the Diameter. 

AXIS of the World, is an imaginary Line con- 
ceived to pafs through the Center of the Earth 
from one bole to another. 

AXIS of the Zodiack, is alfo conceived to pafs 
through the Earth, and to be terminated in the 
Poles of the Zodiack, ; é 

AXIS of Rotation or Circumvolution, is an 1 
maginary Line, about which any plain Figure is 
conceived to be turned to make a Solid : ‘Thus a 
Sphere is conceived to be made by the Rotation of 
a Semi-circle about its Diameter , and a Right Cone 
by that of a Right angled Triangle about its Per- 
pendicular. 

AXIS Secudus, in the Hyperbole and Ellipfis, is 
the Conjugate Diameter, which fee. This is fome- 
times called the Axis Refus. 

AXIS, in Opticks, is the Ray which of all that 
are fent to the Eye falls perpendicularly on it, and 
which by confequence, pafled through the Center 
of the Eye. 

AXIS Common or Mean, is a Right Line drawn 
from the Point of Concourfe of the two Optick 
Nerves through the Middle of the Right Line which 
joins the Extremity of the {ame Oprick, Nerves. 

AXIS of Incidence, in Dioptricks, is a Right 
Line drawn through the Point of Incidence, and 
perpendicular to the Refracting Surface. 

AXIS of Refraétion, is that which is made by 
the Ray of Incidence, direétly prolonged on the 
fae of the fecond Medium by the Ray of Re- 

ration. 

AXIS of any Glafs (in Opticks) is a Right Line 
drawn perpendicularly through the Centre of the 
Glafs; or if it be a Convex Glafs, through the 
thickeft Part ; if Concave, through the thinneft 
Part (which in each is called the Pole of the Glafs) 
direGtly on to the Centre of the Sphere, the Glafs 
Figure is a Segment of. 

AXIS in Peritrocbio, is a Machine for the rai- 
fing of Weights, confifting of a Cylindrical Beam 
(which is the Axis) lying Horizontally, and fup- 
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orted ateach End by a Piece of Timber; and 
fomewhere about it, it hath a kind of Lympanwn 


ot Wheel, which iscalled the Peritrochium, in whofe 
Circumference are Holes made to put in Staves 
(like thofe of a Windlefs or Capftain) in order to 
turn the Axis round the mote eafily, and thereby 
to raife the Weight required by Means of 2 Rope 
which winds round the Axis. See Vol. I. 

AXIS Indeterminate of an Hyperbola, is a Right 
Line which divides into two equal Parts, and at 
Right Angles, an infinite number of Lines drawn 
parallel to one another within the Hyperbola, 

AXIS Determinate, in that Figure, isa Right 
Line drawn between the Vertexes or Tops of the 
oppofite Sections or Hyperbola. 

AXIS Conjugatus, in the Hyperbola: See Conju- 

ate. 
‘ AZIMUTH, is an Arch of the Horizon com- 
prehended between the Meridian ofthe Place, and 
any other Azimuth Circle ; or contained between 
the Prime Vertical, and any other Azimuth Circle, 


To find the Azimuth at any time : See the 
11th Cafe of Oblique angled Spherical Triangles un- 
der the Word Trigonometry, 


To find the Sun’s Azimuth, as alfo the Hour, by 
the Globe, having the Sun’s Place and Altitude g1- 
yen. 

Reétify your Globe, and fit the Quadrant ; then 
turn both Globe and Quadrant about till the 
Sun’s Place cut the given Altitude in the 
Quadrant; for then the Index fhews the 
Hour, and the Quadrant the Azimuth in the 
Horizon. 


To find the Sun’s Azimuth at Six, having the 
Latitude, of the Place, and the Sun’s Declination gi- 
ven. 

Say, As the Co-Sine of the Latitude: Is to the 
Radius :: So is the Co-Tangent of the Sun’s 
Declination : To the Tangent of the Sun’s 
Azimuth at Six. 


Pesont Let the Latitude be 51 Deg. 30. Min. 


and the Sun’s Declination be 11°. 30’. 


Then to the Ar.co. of the Gat) a ‘ 
Co-Sine of b 51. 30.—-0,205850 
Add the Co-Tangent of 11°. 31'—10,690891 
Sum is the Tangent of 83°. 50’.=10,896741 
which is the Azimuth at Six required. 


To find the Time when the Sun will be exactly 
on the Eaft or Weft Azimuth, having the Sun’s 
Declination and Latitude of the Place given. 
Say, As the Co-Tangent of the Declination : Is 
to the Co-Tangent of the Latitude: : So is 

“Radius; To the Sine of an Ark ; which 
converted into Time, fhews the Hour from 
Six. 


Example, Suppofe the Declination be 11°. 31’. 
The Latitude of the Place 51. 30. 


Then to the Ar. co. of the g Res a 9 
Co-Tangent of IL°. 31.— 930940 
Add the Co-Tangent of 51 .30°.-—9,900605 


Sum is the Sine of 09°. £2,==19,209713 
which is 48 Minutes of an Hour. 


Therefore 
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Therefore the Sun will be due Eaft in the Morn- 
ning 12 Minutes before 7, and Weft in the Even- 
ing 12 Minutes after 5. 


To find the 4zimuth, having given the Latitude 
of the Place, the Sun’s Altitude at Six, and pre- 
fent Altitude. 

In Summer, Pans é 
As the Co-fine of the Altitude: Is to the 
sane of the Latitude :: So is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sines of the Sun’s Altitude 
at 6, and prefent Altitude: To the Sine of 
the Azimuth from Eat to Weft. 
In Winter. 

- Say, As the Co-fine of the Altitude: Is to the 
‘Tangent of the Latitude :: So is the Sum of 
the Sines of the Sun’s Altitude at 6; and pre- 
fent Altitude : To the Sine of the Azimuth 
from Eaft or Weft. | : 

AZIMUTH Compa/s, is am Inftrament made in 
a large Box, with Jambols and a broad Limb, 
having 90 Deg. diagonally divided, with an Index 
and’T bread to take the Sun’s Amplitude or Azimuth, 
in order to find the Difference between the Mag- 
netical Meridian and the Sun’s Meridian, which 
fhews the Variation of the Compafs. 

AZIMUTH Magnetical: See Magnetical Axi- 
muth, 

AZIMUTHS, or Vertical Circles, are great Cir- 
eles interfeéting each other in the Zenith and Na 
dir, (as Meridians or Hour-Circles do in the Pole) 
and cutting the Horizon at Right Angles. 

On the Globes thefe Circles are not drawn, but 
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are reprefented by the Quadrant of Altitude when 


it is Screwed in the Zenith, 

And on thefe 4zimuths is reckoned the Sun’s 
Altitude, when he is not on the Meridian, 

AZOTH, among the Chymifts, fignifies fome- 
times an Univerfal Medicine, fometimes the Mer- 
cury of a Metal. 

AZURE, the Herald’s Term for a Blue Co- 

=== ~lour in the Coats of all Perfons 
under the Degree of a Baron ; 
but in the Efcutcheons of the 
Noblemen ’tis called Saphir ; and 
in thofe of Sovereign Princes ’tis 
called Gupiter. In Engraving 
‘tis reprefented by Strokes. or 
Hatches drawn only Horizontal- 
ly, thus, as in the annexed Figure, 

AZUGUS or AZYGOS, is a notable Branch 
of the Vena Cava, called Vena fine pari, becaufe it 
is fingle, having no Fellow. It defcends thro’ the 
right fide of the Cavity of the Thorax; and when 
it is come as far as the Eighth or Ninth /ertebru, 
it begins juft to keep the Middle, and fends forth 
on each Side Intetcoftal Branches to the Inter- 
{tices of the Eight loweft Ribs, and there is di- 
vided into two Branches, of which the Larger 
defcends to the Left, betwixt the Procefiés of the 
Diaphragm, and is inferted fometimes into the 
Cava above or below the Emulgent, but oftner in- 
to the Emulgent it felf. The other, which goes 
down on the Right-hagd, enters the Cava, com- 
monly a little above the Emulgent, but very fel- 
dom is joined to the Emulgent it {elf 
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Shrubs or Herbs, are {uch as bear Berries 5 
and Berries are Fruits covered with a thin 
Membrane, in which is contained a Pulp, which 
rows foft and moift when ripe, and contains the 
Seed within the Subftance. The Bacciferous Herbs 
are the Chamemorus, Smilax afpera, Bryonia Alba 
and Nigra, Angelica Baccifera, Aconitum Racemofum, 
Solanum Racemofum Americanum, 
Alexandrina, Oxymyrfine, Polygonatum, Lilium Con- 
wallixnom, Monophyllon, Mandragora, Herba Paris, Sola- 
mim Letbale, Malum Infanum, Solanum Vulgare, Al- 
ne Baccifera, Solanum Somniferum, Alkekengi, Afpa- 
vagus, Vite Idei palluftrs, &c. 
The Bacciferous Treess Mr. four 
kinds, 
tr. Such as bear a Caliculate or Naked Berry, 
the Flower and Calix both falling off together, and 
leaving the Berry bare, as the Saffafras Tree, &c. | 
>, Such as have a Naked, Monopyrenows Fruit, 

z, e. containing in it only one Seed ; as the Arbutus 
Terebinthus, Lentifews, Vifews, Phyllerea, Sambucus, 
Aquaticus, Laureola, Chamelea Germanica (or Mete- 
yveon) Viburnum, Cornus, Rhamnus, &c. 

3. Such as have alfoa Naked but Polypyrenous 
Fruit ; i.e. one containing two oF more Kernels 
or Sceds within it ; as the Fa/aminum, Liguftrum, 
Alnus, Berberis, Alaternus, Sambucus Vulgaris, Vite, 
the Tea Plant, Euonymus Vulgaris, Agrifolium, Rham- 
nus Catbarticus, Cappars, Erica Baccifera, &c. 

4. Such as have their Fruit compofed of many 
Acini or round foft Balls (for the Word Acinus, 10 
Botany, is rather a Grape than a Grapeftone) fet 
clofe together like a Bunch of Grapes ; as the Uva 
Marina, Rubus Vulgaris, Rubus Ideus, and the Rubus 
minor frudtu Ceruleo. 

BACCIVOROUS Creatures, 
as feed upon Berries. 

_ BACCERIND Thief, (a 
ing a Thief taken with the 
having on his Back or about him, 
hath follen. It is by fome taken for an 
ggainit Vert or Venifon in the Forett. 

BACCHIUS, is a Foot of a Latin Verfe, con- 
fifting of three Syllables, where the firft is fhort, 
and the two laft long, as Egeftus : This is the Re- 

verfe of a Daétyle, 

BACILLI, are thofe Medicines which are of a. 
long round Figure like a Stick, eve. 

BACK STAYS, of a Ship, fee Stays. 
BACK-STAFF, the fame with Davis's Qua- 
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Ray divides into 


are fuch Animals 


Term in Law) fignify- 
Manner (as the fay) # ¢. 
thofe things he 
Offender 


drant, ot the English Quadrant, as "tis called by the 


Hypogloffium, Laurus | 
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French, “T'was invented by one Capt. Davis a 
Welchman ; and is a Sea Inftrument of good ufe 
to take the Sun’s Altitude at Sea. It confifts of 
three Vanes 4, Band C; and of two Arches. 

The Vane at 4 is called the Horizon Vane ; that 

at B the Shade Vane , and that at C the Sight Vane. 
The lefler Ark B is of 60 Degrees, and that of C 
(or fg) of 30 Degrees, In time of Obfervation 
the Shadow Vane B is fet upon the 60 Arch juft 
to an even Degree of fome Altitude lefs than you 
judge the Complement of the Sun’s Altitude will 
be, by 10 or 15 Degrees. ‘The Horizon Vane is 
put onat 4, and the Sight Vane on the 30th Ark 
fg; and then the Obferver’s Back being turned 
to the Sun (whence the Name of Back-Staff or 
Back-Quadrant) he lifts up the Inftrament, and 
looks thro’ the Sight Vane, rifing or falling the 
Quadrant till the Shadow of the upper Edge of 
the Shade Vane falk on the upper Edge of the Slit 
in the Horizon Vane ; and if then you can fee the 
Horizon thro” the faid Slit, the Obfervation is 
well made: But if the Sea appear inftead of the 
Horizon, move the Sight Vane lower towards g ; 
If the Sky appear, move it upwards towards 5 
and fo try till it comes right. F 

Then obferve how many Degrees and Minutes 
are cut by that Edge of the Sight Vane, which an- 
{wers to the Sight Hole, and to them add the De- 
grees cut by the upper Edge of the Shade Vane : 
The Sum is the Sun’s Diftance from the Zenith, 
or the Complement of his Altitude. 

To find the Meridian Altitude by this Inftru- 
ment, you muft continue the Obfervation as long 
as you perceive the Altitude to be increafing 5 
which you will find by the Sea’s appearing fill 
thro’ the Slit inftead of the Horizon, and as you 
move the Sight Vane lower: But as foon as ever 
you fee the Sky appear inftead of the Horizon, 
the Altitude is then diminifhing, and you muft 
defift ; and adding as before the Degree and Mi- 
nutes on the two Arks together into one Sum, it 
gives the Sun’s Zenith Diftance, or his Co-Alti- 
tude; and this fubftracted from go°. leaves the 
true Altitude above the Horizon. 

That excellent Aftronomer Mr. Hamftead, con- 
trived a Glafs Lens or double Convex to be placed 
in the Middle of the Shade Vane, which makes a 
{mall bright Spot on the Shit of the Horizon Vane, 
inftead of the Shade : And this isa great Improve- 
ment, if the Glafs be truly made, for by this 
Means the Inftrament may be ufed in Hazy Wea- 
ther, and a much more accurate Obfervation made 
in clear Weather, than could be by the Shadow. 

But after all, this Quadrant is by no Means fo 
accurate as could be wifhed ; and a large heavy 
Brafs Aftrolabe muft needs be a much better In- 
ftrument. 

BACULE (in Fortification) is a kind of Port- 
Cullis or Gate made like a Pit-fall with a Counter- 
poife, and fupported by two great Stakes. Tis 
ufually made before the Corps de Gards advanced 
near the Gates. , 

BACULOMETRY, according to fome, is the 
Art of meafuring acceffible and inacceflible Lines, 
by the help of one or more Staves. 
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BADGER (in Law) is one that is Licenced to 
buy Corn or other Victuals in one Place, and carry 
it to another. 

BAILE or Bale; the Seamen call lading or caft- 
ing the Water by Hand out of a Boat Bailing; and 
when the Water is thus Bailed out, they fay, the 
Boat is freed. They call alfo thofe Hoops that 
bear up the Tilt of a Boat Bailes. 

BAILE (in Law) is the fetting at liberty one 
Arrefted or Imprifoned upon an Aétion either Ci- 
vil or Criminal, under Sureties taken for his Ap- 
pearance ata Dayand Place certainly affigned : And 
there is both Common and Special Baile; Common 
Baile is in AGtions of fmall Prejudice, or flight 
Proof, in which Cafe any Sureties are taken: Spe- 
cial Baile is given in Cafes of greater Weight, 
who muft be fubfidy Men at the leaft, and they 
according to the Value. ; 

BAILEMENT (a Term inLaw) fignifying the 
Delivery of things, whether Writings or Goods, 
to another, fometimes to be delivered back to the 
Bailor, that is, to him that fo delivers them, fome- 
times to the ufe of him to whom they are deli- 
vered; and fometimes to a third Perfon. 

BAILIFF, is an Officer that belongs to a Man- 
nor, to order the Husbandry, and hath Authority 
to pay Quit-Rents ifluing out of the Mannor, fell 
Trees, repait Houfes, exc. This Officer is he whom 
the ancient Saxons called a Reeve. 

BAILIFF Errant, is one that the Sheriff 
makes and appoints to goabout the Country to 
execute Writs, to fummon the Country Seffions; 
Affizes, ec. 

BAILIFF Franchifes, are thofe which are ap- 
pointed by every Lord within his Liberty, to do 
fuch Offices within his Precin&ts, as the Bailiff Er- 
rant doth abroad in the Country. 

BAILIWICK, is the Jurifdiction of a Bailiff 
i Lotd’s Franchife, 
ral Rule for Conftructing Equa- 
tions : See Conjiruthions of Equations. 

BALANI, are certain Excrefences ufually grow- 
ing to che Shells of the larger forts of Sea Shell- 
Pithes. , 

BALANUS (as it is-called by fome) or Glans, 

is the Nut of the Yard covered with the Foreskin ; 
fometimes theClitors is fo called. It often alfo fig- 
nifies a Suppofitory. Blanchard. 
’ BALL and Socket, is an Inftrament made of 
Brafs, with a perpetual Screw to hold any Tele- 
feope, Quadrant, or Surveying Inftrument, on a Staff 
for Surveying, Aftronomical, or other ufes. 

BALLANCE or Libra, is one of the Six fim- 
ple Powers in Mechanichs, which ferves to find out 
the Equality or Difference of Weights in heavy 
Bodies. It is only a double Lever whofe Hypomoch- 
lion is at the Centre of its length. 

BALLANCE of the Air, {ee Barometer. 

BALLANCE of a Watch or Clock, is that part 
of it, which by its Motion regulates and deter- 
mines the Beats: The circular Part of it is called 
the Rim, and its Spindle the Verge: There belongs 
to it alfo two Pallats or. Nuts, which play in the 
Fangs of the Crown-wheel. In Pocket Watches 
that {trong ftud, in which the lower Pever of the 
Verge plays ; and in the Middle of which one Pevet 
of the Crown-wheel runs, is called the Potays, or 
rather Potence, ‘The wrought Piece which covers 
the Ballance, and in which the upper Pevet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock, "The {mall Spring in 
new Pocket Watches is called Regulator, 


BALLANCE or Libra, is the Name of one of 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiack into the firft De. 
gree of which when the Sun comes, the Autumnal] 
Equinox happens, and is the 12th of September, 

BALLAST of a Ship, is fome heavy Matter, as 
Stones, evc. laid in the Hold next to the Keelfon 
or falfe Keel, in order to keep a Ship Stiff, fo that 
fhe may bear the more Sail. The Words about it 
are Trench the Ballat, i.e, divide it into two or more 
Parts. The Ballaft is Shor, that is, *tis run over 
from one Side to the other : When a Ship hath not 
Ballaft enough, they fay fhe is Walt, 

BALLESTER, or Ballufter,in the Capital of the 
Tonick Column, is the lateral Part of the Scroll which 
makes the Curl-turf, 

BALLISTA, an ancient Watlike Engine to caft 
or fhoot Darts or Stones, to batter and {hake City 
Walls. 

BALLIVO amovendo, is a Writ to remove a 
Bailiff out of his Office, for want of fufficient li- 
ving in his Bailiwick. 

BALLON or Balon, ts the French Word for a 
large Receiver or Veffel ufed in Chymiftry, to re- 
ceive what is diftilled or drawn off by the Fire. 

BALLON, in Architeéture, is taken fora round 
Globe, or top of a Pillar. 

BALLS or Ballers, a frequent Bearing in Coats 
of Arms; but they are never called fo in Heral- 
dy, but according to their feveral Colours have 
the following Names; 

Befants, when the Colour is Or. 

Plates, when ’tis Argent. 

Hurts, when ’tis Azure. 

Torteauxes, when tis Gules, 

Pomeis, when tis Vert. 

Pellets or Agre és, when Sable, Some write it 

Ogreffes. ; 

Golpes, when Purpute. 

Orenges, when ‘Tenne. 

Guzes, when Sanguine. 

And thefe Nine contain all the Colours ufually 
mentioned Heraldy. 

BALLUSTRADE, in Architecture, fignifies a 
Row of little turn’d Pillars, high enough for'a 
Man to reft his Elbows on, fixed upon a Terrafs, 
or upon the Top of a Building ; or to make any 
Separation between one Part of it and another. 

BALNEUM, a Word much ufed by the Chy- 
mifts ; it properly fignifies a Veflel of Water, in 
which the Body ox Cucurbite containing any Matter 
to be diftilled is placed, that fo the Water heating, 
may heat the Cucurbite gently and by degrees. 
And this is what they call corruptly. 

BALNEUM Marie ; but it fhould be Balnewn 
Maris, i. e. a Sea or Water Bath, And in refpect 
to the Mildnefs of the Heat in this way of Diftil- 
lation, where the Fire never touches the Cucurbite 
immediately. They call feveral other gentle ways 
of Diftillation by the Name of Balzeum, as. 

BALNEUM VPaporo/um, where the Veffel con- 
taining the Matter to be diftilled heated by the 
Steam of hot or boiling Water. 

BALNEUM Avene or Sineris 5 which they call 
alfo fometimes Balzewm Brenofum, and Balneum 
Ginereum, is when the Cucurbite, or Retort, or 
Veffel holding the Matter to be diftilled is placed 
in a Pot of Sand or Afbes, and fo is heated by the 
Heat of the Sand of Afhes. 

BALSAM, fignifics, 1. The Juice of an Ara- 


bian Tree called Opoballamum, to which are allied 


the Natural Balfams, as that of Tol, Peru, exc. 
adly, A 
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2dly, A fometire thick and odoriferous, fpiti- 
tuous and penetrating Subftance, of the Confi- 
fence of an Ointment, as Apoplextick Balfam, Bal- 
fam o Rofes, e7c. 

gdly, A fort of Liquors drawn or extracted 
from Gums and Refinous Subftances with Spirit 
of Wine. 

athly, This Name is given alfo by the Chymifts 
to the Solutions and Preparations of fome Salts, as 
Balfam of Saturn, Tartar, Sal-gemm, 7c. ; 

stbly, Some particular Preparations of Medi- 
cines in this Form are called by this Name, as 
Ballam of Sulphur, ere. 

BALSAM of Sarury, 1s a Solution of Saccharum 
Saturni made with Spirit of Oil of Turpentine, 
and digefted till the Matter hath gained a Red 
Tinature. 

BAN, is a-Proclamation made at the Head of 
a Body of Troops, or in the feveral Quarters of 
the Army, by found of Trumpet or beat of Drums, 
either of obferving or Martial Difcipline, for de- 
claringa New Ofticer, punifhing a Soldier, or the ! 


like. i 
BANDELET, is a French Term for one of the 
Ornaments in ArchiteGture, which they call alfo 
Regle: "Tis greater than the Lift, but alittle lefs 
than what they calla Platte Bande 5 it encompadfes | 
the Pillar quite round about like a Ring. 
BANK, in Common Law, fignifies the Bench 
or Seat of Judgment : But there 1s another fort of 
Bank, where there is a great Sum of Money 
let out to ufe,returned by Exchange, or otherwife | 
difpofed to Profit. s 
BANKRUPT, one that hath confumed his E- 
flate, or is run out in his Trade. 
BANNIMUS, the Form of Expulfion of any 
Member from the Univerfity of Oxford, affix: 
ing the Sentence, up in fome Publick Place, as a 
Denunciation or Promulgation of it. 
BANQUETTE, in Fortification, is alittle Foot 
Pace or Elevation of Earth in Form of a Step, .or 
the Bottom of a Parapet, or that which the Muf- 
queteers get up to difcover the Countefcarp, or to 
fire upon the Enemies in the Moat, or in the Co- 
vertway. "Thefe Banquets are generally a Foot and 
a half high, and almoft three Foot broad. 
BARAK or Baraque, is an Hutt like a little 
Cottage for Soldiers to lie in the Camp: For- 
merly thofe for the Horfe were called Baracks, and 
thofe for the Foot Hutts; but now Barack is ufed 
for both indifferently. They are made ufually 
when the Soldiers have no Tents, or when an Ar- 
my lies long ina Place in bad Weather, becaufe 
they keep out Cold and Wet much better than 
Tents. ‘They are generally made by fixing four 
trong forked Poles in the Ground, and then lay- 
ing four others acrofs them ; then they build up 
the Walls:with Sods, Wattles, or what the Place 
affords : The Top is cither Planked or 'Thatched, 
or covered with L'urf, as they have Convenience. 
BARBE, a Military Word: To fire a Barbe is 
the fire the Cannon over the Parapet, inftead of 
putting then through the Embrazures ; but then 
the Parapet muft be but 3 Foot and + high, 
BAROCO, one of the barbarous Words ex- 
preffing the Syllogiftick Moods in Logick 5 and in 
this Mood Baroco, the firft Propofition muft be an 
univerfal Affirmative, and the two other Nega- 
tives. 
BAROMETER, is an Inftrument for eftima- 
ting the Minute Variations of the Weight or 
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Preffure of the Incumbent Air, confifting of a lonS 
Tube of Glafs, hermetically fealed at ae 


Ib hs nd, and 
eing ed with Quiek- 
five (according i the 
Torvicellian Experiment) is 
inverted, fo as to have 
the open End of it im- 
merfed in Stagnant Quick- 
filver, contained in a larg- 
er Glafs under it, and ex- 
poled. to the Preffure of 
the outward Air: Out of 
which open End (after 
Such Immerfion)the Quick- 
filver m the Tube being 
fuffered to tun as much as 
it will into the Stagnant 
Quck-filver, in which that 
Mouth or open End is 
immerfed, there is wont 
to remain a Cylinder of 
Quck-filver, fufpended’ in 
the ‘Tube about 28, 29, 
or 30 Inches high ; mea- 
furing from the. Surface 
of the Stagnaut Quick-filver 
perpendicularly ; but more 
or fefs within fuch Li- 
mits, according as the 
Weight or Prefflure of the 
Air incumbent on the ex- 
ternal ftagnant Quick-fil- 
ver expofed to it, is greater 
or lefler, leaving the up- 
per Part of the Tube void, 
or at leaftempty of common 
Air. 

Dr. Hook’s Contrivance 
to enlarge the Divifions of 
the Barometer in any given 
Proportion, : 

The Glafs this Barome- 
ter is reprefented by the 
adjoining Figure ; the Cy- 
linder 4 may be of what 
Diameter you pleafe, the 
bigger the better, but it 
need not be above two In- 
ches long; the Cane 4D 
mutt be fo long, that the 
upper Part of the Cylinder 
B may be 29 Inche -+ 
fuch a Part of the Height 
of the other Cane BC, 
as the Weight or Specifick 
Gravity of the Liquor that 
is to fill that Cane is to 
the Specifick Gravity of 
Mercury below the Line 
ab, in the Cylinder ¥. 
The third Cylinder C 
may bz as high as you 
pleafe above the Cylinder 
B, but is moft conyenient- 
ly made, fo as the Square 
of the Diameter of the 
Cane B C be to. the 
Square of the Diameter 
of the Cylinders B or C 
(which muft be exactly e- 


qual) as the rife of the 


Mercury 


? 
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Mercury in the Cylinder B, is to the whole Length | {mall Tube CD placed with its open Orifice in the 


of the Cane BC; for in this cafe there will be no- 
thing fuperfluous, but the Divifions enlarged to 
the utmoft advantage. 

To fill this Barofcope 5 

Let a {mall Hole be left at the top of the Cylin- 
der 4, and another near the top of the Cylinder B; 
this latter being well ftopt, pour in as much Mer- 
cury atthe other Hole in 4, as fhall fill both Canes 
_ as high as the Level of the faid Hole; which done, 
ftop either by Hermetically Sealing it, or elfe by a 
drop of Sealing-wax (the Glafs being firft ground 
rough to make it ftick) the Hole in 4; then open- 
ing the Hole in 2, draw off as much of the Mer- 
cury of the Cane BC till it will run no longer ; 
which done, {top firmly the Hole in B (which you 
may do as you pleafe, there being no Preffure a- 
gainft you) and you will have the Cylinder 4 eva- 
cuated of Air for your purpofe, and the height of 
the Mercury will be as ufual in the ordinary Plain 
and Wheel-Karometers. yh 

Then pour into the Cane BC as much Spirit of 
Wine tinged with Chochinele and Oyl of Turpentine, 
equal Parts of each, as fhall ftand above the Sur- 
face of the Mercury, fo many Feet as you make the 
enlarged Scale of your Parometer, or as is between 
the middle of the Cylinders Band C, and you 
will find the Mercury fink in the Cane BC, and 
rife in the Cane 4D, in fuch proportion, that 
each 13 Feet of Oyland Spirit, will raife the Mer- 
cury 10 Inches: ‘Then you muft pour on, by the 
Cane BC, fo much Mercury as will fill up the Cy- 
linders 4 and B to fuch heights, confidering the 
prefent weight of the 4rmofphere, that the Surface 
of the Mercury in both, may at the utmoft Limits, 
(which have not in England been found to exceed 
30,6and 28,6 Inches) always fall within the Bodies 
of the Cylinders, and never enter into the Canes. 


The Effect of this Barofcope will be, that when 


the Atmofphere is heavy, and the Mercury raifed | 


high in the Cylinder A, and retired out of B, the 
Spirit of Wine will defcend into the Cylinder B, and 
the Oy/ of Turpentine will fill the Cane, fo as to 
make the Partition of the two Liquors near the 
Cylinder B. But on the contrary, when the Air 
is light, the Mercury will fink in 4, and rife in B, 
fo as to drive the Spirit of Wine into the Cane, and 
the Oyl of Turpentine into the Cylinder C; fo that 
the SeCtion of the two Liquors will be near C, and 
the Variation of the height of the Mercury will be 
enlarged into almoft the length of the Cane, with- 
out that the Counter-preffure from the Liquors 
will not be in the leaft altered, the Height and 
Weight of the Incumbent Cylinder being always 
the fame. 

The Ingenious Mr. Hanksbee (that invented the 
new Cupping-Glaffes without Fire, now generally 
ufed: See his 4ir-pump) fhewed me a Barofcope 
where the Mercury rofe and fell 60 Inches with 
very great eafe, and without breaking or dividing ; 
and it may yery eafily be made for 100 or 200 

- Inches, if a fkrait fmall thin Glafs Tube can be 
blown and drawn of that length, and that it were 
as eafily manageable. 

The Torvicellan Experiment is made in a Tube 
of about 31 Inches in lenath, with a {mall Ball, 
or rather Cylindrical Cavity on the Top ;.at the 
Botton of this Tube, at 4, is a very fmall Ciftern 
with Mercury in it, and communicating with the 
free Air, into which the lower End of the Tube 
4B is put; then at a very Acute Angle, is the 


aforefaid Ciftern, and juft under the Surface of the 
Mercury in it. And thus when the Atmo|phere:is 
high and heavy (that is in dry and fair Weather) 
the Mercury being preffed up into the Tube B.A, 
leaves but little in the Ciftern, and confequently 
there is but a little Weight of Mercury there, to 
prefs any out into the Tube CD, and confequent- 
ly then the Mercury will fall ot defcend towards 
C. But when in contrary Weather, the Mercury 
falls out of the Tube 4 8, there will be more in 
the Ciftern, and confequently the Mercury muft 
afcend further, or run higher up into the Tube 
CD, And this is fo tender and nice, that while I 
was in the Room, and looking on it, which was 
not above an Hour, the Mercury afcended near 2 
Inches (for Rain) in the lope Tube. 

One great Advantage this Way of managing a 
floping ‘Tube, feems to have above the Common 
One, which is, that the Mercury here moves all 
together in a Body, without breaking or dragging 
a Tail after it. 

See the Figure of the Plate belonging to the Word 

Air-Pump. 

Barofcope Statical: So Mr. Boyle calls an Inftru- 
ment which he invented to eftimate the Variations 
of the Air’s Gravity, and is thus defcrib’d. 

A very large and thin Glafs Bubble (or if fuch 
an one cannot be procured, 2 or 3 {maller ones 
added together may do) was counterpoifed in a 
very tender Balance which would turn with the 
64th Part of a Grain, and then all being hung up 
in a Frame, he found, that as the Air grew lighter 
and thinner, the Bubble would preponderate ve- 
ry manifeftly ; but when the Air grew thicker 
and denfer, the Scale in which the Weights were, 
would grow heavier, and mount up the Bubble. 
And this Effect he found would continue and an- 
{wer exactly to the rife and fall of the Mercury 
in the common Larometer or Barofcope. 

The Grounds on which this Noble Gentleman 
went in contriving this Inftrument, were thefe : 

1. He confidered, that tho’ at fir fetting of it 
up, the Bubble and the Weights would be in Z- 
quilibrio, becaufe he carefully made them fo; yet 
the Bulk of the Bubble did exceed that of the 
Metalline Counterpoife, by near 200 times (be it 
more or lefs, decane to the Specifick Gravity of 
the Weights ufed) and therefore he Ronedscd. 

2. ‘That, according to the Laws of Hydrofta- 
ticks, when two Bodies being of the fame abfo- 
lute Weight, but very different Bulks, come to be 
weighed in another Medium, they can no longer 
be equiponderant : For if the Medium be heavier 
or denfer, the greater Body will be more buoyed 
up there than it was before, and conftantly will a- 
bate of its Weight ; but if the Medium fhould be 
lighter and rarer, the contrary Effect would fol- 
low, and the Weight would be heavier than the 
Bubble. He confidered alfo, that this muft be the 
Cafe of the Air, whofe Specifick Gravity is con- 
tinually changing, according to the various Efflu- 
via it receives from the Terraqueous Globe, and 
canfequently, that it muft needs be now denfer, 
now rarer, and accordingly more or lefs buoy up 
the Bubble. 

Our Author hints, that this Inftrument. is ca- 
pable of feyeral Improvements ; and tho’ in many 
Cafes the common Barofcope be preferable before 
it, yet this hath fome Advantages above that 5 
as, 1, That this is Pete parable than the athe 

4 : or 
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for many Perfons can more eafily get a Pair of good 
Seales and a Glafs Bubble, than they can a "Tube 
and Mercury for the common Barofcope ; and this 
alfo is much'more eafily fitted up than that. ‘This 
Statical Barofeope is alfo much more eafily carried 
from Place to Place. This Rara/cope may be adjuit- 
ed to the ordinary one, by finding what Weights 
anfwer exactly to every half Quarter of an Inch 
of the rife and fall of the Mercury; and thefe 
may help us to guefs at the ufual Variations of the 
Weather, by fhewing how much is wanting to 
bring the Scales to an Aoquilibrium. 

Alfo an Atch of a Circle, well graduated, may 
be fitted fo as that the Tongue of the Balance 
fhall play freely by it, and there fhew the Change 

- of the Gravity of the Atmofphere, without the 
Addition of any new Weights at all. 

WHEEL-BAROMETER, is a Contrivance 
for the applying of an_Index to any Common Baro- 
fcope, whether the Glafs be only a fingle Cane, or 
have a round Bolt-head at the Top; and by the 
Means thereof, the Variation of the Altitude of 
the Mercurial Cylinder, which at moft is hardly 3 
Inches, may be made as diftinguifhable as if it 
were 3 Foot or 3 Yards, or as much more as 1s 
defired. 

The Wheel-Barometer was invented by Dr. Hook, 
the Manner whereof is vifible in the Figure, where 
ABC reprefents the Tube, which may be either 
Blunt or with a Head, as 4BC (by which latter 
Shape, more toom is allowed for any remainder of 
Air to expand the better.) This is to be filled with 
Quick-filyer, and inverted as commonly, and put 


into a Veffel of Stagnant Mercury, made after the 
Fafhion of IK, that is, having its Side about 3 
or 4 Inches high, and the Cavity of it equally big 
both above and below ; and if it can be (befides 
that Part which is filled by the End of the Mercu- 
vial Tube that ftands in it) of equal Capacity with 
the Hollow of the Cane about B, for then the 
Quick-filver rifing as much in the Hollow of J, as 
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it defcends at B, the Difference of the Height in 
the Receiver J, will be juft half the ufual Diffe- 
rence. And if the receiving Veffel 1K have a big- 
ger Cavity, the Difference will be lefs; but if tet, 
the Difference will be greater. But whether the 
Difference be made hereby bigger or lefs, “tis ne 

reat Matter, fince by the Contrivance of the 
Wbeel and Index, the leaft Variation may be made 
as fenfible as is defired, by diminifhing the Big- 
nefs of the Gylinder E, and lengthening the Lsdex 
FG, according to the Proportion requifite. 

But this W/beel-Rarometer not an{wering fully the 
defigned Exaétnefs, becaufe the Mercury is apt to 
ftick about the Sides of the Glafs, and aoeld rife 
and fall by Leaps, and all at once; and becaufe al- 
fo *tis very difficult to adjuft the Ball and T’hread, 
exc. and that the Inftrument is very apt to be out 
of Order, ec. ’tis now out of ufe, And therefore 
in Philof. Tranfat#. N. 185. the Doétor gives us ano- 
ther Contrivance, (which he had thought of in 
the Year 1668) by putting the Spirit of Wine, or 
fome other Liquor that will not freeze, upon the 
Mercury ; which was defigned to rife as the Mer- 
cury falls, and fall as it rifes. And by this Means 
he could, he faith, enlarge the Divifions as much 
as he pleafed. 

MARINE BAROMETER, is an Inftrument 
contrived by Dr. Hook, for the Ufe of thofe that 
would make a Philofophical Experiment at Sea. 

For the Mercurial Barometer requiring a perpen- 
dicular Pofture, and the Quick-filver vibrating 
therein with great Violence upon any Agitation, 1s 
therefore uncapable of being made at Sea, (tho’ it 
hath lately been contrived to be made portable) 
fo it remain’d to find out fome other Principle, 
wherein the Pofition of the Inftrument was not fo 
indifpenfably neceflary : For this the above-named 
Perfon invented. Its Defcription and Ufes the In- 
genious Capt. Halley in Philof. Tranfaét. N°. 269. 
gives as follows. . 

It is about 40 Years fince, ‘that the Thermometers 
of Robert de Flustibus, depending on the Dilatation 
and Contraétion of included Air by Heat and Cold, 
have been difufed, upon difcovery, that the Air's 
Preffure is unequal ; that Inequality mixing it felf 
with the Effects of the Warmth of the Air in that 
Inftrument ; and inftead thereof, was fubitituted 
the fealed Thermometer including Spitit of Wine 
(firft brought into England out of Iraly by Sir Ro- 
bert Southwell) as a proper Standard of the Temper 
of the Air, in relation to Heat and Cold, that - 
therial Spirit being of all the known Liquors the 
mott faieepuble of Dilatation and Contraction, 
efpecially with a moderate Degree of either Heat 
or Cold. 

Now this being allow’d as a Standard, and the 
Thermometer that includes the Air being graduated 
with the fame Divifions, fo as at the time when 
the Air was included to agree with the Spiit- 
Thermometer in all Degrees of Heat and Cold, no- 
ting at the fame time the precife Height of the 
Mercury in the common Barometers ; it will readily 
be underftood, that wherefoever thefe two Ther- 
mometers fhall agree, the Preffure of the Air fs the 
fame it was when the Air was included and the 
Inftrument graduated, that if in the Ar-Ther- 
mometer, the Liquor ftand higher than th? Divi- 
fions marked thereon, comefophaiite with that 
on the Spirit Glafs, it is an Indication thet there 
is @ greater Preflure of the Air at that time, than 
when the Inftrument was graduated. And bas 

the 
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the contrary, it is to be concluded, when the Air- 
Glafs flands lower than the Spitit, vz. that then 
the Air is fo much lighter, and the Quick-filver in 
the ordinary Barometers lower than at the faid time 
of Graduation. 

And the Spaces anfwering to an Inch of Mercu- 
ry, will be more or lefs, according to the Quanti- 
ty of Air fo included, and the Smallnefs of the 
Glafs Cane in which the Liquor rifes and falls; 
and my be augmented almoft in any Proportion, 


under that of the Specifick Gravity of the Liquor of 


the Thermometer to Mercury, fo as to have a Foot 
ot more for an Inch of Mercury, which is another 
reat Convenience. 

In thefe Parts of the World, long Experience has 
told us, That the Rifing of the Mercury forebodes 
Fair Weather after Foul, and an Eafterly or Nor- 
therly Wind; and that the falling,thereof, on the 
contrary, fignifies Southerly or Wefterly Winds, 
with Rain and Stormy Winds, or both ; which 
latter it is of much more confequence to provide 
againft at Sea than at Land ; and in a Storm, the 
Mercury beginning to Rife, is a fure Sign that it 
begins to abate, as hath been experienced in high 
Latitudes, both to the Northwards and South- 
“wards of the Equator. 
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The Form of this Inftrument i 
the following Figure. rument is reprefented by 
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AB reprefents the Spirit. Thermometer gredivated 
from 0, or the Freezing Point, through al the pof- 
fible Degrees of Heat or Cold of the Air, at leaft 
in thefe Climates. 

CD is the Air-Thermometer, graduated after 
the fame Manner with the like Degrees. 

EF isa Plate applied to the Side of the Ther- 
mometer C D, graduated into Spaces anfwering to 
Inches, and Parts of an Inch of Mercury, in the 
Common Barometers. L 2 Gea 


G, 4 Hand Randing on the Plate, at the Height 
of the Mercury thereon, as it was when the Inftru- 
meus was graduated 5 as fuppofe here at 29> In- 
ches. wal 

LM a Wire on which the Plate E F flips up. 
and down, parallel to the Cane of the Thermome- 
ter CD, ; 

K, any Point at which the Spirit ftands at the 
time of Obfervation; fuppofe at 38 on the Spirit- 
Thermometer ; flide the Plate EF till the Hand 
Gat 38 on the 4ir-Thermometer, and if the Li- 
quor therein ftand at 38 likewife, then is the Pref- 
fare of the Air the fame as at the time of Gradua- 
tion, viz. 29, 53 but if it fland higher, as at 30 
at J, then is the Preffure of the Air greater, an 
the Divifions on the flidingPlate againft the Liquor, 
Shew the prefent Height of the Mercury to be.29,7 
Inches. ie : 

This may fuffice as to the Manner of ufing it. 

Capt. Halley had one of thefe Glaffes with him 
in his laft Southern Voyage ; and he faith, it never 
failed to give him early Notice of a Storm, and 
of all the bad Weather they had. 

The fame Ingenious Gentleman, in Philof. Tran- 
fatt. N. 187, hath an excellent Difcourfe upon the 
Reafons of the Rife and Fall of the Mercury in 
Fair and Foul Weather: the Subftance of which 
is as follows. 

1, He premifes the commonly obferved Pheno- 
mena of the Mercurial Barofcope 5 which are, 

1. That in Calm Weather, when the Air is en- 
clined to Rain, the Mercury is commonly low. 

2. That’tis generally high in good, ferene, fet- 
tled, fair Weather. 

3. That it finks loweft of all on very great 
Winds, though they are not accompanied with 
Rain; with Relation to the Point of the Compafs 
the Wind blows upon. 

4. That, ceteris paribus, the greateft Height of 
the Mercury is found, when an Lajterly or Nortb- | 
Eajterly Wind blows. . 

5. ‘That in Calm Frofty Weather the Mercury 
generally is high. 

” 6. That after very great Storms of Wind, when 
fhe Mercury hath been low, it ufually rifes again 
very faft. 


5. That more Northerly Places have a greater 


Alteration of the Rife and Fall of the Mercury 
than the more Southerly. 

8. That within the Tropicks, and near them, 
there is little or no Variation of the Mercury’s 
Height in all Weathers, 

As to which two laft Phenomena’s, Mr. Patrick, 
the Famous Barometer-maker, tells me, That he 
hath certain Accounts, that the greateft Variation 
of the Barofcope is in the Latitude of 45°. N. or 5. 


and that the Rife and Fall gradually decreafes to- 


wards the Equator and Poles, fo asin either of 
thofe Regions fcarcely to vary at all. 

The A heoty that Mr. Halley advances to folve 
all which Phenomena, is this: Ms 
1. He fuppofes the principal Caufe of the rife 
and fall of the Mercury, is from the variable 
Winds, which are found in the Temperate Zones, 
and whofe great Inconftancy here in England is 
moft notorious.) © 

2. A fecond Caufe is the uncertain Exhalation 
and Precipitation of Vapours lodging in the Air, 
whereby it comes to. be at one time much more 
crowded than‘at another, and confequently heavi- 
er; but thofe latter, in a great meafnre, depend up- 
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on the former. Now from thefe Principles, he 
explicates the feveral Phenomena of the Barometers 
1. Why. in Calg Weatper, the, dir being inclined, 
to Rain, the. Mercury is commonly low 2 a 
That the Mercury’s being low is an Indication 
of Rain, becaufe the-4ir being light, the Vapours 
are no longer {upported thereby, as. being become 
{pecifically heavier than the Medium wherein they 
floated ; fo that they defcend towards the arth, 
and in their fall meeting with other Aqueous Par- 
ticles, they incorporate together, and form little 
drops of Rains but the Mercury's being at one 
time lower than. at another, is the Effect of two 
contrary Winds blowing from the Place where the 
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d| Barometer ftands ; whereby the 4ir of that Place 


is catricd both ways from it, and confequently, 
the incumbent Cylinder of Air is diminifhed, and 
accordingly thg Mercury finks; as for Inftance, if 
in the German Ocean it fhould blow a Gale, of 
Welterly Wind,. and at the fame time an. Bafterly 
Wind in the Irifb Sea, ; or if in France it fhould 
blow a Southerly Wind, and in Scotland a Northern, 
it muft he granted me, that that part of the Atmo- 
fphere, impendant over England, would thereby be 
exhaufted and attenuated, and the Mercury would 
fubfide, and the Vapours which before floated in 
thofe parts of the 4ir, of equal Gravity with them- 
felyes, would fink to the Earth. 

2. Why in ferene, good, fettled Weather, the Mer- 
cury is generally bigh? "That the greater height of 
th Barometer, is occafioned by two contrary 
Winds blowing towards the place of Obfervation, 
whereby the 4 of other Places is brought thither, 
and accumulated ; fo that the Incumbent Cylin- 
der of 4ir being encreafed both in Height and 


| Weight,theMercury prefled thereby, muft needs rife 


and itand high, as long as the Winds continue fo to 
blow ; and then the 4ir being fpecifically heavier, 
the Vapours are better kept fufpended, fo that they 
have no Inclination to precipitate and fall down 
in Drops, .which is the reafon of the ferene good 
Weather which attends the greater heights of the 
Mercury. 

3. Why, upon very great Winds or Storms, though 
accompanied with no Rain, the Mercury finks loweft 
of all, with relation to the Point of the Compafs upon 
which the Wind blows? 

This is caufed by the very rapid Motion of the 


| Air in thefe Storms ; for the Tract or Region of the 


Earth’s Surface wherein thefe Winds rage, not ex- 
tending all round the Globe ; that Stagnant 4ir, 
which is left behind, as likewife on the fides, can- 
not come in fo faft as to fupply the Evacuation 
made by fo fwifta Current; fo that the ir muft 
neceffarily be attenuated when and where the faid 
Winds continue to blow, and that more or lefs ac- 
cording to their Violence. Add to which, that the 
Horizontal Motion of the 4ir, being fo quick as it 
is, may in all probability take off fome part of the 
perpendicular Preffure thereof; and the great A- 
gitation of its Particles, is the reafon why the Va- 
pours are diffipated, and do not condenfe into 
Drops, fo as to form Rain, otherwife the natural 
Confquence of the 4ir’s Rarefaction. 
4. Why, ceteris paribus, the Mercury frands. 
higheft upon an Eafterly or North-Eafterly Wind 2 
This happens becaufe that in the Arlantick Oce- 
an, on this fide 35th degree of North-Latitude, the 
Wefterly and South-wefterly Winds blow almoft 
always Trade; fo that whenever here the Wind 
comes up at Eat and North-Eaft, ’tis fure to be 
check’d 
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check’d by a contrary Gale, as foon as it reaches 
the Ocean; wherefore, according to what is made 
out in the Second Remark, the Air muft needs be 
heaped. over this I/land; and confequently the 


Mercury muft fland high, as often as thefe Winds 


blow. This holds true in this Country, but is not 
a general Rule for others, where the Winds are 
under different Circumftances ; and he himfelf 
hath fometimes feen the Mercury here as low as 29 
Inches upon an Eafterly Wind, but then it blew ex- 
ceeding fed and fo comes to be accounted for by 
what was obferved upon the third Remark. 

5, Why inicalm frofty Weather the Mercury gene- 
rally ftands bigh ? 

‘The Caufe thereof is, That it feldom freezes 
but when the Winds come out of the Northern and 
North-Eaftern Quarters ; or’ at leaft, unlefs thofe 
Winds blow at no great diftance off, for the Nor- 
thern Parts of Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and all thattraét from whence North-Laftern Winds 
come, ate fubjec to almoft continual Froft all the 
Winter; and thereby the lower 4ir is very much 
condenfed, andin that ftate is brought hither- 
wards by thofe Winds, and being accumulated by 
the Oppofition of the Wéfterly Wind blowing in 
the Ocean, the Mercury muft needs be preft to a 
more than ordinary height, and as a concurring 
caufe, eae of the lower Parts of the 4 
into leflérroom by cold, muft needs caufe a de- 
{cent of the upper Parts of the 4¢mofphere, to re- 
duce the Cavity made by this Contraction to an 
LE quilibrinm. % ' 

6. Why after very great Storms of Wind, ahen the 
Mercury bus been very low, it generally rifes again 
wer Alte 

i me he tells you, he has frequently obferved, 
and once found it rifen an Inch and a half in lefs 
than fix Hours, after a long continued Storm of 
South-Weft Wind. 'This feems to be occafioned by 
the fuddenm acceflion of new -4ir to fupply the 
great Evacuation which fuch continued Storms 
make thereof in thofe places where they happen, 
and by the Recoil of the 4m, after the Force ceafes 
that impelled it 5 and the reafon why the Mercury 
rifes fo faft, is, becaufe the 4ir being very much 
rarified beyond its mean Denfity, the neighbour- 
ing Air runs in the more {wiftly to bring it to an 


-, Equilibrium ; as we fee Water runs the falter for 


‘having great Declivity. me 
4. W hy in more Northerly Places, the Variations of 
the Barometer are greater than in more Southerly ? 
* The Truth of the matter of fact is proved trom 
Obfervation made at Clermont and Paris, compared 


with others made at Stockholm, as may be feen in. 


the Appendix to Mr. Pafcal’s Book, Del Equilibre 
des Liquors, The Reafon feems to be, that the 
more Northerly Parts have ufually ereater Storms 
of Wind than the more Southerly, whereby the 
Mercury Should fink lower in that Extream ; and 
then the'Northerly Winds bring the condenfed and 
onderous Air from the Neighbourhood of the 
Pole, and that again being check’d by a Southerly 
Wind, at no great diftance, and fo heaped, mutt 
of neceffity make the Mercury in fuch cafe ftand 
higher on the other Extreami. 

8. Why near the EquinoGiial, 4 at Barbadoes and 
St. Helena, there is very little or ino Variation of the 
Height of the Barometer? 

This Remark, above all others, confirms the 
Hypothefs of the variable Winds, being the caufe of 
thefe Variations of the Height of the Mercury, for 
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in the places above-named, there is always an cafy 
Gale of Wind blowing nearly upon the {ame Point, 
vit. E.N. E, at Barbadoes, and E.S. E. at St, Helena, 

fo that there being no contrary. Current of the Ay, 

to exhauft or accumulate it, the Atmofpbere conti- 

nues much in the fame ftate: However, upon 

Hurricanes, the moft violent of Storms, the Mercury 

has been obferved very low but this is but for 
once in 2 or 3 Years, and it foon recovers its fet- 
tled ftate of about 291 Inches: And there is no 

doubt but the fame thing is in the Haft Coaft of 
Africa, and in India, where the Monfoons or Winds 

are Trade for half the Year one way, and half the 

Year another ; only ’tis probable; that there may 

fomething worth noting happen, about the time 

of the change or fhifting of the Winds; which 

might be obtained if any Body had the Curiofity 

to keep the Barometer at our Faffories in India. 

Snowden Hill in North-Wales was meafured. by 
Mr. Cafwell with Mr. Adams’s Inftruments, and 
found to be 1240 Yards high. 

Mr. Halley found by 3 exaét tryals the Mercury 
in the Barefcope defcended at its top 3 Inches, 8 
Tenths, and fomething more, and perhaps 4 Inches 
may be near,enough ‘Truth; if fo, then divide 
1240 by4, the Quotient is 310 Yards ; fo that any 
fall of the Mercury 1 Inch, argues an Afcent of juft 
310 Yards in height ; but according to Mr. Halley's 
Account of 3, $ Inches, he makes 30 Yards height 
to anfwer to one tenth of an Inch fall; we there- 
fore allow juft 30 Yards (for Mr. Halley thought 
the fall of the Mercury mote than 3,2~ Inches; ) 
if fo, then if Dr. Hook’s new Barofcope will bear 
Divifions of one tenth of an Inch into ten more 
fenfible Parts (as I believe it will) each of thofe 
ten Parts will anfwer to 3 Yards, and fo by its 
help one may take the Level of Places very well, 
to convey Water, eve. 

When the Mercury is at 30 Inches in the Baro- 
[cope (whence may be computed themiddle height) 
the Atmofphere is 5 Miles and 3 high (that is, {up- 
pofing the ir to be of the fame Denfity all along ; 
tho’ in all probability it is not, but: grows more 
tare in proportion to its Height, which will much 
encreafe the Height of the Atmofphere.) 

The Ingenious Mr. Derbam, Re&tor of Upmin- 
fier, in_ Philof: Tranf. N. 236, gives an Account of 
fome Experiments he made at the Top and Bot- 
tom of the Monument; where he found, that aé 
the Height of 32 Feet, the Mercury fell +. of an 
Inch 5 and at about 164 Feet, 2; of an Inch, ec. * 

He there alfo defcribes a Portable Barometer, 
which he conceives might be of great ufe in fuch 
Experiments. ‘ 

n Philof. Tranf. N°. 237, he gives a Contrivancé 
to meafure the Height of the Mercury in the Ba 
rometer, by a'Circle on one of the Weather Plates, 
to the Hundredth Part of an Inch exaétly. Ta 

In Philof Tranf.N°, 240, Mr. Stephen Gray fhews 
alfoa Method of meafuring the Height of the Mer- 
cury in the Barometer, by adapting a double Micro- 
feope furnifh’d with a Micrometer to the Barofcope, 
by Mggas of which, the Mercury’s Variations'may 
be objgped to the Thoufandth Part of an Inch. 

The following Rules to judge of the Weather 
by the Barometer; I had from Mr. John Patrick in 
Ship-Court in the Old Baily, the Torricellian Operator ; 
and they are the Refult of his own long Experi- 
ence and Obfervation. ahs 


Rules 
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the various Rifing and Fal- 
to foreknow the Weather by 


Rules and Obfervarions on 
ling of the Mercury, 
the Barometer. ; 
1. It hath been obferved, That the Motion of 

the Mercury doth not exceed 3 Inches in its rifing 

or falling, in the Barometer of the Common Form. 
>. That its leaft Alterations ate to be minded, 

by it. 

in gene- 


Rain, 


in order to the right finding the Weather 

' 3, The rifing of the Mercury prefages, 
ral, fair Weather ; and its falling Foul, as 
Snow, high Winds, and Storms. “ 

4. In very hot Weather the falling of the Mer- 
cury forefhews Thunder. : 

5. In Winter the Rifing prefages Froft ; and in 
frofty Weather, if the Mercury falls three or four 
Divifions, there will certainly follow a Thaw 5 but 
in a continucd Froft, if the Mercury rifes, it will cer- 
tainly Snow. : 

6. When foul Weather happens foon after the 
falling of the Mercury, expeét but little of it and 
judge the fame when the Weather proves fair /bort 
by fe the Mercury has rifen. ; 

3. In foul Weather, when the Mercury rifes 
much and high, and fo continues for two or three 
Days before the foul Weather is over, then expect 
a continuance of fair Weather to follow. 

8, In fair Weather, when’ the Mercury falls 
yuch and low, and thus continues for two or three 
Days before the Rain comes, then expect a great 
deal of Wet, and probably high Winds. 

9. The unfettled Motion of the Mercury de- 
notes uncertain and changeable Weather. 

ro. You are not fo ftriétly to mind the Words 
that are engraven on the Plates, tho’ for the moft 
part it will agree with them, as the Mercury's 
rifing and falling ; for if it flands at much Rain, 
and then rifes up to changeable, it prefages fair 
Weather ; altho” not to continue fo long as it 
would have done if the Mercury were higher ; 


and fo on the contrary. ‘ 

And I think my fale obliged in Juftice to tell 
the World, That I have never feen better Wea- 
ther-Glaffes of all kinds made any where, than by 
Mr. Patrick; who doth really deferve all ce 
Encouragement for the many Experiments he hath 
made in order to improve the Barometer, and 
which he is always very willing to fhew to all In- 
genious and Curious Perfons. And tho’ I cannot 

¢be of Dr. Leigh’s Opinion, who in P. 16. and 180 
cof his Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire, exc. faith, 
eMr, Patrick’s Experiments demonftrate, that the 
rSufpenfion of the Mercury in the Tube is not 
rcauled by the Weight of the Incumbent Atmo- 
efphere, fince on a very careful Examination of all 
#Mr. Patrick’s Experiments, I find them all accoun- 
¢ table by the Doétrine of the Gravitation of Fluids ; 
yet do I really believe the making and confidering 
thofe Experiments, hath given Mr. Patrick many 
ufeful. Hints for the Improvement of this Inftru- 
ment, and will continue to do fo daily. His Pen- 
dent Barometer is very curious and nice, the Scale 
being graduated. for it by an Air-Pump 5 it hath 
no Ciftern of Stagnant Mercury at the Bottom of 
the Tube, as in the common Torricel Expe- 
riment ; and the Mercury rifes and falls about 12 
Inches inftead of 3, as in the ordinary Barome- 
ter: And in a Diagonal one (which he very hand- 
fomly fits about the Frame of a large Looking- 
Glafs, with a Thermometer alfo by it the Mer- 
cury rifes and falls near 30 Inches ; and) confe- 
quently, the changes of the Weather will be much 


BAR 


fooner perceptable in thefe Inftruments, than in 
the Barometers of the common Form. 

BARON and Feme ; the Term in Heraldry, 
when the Coats of Arms of a Man and his Wite 
are born per Pale in the fame Efcutcheon, the 
Man’s always on the Dexter Side, and the Wo- 
man’s on the Sinifter or Left. But here the Wife 
is not an Heirefs, for then her Coat muft be born 
by the Husband on an Inefcutcheon or Efcutche- - 
on of Pretence. 

At Common Law thefe words fignify only a 
Man and his Wife. : 

BAROSCOPE, the fame with Barometer : 
Which fee. he 

BARR of the Port : See Shackles. 

BARR, in Heraldry, is a fmaller Feffe, contain 
ing but the fifth Part of the Feld, whereas the 
FejJe contains the Third. 

BARR (in Law) is when the Defendant in any 
Aétion pleads a Plea which is a fufficient Anfwer, 
and deftroys the Action of the Plaintiff for ever. 

BARR FEE, is a Fee of twenty Pence, which 
every Prifoner acquitted of Felony pays to the 
Sheriff or Goaler. 

BARREL, is a pretty large Cavity behind the 
Tympanum of the Kar; it is about three or four 
Lines deep, and five or fix wide, It is Lined with 
a fine Membrane, on which there are feveral Veins 
and Arteries. In this Cavity there are four {mall 
folid Bones, not covered with a Periofteum as the 
reft of the Bones of the Body are. 

BARREL: See in Fury. , 

BARRELS of Earth, uled in Fortification, are as 
it were half Hog /beads, which being fill’d withEarth, 
ferve for Parapets; as alfo to break the Galleries 
made in the Ditch, and to roll into the Breaches. 

BARRETOR (in Law) fignifies a common 
Wrangler, ftirrer up, or maintainer of Suits and 
Quarrels, either in Courts or in Country. 

BARRETRY, a Word ufed in Policies of In- 
furance for Ships, and fignifies Diffentions and 
Quarrels among the Officers and Seamen. 

BARRIERS, in Fortification are great Stakes, 
about four or five Foot high, placed at the di- 
ftance of eight or ten Foot one from another, with 
their Trantouts or overthwart Rafters, to ftop ei- 
ther Horfe or Foot that would enter or rufh in 
with Violence. Thefe Barriers are commonly fet 
7 in the void Space between the Cittadel and the 

own in Halfmoons, 2c. 

BARRICADO, a Warlike Defence of empty 
Barrels and fuch-like Veflels fll’d with Earth, 
Carts, Trees cut down, againft an Enemy’s Shot 
or Affault ; but generally are Trees cut with fix 
Faces, which are crofs’d with Battoons as long as 
a HalfPike, bound about with Iron at the Feet. 
Thefe are ufually fet up in Paflages or Breaches 
to keep back as well the Horfe as Poot. 

BARRISTERS, in Common Law, are of two 
forts; 1. The Outward or L%ter Barrifters, who 
by their long Study in, and Knowledge of the 
Law (which muft be for a Term of {even Years 
at leaft) are called to publick Practice, and undere 
take the Defence of their Clients Caufes : Thefe 
always plead without the Barr. 2. ‘The Inner Bar- 
rifters, who becaufe they are either Attorney, Solli- 
citor, Serjeant, or Council to the King, are allow- 
ed, out of Refpect, the Privilege of Pleading 
within ‘the Barr. But at the Rolls and fome o- 
ther inferiour Courts, all Barrifiers are admitied 
within the Barr.  Bluxt. 

BARRU- 


BRASH. “PR AAMS 


BARRULET, «in Heraldry, is the Half of 
the Clofer, and the Quarter of the Barr. 

BARRY, when an Efcutchcon is divided Barr- 
avays into an even Number of Partitions; ‘tis to be 
expreffed in Blazon by the Word. Barry, and the 
number of Pieces is to be fpecified. But if the Di- 
‘vifions be odd, then the Field mutt be firft nam’d, | 
and the number of Bars exprefs’d. See Paly. 


Branch of the Axillaris, divided into = Br 
under the Tendon of the Mufculus PeBoalis apart 

BASILICA, in the Ancient Architeéture, was a 
great Hall which had two Ranges of Pillars, and 
two Ifles and. Wings with Galleries over them, 
Thefe great Halls were at firft made for the Pa- 
laces of Princes, afterwards they were turned into 
Courts of Juftice, and at laft into Churches. 

BASILICK CONSTITUTIONS, were an A- 
bridgment and Reform of the Laws of Syftinian, 
made in the Reigns of Bafilius and Leo (whence 
they had their Name) and were in force inthe 
Eaftern Empire till its Diffolution. ’ 

BASILICUS, Cor. Leonis, a fixed Star of the 
firlt Magnitude in the Conftellation Leo ; it Lon- 
gitude is 145°. 21. Latitude 00,26. Right Aicenfi- 
Jon 147 Deg. 47. Min. 

BASIOGLOSSUM (fee Hypflogloffum) is a 
Pair of Mufcles that deprefs the qe HE 
Flefhy from the Bafis of the Os Hyoides, 

BASIS, in Anatomy is the upper and broader 
Part of the Heart, oppofite to the Mucro or Point: 
Alfo the Foundation of the Bone Hyoides. 

BASKETS of Earth : See Corbeills. 

BASIS, in Mufick, is the loweft of all the Parts 
rath which ferves as a Foundation to the o- 
thers. 

BAS-RELIEF : See Relief. 

BASS ENCEINT, or Bafs Enclofure, the fame 
with the Fau/fe Bray in Fortification, which fee. 

BASTON, in Fortification, is now what was 
anciently called a Bulwark, : It confifts of two Faces, 
as many Flazks, formerly a Gorge. It is ufually 
made at the Angles or Forts, ie a large heap of 
Earth, fometimes lined with Stone, but ufually 
faced with Sods. The Lines tefthinating it ate 
two Faces, tuo Flanks, and two Demigorges. ‘The 
Union of the two Faces makes the outmoft Angle, 
called the Angle of the Baftion, The Union of the 
two Faces to the two Flanks, makes the Side An- 
gles called the Shoulders or Epaules ; and the Uni- - 
on of the two other Ends of the Flanks to the 
two Curtains, forms the Angles of the I'lanks, 

BASTIONS Solid, are thofe that have their Earth 
equal to the Height of the Rampart, without any 
void Space toward the Centre. 

BASTIONS Void or Hollow, ate thofe that have 
a Rampart and Parapet ranging only round about 
their Flanks and Faces, fg that a void Space is 
left toward the Centre, and the Ground is there 
fo low, that if the Rampart be taken, no Retrench- 
ment can be made in the Centre, but what will 
lie under the Fire of the Befieged. 

FLAT BASTION, is that which is built on a 
Right Line. 

CUT BASTION, is that which makes a Re- 
entring Angle at the Point; and is fometimes 
called, 

BASTION with a Tevaille, whofe Point is cut 
off, and makes an Angle inwards, and two Points 
outwards: This is done when Water, eve. hin- 
ders carrying the Baftion to its full extent, or when 
it Thou too fharp. : 

BASTION Compofed, is when the two Sides of 
the interior Polygon are very unequal, which makes 
the Gorges alfo unequal. j 
vice. BASTION Deformed, is that which wants one 

BASILARE OS, the fame with Sphenoides. of its Demi-Gorges, becaufe one Side of the Inte- 

BASILICA, is the inner Vein of the Arm, cal-} rior Polygon is fo very fhort. 
led Hepatiea, the Liver Vein, it being the inferior 


J BARRY-BENDY, is when an 
#41 Efutcheon is divided evenly, both 
Barr and Bend-ways ; as thus. 


Barry, Bendy, Argent, and Sable, 


-BARRY-PILY, is when a Coat 
is thus divided ; and, ’tis to be 
Blazoned, Barry-Pily, of eight 
Pieces. 
Vid, Guillim, P. 279. 


BARTER, a Word ufed for the Exchange of 
Wares for Wares. : 

BARYPHONY, is a Difficulty in Speaking. 

BASE, in Fortification, is the exterior Side of 
the Polygon, viz. the Imaginary Line which is 
drawn from the Hank’d Angle ot a Baftion to that 
which is oppofite thereto. 

BASE or Bajis, in ArchiteGture, is the Foot of 
a Pillar that fuftaineth it, or that Part which is 
under the Body, and Jies upon the Pedeftal or 
Zocle when there is any : Therefore ‘tis not ufed 
for the lowe Part of a Column, but for all the 
feveral Ornaments or Mouldings which reach from 
Apophyges or the rifing of the Shafts of Pillars to 
the Plinth.. 

BASE FEE, or Bafe Eftate, is a holding at the 
Will of the Lord. i 

BASE COURT (in Law) is any Court that is 
not of Record. 

BASE of a Triangle, any one Side of a Triangle 
may be called the Bafe, but ufually, and mott 
properly that Side which lies parallel to the Hori- 
‘zon is taken for the Ba/e. *Tis alfo the fame as to 
any other Right lin’d Figure. 

BASE of any Solid Figure, is its lowermoft Side, 
or that on which it ftands. 

BASE, of  Conick Settion (if it have one ) is.a 
Right Line in the Hyperbola and Parabola, arifing 
from the common Interfeétion of the Secant Plane 
and the Bafe of the Cone. 

BASE, the leaft fort of Ordnance, the Diame- 
ter of whofe Bore is 14 Inch, Weight 200 Pound, 
Length 4 Foot, Load 50 Pound, Shot 4 Pound 
Weight, and 14 Inch Diameter. 

BASE RING, of a Cannon, is the great Ring 
next behind the Touch-hole. 

BASE POINT, in an Efcutcheon : See Efeut- 
cheon. 

BASE TENURE, or holding by Villanage or 
other cuftomary Service, as diftinguifh’d from the 
Higher Tenure, ix Capite, or by Military Ser- 


BASTI- 
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BATTERY (in Law) isan A& that tends to 
the breach of the Peace of the Realm. 
BATTERY, in Fortification, isa place raifed on 
purpofe where Cannon are planted, from thence 
to play upon the Enemy ; the Platform on which 
they are fix’d being made of Planks: that 
{upport the Wheels of Carriages, fo as to hinder 
theWeight of the Cannon from finking them into 
the Ground, and incline fomewhat towards the 
Parapet to check the Recoiling of the Pieces. 
BATTERIES of a Camp, are Places to plant 
great Guns on, and are ufually furrounded with a 
| Trench and Pallifadoes at the Bottorn, as alfo with 
a Parapet on the top, having as many Holes as 
there are Pieces of Artillery ; and with two Redouts 
on the Wings, or certain Places of Arms capable 
of covering the Troops that are appointed for their 
Defence. i 
In all Batteries the open Spaces left to put the 
Muzzles of the great Guns out, are called Embra- 
ures; and the Diftances between the Embrazures 
Merlons. ‘The Guns are generally about 12 
Foot diftant one from another, that the Parapet 
may be ftrong, and the Gunners have room to 


BASTION Demi, hath but oneFace and Flank, 
and is ufually before a Horn-work or Crown-work. 
T his is alfo called-an Epaulment. 

BASTION Double, is that which on the Plain 
of the great Baftion hath another Baftion built 
higher, leaving 12 or 18 Feet between the Parapet 
of the lower and the Foot of the higher. 

BASTION Hat, if the Diftance between the 
Angles of the Interior Polygon be double the ufual 
length, then a Baftion is made in the middle be- 
fore the Curtain ; but it generally hath this difad- 
vantage, that unlefs there be an extraordinary 
Breadth allowed to the Moat, the turning Angle of 
the Counterfcarp runs back too far into the Ditch, 
and hinders the Sight and Defence of the 2 oppofite 
Planks..70% 

BASTION: Regular, is that which hath its due 
proportion of Faces, Flanks and Gorges. 

BASTON, a French word in Architecture, the 
fame with the Tore; in Heraldry the fame with 
Abutton : Which fee. 

BATHMIS, isa Cavity in theBone of theArm or 
Shoulder, on each fide one ; whereinto, when the 
whole Hand is ftretched forth and bended, the Pro- 
cefs of the undermoft and leffer of the long Bones 
of the Cubit enters. This is alfo called Trochlea, 

BATRACHUS, isa Tumour under the 'Ton- 
gue, which makes Men croak like a'Toad, when 
they fpeak. . Blanchard, 

BATTAILE, is an ancient Trial in our Law, 
which the Defendant in Appeal of Murder, Rob- 
bery, or Felony, might chule, that is to fight with 
the Appellant, for proof whether guilty or not; 
grown obfolete and wholly difufed. 

BATTALION, is a Body of Infantry of about 
6, 7, or 800 Men, of which ufually 4 are Pikes 
in the middle, and the other 2 are Muskets pofted 
onthe Wings; But the Number of Men is by no 
means certain. Battalions are ufually drawn up 
fix deep, or with fix Men in File, or one before ano- 
ther ; thofe in length or fide by fide being called 
Ranks. Some Regiinents confifts of but one Bat- 
tallion; but when they are Numerous they are 
divided into feveral Battalions according to their 
Strength ; and fo that every one may be about 7 
or 800. 

The Battalions of French Guards have com- 
monly but 5 Companies, becaufe each Company 
confifts of r50 Men. But of other French Regi- 
ments there go 16 Companies to a Battalion, be- 
caufe they are but 50 Men in aCompany. Of the 
Swi/s Guards 4 Companies make a Battalion, be- 
caufe each Company hath 180 Men. 

When a Battalion is to be formed out of the 
Companies of feveral Regiments in a Garrifon, eve. 
then thofe of the Eldeft Regiments poft themfelves 
on the Right; thofe of the Second on the Left, 
and fo all other fucceflively on the Right and Left, 
till the youngeft fall into the Centre. The Subal- 
teran Officers take their Poft before their Com- 
panies, the Captains on the Right and Left accord- 
ding to their Degree. 

Battalions are divided into 3 Divifionthe Muf- 

ueteers in the Right and Left, and the Pikes in 
the middle, In Marching, when there is not 


work. 

BATTERY Suxk or Buried, is when its Plat- 
form is funk or let down into the Ground fo that 
there muft. be Trenches cut in the Earth againft 
the Muzzles of the Guns, for them to fire out at, 
and to ferve for Embrajures. This fort of Battery 
which the French call En Terre, and Ruinate, 
is generally ufed on the firftmaking of Approaches, 
to beat down the Parapet of any Place. 

BATTERIES Gro/s, are two Batteries which 
play athwart one another upon the fame thing, 
forming there an Angle, and beating with more 
Violence and Deftruction, becaufe what one Bul- 
let fhakes, the other beats down. 

BATTERY @ Enfilade, is one which fcoures or 
{weeps the whole Length of a Strait Line. 

BATTERY « Echarp, is that which plays ob- 
pea 
BATTERY d@’ Revers, or Murdering Battery, is 
one that bears upon the Back of any Place. 

BATTERY Joint, or par Camerade, is when. 
feveralGuns play at the fame time upon onePlace. 

BATTEURS @ Effrade, or Scours, are Horfe- 
men fent out before, and on the Wings of an Ar- 
my, a Mile, or two, or three, to make Difcoveries ; 
which they give an account to the General. 

BATTLEMENTS, are the Tops of the Walls 
of Buildings made in the Form of Embrafures and 
Merlons, as in Fortified Places, 

BATTOLOGY, isa vain and foolifh Repeti- 
on of the fame Words over and over again in any 
Difcourfe ; like the trifling Poet Batrus mentioned 
by Ovid, who introduces him faying, Montibus (in- 
quit) evant ~ erant fub montibus illis, 


BATTOONE, a Term in He- 
raldry, fignifying a 4th Part of a 
Bendfmifter : It is the ufual Mark 
of Illegitimacy, and is always 
born couped, or cut off after this 


manner. 
Room for fo greata Front, they break into Subdi- It alfo fignifies the Earl Mar- 
vifions as the Way and Ground will allow. fhall’s Staff. 


The great Art of drawing up a Battalion is to 
difpofe it fo as that it may beft refift a Party of 
Horfe in an open Field, and that it may with ad- 
vantage engage with either Horfe or Foot. 


BAY. is a Term ufed by Geographers and Sea- 
faring Men, for an Arm of theSea coming up in- 
to the Land, and terminated in a Nook. It isa 
kind of Leffler Gulph, bigger than a Creek, and 

is 
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trance into it ; which Entrance is called the Mouth 
of the Bay. 

BEACONS, are Fires maintained on the Sea- 
Coafts, to prevent Ship-wracks, and to give no- 
tice of Invafions, exc, 

_ BEADLE (in Law) fignifies a Meffenger or an 
Apparitor of a Court, that cites Men to the Court 
to appear and an{wer. 

- BEAK, or Beak-head, of a Ship, is that Part of 
it which is faftened to the Stem, and is fupported 
by a Knee ; and is the becoming Part or Grace of 
a Ship. . 

BEAM COMPASSES, is an Inftrument made 
in Wood or Brafs, with fliding Sockets to carry 
feveral fhifting Points, in order to draw Circles 
with very long Radi: They are of good ufe in 
large ProjeGtions for drawing the Furniture on 
Wall Dyals, exc. 

BEAMS of a esd are the great main crofs 
Timbers which hold the Sides of a Ship from 
falling together, and which alfo fupport the Decks 
and Orlops. "The Main Beam is next the Main Maft, 
and from it they are reckoned by Firft, Second, 
or Third Beam. ‘The great Beam of all is called 
the Midip Beam. 

BEAR, a Word ufed by Seamen in feveral 
Senfes. They fay a Ship Bears Ordnance, when fhe 
carries any great Guns: She Bears a good Sail, they 
fay, when a Ship having her Sails abroad ina 
Gale of Wind, fails upright in the Water. When 
a Ship fails toward the Shore, fhe is faid to bear 
in one the Land: When a Ship that was to Wind- 
ward comes under another Ship’s Stern, and fo 
gives her the Wind, fhe is faid to Bear under her 
Lee. If a Ship fails into an Harbour with the 
Wind large, or before the Wind, fhe is then faid 
to Bear in with the Harbour ; and when a Ship 
keeps off from any Land, fhe is to Bear off from 
it. When a Seaman would exprefs how any Cape 
or Place lieth from another, he faith it beareth off 
Jo, or fo. In Conding alfo, they fay, Bear up the 
Helm, i, e. let the Ship go more large before the 
Wind ; and Zear up Round, that is, let the Ship go 
between her two Sheats, dire@ly before the Wind. 
Laftly, There is another Senfe of this Word in 
reference to the Burthen of a Ship (which Word 
is derived from hence) for they fay a Ship Bears, 
when having too flender or Lean a Quarter fhe 
will fink too deep into the Water, with an over- 
light Freight, and thereby can carry but a {mall 
Quantity of Goods. 

BEAR, is alfo uted in Heraldry: He that hath 
a Coat of Arms is faid to Bear in it the feveral 
Charges or Ordinaties that are in his Efcutcheon ; 
as if there are 3 Lions Rampant in it, he is faid 
to Bear 3, Lions Rampant. 

BEAR 5; there are two Conftellations of the 
Stars called by this Name, the Greater and Leffer 
Bear, or Urfa Major and. Minor. The Pole Star is 
faid to be in the Tail of the Leffir, becaufe that 
Star is never above 2 Degrees diftant from the N, 
Pole of the World. 

BEARING, in N; avigation, fignifies the Point 
of the Compafs that one Place bears or ftands off 
from another. 


BEASANTS: See Balls, 

BEATS, in a Watch or Clock, are the Strokes 
made by the Fangs or Pallets of the Spindle of the 
Ballance ; or of the Pads ina Royal Pendulum. 
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larger in the Middle within, than ’tis at the En- | To find the Beats of the Ballance in all Watches 


going, or in one turn of any W heel, 


Having firft found out the number of Turns 
which the Crown-wheel hath in one turn of the 
W beel you {eek for (by the Direétion given under 
the Word Turz) and then thofe turns of the Crown 
wheel multiply’d by its Notches, will give you half 
the number of Beats in that one turn of the Wheel: 
becaufe the Ballance or Swing hath two Strokes to 
every Tooth of the Crown-wheel: For each of the 
two Pallets hath its Blow againft each Tooth of 
the Crown-awheel : Wherefore it is, that a Pendulum 
that {trikes Seconds, hath its Crown-wheel only 
30 Teeth, To explain what hath been faid, take 
this Example (being the Numbers of a Sixteen 

Hour Watch) wherein the Pinion of 
4) 32 (8 Report is 4, the Dial-wheel 32, the 
-- Great-wheel 55, the Pinion of the 
5) 55 (it. Second-wheel 5, exc. The Number 
5) 45 (9. of Notches in the Grown-wheel 14, 
5) 40 (8. being multiplied into 6336 (the Pro- 
duct arifing from the continual Mul- 
17. tiplication of the Quotients 8, 11, 9, 
8) gives 107712 for half the number 
of Beats in one turn of the Dial-wheel; for 8 times 
17 1s 136, which is half the number of Bears in 
one turn of the Centrate-wheel go; and 9 times 
136 is 1224, the half Beats in one turn of the S- 
cond-wheel; and 11 times 1224 is 13464, the half 
Beats in one turn of the Great-wheel 55; and 
8 times 13464 makes 107712, before found. 
Which, if multiplied by the two Pallets, that is, 
double it, it gives 215424, which is the number 
of Beats in one turn of the Dial-wheel, or 12 
Hours. If you would know how many Beats 
this Watch hath in an Hour, “tis but dividing 
the Beats of 12 Hours into 12 Parts, and it gives 
17952, the Train of the Watch, or Beats in an 
Hour. If this be divided into 60 Parts, it gives 
299, and a little more, for the Beats in a Minute. 
And fo you may proceed to Seconds and Thirds 
if you ‘will. 


By the Beats and Turns of the Fufy, the Hours that 
any Watch will go, may be found thus ; 


As the Beats of the Ballance in one Hour: Are 
to the Beats in one Turn of the Fu/y :: So is the 
number of the ‘Turns of the. Fu/y: To the con- 
tinuance of the Watches going : 

Thus, 20196 ; 26928 :: 12:16. 


To find the Beats of the Ballance in an Hour 5 the 
Proportion is, 


As the Hours of the Watches going : To the 
number of Turns of the Fu/y:: So are the Beats 
in one Turn of the Fu/y : To the Beats in an Hour: 

Thus, 16:12 :: 26928 : 20196. 


To find the Beats of a Ballance in one Turn of the 
Fufy 5 you have this Proportion ; 


As the number of the Turns of the Fu/y: Is to 
the continuance of the Watches going in Hours :: 
So are the Beats in one Hour: To the Beats of the 
Ballance in one Turn of the Fu/y : 

That is, 12:16 :: 20196: 26928, 


BECHICKS, are. Medicines good againft a 
Cough. They are called alfo Bechical Medicines, 


Blanchard, 
M BED, 
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BED, of the Carriage of a Great Gun, is that 
thick Plank which lies immediately under the 
Piece, being as it were the Body of the Carriage. 

BELANDRE, is a fort of little Vettel with 
Sails and Tackle like an Hoy, but Broader and 
Flatter: The covering of the Deck is, raifed. up 
half a Foot higher then the Gunwale, Gunnel, or 
Plat-board, as the French call it, and between the 
Gunnel and the Deck there is a Paffage left free, 
for the Seamen to walk upon: They are chiefly 
fed to carry Merchant's Goods, and are feldom 
above 24 Tun. 

Some will have them called Py-landers, becaufe 
they feldom go out of fight but Sail ly the Land. 

BELAY, aboard a Ship, fignifies the fame as 
Eaftern: Thus they fay belay the Sheat, or Tack, 
that is, fa/fen it to the Kennel, &c. 

BELENOIDES, is the procefs or Shooting forth 
of the Bone called Aliformis, which is fixed in the 
Bafis of the Skull. Blanchard. 

BELLANDER: See Belandre. 

BEND; at Sea they fay Bend the Cable, when 
*is to be {eized and made faft to the Ring of the 
Anchor; and to Bend two Cables, is all one with 
them as to tye them together. To wnbend the Ca- 
ble is to loofen it from the Ring of the Anchor, 
which is done when a Ship defigns to be long at 
Sea. 'T'o bend a Main-Saile, is to make it faft to 
the Yard in its proper place. 

BEND, one of the eight Honourable Ordinaries 
in Heraldry, containing a 5th 
when uncharged, but when char- 
ged a 3d -part of the Efcutche- 
on. It’s made by 2 Lines drawn 
thwartways from the Dexter Chief 
to the Sinifter Bafe Point ; thus. 
He beareth Or, a Bend Sable, 


A Bend is fubdivided into a 

BENLET, which is the 6th part of the Shield ; 
a Garter, which is the Moiety of a Bend ; a Coft, 
which is the 4th part of a Bend ; and a Ribbon, 
which is the Moiety of a Coft. 

There is alfo a Bend Sinifter, which is drawn 
from the Sinifter chief Point to the Dexter bafe, and 
this is fabdivided into the Scrape or Scarp, and the 

_Battoone, which latter is the 4th part of the Bend. 

This Pattoone is the moft ufual Mark of [legiti- 
macy, but then it never extends it felf quite a- 
thwart the Shield, butis cut off a little at each End. 

When 2 ftreight Lines drawn 
@ within the Bend run nearly parallel 
f to the outward Edges of it, that is 
B called Voiding, and he that bears 
OF it is aid to bear a Bend voided thus 


He beareth Ermine, a Bend void- 
; P ed Gules, 

BENDY, the Term in Blazonary for an Efcut- 
cheons being divided Bendways into an even Num- 
ber of Partitions; but if they are odd the Field muft 
fir(t be named, and then the Number of the Bends, 

BENIGN Difea/ts, are thofe which are not at- 
tended with Anomalous, and extremely Violent 
Symptoms. | 

BERME, in Fortification, is a little Space of 
Ground thee, four, or five Foot wide, left without, 
between the Foot of the Rampart and the fide of 
the Moat, to receive the Earth that rolls down 
from thence, and to prevent its falling into the 
Moat. Sometimes for more Security the Berme is 
Pallifadoed, 


BEZ 


BERTYING a Ship, by fome is meant the rat- 
fing of the Ship's Sides. Haw. b 

BESAILE (in Law) is a Writ that lies for the 
Heir, where his Great Grand-father was feized the 
Day that he died, or died feized of Land in Fee- 
fimple,and a Stranger enters the Day of the Death 
of the Great Grand-father, or abates after his 
Death, his Heir fhall have a Writ againft fuch a 
Diffeifor or Abater. 

- BEVEL, an Inftrument well known to Build- 
ers, Carpenters, and Bricklayers, and ufed adjuft- 
ing of Angles. 

BEVILE, a Term in Heraldry, A GGG 
fignitying Broken, or opening like SS 
a Carpenter’s Rule. Thus he bear- 
eth Argent a chief Bevile vert, by the 
Name of Beverlis. 


BEWPLEADER, isa Writ that lies where the 
Sheriff, or other Bailiff in his Court will take a 
Fine of the Party, Plaintiff or Defendant, to the 
end that he fhall not plead fairly, eve. 

BEZANTS or Befants, a Term in Heraldry for 
Round Plates of Gold without any Stamp, which 
are born frequently in Coats of Arms: Guillim fays, 
a Beajant or Beafaunt is taken for a Maffy-Plate of 
Gold of ror Jb, and 2 Ounces weight; tho’ fome 
think they were {maller Pieces ftampt at Bizantium 
or Conftantinople ; whence the Name. 

BEZOAR Animale, accotding to fome, is the 
Liver and Heart of Vipers dried and powdered. 

BEZOAR Minerale, is an Evaporation of the 
Solution of Butter of Antimony in Spirit of Nitre, 
till a white Mafs remain at the bottom: On this 
new Spirit of Nitre is poured, and the Liquor eva- 
porated again ; and this is a third time repeated 5 
then the Matter is Calcin’d for about halfan Hour, 
which will turn it into a white Powder fit for ufe. 

Mr. Poyle calls it Bezoardicum Minerale. 


BEZOARDICUM or. Bezoartick Remedies, or 


Cordial, are fuch as are endued with a Vertue to 
refift and expel Poifon and Malignity. 
BEZOARDICUM Joviale, is a Regule made by 
melting 3 Ounces of Regule of Antimony with 2 
Ounces of Block-Tin, which being powdered is 
mixed with 6 Ounces of Sublimate Corrofive, and 
then is diftilled off in a kind of Butter; which 
Butter is afterwards diffolved in Spirit of Nitre 
(of thrice its weight) and then the Solution is 
diftill’d three times. The Bezoar will remain at 
the bottom ; which mutt be powdered and watht, 
and then mingled with Spirit of Wine, and di- 
gefted till it grow infipid. 
BEZOARDICUM Lunale, is made by mixin 
8 Ounces of Reétify’d Butter of Antimony, wit 
an Ounce of fine Silver, and then diffolved in Spi- 
rit of Nitre, which mutt be poured on gently frefh 
and frefh till all the Ebullitions are over, then the 
Spirit is drawn off from the Matter with a gentle 
Heat (with three Reétifications) and then the Be- 
zoar is managed like the Fovial Bexoar : Which fee. 
-BEZOARDICUM Martiale, is a Diffolution of 
Crocus Martis made by Reverberation (or at leaft as 
much of it as can be effected) in Butter of Anti- 
mony 5 and then Spirit of Nitre is poured on it, 
and they proceed as ies he other Beroardick, Prepa- 
rations. 
* BIBITORY Mau/ce, is by fome faid to be that 
Mufele that draws down the Eye towards the Cup 
when we drink. 
BICEPS, 


BIL 


BIL 


BICEPS, is a Mufcle of the Cubit, fo called be- 
caufe it hath two Heads or Beginnings ; the firft, 
or outmoft, arifes with a long round ‘l’endon from 
the upper part of the Brink of the Acetabulum Sca- 
pule, and runs under the Ligament of the Articu- 
lation ina Sulcus or Channel on the Head of the 
Shoulder-bone, where it is inclofed by a proper 
Ligament. In its defcent it begins to grow flelhy 
as it marcheth under the Termination of the Pe- 
oral Mufcle, where dilating it felf into a large 
flefhy Body, in-joyns with its other Head or Be- 
ginning. The latter arifeth with a fomewhat board, 
flat and long Tendon at the extremity of the Pro- 
cefJus Caracoides Scapule ; in its defcent it ftriftly ad- 
heres to the Coracobrachials, (wherefore fome Au- 
thors not rightly defcribing that Mufcle amongft 
thofe of the Arm, have miftaken it for a flefhy be- 
ginning of this.) But then parting from it, both 
thefe Heads compofe a large flefhy Belly, which 
becoming ‘Tendinous near the Cubit, is commonly 
faid to be inferted by a ftrong round Tendon to 
the Tubercle at the upper Head of the Radivs, But 
we (fays Cowper) have obferved this Tendon to be 
double, the External of which being thin, paffeth 
obliquely over the Mufctlus Pronator Radii Teres,and 
Membrane-like expanding it felf, joins with the 
Membrana Communts Mufculorum, which embraceth 
all the External Mufcles of the’ Carpus and Fingers: 
when this Mufcle aéteth the Cubit is bended. 

BICEPS, a Mufcle of the Leg, called fometimes 
Biceps Femoru, to diftinguifh it from the Biceps Cu- 
biti, It hath two Heads, the fuperior and longeft 
of which arifeth with a round Tendon from the 
Protuberance of the I/chium ; in its defcent it be- 
comes large and flefhy, and in above half its Pro- 
arefs leffens it felf again, where it is joined with 
its other Head, having a broad, partly ‘Tendinous 
and partly Flefhy beginning from the Linea Afpera 
of the Os Femorss, immediately below the Termina- 
tion of the Gluteus Maxinwa ; it being thus united, 
grows Tendinous, as it marcheth in a Channel on 
the External 4ppendix of the Os Femoirs, becoming 
perfe€tly Tendinous at its Implantation to the Su- 

eriour Epiphyfis of the Fibula. Its ufe is to help 

end the Tibia ; it is likewife employed in turning 
the Leg, together with the Foot and Toes, out- 
? wards, when we fit with the Knees bended. 

BIGAMY, fignifies, either, as formerly, thofe 
that were married more than once, which was 
then an Impediment that hindered a Man from 
being a Clerk ; or as ufed in Common-Law, to 
have more than one Wife at the fame time. 

BIGHT or Bite, is any turn or part of a Rope 
that lies compaffing ; and therefore when they 
cannot take the End of a Rope in Hand, the Sea- 
men fay, give me a Bite. 

BILANCIIS eakiie § is a Writ directed to a 
Corporation, for the carrying of Weights to fuch 
a Haven, there to weigh the Wools that fuch a 
Man is Licenfed to Tran{port. 

BILANDER, fee Belandre. 

BILDGE, ofa Ship, is the Bottom of her Floor, 
Bildge Water therefore is that which by reafon of 
the Flatnefs of a Ship’s Bottom lies on her Floor, 
and cannot go to the Well of the Pump ; and con- 
See, the Dutch, whofe Ships are often of this 
Form, do much ufe a fort of Pumps called Bildge 
Pumps, or as we call them Burr-Pumps, to carry 
off this Bildge Warer : Alfo when a Ship ftrikes on 
a Rock, they fay, She # Bildged, And Billage 


is the Breadth of her Floor when fhe lies a- 
ground, 

BILE, or the Gall, is a Liquor partly Sulphure- 
ous, and partly Saline, which is feparated from 
the Blood of Animals in the Liver ; for the re- 
ceiving and evacuating of which there have been 
reckoned only two Veflels or Paflages, that is, the 
Gall-bladder and the Porws Bilarius. By this latter 
there flows a thicker but milder ; by the former a’ 
thinner, and more Acrimonious and. Fermentative 
Choler into the Inteftine. But befides thefe, there 
have been lately found out a Third, which we 
fhall defcribe by and by. 

The Gall-bladder, called in Greek yas xoanddio, 
in Latin Vefica bilaria, or Folliculus fells, is a hollow 
Bag placed in the under or hollow Side of the 
Liver, and in Figure reprefenteth a Pear. It is a- 
bout two Inches in length, and one in breadth, 
where broadett. 

By its upper Part it adheres to the Liver, 
which doth afford it a Hollownefs to lodge in 5 
but the lower Part, which hangeth without the 
Liver, refteth upon the Right Side of the Sto- 
mach and the Colon, and doth often dye them 
both Yellow. 

It hath three Membranes, one Conimon, which is 
thin and outmoft. This {pringing from the Mem- 
brane of the Liver, only covereth that Part which 
hangeth without the Liver. The two other Mem- 
branes are proper. ‘The middle is thick and ftrong, 
and mufcular, and hath three Ranks of Ebres 5 
the outermoft are tran{verfe, the middle oblique, 
and the innermoft ftreight. But fome will allow 
only two Ranks, viz. the Streight, which run 
lengthways of it, and are outer; and the Tranf- 
verfe or Annular, which are the inner. 

The inmoft Coat is Nervous, or Tendinous as 
it were ; and to the infide of this there adhereth 
a kind of Glandulous Coat. The Glands herein 
do feparate from the Arteries a kind of Mucous 
Humour, which ferves to defend ‘the Vefica from 
being irritated by the Acrimony of the Choler 
contained in it. 

Befides thefe. two proper ones, Verbeyen affirms 
there is a Third, betwixt that I called common, 
and the middle, and fays, it is fo evident, that 
he wonders this quick-fighted Age has not yet 
difcover’d it. It is interwoven with whitifh F- 
bres drawn diverfly and irregularly, and has abun- 
dance of Nerves and Sanguiferous Veflels running 
thro’ it, whofe chief Branches run moftly from its 
Neck towards its Bottom ; and upon this Account 
this Coat may be termed Vafewlar. In fat People 
it contains much Fat, and with a little Labour ts 
feparated into divers Flakes (or Plates.) 

It hath two Parts, the Bottom and the Neck. 

The Bottom is its larger or wider Part that con- 
tains the Choler, and is of the fame Colour with 
the Bile that is in it; whence it commonly looks 
Yellow, but fometimes Greenifh, Blackifh, 7e. _ 

The Neck (otherwife called Meatus Cyfticus ) is 
its narrower Part, being but about as wide asa 
Goofe-quill, and about two Inches long. Betwixt 
this and the Vefica there is a certain Fibrous Ring, 
which much ffraitens the Paflage, and fo hinders 
the two hafty Repletion of the Vefica. The other 
End of the Neck is joined to the Porus Bilarius, 
and they both make the Duffus Communes or com- 
mon Paffage of the Choler, which is inferted in- 
to the Beginning of the Fejunum, or the End of 
the Duodenum. Peucerus has obferved, that in ma- 
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and fome Fifhes, this Meatus does not 


ny Birds, \ 
inferted feparately in- 


join the Porus bilarius, but is 
to the Guts. : 
The Ancients (whofe Opinion is of late fifly 
defended by Dr. Cole) thought that the Choler in 
the Gall-bladder was received in by its Neck from 
the Porus bilarius, and that it paffed out into the 
common Duét the fame way. And to obviate the 
Objection, that there ufes not to be a Reciproca- 
tion of Humours in the fame Veflel (at the fame 
rime efpecially.) Dr. Cole fuppofes, that the Gall 
pafles out of the Gallbladder only in the time of 
the diftribution of the Chyle, but at all other 
times it is received into it from the Porws, and is 
{tored up in it againft the next Occafion. But not 
to enter into this Difpute, I think Dr, GlifJon’s Ac- 
count of it the more probable, which is this: The 
ordinary way of filling the Gall-bladder, is by its Fi- 
brous Roots that are difperfed thro’ the Liver. 
The whole Trunk of thefe Roots enters that Part 
of the Bladder where ’tis ftraitned by a Fibrous 
Ring. This Trunk indeed hardly equals the Hun- 
dredth Part of the Roots of the Porus Filarius 5 yet 
it diftributes fome Twigs and Capillary Veffels in- 
to the hollow Side of the Liver. But sf you open 
the Gall-bladder with a Defign to underltand the 
Manner of the Infertion of this-"Trunk into it, 
truly you will not eafily find it. For tho’ this 
Duét do penetrate the faid Bladder, and the Hu- 
mour contained in it be difcharged thereinto ; yet 
there is hardly any Print or Sign of this Hole in 
the Infide of the Bladder: Which ought not to 
feem hard to be believed by any one, if he re- 
member the Infertion of the Ureters into the /’- 
ca; for tho’ thefe do far exceed this Trunk in 
Width, yet one can hardly find their Infertion if 
he cut open the Bladder and look for it. The beft 
way (that I could yet find) to difcover the Infer- 
tion of this Trunk (if you will open the Gall- 
bladder, and {earch for its Entrance into it) is thus 5 
look carefully for a certain little and fpongy Pro- 
tuberance near the Orifice of the Bladder hard by 
the Meatus-Cyfticus 3 for the aforefaid Trunk, I 
think, is pretty plainly inferted into that Protu- 
berance. 
This Protuberance is called a Valve by Spige- 
t71u5. 

Befides this Mr. Perault has found out another 
net Conduit for the Bile, which he calls Dufus 
cxft-bepaticus, becaufe it is common both to the 
Veficula and the Porus Hepaticus (or Bilarius.) This 
Du has three Roots, which being fubdivided 
into numerous Twigs, are difperfed thro’ the Pa- 
venchyma of the Liver, amongft the Branches of 
the Mena Cava and Porte: Thefe Roots grow into 
one Trunk, which creeping along the Surface of 
the hollow Side of the Liver, has a double Im- 
plantation ; one into the Porus Bilarius, two Inches 
and-an half before the faid Porxs’s, uniting with 
the Meatus Gyflicus ; and another into the middle 
of the Vefica (on that Side of it which adheres to 
the Liver) with a Valve. ‘This Valve feems to be 
formed of the inner Membrane of the Vefica, and 
alfo a: proper one, and may be faid to be a kind 
of middle Valve, between the Nature of the Sig- 
moides and Triglotts (or Trifeupis) of the Vena Ar- 
teriofa and Arteria Venofaim the Heart. Betwixt 
its Infertion into the Porus Bilarius, and this into 
the Vefica, there is about fix Inches length. It 
en a thinner Choler in it than the Porss Bi- 
ar ins. 
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Jo. Alph. Eorallus (Profeffor of the Mathema- 
ticks at Naples) from the continual and {peedy Ef- 
flux of the Bile by the Dufus Communis into the 
Duodenum, believes, that there is a particular Cir- 
culation of it: For he affirms, That in a Day’s 
time, from a Perfon fafting, there pafs thirty four 
Pound of Bilious Juice into the Duedenum by the 
common Duét, whereas the whole Mafs of Gallis 
not two Pound: Whence he concludes, that fo 
great a quantity of Gall cannot be produced in 
the Liver by way of Fermentation, but that it is 
feparated Mechanically, without the help of any 
Ferment, only by Cébration, from the Minute Vei- 
fels of the Porta thro’ the Pores of the Glandules 
of the Liver, as the Urine is feparated in the Kid- 
neys; fo he infers, that there is a particular Cir- 
culation of the Bilis thro’ the 4bdomen, performed 
by the Vene Mefarice into the Trunk of the Porta, 
thence to the Liver, thence thro’ the Bilious Vef- 
{els into the Duodenum, to return again by-the Me- 
faraick Veins. He that would enquire more into 


‘this Novel, and (to me) improbable Opinion, 


may confult his Opus Pofthumum (pars alrera) de mo- 
tu Animalium, 

It has been taught by feveral Anatomitts, That 
its Neck or Meaius has fometimes two, fometimes 
three Valves, to hinder the Recourle of the Cho- 
ler 3 but Diemerbroeck profefles he could never find 
any, bat only that the Egrefs of the Vefica was 
yery ftrait, and its Neck wrinkled. Dr. Gliffon de- 
clares alfo, That he has open’d very many Veflels 
of this kind, and never yet faw a Valve in any of 
them: But he thinks that the Fibrous Ring (a- 
bove-mention’d) did impofe upon thofe who have 
thought there was a Valve. Befides, upon tryal 
he has often found, that the Bile by a light Com- 
pteflion of the Fingers, has fluctuated to and a- 
gain out of the Gytis into the Meatus, and on the 
contrary; as alfo out of the Meutws into the Dx- 
ftus Communis and back again: Which certainly 
could not be, if there were any Valve in the way, 
for that would hinder the one or other of thete 
Motions. 

The Vefica Eillea hath two Veins called Qyftice 
Gemelle, which fpring from the Porta, It hath 
Twigs of Arteries proceeding from the right 
Branch of the Celiaca ; and it hath a {mall thread- 
like Sprig of a Nerve from the Mefenterical 
Branch of the Intercoftal. — 

Many times Stones are found in it, which are 
lighter and more fpongy than thofe of the Uri- 
nary Bladder, and will {wim above Water, which 
thele latter will not do. ; 

The other Paflage which carricth the thicker 
fort of Choler, is called Porus Bilarius, or Meatus 
Hepaticus, becaufe it paffes dire@tly from the Liver 
to the Duffus Communis. 

Within the Liver, its Trunk and Branches are 
invefted with a double Coat ; its proper one which 
it retains without the Liver alfo, and another that 
is common to it with the Porta, called Capfula Com- 
munis, which it has from the Membrane of the 
Liver. In this Common Coat this Porus and the 
Porta are fo clofely enwrapped, that you would 
take them but for one Vefiél, till you hold it ei- 
ther up to the Light (which will difcover Veflels 
of two Colours in it) or very dexteroufly rip up 
the Caplula, and fo lay them open. Its Roots 
within the Liver are equally divided with thofe 
of the Porta every where, faving that little Space 
where the Roots of the Véfica are {pread in the 

Sinuous 


Sinuous and Right-fide of the Liver. So that ha- 
ving {poken above of the Divifions of the Roots of 
the Porta, I fhall only obferve, that they are tar 
larger and more numerous than thofe ot the Ve- 
‘fica, Arwaing Choler from all the Parts of the Li- 
ver (faving whither the Roots of the Bladder 
reach) and that more thick and vifcous, yet lefs 
Acrimonious. i 

This Porus feems to be a more neceffary Part 
than the Vefca; for many Creatures, as Harts, 
Fallow Deer, the Sea-Calf, exc. and thofe which 
have a whole Hoof, as an Horfe, eve. have no 
Gall-Bladder, but there is none that is deftitute of 
this. 

Without the Liver it is’ as wide again as the 
Meatus Cyfticus, with which it is joined at two 
Inches diftance from the Liver, and both make the 
Duftus Communis Choledochus, 

It has no Valve in its whole Progrefs ; only the 
Duftus Communis, where it enters the Inteftine, ha- 
ving pierc’d the outer Coat, pafles betwixt that and 
the Middlemoft about the twelfth Part of an Inch, 
and at laft opens with a round Mouth into the In- 
teftine. So that this oblique Infertion (as that of 
Ureter into the Urinary Bladder) ferves inftead of 
a Valve to hinder any thing from regurgitating out 
out of the Gut into this Dud, efpecially the inmoft 
Tunicle of the Inteftine hanging {o flaggy betore its 
Mouth, that when any thing would enter in, it 
claps clofe upon it and ftops it. 

As to any Auaftomofes of the Roots of any of 
thefe Biliary Veffels, with thofe of the Vena Porta, 
fuch indeed have been much talk’d of, but without 
truth, for their. exreme Twigs or Capillaries ter- 
minate in the Parenchyma of the Liver, out of whofe 
Grape-ftone-like Glandules they imbibe the Choler 
there feparated from the Blood; as is the Cafe of 
the Capillaries of the Cava, for they receive the 
Blood it felf imported by the Porza, in like manner, 
without any Inofculations. 

The Ue of all thefe Ve/Jéls may fufficiently be 
learned by what has already been faid of them ; 
though fome are of Opinion, that not only Choler, 
but other fuperfluous Humours are evacuated by 
them, efpecially upon taking a Purge. . 

The Ancients lookt upon the Bile as a meer Ex- 
crement, or at leaft, to be of no other ufe than by its 
Acrimony to promote the Excretion of the Guts : 
Which Opinion continued as Jong as the Liyer was 
thought to’be the as Sanguificans. But when once 
thatVifcws was difcovered to have icarce any other 
Office, then to feparate the Choler from the Blood, 
it hath feemed unreafonable to fuppofe fo large a 
Bowel was made only for the feparation of a meer 
Excrement ; and therefore its now generally be- 
lieved, that the Bile is the proper Ferment for both 
the Chile and the Blood. A very good Account of 
the manner of which Diembroeck gives us, as fol- 
lows: The Blood flowing into the Liyer by pe 
Porta, out of the Gaftrick andMelfaraick Veins (and, 
it may be, a little by the Hepatick Artery) is mixed 
with an Acrimonious, Saltifh, and Subacid Juice 
(made in the Spleen,of the Arterious Blood flowing | 
thither by the Arteries, and of the Animal Spirits 
by the Nerves) which is brought into the Porta by | 
the Ramus Splenicus. Now both thefe being entred 
the Liver by the Branches of the Porta, by means 
of this faid Acritnonious and Acid Juice, and the 
Specifick Vertue or Coétion of the Liver, the Spi- 
rituous Particles, both Sulphureous and Salt, lying 


hid in the fid Venous Blood, are diffolved, attenua- 
ted, and become alfo alittle Acrimonious and Fer - 
menting; a certain thinneft part whereof like 
moft clear Water, being feparated from the thicker 
Mats of Blood, by means of the conglomerated 
Glands placed moitly in the hollow Side of the Li- 
ver, is cartid from thence by many Lympheduéts, 
as has been faid. But the Fermentaceous Spirits 
of greater Acrimony, mixed with the thicker and 
more vilcid {ulphuyeous Juices (for Sulphur is vi- 
faid) and more ftrongly boiled, when as through 
the Clammineds of the Juices in which they inherc, 
they cannot enter the conglobated Glands, nor 
from them theLympheduéts,and yet through their 
fierce Ebullition are feparated from the Blood (as 
Yeit from Beer) thefe Fermentaceous Spirits, I 
fay, being fever’d-with the Juice in which they in- 
here, become bitter, and are called Bile; which 
Bile being tranfcolated through the Grepe-ftone 
like Glandules in the Roots of the Porus Bilarius, 
and of the Call-bladder, pafles through them by 
the Dufius Communis into. the Duodenwm or Feju- 
num, where it is prefently mixed with the Pancre- 
atick Juice, and both of them with the Alimentary 
Mafs, concogted in the Stomach, and now pafling 
down this way, which it caufes toferment. And 
becaufe at its firft Entrance it is more Acrimonious, 
and has its Vertue entire, and fo caufes the great- 
eft Ebullition with the Pancreatick Juice ; hence 
the Milky Juice contained in the Mafs concegted 
in the Stomach is more readily, and in greateft 
quantity feparated in the Sejunum, and by innume- 
rable LaCteal Veflels (which are more numerous in 
this than the other Guts) it is more quickly driven 
on towards the Receptaculum Chyli, and this is the 
Reafon that this Gut is always fo empty. But in 
the following Guts, becaufe the Fermentaceous 
Spirits are a little pall’d, the Effervefcency be- 
comes flower and lefs efficacious, and the Chyle 
is more {lowly feparated from the thicker Mafs,and 
therefore they have fewer Vena Latter, At length 
what remains of this fermenting Matter, is mixed 
with the thicker Feces in the great Guts, where by 
its Acrimony it irritates them to Excretion. 

BILINGUIS (in Law) is that Jury which paf- 
fes between an Englifbman and an Alien ; where- 
of part ought to be Exglifmen, and part Stran- 
gers; this is yulgatly called Party-Fury. 

BILL, is all one with an Obligation, only when 
it isin Englifh it is commonly called a Bill, in La- 
tin an Obligation, Or a Bill is a Single Bond with- 
out a Condition ; and Obligation is a Bond with a 
Penalty and Condition. Alfo.a Declaration in 
Writing, that expreffes the Grievance and Wrong 
which the Complainant has fuffered by the Party 
complained of; or elfe fome Fault committed by 
him againit fome Law or Statute of the Realm. 

BILL of Store, is akind of Licence granted at 
the Cuftom-houfe to Merchants, to carry fach 
Stores and Proyifionsasare neceflary for ther Voy- 
ages Cuftom-free. 

BILL of Sufferance, is a Licence grenied at the 
Cuftom-houfe to a Merchant, to {uffer him to 
Trade from one Englifh Port to another, without 
paying Cuftom. Ax 

BILLA VERA (a Law Term) fignifying the 
Indorfment of the Grand Inqueft upon any Pre- 
fentment or Indigtment which they find to be pro- 
bably true, 
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BILLET, a Bearing very eommon in Heraldry 
of this Form. -4rgent Billette a 
Crofs engrailed Gules, by the 
Name of Fleath, Tis called here 
Billette, becaufe the Billets are 
fuppofed to be all over the Field, 
but fometimes they are not above 
fix, exc. and then they are num- 
bred. Guillim faith, it reprefents 
-  aLetter folded up, and nota Bil- 
letof Wood. Bloom faith Billets muft be num- 
bred, if- not above 10. ; 
BIMEDIAL, a Term in Mathematicks, if two 
“Medial Lines, as AB and 
B C BC commenfurable only 
| —— | inPower,containinga Ra- 
tional Reétangle, are com- 
ounded, the whole 4 C fhall be jrrational, and 
is called a firft Bimedial Line, 38.¢. 10. Eucl. 
BINOCLE, is akind of Dioptrick Telefcope fit- 
ted fo with two Tubes joining together in one, as 
that you may fee a diftant Object with both Eyes 
together. 
BINOMIAL ROOT, in Mathematicks, is.a 
Root compofed of two Parts or Members, and no 
more, connected together by the Sign: Thus 
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ate, or 5-3. is a Binomial Root, confitting of 


the Sum of thofe two Quantities ; If it have three 
Parts, as a-[-b-+c, ’tis called a Trinomial, exc. 
+f it have four Members, ’tis called a Quadrinomi- 


al, Cre. : 
BIOLYCHNIUM, is what fome call the 7- 


ral Flame, or Life of Animals. See Hamma Vita- 


lis. 

BIOVAC, in War, is a Guard at Night per- 
formed by the whole Army 5 which either ata 
Siege or lying before an Enemy, every Evening 
draws out from its Tents or Hutts, and continues 
all Night in Arms before its Lines or Camp to pre- 
vent any Surprife. When the Troops are much 
haraffed, or there is no great dread of the Enemy, 
the Biovac is allowed to be fufficient if the two 
Front Ranks by turns ftand under Arms, while 
the Rear Ranks reft on the Ground. To raife the 
Biovac, is to return the Army to their'Tents orHutts 
at break of Day. 

BIPARTITION, the fame with Bifféion, or 
dividing a thing into two ee Parts. 

BIQUINTILE, an aire of the Planets, when 
they are 144 Degrees diftant from each other. 

BIRTH or Birthing ; the Seamen call a due or 
proper diftance obferved between Ships lying at an 
Anchor or under Sail a: Birth 5 and fo alfo: they 
do the raifing or bringing up the Sides of a Ship. 
Alfo the proper Place aboard for a Mefs to put 
their Chefts, ev. is called the Birth of that Mefs. 


Alfo aconvenient Place toMoor a Ship in, is called 


a Birth, 

BISUTH, or Tin Glafs, by the Ancients was 
thought to be a natural Marcafite or Mineral; but 
Lemmery faith, *tis a kind of Regulus or ‘Tin, and 
affures us, that good Bifmuth may be made with 
Tin, Tartar and Salt Peter ; and fome mix Arfenick 
alfo with it, for which Reafon it ought not to be 
taken inwardly. Its Flowers and Magiftery are 
ufed as Cofmeticks ; and the Pewterers alfo do ufe 
Bifmuth to render their Work more Beautiful, and 
to make the Metal ring the better. 


ing the Divifion of any Quantity into two equal’ 
Parts or Halves; the fame with Bepartition : ‘Thus 
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to biffet any Line, is to divide it into two equal 
Parts. 


BISSEXTILE, the fame in Chronology as our 
Leap-Year ; and the Reafon of the Name is be- 


caufe in every 4th Year they accounted the 6th 


Day of the Kalends of March twice ; for once in 


four Years, the odd Hours (above 365 Days) made 


up juft an whole Day, which was inferted into the 
Calender next after the 24th of February, 

BITE, in the Sea-Phrafe, is the compaffing or 
bringing about of a Rope or Cable ; the Seamen 
call holding by that Part ofa Rope which is quoil- 
ed or rowled up, holding by rhe Bite. 

BITTACLE, is a Fram of Timber ftanding 
in the Steerage of a Ship juft before him that ” 
Steereth, and in itis placed the Compafs, by which 
the Ship is kept in her Courfe, and finds her 


way. 

BITTER, any Turn of a Cable about the Bitts 
is called a Bitter; and ’tis ufed that the Cable 
may be let out by little and little’ And whena 
Ships is fo ftop’d by a Cable, they fay the is brought 
up toa Bitter. Alfothat End of the Cable which 
is Ufed to be wound or belayed about the Bitts, 
they call the Bitter End of the Cable, 

BITTS (aboard a Ship) are two great Pieces 
of Timber, on, or through whom goeth the Crofs 
Piece, placed ufually abaft the Manger in the Loof 
of the Ship, to belay (or faften) the Cable thereto 
when fhe isat Anchor : Their lower Ends are fa- 
ftened into the Riders ; and in great Ships their 
middle Parts are bolted to two great Beams crofs 
the Bows ; and yetin great Storms they are fain to 
faften the Cable to the Main Matt, to ftrengthen 
the Bitts, and to fecure the Bows, which are fome- 
times elfe torn from the Ships. 

There are Fore Tep-[ail Sheat Bitts, whofe ufe is 
to belay or faften the Fore Top-fail Sheats. 

And there are alfo the Fore-jeer Bitts, which 
ferve to belay or faften the Fore-jeer. 

BIVALVE, is a Word ufed by the Writers of 
Natural Hiftory for both fuch Shell-Fifhes as have 
two Shells, as Cockels, Mufcles, Oyfters, ev. 
which are faid to be of the Bivalve kind; and alfo 
for the Siliqua or Seed-Pods of fuch Plants as open 
all their whole Length to difcharge their Seeds,’ 
fuch as Beans, Peafe, exc. for thofe the Botanifts 
fay have a Bivalve Siliqua. 

BIVENTER : See Digaftricus. 

BLACKMAIL, fignifies a certain Sum of Mo- 
ney, (or rather only of) Corn, Cattel, eve. given 
by the Poor People in the North of England, to the 
moft powerful Perfons in thofe Parts, or in theHun- 
dreds, for aProteftion againft Thieves and Robbers. 

BLAKNESS, the Colour fo called, feems to 
arife from fuch a peculiar Texture and Scituation 
of the Superficial Parts of any black Body, that 
it doth as it were dead the Light falling upon it, 
and reflect none, or very little of it, outwards to 


ithe Eye. See Colour, and Vol. II. 


BLACK-ROD, is the Huifbier or Ufher belong- 
ing to the moft Noble Order of the Garter 5 10 
called from his Black-Rod which he carries in his 
Hand: He is alfo of the King’s Chamber, and 
Ufeer of the Lord’s Houfe in Parliament. 
BLADDER, fee Vefica. 

BLASS, a Word ufed by Van Helmont, as Blan- 


chard faith, to fignify the Motion of the Stars, 
BISSECTION, a ‘Term in Geometry, fignify- | 


c. 
BLAZONING, in Heraldry, is difplaying or 
exprefling the Parts of a Coat of Arms in t eir 


proper 
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ptoper Colours and Metals ; for to lay Colour on 
Colour, or Metal on Metal is falfe Heraldry, 

In Blazoning a Coat of Arms, you mutt always 
begin with the Field, and then next proceed to the 
Charge 5 and if there are many things born in the 
Feld, you mut name firft that which is immedi- 
ately lying upon the Field. Your Words muft 
be very fhort, and truly proper and exprefiive, 
without any Expletives, needle{s Particles, or Re- 
petitions. Inthe Blazon of a Coat of Arms, fuch 
‘Terms for the Colours muft be ufed as are agree- 
able to the Station and Quality of the Bearer: 
All Perfons beneath the Degree of a Noble, mutt 
have their Coats blazoned by Colours and Metals ; 
Noblerhen by precious Stones; and Kings and 
Princes by Planets. pat 

BLENCH, (in Law) is the Title of a kind of 
Tenure of Land; as to holdLand in Blench, is by 

Payment of a Sugar-Loaf, a Bever Hat, a couple 
of Capons, and fuch like ; if it be demanded in 
the Name of Blench, i. e. nomine Albe firme. See 
Alba firma. 

BLINDS, in Fortification, are certain Pieces of 
Wood, Branches of Trees laid acrofs from one 
Side of the Trench to the other, to fuftain the Ba- 
vins or Hurdles laden with Earth ; and ferve to 
cover the Pioneers from above, and are common- 
ly ufed when the Works are carried on towards 
the Glacis, and when the Trench is extended in 
Front toward the Place. 

BLISTERING Plaifterers, fee Veficatoria. 

BLOCCADE, in the Art Military, is the en- 
compafling any Town or Place fo all round with 
Armed Troops, that ’tis impoflible any kind of 
Supplies can be brought to it, and fo it muft be 
ftarved or furrender ; but there is no Defign of 
taking it by Attack, ec. And when any Place is in 
this Condition, ’tis faid to be Bloceaded. 

- BLOCCADING, is when the Befiegers take 
Care to ftop all Ways and Paffages, and all Intelli- 
gence that may be {ent into or out of the Town or 
Fort that is block’d up, but the Place is not re- 
gularly befieg’d, nor attack’d in Form. 

BLOCKS, are the Pieces of Wood aboard a 
Ship in which the Shivers are placed, and where- 
in go the running Ropes. Of. thefe Blocks fome 
are fingle, fome fouls and fome have 3, 4 or 
5 Shivers in them. ‘They are diftinguifhed and 
named by the Ropes they carry, and the Ufes they 
ferve for. When inthe Haling of any Tackle or 
Hailiard towhich there do belong twoBlocks, they 
happen to meet, then they cry Block, and Block, 

BLOOD : Iv Phil. Tranfatt. N. 191, is an Efti- 
mate of the Quantity of the Blood in a Human 
Body, and of the Celerity of its Motion by Dr. 4l- 
fen Moulin, 

Dr. Lower was probably miftaken when he com- 
puted the Quantity of Blood in an Ordinary Man 
to be about 20 Pounds ; and the Computation of 
Dr. Moulin, That the Blood is about ;+ of the 
Weight of the whole Animal, feems much rather 
to the Truth ; for then an ordinary Man may be 
fuppofed to have about 8 or ro Pounds of Blood 
in him. 

Of the Circulation of the Blood, Dr. Gib/on gives 
this Account. 

Seeing by a continual Reciptocation of the Pulfe 
there is a conftant Expulfion of Blood from the 
Heart into the Arteries, and as continual an Influx 
of Blood into it out of the Cava; and feeing the 
Cava from whence the Supply is, is never dry ; 


nor, on the other Hand, the Arteries that receive 


{the Blood continually from the Heart, unduly 


{well’d with it; it neceflarily follows, that this 
Motion proceeds circularly, viz. that the Blood is 
continually driven out of the Heart into the Arte- 
ries out of thefe into the Parts to be nourifhed ; 
from whence it is reforbed by the Capillary Veins, 
which condué it back through the larger into the 
Cava, and fo at length it returns to the Heart a- 
gain. ‘The Invention of which Circulation is ow- 
ing to our Country-man Dr. Harvey, and may be 
proved undeniably by thefe Reafons. 

1. From the great quantity of Blood thatisdriven 
out of the Heart into the Arteries at every Pulfe. 
For though theAncients who knew not this Circu- 
lation, imagined that only a drop or two was ex- 
pelled by every Sy/fole, which they were necedlitat- 
ed to fuppofe, to avoid the great Diftention that 
the Arteries muft be liable to, if any confiderable 
Quantity iffued into them; yet it is certain and 
demonftrable, that there muft needs an Ounce 
or more be driven into them each time. For (ta- 
king it for granted that there is no other way for 
any Liquor to pafs from the Stomach to the Kid- 
neys, but through the Heart along with the Blood) 
feeing, if fome Men at fome times drink three 
Pints of Drink, they fhall pifs it our again in half 
a Hour, yea more of Tunbridge Waters in that 
{pace; and feeing, fecondly, that there is com- 
monly as much Bleod as Serum that flows to the 
Kidneys (the Blood returning back by the emul- 
gent Veins) it is clear, that by the two Emulgents 
(which are none of the largeft Arteries) there muft 
pats in Halfan Hour’s time fix Pound of Liquor, 
all which muft come from the Heart; and how 
much more then may we conceive to be driven 
throughall the other Arteries that run through the 
whole Body? This is more accurately evinced by 
Dr. Lower’s Experiment, which is this: I cut a= 
funder (fays he) both the Cervical Arteries in a 
large Dog, and at the fame time through an Hole 
made in the Left Side of his Breaft over-againft 
the Heart, Icomprefs’d the Trunk of the 4orra be- 
low the Heart, with myFinger, to hinder anyBlood 
from defcending by it ; and laftly, I took Care al- 
fo to ftraiten the Brachial Arteries under the Axil- 
ie, by which Means almoft all the Blood was dri+ 
ven out of the Heart through the Cervicals,- (be 
fides that which was fentinto the Vertebrals) and 
which is wonderful to be related, within the 2oth 
Part ofan Hour the whole Mafs iffued out; fo 
that it is not to be denied but that it all pafs 
through the Heart in that fpace. And though it 
may be granted, that amidit fuch Wounds and 
Tortures the Heart does beat fomewhat quicker 
than at other times ; yet the fame thing is partly 
evident from the Wounds in the Limbs when fome 
notable Artery is cut afunder ; for it is ftrange in 
how fmalla time a Man will bleed to death, e- 
ven at that one Artery. Yea, we may give a great 
guefs how much Blood is fent out at every Pulfe, 
even from the ordinary opening of one ei in the 
Arm, from whence a notable quaintity of Blood 
will iffue in afhort time; how much may we then 
fuppofe will flow out of all the Veins, if they were 
opened at one time? Seeing then ’tis evident, that 
fo great aquantity of Blood is expelled out of the 
Heart at every Sy/tole, and that for all that the Ar- 
teries are not unduly diftended, nor any Part 
{well’d by it neither, and yet the Cava and other 


| Veins emptied, ’tis certain that the Blodd that’s 


driven. 
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driven into the Arteries flows back to the Heart 
by the Veins in a conftant Circulation. 

2. A fecond Argument to prove it, may be ta- 
ken from the Valves in the Veins, which are fo 
framed that Blood may freely flow through them 
out of the leffer Veins into the greater (and fo into 
the Cava) but not, on the contrary, out of the 

reater into the lefs. Yea, if one blow into the 
rie through a Pipe, there will no Wind pafs into 
the {maller Veins ; but on the contrary, if you 
blow up the leffer Viens, the Wind will readily 
pafs to the larger, and fo to the Cava. 

3. And laftly, the fame thing is more clear by 
the Ligature in Blood-letting : For whether you let 
Blood in the Armor Foot, you always tie the Fil- 
let above where you intend to make the Orifice, 
and then the Vein below the Ligature will prefent- 
ly fill and grow tumid, but above it will fall and 
almoft difappear. Which muft needs be from 
hence, for that the Blood being driven along the 
Arteries towards the extream Parts, returns by the 
Veins and afcends upwards, which coming to the 
Ligature, and being ftop’d there, {wells the Vein 
below the Ligature, and {purts out as foon as the 
Orifice is made; but when the Fillet is loofed a- 

ain, the Blood flows no longer out thereat, but 
Bolds on its wonted Chanelin the Vein, and the 
Orifice clofes up again. 

Having fufficiently demonftrated the Circulati- 
on of the Blood, we will shew two things farther ; 
Firft, How the Blood paffes out of the Arreries in- 
to the Viens; and Secondly, in how long time the 
whole Mafs of Blood may be fuppofed to pafs 
through the Heart in its ordinary Circulation. 

As to the Fir/t, it was the Opinions of Rislanus, 
That the Blood circulated only through the larger 
Veffels by Anaftomofis or Inofculation of the Veins 
with the Arteries; and that that which run into 
the fmaller, was all fpent on the Nutrition of the 
Parts. 
lation even in the {malleft, from the great Quanti- 
ty of Blood that will flow out of the leaft Artery 
in the Hand or Foot when it is cut, which is very 
abfurd to imagine to be all {pent on the Nourifh- 
ment of the refpeétive Part. Now there are but 
two Ways whereby the Blood can be fuppofed to 

afs out of the Arteries into the Veins, wi. either 
i; the Former’s being continued to or opening in- 
to the latter by Inofculation, or e//e by the Capillary 
Arteries letting out their Blood into the Pores of 
the Subftance of the Parts, on whofe Nutrition 
part is fpent, and the remainder imbibed by the 
gaping Mouths of the Capillary Veins. That it 
is neceflary to admit of this aster Way, is evident, 
becaufe if part of the Arterial Blood did not iffue 
into the Subftance of the Parts, they could not be 
nourifhed by it ; for while it is in the Veflels, it 
may and Warmth iudeed to the Parts through 
which it flows, but cannot nourifh them, feeing 
even the Veffels themfelves are not nourifhed by 
that Stream of Blood that glides along their Cavi- 
ty, but by Capillaries running through their Coats ; 
and if the Blood be driven into the Subftance of 
the Parts, and that in a greater Quantity than fuffi- 
ces for their Nourifhment (as was juft now fhewn 
that it is) what is fuperfluous muft needs enter the 
Mouths of the Capillary Veins, from whence it 
goes’ forward to the larger, and fo to the Heart : 


But feeing this way of transfufing the Blood thro’- 


the Subftance of the Parts, has feemed to fome 
not to anfwer to that hafty Circulation of it we 


But it is clear, that there muft be a Circu-| 
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have demonftrated ; they have thought it neceffa- 
ry alfo to admit of the former way, namely, Ana- 
ftomefes, by which the Veins are continued to the 
Arteries,’and that not only in their larger Branches 
(as that notable one ofthe Splenick Artery with 
the Splenick Vien) but alfo in their {maller Twigs 
in the extream Parts,, But we muft confider, that 
in a living Body the folid Parts are infinitely more 
porous and permeable than in a dead ; fo that tho’ 
the Anatomifts find their Subftance fo denfe and 
clofe as to make it feem almoft impoflible they 
fhould permit fo quick a Paflage to the Blood 
through them; yet he fhould rather believe it, 
than {eipote fuchAnaftomefes as he cannot difco- 
ver (though it were not difficult to find them out 
if they had any exiftence.) For abating that fingle 
one of the Splenick Artery with the Ramus Spleni- 
cus of the Porta, and perhaps fome of the Arteria 
with the Vena Pulmonarie is the Lungs, none of 
the lateft moft accurate Anatomifts have been able 
tofind out any. And as for that mentioned, it feems 
rather to be of an Artery with an Artery (fuch as are 
frequent in feveral Parts of theBody,asare alfo ofone 
Vein with another) than of an Artery with a Vein. 

And Secondly, as to the Space of ‘Time in which 
the whole Mafs of Blood may ordinarily circulate 
through the Heart, it is probably much fhorterthan 
many have imagined; for {uppofing that the Heart 
makes two thoufand Pulfes an Hour (which is the 
leaft Number any {peak of, and fome have told 
twice as many) and that at every Pulfe there is ex- 
pelled an Ounce of Blood (which we may well 
{uppofe, feeing the Ventricles are wide enough to 
contain two Ounces, and that it is probable both 
that they are filled near full in the Diaftole, and 
that they are near, if not quite emptied by the 
{trong Conftrition of the Heart in the Sy/tole) fee- 
ing the whole Mafs ufually exceeds not four and 
twenty Pound, it will be circulated fix or feven 
times over through the Heart in the {pace of an 
Hour. And by fo much the oftner, by how much 
the Blood come fhort of the fuppofed Quantity, 
or the Pulfe either naturally, or by a Fever, Spiri- 
tuous Liquors, or violent Motion, is rendred more 
frequent ; by which quick Motion the Blood it 
felf iskept from Coagulation andPutrefaftion,and 
the Parts are cherifhed with vital Heat, which 
Heat of the Parts is much according to the Slow- 
nefs or Rapidnefs of the Circulation, So when we 
fit fill, and the Pulfe is flow or rare, we grow 
cold; but when upon Pannier any violent Ex- 
ercife, the Pulfe becomes more frequent and quick, 
we become hot. 

As to the manner how Blood is made of Chyle, 
and of its Heat and Colour, and whether the Body 
be nourifhed by it, the aforefaid Dr. gives the fol- 
lowing Account. 

According to Dr. Harvey’s Obfervations, there 
appears in an Embryo a punftum faliens, or red beat- 
ing fpeek, which is Blood, before any the leaft 
Lineament of the Heart ; fo that whatever Inftru- 
ment of Sanguification theHeart may appear to be 
afterwards, it, contribute nothing to the making 
of the firft Blood; but it feems rather to be made 
for the Blood’s fake, to tran{mit it to all the Parts of 
the Embryo or Fetus, then the Blood to be made 
by it. ° But it nuft be confeft, that things proceed 
in the grown Fetus far otherwife than they do in 
the firft formation : For the Parts ofan Embryo are 
nourifhed and increafed before it hath a Stomach 
to concoct any thing, and yet in a perfect Fetus, 

none 
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none can deny, that the Stomach does concoét and 

repare Nourifhment for it: So it moves before 
the Brain is formed fo perfeétly as to be able to 
elaborate Animal Spirits ; and yet after it is per- 
feGted, every one knows that the Brain does ela- 
borate fuch Spirits, as being fent into all the 
Parts of the Body by the Nerves, enables them to 
moye. In like manner, though there be Blood in 
the Embryo before the Heart be formed, yet after 
it be perfected, nothing will hinder but it may at 
leaft contribute to Sanguination. * 

We will fuppofe then, that as all the other Parts 
are formed by the /% Plaftica or generative faculty 
of the (firft) Vegetativeand (then) Animal Soul, 
feated in the Ovum, ‘and receive their firft encreafe 
by the Affimilation of the Colliquamentum , but as 
foon as they are perfected, and the Fetus excluded, 
are nourifhed by the Blood ; fo the Blood ir felf 
as being at firft made in like manner, as foon as 
the Veins, Heart and Arteries are compleated fo as 
it cannot circulate by them, may not improperly 
be {aid to be nourifhed by the Chyle or Nutriti- 
ous Juice, the Heart affiltin the Affimulation of 
the one into the other. And this is~done in this 
manner: The Chyle afcending by the Duftus Tho- 
racicus, and flowing into the Subclavian Vein to- 
gether with the returning Venal Blood, is poured 
by the Vena Cava into the right siuricle, and fo into 
the right Ventricle of the Heart in its Diaftole or 
Relaxation ; then by its Sy/tole or Contraction it 
is driven out from thence into the Lungs, from 
whence it afcends again into the left. Auricle firft, 
and then into the left Ventricle of the Heart, out 
of which it is expelled through the 4orsa, and paf- 
fing along with the Blood through the Arteries of 
the whole Body, returns again with it by the 
Veins to the Heart. For it undetgoes many Circu- 
lations before it can be affimilated to the Blood : 
Which is evident, both becaufe it is the Chyle 
(but little altered) that is feparated in the Placenta 
Uteri for the nourifhment of the Fetws, and in the 
Breafts for the Infant to fuck, in the form of milk ; 
and alfo from hence, that if one be let Blood four 
or five Hours (or later) after a full Meal, there will 
a great quantity of the milky Chyle it felf {wim 
a top of the coagulated Blood. But every time the 
new infufed Chyle paflés through the Heart with 
the Blood, the Particles of the one or more inti- 
mately mixed with thofe of the other in its Ven- 
tricles, and the Vital Spirit and other ative Prin- 
ciples of the Blood work upon the Chyle; which 
being full of Salt, Sulphur arid Spirit, as foon as 
its Compages is loofen’d by its Fermentation with the 
Blood in the Ventricle of the Heart (efpecially, but 
alfo in the Arteries) the Principles having obtained 
the liberty of Motion do readily affociate them- 
felves, and are aflimilated with {uch parts of. the 
Blood as ate of a like and fuitable nature ; fo that 
at length all the Mafs of Chyle that is capable of 
being turned into Blood is fanguified ; and whatis 
not, is evacuted by Urine or Stool, or other pro- 
per Emunétory. 

It is a very difficult Queftion, by what means 
the Blood acquires its Heat : In order to the Refo- 
lution whereof, it will beneceflary toconfider how 
many waysa Liquid Body is capable of being heat- 
ed, and thofe (according to Dr. Willis) are three : 
Firft, by fetting it to fomething that is hot ; fo Wa- 
ter is made hot by being {et on the Fire, or in the 
Sun,ora Stove;or by diffolving Lime in it. Secondly, 
When Saline Corrofives, which are of a contrary 


nature, being mixt with one another, or with Sul. 
phureous, act one uponanother, and by the greats 
{truggling, and get of their Particles do often 
excite heat, yea fometime Smoke and Burning ; as 
when Spirit and Butter of Antimony,otr when 4que 
Stigia and Oyl of Turpentine are mis& together’ ; 
as alfo when Corrofive Liquors eat into Metal- 
lick Bodies, they often grow hot. T: birdly, (which 
is the only way befides that a Liquid grows hot) 
when fome Humour abounding with Sulphur or 
much Spirit 5 is fet on Fire by Tyotdiid a Flame to 
it, and fo grows hot by Deflagration,as Brandy, ec. 
There are other ways indeed of Calefaction, as 
Fermentation, Putrefattion and Attrition, whereby 
thicker or folid Bodies often grow hot, but in Liquid 
they produce no fuch effect. Thus Leven becomes 
(fomewhat) hot by Fermentation, and Dung or wet 
Hay by Putrefattion ; but neither way will a Liquid 
Body wax hot: For though Wine, Cyder, oc. 
ferment fo much as to burft the Sides gf the Hog- 
fhead, yet they are not actually hot; nor willBlood 
become fo, when it is let out of the Body, difpofe 
it how you will in fit Glaffes to ferment or putri- 
fie. Indeed the Blood within the Body is fermen- 
ted, and is thereby deparated, but it is not heated 
by fuch Fermentation, as neither is any other Li- 
quid. Neither does the heating by 4rtrition agree 
to it ; for though folid Bodies are heated by being 
rubb’d one againft another ; yet fhakeand agitate 
Liquids as muchas you will, they fhall be never 
the warmer for it. Therefore there are only 
thofe three ways firft mentioned whereby actual 
Heat can be produced in any Liquid, let us fee to 
which of them the Incalefcence of the Blood ought 
to be afcribed.. 

Firft, Both the Ancients and moft Moderns are of 
Opinion, that the Blood is heated the firft way, 
viz, by the admotion of fomething that is hot, 
Thus the former hath taught that the Innate Heat 
and the latter, that the Viral Flame is lodged in 
the Heart, and heats the Bloodas it paffes through 
it: But both thefe Opinions fall to the Ground, 
fince it is clear,. that the Heart is a clear Mufcle, 
and contains no fit Fewel for perpetuating a Flame, 
or I know not what itiplanted Heat: For though 
it muft be acktiowledged, that the Circulation of 
the Blood depends on the continual Motion of this 
Bowel, yet the Heart derives it Heat wholly from 
the Blood, and not the Blood its Heat from the Heart. 

Secondly, This Heat cannot be caufed in the 
Blood the fecond way, becaufe its Liquor in a 
Natural State is always Homogeneous ; and tho" 
it abound with Salt, yet that is only Volatile, Mild, 
and Benign. Nor can any one difcover either in 
the Heart, or in any other Place, a Saline or other- 
wife Heterogeneous Mineral, by acting whereup- 
on, or cortoding whereof, the Sanguineous Li- 

uor fhould conceive Heat. 

Thirdly, As to the third way, whereby Liquids 
grow hot, though it feem an hard faying, that the 
Blood is accended; yet feeing we can attribute its 
Incalefcence to no other caufe, why fhould we not 
impute it to this? efpecially feeins the proper pafft- 
ons of Fire and Hame agrec to the Lif of the Blood, 

For the chief and moft eflential requifites to con- 
tinue a Flame, are thefe three ; Frft, That a free 
and continual accefs of Air be granted to it as foon 
as it is kindled ; Secondly, That it enjoy a conftant 
Sulphureous Pabulum or Fewel ; and Thirdly, that 
it be ventilated, whereby as well its fuliginous, as 
thicker Recrements may be continually paride 

rom. 
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ie it; And feeing thefe agree to the Vital Flame 
as well as to the Elementary, it feems very ration- 
al to affirm, that Life it [elf a a kind of Flame. 
~ Thus far that Learned Author, whom the La- 
tin Reader will do well.to confult; difcourfing far- 
ther on-thig Subject, in his Exercit. Medicopby fica 
de Sang. incalefcentia five accenfione. 
Dr. Henfoaw thinks that the diffimilitude of 
Parts between the Chyle and Blood is fo gteat, 
that it becomes immediately the caufe of an extra- 
ordinary Ebullition upon theit mixture together ; 
which is very much encreafed by the Reciprocal 
Motion of the Lungs,whereby the Blood is wrought 
almoft into a Froth or, Foam by that time it gets 
into the left Ventricle of the Heart. Which fudden 
excefs of Heat, is not unlike what happens upon 
the mingling feveral Chymical Liquors together, 
as Spirit of Wine, and Spirit of Turpentine, and 0- 
ther uch like, where the Heat becomes fo great, 
that it often endangers the Veffels they are con- 
tained in. He affirms (contrary to Dr. Wills, and 
Ithink to the Truth) that new Wine or Muit,while 
it ferments, is hot, and that if the Juice newly pref- 
fed out of the Grapes were added to it as it begins 
to cool, it would again renew its Ebullition, and 
its Warmth would be continued fo long, as one 
fhould perfift to do fo: In like manner he thinks 
it is the Warmth in the Blood continued by the 
new Affufion of Chyle, which renews its Fermen- 
tation, and confequently invigorates its Heat. 
~ Diemerbroeck is of Opinion, That the Viral Spi- 
rit (by which he underftands the moft fubtile part 
of the Blood) while through its great Volatility it 
always endeavours to fly away, does continually 
agitate the other thicker Particles of the Blood, 
with which it isintangled and detained from flight, 


and is diverfly vibrated by them, and beat back 5. 


and fo the whole Mafs being kept in a continual 
fermentative Motion, there is produced in it an 
Heat, which in a great Agitation is great, and in 
a mean, mean ; and ina {mall, fmall. : 

I might cite other Opinions concerning the rea- 
fon of this Heat, but they generally fall it with 
fome of thofe mention’d ; of which I fhall not 
make my felf an Umpire, but think that Dr. Wil- 
ls has faid enough in his above-cited Exercitation, 
to evince that it 1s not caufed either of thefe latter 
ways, viz. by Fermentation, or by Agitation of 
the Particles of the Blood in the manner Diemer- 
broeck defcribes it ; and whether the accenfion of 
the Blood be the more probable reafon of it, let 
the Reader Judge. 

“Why. the Blood fhould be of a red Colour rather 
than any other, no fatisfactory reafon (I think 
can be given, but the Will of the Creator, though 
fome attribute it to the Heart, others to the mix- 
ture of Salt and Subacid Juices with Sulphureous, 
becaufe from fuch a Mixture there reiults a Red 
Colour, .as appears in the Diftillation of Sal Nitre, 
(which contains manySulphureous Particles in it, ) 
or by the pouring Oy! of Vitrol upon Conferve of 
Rofes, or other thing that is of'a palifh Red (Gf it 
contain any thing of Sulphur)for it will be thereby 
made of a moft deep Red. We will not {pend time 
to fhew in how many Refpetts thefe Taftees dif 
fer from the Phexomenon under Confideration, but 
fhall content our felves with inquiring fromwhence 
the Difference of Colour arifes between the Venal 
and Arterial Blood. _Every one knows that when 
Blood is let out of a Vein into a Porringer, the 
Coagulum is ofa florid Scarlet Colour in its Surface, 
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but of a dark Red from the Superficies to the Bot- 
tom, and of fuch a Colour it appears as it ftreams 
out of the Orifice of the Vein. But if an Artery 
be cut, the Stream then looks of a far brighter 
Colour, like the Superficies of the Venal Blood 
when it is coagulated in a Porringer. Now the 
Arterial Blood receives not thisflorid Colour in the 
Heart, but in the Lungs. For if it received it in 
the Heart then might the Right Ventricle be fup- 
pofed to give it as well as the Left ; but thatit does 
not do fo, isclear by this Experiment of Dr. Lower’s. 
If you open the Vena Arteriofa which receives the 
Blood out of the Right Ventricle, the Blood differs 
nothing in Colour trom the Venal, but itscrudled 
part looks eyery whit as black. | But if one opert 
the Arteria Venofa as it is entringinto the Left Ven- 
tricle, it has the perfe€t Colour of Arterial Blood, 
which fhews, that as it owes not that Colourto the 
Left Ventricle any more than to the Right (being 
not yet arrived at it) fo it muft receive that Alte- 
ration of Colour in the Lungs, in which the Ni- 
trous Air being diffufed through all the Particles of 
the Blood, is iatimately mix’d with it,and (if you 
will) accends it. For if there be any fuch thing as 
a Hamma Vitals (properly fo called) in Animals, 
though the Blood (or Chyle rather) be to it inftead 
of the Oil or other Matter whereon it feeds, yet 
it oweth the continuance of its burning tothe Air, 
without thecontinued Infpiration of which the A- 
nimal cannot live, but inftantly dies, even as a 

Candle is prefently extinquifhed, if you putit ina 
clofe Place where the Air cannot come to it, or by 

fome Engine be fuck’d from it. But this by the 
bye ; for I muft confefs; that (how plaufible {fo-_ 
ever this Opinion: may feem on other Accounts) 

this Alteration of the Colour of the Blood by the 

Airin the Lungs, isno fufficient Argument to prove 

any fuch Vital Flame, feeing the Arterial Blood 

being extravafated, retains its florid Colour, when 

no doubt if ever there was any accenfion the 

Flame is extinguifhed. But this Scarlet Colour is 
owing meerly to the Mixture of the Particles of 
the Air with the Blood in the Lungs, from which 

it tran{pires in a great meafure through the Pores 

of the Skin, while the Blood circulates in the 

Habit of the Body, out of the Arteries into the 

Veins, whence the Venous Blood it felf, whenex- 

travafated, appears of a Scarlet Dye in its Sur- 

face, which is meerly from its being expofed to the 

Air; for if one turn the congealed Blood in a 

Porringer upfide down, the Bottom, which at the 

turning is blackifh, will in a little while turn to a 
lighter Red, 

Though we have confeffed, that the Chyle does 
circulate through the Body feveral times before it 
be perfectly affimilated to the Blood’; yet we do 
not think that it pafles into the Nourifhment of 
the Parts in the Form of Chyle. And therefore 
when fpeaking of the Nutrition of the Fetus in the 
Womb, we often mention’d a Nutricious Juice 
(which was Ghyle alittle alter’d ; ) wedidnor call 
it fo with refpedt to the folid Parts of the Ferm, 
but to the Blood it felf, whofe Pabulum or Nou- 
rifhment it is, as foon as tbe Umbilical Vein is 
formed, as the Blood is of the Body. For as to 
the encreafe of the firft delineated Parts of an im- 
perfect Embryo, that is far different from ordinary 
Nutrition. 

TheBlood then confifting of Particles of a diffe- 
rent Nature, each particle pafles into the Nourifh- 
ment of that Part which is of the fameNature with 

it: 
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it: So the Salt and Sulphureous Particles being e-. 


qually mix’d, are agglutinated and affimilated to 
the Flefhy or Mufculous Parts ; the Oily and Sul- 

hureous to the Fat; the Salt and Tartareous to 
the Bones, e7c. Now this is not done by any E- 
leStion or Attraétion of the Parts, as if they pick’d 
and chus’d (with a kind of Difcretion) fuch Par- 
ticles of the Blood as are fuitable to their own 
Nature, for the Mafs of Blood is equally and in- 
differently carried to all the Parts: But there is 
that diverfity of Figure both in the feveral Parti- 
cles of the Blood, and in the Pores of each Part, 
that in the Circulation thro’ the Habit of the Bo. 
dy, fome ftick in thefe, and others in thofe, where 


they are faften’d and united to the Subftance of 


the refpeStive Parts ; and thofe which thro’ their 
peculiar Figure are unapt to adhere to one or o- 
ther, return again to the Veins, and fo to the 
Heart, where they receive fome new Alteration : 
So that as the Life of the Flsfh % in the Blood (accord- 
ing to Levit. 17. 11.) fo has it its vital Heat and 
Nourifhment from it alfo. 
BLOOD-WIT, is a Word ufed in Ancient 
Charters of Liberties, and fignifies an Amercia- 


ment 
it given him in his Charter, had the Penalty due 
for fhedding Blood granted him. 

BLOODY-HAND, is the Apprehenfion of a 
Trefpafler in the Foreft againft Venifon, with his 
Hands or other Part Bloody, tho’ he be not 

found Chafing or Hunting. Manwood, Part 2. 

Cas: 

BLUFF-HEADED ; a Ship is faid to be fo, 
when fhe hath but a fmall Rake forward on, and 
that her Stern is fet too ftrait up. 

BOCEHET, is a Decoétion of any thing boil- 
ed over again... Blanchard. 

BOARD, a Word varioufly ufed at Sea: To 
go into a Ship is called going a-board 5 to be-with- 
in the Ship, is faid to be within Board, and to be 
without the Ship, is faid to be without Board ; 
when a thing is thrown into the Sea, they fay it 
is heaved over Loard; when it flips down by the 
Ship’s Side, they fay it fips by the Board; when 
two Ships touch one another, they fay they are 
‘Board and Board ; that Side of the Ship that is to 
Windward, they call the Weather Board ; when a 
Ship lies up to Windward, fometimes upon one 

Tack, and fometimes upon another, they fay She 
makes a Board, or Boards it up; and if fhe advan- 
ces much at one Turning or ‘Tack, they fay She 
makes a good Board ; when they leave Land behind 
the Ship, they fay they leave the Land on Back- 
board ; to enter a Ship in a Fight, is called Board- 
ang of her. 

BOAT-ROPE, in a Ship, is that Rope by 
which the Ship tows her Boat at the Stern. 

BOAT-SWAIN, or (as the Seamen call him) 
Boorfon, is an Officer a-board a Ship who hath 
Charge of all her Rigging, Ropes, Cables, An- 
chors, Sails, Flaggs, Colours, Pendants, exc. He 
alfo takes Care of the Long-Boat and its Furni- 
ture, and fteers her either by himfelf or his Mate. 
He calls out the feveral Gangs and Companies a- 
board to the due Execution of their Watches, 
Works and Spells ; and he is alfo a kind of Pro- 
volt Marfhal, fees and punifhes all Offenders that 


are fentenced by the Captain or Court Marfhal of 


the whole Fleet. 
BOCARDO, the fifth Mood of the third Fi- 
gure in Logick, in which the Middlemoft Propo- 


for fhedding Blood fo that whofoever had. 
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fition is an univerfal Affirmative, the firft and laft 
particular Negatives. 

BLOCKLAND, was formerly that which we 
now call Free-hold Land, or Land held by Char- 
ters ; and it was by that Name diftinguifhed from 
Folk-land, which was Copy-hold fad. 

BODY; the Chymitts ufually call that Veffel 
which holds the Matter in Diftillation of the Spi- 
rit of Vegetables a Body. ”Tis called alfo a Cucur- 
bite, where fee its Figure. 

BODY, in Geometry, is that which hath three 
Dimenfions, Length, Breadth and Thicknefs ;,as 
a Line is formed by the Motion of a Point, and a 
Superficies by the Motion. of a Line, fo a Body is 
formed by the Motion of a Superficies. 

BODY, in Natural Philofophy, is ufually de- 
fined to be a Subftance impenetrably extended ; 
or which having Partes extra Partes, cannot be in 
the fame Place with, or penetrate the Dimenfions 
of any other Body. And this Property Sir I/aac 
Newton exprefles by the Word Solidity ; and. ac- 
cording to his excellent Philofophy, the Idea of 
a Bady is that which is extended, folid and move- 
ci le, - 

BODIES Regular, fee Regular Body. 

BOLONIAN Stone, is a fmall, grey, weighty, 
foft, fulphureous Stone, about the bignefs of a 
large Walnut, and being broken, hath a kind of 


| Chryftal or Sparry Talk within it. It is found a- 


bout Bolonia in Italy (whence its Name) and in 
many other Parts of the fame Country, and in 
great quantity at the Foot of Mount Palermo 5 
where a Shoomaker, one Vimenzo Cofciarolo, ga- 
thering up thefe Stones, carried fome of them 
home and calcined them, hoping to extract fome 
Silver out of them; but inftead of his‘Aim, he 
difcovered this flrange Phenomenon, that the Stone, 
when expofed to Light, would retain it, and af- 
tefwards fhine in the Dark. After this, tho’ the 
Stone was much celebrated for its fhining Quali- 
ty, yet the Manner of preparing it, to exhibit this 
Phenomenon was not truly and fully known or dif 
covered to the World, till one Mr. Homberg a Ger- 
man Phyfician, living at Pars, took the Matter in- 
to frefh Confideration, and made a Journey into 
Italy to enquire about the Stone, and its manner 
of Calcination; and ’tis he that hath given us 
the following Procefs to prepare.it ; which Lew- 
mery in the laft Edition of his Chymifiry, P. 707. 
puts down to this Effet. 

Take feven or cight Bolonian Stones, and taf} off 
all their Coat or Heterogeneous Earth about them 
till the Stone begins to. glifter and fhine; then 
powder one of them in a Brazen Mortar, (which 
Circumference is of abfolute neceffity, for elfe the 
Stone will not fhine) and fift the Powder finely, 
and moiftening the other feven with clear Brandy 
very well, roll them up and down in the Poweer 
till their Surface be all covered with it. Then 
having provided a {mall Furnace of Earth, round, 
and about a Foot high, befides the Dome, and 
near a Foot and half in Diameter ; the Afh-toom 
muft have two Doors to give the Fire the more 
Air, one of them right againft the other; the 
Fearth need have none, but only three ot four 
hollow Cuts or Notches (as in the Figure) the 
Dome fet.on it for Reverberating the Fire on the 
Matter; the Grate ought to be of fine Brafs or 
yellow Copper, which helps to render the Stone 
Luminous, and the Holes in it muft be fmall, 
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B, the Furnace all together, J, the Hearth of | ing expofed to the Light with the Glafs Cover on, 
the Furnace feparated from the Dome and Afh- 
room, that the Hollows or 


! 
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m, the Afh-room with the Brafs Grate. nee 
Tas by it felf, with its Ring to take it on and. 


off. : 

All things being thus ready, put into the Fur- 
nace five or fix kindled Coals to heat it, and when 
they are half wafted, fill the Furnace up to the 
Holes or Notches with {mall Cinders, and then 
lay your Stones covered with the Powder upon 
them; then cover them with other Cinders that 
the Furnace may be full: Laftly, fixon the Dome, 
and without touching it any more, let the Coals 
and Cinders burn to Afhes. When the Furnace 
is half cold, feparate the Dome, the Hearth, and 
Afh-room, and you will find on the Grate the 

“Stones calcined : Lay the Grate foftly on white 
Paper, and gathering up the Stones carefully keep 
them in a Box with Cotton. 

If thefe Stones be expofed to the Light in the 
open Air, as in one’s Hand out of a Window, ec. 
(but not to the Sun-beams) for about a Minute, 
and then cattied into a dark Place, they will for 
fome time appear like kindled Coals, tho’ with- 
out any fenfible Heat ; the Light will abate by 
little and little, but may be recovered anew, by 


the Stones being again expofed to the Light of 
the Day, as before. This furprifing Quality, if 


well ufed, they will retain for 2, 3, or 4 Years ; 
and when tis loft, it may in part be recovered a- 
gain by a new Calcination after the fame manner. 
If you draw any Figures on Paper with the 
White of an Egg, and while they are wet, ftrew 
on them the Cruft of this calcined Stone powder- 
ed; then dry them in the Shade, put them in a 
Frame, and cover them with a Glafs: They be- 


will at any time fhine if removed into a dark 


Notches may appear. Place. 


BOLT-HEAD, wid. Matrafs. . 

BOLT-ROPE, is that Rope into which the 
Sail of a Ship is fixed or made faft. : 

BOLTS, in a Ship, are Iron Pins, of which 
there are thefe feveral forts 5 1. Ring-Bolts, which 


1 ferve for the bringing to of the Planks, and thofe 


Parts whereto are taftned the Breeches and Tackles 
of the Ordnance. 2. Drive-Bolts, and thefe are 
ufed to drive out other Bolts. 3. Set-Bolts, which 
are employed for the forcing of the Planks and 
the other Works, and bringing them clofe one un- 
to another. 4. Rag-Bolts, which are on each Side 
full of Jaggs or Barbs to keep them from flying 
out of the Holes wherein they are driven. 5. 
Clench-Bolts, which for the fame End are clenched, 
that is, made faft at the Ends where they come 
thro’. 6. Fore-Bolts, which are made like Locks, 
with an Eye at each End, whereinto a Fore-lock 
of Iron is driven to prevent flarting out. 7. Fender- 


| Bolts, made with long and thick Heads, and are 
| ftruck into the ‘uttermoft Bends or Wales of a Ship 


to fave her Sides from Bruifes and Hurts; and 
thence take their Name. 

BOLUS, ina Mineral Senfe, isa kind of Earth, 
and which Dr. Grew fuppofes to be a Bed, as it 
were, the Materia Prima of Opacous Stones and 
Metals ; into which he thinks thofe of the faid 
Bolus ate tranfmuted by being concerted with di- 
vers Salts and Sulphurs, which fly in upon them 
fucceffively. 

BOLUS, is a Medicine taken inwardly, of a 
Confiftence fomething thicker than Honey, and 
the Quantity for one Dofe is as much as may be 
conveniently taken at a Mouth-full. 

BOMB-CHEST, isa kind of Cheft, which be- 
ing filled with Gun-powder and. Bombs (accordin 
to the intended Execution) is placed under Groth 
to blow it up into the Air, together with thofe 
that fland upon it. Thefe Bomb-Chefts are frequent- 
ly ufed to drive Enemies from a Poft they lately 
{eized, or whereof they are about to take Poffefii- 
on; and are fet on fire by the Means of a San- 
didge faftened at one End. 

BOMBS or Granada-Shells, are hollow Balls of 
Cat Iron, which are filled with whole Powder, 
and fometimes with Nails, Pieces of Iron, e7c. a- 
long with it. Their ufe is to be fhot (out of Mor- 
tar-pieces) into befieged Towns, to annoy the Gar- 
rifon, fire Magazines, exc. The largeft are about 
15, and fome 18 Inches in Diameter. From thefe 
Bombs, being ufed in the befieging of ‘Towns, 
we fay fuch a Place was Bombarded. 

BON-GRACE (ina Ship) is a kind of Frame 
made of old Ropes or Junks of Cables, which, in 
thofe who fail into Cold Latitudes, are laid out at 
the Bows, Sterns and Sides of the Ships, to pre- 
ferve them from being injured by the great Flakes 
of Ice.. 

BONA Notabilia, (in Law) is where a Man 
dies, having Goods to the Value of 5 Pounds, in 
divers Dioceffés, then the Archbifhop ought to 
grant Adminiftration ; and if any infertour Bifhop 
do grant it, it is void, 

BONA Patria, a Term in Law, fignifying an 
Affize of Country-Men, or good Neighbours ; 
fometimes called “fifa bona Patria, when twelve, 
or more, are chofen out of the Country to pafs 
upon an Affife ; and they are called Furatores, be- 

caufe 
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caufe they fwear judicially in prefence of theParty. 

BONES, of an Animal Body. A Bone is by 
Anatomifts defined to be a fimilar Part, moft dry, 
cold, hard, inflexible, void of Senfe, and affording 
Stabiliment and Form to the whole Body. 

The Integral or Conftituent Parts of Bones are 
their Periofteum or invefting Membrane, their Sub- 
france, Pores, Marrow, Glands, Veffels, exc. of which 
take the following fhort Account from Dr. Haver’s 
Ofteologia. 

The Perioftewm hath two Sorts or Series of Fibres, 
the under deriv'dfrom the Dura Mater, the upper 
from the Membrane of the Mufcles that lies upon 
it 5. which Fibres lie one upon the other, but are 
not interwoven one with another. ‘ 

The under Fibres run all parallel dire&tly from 
one End of the Bone to the other, and are conti- 
nued from one Bone to another by Means of the 
Ligaments that join them together in their Articu- 
lations, upon which they pais. 

The outer hold the fame Courfe with the Fi- 
bres of the Mufcle from whence they are derived, 
fometimes ftreight, fometimes oblique, fometimes 
tranfverfe, and when they have run fo far as to 
make up their Part of the Perio/tewn, he thinks 
they are inferted into the Bone, and are fucceed- 
ed by others from fome other Mufcles. Some of 
the Tendons of the Mufcles alfo propagate Fibres 
to make fome Part of the Periofteum: ; but others 
penetrating it, are immediately inferted into the 
Bone. 

The inner Superficies of the Periofteum fticks as 
clofeto the Bone as if it were glued to it; and 
befides, the Perioftewm has little Fibrelle or Threads 
continued from it, that enter into the Subftance 
of the Bone, which gives them (probably) fome 
i nternal Senfe. é 

The Ufes he afcribes to it, are, 1.'T'o be a Te- 
gument tothe Bones. 2. To convey Spirits into 
the Subftance of the Bones for maintaining their 
Heat, for preferving their Senfibility, and to af- 
fift in the Work of their Accretion and Nutrition, 
by means of the Minute Fibres it emits into them. 
3. To helpto fet Limits to the Growth and Exten- 
fion of the Bones, as the Bark is fometimes ob- 
ferved fo to bind young Trees, that it is neceflary 
to open it before they can have the Liberty of 
thriving. 4. It is ferviceable in the Conjunction 
of the Bones and their Epithyfes (while thefe are 
Cartilaginous) alfo of the Bones which are joyned 
by Sutures or Harmony, and in the Connexion of 
the Bones and their Cartilages. 5. To join the 
Heads and Tendons of the Maufcles faft to the 
' Bones ; namely, of {uch Tendons as do not pe- 
netrate it (as fome do not.) 

Having done with the Perioftewm, he comes to 
the Subftance of the Bones, which he defcribes af- 
ter this manner. He fays, they confift of Lame I- 
le or Plates lying one upon another, and thefe of 
{mall Strings or Fibres running lengthways of the 
Bones (like as we fee in Whale-bone; ) which 
Strings, though fome of them run to the very Ex- 
tremities of the Bones, and others approach near 
tothem, do not terminate there, fo as to have di- 
ftin& Ends, but they are, where they may be 
thought to terminate, fill continued, and run 
tranfverfly, and as it were arched, that the Strings 
of one Side of the Bone proceed as to meet and be 
united to thofe that are propagated from the op- 
pofite ; and this at both Extremities, that they are 
a Continuation, though notin the Figure, yet in 


the Manner ofa Ring; therefore they are not al} 


of alength, but in every Plate they fall one fhor- 
ter than another. 


In feveral Bones the Lamelle are difpofed di- 
verfly : In thofe Bones which have a large Cavity, 
they are on every Side contiguous and clofely 
united ; but in thofe which have not any great 
Cavity, but are altogether {pongious within : Ma- 
ny of the internal Lamine are placed at fome Di- 
ftance ftom one another in all their Length, ha- 
ving betwixt them a Cavernous Subftance or finall 
bony Cells ; and fo have alfo thofe Bones, which 
havea large Cavity, fome of thofe leffer Cells at 
both their Extremities. 

Next he comes to their Pores, and fays, That 
in the Bones, whofe Plates are Contiguous, there 
are Pores through and between the Plates, befides 
thofe which are made for the Paffage of the 
Blood-Veffels ; and thefe are of two forts: The 
one penetrate the Lamine, and are tranfverfe, 
looking from the Cavity to the external Superficies 
of the Bone. The fecond fortare formed between 
the Plates, which are Longitudinal and Streight, 
tending from one end of the Bone towards the o- 
ther, and obferving the Courfe of the Bony Strings. 
The firft kind are formed not only’ in the firft in- 
ternal Lamine, but in every one, even to the outer- 
moft, though the nearer they are to the Cavity, 
the greater isthe number of the Pores, And as 
they pafs, they do not obferve any fuch order as 
to lie dire€tly one under another, to form any con- 
tinued Paflage frofh the Cavity to the external Plate, 
The fecond kind, viz. the Longitudinal, are not 
to be obferved, but by good Glaffes, unlefs it be 
now and then in fome particular Bones. By thefe 
it is thatthe Medullary Oil diffufes it felf, and is 
immediately beneficial to the Plates. The other 
(viz. the Tranfverfe) and but fubordinate to thefe, 
and rather defigned for the Paflage of the Marrow 
into them, than for the immediate Communicati- 
onof it to the Subftance of the Bone. 

The Medulla contained in the Bones ; confifls 
(befides the Blood-Vefféls) of an invefting Mem- 
brane, in which are included Membraneous Lo- 
bules and Bags, and in thefe Bags Veficule or Glan- 
dulous Bladders, very much like the Veficular 
Subftance of the Lungs. And thefe Glandular 
Bladders ferve both for the Separation of the Me- 
dullary Oil from the Mafs of Blood, and for the 
Reception and Confervation of it. In an Human 
Bone which he had preferved till the MedullaryOil 
was wholly evaporated, he found thefe Veficule re- 
maining dry, but entire, and their Subitance repre- 
fenting, ina manner,.a Sponge. They feem to have 
Pores or immediate Paflages out of one into ano- 
ther (as have alfo the Bags) by which the Oil has 
a freer Courfe to the Joints and Subftance of the 
Bone, for whofe Benefit it was defigned. By the 
StricteftEnquiry he could never find any thing like 
Duéts (as pafs from other Glandules) and indeed 
thefe are not here neceflary, becaufe the Oilis not 
carried from the Glandular Veflels to any large 
Receptacle, but fows out of the Superficies of the 
Marrow in as many Places as there are tranfverfe 
Pores in the internal Lamel. The Medulla ferves 
to oil the Subftance of every Bone, which the drier 
it were, the brittler it would be: It lubricates alfo 


their Articulations, and hinders their Ends from 


being worn or over-heated with Motion; and it 
moiftens likewife the Ligaments, by which they are 
tied one to another, But in thefe two laft Ufesit 


ig 
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is aflifted by the Mucilage which is {eparated by 
the Glandule Mucilagino]e (as he calls them) which 
he has obferved in all the Articulations of the 


Bones, and are of the Conglomerate Kind, of 


which he fpeaks more in the next Chapter. 

Now the manner of the Medullary Oyls inf- 
nuatirig it felf through a Bone, and its being dif 
pented to all the Parts of it, is this: It firft pailes, 
being Liquid (as itall is while the Animal is alive) 


out of the Cavity, through the tranfverfe Pores of 
the fir(t Internal Lamine, and not having Pores of 


the fame kind direétly fubjacentin the next Place 
to tranfmit it towards the outfide of the Bone, it 
flows into the Longitudinal ones formed between 
thefe two (the firft and feoond) Plates, and being 
carried along in them till it find fome tranfverfe 
Pores in the fecond Plate, it paffes through thefe, 
which when it has done, it is obliged again to al- 
ter itscourfe, to ran into and flow along the fireight 
Pores between the fecond and third Lamina. 
Thus it paffés through and between the Places 
fucceffively, till it has made its way to the Exter- 
nal? Plates ty. 

Thus the Medullary Oyl is difpenfed in all the 
Bones to thofe Plates which are contiguous, and 
have no intermediate Cavities toentertain any Me 
dullary Glands of their own: But where the 
Plates ftand at fome diftance (as they do in fuch 
Bones as have not any great Cavity) there are the 
fmall Caverns (above-mention’d) which are capa- 
ble of containing fome Medullary Glands, from 
whence the Plates have more intmediately, and 
without the former method of Conyeyance, the 
benefit of the Marrow. ; 

He divides the Blood-Veffels of the Bones into 
Nutritious and Medullary. ‘The moft confiderable 
of the Nutritious enter at the ends of the Bone, 
viz. the Artery at one end, and the Veins at the 
other, The Medullary commonly enter the Sides 
of the Bones (and that obliquely, as the Ureter 
do the Bladder) both by one Foramen, © 

There are no Nerves that are inferted into them 
(except into the Teeth) but thefe only run 
through the Perioftenm that invefts them, 

Some Bones have large Cavities in them, as Os 
Humeri, and Femors, the Ulna and Radius, Tibia 
and Fibula, the Bones of the Metacarpus and Meta- 
tarfus, of the Fingers and Toes, and of the Os 
Hysides ; to which may be added, the lower Jaws ; 
though the Cavity compared with the magnitude 
of the Bone, hardly deferves tobe ftiled large : Be- 
fides thefe large Cavities which are in the infide of 
the Bones, there are leffer Cells or Caverns in 
their Subftance, which are found in all the Bones, 
even thofe which have a large Cavity. But of 
thefe before, when we fpoke of the Diftribution 
of the Marrow. 

Befides the large Cavities and Cavarns in the In- 
fide or Subftance of the Bones, moft have Super- 
ficial Cavities or Sinus’s which Dr. Havers diftin- 
guifhes into Sule: or Forrows (which are the long 
ones) and Pits, as he calls the fhorter ones. And 
they have befides, Holes for the Nutritious and Me- 
dullary Veflels, as was but juft now obferved. 

On the outfide of the Bones there are alfo tobe 


obferved, their Promimences or Protuberances, of 


which there be two kinds ; for it is either a conti- 
nued partof the Bone jetting manifeftly above its 
plain Superficies, for the more commodious infer- 
tion of the Mufcles, exc. and is called Aporhy/is, a 
Procefs 3 or elfe itis like an additional Bone grow- 
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ing to another by fimple and immediate Contigui- 
ty, (and generally fofter and more porous than it) 
and is called Epithyfs, an Appendage. If the Protu- 
berance of the Bone be round, it is called its Capur ; 
under which is the Cervix, as in the upper-end of 
the Thigh-bone : If it be flat, it is called Condylus; 
if fharpe, Corove, from the fimilitude they have 
to other things, as Styloides, Coracoides. 

Their Ujes aremany ; for they ferve, 1. For the 
Firmitude and Suftentation of the Body, like 
Beams and Pillars in Houfes. 2. For a Detence to 
fome Parts ; fo the Skull defends the Brain, the 
Ribs the Parts contained in the Breaft. 3. For 
Progreffion or Walking, of which they with the 
Mauicles are the only Inftruments. 4. ‘They give 
Shape to the Parts of the Body. Thefe are their 
general Ufes; as to their particular Ufes, thofe will 
be fhewn as we defcribe them feverally. 

‘BONIS x02 amovendis, is the Writ to the She- 
tiff of Loxdox, &c. to charge him, that one con- 
condemned by Judgment in a Nation, and profe- 
cuting Writ of Error, be not fuffered to remove 
his Goods until the Error be try’d, 

BONNET, in Fortification, is a certain Work 
raifed beyond the Counterfearp, having two Faces 
which forma Saliant Angle, and as it were a {mall 
Ravelin without any Trench. ‘The Height of this 
Fortification is three Foot, and it is environ’d with 
a double Row of Pallifadoes, ten or twelve Paces . 
diftant from each other. It hath a Parapet three. 
Foot high ; and is like a little advane’d Corps due 
Guard. 

BONNET a Preftre, or the Pricft’s Cap, in For- 
tification, isan Out-work having at the Head three 
Saliant Angles, and two Inwards: It differs from 
the double 'Tenaille only in this, that its Sides in- 
ftead of being Parallel are made like a Swallow’s 
Tail, that is, narrowing or drawing clofe at the 
Gorge, and opening at the Head. 

BONNETS, ina Ship are fmall Sails feton up- 
on the Courfes, or her Main-Sail and Fore-Sail ; 
when they are too narrow or fhallow to cloath the 
Maft. The words are, Lace on the Bonner, that is, 
fatten it to the Courfe 5 Shake off che Bonnet,that is, 
take it off the Cour/e. 

BOOM : That long piece of Timberwith which 
the Clew of the Studding Sail is {pread out, is cal- 
led, the Studding Sail-Boom. A Boom is alfo ufed 
fometimes to {pread or Boom out the Clew of the 
Main or Fore-Satl. The Seamen fay 4 Ship comes 
Booming when fhe makes all the Sail fhe can, Alfo 
thofe Poles with Bufhes or Baskets on the Top, 
which are placed to direct how to fteer intoaChan- 
nel, are called Booms, and by fome Beacons. 

BOOTES, the Name of a Northern Conftellati- 
on of the fixed Stars ; of which one in the Skirt 
of his Coat is called -Arffurus, and is of the firft 
Light on Magnitude. ‘This Conftellation is alfo 
called Arfopbylax, and confifts of 3.4 Stars. 

BORBORYGM, a rumbling Noife in the 
Guts. Blanchard. 

BORDLANDS, is the Demefns which Lords 
keep in their own Hands, for the maintainance of 
their Board or Table. 

BORDURE, a Termin Heraldry, for an An- 
cient Difference ina Coat of Arms, whereby feve- 
ral Families of the fame Name, or Perfons bearing 
the fame Coat are diftinguifhed one from_ano- 
ther. "Tis a cutting off from within the Efcut- 
cheon all round it, about 4 of the Field; and 
if the Line that conftitutes the Bordure be diet 

an 
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and the Bordure be plain, as they 


BORDURES, are fometimes Engrailed, Gobo- 
nated, Invefted, Indented, Counter Compony, Vairy, 


Checky : Which fee under thofe Words. Ifa Bor-| 


dure be charged with any Parts of Plants or Flo- 
wers, they fay Verdoy of Trefoiles, or whatever Flow- 
er it be. If the Bordure confift of Ermins, Vairy 
or-any of the Furs, the Term is Purflew of Ermins, 
If the Bordure be charged with Martlets, the Word 
is, charged with an Enaly ron of Martlets, &c. 

BOREAL or Northerw Signs, are the fix firft 
Signs of the Zodiack or thofe on the Northern fide 
of the Equinottial, 

BOROUGH Engli/h (a Term in Law) is a 
cuftomary defcent of Lands or 'Tenements in fome 
Places, whereby they come to the youngeft Son ; 
or if the Owner have no Iffue, to his youngeft 
Brother. 

BOROW or Borough, fignifies with usa Corpo- 
rate Town, that is not a City. 


BOROG-HEAD or Head-borough, is the chief 


Man of the Decury or Hundred. 

BOSPHORUS (in Geography is a long narrow 
Sea running in between two Lands, by which two 
Continents are feparated ; and by which way a 
Gulf and a Sea, or two Seas have a Communica- 
tion one with another, as the Thracian Bo/pborus, 
now called the Straits of Conftantinople. 


BOTANICKS or Botawy, is that part of the Art 


of Medicine which defcribes and enumerates the 
feveral Virtues of Plants; and that part of Natural 
Hiftory which teaches rightly to ditinguith the 
feveral Kinds and fubordinate Species of Plants, 
Trees, Shurbs, exc, one from another, and which 


gives juft Defcriptions of them. And he that is 


accurate in this Art is called a good 


BOTANIST : See Schemes of the feveral 


Kinds of Plants under the word Plant. 
BOTHRION, the Name of a kind of hollow, 
narrow, and hard Ulcer in the Eyes. Blanchard, 


A BOTTONY, a Term in Heral- 
| dry for one of their Croffes of this 

Y} Figure, Argent a Crofs Bottony Sable, 

by the Name of Winwood, ; 


_ BOW, of aShip, is that part of her which be- 
gins at the Loof and compafing Ends of the Stem, 
and ends at the Sternmoft part of the Fore-Cajile, 
Ifa fhip hath a Broad Bow, they call ita Bold 
Bow: If fhe hath a narrow thin Bow, they fay fhe 
hath a Lean Bow, The Piece of Ordnance that 
lies in this place is called the Bow Piece of Ordnance s 
and the Anchors that hang here are called, her Great 
or Little Bower. 

BOW, a, Mathematical Inftrument made in 
Wood, formerly ufed by Seamen to take the Alti- 
tude of the Sun. " 

BOW, alfo, isa Beam of Wood or Brafs with 
threelong Screws, that govern or dire&t a Lath of 
Wood or Steel to any Arch; ufed commonly to 
draw Draughts of Ships, Projection of the Sphere, 


call it, then in Blazoning you muft 
only name the Colour of theLordure, 
as here, he beareth Gules a Bordure 
Or; without faying a Plain Bordure, 


BOW 


or where-ever ’tis requifite to draw large Arc 

BOW-SPRIT, isa kind of Math telling flooe 
ways on the Head of the main Stem, and having 
its lower End faftned to the Partners of the Fore. 
Maft, and farther fupported by the Fore Stay : It 
catries the Sprit-[ail, Top-fail, and Jackftaff; and 
its Length is the fame with the Foremaft. ” 

BOWER, any Anchor carried at the Bow of 
a Ship is called her Bower : There are ufually car- 
ried 2 there, the firft and fecond Bower s but the 
greateft Anchor is carried in the Hold. 

BOWLING, or rather Bow-Line, isa Rope 
faftned to the Leach, or middle part of the outfide 
of the Sail; it is faftned in three or four parts of 
the Sail, which is called the Bowling Bridle; but 
the Mizen Bowling is faftned to the lower end of 
the Yard. All Sails have it except Sprit-fail, and 
Sprit-fail Top-fail, and therefore thofe Sails cannot 
be ufed clofe by a Wind; for the ufe of the Bow- 
ling is to make the Sails ftand fharp, or clofe, or 
by a Wind : The Words belonging to it are thefe, 
Sharp the Bowling, Haw! up the Bolwing, Set Soft 
the Bowling, that is, pull it up hard, or hale it more, 
forward on ; but when they fay, Zafe the Bowling, 
check or run up the Bowling; they mean, let it 
more flack. 

BOWLING KNOT, isa Knot that will not 
flip, by which the Bowling Bridle is faftned to the 
Crengles, 

BOWSE, a Sea Term, fignifying as much as 
Hale or Pull, ‘Thus haling upon a Tack, is called 
Bowfing upon the Tack, And when they would have 
the Men pull all together they cry, Bow/e away. 

BOX and Needle, isthe application of a {mall 
Compafs to a Theodelite, and is ufed in Surveying, 
exc, to find out the Situation of Places, by the 
pointing of one end of the Magnetical Needle to- 
wards the North. 

BOY, of an Anchor: See Buoy. 

BOYAU, or Branch of the Trenches, in Fortifica- 
tion, is a particular Ditch feparated from the main 
Trench, which in winding about enclofeth diffe- 
rent Spaces of Ground, and runs parallel with the 
Works and Fences of the Body of the Place; fo 
that when two Attacks are made near one to ano- 
ther, the Boyaw fometimes makes a communication 
between the Trenches, and ferves as a Line of Con- 
travallation not only to hinder the Sallies of the 
Befieged, but alfo to fecure the Miners. But when 
tis a particular Cut that runs from the Trenches 
to cover fome Spot of Ground, it is then drawn 
parallel to the Works of the Place, that it may not 
be Enfiladed ; that is, that the Shot from the 
‘Town may not fcoure along it. 


BRACED, the Term in He- [© 
raldy for the intermingling of three |= 
Chevronells, thus ; 

Axure, a Chief Or, and three | /, 
Chevronells Braced in the Bafe of |, 
the Efcutcheon, by the Name of 
Fitz-bugh. 


BRACES, are Ropes belonging to all the Yards 
of a Ship except the Mizen, two to each Yard 5 
there is P Pendant feized tothe Yard Arms, at whofe 
other end there is a Block, through which the 
Brace is reeved, and their ufe is to Square the Yard, 
thar is, to fet it Square ; to Brace the Yard, that is, 
to bring jr to either fide 5 to Traverfe the Yard that 

; is, 
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or the Dura Mater, and it with the Pia Mater and 
Brain (and that alfo of the one with the other) 
being torn in funder, the Parts into which Veffels 
are inferted, are neceffarily much violated : And 
laftly, after the Covers are removed, feveral parts 
of the Brain being of fuch difficult accefs, that o- 
thers muft be quite {poiled, before one can come to 
a view of them, and thefe alfo thereby in part vio- 
lated: Upon all thefe accounts a true Anatomy of 
the Brain, as to its Contiguities, Connections, Ca- 
vities or Venticles, exc. muft be very difficult ; 
fo that ’tis no wonder the Obfervation of Anato- 
mifts are fo different, and fo oppofite to one an- 
other. But this by the bye, let us next difcourfe 
of the Brain more generally. 

If by Brain we underftand the whole ’EvxicaaG- 
(or all that which is contained within the Skull) it 
is not of one Subjtance, but-divers ; and is diftin- 
guifhed by the particular Names of the Cerebrum, 
(in {pecial) the Cerebellum and the Medulla oblongata. 
Nor is the Cerebrum (properly fo called ) it felf of a 
like Subffance, but confifting of a Cortical and 
Medullar Part (called Corpus Callofum and thefe 
differ in their Nature, Colour and Confiftence. 
Which difference Malpighins thus deicribes: The 
Cortex (being of an Afh-colour) he fays; is Glandu- 
lous: The outfide of the Glands is covered with 
the Pia Mater, and its Blood-Veffels, which pe- 
netrate deep into their Subftance ; (each Gland 
having a ‘T'wig of both an Artery anda Vein: ) 
Their inner fide fends forth a white Nervous Fibre, 
like a proper Veflel, as it were, fo far as their 
Brightnefs and Whitenefs permit one to difcover. 
ThefeFibres make up all the Pith (or Corpus Calla- 
[um) which is of a more clofe and folid Subftance 
than the Cortex. They are flattifhly round, and 
are not unlike thofe white Bodies, or Intcftinula, 
which the Tefticles are made up of; and in the 
Venticles of the Brains of Fifh they are fo ap- 
parent, that if you hold them betwixt you and the 
Light, they reprefent the {mall Teeth of an Ivory 
Comb. He faith, they are inferted by their Ends 
into (or rather arife out of ) the Cortex or Afh-colour- 
ed outer part of the Brain, and feem all of them 
to have their egrefs out of (or rather ingre(s into) 
the Trunk of the Spinal Marrow within the Skull. 

Whether they be hollow or not, or whether as 
they are colleted into a Bundle, they have not 
Pores and Interfticesarifing therefrom, which rran{- 
mit a peculiar Juice into the Nerves continued to 
them, he leaves undetermined ; becaufe they nei- 
ther admit of Ligature, nor can Senfe make any 
difcovery thereof. Dr. Ridhy (from Lewenbocck) 
offers at a yet finer Defcription of thefe two Parts 
of the Brain, which the curious Reader may find 
in his Anatomy of the Brain, P. 89, exc. For the 
other Parts of the Encepbaies, viz. the Cerebel and 
Medulla oblongata, See thefe words. 

The Brain receives Blood by “rteries derived 
from the Carotides and Cervical, whofe Capillaries 
are difperfed chiefly through its Cortical Part. 
Thefe Arteries are fo large and numerous, that a 
third part, at leaft, of the whole Mafs of Blood is 
conveyed hither by them ; which feeing through 
and thereby endows them with the Faculty of per- | the {mallnefs of the Brain it cannot be confumed in 
forming Animal A€tions. its Nutrition, *Malpighius thinks it probable, that 

The Brain being of fo loofe a Subftance, and | the Coagulative (or Concrefcible) Serum is filtred 
the Skull wherein it is inclofed fo hard that the Saw }as it were in the Cortex, (or Glandulous Part) of 
or Chizel are neceffary to break through it, the | the Brain from the Arterial Blood, and that the 
Brain muft needs be very much fhattred or con- | Fibres of the Cortex Callofum, as fo many Roots im- 
cuffed thereby ; and after theSkull is divided, in } planted into the faid Cortex, imbibe this Serwn and 
the very pulling of it off the vafcular Conneétion conyey it to the Medulla Oblongata as the fas 
from 


is, to fet itany way overthwart ; and to Right the 
Yard, that is, to bring it fo that it fhall ftand at 
Right Angles with the Length of the Ship. All 
Braces come afterward on, the Main Brace comes 
to the Poop, the Main Top-fail Brace to the Mixen 
top, and thence to the Main Shrouds ; the Fore and 
Fore-top-fail Braces come down by the Main and 
Main-top-fail Stays ; and fo of all the reft. But the 
Mixen Bowling ferves for a Brace to that Yard, and 
the Cro/s-Jack Braces are brought forwards to the 
Main Shrouds whenevera Ship {ails clofe by aWind. 

BRACHIAUS Externus, is a Mufcle of the 
Cubit,whichfeems to be the third beginning of the 
Gemellus ; its Origination is continued from above 
the middle of the inferiour and back part of the 
Os Humeri to its Cavity, which receives the Ole- 
cranium Extenfion of the Cubit, where joining with 
the Tendinous Outfide of the Gemellus, it is infert- 
ed with it as abovefaid. 

BRACHIAUS Internus, is a Mulcle of the 
Cubit, which derives its Nathe from its Situation, 
lying partly under the Siceps: It arifeth flefhy from 
the Internal Part of the Os Humeri, at the Infertion 
of the Deltoides and Coracobrachialis Mufcles, and 
defcending over the Juncture of theCubit with the 
Arm-bone, it’s inferted partly Flefhy and partly 
Tendinous to the Superior and Forepart of the 
Ulea: Its ufe is to help bend the Cubir. 

BRACHIOLUM, 1s a kind of Index or Label 
put upon Aftrolabes and other ProjeGtions of the 
Sphere ; and by fome Engli/h Writers is called a 
Creeping Index. : 
BRACHYCATALECTICK Verfe : See Depo- 

t107., 

BRACHYGRAPHY, is the Art of Short-hand. 

BRACKETS (in a Ship) are fmall Knees fer- 
ving to fupport the Galleries ; and fo thofe'Tim- 
bers are called that fupport the Gratings in theHead. 

BRADYPEPSY, is flow Digeftion, proceeding 
from a depraved Difpofition of theAcid Ferment in 
the Stomach. Blanchard. 

BRAILS, are {mall Ropes reeved thro’ Blocks 
which are {eized on either fide the Ties, a little 
diftance off, upon the Yard; fo that they come 
down before the Sails ofa Ship, and are faftned 
at the Skirt of the Sail to the Crengles, Their ufe 
is, when the Sail is furled a-crofs, to hale up its 
Bunt, that it may the more readily be taken up or 
let fall. Thefe Brails belong only to the twoCourfes 
and to the Mizen Sail. ‘The word is, Hale up the 
Frails, or which is all one, Brail up the Sails ; for 
the meaning is, that the Sail fhould be haled up, 
in order to be furled, or bound clofe to the Yard. 

BRAIN (fee Cerebrum and Cerebellum) in the ge- 
neral Senfe of the Word, is taken for all the foft 
Subftance which is contained within the whole 
Skull, and which the Greeks comprehended under 
the Word éyxieaa@-. It is the general Organ of 
Senfe, in which the Soul, the Governour of the 
Body, perceives and judgeth of theSenfations of all 
the Sentient Parts; and oxe of which, as out of a 
Fountain,’ it communicateth the Animal Spirits 
(bred in the Brain) by the Duéts and Rivulets of 
the Nerves to all the Sentient Parts of the Body ; 
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from whence it is derived into the Nerves as the 
Branches, and is derived and is there the SucewsNervo, 
if not the Animal Spirit it {elf Part nourifhesthe 
Brain it felf, and what is fuperfluousto both thefe 
ufes, is partly refumed by the /eins of the Meninges 
(whofe Twigs reach all the feveral Glands of the 
Cortex) and partly repofited in the Sinu’s of the 
Dura Marer, by the Arteries themfelves, out of 
which it is reforbed by the Internal Branches of 
the Jugulars, and thereby conveyed back to the 
Heart. The Arteries inofculate one with another 
(i. e. the Right Carotides with the Left) and fo 
do the Veinsalfo ; but not the Arteries with the 
‘Veins. It is from the Pulfe of the Arteries altoge- 
ther, that the beating (or Syftole and Diaéfole as it 
_ were) of the Brain proceedeth. 

A Man of all living Creatures hath the biggeft 
Brain ; for it weigheth four or five Pound in fome, 
and is as big again as an Ox’s Brain. 

The outer Surface is full of Windings, like thofe 
of the Guts, which are feverally invefted with 
the Pia Mater, as alfo tied together by it. The 
whole Brain is much of the fame Shape with the 
Head, viz. roundifh, but with bunchings out to- 
wards the Forehead. 

BRANCH of the Trenches : See Boyan, 

BREACH, in Fortification, is the Ruins which 
ate made in any part of the Works of a Town, 
erc. either by playing Cannon, or fpringing Mines, 
in order to ftorm the Place, or take it by Affaults. 
They fay, Make good the Breach, Fortifie the 
Breach with Chevaux de Frife, Make a Lodgment 
on the Breach ; Clear the Breach; or move away 

the Rubbifh of it, exc. 

BREAK Ground, in Fortification, fignifies to 
begin the Works for carrying on the Siege about 
a ‘Town or Fort. 

BREAMING, of a Ship: See Brooming. 

“BREAST-FAST, ‘a Rope in a Ship made faft 

to fome part of her forward-on, to hold faft her 
Head to a Warp, or the like. 

BREAST-HOOKS, ina Ship, are the Compaf- 
fing, Timbers before, which help to ftrengthen her 
Stem, and all her Fore-part. 

BREAST-ROPES, ina Ship, are thofe which 
faften the Parrels to the Yards. 

BREAST-WORKS, the fame with Parapet. 

BREDWITE (in Law) feems to havebeen that 
Impofition of Fines or Amerciaments for Defaults 
in the Aflize of Bread. 

BREECHINGS; fo the Seamen call thofe 
Ropes with which they /a fat, or fatten their 
great Guns to the Ship-tides. 

BREEZE, a fhifting Wind, blowing from the 
Sea or Land for fome certain Hours of the Day or 

Night. 

BREGMA or Pregma, is the Fore-head Bone, 
according to fome Writers, but its rather the Sinci- 
put. 

BREVE, the fame with Brief. 

BREVE Perquirere, to purchafe a Writ or Li- 

_ cenceof Trial in the King’s-Court, by the Plaintiff, 
qui breve perquifivit, Hence the prefent ufage of 
paying 6s. and 1d. where the Debt is 4o0/. and 
18s. where the Debt is r00/, and fo upward in 
Suits of Money due upon Bond. 

BREVE Reffo, a Writ of Right, or Licence 
for a Perfon ejected, to Sue for the Poffeffion of an 
Eftate detained from him. 

BREVE-VAS, a fhort Vein paffing from the 
Stomach to the Veiny Branch of the Spleen. ”Tis 
commonly called the Vas Breve, 


BREVIBUS e Rotulis liberandis. j i 
Mandate to a Sheriff, to deliver unto eee micd 
riff, chofen in his room, the County with the ap- 
purtenances, una cum Rotuls Brevibus 
chines belonging to that Office. Diy ie 

EVIS, alfo is the Name for one of t 
{cles of the Radius, ferving to turn the Palebe re 
ee upwards, 

BRIBORS ( a French Lawterm) fionifyi 5 
that pilfereth eae: Man’s Gonde BAe one 

BRICOLS, are by fome faid to be Engines 
formerly ufed to batter the Walls of the Towns ot! 
Caftles, 

BRIDGE Flying, a Term in Fortification: See 
Pont Volant. 

BRIEF (or Breve) a Term in Law, fignifyin 
Procefs that Iffues out of the Chancery 3 oe 
Courts, commanding the Sheirff to fummon or at- 
tack A, to anfwer to the Suit of B, exc. But more 
largely it is taken for any precept of the King in 
Writing under Seal, iffuing out of any Court, 
wheteby he commands any thing to be done for 
the furtherance of Juftice and good Order. 

BRIGADE, is a Party or Divifion of a Body of 
Soldiers, whether Horfe or Foot. 'Thefe are two 
forts of Brigades according to the French way of 
accounting, (1.) A Brigade of an Army, which is 
a Body of Horfe confifting of 10 or 12 Squadrons, 
or a Body of Foot of 5 or 6 Battalions: And this 
way an Army is fometimes divided into eight Bri- 
gades, four of Horfe, and four of Foot. 2. A Bri- 
gade of a Company of Cavalry, is its third Part, 
when it confifts only of s0 Officers ; but its fixth 
Part whenof 100. Grand Diftionarie Francoife. 

BRIGADIER, is he that commands anyBrigade. 

BRIGANTINE, is a fmall light Veflel which 
can both Row and Sail well, and is either for 
Fighting or giving Chafe: It hath about 12 or15 
Benches for the Rowers, ore Man to aBench; all 
the Hands aboard are Soldiers, and each one hath 
his Musket lying ready under his Oar. Great Fr. 
Ditt. of Arts and Sciences; 

BRISURE; a Term by fome Writers of Fortifi- 
cation, fota Line extended in Length from four 
to five Fathom, which is allowed to the Curtain 
and Orillon to make a hollow Tower, or to cover 
the concealed Flank, 

BRODE Halbeny, or Broad Half-peny, or Board- 
hal-penny (a Term in Law) fignifying, to be quit 
of certain Cuftoms exacted for fetting up ef Tables 
ot Boards in Fairs or Markets ; and thofe that 
were freed by the King’s Charter of this Cuftom, 
had this Word put in their Letters Patents; by 
reafon whereof, at this Day, the Freedom it felf, 
for brevity of Speech, is called Broad Hal-peny. 

BROKEN Ray, or Ray of Refraftion, in Diop- 
tricks, is a Right Line, whereby the Ray of Inci- 
dence changeth its ReCtitude, or is broken in tra- 
verfing the fecond Medium, whether it be thicker 
or thinner. 

BRONCHOCELE, is a Tumour in the Top 
ot the middle Fiftulous Part of the Wind-Pipe. 
Blanchard. 

BRONCHOTOMY, is the Section of the 
Wind-Pipe in a Membraneous Part betwixt two of 
the Rings. It is ufed to prevent Suffocation in 
People troubled with a Squinancy or Quinfy. 

BRONCHUS, isthe Middle Fiftulous Part of 
the Wind-Pipe, whofe Fore Part is made up of fo 
tS ; the upper Part iscalled ote 
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and the under Veficularis. It ferves for the Modu- 
lation of the Voice; and in Refpiration. (she 

The Ramifications of the <A/pera Arterie ot 
Wind-Pipe all overthe Lungs; are called the Bron- 
chia of the Lungs. 

BROOMING, ot Breaming of a Ship, is burn- 
ing off the Filth fhe hath contracted on her Sides, 
with Straw; Reeds, exc. when fhe is on a Ca- 
reen; or on the Ground ; fo that this is a kind of 
Graving 

BRUDGBOTE; of Bridgebore, a Law ‘Term, 
fignifying to be quit of giving Aid to the Repair 
of Bridges. 

BRUMAL; is that which comes in Winter 5 as 
the Brumal Solftice, as fome call the Winter one. 

BRUSK: See Tenny: : 

BUBO, is the Groin; or Place from the Bend- 
ing of the Thigh to the Privy-Parts; alfoa Tu- 
mour in the Groins; proceeding from the Pox or 
Peftilence. Blanchard. , il eae toe 

BUBONOCELE; isa Rupture, when the In- 
teftines fall into the Groin, or the outmolt Skin 
of the Scrotuwn: Sometimes its taken fora Bubo or 
Swelling. Blanchard, 4 

BUCCELLATION, by forme Chymitts, figni- 
fies a dividing into Gobbets. 

BUCCINATOR, is the round circular Mufcle 
of the Cheeks, thin and membranous, interwo- 
ven with various Fibres; and infeparably girtabout 
with the Tunick of the Mouth. Cafferius has ob- 
ferved a certain ftrong Band that grows outwardly 
in the Center of this Mufcle, which fpreading it 
felf about the Cheek-bone, is terminated in a lit- 
tle flender Mufcle diteHy oppofite to that Part of 
the Face called Bucca: Jt arifes from the Upper- 
Jaw-bone, and is faftned in the Lower, at the 
Roots of the Gums. Its Ufe is to move the 
Cheeks with the Lips ; and ferves as a Hand to 
the Teeth, whilft it tofles the Meat too and fro, and 
throws it upon the Teeth, that it may be more ex- 
actly chewed. This Mufcle hath the Name ~of 
Buccinaror from its forcing out the Breath of ‘Trum- 
peters. Mr. Cowper faith, it fprings not from the 
Ends of the Upper, nor Ends in that of the Un- 
der Jaw, nor is it of that Figure which vulgar 
Anatomifts pretend, nor intermix’d with various 
Orders of Fibres ; but that it arifes broad and 
flefhy from the Fore Part of the Proceffiis Corone of 
the lower Jaw, and from hence proceeding with 
direct Fibres, it adheres to the Gums of both the 
Jaws, and is fo inferted to the Angle of the Lips. 
Befides its ufe in blowing the Trumpet, Horn, ev. 
it pulls the Mouth to one Side. 

BUCOLICKS, are Paftoral Songs or Poems, 
fuch as the Eclogues of Virgil, and the Idyls of Theo- 
crits, 

BUDGE Barrels, ave {mall Barrels filled with 
Gun-powder, having a Purfe or Cafe of Leather 
imade faft over their Head to prevent the Powder’s 
taking Fire ; they are ufed to carry the Powder in | C 
a-board.a Ship. 

BULBOUS Roots, are fuch as are deferibed in 
the Word Bulbus, 

BULBUS, in Botany, fignifies the round Root 
of a Plant encompafied about with many Coats 
(like an Onion) one within another; or elfe fet 
round thick with many {mall Scales ; and which 
fends out many Strings or Fibres from the Bottom 
of the Bulb, or Bafe of the Root. 

BULIMOS, or an Ox-like Appetite, that is, 
when the Hunger is fomewhat greater than that 


which is called Fames Canina, or when the Stomach 
craves, but cannot receive, whereas in the other 
Cafe, the Eating is anfwerable to the Appetite. 
Blanchard. Nee 

BULK of a Ship, is her whole Content in the 
Hold for the Stowage of Goods. 

BULK-HEADS, are Partitions made a-crofs a 
Ship with Boards of Timber, whereby one Part 
is divided ftom another, [THe Bulk-bead afore is 
the Partition between the Fore-Caftle and Grating 
in the Head, and in which are the Chafe Ports, 

BULLION, is taken for Gold or Silver in the 
Mafs or Billet; it is alfo the Place where Gold or 
Silver is brought to be tried and exchanged. | 

BULRUSH-BRIDGE; in Fortification, is 2 
‘Bridge made of many Bundlesof Bul-rufhes bound 
together and covered with Planks, to fecure a Paf- 
fage over the Boggs, Marfhes, and Fenny Places. 

BULWARK, much the fame (anciently) with 
| Baftion in Fortification : Which fee. 

BUNT of a Sail; is the middle Part of it,, 
which is purpofely formed into a kind of Bag or 
Cayity; that the Sail may receive the more Wind : 
It is chiefly ufed in Top-fails ; for Courfes are for 
the moft part cut Square, or at leaft with a {mall 
Allowance for Bunt or Compafs. ‘They fay the 
Eunt holds much Leeward-Wind, i. e. the Bunt hangs 
too much to Leeward. ere 

BUNT-LINES, are fimall Lines made faft to 
the Bottom of the Sailsin the middle Part of the 
Bolt-Rope to the Crengle, and fo are reaved thro’ 
a forall Block feized to the Yard ; their ufe is to 
ie up the Bunt of the Sail for the better furling 
or it up. ; 

BUOY: A Buoy at Sea is a Piece of Wood or 
a Barrel faftned fo asto float dire@tly over the An- 
chor, that fo the Men that go in the Boat to weigh 
the Anchor may certainly know where it lies. The 
Term of Art is, Stream the Buoy, that is, let the 
Anchor fall while the Ship has way. From hence 
the word Boxyant fignifies any thing that is float- 
ing or floatable. 

To buoy up a Cable, is to faften fome Piece of 
Wood or Barrel, exc. to the Cable near the An- 
chor, that the Cable may not touch the Cround 
when they fufpeét the Ground to be foul (that is, 
Rocky) leaft the Cable fhould be fretted and 
cut off. 

BUOYS, arealfo ufed at Sea to difcover Rocks 
and Shelves, by being faftned over them. 

BURBREACH (a Term in Law) is to be quit 
of Trefpaffes committed againft the Peace in City 
or Borough. 

BURGAGE, isa Tenure proper to Cities, Bo- 
roughs and Towns, whereby the Burghers, Citi- 
zens or Townfmen, hold their Lands or Tene- 
ments of the King, or other Lords, for a certain 
Rent. . 
BURGMOTE, is a Court of a Borough o 


ity. 
BURGHBOTE, is a Contribution towards the 
Building or Repairing of fome Caftles or Walls of 
Defence, or towards the Building of a Borough or * 
City : From which‘Duty feveral Perfons had ob- 
tained an Exemption by the Ancient Charters of 
out Saxon Kings ; whencethe Word is often taken 
for the Liberty or Exemption from fuch Cuftoma- 
ry Service. 

BURGLARY, naturally fignifies the Robbing 
ofa Houfe, but in a Legal Senfe isa Felonious en- 
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tring into another Man’s Dwelling; wherein fome 
Perfon is, or into a Church in the Night-time, to 
the End to commit fome Felony, or to Kill fome 
Man, or to Steal fomewhat thence, or do fome o- 
ther Felonious AG, albeit he executes not the fame. 

BURNING-GLASS. One M.Villete made a 
Metalline Burning Conclave at Lyons in France, of 
a round Figure, 30 Inches Diameter, and of a- 
bout 100 lh. weight. The Focus or burning Point 
being diftant from the Conclave about 3 Foot ; and 
its Bignefs, that of + of a Louis D'Or: It would 
melt Iron in 40 Seconds, Silver in 24, Copper in 
42; and turn’d Quarry Stone into Glafs in 45, 
and Mortar in 53 Seconds: It melted a piece of 
Watch Spring of Steel in 9 Seconds. Phil. Tranf. 
N. 


Cito 

After that Villette made another of 34 Inches Di- 
ameter, which would melt all forts of Metals of 
the thicknefs of a Crown Piece in lefs than a Mi- 
nute, and vitrifie Brick in the fame time. Phil. 
Tranfait. N. 49, 

Francis Smithwick, E{q; F. R. S. produced be- 
fore the Royal Society, Heb. 27. 1663, 2 Burning 
Concave Glaffes, of a Figure not Spherical ; one 
of 6 Inches Diameter, and its Focus 3 Inches diftant 
from the Center ; the other of the fame Diameter 
but lefs Concave, and its Focus 10 Inches diftant. 
Thofe when approached to a large Candle lighted, 
did fomewhat warm, the Faces of fuch as were 
4. or 5 Foot diftant at leaft ; and when held to the 
Fire, burned Gloves and Garments at 3 Foot dift- 
ance from the Fire : He did alfo with the deeper of 
them, in the prefence of Bifhop Ward, turna Piece 
of Wood into Flame in 10 Seconds of Time, and 
with the fhallower in 5 Seconds, in Autumn, about 
9 in the Morning, and the Weather gloomy. Phil, 
Tran[a#. N. 33. 

BURNING-ZONE : See Zone, 

BURSALIS : Vid. Marfupialis. 

BURTON, on Board a Ship, is a {mall Tackle 
to be faftned any where at pleafure, confifting of 
two fingle Pulleys: Its ufe is to hoift {mall things in 
or out : and this will purchafe more than a fingle 
Tackle with two Blocks. 

BUST, is a'Term in Sculpture, fignifying a Fi- 
gure or Statue of but one half of a Human Body ; 
the Head, Shoulders and Breafts appear, but no 
Arms, and it is made tapering from the Breaft 
downwards. 


BUSTROPE, i. ¢. Bowm Verfatio, the turning 


of Oxen when they Plow the Ground : This (as | 
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Marius Vitorinus tells us) was the Antient mannet of 
Writing among the Romans, who at firft writ as it 
were in Furrows, the firft Line beginning at the 
Left-hand went to the Right, and then the fecond 
beginning at the Right-hand was continued back 
to the Left; and fo it lookt like the Furrows of 


Land Plowed by Oxen. 


BUT'T, in the Sea Language, is the End ofa- 


ny Plank which joins to another on the outfide of 


aShip under Water ; and therefore when a Plank is 
loofe at one end, they call it Springing a Butt ; to 
prevent which, Ships are ufually bolted at the Bute 
Heads, that is, at the Planks End. 

BUTTER of Antimony, or as fome call it, the 


Ice Oy! of that Mineral is a great Cauftick made by 


uniting the Acid Spirits of Sublimate Corrofive 
with Regulus of Antimony, thus, 

Six Ounces of Regulus is mix’d with a Pound. 
of Sublimate, both powdered, and then the mat- 
ter is put into a Glafs Retort, whofe half muft be 
empty ; Diftill in Sand with a {mall Fire at firft, a 
little clear Oyl; then encreafe the Fire, anda white 
thick Liquor like Butter will come forth ; which if” 
aPan of Coals be notapplyed to melt it, will choak 
up, and it may be, break the Neck of the Recei- 
ver ; continue the Fire till the Red Vapours come. 
Then unlute the Receiver, and if you have a mind 
to recover the Mercury, apply another filled with 
Water in its room, the Quickfilver will run over 
into the Water. This Butter of Antimony is ufed 
to eat Proud Flefh, and to cleanfe Ulcers. 

BUTTER of Tin, is made after the fame man- 
ner, of one part of Tin in Powder and three parts 
of Sublimate Corrofive ; and what is very ftrange 
of this Jovial Butter, it is continually emitting 
Fumes, or Smoaking. 

BUTTOCK of a Ship, is that part of her which 
is her Breadth right a Stern from theTack upwards 5 
according asa Ship is built broad or narrow at the 
Tranfom, fhe is bid to have a broad ora narrow 
Buttock. 

BUTTRESS, is an Arch or Mafs of Stone fer- 
ving to fupport the fides of a Building, Wall, ex. 
on the outfide : They are chiefly ufed in fuch Buil- 
dings as are of the Gotbick mannet. 

BY-LANDER, See Belandre. 

BY-LAWS, are Orders made in Court-Leets or 
Court-Barons by common confent, for the good of 
thofe that exaGt them, and which extends farther 
than the Publick Law binds. Blunt. 

BYQUARTILE, the fame with Biguartile. 
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ABALLINE JAllces, is a courfer fort, which 
é being generally ufed by Farricrs to. purge 
Horie is called by this Name of Caballine 

Alloes. 

CABLE of a Ship, is (as is well known)a great 
Rope of 3 Strands, which being faftened to the 
Anchor holdeth the Ship faft when fhe rides. The 
Sea Terms about it are, 1. The Cable is well laid, 
that is, is well wrought or made. 2. Serve the 
Cable, or Plat the Cable,. that is; bind it about 
with Ropes, Clouts, eve. to keep it from galling 
in the Hawfe. 3. To fplice a Cable, is to make 
two Pieces faft together, by working the feveral 
Strands of the Rope one into another. 4. To 
Quoile the Cable, is to roll it up round in a Ring, 
ot which the feveral Rolls one upon another are 
called Cable Tire. 5. They fay, Pay more Cable, 
that is, let it more out from the Ship, that the 
Boat which carries the Anchor may the more eafi- 
ly drop it into the Sea; and fometimes they fay 
Pay cheap the Cable (i, e.) put or hand it out apace. 
In the fame Senfe, as Pay more Cable, they fay 
alfo Veer more Cable, that is, hand or let more out. 
When two Cables are fpliced together, *tis called 
A Short of a Cable, 

CABOSED (Spani/>) the Term in Heraldry for 
the Head of any Beafts, being cut off-juft behind 
the Ears by a Seétion parallelito the Face, or by a 
perpendicular Section; wheréas Couping is ulually 
exprtefled by an Horizontal one, and is never fo 
clofe to the Ears as Cabofing. 

CABURNS (in aShip) are Lines ufed to bind 
Cables withal ; they are ufually made of Rope 
Yarn or Spun Yarn, 

CACATORIA Febris, is an intermittent Fever 
(fo called by the famous Sy/vins) accompanied with 
a violent Purging, which is fometimes guping and 
very painful, extreamly affli@ting and weakning 
to the Patient. 

CACHECTICUS, is one that has an ill Habit 
of Body. 

CACHEXY, is an ill Habit of Body, proceed- 
ing from a bad Difpofition of the Fluids and Hu- 
mours; whence lingring Fevers, Confumptions 
and Dropfies are contraéted : In this Difeafe the 
Face is often Pale and Difcoloured, and the Body 
big and f{woln. Cachexia, taken alfo ina large 
Senfe, is oppofite to d’eZia, and as a good Habit of 
Body is common to all found Parts, fo. an ill one 
is propagated by all the ill Parts. Strictly, Cachexy 
is only taken for an ill Difpofition of the Habit of 
the Body ; and Exexza, on the contrary, for a good 
Difpofition of the Humours, or Blood, and Body. 
Blanchard. 

CACOCHYMY, is the abundance of il] Hu- 
mours in the Blood; and it is either Ulcerous, 
Bilious, Pituitous, Melancholick, Acid, Salt or 
Sharp. Blanchard, 

CACOETHES, Chiroxium Ulcus, or Telephium ; 
is a Difeafe or Ulcer beyond Cure, which is called 
a Malignant Uleer; this happens when an Ulcer 
is Callous or Sinuous, hee ‘which there fome- 
times lie little putrified Bones that have fallen 
down. Blanchard. 

CADENCE, or Clofe,in Mufick, is a kinds of 
Conclufion of the Tune, which is made of all the 
Parts together in divers Places of any Key. ‘ 
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CADUCUS Morbus, or the Epilepfy, is a Con- 
vulfive Motion of all the Parts of the Body, more 
efpecially in the Hands and Feet, accompanied 
with a Deprivation of the Inward and Outward 
Senfes. 

CCUM Inteftinum, the Blind Gut, fo called 
becaufe one End of it is {hut up infomuch that 
Feces and Chylz both come in and go out at the 
fame Orifice. Its Ufe in Man is obfcure, as be- 
ing very {mall and commonly empty. 

CHSAREAN Seffion, the cutting open of a 
Woman’s Belly or Womb, to make way for the 
Child to be taken out. 

CASURA; in Grammar, is when in a Latin 
or Greek Verfe there remains a Syllable after a 
Foot, and that Syllableends the Word. Of this they 
reckon four forts, Triemimeris, Penthemiris, Hepthe+ 
mimeris and Ennenimeris : Which fee. 

If it were not for this Cefura, few Verfes could 
be made to run well; as is plain in thefe two, 
where there is no Ce/ura at all, 


Aurea Carmina, Fuli, feribis, maxime vatum 
Urbem fortem ceepit nuper fortitor Hoftis. 


CAISSON, or Superficial Fourneau, is a Wood- 
en Cafe or Cheft, into which 3, 4, 5, or 6 Bombs, 
according to the Execution they are to do, or as 
the Ground is firmer or loofer (fometimes the 
Cheft is, only filled with Powder) when the Be- 
figed difpute every Foot of Ground, this cai/Jon 
is buried under fome Work the Enemy intends to 
poffefs himfelf of, and when he is Mafter of it, 
they fire it by a Train conveyed ina Pipe, and fo 
blow them up. Thu’ they fay after the Mine had. 
deftroyed the Bonnet, 4 Caiffon was buried under 
the Ground thrown up, andthe Enemy advancing to 
make a Lodgment on the Ruins of the Bonnet, the 
Caiffon was fired, and blew up rhe Poft the fecond 
time. 

CAISSON, is alfo a covered Waggon to carry 
Bread or Ammunition. 

CALAMUS Scriptorius, is a certain Delatation 
in or about the 4th Venticle of the Brain, whofe 
lower Part is inferted into the Medulla Oblongata, 
making there a Cavity in Shape of a Pen ; whence 
it was anciently called calamus Scriprorius. 

CALCANEUS, or Os Calcis, the Heel Fone, is 
a Boneof the Tarfus ; it lies under the Affragalius, 
to which it is articulated by the Ginglymus. Behind 
it hasa large Protuberance which makes the Heel, 
and into which the Tendo Achillis is inferted ; and 
before it has a Cavity which receives a Part of the 
Os Cubiforme, 

CALHOIDEA, are three little Bones in the 
Foot, which, with others, make up that Part of the 
Foot fucceeding the Ankle; and Fallopius calls 
them Cuneiformia, becaufe they are made like 
Wedges. 

CALCINATION, is the Solution of a mix’d 
Body into Powder by Fire, or any corroding 
things, as Mercury, Aquafortis,e~c. and when Horns, 
Bones, Hoofs, evc. are hanged over boiling Water 
(or otherLiquor) till they have loft theirMulcilage 
and will eafily be powdered, this by fome Chy- 
mifts, is called Calcination Phylofopbical, 
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CALCINATION of Copper : See Ais Uftum, 

CALCINATION of Flints, or of Chryftal, Peb- 
bles, exe. is made by heating them red hot, and 
then cafting them, whilit fo, into cold Water or 
Vinegar ; for after this is done 4 or 5 times, they 
will be very friable, and eafily powdered, for 
which end they are calcined. 

CALCINATION of Lead, melt the Mettle in 
an Earthern Pan unglazed, keep it ftirred over the 
‘Fire with a Spatula, till it be reduced into.a Pow- 
der. This is what they call Cals of Lead, and by 
this Means the Metal is made more open and fit 
to be wrought upon by Acids. Lead, as well as 
” Tin, fenfibly encreafes its Weight in Calcination. 

CALCINATION of Tix. Put Englifh 'Tin into 
a large Earthen Pan unglazed in a great Fire, and 
then the Tix will melt ; continue the Fire very 


Manfhip, at the Ship wear the Royal-Exchange? 
Cornhill, 1704. 

CALENDAR 4ffronomical : See <Aflranomical 
Calendar. } 

CALENDS ; fo the Romans call’d the firtt 
Days of every Month, from the Greek Word 
xgaréa, voco, tocall; becaufe anciently counting 
their Months by the Motion of the Moon, there 
was a Prieft appointed to obferve the Times of 
the New Moon; who having feen it, gave Notice 
to the Prefident over the Sacrifices, and he called 
the People together, and declared unto them how 
they muft reckon the Days until the Noves, pro-. 
nouncing 5 times the Word yeago, if the Nones 
happened on the 5th Day, or 7 times if they hap- 
pened on the 7th Day of the Month. 

CALIBRE, or Caliper, is the Bignefs, or rather 


ftrong for 36 Hours, ftirring the Matter with an} Diameter of a Piece of Cannon, or any Fire Arms, 
Tron Spatula from time to time; then take it off} at the Mouth. 


the Fire and let it cool, and you will have the 
Calx of Tin. "The Tin will encreafe its Weight in 
this Operation, for 32 Ounces of Metal will yield 

Ounces of Calx. 

CALCINATION of Vitriol, is ufually of the 
Green fort ; “tis put over the Fire in an Earthen 
unglazed Pan ; 
of Water; then ’tis boiled till the Moifture be 
confumed, or till it return into a greyifh Mafs. 
This is called Vitriol Calcined to Whitene/s. ‘Then 
if it were kept long over a ftrong Fire, it would 
turn Red, gad is then called Colcothar. 

CALCIS : See Calcanens, 

CALCULATION of Clock and Watch-work : 
See Clock and Watch-work. 

CALCULUS Differentials, is the Arithmetick 
of the infinitely fmall Differences between variable 
Quantities: This, in England, we call the Arith- 
metick of Fluxions: See Fluxions, 

CALCULUS Integrals, is the Method of find- 
ing the proper flowing Quantity of any given 
Fluxion ; and is the Reverfe of the Calculus Diffe- 
rentialis, which finds the Fluxion from the flow- 
ing Quantity. 

CALENDAR, or 4lmanack, is a Political Di- 
ftribution of Time accommodated to Ufe, and 
taken from the Motions of the Heavenly Bodies: 
Of this kind are thofe Annual Books wherein the 
Days of the Month, the Feftivals, the Sign the 
Sun is in, the Sun’s Rifing and Setting, the 
Changes of the Moon, eve. are exhibited ; which 
we alfo call Almanacks. Butthe Word Calender {eems 
to come from the Calende, which, amongit the 
Romans, were the firft Days of every Month. 

There have been many Correétions and Refor- 
mations of the Calendar: The fir was made by 
Numa Pompilius ; and this afterwards was much 
improved by Julius Czfar, and was by him called 
the Sulian ‘Account, which, in our Nation, and 
fome other Places, is till retained, and is called 
Old Style, 

Pope Gregory the XIlIth pretended to reform it 
again, and ordered his Account to be currant, 
as it fill is in all the Roman Catholick countries, 
where ’tis called the Gregorian Calendar ; and with 
us New Stile: It now begins cleven Days before 
ours. i 

A particular Account of the Nature of the Suli 
an and Gregorian Account, fee in a Book called, 
The Julian and Gregorian Year : And how both are 
pretended to be reform’d, fee in a ftitcht Pamphlet 


called, The Reformed Calendar; Prinred for Sam.}a thick Amalgama of Gold and Mercury, 


CALIPERS, is an Inftrument made like a Sli- 
ding-Rule, to embrace the two Heads of any Cask, 
to find the Length. There is alfo the Gunners 
Calipers or Compajjés for finding the Diameter of the 
Ball, and Bore of the Gun. 

CALIPER Compaffes, are Compaffes ufed by 


the /itriol will diffolvento a kind} Gunners, with crooked or bowing Legs, to mea- 


fure the Diameters of Bullets and Cylinders of 
Guns. 

CALKING or Cauking of a Ship, is driving in 
Oakam, or fomething of that kind, into the Seams 
of the Planks, to prevent the Ship’s Leaking. 

CALLICREAS : Wee Pancreas. 

CALLIPICK Period, was an Improvement of 
the Cycle of Meton of 19 Years, which Callipus, a 
famous Grecian Aftronomer, finding in reality to 
contain 19 of Nabouaffor’s, Years, 4. Days and 335 
he, to avoid Fra€tions, quadrupled the Golden 
Number, and by that Means made a new Cycle or 
Period of 76 Years; which time being expired, 
he fuppofed the Lunations or Changes of the 
Moon would all happen on the fame Day of thé 
Month, and Hour of the Day, that they were on 
76 Years before. 

CALLOUS: A Swelling isfaid to grow Callous, 
when ’tis hardened, as fometimes the Lips of a 
Wound. This is derived from 

CALLUS, which is a kind of Swelling with- 
out Pain, like Skin contra€ted by too much La- 
bour. Blanchard. 

: CALTHROPS: See Chaufe-trapps or Cows- 
eet. cs 

CALVA, the Hairy Scalp, or upper Part of the 
Head, which either by Difeafe or Old Age grows 
Bald firft. 

CALX, in Chymiftry, is that which is pro- 

duced by Burning or Calcination (which fee) of 
any Metal or Mineral in a Crucible, exc. 
- CALX, is the fecond Bone in that Part of the 
Foot which fucceeds the Ancle, bigger and ftron- 
get than the reft; oblong and grows backward, 
that a Man may ftand more ftrongly upon it, and 
not fall fo eafily backward. ‘ 

CALX alfo is that which by Calcining is either 
turned into Alcoal, as Calx Saturni, or at leaft is 
made friable, as Hart’s-Horn burnt. " 

CALX of Antimony : See Antimonium Diapho- 
reticum, ‘ 

CALX of Gold: Though it hath been look’d 
upon as a thing of great Difficulty, yet the Noble 
Mr. Boyle tells us, that if you grind well together 
with at 

leaft 
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leaft an equal Weight of finely powdered Sul- 
phur, and then put the Mixture to fublime ina 
proper Glafs, there will rife, by Degrees of Fire, 
a Cinnabar ; and this will leave behind it a finer 
Calx of Gold than is to be had by fome far more 
difficult Proceffes. See the Mechan. Produtt of Vo- 
latility. 

CALYX, in Botany, fignifies the Cup which 
contains or enclofes the Flower in any Plant ; 
and fometimes °tis ufed for the Flower it felf 
when its Figure is like that of a Rofe, and not 

et having its Leaves Expanded. 

CAMBRING, the Sea-nian fay a Deck lies 
‘Cambring when it doth-not lie Level, but higher 
in the Middle than at either End. Alfo if her 
Keel is bent in the Middle upwards (which may 
happen from her lying a-ground on a place where 
neither her Aft nor Fore-part do touch it, and 
from many other Reafons taken from her make) 
they fay fhe is Chamber-keel’d, : 

CAMERA Obfcura: See Obfcura Camera. 

CAMPAIGN, is a Military Term, fignifying 
the Space of Time during which Armies are main- 
Leh every Year in the Field. So a Man is faid 
to have made twenty Campaigns, when. he hath 
fpent fo many Years’ in War-like Service in the 
Field. 

CAMP Fying, isa ftrong Body of Horfe and 
Foot commanded ufually by a Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, which is always in Motion, both to cover our 
own Garrifons, and to keep the Adverfe Army in 
continual Alarm. 

CANAL, is a Word frequently ufed by Anato- 
mical Writers, to fignify a Channel or Paffage, 
thro’ which any Juices or Fluids of the Body do 
flow. 

CANALICULUS 4/terio/us, is a Veflel betwixt 
the Arterious Vein in the Lungs, and the great Ar- 
tery in the Fetus ; for its obliterated in Adult Per- 
fons: It’s Ufe in Fetws’s is, that the Blood may be 
difcharged by this Duffs out of the Arterious 
Vein, into the great Artery, becaufe that the Blood 
is not accended in the Lungs, for want of Refpi- 
ration in the Womb. 

CANCER, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodaick, 
drawn on the Globe in the form of a Crab, and 
thus marked 95. Thro’ the beginning of this 
Sign paffes a Circle parallel to the EquinoCtial, 
called the Tropick of Cancer, or the Northern Tro- 
pick to which Circle, when the Sun comes, it 
makes the Summer Solftice, and is turning his Courfe 
back again towards the Equino¢tial. 

CANCER, an Ulcerous Difeafe: See Carcino- 
ma, 

CANICULA, the fame with Canis Minor. 

CANINA Fames, or Dogs-Appetite, isan inordi- 
nate Hunger attended with a Vomiting and a 
Loofenefs, which proceeds from a depraved Acti- 
on of the Stomach, craving Food in a greater Mea- 
fure than Nature requires. 

CANINI, are two Teeth in each Jaw, one on 
each fide of the Incifivi; they are pretty thick 
and round, and they end in a fharp Pet: they 
have each one Root which is longer than the 
Roots of the Incifrvi; their proper ufe is to pierce 
the harder kinds of Meat. 

CANINUS, a Mufcle of the Lip, ferving to 
put the Lips upwards. 

CANIS Major e~ Minor, the greater and leffer 
Dog, are two Conftellations of Stars drawn upon 
the Globe in Figure of this Animal ; and the grea- 
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ter of them hathin his Mouth that vaft Star called 

CANICULUS, or the Dog-/tar, which rifing 
and fetting with the Sun from about the 24th of 
Fuely to the 28th of Auguft, gives occafion to that 
time which is ufually very Hot and Sultry, to be 
called the Canicular or Dog-days. 

CANNA Major : See. Tibia. 

CANNA Minor : See Fibula. 

CANNON Royal, isa Piece of Ordnance 8 In- 
ches Diameter in the Bore, 12 Foot long, weighs 
8000 Ib. its Charge 32/b. of Powder; its Ball of 
48 [b. weight, and 7 Inches 4 in Diameter, fhoots 
point blank 185 Paces. ‘This is the fame with a 
Cannon of Eight. 

CANNON, a Piece of Ordnance: See Ord- 
nance. 

CANON, in Mathematicks, is a Rule to folve 
all things of the fame Nature with the prefent 
Enquiry: ‘Thus every laft ftep of an Equation in 
Algebra 1s fach a Canon, and if turned into Words 
is a Rule to folve all Queftions of the fame Na- 
ture with that propofed. Canon alfo is the Word 
for the Tables of Logarithms, Artificial Sines, Tan- 
gents, and Secants, which are of admirable ufe in 
Trigonometry. "Tis allo the Name of a Surgeon’s 
Inftrument, which they make ufe of when they 
few up Wounds. 

CANONICAL Equations : See Quadratick E-~ 
quations, said 

CANON-LAW, is a ColleGtion of Ecclefiafti- 
cal Rules, Definitions and Conftitutions taken 
from the Ancient, General and Provincial Coun- 
cils, the Writings and Refolutions of the Fathers 
of the Church, and the Refcrips of Popes. This 
Law is modelled according to the Form of the 
civil, and is reduced into 3 Volumes. The firft 
is called the Decrees of Gratian, and is compofed 
of the Ancient Canons, and Colleéted from the 
Ancient Councils and Writings of the Fathers. 

The 2d Volume is called the Decretals ; and 
doth contain the Decretal Epiftles. or Referipts of 
Popes, and chiefly’ from Alexander IIL to Gregory 
IX. by whofe Authority it was compiled.” 

The 3d Volume is called Sextum ; and contains 
the Refcripts of the Popes from Gregory IX, to Bo- 
niface the VIII. by whofe Authority it was Col- 
leGted. To the End of this Volume are added 
the Clementina, which are the Conftitutions of Cle- 
ment V. enacted in the Council of Vienna, as alfo 
the Extravagants, which are fome Refcripts of 
Pope Sohn XXII. and fome other Popes. They 
were called Extravagants, becaufe not contained 
in the Body of the Gazon Law; which is compo- 
fed of the three lately mentioned Volumes. 

CANTHUS or Hircws, is the Angle or Corner 
of the Eye; which is either the greater or the In- 
ternal, or the lefs, or External. 

CANTON, an Ordinar in"Heraldry, framed 
of two ftrait Lines, one bee perpendicularly 
from the Chief, and the other fo from the Side of 
the Efcutcheon. This is always 
lefs than a Quarter of the Field ; 
and if drawn from the Left Corner 
of the Efcutcheon, is called a Can- 
ton Sinifter. Its Form is thus ; He 
beareth Ermin, a Canton Argent 
charged with a Cheveron Gules, by 
the Name of Middleton. 


CANVAS-BAGS, or Earth-Bags, Sacs 4 Terre, 
as the Fnch call them, are Bags holding about a 
Cubick 
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Cubick Foot of Earth, and are ufed to raife a Pa-|; CAPIAS, isa Writ of two forts, one before 
rapet in haft, or to ae one that is beaten down: | Judgment, called Capias ad BA Pandendant titan 
They are chiefly ufed when, the Ground is Rocky | Ation Perfonal, when the Sheriff upon the firft 
and affords no Earth to carry on the Approaches, | Writ of Diftrefs, returns nihil babet in ballive no- 
then are thefe Bags of Earth very neceflary, which] fra ; and the other is a Writ of Execution after 
can be filled at another place and removed at plea-| J udgment; which are of divers kinds, as thefe 
fare: Thefe Bags are fometimes upon occafion | following. | 


filled th Powder, of which they hold about 50] CAPIAS eiraditblessiad pes fe a is 2 Writ 
Pound. mA melt 


BORMAN, oF hob » [for taking up fuch as having received Preft Money 

CAP, ina Ship, is a Square Piece of ‘Timber; | to ferve the King, flink away, and come not inat _ 

put-over the Head,or upper End of any Maft, ha-| the time : This isan Original. Writ direSted to the 

ving a round Hole to receive a Maft.: By thefe Serjeant at Arms, to arreft and bring them in, 
Caps the 'Top-Mafts. and. Top-Gallant-Mafts are 


| having included a Claufe of Affiftance. 
kept fteady and firm in the Treffel-Trees, where] _ CAPIAS pro fine, is, where one being by Judg: 
their Feet ftand, as thofe of the lower Mafts do 


ment fined unto the King, upon the fame Offence 
in the Steps. They call alfo that Piece of Lead 


committed againft a Statute, doth not difcharge 
which is put over the 'Touch-hole-of a great Gun Jit according to the Judgment, for by this is his 
to keep the Prime from being wafted or {pilt, the Body taken and committed to Prifon, until he 
Gap of the Guns. « _/;s. Jeontent the King for his Fine.” 
CAP-SQUARES, are broad Pieces of Ironon| CAPIAS ad Satisfaciendum, is a Writ of Exe- 
each Side of the Carriage of a great Gun, and |curion after Judgment, lying where a Man reco- 
lock’d over the Trunnions of the Piece with an | vers inan A@tion Perfonal, as Debts, or Damages, © 
Tron Pin: ‘Their ufe is to keep the Piece from fly- i 


é ; n Hy- Jor Detinue in the King’s Court; and he againft 
ing out of the Carriage, when ’tis fhot off with its ]|whom the Debt is recovered, and hath no Lands 
Mouth lying very low, or as they call ir, under 


nor Tenements, not fufficient Goods, whereof the 
Metal. : He leu _, | Debt may belevy’d: For in this Cafe he that re- 
_ CAPACITY (in Law) fignifies the Ability of 


‘AL covereth fhall have this Writ to the Sheriff, com- 
a Man, or Body Politick, to give or take Lands or manding him, that he take the Body ofthim again{t 
other things, or fue ACtions. 


whom the Debt is recovered, aid he fhall be put 
CAPACITY, in Geometry, is the folid Con- 


in Prifon until Satisfaction made. he 
tents of any Body : Alfo our Hollow Meafutes for CAPIAS utlecatum, is a Writ of Execution 
Wine, Beer, Corn, Salt, exc. are called Meafures | which lieth againft him that.is out-law’d upon any 
of Capacity. sud Suit, by which the Sheriff, upon the Receipt 
; CAPE, is a Writ Judicial, touching Plea of| thereof, apprehendeth the Party out-lawed . for 
Lands or Tenements; and divided into Grand-] not appearing upon the Exigent, and keepeth him 
Cape and Petit-Cape, both which takes hold of] in fate Cuftody till the return of the Writ, then 
things immoveable, and {eem to differ in this, that | bringeth him into Court, there further to be or- 
the Grand-Cape lieth before Appearance, and Petit- dered for his Contempt. PAM 
Cape afterwards.) |... } wi CAPIAS utlegatum ex Inquiras de bonis ex catallis, 
CAPE, or Promontory is any high Land run-] isa Writ all one with the former, but it gives a 
ning out witha Point into the Sea, as Cape Verde, | farther Power to the Sheriff, befides the Appre- 
Cape-Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. henfion of his Body, to enquite of his Goods and 
Chattels. 2 


CAPE. Parvum} is a Writ that lieth in tafe 
where the Tenant is fummoned in Plea of Land,| . CAPIAS in Withernamium de homine, is a Writ 
that lieth for a Servant in Witherpam. 


and cometh at the Summons, and his Appearance 
isof Record; and after he maketh Default atthe] , CAPIAS inWithernam de Averits, isa Writ that 
Day that is givento him; then this Writ fhall go | lieth for Cattle in Withernam.. 
for the King. Ag) ey . CAPILLAMENTS, Capillamentaj are. thofe 
CAPE ad Valentiam, is a Writ of Execution or | {mall Threads or Hairs (whence the Word) which 
a Species of Grand. Cape, fo called of the End grow up in the middle of a Flower, and are adorn- 
whereunto it tendeth: In the Old Nat. Erev. it is| ed with little Knops at the Top : Thofe Knops 
thus defcribed 3. This Writ lieth; where any im- | are called the Apices. of a Flower ; and thefe Capil- 
pleaded of certain Lands, and he vouchesto war- } laments are called the Stamina. 
tant another, againft whom the Summons ad War-} CAPILLARY Plants, are fuch as have no main 
rantizandum hath been awarded, and the Vouchee | Stalk or Stem; but grow to the Gfound, as Hairs 
comes not at the Day given; then if the Deman-| to one’s Head, and which bear their Seeds in little 
dant recover againft the Tenant, he fhall have his} 'Tuffs, Bunches or Protuberances on the Back-fide 
Writ againft the Vouchee, and fhall recover fo | of their Leaves, whence by fome they are called. 
much in Value of the Vouchee’s Land, if he have Dorfipare and Tergifete. And thefe are either with 
fo much ; and if he have not fo much, then the 
Tenant fhall have Execution by this Writ, of fuch 
Lands and Tenements as defcend to him in Fee- 
fimple ; orif he purchafe afterwards, the Tenant 
fhall have againft him a Re-lummons, and if he 
can fay nothing, he fhall recover the Value. 
Note, This Writ lies before Appearance. 


ah 
Undivided Leaf, as the Hemionitis and the Phylli- 
tis; or witha i 
Singly divided Leaf ; and thefe have the Leaf el- 
ther cut ot jagged in; but not divided into Pinne 
clear homé to the main Rib; as Polypodium, . Lon- 
chitis; Scolopendria, Adjanthum, Acroftichon Thal. 
; ay Oh; Or elfe divided quite home to the Rib, and 
CAPELLE, a bright fixed Star in the Left hanging like Pinne ; as the Chamefelix Marina and 
Shoulder of Auriga, whofe Longitude is 74 Deg.| the Trichomanes, Others have the Leaf 
16 Min. Latitude 22 Deg. 50 Min, Right Afcenfion| Doubly divided, or at leaft once fubdivided ; the 
IB firft Divifion being into Branches, and the x inte 
; IBN 3 
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Pinna 5 as the Hemionites Mulrifida, the Filix mas, 
the Filix Paluftris, Filix Saxatilu, the Adiantum Al- 
bum, and Nigrum, And others have the Leaf 

Trebly divided, or twice fubdivided, viz. firft 
into Branches, then into little Twigs, and after 
this into Pinne, and thefe are the Filix Scandens 
of Brafile, the Filix Florida or Ofmunda Regalis, the 
Filix mas Ramofa, the Filix Femina Vulgaris, the Adie 
antun, album Floridum, and the Dryopters Nigra. 
Ray’s Hiftoria Plantarum. 

CAPILLARY Véffels, {mall Veins and Arteries, 
like Thread or Hairs. 

CAPILLATION, according to fome Writers, 
is a Fru@ture in the Skull, fo fmall that it can 
fearce be found, which yet often proves mortal: 

CAPITAT& Plante; in Botany, are fuch Plants 
whofe Flowers are compas = many edged and 
hollow little Flowers ; and Mr. Ray calls them by 


this Name, becaufe their Scaly Calyx (or Cup of 


the Flower) moft ufually {wells out into a large 
and round Belly, containing within it the Pappous 
Seed ; as Cardums, Centaury, Knapweed, Cinara, Cir- 
fium, Lappa maj. CGyanus, &c. 

CAPITAL of a Baftion, in Fortification, is a 
Line drawn from the Angle of the Polygon to the 
Point of the Baftion, or from the Point of the Ba- 
ftion to the Middle of the Gorge. Thefe Capitals 
are from 35 to 40 Fathom long, that is to fay, 
from the Point of the Baftion to the Place where 
the two Demigorges meet. 

CAPITAL Line: See Line, 

CAPITAL, or Chapital, or Chapiter, fignifies in 
Archite@ture the Top of a Pillar ; and this is dif- 
ferent, according to the different Orders. 

CAPITE, is a Tenure that holds immediately 
of the King, as of his Crown, be it by Knight- 
{ervice or Soccage, and not of any Honour, Caftle 
or Mannor. : 


CAPITULUM, in Botanicks, is the Head or 


Flowring Top of any Plant, being compofed. of 


many Flowers and ‘Threads (or Stamina) clofely 
conneéted ina Globous, Circular or Difcous Fi- 
gure ; as the Flowets of Blew-bortles, Scabiius, 
Carduus, &c. 

CAPONNIERE, in Fortification, is a covered 
Lodgment of about 4 or 5 Foot broad, encom- 
paffed with a little Parapet of above two Foot 
high, which ferves to fupport the diverfe Planks 
laden with Earth. 

This Lodgment is large enough to contain 15 
ot 20 Soldiers, and isufually placed upon the Ex- 
tremity of the Counterfcarp, Eine fometimes fe- 
yeral little Embrafures made therein, commonly 
called Mardreffes. They are generally on the 
Glacis, or in dry Moats. 

CARPE Saltantes, is the Term fora fiery Me- 
teor or Exhalation which fometimes appears in the 
Atmofphere, and is not fired in a ftrait Line, but 
with Inflexions or Windings in and out. 

CAPEOLARIA Va/a, in an Animal Body, are 
fuch as twine about like the Capreoli or ‘Tendrils of 
Vines. 

CAPREOLUS, in Botany, is the Clafp or 
Tendril, by which the Vines and fuch like creep- 
ing Plants faften themfelves to thofe things which 
are defigned to fupport them. 

CAPREOLAT Plante, are fuch Plants as 
turn, wind and climb along the Surface of the 
Ground, by Means of their Capreoli or Tendrils ; 
as Gourds, Melons, Cucumbers, &c. 


CAP 


CAPRICORN, the Geat, one of the Zodiacal 
Signs marked thus, vg: Through the firft Degree 
of it, the Southern Tropick, or the Tropick of 
Capricorn pafles at 23°. 30. Diftance from the E- 

uator, 

CAPSTAN, oras the French write it Cabeffan, 
others Capftand, of aShip, is of two kinds, the 
Main Capftan, and the Feer Capftan. 

The Maix Cap/tan is that piece of Timber which 
is placed next behind the Main-Maft; its Foor or 
lower End ftandeth in a Step, on the lower Deck 5 
and its Head is between the two upper Decks. 
Its feveral Parts are thus called ; the {malleft 
Part of it the Spindle ; the Brackets fet unto the 
Body of the Cap/tan clofe under the Barrs, they 
call the Whelps, The main Subftance or Poft of 
the whole Piece is the Barrel, through which 
the Barrs go: The Paul is a Piece of Iron, bolted 
to one End of the Beams of the Deck, clofe tothe 
Body of the Capftan; to ftop the Capfian from 
turning back ; and this Stoppage they call Paw- 
ling the Capftan; "The ufe of the Capftan is to weigh 
the Anchors; fo hoife up, or trike down 'Top-Matts, 
to heave any weighty thing, or to ftrain any Rope 
that requireth main foree; 

The Seer Capftan is placed in the fame manner 
as the Main Gapjtan; between the Main-Maft and 
the Fore-Maft, and its Ufe is chiefly to heave 
upon the Seer Rope (which fee) or to heave 
upon the Viol, and to hold off by when the An- 


chor is weighing. 
ghing 


The Terms belonging to the Ufe of the Cap/tans 
are, Come up Capjtan, that is, flack the Cable which 
you heave by; in which Senfe alfo they fay, 
Launch out the Capftan 5 Pawl the Capftan, is, ftop’d 
it from going back, as was above hinted. 

CAPSULA Communi, of Gliffon, is a Mem- 
brane proceeding from the Peritoneum, and inclu- 
ding both the Porus Bilarivs and the Vena Porte in 
the Liver. 

CAPSULA Seminalis, in Botany, is the Cafe or 
Husk that holds the Seed of any Plant. 

CAPSUL. Atrabilariz, the fame with the Re- 
nes Succentuariati: Which fee. 

CAPSUL& Seminales, in Anatomy, are the 
extreme Cavities of the Veffels which convey the 
Semen in an Animal Body; they are dilated like 
little Coffers, which by two {mall Holes emit the 
Semen received from the Tefticles into the little 
Seminary Bladders, that it, may either be preferv- 
ed there againft the time of Coition, or be redu- 
ced into Blood by the Lymphetick Veffels. Blan- 
chard : See Teftes and Tefticle. 

CAPTION, when a Commiffion. is executed, 
and the Commiffioners Names fubfcribed, and re- 
turned, that is called the Caption. ; 

CAPUT Mortuum, is that thick dry Matter that 
remains after Diftillation of any thing, but of Mi- 
nerals efpecially ; and very commonly it denotes 
only that which remains o Vitriol in its Diftilla- 
tion, which they call Colcorhar Vitrioli : See Barth 
and Terra Damnata. This Caput Mortunm, though 


‘in fome Cafes there be but little, if any, Active 


Principle left in it, yet is never pure, and the Col- 
cotbar Vitrioli, if expofed to the Air, will turn into 
Vitriol again. 

CARAT: A Carat of Gold is rp the 
Weight of 24 Grains or one Scruple 5 fo that 24. 
Carats make an Ounce. 
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If an Ounce of Gold be fo pure, that in its Pu- 
rification (with Antimony, or otherwife) it lofes 
nothing at all ; ’tis then faid to be Gold of 24. Ca- 
Carats: If it lofe one Caret, ’tis then Gold of 23 
Carats ; and if it lofe two Carats in its Purification, 
ris called Gold of 22 Carats, exc, But perhaps 
there is no fuch thing as Gold of 24 Carats, for it 
will retain fome {mall Portion of Silver or Copper, 
putrify it as long as you will. 

A CARAT of Diamonds, Pearls, or Precious Stones, 

is the Weight of four Grains only. 

CARBUNCULATION,, is the blafting of the 

new fprouted Buds of Trees or Plants, either by 
exceflive Heat, whereby the Texture of the Fibres 
of the Vegetable are fo diffolved, that its Pores 
become wholly changed ; or elfe by exceflive 
Cold, which compreffés its Fibres fo, that the 
Pores thereby are fhut up, and leave no Paffage for 
the Alimentary Juice. 

CARBUNCULUS, the fame with 4uthrax. 

“CARCUS, is an Iron Cafe or hollow Capacity 
about the Bignefs of a Bomb, fometimes made all 
of Iron (except twoor three Holes through which 
the Fire is to blaze) and fometimes made only of 
Iron Bars or Hoops, and then covered over with 
Pitched Cloth, Hemp, ev. and filled. with feveral 
kinds of Materials for firing of Houfes: They are 
thrown out of Mortar-Pieces, like Bombs, into 
Befieged Places, evc. 

CARCINODES, a Tumour refembling a Can- 
cer. Blanchard. 

CARCINOMA, Carcinus, or Cancer, is a Tu- 
mour that arifes round, hard, livid, painful ; at 
the Beginning as big as a Pea, but afterwards. its 
farrounded with great fwelling Veins, which te- 
f{emble the Feet of a Crab (though not always) 
whence the Name. Blanchard, 

CARD : See Chard. 

CARDIACA, isa Suffocation of the Heart from 
a Polypus or coagulated Blood. Blanchard, 

CARDIADICUM, a Cordial, is a Medicine 
which (as they formerly thought) corroborates 
the Heart ; but it rather only puts the Blood into 
a fine gentle Fermentation, whereby the Spirits 
formerly decayed, are re aired and invigorated, fo 
that the Blood, by confequence, circulates more 
eafily and briskly. 

CARDIACUS Plexus, isa Branch of the eighth 
Pair of Nerves of the Par Vagum, which about the 
firk or fecond Rib, is fent from its defcending 
Trunks, and is beftowed upon the Heart and its 
Appendage, 

CARDIALGIA, is a gnawing Pain fometimes 
felt in the Scrobiculws Cordis ; or, as Blanchard faith. 

_ CARDIALGIA and Cardiogmos, the Heart-burn- 
ing, is a Gnawing or Contraction of the Nerve, 
called Par Vagum, and the intercoftal implanted in 
the Stomach, proceeding from a pungent vellica- 
ting Matter in the Ventricle ; fo that the Heart be- 
ing flraitned and contraéted by Confent with the 
Stomach, occafions fometimes a Swooning away. 

CARDINAL Winds or Points, are the South, 
Weft, North and Eaft Points of the Compafs; and 
alfo the Equinoétial and Solftitial Points of the E- 
cliptick, are called the 4 Cardinal Points. 

CARDINAL Signs, are thofe Signs of the Zo- 
diack called Aries, Libra, Cancer and Capricorn, 

CARDIOGMOS, the fame with Cardiaglia. 

CAREEN : A Ship is faid to be brought to a 
Careen, when the moft Part of her Lading, 7. 


being taken out, there is laid by her Side another 


Ship or Veffel lower than her, unto which the is 
haled down as low as Occafion requires, as to the 
4th or 5th Strake, and there kept by the Weight 
of Ballaft, Ordinance, evc.as well as by Ropes, 
left it fhould ftrain her Mafts too much. te 
done with a Defign to trim her Sides or Bottom, 

to caulk her Seams, or to mend any thing that is 
at fault under Water: And from hence if a Ship 
lie on one Side when fhe Sails, they fay, She Sails 
on the Careen : 

CARIATIDES : See Caryatides. 

CARIES, is the Corruption of a Bone from the 
continual Afflux of vicious Humours, or from their 
Acrimony and Malignity, or from a Bruife that 
fome way affects the Bones, or from fharp Medi- 
cines, e7c. Blanchard, 

‘CARIN A, isa Term ufed both by the Anato- 
mitts for the firft Rudiments of the entire Vertebre, 
as they appear in a Chicken’s Embryo while ’tis in 
the Shell, becaufe it is crooked in the Form of the 
Keel of a Ship. And alfo the Botanifts for the fame 
Reafon ufe the Word Carina, to exprefs the lower 
Petalum of a Papillionaceous Flower. The Leaves 
alfo of the A/phodelus they fay are Carinated. , 

CARLING Kuees, are thofe Timbers which go 
athwart the Ship, from her Sides to the Hatch- 
way; and which bear up the Deck on both Sides. 

- CARLINGS, are Timbersin a Ship lying Fore 
and Aft along, from one Beam to another ; on thefe 
the Ledges reft, on which the Planks of the Deck 
are made faft. All the Carlings have their Ends 
let intothe Beams, which is called Culvertail. 

-CARMINATIVE Medicines, are Remedies 
that difpel or difcufs Wind, either by appeafing 
the Fermentations that occafion it, or by making 
it thin, and opening the Pores that it may be ex- 
pelled. Blanchard. 

CARNATION, is a Termin Painting, figni- 
fying fuch Parts of an Human Body as are drawn 
naked, without any Drapery, or which exprefs the 
bare Flefh ; and when this is done Natural, Bold 
and Strong, and is well coloured, they fayof the 
Painter, that his Carnation is very good. 

CARNEL, the Building of Ships firft with their 
Timber and Beams, and after bringing on their 
Planks, is called Carnel-Work, todiftinguifh it from 
Clinch-Work, Thofe Veflels alfo which go: with 
Mixen-Sails inftead of Main-Sails, are by fome cal- 
led Carnels, 
~ CARNIVEROUS Animals, are fuch as feed 
on Flefh wholly or chiefly, 

CARNOSITY, is a more than ordinary Flefhi- 
nefs in any Part of the Body. 

CARNOUS, Flefhy ; whence the Membrana 
Carnofa or Panniculus Carnofus takes its Name, 
which is a Flefhy Membrane covering the whole 
Body. 

CARO, the Flefh of an Animal Body,is by Ana- 
tomifts defined to be a Similar and Fibrous Patey 
foft and thick : They accountit Five-fold ; 1. Muf- 
cular, Fiftular or Fibrous, as is the Subftance of 
the Heart and other Mufcles, 2. Parenchymous, as 
the Lungs, Liver and Spleen were thought to be 
by the Accidents : But fince the ufe of Glaffes, tis 
plainly difcovered, that there is no fuch thing as a 
Parenchyma, properly {peaking, but that all the /2- 
cera, as well as other Parts of the Body, are Vafcu- 
lar, and nothing but a Plexus or Net-work of {mall 
Veffels and Canals. They call the Flefh of the 
Stomach and Guts. 3. Vifeerows.; and they reckon 
a Fourth fort, which they call Glandulous 5 a is 
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that of the Pancreas, the Tonfils, the Breatts, eve. 
And, 5. They call the Flefh of the Lips, Gums, 
of the Glans of the Penis, exc, Spurious, as being 
of a different Conftitution from all the reft. 

CARO, a Botanick Word for the Pulp, Fle or 
foft Subftance contained within any Plant, or its 
Fruit, fuch as the Pulp of Cafe, Tamarinds, 
Prunesy C70 

CAROTIDES, are Arteries inan Animal Body 
fo called ; they {pring from the-afcending Trunk 
of the Aorta or great Artery at the fame Place, 
nearly where the Subclavian Arteries arife ; here 
the ‘Trunk begins to be divided into two Branch- 
es, which are thefe Carotides ; they afcend direCtly 
upwards (though the Right fometimes arifesfrom 
the right Subclavian) and at their rife are fuftained 
by the Thymus ; then having beftowed Twigs on 
the Larynx, Tongue, the Mufcles of the Os Hy- 
vides, and the adjacent Glands, they pafs up on 
each Side by the Sides of the Wind-Pipe to the 
Faucet, together with the Internal Jugular Vein, 
and there are fubdivided into the External and In- 
ternal Branches: aS ‘ 

The External is{maller, and is difperfed into all 
the Mufcles of the Cheeks, Forehead, Temples, 
Lips, and in general, through all the outer Parts 
ofthe HeadandFace. > sey 

The Internal, which is larger, fends firft fome 
more Twigs to the Larynx, ‘Tongue, and fo alfo 
to the Glands behind the Ears, and the fpongy 
Parts of the Palate and Nofe: Then it entreth the 
upper Jaw, and’ beftows a {mall : on the Root 
of each Tooth (as the External did on the Roots 
of the Teeth of the lower Jaw) whereby an 
Humours flowing in upon them, fometimes caufe 
a very painful Tooth-ach. The remainder of it 
climbs upon the Skull, being about its Bafs divi- 
ded into two Branches ; the /e/s and hinder where- 
of having fent one flip to the inner Maufcles of the 
Neck, and another through the Hole of the up- 
permoft Ventebra into the Membrane that invetts 
the Spinal Marrow, afcending further, enters the 
Skullat the Hole by which the fixth Pair of Nerves 
(commonly called) comes out, and creeping a- 
tong the Dura Mater, ends near its Séaus (which 
yet fome fay it enters.) The /arger Branch, tend- 
ing upwards, is carried through the bony Channel 
in the Wedge-like Bone, with a winding Dué& to 
the Sella Equina 3 at whofe Bafis, after it hath 
fent out a Twig on each Sideinto theDura Mater, 
it opens it felf into many {mall Slips, which being 
interwoven with thofe of the Cervical Artery (a- 

-bovemeritioned) make the Rete Mirabile, which 
is more obferveable in Beafts than in Men, yet it 
is not all {pent on the faid Slips, but perforating 
the Dura Mater, it enters the Pia Mater, with two 
notable Branches, which being divided into very 
fmall Twiggs, are mingled with thofe of the Cer- 
vical Artery, with which thhy pafs out of the Skull, 
and accompany the Spinal Marrow even to the 
Loins. Afterwards it fends a fmall Branch thro’ 
the {econd Hole of the Wedge-like Bone with the 
Optick Nerve, out of the Skull to the Eye: And 
yet fill {applying more Twigs to the Subftance of 
the Brain and. Pia Mater, being united with 
fome other Twigs of the Cervical Artery, it makes 
the Plexus Choreides. 

CARPIA, is a. Tent that is put into a Wound 
or Ulcer to cleanfe it. 

CARPUS, commonly Brachiale, the firft Part 
of the Palm of the Hand; Hefchyus calls it that 


Part of the Arm which is betwixt the lowermoft 
Part of the Cubit and the Hand, or the Wrift ; it 
confilts of eight {mall Bones, with which the Cu- 
bit is joined to the Hand. Blanchard. 

CARRIAGE of a great Gun, is the Frame of 
Timber on which a Piece of Ordnance is laid, 
fixedand mounted. The common Proportion is 
i zof the Length of the Gun for the Carriage, 
the Wheels ; of the Length of the Piecein Height, 
and 4 times the Diameter of the Bore of the 
Gun, gives the Depth of the Planks at the Fore- 
end, in the Middle 34. 

CARTILAGE, isa white Part, drier and har- 
der than a Ligament; and fofter than a Bone; it 
is by fome faid to be a Similar and Spermatick 
Part, but falfly ; for it’s no more made of Seed, 
than any other Parts ; it-renders Articulation 
more eafy; and defends feveral Parts from the 
Injuries trom abroad. In aged Perfons the Car: 
tilages commonly grow Bony. 

They have a Membrane jutt like the Periofteum, 


and ’tis indeed but a Continuation of it. 


CARUNCUL & Myrtiformes, are the Wrink- 
lings of the Orifice of the Vagina, or Membranous 
Inequalities; not to be reckoned’ in any certain 
Number, which in Women with Child, and af- 
ter Child-birth are fo obliterated, that they are 
altogether imperceptible ; there are for the moft 

art four of them. Blanchard. » 

CARUNCULZ Oculi, are Glandules placed 
at each great Corner of the Eye, which feparate 
Moifture for moiftening the Eyes, the fame with 
Tears, which ideredids by the Punta Lachryma- 
lia, placed in the Bone of the Nofe, are difcharg- 
ed into the Noftrils. ‘Thefe are called Caruncule 
Lachrymales by fome. 

CARUNCULS Papillares, are 'Ten little Bo- 
dies that are in the Reins and Kidneys ; they are 
properly little Bundles, which arife from the cen- 
tring together of a great many {mall Channels, 
which the Reins are in a great meafure made u 
of; and thofe receive the Serum from the little 
Duétus’s, and convey it into the Plevis. Blanchard, 

CARUS, is a Sleep, wherein the Perfon af- 
fected being pulled, pinched and called, {carce 
fhews any fign of either hearing or feeling ; it is 
without a Fever, greater than a Lethargy, and 
lefs than'an Apoplexy. Blanchard, 

CARYATIDES, an Order of Pillars in Archi- 
teGture, in the Form of the Bodies of Women 
with their Arms cut off, and cloathed in a Gar- 
ment down to their Feet : Thefe Figures do fup- 
port the Evtablature. ‘There are fome Columns of 
this Order in the famous Building at Bourdeaux, 
called the Turelles ; and in the Great Hall of the 
Swifs Guards at the Louvre in Paris; where four 
Caryatides {upport a Gallery enriched with Orna- 
ments very well cut. 

- The rife of this order of Pillars was this ; The 
Inhabitants of Carya in Peloponnefus did once trea- 
cheroufly join with the Perfians againft their own 
Country, ; but the Grecians got the Battle, and 

put 
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put all the Male Inhabitants of Carya tothe Sword, 
educing the City to Afhes. ‘The Women t hey 
took Captives, and carried in Triumph: And the 
more to perpetuate the Memory of this bafe AGi- 
on, they would not permit thefe Women ever to 

ut of their Triumphal Veftments; but ordered 
the Architeéts of thofe times to exprefs them in 
that drefs, as fupporting the heavy Weight of their 
Edifices, inftead of ufual Columns. 

The Perfick Order of Pillars had much the fame 
Original: Which fee. Vitrwv. lib. 2.0 1. , 

CASCABELL, is the hindermoft round Knob 
or the utmoft part of the Breech of a Piece of Ord- 
nance. 

CASCADE, an Italian Word, fignifying a fall 
of Water, whether Natural or Artificial. 

CASCAN, in Fortification, is acertain Hole or 
hollow Place in Form of a Well, from whence a 
Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is con- 
vey'd, to give Air to the Enemy’s Mine. Some 
of thefe Cafcans are more hollow than others, be- 
ing ufually made in the Retrenchment of the 
Platform near the Wall. - 
- CASEMATE, in Fortification, fometimes is 
the Well with its feveral Subteraneous Branches 
or Paflages dug in the Paffage of the Baftion till 
the Miner is heard at work, and Air given to the 
Mine. 

Alfo a certain Vault made of Mafon’s Work, 
in that Part of the Flank of a Baftion which is 
next the Curtain, on purpofe to fire upon the Ene- 
my, and to defend the Face of the oppofite Ba- 
ftion of the Moat. 

Sometimes it confifts of 3 Plat-forms one above 
another, the Terreplan of the Baftion being the 
higheft. Behind the Parapet, which fronts along 
the Line of the Flank, there are Guns placed la- 
den with Cartridges of {mall Shot.to fcour along 
the Ditch; and thefe are covered from the Ene- 
mys Batteries by Earth-works Faced or Lined 
with Wall, and are called Orillons or Epaulments. 
This is the beft Defence a Place can have. — - 

CASERN, in Fortification, is a little Room, or 
Lodgment, ot Building, erected between the Ram- 
part and the Houfes of Fortified Towns, to ferve 
as Apartments or Lodgings for the Soldiers of the 
Garrifon, toeafe the Garrifon : There are ufually 
2 Beds in each Cafern for fix Soldiers to lie 3 and 
33 but the third part being always on the 


Guard, there are but 4 left in the Cafern, 2 ina 


Bed. 
CASE-SHOT, is when Musket-Bullets, Stones, 

old Pieces of Iron, e7c. are put up into Cafes and 

fo thot out of great Guns. Tis chiefly ufed at 

me to clear the Enemy’s Decks when they are full 

of Men. . 

CASKETS (in a Ship) 


of Sinnet, and faftened to the upper Part of the | fle 
(which they call Grommets.) | Rays 


Yards in little Hines 


Point the Ship bears at any inftant, or 
the Ship has Pode 4 Saini, bah 
CASTOR, a fix’d Star of the fecond Magni- 
tude in Gemini, whofe Longitude is 105°. ar’, Lati- 
tude 10°, 2’. 

CASTOR and Pollux, are two Meteors which 
fometimes in a great Storm at Sea appear fticking 
to fome part of the Ship, in the fhape of Balls of 
Fire. Sometimes one is feen. and then ’tis call’d 
a both of them are by fome call’d Tyzda- 
viaes, 

CASTOR and Pollux, a Conftellation of the 
fix’d Stars; the fame with Gemini, being one of 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack. 

CASU Confimili, is a Writ of Entry, granted 
where the Tenant by Curtefy, or ‘Tenant by term 
of Life, or for the Life of another, doth alien in 
Fee, or in Tail, or for the Term of another’s Life. 

CASU Provifo, is a Writ of Entry given by the 
Statute of Gloucefter, in cafe where a Tenant in 
Dower alieneth in Fee, or for Term of Life, or in 
Taile, and lieth for him in Reverfion againft the 
Alienance. - 

CATABIBAZON, the Dragon’s Tail is fo call’e 
becaufe it goes exattly againft the Dragon’s Head. 

CATACATHARTICKS, are Medicines that 
purge downwards. 


CATACAUSTICKS, or Caufticks by Reflettion, 


Suppofe an infinite number of Rays as B 4, 
BM, 6D, proceeding from the radiating Point 
B, and reflected at the Curve 4 MD, fo that the 


are {mall Strings made ae of Incidence be ftill equal to thofe of Re- 


ion; the Curve HFN to which the reflected 
are ‘T'angents continually (or which conti- 


Their ufe is to faften the Sail to its Yard when | nually touches the Produétions of them 44, MF, 


*tis to be furl’d up. The biggeft and longeft of | DN) 


thefe is in the. middle of the Yard, juft between 
Tyes, and is called the Breaft Casket, 


is called the Cauftick by Refleftion. Or it will 
if one fays, that the 


amount to the fame thing, tt 
is formed by join- 


Catacauftich Curve is that which 


CASSIOPEA, or Caffopwia, the Name of one of | ing the Points of Concourfe of the feveral refleét- 


the Conftellations of the fix’d Stars in the Nor-]ed Rays. t 
Stars, and is|to I, and take AI=4B, and {uppofe the Curve 


therm Hemifphere, confifting of 25 


placed oppofite to the Great Bear on the other fide {I LK defcribed by 


the Pole Star. M 


CAST a Point of Traverfe, in Navigation, figni-| Point 1. Again, 
fies to prick down on aGbart the Point of the Com- Jed Rays 8 M, 
pafs any Land bears from you, or to find on what {and reflected 


Let the reflected Ray H 4 be produced 


the Evolution (fee the Word 
of the Canftick H FN, beginning at the 
fuppofing the incident and refleét- 
m F infinitely near to the incident 
BM, MF; and drawing out FM 
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to /, on the Centers F, B, let the little Arches 
MO, MR be defcribed. Thefe things promifed, 
*tis evident, 

1. That the little Triangles MOm, MR m are 
always fimilar and equal. For the Angles at 0 
and R are Right ones; and the Angle RmM, 
FmD are equal from the Suppofition of the An- 
gles of Incidence and Reflection, and Fm D= 0 
mm M, as being vertically oppofite ; and the Hypo- 
thenufe Mm is alfo common to both Triangles : 
therefore they are fimilar and equal, and Om al- 
ways = Rm. 

2. "Tis clear that Om is the Increment of L M, 
and Rm the Increment of BM, and thefe Incre- 
ments are perpetually equal to one another. ‘There- 
fore their refpective Sums are fo too; but the 
Sum of all Om (for the Portion .4M of the re- 
fiecting Curve AMD) is ML—14, and the 
Sum of all RM (for the fame Portion of the 
Curve 4M) is BM—B-A, which are therefore 
equal to one another. iby 

3. From the Nature of Evolution, the Tangent 
of the Cauftich, FL is= the Portion of the Curve 


FH -- the Right-line HJ, that is FM--ML 
= AH -- HF -\- 14, and ML — IAzAH 
--HF—MF; but ML—IA=BM—B4A, 
and therefore the Portion of the Cauftick HF 


= BM—BA-~-\|-MF — AH perpetually. ‘That 
is, the Portion of the Cau/tick H & formed ftom 
_ the refleéted Rays of the Curve 4M, is equal to 

the Difference of the incident Rays BM, B 4, 


added to the Difference of the reflected Rays M 


F, 4H. Or, taking any two incident Rays, as B 
A, BM, that Portion of the Cau/tick which. 1s 
evolved while the Ray B.A approached to a Co- 


incidence with BM, is = to the Difference of 


thefe Incidents ++ the Difference of their refleét- 
ed Rays. Now knowing how to determine the 
Evoluta of any given Curve, the Invention of the 
Catacauftick from thence is eafy. 


Let the Point C be at the Evoluta of the re- 
fleGting Curve 4MD, or which is all one, let 
MC be the Radius of the Concavity for the Point 
M; and fuppofing the Arch Mw infinitely {mall, 
let Bm, Cm, Fm be drawn. Farther, upon the 
Centers B, F, let the little Arches MR, MO be 
defcribed ; and from the Point C, the Perpendicu- 
lars CE, Ce, CG, Cg, to the incident and refleGted 
Rays. The Triangles MRm, MOm are fimilar 
and equal, as was fhewn before, and MR — MO. 
Alfo the Triangles CEM and CGM are fimilar 
and equal, and fo are Cem and Cgm ; for the 
Angles at E, e, G, gare right, and MC, m Care 
common, and EMC = GMC, andemC =gmc 
(becaufe MC, mC are Normals to the Curve by 
fuppofition of the Evoluta, and the Angles of In- 
cidence and Refletion are equal) therefore ¢ £ 


| 


Gard 
= GC, and Ce= gC, and confequently CE—c e 
= (CG—(, that is, E Q2=SG, Laftly, the Triangles 


BMR and BEQ are fimilar, and fo are FMO, FG S. 
Now let BM =y, ME=MG=a:;,_ there- 


fore BM-\-BE=2y —a; let RM=OM 


=x, and FM=z, wherefore FG = 4 —z, and 
let it be required to find z, which determines 


the Point Fin the Cauftick, Then EQ=— Liperies: 
by Re ae is 

PTE. alo SG pee 
% 


and EQ -|-M R= 


and SG-}-MO= ae But by what was fhewn 
z . 

before RM = MO, and SG=QE; therefore 

EQ--- RM=SG + MO, viz. 2 


and 2% —= 24 = ya, and «(= MF) a | 

ese , 

Carol, x. 1f the incident Rays are parallel, then 
~==1a. Fory in this Cafe is infinite, and there- 
fore 2y — a = 2y, the Quantity a vanifhing if 
compared with y. 

Coral. 2. JE the incident Ray BM _ touches the 
Curve 4 MD in M, then a(=ME)is = 0; and 
therefore x (= MF = 0) ‘alfo: From whence it 
follows, that the given Curve 4 MD, and the 
Cauftick touch one another at the Point M. 

Corol. 3. If the Radius of Concavity MC be = 0, 
then again a= 0, and =o; from whence it fol- 


lows, that the Curve .4 MD and the Can/tick do 


cut one another at the Point M, and make an An- 
gle equal to the Angle of Incidence. ; 

Corol. 4. If CM be infinite, then 4 (= ME) is 
infinite likewife, and 2 (= MF) = —y3 and in 
this Cafe of the infinite Diftance of the Point C, 
the Arch Mm becomes a Right-line. 

Corol. 5. "Tis eafy to apply all this that has 
been faid, when the Curve 4MD is convex to 
the Radiating Point B (in which Cafe we fhall 


have 7 = sn hy 
ay Hy 4 
fleGted Rays will come converging or diverging. 

Gorol. 6. When thé Curve 4M D is a Geome- 
trick Curve, the Cauftick will be fo too ; for if 4 
MD be a Geomettick Curve, the Evoluta will be 
fo too ; that is, all the Points c may be Geome- 
trically determined, and from the Evoluta, the 
Points F of the Canjtick may be Geometrically de- 
termined alfo. But farther, the Cau/tick upon this 
Suppofition fhall always be rectifiable too, for 
Right-lines may always be found equal to any 
Portions of it. 

. Corol, 7. "Vis plain, that giving any 2 of the 3 
Points B,C, that is, the Radiating Point, the 
Point of the Evoluta, and the Point of the Cauftick, 
the 3d Point may be determined. 

By this general Theorem and its Corollaries, the 
Caufticks of particular Curves are eafily determined, 
however the Rays go, Converging, Diverging or 
Parallel ; but we will {uppofe the fimpler Cafe of 
parallel Rays. ‘Thus in the common Parabola, if 
the incident Rays are parallel, and cut the Ax at 
Right-angles, that is, are co-incident with the 
Ordinates to that Ax, then we havez = 343; fo 
that taking in each reflected Ray the Length of 
+4 (a being the reflected Ray ‘intercepted be- 

tween 


and to fhew when the re- 
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tween the Point of Incidence, and the’Point where 
the Normal from the Evoluta meets that.reflected 
Ray) by ‘this Means the feveral Points of the 
Canftick, will be determined. The Length of the 
Cauftick, Curve alfo taken from the Vertex of the 
Parabola (where it begins) to any other Point, is 


equal to the Sum of the Incident and reflected 
Rays. 


As fuppofe 4MD were the Parabola, whofe 
Vertex 4, and Ax 4K, and AHF were the 
Cauftick, beginning at the fame Point; now be- 
caufe the incident and reflected Rays at the Ver- 
tex are equal to nothing ; that is, AB—o, and 
AH=o, therefore the Curve AHF (= PM— 
BA-+MF—4AH by what was fhewn before) 
—=PM-+-MF. 

In the Circle the 
Rays PM being (as 
before) parallel to 
each other, and Nor 
mal to the Diameter 
AC, we have alfo 

baad. Dut Aitice 
the Evoluza of the 
Circle is contracted 
A Pp into the Center; the 
Radius MC_ being 

biffeGted in H, a perpendicnlar HF to the reflected 
Ray MF gives ike point F in the Caujtick. The 
reflected MF is alfo equal to + the Incident BM 
perpetually; for MC being =r, and MP=y, 
we have from the fimilar Taiangles 47 PC, M FH, 
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From hence ’tis clear, that 


2 2 
the Cauftick terminates at the point K, biffecting 
the Radius CB at Right Angles to 4C.” Again, 
the Portion of the Cauftick 4 F=3 MF, becaufe 
ee Pi are pe ye But 
thefe hints of Examples may fuffice, without de- 
fcending to thofe of other Curves, which are to be 
done after the fame manner from the general Theo- 
vems that thefe were, and the ConftruGtions like- 
wife to be deduc’ed. *'would be no difficult mat- 
ter to fhew alfo what Curves thefe Cau/ticks are in 
every Example : As in the laft cafe of the Circle, 


that the Cauftickis a Cycloid formed by the Revo- 
lution of the Circle defcrib’d upon the Diameter 


HM, along the Quadrant defcrib’d with the Radi- 


usCH. That the Cau/tick of the vulgar Semi-cy- 
cloid when the Rays are parallel to the Ax of it, is 
alfo a vulgar Cycloid, deicrib’d by the Revolution 
ofa Cyrcle upon the fame Bafe. That the Caujtick 
of a Logarithm Spiral, is the fame Curve, but 


only fet in a different Pofition ; and the like others. 

CATACHRESIS, isa Trope in Rhetorick, by 
which Liberty is given to borrow the Name of a 
thing, though quite contrary to what it fhould be, 
becaufe it cannot be otherways Exprefs’d; as when 
we fay a Silver Ink-horn; here Reafon demurs at 


CAT 


the Expreffion ; yet N eceffity obliges us to make 
ufe of it. But 


pethaps Ink-born js corrupted from 
Inkern or Inker. 


CATACLIDA, is the Rib called the Subclavian. 

CATACOUSTICKS, or Cataphonicks, is the’ 
Science of Reflected Sounds, or which teaches the 
Do&trine and Properties of Echoes. 

CATADIOPTRICAL Telefcope, or Refletting 
Telefcope : See Telefcope, 

CATAGMA, is a breaking of Bones, ot a Se- 
paration of the Continuum in the hard parts of the 
Body ; which is affeéted with fome hard Inftru- 
ment forcibly impreffed upon the part ; whofe Dif- 
ferences are taken from the Form, the Part, and 
feveral Accidents. Blanchard, 

CATAGMATICK Medicines, are fuch as are 
ufed to help to Confolidate Broken Bones. 

CATALEPSIS, or Catochus, isa Difeafe almoft 
like an Apoplexy, being an Abolition of all the 
AnimalPunétions ; except that the Refpiration re- 
mains entire, and the Patient preferves the fame Ha- 
bit of Body that he had before he fell fick. Blanchard, 

CA'TALEPTICK Véerfe': See Difpofizion. 

CATALLIS: Captis, Nomine Diftviftionis, is a 
Writ that lieth within aBorough, or within aHoufe, 
for Rent going out of the fame, and warranteth a 
Man to take theDoors, Windows, or Gates for Rent. 

CATALLIS Reddendis, is a Writ which lyeth 
where Goods being delivered by any Man to keep 
unto acertain Day, and be not upon demand de- 
livered at a Day ; and is otherwife called, a Writ 
of detinue. 

CATAPASMA, a fragrant Powder which is 
fometimes applied to the Scrobiculum Cordis, to 
ftrengthen the Stomach. 

CATAPHORA, is the fame with Coma ; they 
only differ in this, that Catapbora is taken as the 
Genus to all forts of Stupors that are not attended 
with a Fever. Blanchard. 

CATAPLASM, is a topical Medicine of the 
confiftence of a Pultife ; it is ufualy defcrib’d two 
ways, either boiled, or without it ; the former is 
more frequent, the latter of more efficacy : In the 
former, they are to take fuch Vegerables as are 
proper, as Roots, Herbs, Seeds, Flowers, Fruits, 
exc, adding proper Meals, or omitting them ; all 
which are boiled up in a convenient quantity of 
‘Liquor, v.z, Water, Beer, Milk, Honey, ec. to 
the confiftence ofa Pultife: The latter is prepared 
commonly of Vegetables fhred {mall with the intu- 
fion of fo much Liquor only as may make it of the 
former Confiftence. You may add here Meal, 
Crums of Bread, Oyls, Ointments, as in the for- 
mer fort of Cataplajms, Blanchard. 

CATAPTOSIS, is one Symptome of an Epi- 
lepfie, when Men fall fuddenly to the Ground. 
Blanchard, 4 

CATARACT, a Difeafe in the Eyes, and is 
twofold, either beginning, as a Suffufion only, ov 
confirmed, as a Cataratt, proper fo call'd ; the 
Incipient is but a Suffufion of the Eye when little 
Clouds, Motes, and Flies feem to fly before the 
Eyes ; but the confirmed Cataraff, is when the Pu- 
pil of the Eye is either wholly or in part covered, 
and fhut up with a little thin Skin; fo that the 
Sun-beams have nat due admittance to the Eye. 
Blanchard, 

CATARACT, is a Precipiece in the Channel 
of a River, cqufed by Rocks, or other Obftacle 
flopping the Courfe of its Stream, from whence 
the Water falls with a great noife and impetuofity ; 
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as the Cataraéts of Nile, Danube, Rhine, &c. 

CATARRHUS, is a Defluxion of Humours 
from the Head towards the Parts under it, as the 
Noftrils, Mouth, Lungs, evc. Some diftinguifh it 
by the Name of Loryza, when it falls on the No- 
ftrils, by that of Breachus when on the Jaws; and 
by the Word Rhume, when it falls on the Breaft. 

CATCHES, are thofe parts of a Clock that 
hold by hooking and catching hold of. 

~CA'TTEGORIA and aS Hs {ame with Predicamen- 

CATEGCREMA J tum in Logick : See Pra- 
dicament. 

CATEN ARIA, is the Curve Line which a Rope 
hanging freely between two Points of Sufpenfion 
forms it felf into. What the Nature of this Curve 
is, was enquired amongft the Geometers in Gali- 
leus’s time, but I don’t find any thing was done to- 
wards a Difcovery till in the Year 1690, ames 
Bernouli publifhed it as a Problem ; which, about 
two Months after, Leibuirz declared he had found 
out, and would communicate within the Year: 
In December, 1690, Sobn the Brother of Staines 
Bernoulli cominunicated an Inveftigatioh of it to the 
Editors of the 4a Eruditorum, which was pub- 
lifh’d afterwards Sune 1691: This Catenary or 
Funicular he faith he found not to be ttuly Geome- 
trical, but of the Mechanical Kind, becaufe its 
Nature cannot be expreffed by a determinate Alge- 
braick Equation; but Leibnitz gives its Conftructi- 

* on Geometrically. In the Year 1697, the Month 
of Auguft, Dr. Gregory publifhed a Method of In- 
veftigatioh of the former and fome other new Pro- 
perties of this Curve which you will find there, 
from-whence this Method of finding the general 
Property of the Cataneria is taken. 

r. Suppofe a Line heavy and flexible, the two 
Extreams of which Fand Date firmly fixed in thofe 
Points; by its weight it is bent into acertain Curve 
FAD, which is call’d the Catenaria. 
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2. Let BD and bd be parallel to the Hori- 
zon, 48 perpendicular to BD, and DJ paral- 
jel to 4B, and the Points Bb infinitely near to 
each other. From the Laws of Mechanicksany 3 
Powers in Aiquilibrio are to one another, as the 
Lines parallel to the Lines of their direction (or in- 
clined in any given Angle) and terminated by their 
mutual Concourfes. Hence if D d exprefles the ab- 
{olute Gravity of the Particle Dd (as it will if we 
allow the Chain to be every way uniform) thenDd 
will exprefs that Part of the Gravity that aéts per- 
pendicularly upon D4, and by the Means of which 
this Particle endeavours to reduce it felf to a Ver- 
tical Pofition ; fo that if this Lineola d J be con- 
ftant, the perpendicular AGtion of Gravity upon 
the Parts of the Chain will be conftant too, and 
may therefore be expreffed by any given Right 
Line a. Father, the Lineola D& will exprefs 
the Force which aéts againft that Conatus of the 
Particle Dd) by which it endeavours to reftore 
’ it felf into a Pofition perpendicular to the Horizon) 
and hinders it from doing fo ; This Force proceeds 


CweAcN 
from the ponerous Line DA drawing according: 
to the Direétion Dd: and is (ceteris paribus) prto- 


portional to the Line D4, which is the Caufe of it. 


Suppofing the Curve EAD; therefore as before, 
whofe Vertex (the loweft Point of the Catena} 
A, ax is 4B, Ordinate BD, Flaxion of the Ax 
DS= Bb, Fluxion of the Ordinate df, the Re- 
lation of thefe two Pluxions is thus, viz. d J: 
Dd:: a4: DA Curve; which is the Fundamen- 
tal Property of the Curve, and may be thus expref- 
fed (putting 4B=x, and BD=y, and 4D=c) 
ax 


y= 
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CATHARPINGS, are fmall Ropes in a Ship 
running in little Blocks from one Side of the 

Shrouds to the other near the Deck, they belong 
only to the Main-Shrouds and Fore-Shrouds : 
Their ufeis ufe to force the Shrouds taught, for the 
eafe and fafety of the Mafts when the Ship rowls 
they are alfo at the fetting on of the Puttocks of 
the Shrouds, but there they do not run in Blocks, 
but are made faft. 

_ CATHARTICK, is a purging Medicine which 
cleanfes the Stomach, the Guts, and whatfoever 
ig vitious and heterogeneous in the Blood, and 
throws it into the Commen-Shore of the Guts. 
Blanchard. , See Purgatio ex Vamitorium. 

CATHEMERINA Febris, the fame with a Quo- 
Ci. Lan, ene Sage 

CATHETER; ts a Fiftulous Inftrument which 
is thruft up the Yard into the Bladder, to provoke 
Urine when its fuppreffed by the Stone ; or into 
whofe Cavity an Inftrument called Isinerarium is 
thruft to find out the Stone in the Bladder, that 
then the Sphinéfer of the Bladder may be fhown, 
and an Incifion be made in the Perineum. 

CATHETERISMUS, is the Adminiftration or 
Operation of injecting any thing into the Bladder 
be a Catheter or a Syringe. 

CATHETI, ina Right-angled Triangle, and 
the Sides including the Right-angle. Ifit be in 


.; the Singular Number, Cathetus. 


CATHETUS, it fignifies the Perpendicular on- 
ly, the other Leg being called the Bafe. Alfo Ca- 
thetus, in Catoptricks, fignifies a Line drawn from 
the Point of RefleGtion perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Glafs. ; 

CATHETUS, in ArchiteQture, is taken fora 
Line fuppofed direétly to traverfe the Middle of 
a Cylindrical Body, as of a Ballifter or Column. 
In the Jonick Chapiter it is alfo a Line falling per- 
pendicularly, id paffing through the Center or 
Eye of the Volura, 

“CATHETUS of Incidence, is a Right Line 
drawn from a Point of the Objeét, perpendicular 
to the Reflecting Line. 

CATHETUS of Refleftion, or Cathetus of the 
Eye, is a Right Line drawn from the Eye perpen- 
dicular to the Reflefting Line. 

CATHYPNIA, a deep or profound Sleep 5 
fuch as Men are in by taking Opitates, or by Le- 
thargy, ee. 

CATO-CATHARTICK Medicines, are fuch 
as work downwards, and purge by Stool only: 
Thefe are called alfo Catoreticks. ‘" 

CATOCHE, the fame with Catalepfis. 
~ CATOPSIS, the fame with Myopia. 

CATOPTRICKS, is that Part of the Science of 
Opticks which treats of Reflex-vifion, and explains 

the 
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the Laws and Properties of Reflexion, 
CATORETICKS, the fame with Catherticks, 
CATT, or Catt-Head, a large piece of Timber 

fo called ina Ship ; ’tis fitiened aloft over the 

Hawfe, having at one end two Shivers, in which 


is reeved a Rope with a Block, and at the end of | 


the Rope a large Hook, which is called the Catt- 
Hook: Its Ufe is to trife up the Anchor from the 
Hawfe to the Top of the Fore-Cujtle, where there 
is faftened a Stopper (i. e. a piece of Rope fpliced 
into it} at the Anchor, which ferves to hitch the 
Hook of this Cart-Rope into the Ring of the An- 
chor. 

CATT-HOLES, in a Ship, are Holes in her 
Stern above the Gun-Room Port, and through 
them, by means of a Stem-fajt (that is, fome Fa- 
ftenings behind the Stern) to which a Cable or 
Hawfer is brought, a Ship (upon Occafion) is hea- 
ved a Stern. 

CAVALIER, in Fortification isa Heap or Mafs 

_of Earth raifed in a Fortrefs, to lodge the Cannon 
for {couring the Field, or oppofing a Commanding 
Work. Thefe Cavaliers are fometimes of a Round, 
fometimes of a Square Figure, the Top being bor- 
dered with a Parapet to cover the Cannon there- 
in mounted. There muft be 12 Foot between Can- 
non and Cannon; and ir they are raifed on the 
Enclofure of any Place, whether in the Middle of 
the Curtin, or in the Gorge or Baftion, are gene- 
rally r5 or 13 Foot high above the Terre-plan of 
the Rampart. 

A Cavalier is fometimes called a Double Bajtion, 
and is defigned to overlook the Enemy’s Batteries, 
and to {cour their Trenches. 

CAVA VENA ; the greateft Vein in the Body 
defceads from the Heart; fo called from its great 
Cavity, and into it, as into a common Channel, 
do all the leffer Veins, except the Pulmonars, em- 
pty themfelves. Its Root may very properly be 
faid to be in the Liver ; for by its Capillaries it re- 
ceives the Blood that is tran{colated through the 
Glandulous Parenchyma of the Liver, from the 
Capillaries of the Porta, and by its afcending 

_ Trunk conveys it to the Heart. Thefe Capilla- 

ries emptying all the Blood exhaufted out of the 
Liver into the Cava, it is prefently divided into 
the Afcending and Defcending Trunk, The <Afcen- 


ding enters the Diaphragm and goes tothe Thorax, 


The Defcending Trunk is fomewhat narrower than 
the Afcending, and paffes down along with the 
great Artery, continuing undivided till the fourth 
Vertebraof the Loins. But in the mean time fends 
forth divers Branches from its Trunk, as the Ve- 
ne Adipofe, Emulgents, Spermaticks, Lumbares; All 
 thefe Veins being fent forth of the Trunk, by the 
time it is come to the fourth Verrebra of the Loins 
where it turns to behind the Arteria Magna, a- 
bove or before which it had thus defcended, and 
is then divided into equal Branches, called Iliaci, 
becaufe they pafs over Hie Os Ilion, &c. as they go 
down to the Thighs, 

This Vein carries nothing to the Liver, but re- 
ceives the Blood from thence, carrying it, and 
what it receives from its other. Branches into the 
Right Ventricle of the Heart, that it may be there 
anewimp roved and infpirited. . 

CAUDA Lucida, the Lion’s Tail, a fixed Star 
of the firft Magnitude, whole Longitude is 167 . 
53'y Latitude 12°. 16', Right Afcenfion 173°. 9', 

CAVIN, in Fortification, isa hollow Place pro- 
per to favour the Approaches to a Fortrefs, fo that 


CAU 


one may advance therein under Covert towards 
the Enemy’s, as it were ina Trench. If jt be with: 
in Musket-fhot,’tis a Place of Arms ready madeto 
Hand ; anda Convenience for opening the T'ren- 
ches out of Fear of the Enemy’s Shot. 

CAULEDON, is the breaking of Bones acrofe, 
when the Parts of the Bones are fo feperate that 
they will not lye direct, 

CAULIF EROUS Herbs o¢ Plants, amongft the 
Botanifts, are fuch as have a true Cauls or Stalk, 
asa great many have not. ; 

CAULIS, is in Botany, the Stalk of any Herb, 

or the Stem or Trunk of a Tree. 
_ CAUSA Matrimonii prelocuti, is a Writ which 
lieth in Cafe where a Woman giveth Lands to a 
Man in Fee-fimple, to the Intent he fhall Marry 
her, and refufeth fo to do in reafonable time, be- 
ing required thereunto by the Woman. 

CAUSAL Propoftions, are thofe that contain 
two Propofitions joined together by Conjunétion 
of the Caufe (becaufe, or to rhe end that) as, Woe 
to the Rich, becaufe they have their Felicity in this World. 
The Wicked are advanced, to the end, that falling from 
on high, their fall may be the greater. 

CASUALITY, is the Aion or Power of a 
Caufe in producing its Effea. 

CAUSAM nobis fignifices, is a Writ which ly- 
eth to the Mayor of the Town, or City, eve. that 
formerly by the King’s Writ, being commanded to 
give Seifin unto the King’s Grantee of any Lands 
ot Tenements, doth delay fo to do, willing him 
to fhew Caufe why he fo delayeth the Performance 
of his Charge. 

i CAUSODES, the fame with Caufus: Which 
ee. 

CAUSTICK Curves : See Cata-caufticks and Dia- 
caufticks. 

CAUSTICK Stones or Cauteries, are thus made 
of Lime and Gravelled Afhes: Put into a large 
Earthen Pan one Part of Quick-line, and two of 
Gravelled Afhes, or of Calcined Tartar, both 
ore and mix’d ; on thefe pour good ftore of 

ot Water, and then leave the Matter to infufe 5 

or 6 Hours, then boil it a little: Then filtrate 
through Cap-paper, and evaporating the Liquor 
that pafled the Filtre, a Salt will remain at the 
Bottom. Put this Salt into a Crucible, and melt 
and boil it till all the Humidity which came from 
the Water is exhaufted.. The Matter will fill re- 
main fluid ; and. when by trying fome of it on the 
End of a Spatula, you find it of a due Confiftence 
and that it looks like Oil in the Bottom of the 
Crucible, caft it into a Bafon, and cut it, and form 
it into Pieces while it is warm; put them quickly 
into a ftrong Glafs Bottle, with a ground Stopple 
of the fame Metal, for they will diffolve and be 
fpoiled if the Air come to them. Thefe are the 
ftrongeft Cauteries that can be made, and are foon 
and eafily prepared. 
_ CAUSTICKS, or Efcharoticks, are thofe things 
which burn the Skin and Flefh into an hard Cruft, 
as burned Brafs, unquenched Lime, fublimated 
Mercury, and hot Iron, exc. ma Ti 

CAUSUS, or a burning Fever, is that which is 
attended with a greater Heat than other continued 
Fevers, an intolerable Thirft, and other Symptoms, 
which argue an extraordinary Accenfion of the 
Blood. Blanchard. ° 

‘CAUTERISATION, is an Artificial Burning 
made by a Cautery. 
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the feveral Intervals of the Parallels 4C, Ce, D b, 
El, Bo, toencreafe or diminifh ina certain Law. 
In this Example we'll fuppofe the Degrees of Ra- 
rity in the Fluids to increafe as we go from 4 to- 
wards B; fo that the Ray ab is turned by the 
RefraGtion into be, and be into eb, and eh into 
bl, &c. from the Perpendicular be, ef, b#, &e. at 
the Points of Incidence, 6, e, b, &c. the prick’d 
Lines being the feveral Incident Rays produced. 
The refraéted Ray intercepted between the Points 
band 0, viz. be blo, isa Polygon made up of all 
the Refiaéted Rays beyeb, &c. which deflect 
from one another by theAngles of Refraction made 
at the feveral Points b, e, &c. Now it, the Dift- 
ances of the Parallels are leffen’d infinitely, the 
Polygon beb/o becomes a Curve Line ; but alfo 
the Curve Ray in its Paffage through the {everal 
Mediums, is {uppofed to take fuch a Courfe, that 
it comes from the Radiating Point to the Point to 
be enlightned in the fhorteft time , tis evident 
(fince ’tis every where fo throughout the Polygon 
beblo) that the Curve into which that Polygon 
degenerates (being the Curve which the Ray by 
the continual Refraétion is bent into) is the Curve 
of fwifteft Motion, or that by which the Light 
paffes from the Point b to the Point o in the fhor- 
teft Time. And fince the Sines of the refracted 
Angles c be, feb, &c. are till as the Rarities of 
the Mediums in thofe feveral Points, that is, as 
the Velocities of the Globule of Light in thofe 
Places ; and fince alfo thofe refracted Angles are 
the Angles of the Inclination of the Lines be, eb, 
&c. to the Perpendiculars bc, ef; &c. 7tis clear 
that the Curve muft have this Property, that the 
Lines of the Inclinations to a Perpendicular muft 
be every where in the Ratio of the Celerities. 


CAUTERIUM, is a Chyrurgeon’s Inftrument 
made of Iron, Silver or Gold, which after it’s 
heated, has an a¢tual Power of Burning into any 
thing ; they differ in Bulk and Form. 

It is fometimes taken for a Potential Cautery, pre- 

ared of Lixivinms, or Lime and Soap. 

CAU'TIONE Admuitenda, is a Writ that lieth 
againft a Bifhop holding an Excommunicate Per- 
fon in Prifon for his Contempt, notwithftanding 
that he offereth fufticient Caution or Pledge to o- 
bey the Commandments, and Orders of the Holy 
Church from henceforth. 

CAZEMATE, a Term in Fortification : See 
Cafemate. 

CEGINUS, a fixed Star of the 3 Magnitude 
in the left Shoulder of Bootes, whofe Longitude is 
194°. 5'. Latitude 49°. 33's Right Afcenfion 215°. 
39'. Declination 29°. 27'. 

CELE, isa ‘Tumour ot Swelling in any Part of 
the Body. 
CELERITY, isthe Velocity or Swiftnefs of a- 

ny Body in Motion ; and it is defined to be an 

AffeGtion of Motion by which any Moveable runs 

through a given Space ina given Times) 

CELERRIMI Defcenfus Linea, the Curve of 
the fwiftelt Defcent of any Body; or that in 
which an heavy Body defcending by its own Gra- 
vity fhould move from one given Point to another 
in the fhortett Time. ‘I'his was propofed as a 
Problem by that excellent Mathematician M. Fob 
Bernouli, Profeffor of Mathematicks at Groningen 5 
and he did afterwards fhew that this Curve was 
the fame with that which a Ray or Particle of 
Light defcribes in Mediums which are not uniform 5 
for in fuch a Rarity effeéts the Ray after the fame 
manner, as the Acceleration of Velocity doth the 
heavy Body inits Defcent. For if any heavy Bo- 
dy defcend from any given Point, and defcribe a 
Curve, and hath its Velocity ina Subduplicate 
Ratio of the Altitude: And if a Particle of Light 
coming from a given Point, and pafs through a 
Medium whofe Rarity increafes in a Subduplicate 
Ratio of the Altitude or Depth, then will the Ve- 
locity of the Particle or Ray of Light, bein a Sub- 
duplicate Ratio of fuch Heighth or Depth ; and 
confequently, fince the Velocity becomes the fame 
whether produced by the uniform AGtion of Gra- 
vity, or by the Rariety of the Medium, the Line of 
Defcent or Motion, or the Curve defcribed will be 
inboth Cafes the fame. There have been publifh- 
ed many Methods of Inveftigating the Nature of 
this Curve ; and the following one (which is fhort, 
plain and eafy) recommends it felf to us with this 
Advantage, that two Noble Problems in two di- 
finG& Sciences, are folved at one and the fame 
time, the one an Optical one, the other a Mecha- 
nical, 


sea | 
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Now let the Law of the Rarity or Denfity of 
the Medium be what it will, we may thus in ge- 
neral proceed to determine the Curve. Let the 
Medium FG DK be determined by the Horizon- 
tal Line FG to which 4 D is per endicular, and . 
| s the Ax of the Curve 4H E, whofe Ordinate is 
, He; and let the Ordinate HC ftill reprefent the 
Let us imagine the Medium 4 BC D to be | Rarities of the Medium in the Depths 4 C, of 
made up of Fluids of feveral different-Degrees of | which is all one, the Velocities of the Globule of 
Denfities, but the Denfities (proceeding Bo oled Light in the Points of the Curve M. The ok 
ed. 
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ved Ray, or the Semera of the Globule is the 
Curve 4M B, the Nature of -which is to be en- 
uired into. The Lines Hc M and en mare paral- 
lel to FG, and Mz parallel to 4D, Let 4C= 


LO. Now ifCM=GL—LO, then MO rat 
is = CO—CM, is =CO—GL Dp genic 
But CO = BS Circle GL.K=G Tay LK; there- 
fore MO, which is =CO—GL + LO, is 
= GL+LK—GL-+LO; thatis, MOis= 
LK-- LO, and taking away LO, ML = LK: 
So that ’tis clear the Curve is the Cycloid above 
defcribed. Q. E. I 
CELESTIAL Globe : See Globe. ” 
CELLULE Inteftini Coli ; the little Cavities of 
the Gut Colon, are where the Excrements lodge 
fome while, that they may refrefh fome adjacent 
Part with their Heat, and digeft and ferment any 
Crudities.. Blanchard. i 
CEMENT, is both the Name of a Paft with 
which Plates of Gold being {lratified are purified, 
and according to Helmont and many others, is a- 
ny Lute by which the Necks of Veffels in Diftil- 
lation are joined, or as we commonly fay, cemen- 
ted together, And alfo Cement is the fame as, 
CEMENTATION, which is one of the Ways 
of purifying of Gold, and as fome fay, of Silver ; 
and ’tis thus done, Stratify in a Crucible thin 
Plates of Gold and Cement, i.e. the Paft of that 
Name which is made of one Part of Sal Armoni- 
ack, two Parts of Sal Gemme, and four Parts of 
Potter’s Earth or powder’d Brick, and covering the 
Crucible, make a violent Fire round about it, to 
calcine the Matter for 10 or 12 Hours, that the 
cortoding Salts may carry off the Impurities of the 
Gold. But this Purification is by no means fo 
good as that made with Aurimony (which fee un- 
der the Word Purification) for thefe Salts do fome- 
times leave other Metals remaining with the Gold, 
and befides, do often eat away the very Gold it 


Ce Mn =xCM=y,nm=y,4M=z, 


Mma t, HC =»; andaa ftable quantity ta- 
ken at Liberty. If we put Mm for Radius, *tis 
plain that »m is the Sine of the refracted Angle 
(or of the Curve’s Inclination to the Vertical Line 
Mn at the Point M) therefore fince the Sines of 
thofe Angles are (as was faid before) always as 


Me mn. : 
‘the Celerities, then —, is a conftant Ratio, that 
ELC 
* . ) uz 
is, J jsaconftant Ratia; fo that Y'—* (forthe 
ut) v a 
Fluxions « being taken equal, as they may then 


.  jsalfoa ftable Ratio) and a yorux, and aa yy 
a 


— vrei, butz~z y+ ~ x therefore a ayy 


VOY fo VOX, andy = eae which is 
the general Equation in Fluxions for the Curve 
AMB. Now ’tis all one whether we confider the 
Increments of the Velocity as depending upon the 
Medium more or lefs refifting the Globule,or whe- 
ther ab(tracting from all Confideration of a Me- 
dium, we fuppofe them to be the Effects ofano- 
ther Caufe, but aéting according to the fame Law 
that was obferved on the former, fince on both 
Sides the Curve is fuppofed to be run in the fhor- 
tet Time. “Now if we imagine the Globule to be 
a heavy Body, and Gravity to be the Caufe of 
the Acceleration ; then the Curve 4 HE will be 
the common Parabola, fince HC or » reprefents 
the Celerity for the Space x or 4 C5 and in this 
Curve v is as x2. The conftant Line a being the 
Parameter, and fo v = +/ 4x5 fubftituting this in 
the Room of » in the general Equation, we have 


felf. 

CENCHRIAS, is a fort of {preading Inflama- 
tion, running like Wild-fire ; called alfo Herpes Mi- 
liarés, from the Refemblance it bears to the Seed of 
the ai: Grain called Millet or Hyrfe.  Blan- 
chara. 

CENCRIAS, a fpreading Ulcer, the fame with 
Harpes Miliaris, 

CENEANGIA, is, with fome, the fame as 
Phlebotomy or Blood-letting. 

CENTAURE, a Southern Conftellation, con- 
fifting of 40 Stars. 

CENTESM, is the Hundredth Part of any 
thing, and is commonly mention’d in our new 
Decimal Divifions of Degrees, Feet, &c. 

CENTRAL-RULE, is a Rule found out and 
eftablifhed by our Famous Mr. Tho. Baker, late Re- 
Gor of Nympton in Com. Devon. whereby he finds 
the Center of a Circle defigned to cut the Parabola 
in as many Points as an Equation to be conftruct- 
ed hath real Root. How by this Means he con- 
ftruéted all Equations as far as Biquadraticks, you 
will find under the Word Conftruttion of Equations + 
And the Demonftration of his Central Rule, I give 
here by it felf 


x% ° d 
is? ot he From hence it follows, that 


the Curve of fwifteft Defcent, viz. 4MD, is the 
vulgar Cyloid, the Diameter of whofe generating 
Circle GLK is = 4, and whofe Bafe is 4G, and 
Vertex K, GK being Perpendicular to 4 G. 
Two things fet this in the cleareft Light : 1.'To 
prove that CMis = arcGL — LO; And 2, from 
ghence that’ ML) is’ arol RK, which is the | 
known Property of the Cycloid. That CM= arc 
GL= LO is certain, in that the Fluxions of them 
ate perpetually equal in all Points of the Curve. 
Let LO=s, and the arcGL =¢, and its Flux- 
ion Dp c 3 then fince s=' 4% — xx, we 
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The Rules of Mr. Baker are thefe, 


— 


== 1; therefore c— 5 = 
24% —~ KX Sake Kw 


xx 
Tt al 
acfeormereemert =. Jp 


AY =X % 4a—x 


x ‘ 2 
% x= y, wherefore 


2 Pos 
4 


Or by Contraction, becaule L = 1, as is fup- 


¢measexy, and c— s—y, viz, CM= Arch GL — | 
pofed, toayoid Fractions, 
Q. 


T 


a ephapppt *pq hero d= ED. 

To difcover the Reafon of which Rules, 

Suppofe any Parabola drawn as in the follow- 
ing Figure: ‘Then this Lemma may be premifed ; 
That the Line KG being an entire Ordinate, and 
cutting the Diameter CH confequently at Right 
Angles in the Point H3 ’tis plain by Mr. Baker's 
Property of the Parabola, That L : HK (the Sum 
of the two Ordinates GO -(- OH, or BC) :: As 
HG, the Difference of thefe Ordinates : Is to HC 
the 4b/cifJa. Wherefore the Reétangle undet L 
the Latws Reflum or Parameter; and CH the 4b- 
fciffa, is equal to that under K H and HG, or to 
the Rectangle K HG, 

Suppofe then Mr. Baker’s L. the Parameter or 
Latus Reflum belonging to this Parabola = p. 


Let CD=—b, CB= a. 
G H=x, the Root fought ; Then will 
FG=2z-+-d, and 
HK= 2a 


And confequently by the Lemma, 


\P (or L) x4, by CH = 242% + 24, 


Wi hetefore CH 74 * a Led BDH 
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But £ Fq+-FGq=CEq 


Aaane 4ar3 2 
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Exp bb --dd, and there will remain 
4aanr-|qar +z wh dsl NIA + 
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== CDq4- EDq; thatis, 
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Then if you firft multiply all that Equation by 
P Ps and divide it afterwards by z, you will bring 
it to this, q.aaz + qane 2% — apha— 2pbe -- 
Pprz-+ zppd=—0, : 


CEN 
Or to reduce it toa more regular Form, . 
2+ 4qanuh ppr—apba_o 
“4aaz-+2ppd— 
—2pbhz 


Or if you had called the whole Line C 2 by the 


Name of a (as Baker calls it p) the Equation would 
ftand thus ; 
Zi eazet pope — zbipa 
--aaz-+-2pba — 
—2bpz 
Now compare this Equation Member by Mem- 
ber with one given to be folved in the ufual Form 3 
as fuppofe Z}-+- mzz+-rit+ Se 0, 
Drawing any Parabola, take QC = 1 m (becaufe 
2a = m) and apply it into the Parabola at Right 
Angles tothe Ax 40. Next comparing the Coe- 
ficients in the two next correfpondent Terms, 
you have pp --aa— 2 ph=r, or pp-t-i mma 
2p b=r : And confequently, b= Birks 4 Pbtiem 


2p 


0] 


P 
Which is the Rule to find CD, or to determine 


the Point D, nearly the fame (changing only the — 


Letters) with Baker’s firft Rule. 
Then again, compare the next two correfpond- 
ing Termsinboth Equations together,and you have 


2ppd—2bpa=S; wherefore d= SP adpa, 


2 

Which being all a known Quantity, the Link's D 
is known, and confequentaly the Centrical Point E 
of the Circle to be defcribed, whofe Radius will 
be E Cor EG, and which will cut thé Parabola fo 
as to give you the Points G, Tand N ; from whence 
letting fall Perpendiculars to the Diameter CH, they 
fhall be the three real Roots of this Cubick Equa- 
tion 22¢-+- mez re +S=0, 

And which are Negative, and which are Affir- 
mative, you will find in the Conftruttion of thefe 
Equations by the Parabola : Which fee. 

If the Equation had been a Biquadratick, as 
fuppofe, 

Zr mem nz7~trz—S=0., 

Then the Circle would not have paffed through 
the Vertex of the Diameter, but through another 
Point to be found according to the Rules menti- 
oned in Des Cartes’s Conftru€tion of Equations ; 


which is, to let 4/ et (if Sreprefent the abfolute 


Number or fifth Term in fuch an Equation, and 
have a Negative Sign) at Right Angles to EC, 
on the Vertex of the Diameter ; but if it be -- S, 


then that Line / : oe mutt be infcribed in another 


Semicircle made on the Line EC; which being 
fet from the Vertex of the Diameter ¢, will give 
in the Periphery of that Semicircle on EC, a Point 
through which the Interfecting Circle required 
fhall pafs. See the Manner how the Central Rule 
is inveftigated in the laft Term of a Biquadratick, 
according to this Method of Mr, Baker, under the 
Word Conftrustion, j 

From which appears. 

The <Azalytickh Method by ‘which Mr. Baker 
found this Rule; for a Parabola being defcribed, 
and a Point in its Plain given in Pofition, he ex- 
prefies two ways, the Radius of a Circle paffing 

through 


CEN os eC EON 
a 
éhro the Vertex of any Diameter , that is, by Pofi- , ny Point in it be reciprocally as the weight of both 
tion of the given Center ; And Application of this | the former Bodies ih on together, that Point fhall 
new Property, (That rhe Reftancle made of the Para-| be the common Centre of Gravity of all 3, oe. 
meter and Difference of the Abjciffa, is equal to. the CENTRE of heavy Bodies, is in our Globe the 
Rettangle mdde of the Sun: of the two Ordinates into | fatne as the Centre of the Earth, towards which all 


their Differences (to exprefs the Ratio of the Radius | heavy Bodies do as it were naturally tend. 
CENTRE of an Hyperbola, is a Point in the 


to the given Line of the Parabola ; {o having an 
Equation of four Dimenfions, and rejecting the | middle of the Txanfverfe Axis ; and confequent- 
ly, is without the Figure, and common to the op- 


Equals on both Sides, he depreflés it to a Cubick 

bit adjoining to ita Quantity for the Homogeneum | polite Section. 

Comparations, thereby making the Whole equal] CENTRE of Magnitude, of any Body, is that 

to nothing, the Equation fubfifts in a Biquadratick,| Point which is equally remote from its extreain 
Pats: 


having all its Terms : If the Circle be fuppofed to 
CENTRE of Motion, of any Body, is that 


_ pafs not thro’ the Vertes of the Diameter, but 
thro’ a Point, which being joined with the /er-| Point about which any Body moves when faftned 
rex and the Center, may terminate a Righteangled| any way to it, or made to revolve round it. 
Triangle. firs?) CENTRE of Ofcillation, fee Ofcillation. 
CENTRE of a Regular Polygon or Regular Body, 


This Equation he compates ‘with another like 
it, and equal to it ; then by equating the Co-effici-| is the fame with that of the infcribed Circle or 
Sphere. 


cients of thefé two Equations, he prefently difco- 
vers the Central Rule ; whofe univerfal Extent ap-| | CENTRIFUGAL Force,is that Force by which 
pears in Biquadratick Equations, affected under all} all Bodies which move round any other Body in a 
Parodick, Degrees ; for all the other Cafes where any | Circle or an Ellipfis do endeayour to fly off from 

the Axis of their Motion in a Tangent to the Pe- 


other Terms are wanting, ate but Corollaries, or 
more .compendious Conitruétions derived from | riphery of it. And this Force, as Mr. Hugens de- 
monftrates is 4lways proportional to the Citcum- 


the general Rule. So that.the Invention of the 
Rule oe as much due to the laft Equation of the | ference of the Curve in which the Revolving Bo- 
dy is carried round. 


Co-efficient, as to the aforefaid Properties, which is 

demonftrated by Archimedes in the Seltion of a Pa- The Centrifugal Force of any Body to the Centri- 

rabolick, Conoid by a Plane parallel to the 4xa, and | peral; is as the Square of the Arch which the Bo- 

is patticularly ufed by Slufims in his Analyticks, who} dy defcribes in a given Time, divided by the Dia- 

thereby conitruéts a Biquadratick Equation, keep-| meter, to the Space thro’ which an heavy Body 

ing all its Terms. But then the Analyfis of Slu- | moves in falling from a Place where it’ was at rett 

jus by breaking the Equatioz into two others to | in the fame time. 

find two Places, is very different ftom that whete-] _ If any Body {wim in a Mediam heavier than it 
felf, (and in one lighter it cannot do fo) the Cen- 


by our Author found his Central Rule § than which 
nothing can be expe&ted more, eafy, fimple or uni- | trifugal Force is the difference between the Specifick 
verfal, feeing any Parabola being once fot all de-|"Weight of the Medium and the Floating Body. 
{eribed, will give all the Roots, ttue or falfe, of} “What the Centrifugal Force in the Planets is, or 
the Conatus Recedendi ab Axe morus, the endeavour 


any Equation, without Reduction or any Altera- 
to recede ftom the Axis of the Motion; you will 


tion whatfoever. 
CENTRE of a Circle, ot of & Sphere, is that | find explained under Planets; where the Reafon 
of all their Motion is expounded. 


Point from whence all Right Lines drawn to the ; 
Circumference or Surface are equal. To find the CENTRIPETAL Force; is that Force by which 
any Body moving round another is drawn down, 


Centre of a Circle, fee Chord. 

CENTRE of a Dyal, is that Point wheré the | or tends towatds the Centre of its Orbit; and is 
Axis of the World interfeéts the Plane of the Dyal; | much the fame with Gravity : See és Centripera. 
and from thence, in thofe Dyals that have Centres, If a Body, being fpecifieally heavier than any 

Medium; finks in it, the excels of that Body's 


all the Hour-Lines are drawn. If the Plane of 
the Dyal be parallel to the Axis of the World, it | Gravity ,above the Gravity of the Medium, is the 
Centripetal Force of the Body downwards. 


can have no Centre at all, but all the Hour-Lines 
will be parallel to the Style, and to one ano-|~ CENTROBARYCAL, is what relates to the 
Centre of Gravity. 


ther. 
CENTRE of az Ellipfis or Oval, is that Point CEPHALA, is ati obftinate Head-ach. 
- where the two Diameters, the l'raniverfe and the CEPHAL AA, an old obftinate Head-ach. 
CEPHALALGIA fignifies in general, any.pain 


Conjugate interfeét each other. 
of the Head, but is more efpecially taken for a 
new Head-ach. 


CENTRE of the Equant, in Aftronomy, is a 
Point in the Line of the 4phelion, being exactly 

CEPHALALGICA aie Medicines which purge 

the Head. Blanchard. 


diftant fo far from the Centre of the Eccentrique to- 
wards the Apbelion, as the Sux is from the Centre of 
CEPHALICA, a Vein which creeps along the 
Arm, between the Skin and the Mufcles 5 it di- 


the Eccentrique towards the Perihelion. 
CENTRE of Gravity, of any Body, is a Point 
vides into two Bianches.. The External Branch 
goes down to the Wrift, where it joins the Bafili- 


on which a Body being fupported, or from it fu- 
{pended, all its bats will be in A:quilibrio to one 
ca, and turns up the Back of the Hand, where it 
gives a Branch which makes the Sulvitella, .be- 


another. ; 
CENTRE (common) of the Gravity of two Po- 
dies, is a Point in’a Right-line connecting their | tween the Ring-finger and the Little-finger. The 
‘Centres ; and fo pofited in that Line, that their | Ancients ufed to open this Vein in Difeafes of the 
Head, but fince the knowledge of the Circulation 
of the Blood, there is no difference whether one 


diftances from it fhall be reciprocally as the weight 
of thefe Bodies: And if another Body be placed 
be blooded in the Cephalica, Mediana or Befilica, 
Qs ’ CEPHA- 


in the fame Right-line, fo that its diftance from a- 
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CEPHALICK Medicines, are Spirituous and Vo- 
latile ones, ufed in Diftempers ot the Head. Alfo 
the outermoft Vein in the Arm is called Cephalica, 
becaufe it ufed formerly to“be opened in Difeafes 
of the Head rather than any other.  - : 

CEPHALOPHARYNG AL, fignifies the firft 
Pair of Mufcles of the upper Part of the Gullet, 
which proceed from befide the Head and Neck, 
and are fpread more largely upon the Tunick of 
the Gullet. Blanchard, 

CEPHALOPHARYNGEUM, is a Maufcle 
that arifeth from that part where the Head is join- 
ed to the firft Vertebra of the Neck ; from thence 
marching down, it is fpread about the Pharynx 
with a large Plexus of Fibres, and feemeth to 
make its Membrane. This ftraightens the Throat 
in {wallowing. 

CEPHALOPHONIA, is a Pain or Heavinefs 
in the Head. 

CEPHEUS, a Conftellation in the Northern 
Hemifphere, confifting of 17 Stars. 

CEPI Corpus, in the Common-Law, is a Return 
made by the Sheriff, that upon a Capias Exigent, or 
other Procefs, he hath taken the Body of the 
Party. 

CERATIAS, according to fome Writers, is a 
Horned Comet, fometimes appearing Bearded, and 
fometimes with a Tail or Train. Some Comets 
of this kind they will have to refemble the Fi- 
gure of a New Moon ; others that are Tailed, 
have a crooked Tail, bending either upward or 
downward ; and others have their Tail of an 
equal Breadth or Thicknefs. 

CERATODES, the fame with Cornea Tunica. 

CERATOGLOSSUM, is. the proper Pair of 
Mufcles belonging to the Tongue, proceeding from 
the Horns of the Bone called Hyoides, and joined 
to the fides of the Tongue: Their ufe is to move 
or draw the Tongue ftraight into the Mouth, 
when they aé joyntly ; but if either the one or 
the other be contracted fingly, they move it to the 
Right or Left-fide. . 

CERATUM or Cerecloath, is a Medicine appli- 
ed outwardly, made of Wax, Oyls, and fometimes 
Dutt intermixed, thicker than an Ointment, and 
fofter than a Plaifter. 

CERCHNOS, is a certain 4/perity of the La- 


GE'S 


receives the Animal Spirits from the former; and 
difcharges them by the Corpus Callofum, and the 
Medulla Oblongata into the Nerves, upon which yo- 
luntary A€tions do chiefly depend. Likewife the 
Brain is the Subject of Imagination, Judgment, 
Memory, and Reminifcence ; for the Ideas or 
Species of things being received ftom the Organs 
ot the External Senfes, are carried to the common 
Senfory, or the Beginning of the Medulla Oblongata, 
and then by the Corpora Striata, and the Corpus Cal- 
lofum, there the Judgment and Imagination are 
probably formed ; but the Seat of the Memory is 
{aid to be in the Cortical Part of the Brain; and 
if the Idea’s after fome time chance to be called 
for out of the Place of the Memory, then it’s pro- 
petly faid to be Reminifcence or Remembring. Sleep 
is likewife tranfa&ted in the Brain ; concerning 
which fee in its proper Place. Blanchard : See Brain. 

CERTIFICATE (in Law) is ufed for a Wri- 
ting made in any Court, to give Notice to another 
Court of any thing done therein. 

CERTIFICATION of Affe of Novel Diffifin, 
ec. is a Writ granted for the re-examining, or 
Review of a Matter paffed by Affize before any 
Juftices, and is called Cerrification of new Difcove- 
ries. 

CERTIFICANDO de Recognitione Stapule, is a 
Writ directed to the Mayor of the Staple, exc. 
commanding him to certify the Chancellor of a 
Statute of the Staple, taken before between fuch 
and fuch, in Cafe where the Party himfelf de- 
taineth it, and refufeth to bring it in. 

CERTIORARI, is a Writ out of the Chancery 
to an Inferiour Court, to call up the Records of a 
Caufe therein depending, that confcionable Juftice 
may be therein adminiftred, upon complaint made 
by Bill, that the Party which feeketh the faid, 
Writ, hath received hard Dealing in the faid Court. 

CERVICAL or Vertebral Veffels, are the Arteries 
and Veins that pafs thro’ the /ertebre and Mufcles 
of the Neck up to the Skull. 

CERVICALIS Vena: Vid. Vertebralss, 

CERUMINA, isthe Filth or Wax of the Ear, 
which feems to be {weat out from the Cartilages : 
Others think it comes from the Glandules which 
border upon the Ears. It ferves to hinder Duft, 
Motes or little Animals from getting into the 


rynx, which to touch feels like a Colletion of | Ear. 


Juniper-berries, whence proceeds a little dry 
Cough. Blanchard. 

CERCIS, is the fecond Bone of the Cubit, cal- 
led Radius, becaufe it’s like the Spoke of a Wheel. 
Blanchard. 

CEREA, are the Horns of the Womb in Brutes, 
wherein the Fetus is ufually formed. 

CEREBELLUM, is the hinder part of the 


CERUSSE, or White-Lead, is Lead turned into 
a white Form by the Means of the Smoak or Va- 

ours of boiling Vinegar. 

CASARIAN Seffion or Operation, is the cutting 
open the Womb of the Mother to preferve the 
Child : And the 

CAISARIAN Birth, is that of a Child which 
is born this way ; and thofe that were fo, as Ce- 


Brain, confifting like the Brain it felf, of an Afhy | far, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, exc. were called Cz- 


or Barkifh Subftance and a white Marrowy one, 
wherein the Animal Spirits which perform invo- 
luntary and meer Natural Aétions, are fuppofed 
to be generated in Man ; but not fo in Beafts.; it 
feems to confift of a great many thin Plates that 
lay upon one another. 

CEREBRUM, the Brain, is ftri€tly taken for 
the foremoft part of the Subftance, which is with- 
in the Skull ; and it is a Subftance of a fort pecu- 
liar to it felf Outwardly it is covered with the 
Skin called Pia Mater. Tt is wrought with many 
Turnings and Windings. Its exteriour Subftance 
is Afhy, wherein the Animal Spirits are thought 
to be generated: The Interior is white, which 


fares, and Cefones ; a Cefo matris utere. . 

CESSAVIT, is a Writ that lieth upon this ge- 
neral Ground, that he againft whom it is brought 
hath neglected to pay fuch Rents, or to perform 
fuch Service as he is tied to by his Tenure, and 
hath not upon his Land or Tenement fufficient 
Goods or Chattels to be diftrained. 

CETUS, the Whale, a Southern Conftellation 
confifting of 23 Stars. 

CHACONNE (in Mufick) is a kind of Sara- 
brand, whofe Meafure is always Triple Time. 

CHAFE, Seamen fay a Rope chafes, when it 
galls or frets by rubbing againft any rough and 
hard thing. Thus they fay the Cable is chafed in 

the 
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CHA CHA 


the Hawfe, when it is fretted or begun to be worn 
out there, ‘ 

CHAIN, is an Inftrument ufed in Surveying, to 
meafure Land withall; of which there are {eve- 
ral forts, as, 


Having a Square Feld given, whofe Sides are 
each of them 7 Chains, 25 Links, the Content of 
this Square is requifed in Acres, Roods, and 
Perches. is 


Length 7, 2 
1, A Chain of 100 Foot long, each Link being Breadeb is a 


one Foot in length, and at each 10 Foor there is a 


Plate of Brafs, with a Figure engraven thereon, 3625 
to fhew readily how many Feet are ftom the be- 1450 
ginning of the Chain: And for more eafe in ac- 5075 * 
counting, there is, or fhould be, a Brafs Ring at (eS ihe 
every five Links, that is, one between every two Acres d25625 
Plates. 4 
This Chaix is moft commodious for meafuring a Blea LEE A, 
of large Diftances or Lengths. Rood toa 500 
40 


2. A Chain of 16 Foot and a half in Length, 
and made fo as to contain 100 Links, with Rings 
‘at every roth Length. 

This Chain will be good to meafure fmall. Gar- 
den-Grounds or Orchards by Perch or Pole Mea- 


Sure. 


3. A Chain of Four Pole or Perches in Length, 
which is 66 Foot. or 22 Yards, for each Perch 
contains 164 Foot. ‘This whole Chain is divided 
into 100 equal Parts or Links, whereof 25 area 
juft Pole or Perch; and for ready accounting, 
there is ufually a remarkable Diftinétion by fome 
Plate or large Ring at the End of every 25 Links : 
Alfo at the End of every roth Link, *tis ufual to 
faften a Plate of Brafs with Notches therein, de- 
noting how many Links are from the Beginning of 
the chain. 

This Chain of all others is the moft commodi- 
ous for Land-meafure. 


mae 


Perch a| 00000 


Anfw, 5 Acres, 1 Rood, and 1 Perch. 


The Reafon of this practical Rule is plain, if 
you confider that 5 Chains (or 20 Perches) in 
Length, and 2 Chains (ot 8 Perches) in Breadth 
make an Acre (or 160 Square Perches;) alfo 5 
Chains multiplied by 2, is the fame with 500 
Links, by 200, which makes 100000 Square Links. 

Wherefore ’tis evident, that 525625 Square 
Links, (i.e. the Produ& of 7, 25) by 7, 25) di- 
vided by 100000, that is, by cutting off 5 Fi- 
gures on the Right-hand, leaves 5 Acres and 25625 
Square Links over. 

Alfo, if 25625 Square Links, do contain any 
Quarter or Quarters of an cre; then ’tis but 
multiplying by 4, and dividing by 100000 (i. ¢. 
five cut off from the Produéts) they will contain 
fo many Acres as now they do Quarters or Roods, 
for any number of Quarters multiplied by 4, pro- 
duce the like number of Integers, and only Di- 
vifion reduces them to the right Denomination : 
So that 25625 multiplied by 4, gives 102500, 
which divided by 100000, leaves 1 Acre,and 2500 
Quarters of Square Links over. 

This laft Remainder 2500 (being the true num- 
ber of Square Links multiplied by 4) if multiplied 
by 40 (which is 4 of 160) it ruft as often contain 
100000 fquare Links, as the + of 2500, i.e. 625, 
containeth the {quare Perches. 

Thus, 160960 divided By 160 gives 625, as 
anfwering to 1 Perch : Alfo 2500 multiplied by 
40, gives 100000, or 1 Acre (after Divifion) or 
five Figures cut off. 


When you are to meafure any Line by the 
Chain, you need to regard no other Denominati- 
on, but only Chains and Livks fet down with a 
Prick of your Pen betwixt them: Thus if you 
found the Side of a Clofe to be 6 chains and 35 
Links long, it muft be put down thus, 6. 35. 

But if the Links be under 10, a Cypher muft 
be prefixed; fo 7 Chains and 9 Links muft be 
thus fet, 7. 09. 


How to caft up the Content of a Fieure, the Lines 
being given in Chains and Links. 


Having multiplied Length by Breadth or Bafe 
by the half Perpendicular, exc. according to the 
Rules for finding the Content of Figures under. 
. the Word “rea, ee How by the Chain to take an Angle ix the Field. 

Rule t. From the Produ& cut off 5 Figures to- 
wards the Right-hand with a Dafh of your Pen, fo 
fhall thofe to the Left-hand again fignify <cres. 


Firft, meafure along the Hedge 4B any {mall 
Diftance, as 42, two Chains: Alfo meafure a- 
long the Hedge AC what number of Chains you 
pleafe, no matter whether they be equal to the 
former or not, as 43, two Chains: Then mea- 
fure the Diftance 2, 3, fuppofe it be 1 Chain 68 
Links, 


| 2. If thefe five cut off to the Right-hand were 

not all Cyphers, multiply them by 4, and cutting 
off 5 Figures toward the Right-hand again, the 
reft will be Roods or Quarters. 


3. Alfo, if amongtt thefe five Figures cut off 
at the fecond Multiplication, there be any Figures 
befides Cyphers, then multiply all the five by 40, 
cutting off five again with a Dafh, and thoie on } Ag 
the Left-hand fignify Square Perches or Poles, As 
for Inftance. i 


CHA CHA 


CHALZIA, is alittle Swelling in the Eye- 


lids like a little, Hail-ftone. 

CHALCANTHUM Rutefaftum, is only Vitrol 
calcined to Rednefs. 

CHALLENGE (in Common-Law) fignifies an 
Exception againft Perfons or'Things ; as a Prifo- 
ner may except againit the partial impannelling 


of 4 Jury, or againft the Infutficiency of the Ju- 


tors. 

CHALOUP: See Shallop. 

CHALYBEAT, is that which partakes of the 
Nature of Steel ; thus Chalybear Medicines are a 
Preparation of Steel or Iron, or a Compofition in 
which Steel or Iron is an Ingredient. 

CHALYBEAT Chryftals of Tar: See Cream 
of Tartar. 

CHAMADE, is a. Signal made by the Enemy, 
either by Beat of Drum_or Sound of ‘Trumpet, 
when they have any Matter to propound 5 as 
when they found or beat a Parley. 


B i __~——— 


To plot which, Gea the Line 4B at plea- 
{ure, and fet off 2 Chains from 4 to 25 then take 
in your Compaffes ithe Diftance 43, 2 Chains, 
fetting one Footin 4; defcribe the Arch 2; 35 take 
alfo in, your Compafies 1 chain, 68 Links, fet it 
from 2 to 3, and erougieete Point 3 draw AC, 
fo you have the Angle B 4C of the Field truly 


lotted. Pay 

The fame may be otherwile performed thus; |. CHAMBER, that Part of the Cavity of a 

Set a Stick in the Angle, and putting the Ring | great Giih where her Charge lies, ts called the 
at one End of the Chain over it, take the other| Chamber : Thofe Pieces which at Sea they call 

"End in your Hand, and ftretch out the Chain along | Murtherers, have Chambers which are put in at 
the Hedge A 3; nd where it ends at §, fet a their Breeches. j 
Stick; then oes the Chain along the Hedge 4C, CHAMBRANLE, an Ornament in Mafonry, 
and at the End thereof fet another Sick, as at 4, and Joyner’s Work, bordering the three Sides of 
then let loofe the Chain from 4, and meafure the | Doors, Windows and Chimneys. It is different 
Diftance 5, 4, which fuppole 74 Links. Then 
plot it as before. 

By this Means you may Survey a Field by going 
round the fame with the Chain only, by taking all 
the Angles, and meafuring the Sides. The {ame 
may be plotted by DireGtion given under the Word 
Surveying. 

CHAIN-SHOT, is two Bullets, or rather half 
Bullets, with a Chain between them ; their ufe is 
at Sea.to fhoot down Yards or Mafts, or cut the 
Shrouds or any Rigging of a Ship. 

CHAIN-WALLS, in a Ship, are the broad 
Timbers which are made jutting out of her Sides 5 
to which with Chains the Shrouds are faftned, 
and by them fpread out, the better to fupport 
the Mafts. 

_ CHAINS, ina Ship, are thofe Irons to which 
the Shrouds of the Mafts are made faft to the 
Chain-Walls at the Ship’s Sides, 

CHALASTICK Medicines, are fuch as by their 
temperate and moderate Heat do comfort and 
firengthen the Parts to which they are applied. 

CHALAZA, the Treadle of an Egg; every 
Egg has two of them, one in the obtufe, and the 
Bee “the acute End : There is more of them in 
the White, yea they ftick clofer to the Yolk, and 
ate faftned to its Membrance. ‘They are fome- 
thing long Bodies, more:concrete than the White, 
and whiter, knotty, have fome fort of Light, 
as Hail, whence they have their Name ; for each 
Chalara confifts; as it were, of fo many Hail- 
ftones feparated from each other by that_ White ; 
one of them is bigger than the other, and further 
from the Yolk ; 1s extended towards the obtufe 
End of the Egg; the other is lefs, and extends it 
felf fom the Yolk towards the acute End of the 
Ego. The Greater is made up of two or three 
Knots, like fo many Hail-ftones, which are mo- 
derately diftant from each other, the lefs in order 
to. fucceed the greater. ‘ 

ae is alfo a Difeafe incident to Swine Zlan- 
chard. 


three Parts, viz. the Top, called the Traver{es 
and the two Sides the Afcendants. 

CHAMPARTY (in Common-Law) fignifies 2 
Maintenance of any Man in his Suit depending 
upon Condition to have Part of the things (be it 
Lands or Goods) when recovered. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY (fignifies in Law) the 
cafual killing of a Man; not altogether without 
the Kille’s Fault; though without an evil In- 
tent. 

CHANDELIERS, in Fortification, are Wood- 
en Parapets made of two upright Stakes fix Foot 
high, which fupport divers Planks laid acrofs one 
another, or Bavins filled with Earth. ‘They arc 
made ufe of in Approaches, Galleries and Mines 
to cover the Workmen, and to hinder the Be- 
fieged from forcing them to quit their Labours. 
The only Difference between Chaideliers and 
Blinds, is, that the Former ferve to cover the Pio- 
neers before, and the Latter to cover them over 
Head. 

CHANEL, in the Ionick Capital, is a Part 
which is fomewhat hollow under the Abacus after 
the Liffel, and lies upon the Echinus, having its 
Contours or Turnings on each Side to’ make the 
Voluta’s. ; 


fuppofe the World to be formed at firft out of a 
Chaos, that isa datk kind of turbulent Atmo- 
{phere, or a diforderly Syftem of Mixture of all 
forts of Particles together, without any Regularity 
in any Refpeét. ‘This the Greeks called Mvon aee@- 
Zogddve, and the Latins Rudis Indige{taque Mo- 
les——. It is probable enough that the Notion 
came from Mofes, who fays, the Earth was with- 
out Form and void, and that Darkne[s awas upon the 
Face’ of the Aby/s : Though he gives no farther De- 
{cription of it, ‘nor tells us whence it took its Ori- 
ginal, and came into fuch a confufed State. 

Mr, Whifton in his late new Theory of the Earth, 
fuppofes the ancient Chaos, the Origin of out 
Earth, to have been the Atmofphere of a Cone 

or 


Pe Oe ee x 
—— —— 


according to the fevetal Orders, and confifts of : 


CHAOS: The ancient Ethnick Philofophers 


see eS Ee ee, Te ee ee 


CHA. 


which new, though indeed all things confidered, 
not improbable Affertion, he endeavours to make 
out by many Arguments, drawn from the Agree- 
ment which appears to be between them: See bis 
Theory, P. 69. So that according to him every 
Planet is a Comet formed into a regular and lafting 
Conftitution, and placed at a proper diftance from 
the Sun, revolving in a eh Circular, Orbit : 
And a Comer is a Planet either beginning to be de- 
ftroyed or remade, that is, a Chaos or a Planet un- 
formed, or in its Primeval State, and placed as yet 
in an Orbit very excentrical. q 

CHAPEAU, in Heraldry, is a Cap of Dignity 
ufed to be worn by Dukes; ’tis of a Scarlet Co- 
Jour, lined with Ermines, and on it, as ona Wreath, 
the Get of Noblemens Coats of Arms is borh, 
and by it parted from the Helmer, which no Cre/t, 
much touch immediately. | 

CHAPITERS (in Law) fignifies a Summary 
or Content of fuch Matters as are to be enquired of, | 
or prefented before Juftices in Eyre, Juftices of 
Affize, or of Peace in their Seffions. 

CHAPITERS, in Archite@ture, are the Crowns | 
or upper Parts of a Pillar: Thofe that are defti- 
tute of Ornaments, are called Chapiters with Mould- 
angs, fuch as the Tufcan and Dorick; the firft 
whereof is the moft fimple, having its Abacus 
mee without any Mouldings ; but the Abacus 
of, the other is crowned with an -4/fragal and three 
Annulets under the Echinus. All thofe that have 
Leaves and carv’d Ornaments, are term’d Chapiters 
with Sculptures, and the fineft of them is the co- 
vintbian, which is.adorned with two Rows of 
Leaves, as alfo eight greater, and as many leffer 
Voluta’s placed under a Body called a Tympanum, 
Thefe are called ufually Capitals, 


-CHAPPE, the: Herald's Term 
#( for the Partition of an Efcutche- 
\u] on of this Figure; and they Bla- 
\}zon it thus, Chappe Or, and 


Vert. 


CHARACTERISTICK of a Logarithn : See 
Index. or Exponent. 

CHARACTERS, are Marks, Signs, or Symbols 
of things invented by Artifts, and peculiar to fe- 
veral Sciences, by which the Knowledge of the 
Things themfelves. is always-more expeditioufly: 
and moft times more clearly conveyed to the 
Learner ; efpecially after he hath a little enured 
himfelf to them. 


Charafters ufed by Mathentaticians, are chiefly in 
Geometry, Trigonometry and Algebra, and are as 


followeth : 


== Is the Mark of Equality, though D. Cartes, I 
know not why, inftead of it ufeth 90, in which 
he 1S {carcely followed by any Body ; and this 
(=) mark with him, or his Commentators, fig- 
nifies the Difference of two Quantities when 
tis not known which is the greateft ; which 
now a-days we mark thus ©. But now this 
Sign = is univerfally ufed for Equal to; and if 
you fhould-fee a = 26, you muft read it, a is 
equal to twice b, 

-+- Is in Algebra a Sign of real Exiftence in the 
Quantity it f{tands before, and therefore all 
Quantities that have no Signs are always fuppo- 


CHA 


fed to have this Sign “+ beforethem, Tis cal. 
led the Affirmative and Pofitive Sign, qaceals 
it implies the Quantity to be of a Pofitive and 
Real Nature ; and is dire€tly contrary to the 
following Sign 

This Sign -}- is alfo the Mark of Addition, and 
when you fee 4-~b, you muft read it a add-’ 
ded to 6; or as the way ufually is, a more b ; 
and you are to fuppofe it tobe the Sum of thof 
two Quantities a and b, 

— Is the Note of Negation, Negative, Exiftence, 
of Now Entityin Algebra, And whenever it ftands 
fingly before any Quantity, it fhews that Quan- 
tity to be no real one, but lefs than nothing ; 
and therefore fuch Quantities are called Negative, 

hus — 3 is a Negative 3, or 3 lefs than No- 
thing. And though fuch Quantities as thefe 
are only Imaginary, they have yet very great 
ufe in Algebra, ‘And any one may have a di- 
ftiné&t Idea of fucha Negative Quantity, if he 
confider a’Man to haye in Cafh, or be worth 
but 1000 Pounds, and yet to owe tor 500; for 
then that Man is certainly 500 /; worfe than 
nothing; which Quantity of soo/, in refpect to 
him, will properly be exprefled by putting this 
Negative Sign before it ; for its truly to that 
Man — 500 /. or 500 /. Jefs than, ot worfe than 

_ nothing. 

This Charufer is alfo the Note of Subftrattion, 
and when you fee a—b, you mutt read it, a, 
Jubftratting or abating, or as the ufual way is 
now, @ les b; implying, that che Quantity is 
the Difference between a and b, or the Remain- 
der, when b the leffer is fubftra@ted from a the 
greater. ‘Therefore this Note (as alfo doth the 
foregoing) always belongs to the Quantity fol- 
lowing it. ; 

Is the Charaffer exprefling the Difference -be- 
tween any two Quantities when is not. yet 
difcovered which is the greater: And therefore 
the Sign — cannot be ufed, becaufe it always 

{uppofes the Quantity following to be lefythan 

what precedes it. 

Is the Gharafter of Multiplication, implying the 

Quantities on each Side the Sign, are to be mul- 

tiplied one into another. Thus axb is tobe 

read a multiplied by b ; or the Reftangle between, 
or Produ of a and b. But this Sign in Alge- 
bra is ufually omitted, and the Quantities are 
put down like. Letters.in a Word... Thus.ab 
fignifies the Product of a multiplied by 6. In 
compound Quantities the Sign is moft times 

| uled; as.a-|- bee — d—'e. 

~ Isthe Mark of Divifon. Thus a—b fignifies 
that the Quantity a is to be divided by 6. But 
moft times in Algebra the Quotient is exprefled 


4 
Fration-ways 3 as fignifies the Quotient of 


a divided by Lb. Some Writers exprefs it thus, 
b) a (, as in the common Diyifion. ; 
@ Is the Charafer of Involution, as they call it, 
that is, of producing the Square of any Quanti- 
ty, or of multiplying any Quantity into it felf. 
In Branker and Pell’s Algebra, and fince that, in 
Ward’s and others, “tis placed in the Margin, 
and fhews that the Step of the Equation a- 
gainft which it ftands is to be multiplied by it 
felf, or {quared, or if it be a Square already, 
then to be raifed up to that Power, which the 
Index fet after the Charaffer expreffes, v. gr. 
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Senet ET ree em BENT aT Be . “ 
\x|@-3|4iaaa + gaab-+- 3bba-\ bb b| fhews A Triangle. 


that the frit Step of that Equation, which (was 
n ++ b) was, in the 4th Step, multiplied Cu- 
bically, or raifed up to the 3d Power. 

wy Is the Charatter of Evolution 5 that is, 
frrattion of Roots out of the feveral Powers 5 
is the Reverfe of the foregoing Sign @. 

+: Is the Mark of Geometrical Proportion desjunth 
and is ufually placed between two Pairs of Pro- 
portionals, as in the Golden Rule; thus 4: 6 :* 
8: 125 and fhews, that 4 hath the fame Ra- 
tio to 6 that 8 hath to 12. 

“t Is the Mark of Geometrital Proportion continued, 
and implies the Ratio to be fill carried on with- 
out any Interruption, as, 2, 4) 8, 16, 325.04, 
148 —. Some French Writers ufe this Mark for 
Arithmetical Proportion. 

/: Is the Sign of Radicalivy, and fhews (accor- 
ding to the Index of the Power that is fet over 
or after it) that the Square Cube or other 
Root is extracted, or is to be fo, out of any 


Quantity ; as /:25, oF / 25, ot / (2) 255 
3 

finifies the Square Root of 255 and \V_255 of 

(3) 25, finifies the Cube Root of Twenty 


five. Sometimes this Radical Sign belongs to 
as many of the following Quantities as have a 


Line drawn over them ; as, V.b | d fignifies 
the Square Root of the Sum of 6 and d added 


together: And o/ (3) f-+*¢—g—3 fignifies 
the Cube Root of the Sum of f and c, after g 
is fubftraGted from that Sum ;~ and that after 
this, 3 is to be taken from the faid Cube Root. 


of Ex- 
and is 


CL. or —j Is the Charatter of Greater, and 


3 or L_ The Sign of the Leffir of any two 
Quantities. 

\| Is the Mark for Parallel, and implies, that 2 
ae or Planes are equidiftant one from ano- 
ther. 


we Rg peers #2 gs 


t 2 
3) 32 


0 Square. 

=) Reétangle. 

© Circle, or So! the Sun. 
v_ Equi-angular or Similar. 


i Equilateral. 


z. Angle. 


{_ Right-Angle. 
-L. Perpendicular. 


» ++ Is the Mark for Arithmetical Proportion. 
ys 


x, 7. Any Letters with Points fo over their 
Heads, denote the Fluxions of variable Quan- 
tities: And if they have 2, 3 or 4 Points, they 
denote Second, Third or Fourth Fluxions : 
See Huxions. 


3, — 4, ere. ate the Exponents of 
a Series of Fractions in a Geometrical Progref- 
fion. 
j 3 4 
x, ate the Exponents of »/ : x. “/ ax, “/ x. 
which therefore in the newNotationsare written 
thus, x3, x3, x4, &c. Alfo 
§ 


x4, ftands for “/ x45 and in Fractions; 
12-3 

PU Saye and tore | ec. wee 
~ x xX 


fo xt. -+ 2 expreffes the Produét of xt into x3, and 


Ree eng (Or oe 2) is the Product of «— 35 
into its felf, or Square of x — 4. 


i 3 Pe 
xt —4 (or xz is the Exponent of the Quotient 


of «1 by x}. 
a-|-b\* Expreffes an Unite divided by 4 +b. 
a--b\2 Is an Unite divided by the Cube 
of a -- b. , 


a 6,7 Is the Biquadratick Root of the Cube 
of a -+-b, 
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CHARGE, in Heraldry, fignifies whatever 
thing is born, in the Field of a Coat of Arms ; 
whether Animal, Vegetable, or any other Repre- 
fentation or Figure. Proper Charges are called Or- 


| an Hour 


-dinaries: Which fee. Thus Guillim, but Bloom 


calls thofe Charges on which Rewards and Addi- 
tions of Honour are often placed in a Coat of 
Arms, fuch as Cantons, Quarters, Gyrons, Hasks, 
& 


c. 

CHARGE, the Seamen call a Ship, a Ship of 
Charge, when fhe draws much Water, or {wims 
deep in the Sea; and fometimes it’s ufed for an 
unweildy Ship that will not ware nor fteer, for fuch 
a one they fay alfo is a Ship 

CHARLES’s WAIN, feven Stars in the Con- 
ftellation called Urfa Major. 

CHART, is a Draught projected for the ufe 
Difcovering the Sea-coafts, Sands, 
ocks; and is fometime taken for the Nautrical 
Compafs, 

CHARTA Pardonationis fe defendendo, is the 
Form of a Pardon flaying another Man in his own 
Defence. 

CHARTA Pardonationis utlagarie, is the Form 
of a Pardon fora Man that is outlawed. 

CHARTER-PARTY, is an Indenture of Co- 
venants and Agreements made between Merchants 
or between Ownets of Ships and the Mafters and 
Sea-faring Men, touching their Affairs, or Com- 
manders. 

CHARTIS Reddendis, is a Writ which lies a- 
gainft him that hath Charters of Feofiment, de- 
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CHYMICAL, 


Ink Tt) 

Iron -Q7 . 

Tupuer or Zinn 4 
Lead or Satum Te, $, v2 
Lime C,@ | 

| Quick Time or Calxriva Y 


| Zitharye34 to Lute N 


Tutum Sapienna rab 


4 Mareaffite DN ,oF Li, A 


Mercury g 


Mercury Sublumate 3 fn 


—Precipitated 2 §= 
aMonth 
Magnet ome 

Mars Tron or Steel O7 
Night 7 

Mire or Salt Peter O 
Al 9°99, §& , af m, €! 
Lhilofophers Sulphur AR 
to Precipitate =F 

ta Purify NEP 

Powder PB, & 

Pot Covered q 
Quinteffence QZe€é 
Realgar XT, HS 


| Saffron of Afars see Gocus marhs 


them. 
CHASE, to Chafe is to 


| Zartav 


-of Venus see hs Uftum 
Soap % 
Sal Alka 2 
Saldrmoniack * 
Salt Conien 8 ® & 
Sal Gemme % O- 
Sulphur 2 2 

hur Philofophorum fr 
et nae & 
Sulphur rvum a 
tw Sublime = Sd 
Spirit ee, Sp. of Wine W/ 
Stratum Super Stratum $88, ° 
Jol or Cold © 
Siler C,) 
Faleh XX 
as) 
Duta or Lutty zw 
Vitrrol © GH 
white Vitrol C 
blew Vitriol Craw 
Verdigreafe <0) 
Vinegar FX ; 
-diftilled Vinegar eX 
Urine | 


Wao ~O- 


livered him to keep, and refufeth to deliver 


purfue a Ship at Gea, 


which is called Giving Chafe, 4 Stern Chafe is when 
the Chafer follows the Chafed a-ftern, directly 


of Charge, =}. 


fox of others) or in the Stern, w 
fu 


upon the fame Point of the Compafs: To lie with 
a Ship's Fore-foot in a Cafe, is to fail and meet with 
her by the neareft diftance, and fo to crofs her in 
her way, or to come acrofs her Fore-foot, A Ship is 
{aid to have a good Chafe, when the is fo built for- 
ward on, ora-ftern, that fhe can carry many Guns 
to fhoot forwards or backwards, and fo hath ei- 
ther agood Forward, or a good Stern-Chafe, 
CHASE-GUNS, are fuch whofe Ports are ei- 
ther in the Head (and then they are ufed in cha- 
ich are only ufe- 

cae they are purfued or chafed by any Ship 
or Ship. 

CHASE of a Gun, is its whole Length. 

CHAUSE-TRAPPES, _ or Coltrops, in Fortificas 
tion, are Iron Inftruments with four Spikes about 
4 Inches long, made after fuch a manner, that 
whatfoever way they fall, one Point will always 
lie uppermoft like a Nail. They are ufually {cat- 
ter’d and thrown into Moats and Breaches to gall 
the Horfes Feet, and to ftop the hafty approach 
of the Enemy. 

CHECKY, the Herald’s Term for a Bordure or 
Ordinary that hath more than two Rows of Che- 
ckers ; for if it hath only own, they call it Counter- 
componed, 


R CHEEKS 


CHEEKS, are (in a Ship) two Pieces of Tim- 


ber fitted on each Side of the Maft at the Top, 
ferving to ftrengthen the Maft ‘there:; “and -al- 
fo having Holes in them (which “are called’ 
Hounds) through which the Ties run to hoift the 
Yards. 

Alfo the uppetmoft Rail or Piece of Timber in 
the Beak of a Ship; and thofe on each Side the 
Trail Board, are called the upper and lower Cheek, 
The Knees alfo which faften the Beak-Head to 
the Bows of a Ship are called Cheeks ; and fo 
are the Sides of any Block, asalfo the Sides of 
a Ship-Carriage for a Piece of Ordnance. 

CHIEF, one of the Eight Ho- 

nourable Ordinaries. in Heraldry; 
containing a Third Part of the 
Field, and determined by one 
Line, either ftreight or crooked, 
that is, Lnvetfed, Engrailed, &c. 
drawn through the Chief Point of 
the Efcutcheon. ‘Thus the Field 
is Gules, a Chief, Argent. He bear- 
(lif eth Gules, a Chief Crenele, ot Ein- 
batreled, <trgent. 
Sometimes one Chief is born up- 
Y onanother, which is called Sur- 
mounting, and it is ufually exprel- 
fed by a Line drawn along the up- 
pet part of the Chief ; for if the Line be drawn a- 
long the lower Part of the C bief, itis called a Fil- 
let. The former of thefe is an Addition, the Lat- 
ter a Diminution of Honour. Chief Point : See Ef- 
chutcheon. : 

CHEMIN de Ronds, in Fortification, isthe way 
of the Rounds, or a Space between the Rampart 
and the low Parapet under it for the Rounds to go 
about. ‘The fame with the FauJe Bray. 

CHEMISE, in Fortification, is a Wall 
with which a Baftion, or any other Bulwark of 
Earth is lined for its greater Support and Strength ; 
or it is the Solidity of the Wall from the Talus to 
the Stone Row. 

-CHEMOSIS, is the Tumour of the Albugineous 
Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye appear 
Concave) being a very great Inflammation of the 
Byes with vehement Pain, both the Eye-lids 
being turned the Infide out, fo that the Eyes can 
fearcely be coveted with them, whilft the White 
of the Eye ftands higher, and the Red runs over 

-moft Part of the Irs. 

CHERSONESUS, a Termin Geography, be- 
ing the fame with Pevinfula, and fignities a Part 
ae the Land enclofed all round about with Water, 
except one narrow Neck, by which it joins to the 


Main Land; and that Neck is called an I[th- 


mus. 

CHESSE-TREES, are two fmall Pieces of 
Timber with a Hole in them, on each Side of 
the Ship, a little before her Loof, for the Main 
"Tack to run through, and to which it is haled 


down. 

CHEVAUX & Fife, or Frifeland Horfe, in 
Fortification, is a large Joift or Piece of Timber 
about a Foot in Diameter, and ten or twelve in 
Length ; into the fix Sides thereof are driven a 
great number of Wooden Pins about fix Foot long, 
croffing one another, and having their Ends arm- 
ed with Iron Points. Their chief Ufe is to ftop 
up Breaches, or to fecure the Avenues of a Camp 
from the Inroads both of Horfe and Foot. ‘They 
are much the fame with Turn-pikes, a 


of the Field, and is Figured 


The Chevron is divided into the 


um, which is called the Foot of the Fine. 
Chirographer alfo, or his Deputy, proclaims all 
the Fines in the Court every Term, according to 
the Statutes, and then repairing to the Office of 
the Cuftos Brevium, there endorfes the Proclama- 
tions upon the Back-fide of the Foot thereof, and: 
always keeps the Writ of Covenant, as alfo the 


tire. It contains the Fifth Part 


thus : 
He beareth Gules, a Chevron 
Argent, by the Name of Fulford. 


CHEVERONEL, which is the Moiety of a 
ars ; and a Couple-Clofe, which is the fourth 

art. . A 

CHICANRY, is a trickifh and guileful Pra- 
tice of the Law. 

CHILIADS; fo the Tables of Logarithms are 
frequently named by many Authors. 

CHILIOGON, a. Regular Plane Figure of 
1000 Sides and Angles; of which, though the 
Eye can form no diftinct View, we may Tve a 
very clear Idea in the Mind ; and caneafily de- 
monftrate, that the Sum of all its Angles are e- 


qual to 1996 Right ones ; for the internal Angles 


of every Plane Figure, are equal to twice as. many 
Right Angles as the Figure hath Sides ; except 
thofe 4 which are about the Point in the Middle, 
ee whence the Figure is refolved into Trian- 
gles. 

CHIMES of any Clock : How to calculate Num- 
bers for them, and to fit and divide the Chime- 
Barrel: Seein Watch-Work, — — 

Ve ean isa fort of Gout in the Hands 
only. 


CHIROGRAPHER, is he thatin the Common- 


Pleas, ingroffes Fines acknowledged. in that Court 


into a. perpetual Record (after they are acknow- 
ledged and fully pafled by thofe Offices by whom 
they are firft examin’d) and that Writes and, de- 
livers the Indentures, one for the Buyer, and -a- 
nother for him that fells, and makes’another in- 
dented Piece, containing alfo the Effet of the 
Fine, which he delivers over to the Cuftos Brevie 
The 


Note of the Fine. 

CHIROMANCY, the fame with Palmaftry, is 
a pretended way of Divination, telling of For- 
turities, prefaging Futurities, or difcovering the 
‘Tempers and Conftitutions of Perfons by a ri- 
diculous Infpeétion into the Hand, and Obferva- 
tion of Wrinkles and Strokes of the Skin. 

CHIVES, is the Botanick Word by which our 
Mr. Ray renders the Latin Apices: Whichfee. But 
Dr. Grew calls the Steminaon which the pices are 
fixed, by this Name of Chieves, 

CHLOROSIS, or Morbus Virginews commocly 
Tterus Albus, or the Green-ficknefs, feems to be a 
kind of Plhegmatick Pituitous Dropfy, arifing 
from an Obftruétion of the Menfes, want of Fer- 
mentation in the Blood, and Detention or Deprava- 
tion of the Ferment inthe Womb ; whereupon the 

Mufeu- 
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Mufcular Fibres being obftruted, they become 
Lazy and unfit for Action. Blanchard. 

CHOANA, is a fort of Cavity or Tunnel in 
the Bafis of the Brain, by which the ferous Ex- 
crements ate brought down from the Ventricles 
of the Brain to the Pituitary Glandules ; alfo the 
Pelvis of the Reins, of which in its proper Place. 
Blanchard, 

CHOLEDOCHUS Duétus, is the Communion 
of the Dufus or Porus Bilarius with the Duffus Cy- 
fiicus, into one Paffage, and is thence called the 
Duftus Communis Choledochus, ‘This goes obliquely 
to the lower End of the Duodenum, or the begin- 
ning of the ejunum ; and creeping obliquely be- 
tween the Tunicks of the alee, hath the Re- 
‘turn of the Bile hindred (as by a.Valve) from 
coming into the Duffus again. 

CHOLER : See Bile. 

CHOLERA Morbus, is a depraved Motion of 
the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the Bilious 
Excrements are difcharged in great plenty upwards 
and downwards. Blanchard, 

CHOLOGOGUES, are » Medicines which 

urge Choler, Sulphureous and Bilous Humours ; 
as Rhubard, Senna, exc. according to the old No- 
tion. 

CHONDROSYNDESMUS, the joyning or 
uniting of the Bones by a Cartilage placed be- 
twixt them. 

CHORD, in Geometry, is a Right Line con- 
necting the Extremities of any Arch of a Circle, 
and is othewife called a Subrenfe. 


Prop. I. 


A Chord (be) is biffected by a Perpendicular 
(4a) drawn from (a) the Center. 


For the Triangle abe is an Ifofceles, (becaufe 
¢ a = ba) and therefore the Perpendicular ad bif- 
fects the Bafe or Chord be (to. ¢. 1. Eucl.) and 
confequently the Ark bc is alfo by this Means 
bifleted. From whence are deducible and de- 
montftrable thefe 


Problenes. 


1. To make a Circle pafs thro’ any three 
Points given, nor lying in a Right Line. 

2. To find the Center of any Circle. 

3. To compleat a Circle from an Ark given. 

4. To defcribe a Circle about any Triangle 
given. 


CHO 


1. Let the three Points be ABC: join 4 
and 4C, which biffeét in D and E, by Twit 
the Perpendiculars D 0 and ZO: The Point 0, 
where they crofs one another, muft be the Cen- 
ter, becaufe they both pafs thro’ it by this Pro- 
pofition. With the Diftance 40 draw the Circle 
and the Demonftration will be plain, ayy 


2. If the Circle had been given, or any Part of 
it, as fuppofe the Ark C4 D, and the Center of 
the Circle had been required: You need only 
mark out any three Points in the Circumference ; 
as fuppofe 4, B, C; then proceed as before, you'll 
find the Center C. 

3. The fame way alfo you may defcribe a Cir- 
cle about the Triangle 48C; for the Perpendi- 
culars that biffe&t any two Sides of the Triangle, 
will, where they crofs, find the Center C, from 
whence a Circle being drawn, it fhall circumfcribe 
the Triangle 4 BC. The Demonftration is the 
fame with the former. 


N. B. The Center of a Circle may very eafily 
be found by the Square thus; Apply the Cor- 
ner of the Square any where to the Circum- 
ference, as fuppofe at 4; and draw DR 
between the Points where the Legs cut the 


A 


Circumference. The Line biffeéted, fhall 
give C the Center of the Circle ; for the 
Angle DAR being a Right one, DR muft 
be the Diameter, by 31. ¢. 3. Excl, The half 
of which DC or CR muft be the Radius, — 
R2 CHORDA . 
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CHORDA Membrane Tempani, is a certain 
Nerve coming from the third Branch of the fifth 
Pair, extended above the Membrane of the Tym- 
panwn ot Drum of the Ear, and which goes alfo 
to. the Mufcles of the Malleolus, and then joins the 
Poftio Dura before it comes out of the Cranium. 


CHORDAPSUS; fo Cel/us names it, barbaroufly 


called Miferere me; by others Ilaca Paffio, by others: 
Volvulus; commonly Hes ; is an Ejection of the 


Excrements at the Mouth only; becaufe the Peri- 
fialtick, or Vermicular Motion of the Guts, whete+ 
by the Excrements are excluded; becomes invert- 
ed. Blanchard. he stl 
CHOREA Santi Viti, is a fort of Madnefs, 
which formerly was very common amongft fome 
- Peopley wherein the Perfon affected laid not down, 
but ran hither and thither dancing to the Iaft 
Galp if they were not forcibly hindred. Horftius 
fays, ‘That he hath {poke with fome Women, who 
paying a Yearly Vifit to the Chapel of Saint, /7- 


tws, which is near the City Ulme in Sweedland, | 


have been taken with fuch a Violent fit.of Dan- 
cing Night and Day, together with a fort of Fran- 
ticknefs in the Mind, that they fall together like 
fo many People in Extafies ; and are fenfible of lit- 
tle or nothing for 2 Year together till next May, 
about which time they perceive themfelves fo tor- 
‘mented with a Reftlefinefs in their Limbs, that 
they are forced to repair to the fame place again 
about the Feaft of Saint Virus to Dance. 
CHOREUS, vulgarly called Trochess, is the 
Foot of a Latin Verfe, confifting of two Syltables, 
where the firft is long, and the laft fhort, as 42- 
nus 5 fo that this is the Reyerfe of an Iumbus. 
CHORIAMBUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verfe 
compounded of a Chorus and an Tambus ; it con- 
fifts of four Syllables, of which the firft and laft 
are long, and the middle ones fhort ; as Hiftorie. 
CHORION, is the outer Membrane involving 
the Fetus in the Womb; ’tis pretty thick, fmooth 
within, but rough without-fide to which the Pla- 
canta adheres: It hath many Veffels which {pring 
from the Placenta, and from the Umbilical Veflels. 
The former are difperfed thro’ it before the Fetus 
is fhaped (as Diemerbrock affirms) but the latter 
not till the Navel-Rope is grown out to a juft 
length; at which time they enter in it, and are 
jntermixt with the former, and from this Mem- 
brane are inferted into the Placenta to which the 
Chorion adheres. ‘This Membrane, the Chorion, is 
always fingle, tho’ the Fetus be Twins, tho’ then 
there is a double Amnion, treble, quadruple, 7. 
if the Fetus are 3, 4, exc. Originally the Chorion 
did inveft the Ovum, but when that is brought 
down into the Womb, and is become a Concepti- 
on, this Membrane imbibes the Moifture of that 
part very plentifully ; for while the Conception 
lies loofe Be. and is faftned to no part by any 
Velfels which go from it, or come to it, it feems 
to have its increafe juft as the Ege hath in the 
Body of the Hen 5, which whilft it is in the Ra- 
cemus of Knot, hath no other Subftance but the 
Yelk ; and when it drops off from thence, and 
defcends thro” the Infundibulum, it receives no Al- 
teration, but when it comes into the Cells of the 
Procefs of the Uterus, it begins (faith Harvey) to 
gather aWhite, altho’ it yet{tick to no part of the 
Uterus, nor hath any Umbilical Veffels: But jut 
as. the Egos of Frogs and Fifhes gather them: 
felves a White out of the Water, fo doth there 
come out of the Plice or Wrinkles of the Womb 


CHO 


an Albugineous Moifture, whence the Yelk (by 
its vegetative and innate Heat) gathers and’con- 
coats its White. After this manner doth the Cho- 
rion imbibe that Albugineous Matter, which from 
the firft Conception encreafes daily in it (and 
which: tranfudes thro’ the Amzion in which the 
Embryo fwims) till the Umbilical Veffels and the 
Placenta are formed; from and thro’ which the 
Fetus may then receive its Nourifhment. And the 
Liquor which this C horion imbibes, Dr. Gibfon takes 
to be the Nutritious Juice which ouzes into the 
Cavity of the Userus out of the Capillary Orifices 
of the Hypogaftrick and Spermatick Arteries, and 
is of the fame Nature with that: which is after- 
wards feparated in the Placenta, and carried to the 
Fetus by the Umbilical Vein, and with that alfo 
which abounds in the Amnious, even till the Birth: 
For the Plaftick or Vegetative Vertue’ ig only in 


! ¢he Ovsim it felf, and the Augment that the firft 


Lineaments of the Fetus receives, is only by Appo- 
fition of this Nutritious Juice. But the Chorzon is 
grown fo denfe and thick by that time the Placen- 
ta and Umbilical Veffels are formed, that it is not 
capable of imbibing more; but that which in this 
time is in it; doth in a little while tranfude into 
the Amnios, and fo it felf becomes empty, and gives 
way to the encreafe of the Allantoides (which trom 
hence ‘begins. to appear) and whofe Liquor en- 
creafes daily as the Fetus grows near to the Birth, 
This Opinion, which feems indeed very probable, 


the Learned Dr. Gibfox in his Anatomy (laft Edition, 
p. 220.) propofes only as a Conjefture, and fub- 


mits it to the Cenfure of the Learned. 

CHOROGRAPHY, is a particular Defcription 
of fome Country, as of England, France, or any 
Shire or Province in them, e-. 

CHOROIDES, is the folding of the Carotidal 
Artery in the Brain, wherein is the Glandula Pina- 
lis: Ttis alfo the Uvea Tunica, which makes the 
Apple of the Eye. 

CHROMATICK, a Term in Mufick, being 


the fecond of the three kinds, which abounds in 


Semi-tones, and contains only the leaft Diatonical 


Degrees, It is recorded in Hiftory, that Timotheus 


the Milefian firft invented this fort of Mufick, in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and the Spartans 
banifhed him becaufe being accuftomed only to 
the Diatonick kind, they judged the Chromatick to 
be too foft. 

CHRONOLOGY, in thé common Senfe of 
the Word now, is the Arithmetical computing of 
Time for Hiftorical Ufes ; fo as thereby truly to 
date the Beginnings and Ends of Princes Reigns, 
the Revolutions of Empires and Kingdoms, Bat- 
tles, Sieges, or any other Memorable ACtions. 

CHRONOMETRUM Perpendiculum, or Chro- 
nofcopium, the fame as Pendulum : Which fee. 

CHRONOSCOPE, the fame witha Pendulnm 


‘to meafure Time : See Pendulum, 


CHRYSOCERAUNIUS Pulvs, is the fame 
with 4urum Fulminans : Which fee. - 

CHRYSTAL Mineral : See Sal Prunelle. 

~ CHRYSTALS of Copper: See Vitriol of Copper 
or Venus. 

CHRYSTALS of Silver, or Vitriol of the Moon, 
is an Operation in Chymiftry, where by the Body 
of Silver is opened and reduced into the form of a 
Salt by Spirit of Nitre. “Tis done thus 5 Diffolve 
an Ounce ot two of Silver in about three times 
the Weight of 4qua Fortis, or which is better, good 
Spirit of Nite. Evaporate the Diffolution ia a 
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Glafs Cucurbite and over a Sand-heat till about 
2 of the Liquor is blown off, then let the Remainder 
itand without ftirring it,and it will fhoot intoChry- 
ftals, which take out, and when they are dry,keep 
them in’a Viol well ftopt. Thefe Chryjftals are 
ufed to make an Efchar, by touching any part with 
them, ‘They are alfo given inwardly in Dropfies 
fometimes, from two to fix Grains, and they will 
purge gently. ‘The Purgative Quality in thefe 
Chryftals (there being no fuch thing either in the 
Silver or the Spirit of Nitre) muft arife from the 
new Texture and Conformation of the Parts of 
both, happening from this Union of the Parts of 
the Silver with thofe of Spirit of Nitre. — 

Thefe Chry/tals may eafily be revived into good 
Silver again, if you put them to diffolve, as they 
will readily do in a Veffel of hot Water, in the 
bottom of which you fhall have laid a Plate of 
Copper ; the Silver will precipitate down ina white 
Powder, which gather, salt and dry, and then 
melt it in a Crucible with a little Salt Petre, "twill 
ran into good Silver of the fame weight as at frit. 

CHRYSTALS of Tarter : See Cream of Tarter. 

CHRYSTALLINE Heavens, in the Prolomaick 
Syftem were two. One ferved them to explain the 
flow Motion of the fixed Stars, and caufed them, 
(as they thought) to move one Degree Haftward in 
about 70 Years. 

The Second helped them out in folving 4 Motion, 
which they called the Motion of Trepidation or Li- 
bration; by which they imagined the Sphere: to 

{wag from Pole to Pole. © 

CHRYSTALLINE Humour of the Eye i See 
Humours. 4 

CHRYSTALLIZATION, is and Operation in 
Chymiftry, by which the Salts, diflolved in any Li- 
quor are made to fhoot into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments, which they call Chry/tals, 
from their being pellucid or clear like Chryftal. 
In order to bring the Salts duly to Chryjtallize, 
you muft gently evaporate part of the Moifture ; 
for if there be too much Liquor in propotion to 
the Salt, it will not coagulate or chryftallize at all ; 
and if there be too little, the Salts will all run into 
one another, and not chryftallize regularly. ‘The 
general Rule to know when enough of the Moi- 

‘fture is evaporated, is when alittle Skin begins to 
be on the Surface of the Liquor. 

CHYLE, is a white Juice in the Venticle and 
Inteftines, proceeding from a light Diffolution and 
Fermentation of the Victuals, efpecially of their 
Sulphur andSalt with which Edible things abound, 
and which by the Invention of the “Acid Hu- 
mour in the Ventricle becomes white; for if you 
pour an 4cid upon any Liquor that is impregnat- 
ed with Sulphur and Volatile Salt, it prefently 
turns Milky, as is obvious in preparing Milk -of 

Sulphur, or the Refinous Extracts of Vegetables. 
Nay, Spirit of Harts-horn and of Soot, abounding 
with Volatile Salt, if it be mix’d with an Acid, or 
with but plain Water, grows to be of a Milky 
Colour : At laft the Chyle after a Commixtion and 
Fermentation with the Gall, and the Pancreatick 


Juice, either Volatile or Acid, paffing the Laéfeal | 


Veins, exc. is mixed with the Blood. _ It is called 
in Latin alfo Chymus. Blanchard. As to the man- 
ner how this chyle is fire made and perfected, fee 

CHYLIFICATION, which is the Action of the 
Stomach, Guts, ec. in the making of Chyle, and 
*tis done thus, as I find the Acurate Mr. William 
Cowper, Chyrurgeon, hath accounted for it in a Pa- 
per publifhed in Philof: Tranfattions, N, 220. 


‘CHY 


The Aliment which is ufually taken down into 
the Stomach of Adult Perfons, ie fuch nate Grote. 
nefs of Parts requires Maeftication or Chewing : 
In order to which, the Dentes Incifores are fome- 
times employed to divide it from te more Bulky 
Part, and to receive it into the Mouth ; and then 
the lower Jaw being varioufly moved by its proper 
Mufcles Maftication is begun, and carried on 
by the Affiftance of the Tongue, Cheeks, and Lips, 
the two firft fill applying the lefs divided Parts of 
the Aliment to the Deztes Molares till there is an 
equal Comminution of all its Parts; nor is the 
Aétion of Maftication meerly performed for di- 
viding the groffer Parts of the Aliments, but divers 
of the Mufcles employed in the Mation of the low-, 
er Jaw, are at the fame time alfo ferviceable in’ 
haitening the Saliva or Spittle, feparated from 


.the Blood by the Parotid Glands, thofe of the 


lower Jaw, and under the Tongue, into the 
Mouth ; the Saliva Glands of the Cheeks and 
Lips allo contributing their Juice, do altogether 
joyn with the Mafticated Aliments, before, or at 
the fame time it’s made fit to be {wallowed 5 
which Action is called Deglutition. 
Deglutition is thus performed: The Aliment, as 
well what’s fluid as that mafticated, being lodged 
on the Tongue, which does fomewhat hollow it {elf 
by means of its own proper Mufcular Fibres, for 
the more commodious entertaining the larget Quan-’ 
tity, its Tip and Sides are applied to the Indices of 
all the Teeth of the upper Jaw, (and Gingive or 
Gums of thofe that want Teeth) the Tougie is 
fuddenly drawn up by the sufeuli Styloglofi or 
Myloglo/Jis, together with thofe Mufcles which pull 
the Os Hyoides upwards; at. the fame time ‘the’ 
Fauces are drawn up, and their Cavity enlarged by 
the Mufeuli Stylopbaryngei; and about two thirds 
of the Tongue’s fuperiour Surface is adequately 
applied to the Roof of the Mouth ;_ the Epielottis 
from its Pofition being confequently depreffed, does 


thereby cover the Glortis or Rimula of the Larynx, 


and prevents any part of the Aliment ‘from def 
cending into the Wind-pipe: In this part of the AGi-’ 
on of Deglutition the Glands under the'T dhoue, and. 
excretory Duéts of thofe of the lower Jaw are 
comprefs'd, and their feparated Liquors or Spittle 
voided by their Papil/e, fituated at the lower part 
of the Frenum or Ligament of the 'Tongue; and 
this is done by the Mufculus Mylo-Hyoideus ; when 
the Aliment by the abovementioned Motion of the 
Tongue, is forced into the Fauces or upper part of 
the Gula; at the fame time the Gargarecu, together 
with the Uvula are drawn upwards by the Mu/- 
culi Sphenoftaphilt, by which means any part of the 
Aliment is-hindred from afcending into the Fora- 
mina Navium : ‘The Fauces by the Mufculus Pery- 
gopharyngeus and Ocfopbagus are contracted, where- 
by the Aliment is not only comprefs’d into the 
Gula, but the Matter feparated from the Blood by 
the Glands of the Fauces, efpecially of thofe large 
ones called Toujfille, is forced. out of their Cells or 
Excretory Duéts, to join with it in its defcent to. 
the Stomach by Gula, through which the latter 
pafles by. the AGion of its Mu/cular Fibres, 

The Aliment thus impregnated with Saliva in 
Maftication and Deglutition being received into 
the Stomach, there meets with a Juice feparated 
from the Blood by the Glands of that Part whofe 
Excretory Duéts open into the Cavity of the Sto- 
mach : By the commixture of thefe Liquors, 
whether of Saliva or the Juice of the Stomach a pro- 
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er Menjtruum is compofed, by which the Parts of | fends the Mouths of the Laéteal Veftels from being 


the Aliment are ftill more and more divided by 
its infinuating into their Pores; and by which the 
Air before imprifoned in their lefs-divided Parts, 1s 
not only fet, more at liberty, but by te natural 
Heat, it muft neceflarily futter fuch a Rarefachions 
as that thereby the whole Stomach becomes {till 
more.and more diftended ; hence it is we have 
lefs Appetite fometime after eating (when this In- 
Weence is made) than we had immuinediately 


after ; hence allo arife thofe frequent Erustations 
from divers Aliments, as old Peale, Cabbage, and 
divers other Vegetables we frequently eat ; all 
which become very much defturbing in depraved 
Appetites and weak Stomachs. ‘Though we have 
not ufed the Word Fermentation, yet we do not 
fuppofe the Diflolution of the Aliment within the 
Stomach can be done at leaft without an Inteftine 
Motion of its Particles with the Mexftruum ; but 
we have omitted that Term, becaufe: it may be 
apt to lead us into an Idea of a greater Conflict 
ree in truth there really is. 

At the fame time this Intumefcence an Agita- 
tion of the Matter is made in the Stomach, the 
Contents of the neighbouring excretory Duftus’s 
namely, the Bile in the Gall-Bladder and Liver- 
Duéts, and Pancreatick Juice in the Duffus Pav- 
ereaticus, are comprefs’d into the Inteftinum Duode- 
num, through the Extenfion of the Stomach it 
felf; the refluent Blood of the Stomach at that 
inftant being in fome meafure retarded, whereby 
the Mujeular Fibres are more liable to be con- 
tracted. 

Nor can we conceive how the Liquor of the 
Stomach, after having joyned with the Saliva and 
Aliment, fhould be flill fo plentifully excreted 
from the Glands of that Part, as to irritate its 
Internal Membrane, and excite its Mufewlar Fibres 
to contraét, finee the Mutfcles of the Abdomen 
would, like as in Vomiting, be drawn into a 
Confent of Co-operating, and the Aliment would 
be forcibly rejected by the Mouth: Befides, fhould 
the Liquor of the Stomach be fo difturbed in Chy- 
lifcation, what would it be fo foon as all its 
Contents were difcharged? The Irritation the 
Stomach undergoes in Hunger, we are firmly 
perfwaded does not arife but, through an Accu- 
mulation of the Saliva in the Stomach, in conjun- 
ion with the Liquor of the Glands of that Part ; 
whence it is we rather difcharge the Spittle at 
that time by the Mouth, than to fuffer any more 
of it to defcend into the Ventricle : Hence pro- 
ceeds what we call the watering of the Mouth ; 
hence alfo, when the Saliva is vitiated, the Appe- 
tite is depraved. 

The Stomach, by means of its Mu/cular Fibres 
contracting it felf, does gradually difcharge its 
Contents by the Pylorus into the Duodenum, in 
which "Gut, after a {mall Semicircular Defcent, it 
meets with the Pancreatick Juice and Bile; both 
which joyning with it, renders fome Part of the 
Aliment more fluid, by ftill difuniting the grofler 
Parts from the more pure ; and here Chylification 
is made perfect. 

The Bile which abounds with Lixivial Salts, 
and apt to intangle with the groffer Parts of the 
Concoéted Aliment, ftimulates the Guts, and de- 
terges or cleanfes their Cavities of the Mucous 
Matter, feparated from the Blood by the Glands 
of the Guts, and lodged in their Cavities ; which 
not only moiftens the Infides of the Guts, but de- 


injured by Alien Bodies which often pafs that 
way. 
The Contents of the Inteftines moving ftill on 
by means of the Periftalrick or Worm-like Moti- 
on of the Guts, whilft thofe thinner Parts fitted 
for the Pores of the Laéteal Veffel called Chyle, 
is abforbed by them, the thicker move ftill more 
{lowly on, and by the many Stops they continual- 
ly meet with by the Connivent Valves, all the 
Chyle or thin Parts are at length intirely abforbed, 
the Remains being meerly By recurs are 
only fit to be excluded by Stool. 

The Analogous White Appearance of the Chyle, 
whether in the Stomach or Inteftines, and al- 
ways in the Vene Laftee and Thoracick Duff, may 
be {een in the Commixtures of divers Liquids, 
which feparated exhibit no fuch Appearance 5 
nor is this Phenomenon any otherwife than a Tran- 
{pofition of Particles, whether by a Menjtriam in- 


finuating into them, dividing them into grofs Glo- . 


bules, asan Acid into Sulphur, as Vinegar with 
Oil, eve. or elfe by Precipitation, as when a Gum- 
mous or Refinous Body is diffolved in a Spirituous 
Menftruum, and mixed-with a Phelgm ; fo Tin- 
éture of Myrrh and Benjamin, ec. make a milky 
Appearance in common Water, 

The Longitudinal and Tranfverfe Order of the 
Fibres of the Guts, are the Inftruments by which 
the Periftaltick Motion of them is performed,which 
Motion is not only neceffary for punifhing their 
Conténts forwards, but by reciprocal Contraction 
of the Mufcular Fibres of the Guts, and Appofition 
of their Connivent Valves, the Mouths of the be Aeals 
are difpofed to recieve what is fitted for them 5 
hence it is we can by no Means make any Fluid 
whatever pafs from the Cavity or the Guts into 
thofe Lacteal Veffels in a dead Animal. 

A further ufe of this Contraétion of the Mufcx- 
lar Fibres of the Inteftines, is to accelerate the 
Chyle in its Progrefs in the LaGteals, till the Lym- 


pha derived from the Extremities of the Arteries 


of the Guts joins with it; which Conjunction is 
made in the Laéteals before they leave the Exter- 
nal Surface of the Inteftines. By this Means the 
Progreffion of the Chyle is made towards the Me- 
fenterick Glands, into whofe Cells it is received, 
where it again mixes with a Juice brought in by 
the Arteries of each Gland; which Juice or Lym- 
Pee Liquor not only farther dilutes the Chyle, 
ike that from the Arteries of the Inteftines, but 
adds a frefh Imperus, by which its Motion is far- 
ther carried on through the Vafa Latfea fecundi 


generis ; (atifing out of each Mefenterick Gland, 


and difcharging their Contents into the Recepta- 
culum Chyli,) Here the Chyle meets and joins 
with the Lympha fent through the Lymphatick 
Dus from the inferiour Limbs and neighbouring 
Parts, whereby the Chyle is not only farther pre- 
pared, but its Afcenfion is promoted in the - 
racick Duéts, whofe feveral Divifions and Inofcu- 
lations (like the Veins of the Tefticles) with its 
many Valves looking from below upwards, and 
advantagious Scituation between the great Arte- 
ry and Vertebre of the Back together with the Lym- 
pheduéts, difcharging their Lympha derived from 
the Lungs and neighbouring Parts of the Thorax, 
does demonftrate the utmoft Art ftill ufed in or- 
der to its Afcenfion towards the left Subclavian 
Vein, where meeting with the refluent Blood of 
the Superiour Parts, its paffes with it through the 

defcending 
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defcending Trunk of the Vens Cava, and joins 
with the refluent Blood of the inferiour Parts in 
the Right Auricle of the Heart ; whence its ex- 
» pelled by its Contraction into the Right Ven. 
tricle, when the Heart is in Diaftole ; but by the 


Syftole or Contraction of the Heart, it’sagain driven | 
out thenceinto the Arteria Pulmonaris, thro’ whofe | 
Extremities, in conjunGtion with thofe of the Vena | 
Pulmonalis, it paffes to the Left Auricle and Ven-,} 
tricle of the Heart, from whence it’s again expel-§ 
led in the Syftole (as above) into the Aorta or Arte- | 
ria Magna, by whofe Branches it’s conveyed thro" } 
the whole Field of the Body: ‘The three tricu-j 
{pid Valves in the Right, and two Mitral Valves f. 


in the left Ventricle of the Heart oppofing its rr- 
turn into the Veins, and the Semilunary Valves of 
the Arreria Pulmonaris and dorta preventing its 


a Circulation of this grand Fluid called Blood. 


Thus Sanguificetion is begun, and as we have men- 


‘tioned the divers'Preparations of the Aliment be- 


‘various Mixtures and Preparations of Chyle in order 
to Sanguination. - ; 
CHYLI Receptaculum : See Receptaculum Chyli, 

CHYLIOSIS, the fame with Chylifcatio, _ 

CHY¥MIA, or Chems, is'a Refolution of mix’d 
Bodies in their Elements; ‘and again, when it 
can be done, Co-agulation or, Redintegration of 
the fame Elements into the Bodies which they 
conftitured before : There are two Partsof it, So- 
lution and Co-agulation ; by the Addition of the 
Arabick Article it is called, Alchymia, or Alkymia ; 
it is called alfo Spagyria, Hermetica ars, ars perfetti 
Magifterit, ars Segregatoria, Separatoria and Deftillato- 
ria. Blanchard. a 
CHYMICA, of Chymicalia, are Medicines 
which the Chymi/ts prepare, that they may be ta- 
ken ina lefs.or more grateful Quantity. Blan- 
chard., 

CHYMISTRY, is varioufly defined, but the 
Defign of the Art is to feparate ufefully the purer 
Parts of any mix’d Body, from the more Grofs and 
Impure. It feems probably to be derived from 


the Greek Word, xuuds, which fignifies a Juice, or | 
I See Cortical, 


the purer Subftance of a mix’d Body; though 


fome will have it to come from yécey, to melt. Ity 
- igalfocalled the Spagyrick, Hermetick, and Pyrotech-f 
nick Art, as alfo by fome Alchymy, The Reafons{ 


whereof you may fee under thofe Words. 


Blanchard, 
CHYMUS, the fame with Chylus. 


rent Cure, _ 

CHYRURGERY, or, as ’tis now a-days pro- 
nounced and written Surgery, is the Third Branch 
of the Curative Part of Medicine, and teacheth 
how fundry Difeafes of the Body of Man may be 
cured by Manual Operation. Some divide it into 


thefe five Parts. 1. Syurhefis, a fetting together} 
of things feparate. 2. Dierefis, a feparating off 
things that were continued before. 3. Diorthofis,} amis 
H with it in Powder, three times as much Quicklime, 


a correcting of things {queezed together, and con- 


torted. 4. Exerefis, ataking away of Superflui-j 
filled with Water, by Degrees of Fire ; the Quick- 
' filver willbe found at the Bottom of the Receiver. 
| You may receive Quik-filver alfo by mixing an ¢- 


ties, 5. Anaplerofis, a reftoring of that which was 
deficient. 


CHYMOSIS, or Chemofis,.is a Diftortion of j 
the Eye-lids, arifing from an Inflammation ; alfo} 
an Inflammation of the Corea Tunica in the Eye:§ 

RU Sigs j tlirice its Weight of Mercury, and the Mixture is 
{ ftirred about till all the Quick-filver difappears. 
CHYRONIA, isa great Ulcer, and of diffe-j 
Hand then, fwblimed in Pots with an open Fire, a 
i hard red Mafs will be raifed, fhaped like Needles. 
}’'Tis btownifh when in the Lump, but being pow- 


} CICATRISANTIA, are fuch things as by dty- 
ing, binding and contracting, fill up Ulcers with 
Flefh, and cover them witha Skin. Blanchard, 
CICATRICULA, jis that little whitith Speck 
inthe Coat of the Yelk of an Ege, in which the 
firft Changes towards the Formation of the Chick 
appear in an impregnated, Ego: "Tis commonly 
called the Treddle, ‘The Chick lodged in the. Ci- 
catricula is nourifhed only bythe White of the Ege, 
till “tis grown of a competent Largenefs ; the Yelk 
feeming to be. referved by Providence for a more 
trong and folid fort of Aliment, which is fitter for 
the Animal when grown greater. 
CICATRIX, Cicatrices, Scars or Marks which 
are left after great Wounds or Ulcers: Some are 
Simple,others are accompanied with Cavities, Dimi- 


: i nution or Excrefcence in the Parts affected. 
Ingrefs into the Ventricles, are fufficient (when | 
rightly confidered) to demonftrate the necetlity of} 


_CICATRINING Medicines : 


See Cicatri[an- 
tia. s 


CILIA and Supercilia; are the Eye-brows, hard 
Cartilaginous Bodies ; but Supercilia properly the 


t : | fair upon the Eye-brows, at the Extremity of the 
‘fore Chylification, fo here may be obferved the | 


Forehead. 
CILIARE Ligamentwm, or Proceffus. Ciliaris, is 
a Collection of {mall flender Filaments which take 


{ their Rife from the innet Part of the Tutica Uvea in 
the Eye, and thence run towards the Prominent 


Part of the Chryftalline Humour, which they 


-compa{s inand conneét to the Uvea: Its ule is to 


help, contraét, or dilate the Figure of the Chry- 
ftalline Humour, and to draw it farther from, of 
bring it nearet to the U'vea, according as occafion 
ferves. ; 
CINCTURE, in ArchiteGture, is that part 
which makes the middle of a Pillar; *tis Conge 
in French ; the Greeks called it dzogdyu, becatufe 
that Part.of the Pillar taking as it were, a Rife, 
feems to fly from the Bafis: *It is no more than. 
the Rings of Ferrils formerly ufed to preferve 
Wooden Pillars from fplitting; and whic they 
afterwards imitated in Stone WorkMy 9 
CINEFACTION, with fome Chymifts is ufed 
for Calcinatiov. tara 
CINERITIA, of Subftaxtia Corticalis{ is the 
External Subltance ofthe Gerebrum ; it is Soft, 
Glandulous; and of an Afhy Colour. Blanchard, 


CINNABAR, is a Mixture of Sulphur ani 
Quick-filver fublimed together ; and is either Na- 
tural, when this Mixture is made in the Harth by 
Means of the Subterraneal Heat, and then ’tis cal- 
led Native Cinnabar: Or elfe, *tis, Artificial, which 
is thus made, The Sulphur is melted in a great 
Earthen Panj and thenis put into it by Degrees, 


After this the Mixture is cooled and powdered, 


dered finely, is of a very high red, and is called 


| Vermillion, "The chief Defign of this Or is 
Ito make the Mezcury Portable; which 


*tis not 
fafely; when in its natural Form, becaufe of its 


great Weight and Fluidity. 
Cinnabar is revived into Mercury; 


by mixing 


and diftilling in a Glafs Retort, into a Receiver 


qual 


Guink 


qual Quantity of Filings of Iron witth the Cina- 
bar; and diftilling as before. ‘ 
CINNABAR of Antimony, is thus made : Fill 
a Retort half full of equal Parts of Powder of An- 
timony and Sublimate Corrofive ; and fetting the 
Veflel in Sand, proceed at firft as in the making of 
Butter of Antimony, which will alfo this way be 
made. But when, the Fire being encreafed, you 
find red Vapours begin to arife, fit on another Re- 
ceiver, but without luting the Junétures, and raife 
the Fire by degrees till the Retort be red hot, in 
- which State it muft be kept three or four Hours, 
Then the Veflels being lett to cool, break the Re- 
tort, and you will find, if the Operation fucceed 
(which now and then it will not) the Cixnabar fu- 
blimed and adhering to the Neck of the Retort. 
°Tis accounted a good Medicine for Epileptickand 
Cephalick Diftempers. 
ION; Columella, Gargareen, Gurgulio, Uva, U- 
ula, Uvigena, Uvigera, Epiglottis, Sublinguium, is 
the Cover of the Wind-pipe ; it hangs betwixt 
the two Glandules, called -Amygdale, above the 
Chink of the Larynx, and is a Procefsfrom a Sub- 
ftance, as one would think, Glandulous, Spungy, 
and red ; which Columbus is of Opinion, arifes 
from the Tunick of the Mouth, redoubled in that 
Place. But Riolan fays, it proceeds from fome 
Mujcles which are terminated there. It is of a 
Figure roundly oblong, in the upper Part thicker, 
and ending acutely. Its ufe is to attemperate the 
Goldnefs of the Air, and hinder the Drink from 
falling upon the Noftrils: Sometimes this Uvula 
flicks out too far, from the Humours that fall up- 


caufe of the, Pulley through which its Tendon 
paffes, andiWwhich alters the Direction of its Mo- 
tion ; both which Motion, for De- 
glutition, fof the Articul #Noice, as 
well as to hinder any Drink, ec. from going into 


igure bounded with one 


onlyLine, and to wl all the Right Lines that 
can ™be ceye from: a@ Point in the Middle of it 
are equal to} one another, And it may very well 
be fuppofed to be'made thus ; If you imagine 


the Line 4 B faftned at one End tothe Point at 4, 

but yet fo as to be! dveable on 4 as a Center, 

till the End B arrivesat the Place where it began , 

the Line 4 B in its Motion defcribes a Figure, cal- 

led a Circle, and thePoint B, at the fame time, 
efcribes a Curve Line, 


, called the Circunsference of a 


From which Genefis *tis plain, That all Right 
Lines drawn from the Point 4 (which is ale 
the Center) to the Circumference, muft be of equal 
length, or be equal to’ one another. And thefe 
Lines are called Radius, and by fome Seni-Diame- 
ter. 


The Line D T pafling through the Center, and 
terminated at each End by the Circumference, is 
called the Diameter, and its half the Seni-Diameter 
ne Radius. 


¥ 
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Thefe Diameters are all equal to one another, 
and do divide the Circle into two equal Parts which 
are called Semicircles. 

Any Part of the Circumference of a Circle is called 
jan Ark, which Ark is the Meafure of any Angle, 
whofe Vertex or Angular Point is at the Centre of 
that Circle. 

Every Circle is fuppofed to be divided into 36 
equal Parts, which Parts are called Degrees ; of 
thefe a Semicircle contains 180, and a Quarter of a 
Circle 90, which is called a Quadranr, as C T. 

To find the Superficial Content of any Circle, 
fee Area and Polygon ; where the Ground of the 
PraGtice is demonftrated. And fince ’tis there 
proved from Archimedes, that a Circle is equal to a 
Reffangle Triangle, one of whofe Sides is the Radius, 
and the other the Periphery (or a Line equal to it.) 
Let the Radius be called +d ({uppofing 5; to be the 
Diameter) and whatever the unknown Ratio of 
the Peripbery be to the Diameter, let it be expref- 
fed by r; Then will the Periphery be r45 and 

confe- 


roman 


confequently the Perpendicular rd being multi-| 
plied by half a Radius, that-is, by +d, the Pro- 
du& will be 4rd = Area of the Circle (becaufe of 
the Triangle.) 


From which way of Notation may it beprefent- 
ly proved, That Circles are to one another as the 
Squares of their Diameters. 


For let the Diameter of one Circle be d, and of 
the other D; then their dren will be ¢rdd and 
17DD, where +7 being a common Efficient or 
Maultiplicator, alters not the Ratio; for no doubt 
rddi: £rDD:: dd: DD, Q. ideale 


Propofition ig 


The Parts of any two Chords cutting each 
other in a Circle, are Reciprocally. Proportional. 
Thatis, we reb >: ecied. 


— Draw b a and cd, 


a 


Demonftration. 


1. The Triangles a eb and ced are fimilar, be- 
caufe the Angles at ¢ are equal, and a—c, be- 
caufe in the {ame Segment ; therefore the Sides 
_ about the equal Angles are Proportional, that is, 
Berea ae nn Qos a iO. iy D, 


Coroll. 1. Hence, if two Chords cut each other, 

the Product made by the Multiplication of 

_. the Parts of one Chord, is always equal to 
the Produét of the Parts of the other: 


That is, the [] of the Extreams aed = (] of 
the mean Terms 6 ¢ c, 


Coroll, 2. If one Chord ( ad) bea Diameter, 
and the other (bc) cut it Perpendicularly ; 
_ then is be, ot its equal ¢ c, a mean Propor- 


tional between the Parts of the Diameter ae 
and ¢.dau): : 
q 


For if you imagine the Lines ab and b dto be 
drawn, the Triamgles x and y will be fimilar, and 
therefore ae: eb :: eb : ed. And thenthe 


feed=oeb, 


a 


{ External Parts, 7,¢.ae : 


in the fame Segment, and 4 is common, 
$ 


/ 
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And this may be called the General Property of 
the Circle arifing from the Nature of the Curve, 

And if you call the Diameter of the Circle 2 r 
(becaufe the Radius is = n) and confider it as the 
Axis of a Conick Seétion ; the Part #¢ in the Fir 
gure, will be the 4b/cifJa or intercepted Ax prope- 
to the Ordinate be, wherefore calling, as is ufual, 
the Abjciffa x, and the Ordinate y, this general 
Property of the Circle will be thus exprefled 2 y x 
— *x* = yy; for ae being x, ad mult be 2r— 
x; and that multiplied by x, gives 27% — x x 
which muit be equal to Q ba = yy. 


Propofition IL 


If two Lines (as af and ae) from a Point (a) 
without a Circle, be draw. to its Circumference with- 
in (as toe and f) the Reétangles made by thofe 
Lines and their External Parts fhall be equal. 


That is; (] eab-=[] fac. Or thofe Lines are 


to each other reciprocal ‘in a Proportion of their 


afer 


ac: ab, 


Draw bf and ec: Then are the Triangles e ac 
nd ab f equiangular, forthe Cf = L ¢ being » 


There- 


CIR | CIR 


Therefore ae: ac 2: af: ab, and then alter} 


nately ae: afi: ae: 4b. 
Therefore a2 xX ab (= eab) =farac (= 


fa c.) Q.E. Dd; ay 
Problem _ I. a‘ 


To divide the Citcumference of a Circle into a- 

ny number of Parts not above 10. uy 

eae the Circle 4BCD were to’ be divi- 

ded. 

1. The Diameter 4C divides the Circle into 
two equal Parts. : 

2. The Radius AE being made the Chord, 
AB isthe Side of the Hexazon infcribed by 15 ¢. 
4, Eucl. "Therefore. : 

3. The Line BD is the Side or an Equilateral 
Triangle. é eee 

4. And 4 F the Side of a Square infcribed. 

5. With the Diftance HF deferibe the Ark F I; 
the Right Line FI is the Side of a Panragon infcri- 
bed. 10 ¢. 43. Exel. 

6. The Line BH = DH is the Side of the 


Heptagon. 


Upon the Diameter 48 (of the given Circle) 
make an Equilateral Triangle 4 BD, and divide 
the Diameter 4B into as many equal Parts as you 
defign there fhall be Sides of the Polygon to be in- 
{cribed, or as the Circle is to be divided into ; and 
omitting two, e.g. from B toward 4, draw thro’ 
the beginning of the third from D, a Right Line, 
to the oppofite Concave Circumference, and 
thence another Right-Line to the end of the Dia- 
|meter 2. ; 

Thus, e.g. to Divide the Circumference into 
three equal Parts, Divide the Diameter 4 B into 
three equal Parts; and then omitting two of them 
crouse the pene of ee or thro’ B 2 
P ° ay, © raw the Right Line D 3; and from 3 the Line 

7. The Line 4 K (which is the Chord of half) p, which lat will edie Side of he "Pane é 
the Ark 4 F) is the Side of an Ofagon infcribed. | be infcribed ; fo 4.B will be the Side of a Square, 
r 8. The Line DL (which 1S a of the Arch BAD) B 5 the Side of a Pantagon, B 7 of an Heptagon, 
is the Side of a Nonagon. a 

9. The Line E Tis the Side of a Decagon. The Plane of any Circle may be confidered_ as 

. made up of an infinite number of Concentrical Pe- 
ripheries, encreafing from the Center in Arithme- 
tical Proportion; wherefore a Rank of fuch Peri- 
pheries will be toa like Number equal to the great- 
eft, ast to 2. Wherefore the Area of a Circle is 
to the Surface.of a Cylinder, whofe Height is e- 
qual to. the Radius, and its Bafe that Circle, as 1 to 
2. And confequently, if the Height of the Cy- 
linder ‘had been equal to the Diameter of the Cz- 
cle (which is the cafe of the Cylinder circum{cribing 
a Sphere) the Curve Surface of the Cylinder would 
be-equal to 4 times the Bale of it (i.e) the Sur- 
face of a Sphere is quadruple to the Area of one 
of its great Circle : for the Surface of the Sphere-.is 
equal to the Gurved Surface of fuch a Cylinder 5 
asis proved elfewhere. See Cylinder. 

“The Proportion of the Periphery of a Circle to 
its Diameter is lefs than 312, and greater than 
372 to I. 


The Area of any Circle to the Square of its 
Dia- 


Problera 108 


To divide the Circumference of a Circle into a- 
ny number of equal Parts. 


= , a ta 3 
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Diameter :: isas + of the Periphery to the faid 
Diameter, as is proved under Cylinder. 

The Area of any Crele is incommenturable. to 
the Square of the Diameter ; and {fo is alfo the 
Periphery to the Diameter: See Sturmius’s Mathef. 
Enucleat. Prop. 43. 

CIRCLE Equant, in the Prolemaick Aftronomy, 
is a Circle defcrib’d on the Center of the Equant ; 
its chief ufe is to find the Variation of the firft 
Inequality. 

CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, is one of the 
lefler Circles parallel to the Equaror, being defcrib- 
‘ed by any Point of the Celeftial Sphere which 
toucheth the Northern Point of the Horizox, and 
‘carried about with the Diurnal Motion, All the 
Stars that are included within this Circle never fet, 
but are always vifible above the Horizon : And the 

CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another Cir- 
cle ata like diftance from the Equator, and con- 
tains all thofe Stars which never appear in our He- 
mifphere. But the Stars fituated between thefe 
Circles inceflantly rife and {et at certain times. 

CIRCLES of Altitude: See Almicanters. 

CIRCLE of Declination on the Globe ; So fome 
Writers call the Meridians on which the Declina- 
tion or Diftance from the Equator of any Planet or 
Star is accounted. © ae 

CIRCLES of Longitude, on the Globe, are great 
Circles pafling thro’ the Star and the Pole of the 
Ecliptick, where they determine the Star's Longi- 
tude, reckon’d from the beginning of Aries. On 
thefe Circles are accounted the Latitudes of the 
Stars. 
CIRCLES of Pofition, ate Circles pafling by the 

common Interfections of the Horizon and Meridian, 
and thro’ any Degree of the Ecliptick, or the Cen- 
ter of any Star, or other Point in the Heavens 5 and 
are ufed for the finding out the Situation or Pofi- 
tion of any Star, eve. 

CIRCUITY of 4fion (in Law) fignifies a lon- 
ger courfe of proceeding than is needful; to teco- 
ver the thing fued for. 

CIRCULAR Numbers, or Spherical ones, accord- 
ing to fome, are fuch whofe Powers terminate in 
the Root themfelves. 

As for Inftance, 5 and 6, all whofe Powers do 
end in 5 and 6, as the Square of 5 is 25, the 
Square of 6 is 36, rc... 

CIRCULATE, Circulation, in Chymiftry, fig- 
nifies the giving a Motion to Liquors contained in 
a double Veffel (that is, when the Necks of two 
Veflels are excellently well luted one into another) 
» excited by Fire and caufing the Vapours to afcend 
and defcend to and fro; which Operation is in- 
tended either to fubtilize the Liquors, ot elfe to 
open fome hard Body that is mingled with them. 
The circulating Veffel is fometimes called a Peli- 
cane, or a blind Alembick. 

CIRCULATION of the Blood, is that Motion 
of it which is produced by the continual Reci- 
procation of the Pulfe ; whereby there is a conftant 
Expulfion of the Blood from the Heart into the 
Arteries, and as conftant and continual an Influx 
of Blood into it out of the Cava; and feeing the 
Vena Cava, from whence the Supply comes, is ne- 
ver drawn dry ; nor on the other Hand, the Arte- 
ries which receive the Blood from the Heart con- 
tinually, are unduly {well’d with it; it muft ne- 
ceffarily follow (as our great Harvey firft plainly 
proved) that this Motion proceeds circularly, and 
that the Blood is continually driven out of the 


Heart. into the Arteries, and out of thefe into the 
Parts to be nourifh’d ; ftom whence it is reforbed 
by the Capillary Veins, which carry it into the 
larger, and thefe into. the Cava, from whence it re- 
turns to the Heart again. ~The Reafons enforcing 
the Neceflity of a Crrculation of the Blood are thefe. 

1. The great Quantity of Blood that is driven 
out of the Heart into the Arteries at every Pulfe. 
Tor tho’ the Ancients who knew not this Circula- 
tion, imagin’d, that only a drop or two was ex- 
pell’d by every syjtole, which they were neceffita- 
ted to {uppofe, to avoid the great Diftention that 
the Arteries muft be liable to, if any confiderable 
Quantity iffued into them ; yet it is certain and 
demonftrable, that there muft needs an Ounce, or 
more, be driven into them each time : For (taking 

sit for granted, that there is no other:way for any 

Liquor to pafs from the Stomach to the Kidneys 
but thro’ the Heart, along with the Blood) fecing 
if fome Men at fome times drink three Pints-of 
Drink, they fhall pifs it out again in half an Hour, 
yea more of Tunbridge Water in that fpace: And 
feeing, Secondly, that there is commonly as much 
Blood as Serum, that flows to the Kidneys (the 
Blood returning back by the Emulgent Veins) 
it is clear, that by the two Emulgents (which are 
none of the largeft Arteries) there muft pafs in 
half an Hour 6 Pounds of Liquor, all which muft 
come from the Heart; and how much more then 
may we conceive to be driven thro’ all the other 
Arteries that run thro’ the whole Body? This is 
moft accurately evinced. by Dr. Lower’s Experi- 
ment, which is this; “ I cut afunder (ays he) 
“ both the Cervical Arteries ina large Dog, and at 
“‘ the fame time thro’ an Hole made in the left 
*¢ fide of his Bréaft over-againft the Heart, 1 com- 
“ prefs’d the Trunk of the Aorta below the Heart 
“ with my Finger, to hinder any Blood from de- 
“¢ fcending by it; and, laftly, I took care alfo to 
 ftraiten the Srachial Arteries under the Axille, by 
“ which means almoft all the Blood was driven 
“ out of the Heart thro’ the Cervicals (befides that 
“© which was fent into the Vertebrals) and which is 
“ wonderful to be telated, within the twentieth 
“ part of an Hour the whole Mafs iffued out; fo 
“ that it is not to be denied, but that all pafles 
“ thro’ the Heart in that fpace. And tho’ it may 
be granted, that amidft fuch Wounds and Tor- 
tures the Heart does beat fomewhat quicker than 
at other times; yea the fame thing is partly evi- 
dent from Wounds in the Limbs when fome no- 
table Artery is cut afunder ; for ’tis ftrange in how 
{mall a time a Man will bleed to Death even at 
that one great Artery: Yet we may give a guels 
how much Blood is fent out of every Pulfe, even 
from ordinary opening of one Vein in the Arm, 
from whence a notable quantity of Blood will 
iffue ina fhort time, how much then may we /up- 
pofe would flow out of all the Veins, if they were 
open’d at one time ? Seeing then ’tis evident fo » 
great fuch a quantity of Blood is expell’d out of 
the Heart at every Sy/tole, and that for all that the 
Arteries are not unduly diftended, nor any part 
{well’d by it, neither yet the Cava and other Veins 
emptied ; *tis certain that the Blood that is driven 
into the Arteries flows back to the Heart by the 
Veins in a conftant Circulation. 

2, A fecond Argument to prove it, may be ta- 
ken from the Valves in the Veins, which are fo 
framed that Blood may freely flow thro’ them out 
‘of the lefler Veins into the greater (and fo into the 
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Cava) but not on the contrary, out of the greater 
into the lefs. Yeas if one blow into the Cava thro’ 
a Pipe, there will no Wind pafs into the {maller 
Veins; but on the contrary, if you blow up the 
leffer Veins, the Wind will readily pafs to the lar- 
ger, and fo to the Cava, 

3. And laftly, the fame thing is moft clear by 
the Ligature in Blood-letting: For whether you 
let Blood in the Arm or Foot; you always tie the 
Fillet above where you intend to make the Ori- 
fice, and then the Vein below the Ligature will 
prefently fill and grow tumid, but above it will 
fall and almoft difappear; which muft tieeds be 
from hence, for that the Blood being driven along 
the Arteries towards the extream parts, returns by 
the Veins, and afcends upwards, which coming to 
the Ligature, and being ftop’d there, {wells the 
Vein below the Ligature, and fpurts out as foon 
as the Orifice is made; but when the Fillet is 
loofed again, the Blood flows no longer out there- 
at, but holds on its wonted Channel, the Vein 
and the Orifice clofes up again. 

Having fufficiently demonftrated the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, we will fhew two things far- 
ther ; Fivjt, How the Blood paffes out of the Ar- 
teries into the Veins ; and, Secondly, in what time 
it may be fuppofed to pafs thro’ the Heart in its 
ordinary Circulation. 

As to the faft, it was the Opinion of Riolanus, 
that the Blood circulated only thro’ the larger 
Veffels, by Anaftomofis or Inofculation of the 
Veins with the Arteries ; and that that which run 
into the fmaller, wasall fpent on the Nutrition of 
the Parts. But it is clear, that there muft bea 
Circulation even in the f{malleft, from the great 
quantity of Blood, that will flow out of the leaft 
Artery in the Hand or Foot when it is cut ; which 
it were very abfurd to imagine to be all {pent on 
the nourifhment of the refpective Parts. Now 
there are but two ways whereby the Blood can 
be fuppofed to pafs out of the Arteries into the 
Veins, viz. either by the former’s being continued 
to, of opening into the latter by Inofculation, or 
elfe by the Capillary Arteries letting out their 
Blood into the Pores of the Subftance of the 
Parts, on whofe Nutrition part is fpent, and the 
Remainder imbibed by the gaping Mouths of the 
Capillary Veins. That it is neceflary to admit of 
this latter way, is evident, becaufe it part of the 
Arterial Blood did not iffue into the Subftance of 
che Parts, they could. not be nourifh’d by it 5 for 
while it is in the Veffels, it may add Warmth in- 
deed tothe Parts thro’ which it flows, but cannot 
nourifh them, feeing even the Veffels themfelves 
are not nourifh’d by that. Stream of Blood that 
glides along their Cavity, but by Capillaries run- 
ning thro’ their Coats; and if the Blood be driven 
into the Subflance of the Parts, and that in a 
greater quantity than fuffices for their Nourifh- 
ment (as was juft now fhewn that it is) what is 
fuperfluous muft needs enter the Mouths of the 
Capillary Veins, from which it goes forward to 
the larger, and fo to the Heart: But feeing this 
way of transfufing the Blood thro’ the Subftance 
of the Parts, has feem’d to fome not to anfwer to 
that hafty Circulation of it as above demonftrated ; 
they have thought it neceflary alfo to admit of the 
former way, namely, Anaftomofes, by which the 
Veins are continued to the Arteries, and that not 
only in their larger Branches (as that notable one 
of the Splenick Artery with the Splenick Vein) 
but alfo in their fmaller Twigs in the extreme 


Parts. But we muft confider, that in a living 
Body the folid Parts are infinitely more porous 
and permeable than in a dead ; {o that tho’ the 
Anatomifts find their Subftance fo denfe and clofe, 
as to make it feem almoft impoilible they fhould 
permit. fo quick a paffage to the Blood thro’ them, 
yet they fhould rather believe it, than fuppofe 
fuch Anaftomofes as they cannot: difcoyer (tho’ 
it were not difficult to find them out if they had 
an Exiftence; ) for abating the fingle one of the 
Splenick Artery with the Ramus Splenicus of the 
Porta (and perhaps fome of the Arteria with the 
Vena Pulmonarss in the Lungs) none of the lateft 
moft accurate Anatomifts have been able to find 
out any. And as for that mentioned, it feems ra- 
ther to be of an Artery with an Artery (fuch as 
ate frequent _in feveral Parts of the Body, as are 
alfo of one Vein with another) than of an Artery 
with a Vein; for the Porta from which this Ramus 
is propagated, is generally reputed rather an Arte- . 
ry than a Vein. 


And, Secondly, as to the Space of Time in which 


the whole Mafs of Blood may ordinarily circulate 
thro’ the Heart, it is probably much fhorter than 
many have imagin’d. For {uppofing that the Heart 
makes 2000 Pulfes an Hour (which is the leaft 
Number any {poke of, and fome have told twice 
as many) and that at every Pulfe there is expelled 
an Ounce of Blood (which we may well fuppofe, 
feeing the Ventricles are wide enough to contain 2 
Ounces; and that it is probable alfo, both that 
they are filled near full in the Dia/tole, and that 


they are near, if not quite emptied by the ftrong 
Conftridtion of the Heart in the Sy/tole) feeing the 
whole Mafs ufually exceeds not four and twenty 


Pound, it will be circulated fix or feven times o- 
ver thro’ the Heart in the Space of an Hour. And 
by fo much the oftner, by sn much the Blood 
comes fhort of the fuppofed Quantity, or the Pulfe 


either naturally, or by a Fever, Spirituous Liquors, 


or violent Motion is rendred more frequent. By 


which quick Motion the Blood it felf is kept from 


Coagulation and Putrefaction, and the Parts are 
cherifh’d with vital Heat, which Heat of the 
Parts ismuch according to the Slownefs or Rapid- 
nefs of the Circulation: So when we fit ftill, and 
the Pulfe is flow or rare, we grow cold ; but when 
upon running, or any other violent Exercife the 
Pulfe becomes more frequent and quick, we be- 
come hot. ; 
CIRCULATORIUM, is a Glafs Veffel, where- 
in the Liquor infufed by its afcending and defcend- 


ing, rolls about as it were in a Circle: There are » 


feveral forts of thefe Veffels, but two efpecially of 
moment and ufe, that called Pel:canus, and the o- 
ther Diota : Which fee 5 as alfo Double Veffel. 
CIRCULUS, is a round Inftrument made of 
Tron, ufed_by Chymifts for the cutting off the 
Necks of Glafs Veflels ; which is perform’d thus ; 
The Inftrument being heated is apply’d to the 
Glafs Veffel, and is there continued till it grow 
hot; then with fome drops of cold Water, ora 
cold Blaft upon it, it flies in pieces. ‘This way 
they cut off the Necks of Retorts or Cucurbits. 
CIRCUMAGENTES Mu/culi, are certain o- 
blique Mufcles of the Eyes, fo called from their 
helping to wind and turn the Eyes round about. 
- CIRCUMAMBIENT : See Ambient. 
CIRCUMFERENCE, is the outermoft bound- 
ing Line of any Plane Figure, but it more proper- 
ly belongs to the Perimeter of a Circle 5 as is ap- 
parent 
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ee from the Genefis of a Circle. See Cir- 
cle, 

CIRCUMFERENTER, and Inftrument ufed 
in Surveying, being the fame with the Theodblite : 
Which {ee. 
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CIRCUMFLEX Accent, in Grammar, is com- Foot dbo 53 2310 20 13)3 21 oo 
pofed both of the Acute and the Grave, and it’s 3}——in the aie yt = Np 
exprefled thus (4 ). Knee BY Bo SO 5 713) OT.ate 

CIRCUMGYRATION, is the wheeling Mo- | | 7/Lower Leader 22 §4 $016 12 colt 50 24/8 
tion of any Body round a Center. 2\y ee He 7 ; 4 y 

CIRCUM-POLAR Stars, are fuch Stars as} | , ne i ons §7 52|0 14 20]! 47 24 

‘being pretty near our North Pole, do move round co's Tail dhs 24 130 13 3élt 20 24j2 
it, and in our Latitude never fet, or go below] | «Icy, gear’s lef | t 
the Horizon, : Thigh ¢j23. 43 359 05 aS) 59 24}e 


-. ATABLE of Circum-Polar Stars. N.B. 0. flands for 4 Stars in Charles’s Wain. 


The Ufe of this Table. 


Light —A. [D'fference in}, 

foenfion. in| Time bet veen| Azimuth un 
Time under| thePole-Sta} 4&7 thePole- 
the Pole: Star 

Star, 


|H. M. S./H. M.S./D. M.S, 


Names. fot 
1. For the Hour o : 
and thePole we of the Niche, 


"apn ALU IDA? 
*8uiyfroD 


In a North Widow (or. any convenient Place) 
hang up a fine String with a weighty Plum- 
met, and placing your Eye at fome’ diftance 


; |Upper ane « 


erin eh © 03 52/9 of 26]9 


Bes Ady bole ane 
3 rae Tal d 99 20 Tilo 03 1¢]) 19 19/8 eee n iaiee aed batt oa 
: ? 
2|Cor Caroli 29 36 4.19 00 o5J0 00 g4}F | | the Pole-Star together; then from that Star’s Right 
: alse ee, 00 39 4519 09 14]0 02 o2|#| | Alcenfion (in the Table) take the Right d/cenfion 
of ibs ay efet 07 0212 03 gal 33 ool” ay A agete 24 Hours to the Star’s (if need 
a| Fip of his Tail for 28 slo” os acho ¢7 ool” ne a e Remainder is the exaét Time of the 
2) Antepenult. fe f he: on 
in Dr. Tail, fe! 47 49/0 10 5S|t 16 45) 
2|Upper Guard N. B. The Stars mark’d with Win the lat Co- 
ofthe little GJo2 26 oslo 24 ade 55 48) ae eu under the Pole after they have 
Bear een in the Vertical of the Pole-Star, “ when 
gfLower Guard }>2 57 I5Jo 26 sclo 24 36/7 they are Weft of the Pole. 
3 Draco, 27+ al ° 
ee ay 5 02 99 41> 18 oe 27 oof W 2. To find a true Meridian, 
2 26- y] ee : : ie 
Vea pe oa it : ‘ id om ey , 3 ia ; Place a ees Line and Plummiet behind the 
3]———24-——og. 36 430 30 aol; 34. {| | former (which was for the Hour) and having by 
3]———20---—}93 58 34[> 30 43) 12 36/0 the former obferved when, any Star in the Table 
gfBirft in hisHearlog 59 3cfo 23 4°13 45 oof] | comes toa Perpendicular with the Pole-Star, then 
. PrN on IB og 24 Golo ag}1) [y99 apr count One aa or Watch) the diffe- 
he Hea ; rence in Lime exprefled in the fecond Column, 
‘ aces a 36 0§ 3410 20 3c/4 00 361g and onan 2 ae Star you obferve ; then at 
a 06 37 Od}> 35 42f¢ of r2}]| the Moment when the Account is up; bring the 
“ts apy Pie f two Strings and the Star all ina Right-Line, and. 
3 upper thee 97 11 2210 37 56)3 56 24/7 then your two Strings are in the Meridian, 
|9man's upp ar hee bil es two laft Columns ‘ferve for the fame 
Win 27 «+13 O 21 45/3 56 24)W| | ule. é 
3}Star in herPre@fllo7 51 2¢J0 19 aclz 45 colw For when any of thefe Stars ate under the Pole- 
2 ae her Tail Jo$ 10 3¢J0 19 §9)3.. 37 a2|w|| Star, making the two Strings cut both the Pole- 
| Sotiin fap tsi0ds 1 aelel Or erie Maties rac ee ea ae 
; tan Line, as is the Azimu - 
: Samal in . Ee 7 4 3 a ss i prefs'd in the Table; which -¢zimuth is hewn to 
alCeliopea’s Chair {is 46 oplo ae PM ir ‘ af be Eaft or Weft, as in the laft Column. 
——Breaft fi2 20 48lo © 16 48|W ; Wa : 
: Star in the Hip fi i vs id valk pred ie N. B. There ate 3 Stats in the Table, which 
3f-—i8 her Knee [13 08 4s|o 03 4ilo 31 12/E being under the Pole-Star, ate infenfibly near 
3)—in ber Leg [13 39 380 07 53\€ 01 12/E the Meridian, wz. Caffopeia’s Hip, Cor Caro- 
2 108 13 5039/0 06 yolt 42 oof E + and Alioth ; fo that ona ety» a 
er the Pole-Star, a Meridian may be foun 
Medufa’s Head |x I 2 13 4S/E : 
Tasate saree tapas ap tsp te 4 (very neat) by one Thread; 
his Side I5 14 559 14 x 2 26 24 BE Obferve alfo, That there 1S ju our ours 
Capella in Au- (wanting only one Second) between the com- 
riga . ‘7.13 §5]0 20 gcf3 40 48/E ing of Cor Caroli and the 24th Star of Draco 
2{—in his right i968 Gate site (in Tycho’s Catalogue) under the Pole-Star. 
Shoulder ¥1S513...9 
N.inGr.Beat’s 
a right Foot [20 §0 490 20 52/3 28 I12/E 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED ; in Geometry a Figure 
is faid to be Gircumferibed, when either the An- 
gles, Sides or Planes of the outward Figure, 
touch all the Angles of the Figure that is infcribed. 
° CIRCUMSCRIPTION, in Natnral Philofo- 
phy; is the Termination or certain Bounds or Li- 
mits of any Natural Body. ‘They make it either 
Internal, which belongs to the Effence and Quan- 
tity of every Body, whereby it hath a certain de- 
terminate Exxtenfion, Bounds and Figure : Or Ex- 
ternal, which they call alfo Local, becaufe it is re- 
ferred to the Place within which any Body is con- 
fined; for a Body is faid to be Circum|cribed Lo- 
cally, or to be ina Place CircumJcriptively, when 
it hath a certain and determinate Ubi or Place; in 
refpect of the Circum-Ambient Bodies. , 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or the Line of Cir- 
cumvallation, in Fortification; is a Trench border- 
ed with a Parapet, dug round about the Befieg- 
er’s Camp, within Cannon-fhot of the Place, to 
hinder thé Relief of the Befieged, and_to ftop De- 
ferters: It is ufually flank’d at the Diftance of a 
Musket-fhot with Redoubts and other {mall Works, 
ot with Field Forts raifed upon the moft eminent 
Pofts: Care muft be taken never to draw a Line 
of Circumvallation at. the Bottom of a_ rifing 
Ground, left the Enemy, having feized on the Sta- 
tion, inould plant Cannon there, and by that Means 
command the Line. “This Line is ufually about 
feven Foot deep, and twelve broad. 

CIRRI, in Botany, are thofe fine Strings or 
Hairs by which fome Plants faften themfelves in 
order to their Support in their creeping, as Ivy, e7¢. 

CIRSOCELE, isa Swelling of the preparing 
Veflels about the Tefticles, fo that they fometimes 
look like a Third Tefticle. Blanchard. 

CIRCOS or Varix, is a Dilatation and Swel- 
ling of the Veins, crooking or winding, and ari- 
fing in one or more Parts of the Body, infomuch 
as the Veins threaten a Rupture. Blanchard, 


Perpendiculars e g or Eg. ‘Then draw the Tranf 
verfe Lines Df and D F, evc. cutting thofe Per- 
pendiculars in 4 and bh; exc. by which Means you 
may find as. many Points as you pleafe in thofe 
-Perpendiculars, through which to draw the Curve 
Db Ab Bb (which may be continued below the 
Circle if you pleafe.)\ And. this is called the 
Ciffoid. | 

A Way to defcribe which Curve Organically 
the Second Figure reprefents. ¥ 


Pen 


Where two Rulers being faftened at C and D, 
and moveable upon thofe Points, interfect one a- 
nother, as at 0, or in B ; and then a Square, as 
L GE, being fo placed that G £ and L B are co- 
incident ; as alfo the three Points 0, B and £, 
if the two Rulers be moved upwards, fo then the 
interfeGting Point 0 begins to afcend, and the 


oo Square at the fame time moves upwards alfo, with 
CISSOID, the Name of a Curve Line invent-| ;,, upper Leg LG always parallel. to CD, bi 8s 


_ ed by Diocles, and thus produced or generated : ; 
ee wre, j ; Interfection of the Point H, or Angle of the Square 
ke site Pe Hye Die oe a Circle 4B) oith the Rule F D shall, sits Afcent, defetibe 
cutting one another at Right Angles. the Curve BHD, which is the true Ciffoid. 


A Propofition, 


If from any Point of the Diameter C D (See Fig. 
L. above) as from G, you draw a Perpendicular, as 
GE, through the Ciffoid, the Lines CG, GE, 
|GD and GH will be continually proportionable, 


Demonftration. 


The Lines GE and IF being Right Sines, 
and alfo G D and IC being verfed Sines of equal 
Arks, will be equal; wherefore becaufe of the 
Circle, DI: IF (ue CG: GE): :1F: IC; 
i,e. GE:GD. But by Similar Triangles, DG: 
GH;: DI: IF (that 1s, asCG : GE;) fo is 
CG, GE::GE}GD:: GD, GH, that is, 


thofe Lines are all in continual Proportion. 
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How by the Help of his Curve to find two 
mean Proportionals; fee Sturm, Math. Enucleas. 
Prop. 21. of Book 2. and Conf. 1. 

CITADEL, is a Fort of 4, 5 or 6 Baftions, 
built fomewhere near a City, that it may com- 
mand it ie Cafe - a Rebellion ; fo that the City is 
From Bake cqual Avkeaseee and By or Be not fortify’d on that Part againft the Citadel, tho’ 
and BF; od Hes ie e or E, we. fea the | the Citadel is againft the City. ‘The moft a 

rats, orm 


See nnn rEern errs eee 
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Form for Citadels is that of a Pentagon, a Square 
being too weak, and an Hexagon too big. 

CITTA, or Pica, is a depraved Appetite, when 
People long for thofe things which are not fit to be, 
nor never are eat, as Lime, Coals, Shells, Cloth, 
Hides, Sand, 7c. Blanchard. 

CIVIL-DAY: See Day. 

CIVIL-LAW, is properly the peculiar Law of 
each State, Country or City: But what we ufu- 
ally mean by the Ciwl-Law, is a Body of Laws 
compofed out of the beft of the Roman and Greci- 
an Laws, and which was in the main recetved and 
obferved throughout all the Rowan Dominions for 
above Twelve Hundred Years. The Romans took 
the firtt Grounds of this Law from the Twelve 
Tables, which were Abridgements of the Laws of 
Solon at Athens, and of other Cities in Greece, fa- 
mous for Knowledge and Wifdom, to which they 
added their own ancient Cuftoms of the City of 
Rome. 'Thefe written Laws were fubjeét to vari- 
ous Interpretations, whence Controverfies arifing, 
they were determined by the Judgment of the 
Learned ; and thefe Determinations were what 
they firft called Jus Guile, after their feveral 
Cafes were compofed, which, left the People fhould 
make them at pleafure, were fixed certain and 
folemn ; and this Part of their Law they called 
Attiones Juris, Cafes at Law: And by the bye, the 
Romans had alfo their Plebifcita, which were Laws 
made by the Commons without the Authority of 
the Senate. The Sus Honorarium, which was an 
Edi& of fome particular Magiftrate 5 the Senatus 
Confultum, rs was an Ordinance made by the 
fole Authority of the Senate; and the Principals 
Conftitutio, which was Enacted by the Prince or 
Emperor. Thefe Laws grew by degrees to a vaft 
number of Volumes ; and therefore the Emperor 
Suftintan commanded his Chancellor Tribouian, 
’ with the Affiftance of the other Eminent Law- 
yers of that Time, to reduce it toa perfect Body. 
Suidas, and fome others reflect on Tribonian’s 
Learning and mei in this great Work ; but 
no one can excufe his Hafte and want of Care, for 
he did that in Three Years time, which the Em- 

eror faith (in the Conftitutions) he could not 
Lave imagin’d would be effected in lefs than Ten. 
For this Law had now been in pra¢tce above 1000 
Years, and the Volumes of it were {welled to the 
orodigious Number of 2000, which ’twas impof- 
fible Be Tribonian to read over in that time, much 
lefs to compare and digeft them well. However 
this Body of Law is called the Dige/ts or Pandetts. 

This Body of the Civil-Law is divided into 
three Volumes, which are fill remaining ; viz. 
the Pandefts or Digefts, the Code, and the Inftitutes : 
Which fee. Afterwards to thefe were added the 
Authenticks, or Conftitutions of Fuftinian, called alfo 
Re Which fee, alfo under the Word Authen- 
LICKS. 

CIVIL-YEAR, is the Legal Year, or Annual 
Account of Time, which every Government ap- 
points to be ufed within its own Dominions ; and 
*tis fo called in contradiftin@ion to the Natural 
Year, which ismeafured exaétly by the Revolution 
of the Heavenly Bodies, — 

CLAMEA admittenda in Trinere Atturnatum, isa 
Writ whereby the King commands the Juftices in 
Lyre to admit of one’s Claim by Attorney that is 
employed in the King’s Service, and cannot come 
in his own Perfon. 
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CLAMPS, in a Ship, are thofe thick Timbers 
which lie fore and aft, under the Beams of the firtt 
Orlope, bearing them up at cither End: and are 
the fame that the Rifimgs are to the Deck. 

CLARETUM, amongtt the foreign Writers of 
Pharmacy, is an Aromatick Wine, impregnated 
with an Infufion, and fweetned with Sugar ; it is 
otherwife called Vinum Hippocraticum, —Hippocras 
Wine 5 allo medicated Wine : It is fo called becaufe 
it’s percolated and purified by a Wine Sack or Bag, 
through which it is drained from its Dregs. And 
this Bag is called Manica Hippocratis, 

CLARIFICATION, is the way to make Juices 
or thick Decoétions become clearer and finer, 
which is done three ways ; by letting the Dregs 
fubfide of themfelves, by Fermentation, or by 
the Addition of Vinegar, White of an Egg, or 
Milk, exc. either to precipitate the Dregs to the 
Bottom, or gather them ina Skum. 

CLARICATIO, fo the Civilians call Arefto fa- 
a Juper bonis mercatorium alienigenorum : Which 
Re. 
CLARION, a bearing in Heraldry of the fol- 
lowing Figure ; Ruby 3 Clarions 
Topaz, being the Arms of the 
Earl of Bath, by the, Name of 
Greenvile. Guillim takes thefe Cla- 
rions to bea kind of old fafhion- 
ed Trumpet; but others think 
they rather reprefent the Rudder 
ofa Ship; or as fome fay, the 
Reft for a Lance. 

CLASPERS, the twifted Ligaments or Threads 
with which certain Herbs or Shrubs, fuch as 
Briony and Vines takes hold of Trees or Plants 
that grow about them. 

Thefe Clafpers are of a Compound Nature, be- 
tween that of a Root anda Trunk. Their Ufe 
is fometimes for Support only, as in the Clafpers of 
Fines, Briony, &c. whofe Branches being long, 
flender and fragile, would fall by their own and 
their Fruits Weight ; but thefe Clafpers taking 
hold of any thing which is at Hand (which they 
do by a Natural Circumvolution which they have, 
thofe of Briony have a Retrograde Motion about 
every thitd Circle in the Form of a double Clafp, 
fo that if they mifs one way, they may catch the 
other). Sometimes the Ufe of Clafpers is alfo for 
Supply, asin the Trunk Roots of Ivy ;_ which being 
a Plant that.-mounts very high, and being of a 
clofer and more compact Subftance than that of 
Vines, the Sap would not be fufficiently fupplied to 
the upper Sprouts, unlefs thefe affifted the Mother 
Root ; but thefe ferve alfo for Support too. Some- 
times they ferve for Stabiliment, Propagation, ana 
Shade ; for the fir/t of thefe ferve the Clafpers of 
Cucumbers ; for the fecond, thofe, or rather the 
Trunk Roots of Chamezmil ; and for all three, the 
Trunk Roots of Strawberries, which mightily feem 
to delight in Shade, ; i 

CLAUDENT Mujcles, otherwife called Sem- 
circular, are thofe that fhut the Eye-lids ; being 
placed between the Inner Membrane of that Part, 
and the Hefhy Membrane. 'Thefe two Mufcles be- 
ing cantraéted, fhut up the Eye, the greater draw- 
ing down the upper Eye-lid, and. the lefs pulling 
up the lower, which falls down again through its 
own Gravity, and the Relaxation of its Fibres. 

CLAVICUL, or Channel Bones, are two lit- 
tle ones which are fituated at the Bafis of the 
Neck above the Breaft, on each Side one: They 
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\ 
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are pretty long and {mall, and at one End are join- 
ed to the Production of the Scapule, called Acro- 


mion, by a peculiar Arciculation, which they call 


Synchondrofis ; at the other End they are joined to 
the upper Part of the Sternum, by an Articulation 
which they call Arthrodia. They are in the Shape 
of a long (/’) for the Paflage of the Veffels which 


pafs under them, and to facilitate the Motion of 


the Arms : Their Ufe is to fuftain the Scapule, to 
which the Arms are articulated ; and becaufe the 
Petoral Mufele which pulls the Arm a-crofs the 
Breaft, is inferted near the upper End of the 
Shoulder-Bone ; if the-Clavicule did not keep the 
Scapule to’ which the Head of the Humerw is al- 


ways joined at an equal Diftance from the Sterumm, | 


the upper Part of the Arm only, and notthe Hand, 
mu{t have been pulled forwards. 
~CLAVUS, is a Pain in a {mall Part of the 

Head, commonly above the Eye in the Eye-brow, 
and feems as if that’ Part of the Head were bord 
through with alittle dugur or Whimble. Dr. Sy- 
denbam calls fuch a Pain in the ‘Top of the Head 
of Hyfterical Perfons, Clavus Hyjtericus. 

CLAUSUM Fregir, fignifies as much as an 
AGion of Trefpafs; and is fo called, becaufe in 
the Writ fach a one is f@mmoned to an{wer, 
Quare claufion fregit ? that is, Why he did fuch a 
Trefpafs 2 

CLAYVES or Watles, a Term in Fortification : 
See Hurdles. 

CLEAR Viffon: See Vifton. 

CLEAT, is a Piece of Wood fattned to the 
Yard-Arm of a Ship, to keep the Ropes from 
flipping off the Yard. i 


-— CLECHE, a Term in Heral- 
@ dry for any Ordinary being pier- 

4 ced through with the fame Fi- 

gure, as here, He beareth Gules, 
‘a Saltier Cleche, that is, one pier- 
ced through with another. 


CLEIDION, the fame with Clavicula, 

CLEPSYDRA, an Inftrument anciently ufed, 
efpecially among the Egyptians, to meafure Time, 
by the running of Water out of one Veflel into 
another: Firlf invented by Scipio Manfica, or at 
leaft brought firft by him to Rome 5 for Pierius in 
his Hieroz/ypbicks tells us, The Priefts of Acanta, a 
Town beyond the River Nile in Eypt, did ufe 


every Day to pour Water into a Veffel, by the | N 


‘dropping of which through a fmall Hole, they 
meafured ‘Time. 

_ "There were many kinds of them, but all had 
this in conimon, that the Water ran gently thro’ 
4 narrow Paflage from one Vefiel into another ; 
and in the lower was a Piece of Cork or light 
Wood, which as the Vefel filled, rofe up by de- 

rees, and fo fhewed the Hour. 

Plutarch obferves one Inconvenience in thefe 
Water-Cocks, i, ¢. that the Air, according to its 
different Temperature, as to Heat, Cold, Denfity 
or Rarity, had an Influence on the running of the 
Water, fo that it muft meafure Time unequally. 
And another greater there was, which a good 
while was unheeded, viz. that the Water always 
ran flower out, according as its Quantity and 
Prefflure in the Veffel abated ; to remedy this, 
the Orontes invented a Clep[ydra in the Form of a 


{mall Ship floating on the Water, and which em- 


'mands of 
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ptied it felf by Means of a Syphon, placed in the 
Middle of it ; but which way the Hours by this 
Means. wete made equal, 
{criptions given of the thing being very ob{cure. 
Some of thefe Clep/ydre were fo made, as that 


without changing the Dial, the Hours were fome- ~ 


times longer, and fometimes fhorter, by Means of 
an Inequality in the Index, or Hand, and which 
Vitruvius fays, depended on the Management of 
the Water : for in the long Days they made the 
Hole narrower, and fo the Water ran proportiona- 


‘bly flower ; and in the Winter, when the Days. 


were fhort, the Hole was made larger, which, 


made the Water flow the fafter, and fo the Index: 


turned round alfo the fafter. s 

CLERICO admittendo, is a Writ directed to 
the Bifhop, for the admitting of»a Clerk toa Be- 
nefice upon a ve admittas, tried and found for the 
Party that procureth the Writ. 

CLERICO capto per Statuum Mercatorum,. ce 
isa Writ dire@ted: to’ the Bifhop, for the Delivery 
of a Clerk out of Prifon, that is in Cuftody upon: 
the Breach of a Statute Merchant. i 

CLERICO  convitto commiffo Ecclefie in defetts 
Ordinarii deliberando, exc. is a Writ for the Deli- 
very ofa Clerk to his Ordinary. that formerly was; 
convicted of Felony, by reafon his Ordinary did: 
not challenge him according to the Privileges of a 
Clerk. 

CLERICO infra Sacros Ordines conflitutio nor 
elogendo in Officium, is a Writ directed to the Bay~ 
liffs, exc. that have thruit a Bailiwick or Beadle- 
fhip upon one in Holy Orders, charging them to 
releafe hiny again. 

CLERK Controuler of the King’s Houfe (where- 
of there be two) is an Officer in Court, that hath 
Place and Seat in the Counting-houf2, aid Autho- 
rity to allow or difallow the Charges or De- 
Purfuivants, and Meffengers of the 
Green-Cloth, Purveyers or the like: He hath alfo 
the over-fight and controuling of all Defaults, De- 
feéts and Mifcarriages of any of the Inferiour OF 
ficers ; and fits in the Counting-Houfe with the Su- 
periour Officers, viz. the Lord Steward, Treafu- 
rer, Controuler and Cofferor, either for correcting or 
bettering things out of Order, with feveral other 
Matters. 

CLERK of the 4s, is an Officer of the Navy, 
who receives and-enters the Commiffions and 
Warrants of the Lord-Admiral, and. regifters the 
A@s and Orders of the Commiffioners of the 


avy. 
CLERK of 4/f, is he that writeth all things 


judicially done by the Juftices of Afize in their 


Circuits. 

CLERK of the Check, is an Officer in Court, fo 
called, becaufe he hath the Check and Controulment 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, and all other ordi- 
nary . Yeomen or Ubhers belonging either ‘to the 
King, or Queen, or Prince, either giving leave, 
or allowing their Abfences or Defeéts, in Atten- 
dance, or diminifhing'their Wages for the fame. 

CLERK of the Crown, is a Clerk or Officer in 
the King’s-Bench, whofe Bufinefs is to read, 
frame and record all Indictments. againt Traitors, 
Felons and other Offenders there arraigned upon 
any publick Crime. He is otherwife called Clerk 
of the Crown-Office, or Clerk of the Crown in the King’s 
Bench, ; 

CLERK of the Crown in Chancery, is an Officer 
there, that by himfelf or his Deputy, is continu- 


ally 


I cannot find, the De- 
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Ally to attend the Lord-Chancellor, or Lord- 
Keeper, for f{pecial Matters of State, by Com- 
miffion or the like, either immediately from his 
Majefty, or by Order of his Council, as well or- 
dinary as extraordinary : Alfo all general Pardons 
upon Grants of them at the King’s Coronation, 
or ata Parliament, the Writs of Parliament, with 
the Names of Knights and Burgeffes, are return- 
ed into this Office. He ‘hath alfo the making of 
fpecial Pardons, and Writs of Execution upon 
Bonds of Statute Staple forfeited. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas, does tranfcribe and certify into the 
King’s-Bench, the Tenor of the Records of the 
Caufe or A&tion, upon which the Writ of Errot 
(made by the Curféror) is brought there to bejudg- 
ed and determined. : 

CLERK of the Errors in the King’s-Bench, does 
likewife tranfcribe and certify the Records of fuch 
- Caufes in that Court into the Exchequer, if the 
Caufe or Aétion were by Bill. 

CLERK of the Errors in the Exchequer, does 
tranfcribe the Records certified thither out of the 
King’s-Bench, and prepares them for Judgment 
in the Court of Exchequer, to be given by the 

uftice of the Common-Pleas and Barons there. 

CLERK of the Effoigus, is an Officer belonging 
to the Court of Common-Pleas, who only keepeth 
the Effoign-Roll, and hath for entring every E/Joign 
Six-pence, and for every Exception to bar the Ef- 
_ feign, in Cafe where the Party hath omitted his 

Time, Six-pence. He hath alfo the providing of 
Parchment, and cutting it into Rolls, and making 
the Number upon them, and Delivery out of all 
the Rolls to every Officer, and receiving them 
again when they be written. 

CLERK of the Eftreats, belongs to the Exche- 
quer, and every Term receiveth the Eftreats out 
of the Lord Treafurer’s Remembrancer’s Office, 
and writeth them out to be levyed for the King : 
He alfo maketh Schedules of fuch Sums ¢ftreated 
as are to be difcharged. 

CLERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, or Warden 
of the Hamper, is an Officer in the Chancery, 
whofe Bufinefs is to receive all Money due to the 
King’s Majefty for the Seals of Charters, Patents, 
Commiffions and Writs ; as alfo Fees due to the 
Officers for Enrolling and Examining the fame. 
He is obliged to attend on the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lord Keeper daily in Term time, and at all 
times of Sealing. 

RK of the Guries, or Curata Writs, is an 

Officer belonging to the Court of Common-Pleas, 

which maketh out the Writs called Habeas Corpora, 

and Diftringas, for the Appearance of the Jury either 
in Court or at Affizes, after that the Jury or Pan- 
nel is returned upon the venire facias, 

CLERK of the King’s Great Wardrobe, is an Offi- 
cer of the King’s Houfe, that keepeth an Account 
or Inventory in Writing of all things belonging to 
the King’s Wardrobe. 

CLERK of the King’s Silver, is an Officer be- 
longing to the Common-Pleas, to whom every 

_ Fine is brought, after it has been with the Cu/tos 

Brevium, and by whom the Effect of the Writ of 

Covenant is entredinto a Paper-Book, and accord- 

ing to that Note, all the Fines of that Term are 

alfo Recorded in the Rolls of the Court. 

CLERK of the Market, is an Officer of the 
King’s Houfe, whofe Duty is to take Charge of 
the King’s Meafures, and to keep the Standards of 


them ; that is, Examples of all the Meafures that 
ought to be through the Land. 

CLERK Marfhal of the King’s Honfe, feems to 
be an Officer thatattends the Marfhal in his Court, 
and Recordeth all his Proceedings. 

CLERK of the Nichils or Nibils, is an Officer in 
the Exchequer, that maketh a Roll of all fuch 
Sums as are nihiled by the Sheriff upon their 
Eftreats of Green Wax, and delivereth the fame 
into the Lord Treafurer’s Remembrancer’s Office, to 
have Execution done upon them for the King, 

CLERK of the Outlawries, is an Officer belong- 
ing to the Court of Common-Pleas, being a Depu- 
ty tothe King’s Attorney-General, for making ‘out 
the Writs of Capia utlegatum after Outlanry ; and 
the King’s Arterney’s Name is to every one of thofe 


| Writs. And whereas Seven-pence is paid for the 
Seal of every other Writ betwixt Party and Party, 


there is but a Penny paid for the Seal of this, be- 
caufe it goes out of the King’s Suit. 

CLERK of the Parliament, is he that recordeth 
all things done in the High Court of Parliament, 
and engroffeth them fairly into Parchment Rolls, 
for their better keeping to Pofterity. Of thefe 
there be two, one of the Higher, the other of the 
Lower, or Houfe of Commons. 

CLERK of the Peace, isan Officer belonging to 
the Seffions of the Peace ; his Duty is at the Sef- 
fions to read the Indictments, to’enroll the Acts, 
and draw the Procefs, to enroll Proclamations of 
Rates for Servant’s Wages, to enroll the Difcharge 
of Apprentices, to keep the Counterpart of the 
Indenture of Armour, ec, alfo to certify in the 
King’s-Bench, 'Tranf{cripts of Indi&tments, Out- 
lawries, Attainders and Conviétions had before the 
Juftices of the Peace within the time limited by 
Statute. 

CLEKK of the Pell, belongs to the Exchequer, 
whofe Bufinefs it is to enter Tellet’s Bills into a 
Parchment-Roll, called Pellis receprorum, and alfo 
to make another Roll of Payment, called Pellis ex- 
ituum wherein he fetteth down by what Warrant 
the Money was paid. 

CLERK of the Petty Bag, is an Officer in Chan- 
cery, whereof there are three, and the Mafter of 
the Rolls their Chief : Their Office is to Record 
the Return of all Inquifitions out of every Shire, 
all Liveries granted in the Court of Wards, all 
Ofter les marnes, to make all Patents of Cuftom- 
ers, Gaugers, Controulers and Aulnagers, Sum- 
mons of the Nobility, Clergy and Burgeffes to 
the Parliament; Commiffions directed to Knights 
and othersof every Shire for feifing of Subfidies ; 
Writs for Nomination of ColleGtors for the Fif- 
teenths, and all Traverfes upon any Office, Bill, 
or otherwife, and to receive the Money due to the 
King for the fame. | 

CLERK of the Pipe, belongs to the Exchequer, 
who having all Accounts and Debts due to the 
King, delivered and drawn out of the Remeni- 
brancer’s Office, chargeth them down into the 
great Roll ; who alfo writeth Summons to the 
Sheriff to levy the faid Debts upon the Goods and 
Chattels of the faid Debtors ; and if they have no 
Goods, then doth he draw them down to the’ 
Lord Treafurer’s Remembrancer, to write Eftreats 
againit their Lands. , 

CLERK of the Pleas, is an Officer in the Ex- 
chequer, in whofe Office the Officers of the Court 
upon fpecial Privileges belonging to them, ought 
to fue, or be fued upon any Adtion. 

7 CLERK. 
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The Second is C/fol-fa-ut Cliff, peculiar to the 
inner Parts, as the Tenor and Counter-Tenor. 

The Third is G-/ol-re-ut Cliff, which is only fet 
for the Treble or, higheft Part. 


CLERK of the Privy-Seal (whereof there be 
four) that attendeth the Lord-Kecper of the Privy- 
Seal 3 or if there be none fuch, upon the Principal 
Secretary, writing or making out all things that 
be fent by Warrant from the Signet to the Privy- 
Seal, and are to be pafs’d to the Great-Séal 5, as alfo 
to make out Privy-Seals upon any {pecial occafion 
of his Majefty’s Affairs ; as for Loan of Money, 
and fuch like. 

CLERK of the Sewers, is an Officer belonging 
to the Commiffioners of the Sewers, writing all 
things that they do by vertue of their Commif- 
fion : See Sewers. 

CLERK of the Signet, is an Officer continually 
attending upon his Majefty’s Principal Secretary, 
who always hath Cuftody of the Privy-Signet, as 
well for Sealing his Majefty’s Private Letters, as 
alfo fach-Grants as pafs his Majefty’s Hand by 
Bills figned. Of thefe there be four that attend 
in their courfe, and have their Diet at the Secre- 
tary’s Table. 

CLERK of the Treafw'y, belongs to the Common- 
Pleas, and hath the charge of keeping the Records 
of Nifi prius, hath the Fees due for all Searches, 
and hath the certifying of all Records into the 
King’s-Bench, when a Writ of Error is brought, 
and maketh out all Writs of Superfedeas de non m9- 
leftendo, which are granted for the Defendants, 
while the Writ of Error hangeth. Alfo he ma- 
keth all Exemplifications of Records being in the 
Treafury. 

CLERK of the Warrants, is an Officer peers 
ing to the Court of Commor-Pleas, which entreth 
all Warrants of Attorney for Plaintiff and Defen- 
dant, and enrolleth all Deeds of Indentures of 
Bargain and Sale, which are acknowledged in 
Court, or before any Judges out of the Court. 

CLEW, of the Sail of a Ship, is the lower Cor- 
ner of it which reaches down to that Earing,where 
the Tackles and Sheets are faftned ; fo that when a 
Sail is made goaring, or flaping by degrees, fhe.is 
faid to have a great Clew: And a Ship is faid to 

foread a great Clew, when fhe hath a very long 
Yard, and fo hath much Canvafe in her Sails. 

CLEW-GARNET, is a Rope faftned to the 
Clew of the Sail, and from thence runs in a Block 
{eized to the middle of the Main and Fore-yard ; 
its Ufe is to hale up the Clew of the Sail clofe to 
the middle of the Yard, in order to its being fur- 


and Sharping of Notes. 

CLIMACTERICAL Years, ate certain obfer- 
yable Years; which are fuppofed to be attended 
with fome grand Mutation of Life or Fortune ; as 


the yth Year, the 21ft, (made up of three times 


(being 9 times7) and the 81ft, (which is 9 times 
9) which two laft are called the Grand Climattericks. 
Aulus Gellius faith, This Whim came from the 
Chaldeans firft, and ’tis probable Pysbagoras had it 
from them, who ufed to talk much of the Effica- 
cy of the Number 7, with which he was mighti- 
ly in love. 


comprehended between two Circles parallel to the 
Equator, fo that from the beginning of the Climate 
to that of another next to it, there is halfan Hours 
difference in the longeft Siwmmer-day. Each Cli- 
mate alfo is divided into two half Clmates by a 
parallel Circle, which half Climare is call’d a Pa- 
rallel ; wherefore thefe Parellels muft differ from 
one another 4 of an Hour in the longeft Days. 
CLINCH (of a Cable) is that part of it which 
is bended about the Ring of the Anchor, and then 
feiz’d or made faft. 


at Sea, in a Profpeét of foul Weather, about the 
Ports ; which is, todrivea little Oakam into their 
Seams, that the Water may not come in at them, 

CLINOIDES, are four Proceffes in the infide 
of the Os Splenoides, forming a Cavity called Cella, 
Turfica, in the middle of that Bone, in which 
lies the Glandula Pituitaria. 

CLITORIS, isa Part in the Pudendum Mulie- 
bre feated before ; tis a long round Body naturally 
about the bignefs of the Uvula: It lies within the 
Skin, nor doth any part of it appear outwardly, 
but juft its Extremity; which is covered with a 
folding ofthe Skin made by the uaion of the Nym- 
phe, and is called its Preputiam, ‘The Subftance 
of it confifts of two fpongy Bodies like thofe of 
the Penis. They rife at two different places, in the 
lower Part of the Os Pubis, and approaching on 
to the Body of the Clitoris, whofe Extremity, 
which is of an exquifite Senfe, is called its Glans, 
The two fpongy Bodies before they unite are cal- 
led by fome the Crura Chtoridis, and they are twice 
as long as the Body of the Clitoris. It hath two 
Mutcles arifing from the Protuberance of the I/chi- 
um, and are inferted in its fpongious Bodies ; they 
are called Ereftores Clitoridis, becaufe they have 
the fame Ufe as the Ereéfores Penis. The Clitoris 
hath Veins and Arteries from the Hemorrhoidal 
Veftels and the Pudenda, and Nerves from the In- 
tercoftal Pair. 

CLOATHED, the Seamen fay a Maft is cloath- 
ed, when the Sail is fo long as to reach down to 
the Gratings of the Hatches, fo thatno Wiad can 
blow below the Sail ; and they fay aShipfpreads 
much Cloth, when fhe hath broad Sails. 

CLOCKS and Clock-work : How to calculate 
all the Numbers and Proportions for any Move- 
rment, eve. feeunder Watch-work, 


CLOSE, in Mufick: See Cadence. 


led. 

CLEW-LINE, is the fame to the Top-fails, Top- 
gallant-[ails, and. Sprit-[ails, that the Clew-garnet 
is to the Main-[ail and Fore-fail, and has the very 
fame ule. Ina gut of Wind, when a Top-fail is 
to be taken in, firft hale home the Lee Clew-Line, 
and then the Sail will be taken in the eafier. 

CLIFF or Clef, a Term in Mufick, fignifying 
a certain Mark from the Pofition whereof the pro- 
per Places of all other. Notes in any Song or ee 
fon are underftood, by proving the faid Notes 
from thence according to the Scale of the Gamut ; 
wherein are contained three Septenaries of Letters, 
it. G,n4y epi ey 2 Fs which feven Letters 
of the Alphabet fetat the beginning of every Rule 
and Space reprefents as many € liffs ; But of thefe 
four are only ufed, and generally placed at the be- 
ginning of the Staves of every Leffon, either Vo- 
cal or In{trumental. 

The Firft is called F-a-ut Cliff, and appropria- 
ted only to the Ba/s or loweft Part. 


CLGSE, 


The Fourth is B-Cliff, or B-fa-b-vzi cliff, which 
is proper to all Parts, and ferves for the Hlatting . 


feven) the 49th (made of 7 times 7) the 63d, 


CLIMATE, is a Space on the Terreftrial Ginte ; 


CLINCHING, isa kind of flight Calking ufed © 


COA 


CLOSE, when any Bird is drawn. in a Coat of 
Arms with its Wings clofe down about it (z.e, not 
difplayed) and in a ftanding pofture, they Blazon 
it by this word Clofe ; but if it be Flying they call it 
Volant. 

-CLOSET'T, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying 
the half of a Barr, and the Barr ought to contain 
one fifth part of the Efcutcheon, as the Fe/Je doth 
the third: See Fe/fe. 

_ CLOUDS, are a Congeries of (chiefly) watery 
Particles, drawn or fent out of the Earth, in Va- 
pours which, when thefe Particles are very near- 
ly placed to one another, appear denfe and thick ; 
but when they are more rethbte, ate clear and 
bright, and fometimes almoft tranfparent. 

Tt hath been frequently Matter of difpute a- 
mongtt Naturalifts, how thefe olozds are {ufpend- 
ed in a Medium which mutt be lighter fpecifically 
than themfelves. But ’tis eafy to conceive that 
the Parts which compofe Clouds are fo many little 
Bubbles, having a watery Skin over a little Sphere 
of fluid Matter lighter than Air, and therefore 
may eafily, like the Bubbles of Soap and Water 
which the Children blow up with a little Pipe, 
be fupported by the Air: but whenever they are 
broken by the violent Agitation of Winds, or are 
driven againft the fides of Hills, exc. they muft 
change sie form of Bubbles and fall down in 
Rain: See the word Vapour. 

Mr. Boyle faith, An excellent Aftronomer affured 
him, That tho’ he had many times accurately 
meafured the Height of the Clouds, yet he could 
never find any (even white ones) to be 3 of a 
Mile high, and few did exceed 1 a Mile. 

CLOYED ; the “Seamen fay, when any thing 
is got into the Touch-hole of a Great Gun, fo 
that they cannot with a Priming-Iron make way 
for the hoe to be put in to prime her, they 
fay the Touch-bole is cloyed ; wherctore when Guns 
are nailed, &c. they fay they are Cloyed. 

CLYDON, is a Flu@uation of the Ventricle. 

CLYPEAL Cartilage : See Thyroides 

CLYPELFORMIS, a fort of Comets refem- 


' bling a Shield: See Difcus. 


CLYSMA, the fame with C/y/ter. 
CLYSSUS, among fome Chymifts, is a long 
Digeftion and Union of Oily Spirits (efpecially 


CON 


to clear the Deck of the Enem 
Boarded. 

COASTING, is that Part of N avigation where 
the Places affign’d are not far diftant, fo that a 
Ship may Sail in fight of Land, or within Sound- 
ings between them. 

For the Performance of which there is only re- 
quired good Knowledge of the Land, the Ufe of 
the Compats, and Lead or Sounding-Line ; fuch are 
the Voyages on the Narrow or Britifh Seas, be- 
tween England, Holland and France, alfo all about 
the Baltick Seas, and thofe in the Mediteranean are 
little elfe. 

‘COAT, by Anatomifts, is taken for a Membra- 
nous Cover of any part of the Body ; as the Coats 
of the Eye, Nerves, Arteries, erc. 

COATS, in a Ship, are pieces of tarr’d Can- 
vafe which are put about the Mafts at the Part- 
ners; they are alfo put about the Pumps at the 
Decks, that no Water may.go down there ; and 
thefe are alfo ufed at the Ridder: Head. 

COCCYGIS OS, is a Cartilaginous kind of 
Bone joined to the Extremity of the Os Sacrum 
it is compofed of 3 or 4 Bones, of which the low- 
er is ftill lefs than the upper, till the laft end ina 
{mall Cartilage, and it refembles a little Tail turn’d 
inwards : Its Ufe is to fuftain the Refum Inteftinum; 
it yields to the preffure of the Fetws in Women in 
Travail, and therefore Midwives ufe to thruft it 
backwards; but fometimes they do it fo rudely- 
and vena that it occafions very great Pain, fe- 
veral bad Effects, It’s called Os Coccygis, and becaufe 
it isin fhape fomething like a Cuckow’s Bill ; its 
Bones are {pongy and Be: and haye neither Pro- 
cefs nor Cavity, for the Spinal Marrow defcends 
no farther than the bottom of the Os Sacrum, which 
terminates in the firft Bone of the Os Coccygis. 

COCCYX, the fame with the Coccygs Os: 

| Which fee. 4 

COCHLEA, is a Cavity of the inner part of 
the Ear, fo called from its Windings and Turnings, 
for it has 3 or 4 Rings which mutually fucceed 
one another ; it is girt about with a very foft and 
thin Membrane: See Ear. 

COCKPIT, in a Man of War, is a place on the 

lower Floor or Deck abaft the main Capftan, ly- 
ing between the Platform or Orlop and the Stew- 


y when a Ship is 


5s 


Mineral ones) together, in order to make a Com-|ard’s Room, where are Subdivifions or Partitions 
ofition ar accurate Mixture of them. Sometimes | for the Purfer, the Surgeon, and his Mates. 

tis taken for an ExtraGtion and Union of the} COCK-SWAIN or Cockfon, is an Officer a- 

more fubtle Parts of any Plant, Vid. Rol/mk, Chym.:board a Man of War who hath the care of the 

Lib. 3. Sef. 2. Schroder, Lib. 3..c. 17. Sometimes for | Barge or Shallop, and all things belonging to it, 


a Medicine made of the moft active and energeti- | to be always ready with his Boat’s Gang or Crew, 


cal Parts of any Ingredients. 
COACERVATE Vacuum : See Vacuiim. 


and to Man the Boat on all occafions: ,He fits in 
the Stern of the Boat and Steers; and he hatha 


‘COACH, the Council-Chamber on board aj Whiftle to call and to encourage his Men. 


Flags-hip. 
COAGULATE, 


Go 
5S 


xa Confiftence to Liquors by evaporating {ome part| ment confi 


«of them over the Fire, or elfe by mixing Liquors 
together, which are of different Natures, to effect 
the fame thing; by either of which, and many 
other ways a Coagulation may be effected. 
COALITION, is the gathering together and 
uliiting into fenfible Mafles the minute Corpuf- 
ches which compofe any Concrete or Natural Body. 
Cwoalefcency is commonly taken for the fame. 
COAMINGS, aboard a Ship, are thofe Planks 
or that Frame which raifes up the Harches higher 
thitn the reft of the Deck, in which Loop-holes for 
Marskets to fhoot out at are ufually made, in order 


CONCOCTION or Digeftion, is the Fermen- 


nifies in Chymiftry to give] tation of the {malleft Particles which our Nourifh- 


fts of, that they may be made fit and 
proper for the Nourifhment and Increafe of a_li- 
ving Body ; the firft Concoftion is made in the Sto- 
mach by a kind of Ferment, as moft fuppofe, 
which partly remains there, from the Relicks of 
the former Meats, and partly flows thither from 
the Celiack Arteries: The fecond is made in the 
Guts by the Gall and Pancreatick Juice ; the third 
is in the Glandules of the Mefentery from the Lym- 
pha or Water which mixes it felf with the Chyle : 
the fourth is in the Lungs, from the mixing the 
' Air in fome meafure with the Blood there: The 
fifth is in the Veflels and Bowels, as in the Spleen, 
Liver, Tefticles, 7c, T CODE 


° 
a 


G.O:1 | omen | | 
The Roman Stier Denarius was 7% 4. Seftertins (mark’d thus IIS) was 2 Affés, and > of 
The Roman Gold Denariws’s were double in weight. the 4s, in Value 7 Farthings and <2 of a Far- 


The Roman Brazen As weighed : Ounce 5 valued | thing. i 
3 Farth. ~t. Denariws (mark’d thus, X) was 10 times the 4s, 


The Affarium was > of the 4s. and therefore was of our Money 7 Pence 3 Far- 


Ouadrans + part. things. 
"Phe Mirre was 4 of the 4s, or about + of our Fat- | Seftertinm was 81. 15.54. 2f. 


thing. 
An Account of the Hebrew Coins from Mr. Jeak’s ‘AMHMEREE 


PRONE Vea, 
: ight 2 Oz. Tro 
(a) Shekel, of the Sanéuary, ine he ie Ss eiling Money b 00 02 06 
4 (b) King’s Shekel, half the Santtuary Shekel, called Bekah GO. OY Os 
Silver (c) Third Part of the Shekel 00 00 10 
(d) Zz, Fourth Part of the Shekel 60° 00 OF 
Money (c) Gerab, Agurab, Kefoitab 09 00 of} 
Ww (f) Zabab bane 1 Oz. Troy, in Value 12 Silver bor Bie i 
Gold Golden Siculus or Sheke | Shekels of the Santtuary 2 
a Adarkon ; x 
Se: (g) Pe ebiip2 ok Darvon b each half fo much ©o 15 00 
=z Gold 100 sO bs si 
TP 
(b) Maneb, or Mina, or a Pound, valuable in Se oiket nell % 
30 Ox. Troy ST gt Sa 


(Sums of Money (i) Chichar or Talent saath an Treble Gold 4500 ©O 00 ©0 
in Weight 123 (b.Troy WA Silver 375 00 00 60 


pedia of Avithmetick makes it 4 Drams, which ac- 
counted 4 Ounce Troy, muft yield double the Value 
of x5 Shill. And moft Authors agree that the 
Gold Shekel was equal in Weight with the Silver 
Shekel, fo the Difference muft be only in the Value 
of the Metal. Some to keep up the Credit of dif- 
fering Authors, conceive there were two forts of 
Golden Shekels as well as Silver, the one double to 
the other. 

(zg) Thefe Golden Adarkons and Drackmons feem 
to be Perfian, or Coins of fome other Narions, and 
Current; not Coined in Judea, nor read of till af 
ter the Captivity ; for tho’ theWord be ufed 1 Chron, 
29.7. yet both Books of the Chronicles, as moft take 
it, were penn’d by Zara after his return from Baby- 
lon, in whofe Book mention is made thereof, as in 


(a) This piece of Coin is often mentioned in Sa- 
cred Writ, and looks like the Standard of all the 
reft, On the one Side was fhew'd the Veffel in 
which the Manna was, infcribed in this Perigraph 
Shekel frael, on the other Side the Rod of Aaron 
that budded, with this Infcription, Serufalem Kod- 
foafh, in Englifh, T: be Holy Ferufalem, called Shekel from 
Shakal to weigh: For Money, at the firft, feems to 
be a Merchandife, exchanged or given for other 
Commodities, as Gen. 23.16. after the Chaldee cal- 
led Silgha, and commonly with the Hebrews, Kefeph, 
j,e. Silyer ; and being put abfolutely, rendered a 
Silverling or Piece of Silver, by Expofitors, as ufual- 
ly as a Shekel, when the Quality is not mentioned, 
js taken for a Silver Shekel. 

(b) Firkt mentioned, Gen. 24. 22. paid by all as 
a Yearly Tribute, Exodus 30.13, 15. 2 Chron. 24. 6, 
g. towards the Repair of the Tabernacle firft, and 
after of the Temple. Between this and the Saz- 
Huary Shekel fome mentioned a third fort of Shekel, 
called the Common Shekel, valued at 20 4. of our 
Money; of which I find nothing but uncertainty. 

(c) In Nebem, to. 32. noted as a Yearly Tribute 
pre f° the Jews by a Civil Decree to the Second 

emple. 

(4) 1 Sam. 9. 8. {poken of and equal to the old 
Artick, Dram and Roman Penny, as feveral fay, and 
by fome called Zuz, Zura, Zur and Zura. 

(e) Agurab, render’d Gerab by the Chaldee Para- 
phrafe, and alfo Megna or Megha in that ‘Tongue 5 
by the Arabians, Meza; Greeks, Obolus 5 and in Eng- 
lifh, a Piece of Silver, x Sam. 2. 36. called alfo in the 
Hebreav, Kefoitab, becaufe Signed with the Image of 
a Lamb ; fee Gen. 33. 19. Fofhua 24. 32. Twenty of 
thefe made a Shekel, Exod. 30. 13. 


and in Exglifo rendred Drams. Alfted, in his Ency- 
clopwedia of ‘Arithmetick, makes the Value equal to a 
Ducat of Hungary: But Hunt, who throughout his 
Book hath much loft himfelf in valuing 2 Attick, 
Drams in the Zabab at 30 fo. and 2 Attick Drams 
in the Adarkon (which he faith is the Weight 
thereof) at15 5. 

(b) The Manch in Gold, by comparing 1 King. 
10. 17. with 2 Chron, 9. 16, is found to be 100 She- 
kels, which Buxtorf and others underftand not of 
the Holy but the Royal Shekel. "The Maneh in Ezek. 
45. 12. feems to be, 60 Shekels, and hereto feveral 
agree, but fome think it was now encreafed 19 She- 
kels more than of old, and call it the new Maneb, 
valued neverthelefs with moft after the Holy Shekel, 
in Silver at 7/. 105. Buxtorf tells us alfo of a Ma- 
neb of 25 Holy Shekels. The Affembly’s Annotations 
; on Exk, 45.12. make 3 forts of Manebs, viz. Com- 

(f) The Zabab, and Golden Shekel in Rider’s Di- | mon 15, the King’s 20, and the Holy 25 Shekels ; but 
Hlionary undervalued at 15s. for tho’ Hunt in his! the Word Manch is Singular and not Plural in the 
Handmaid to Arithmetick out of Breerwood dé Numms,| Hebrew Text there, as noting all thofe Divifions to 
mentioneth the Weight but two Attick Drams, yet| "make but one Maneh. 
he.valueth it at 30 Shill, Alfted in his Encyclo- 

(7) The 


Exra 2. 69..and 8. 27, ere. in Greek called Drachme, - 


Pi 
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Go: | 


(i) The Chichar, by fome wrote Kichar, and 
commonly tranflated Talent, contained 3000 She- 
kels, as may be collected from Exodus 38. 25, 26. 
where the Silver collected is exprefled to be 100 
Talents, and 1775 Shekels, ».g. and the Per- 
fons that paid it at half a Shekel a Piece, v. 26. 
numbred to be 603550, whereof the Half is 
301775, which divided by 3000, the Shekles in 
one Talent, makes 100 Talents, and leaves the 
odd Shekels remaining 30) 1775 (100 


3. 000 


The Talent thus valued after the Holy Shekels, 
makes the number of Talents mentioned in fome 
Texts of Scripture, efpecially 1 Chron. 22.and 29 
Chapters, amount to fuch Maffy Sums, that fome 
think the Talents are to reckoned at the Rate 
of the other Shekel; and others, not improbably, 
that the Jews had a Piece of Money or Plate of 
Gold of fmall Value (as may be obferved ancient- 
ly in Homer Iliad ib, 23.) called a Talent. And 
Fuller in his Pifgab. fight of Paleftine, Book 3. P. 
356, 357. fhews whereon fuch an Opinion may 
be ftrengthned ; and that the Talent mentioned 
7 fome Sctiptures may be rather this than the o- 
ther. 


The Account both of the Hebrew Weight and Mo- 
ney, with their Value in Sterling-Money and 
pen ciehts is Contrafted into the following 
Table, 


Hebrew Gold and Weights. 


CO! 


Hebrew Silver and Weights, 
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The Roman Libra, called alfo 4s, and by Tran- 
flators commonly rendred a Pound, was divided in- 
to 12 Ounces, and for every Number of Ounces un- 
det 12, a proper Name ufed ; as, 


Chichar or Talent! 1 — |Month, 
Old New I D i} 
Maneh or Pound | Hee xt 
60 50New Old Zabab. Dexians and Decunx 10 
Zahab or Shekel | 3000 | 60' 50, 1 | Adark. Drodans 9 
Adarkon or Dram| 6000 \120 100.2) 1) * * Bes, Befis, and of Old Des 8 
Troy-Weight frost lot Lith s! £02. | £07. | Septunx 
! : 20% | 207 Sem, Semiffis, Semiffius, Seli- 


Sterling-Money | 4500 901. 7$/.|1l105.1 155.) 
a a a aD Aa 


bra, and Simbella + Ounces, 


be 


Quincunx 5 
Triens 4 
Quadrans, and Triunx 3 
Sextans 2 
Uncia I 
J 


Malines, P. 24. of his Lex Mercatoria, divides 


Pounds, which he calls the Old Pound of the Ro- 
mans, into 


64. Dinarios. 
128 Quinareos, 
256 Seflertios. 
640 Alfes, 

1280 Semilibella’s, 
2560 Teruncios. 


A Reafon is wanting why Legat makes the Ro: 
man Libra of 12 Ox. but 102 Ox. Troy, fince if he 
reckon by the Number of Grains (the Original of 
Weights) at 5760 Grains of Affize in the Pound 
Troy ; it can be but 10 Oz. juft; for 10 times 69r2, 
the Grains in a Roman Pound, and 12 times 5460 
are equal: But if he count the Pound Troy at 7580 
Grains, according to the Statute at 32 Grains of 
Wheat to a Penny-Weight, the Troy Pound will be 
133 Oz. Roman, 

* * Bes 


ee et a 


eye Gat 18 | 


%* Bes, is the Mark Weight, 
the Pound, Malines, P. 24. aforefaid, makes the 
Bes or Old Mark of the Romans to be divided in- 
to 

16 Loos, or Tetradrams. 
23%Tridrams. 
32 Didrams. 
64, Drams. 
96 Obolos, or Treobolw, 
128 Triobulos. 
384. Obolos. 
768 Miobolos. 
3840 Moments. 


b. Semiuneia, or the Half Ounce, is fometimes 
called Aye and Affarins ; and by Alfted, Lo- 
tho, an{wering to a German Weight of that 
‘Naine. 

c. Duella, being double the Weight of the Sex- 
tula, is fometimes called Bine Sextule. 

— d. Sicilicum, or Silicus, and by Abreviation Si- 
clus, is, of an Ounce. 

e, Sextula, ufed promifcuoufly with Sextans and 
underftood, by import of the Name, to be the 
Sixth Part. ; 

J Denarius, a Penny Weight, the feventh Part 
of the Ounce, whether ufed to Weigh any thing 


CO! 


two Thirds of | but Money as the other Divifions thereof, fome- 


what queitionable, fee among the Money, Alfied 
compares the Drachmal Denarius to the German 
Weight Quintlein, 

g. Quinar; was half the Penny Weight, and a 
Piece of Money fet afterward among the Roman 
Coins. © ; 

*, Between the Quinar and Scruple fome menti- 
on a Weight called Termiffis, containing 32 Grains, 
being the 18th Part of an Ounce. : 

b, Quadrane, here, is + of the Penny Weight ; 
and fo called Quadrans Denarii, to dittinguifh * 
fiom Quadrans Libre, which was 3 Ounces. 

i. Sextans, called Sextans Denarit_ to difference it 
from Sextans Libre, was the fixth Part of the Pen- 
ny-Weight, and fometimes called Sextula. 

k, Obolus, or half a Scruple, called fometimes 
Simplium, weigheth 12 Grains If there be ano- 
ther Obolus, as fome fay, which was the Third 
Part of a Quinar, it feems to be a Pieceof Coin, 
and muft weigh 13% Grains, and fo is all one with 
the Sextans, according to the Tabulary Divifions 5 
yet this fort of Obolus they make to contain but 10 
Grains. | 

Between the Obolws and the Siliqua {ome menti- 
on a Cerates, which they fay contains 6 Grains, and 
fo is 2 the Obolus, or % of the Scruple. 


Roman 


Col 
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Roman Montes, and their Englith Values. 


fe guy oder b 
( Sextula, + Unice 00 00. 005 
Semiuncia, 4 Unice 00 00 003, 
Unica, 3, Affis. # 00 00 00; 
Chef than Sextans, + Affis 00 00 oof 
she Ats < Quadrans 
* | Trianx be Affis . 00 00. 007% 
| Teruntius 
Triens, + Affis 00 00 007 
CBrafs 4 Neoediia’ iSemifis, a Affis 00 00 00% 
| tbra + Denarii 00 00 00% 
{Decuffis, 10 Affes 00 00 O7F 
| Viceflis, 20 00 OL, 03 
| Triceflis, 30 00 OL 10% 
| Greater | Quadraceffis, 40 00 02 06 
h | tba the ¢ Quinquaceffis, 50 00 03 Olt 
| LAs. } Sexaceflis, 60 _ 00 03 09 
Septuaceflis, 70 ‘00 04 O4F 
Oétaceflis, 80 00 05 00 
Money before Nonaceffis, 90 00 05 077 
the Tran /flati- UCentuffis, 100 00 00 03 
on of the Im-¢ fNummi {Teruntius, ;, Denarii 00 00 00¢é 
perial Seat to | | Sembella, 1 Libelle Go 00 oF 
Bizantium. | | Libella, =: Denarii 00 00 00% 
" i or @ Obolus, ¢ Denarii ©o0 00 OFF 
| Silver < ? Seftertius, ,+ Affes 00 oo oL® 
| | ViGoriatus), Denatii . 
| Quinarius by enaril 00 00 03 
| | \ Nasronauli _Bigatus 00 00 077%, 
: Ay Denariuis New, 10 Affes, $02. 00 00 O77 
rar [ ite Old, 4 0x. 00 00 o&87 
Tremiffis, or Golden Triens 00 05 00 
| Gold Semiffis, ot Golden Drachmal 00 oF 06 
yes calla Imperatorius 00 15 00 
Amient, or Confularis oo 15 00 
f Brafs — Follis 00 00 00% 
Money after Siti Ceratium Simple 00. 00 05 
| the Tranflati- | Silver — ; iliqua, r+ Ceratium Magnum 00 00 077 
on of the Im-< Milliarafium 00 OL 03. 
perial Seat 0 Conftantine’s Piece 00 08 06” 
_Bizantium, Valentinian’s Piece 00 10 00 
LGold ———_——— ¢ Semiflis, or Halt Piece 00 0§ 00 
Triens, or £ of that Piece 00 03 04 
Scruple, or 4 of that Piece 00 02 06 
- Quadrantes, Seftertios. 
cSportula, containing 100, or 10 00 OL 06% 
Libra, a Pound of 96 Deans 03 00 00 
Seftertium (in the Neuter Gender) containing 
Roman Sums of Monty 4000 Sefento’ (in the ne ey leh 
10 00 


Talent, containing 24 Seftertio’s, or 6000 " 
~  Denario’s 18 


The Brafs Unica, mifprinted in Rider, at 4. Af- 
fos 5 for = Part of three Farthings, cannot be +, of 
our Penny, counting 4.Cees to a Farthingas they do. 

So alfo is 4s, as ob. q. for ob. ga. for As being 
the roth Part of the Denarius, mutt be 3 Farthings, 
Ko times 3 making 30 Farthings, which iss 7» tds 
the Value of the Denarius. To the Brafs 4s was 
the Silver Libella equal in Value. 

Obolus, being of the Roma Penny, is called 
by Celfus, Sextans, 

Seftertivs, Englifh’d a Seftertian, was % of the 
Roman Penny, and being of the Mafculine Gender, 
was differenced from the other being of the Neuter 
Gender, and in Numbring by thefe Se/tertias’s, thefe 
3 Rules are to be obferved. 

1. If the Numeral Noun agree in Gufe, Gender 
and Number with the Seftertian, it fignifieth barely 
juft fo much as was pronounced, as Decem Seftertit 
is 10 Seftertians, 


2. If the Numeral Noun of another Cafe be 


joined with the Genetive Cafe Plural of Seftertius, it 
noteth fo many Thoufands, as Decem Seftertinm (for 
Seftertiorum) is Ten Thoufand Seftertians. 

3. If an Adverb.be put without any Numeral 
joined, as Decies, Vigefies, &c. or joyned with Sefter~ 
tiun the Genitive Cafe Plural, there is underftood by 
it fo many Hundred Thoufand, as Decies Sijfertium 
is Ten Hundred Thoufand Seftertians, Alfted de- 
livers it thus 5 ; 

From 1 Seftertian to 1oco in the Mafeuline Gender, 
as Unus Seftertius, Decem Seftertii, &c. 18 1 Seftertian, 
10 Seftertians, ec. 

From 1000 to 100000 in the Neuter Gender and 
Plural Number, as Singula Siftertia 1000 Seftertians, 
Bina Seftertia, 20 Séftertians, &7¢- 

a ena upward, all exprefled adverbially 
and in the Genitive Plurul, as Semel Seftertium 1000005 
Decies Seftertinm 1000000, 7 


U Vikhoriatws 


col 


Vittoriatus was fo called, becaufe ftamped with 
the Image of Vittory ; and Quinarins, becaufe equal 
in Value to 5 Brafs 4/fs, or half the Denaris. 

Bigatus, {ome cal] Quadratus, had the Print of a 
Cart or Chariot on it, and was of Value equal with 
Denarins, 

Denarius, q.d. Dena aris, becaufe it containeth 
10 Affis, rendred a Penny. Mat, 18. 28. and 22. 
19. at the Old Rate was + of an Ounce, and at the 
new +, and at this Rate all the other Coins are va- 
lued in the Table. This is fometimes called the 
Drachmal Denary fox DiftinGtion fake. Some make 
3 forts of Pence, the heavier weigheth 1h Attick 
Pram, the Mean of one Pram, and the leaf lighter 
than 1 Dram by 2; of an Ounce, or thereabouts. 
Some fay one was 4 of the Roman Unica, the 
Mean !, and the Lighter 4. Budeus makes the 4t- 
tick Dram and Roman Penny of the fame Weight 
and Worth, wherewith moft agree, and according- 
ly each in the foregoing Tables are valued at 7+ d, 
after 5 Shillings the Ounce. 

The Golden Denarss mentioned in Holyoke at 2s. 
4d. Sterling, 1 have omitted, as not fatisfied in 
the Weight, nor certain of fuch a Coin. 


Semiffis 
Tremiffis, or Triens 


Of which the 4 
Scruple, 


Col 


eft, a Piece Coined by the Con/uls, therefote called” 
Confularis, weighed 2+ Drams. 

The Imperatorius, or Piece of the Emperor's 
Coin 2 Drams. 

The Dracbmal 1 Dram, and the Triens of the 
Imperaroris. 

After Conftantine removed his Seat to Bixantium, 
now called Con/tantinople, a City after his own 
Name, we tead of Folla in Eufebius, a Brafs Piece, 
as Lampridius, or of Iron, as Euftathius faith, fo cal- 
led becaufe it reprefenteth a Leaf, in Latin Folium, 
and was ¢, of the Silver fimple Siliqua. 

The Silver Sigua or Ceratinm was double: The 
Simple + of the Millierifium, value 5 4. The Great 
called Cerates, 1 Dram equal to the Penny 73d. 

Milliarifium, weighed 2 Drams. 

Conftantine’s Piece of Gold was called Romanus 
Solidus, at the Proportion of 7s. 54. fora Dram of 
Gold muft weigh 13 Dram. 

Thefe continued currant till Valentinian, who 
made his Coin fomewhat heavier. 

Valentinian’s Piece of Gold by fome is called | 
Sextula, and being valued at 105. Sterling, muft 


‘ of a Dram. 


weigh 1; Dram. 
The Golden Amient feems the Eldeft and Great- | 
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Sportula, fay fome, was a Lawyer's Fee, oryple. See Selden’s Hiftory of Tythes, Chap. 4. P 
‘an Alms diftributed by Princes among the Peo-} 37, 38. : 


Accounts of Exchange of 


2. 11. ALeppo, the Exchange is made by Sultanies 
A ay 20 Alpers, pei bolter of go Alpers, 
every Afper 10 Marcherines. 

3. 1. Alexandria, they account by Ducats, either 
Ducat de Pargo, of 120 Maids, Ducat of Venice of 
40 Maids, or Italian Ducat of 35 Maids. 

1. 7. Ancona, Exchange is made on the Ducat 
of 21 Grofs (which is in Specie 23 Grofs) which 
Ducat alfo is 14 Carlina, and every Carlina 6 Bolli- 
dini ; fo in the Ducat of 84 Uollidini. 

1. 4. Arragon, the Rial or Ryal of the Plate is 
23 Dinero’s (Hunt faith 13) and the Ducat is 12 
Ryals, whereon they make Exchange ; and they 
account by Pounds of 20s. and 124. And the 
Ducat of 12 Ryals, every Ryal of 1/4. or 124. 

1.8. Artois, and in feveral other Places they 
Account and Exchange by Pounds or Livres, Tour- 
nois of 20 Stivers, or 40 Pence Flemifb, whereof 
6 called Gxilders or Florins makes the Pound Flemif 
in all the 17 Provinces of the Netherlands ; which 
Pound is divided into 20s. and every Shilling into 
into 124d, er. . 

Some reckon by the Pound Paris, which is 
but 20 Pence, whereof 12 make x Pound Flemifo, 


Money at feveral Places. 


but their Accounts, as alfo the Finances of the 
Princes, are kept by Pounds Tournois, and both 
Pounds divided in 205. and every Shilling into 
12 Pence, admitting alfo the Subdivifions of O- ° 
bolo’s, Maille, Heller, Hallnick, Corte, Mites, 
Points, Engevin, Poot, and fuch like Copper Mo- 
nies. 

Alfted mentions the Florin. in Germany to be 15 
Batz, every Batz 2 Albes, every Albe 8 Oboli or 
Nummos: fo fhall the Florin be 30 Albes or 240 
Oboli. 

1. 4. Augufta or Ausburgh, Accounts on the 
Dollar Coined at 65 Creutzers, rifen fince to 72. 
Exchange is made on the imaginary Rate of 65 
Creutzers. - 

A Creutzer is fometimes called a Schreikenborger, 
and in Latin Crucigerus and Cruciatus, being Pieces 
ftamped with a Crofs : Their Grofs make 12 Creu- 
tzers; their Lyon Piece half a Creutzer. They 
have their Snubourgh, Blaphart or Bohemico’s of 
3 and 32 Creutzers. The Rix or Rycks Doller is 
30 Albes of 84. every Albe, or 72 Creutzers e- 
very Dollar as before. See the following Table, 
and afterwards in Germany. 


Grofs. |Batz.| Albes|Creurzers.| Lyon, | Pence. 'Black-pennies, 


Dollar) 6 | 18 | 30 52 | 144 | 240 288 
so 
Batz.} 12 4 Sih se 16 
Abed © oes tof 
Creatzers.| 2 3¢ ty 
UP see) ar 
; Penny, p78 Ve It 


3. 2, Barbary, 


— ° 


G0 4 


“3. 2. Barbary, generally Accounts are kept, and 
Commodities fold by Ducats of ro Oz. each 
Ounce divided into 8 Parts, which 8 Part is in Va- 
lue 12 4, iar + 

1. 14. Barceiona, as at Arragon. 

oa A Binaries Accounts ad Exchanges both 
are by Guilders of 7 s. and 304d. to the Shilling. 

1. 4. Bobemia, as in Germany,-generally by the 
Dollar of 24 Behemico’s, called alfo White Grofs, 
each of 3 Creutzers : Other Divifions {ee in the 


Table following. 
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1. 7. Bologuia, they account by Piaftra or Pourids 
(called alfo Piaftri) each containing 20 Bolognefi ; 
and exchange on the Ducat of 4 Piaftri. 

1.8, Brabant, and in moft Places of the Low 
Countries Monies are accounted by the Pound 
Hlemifo, containing 20 s. Hlemifb, and every Shil- 
lings 12d. or Deniers, called fingle Stivers, two 
of which make one double Stiver. See Handers, 

1. 4. Brefoaw, they reckon by Matks of 32 
Grofs of 12 Hellers to the Grofs ; and exchange by 
30 Florins, to have at Norenborgh 32 Florins, and 
at Vienna 34 Florins, 

1. 7. Calabria, Exchanges are made by the Na 

ples Ducat of 10 Carlini. ' 
_ 1.14, Caftile, Exchanges are made on the Du- 
cat of 37.5 Marvedies, which they call in the Bill 
‘of Exchange Ducadas d’oro, or de Pefo: to be paid 
out of the Bank is better by 6 or 8 pro Miliar. 
See Spain, 

1.14. Cataloni, as at Arragon, 

1.4, 3 Cleves, y both Accounts and Exchanges 
*A* 2 Collen, b are made by Dollars of 72 
A Creutxers. 

: . Shillings, 

Thee Marks. Morkens. White Pennies Fe: pa ‘ 
derscity) a AA ANP ols vith | 4B 

Mark.| . 3 | 6 | te 

Morken, | 2 | 

W bite Penny.| 


Teese Conftantinople, as Aleppo, 

1. 9. Dantzick, they account by Polifh Guil- 
ders of 30 Grofs, every Grofs 18'd, They buy 
with the great Mark of 60 Grofs, or the little 
Mark of 15 Grofs ; alfo by the Scoc. of 3 great 
Marks : And exchange upon the Horin Poli/h, ot 
the Pound Flemif, 35 


sf} 


They have Dollars of 


C Ol 


Grofs of 3 Shillings, and new Dollars of 24, 26 
or 30 Grofs, Their Gilden is 80 Grols, {0 is 
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1. 1. Denmark, they account by Marks of » 
Shillings, and exchange upon the D if 

1, 6. Dublin Secidend, © bids 

1. 12, Edinburgh + See Scotland. 

4. 4. Embden, they reckon by Gildets, anid ex- 
change on the Rix-Dollat, but from London hi- 
ther and thither, upon the Pound Sterling. 

1. 8. Hlanders,. as before in Brabant. See 4 more 


particular Divifion of the Hemi) M : ; 
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Five fingle Stivers are currant in feveral Places 
of the Low Countries for fix Pence Sterling ; Ort- 
2 kens 


ae) col 


JOP a a a re apnea iti manana ete 
kens in fome Places are called Duyts 3 Mites in A Guilder was the Name the ancient Romans gave 
fome Places of Hunders are called Cortes, Engcu-| to an Ounce, and 8 Ounces made a Mark, and 
nj, Points, Pites; Poots. 12 Ounces of Guilders a Pound; and there were 
1. 7. Florence, they accouttt by Crowns of 20 5 coined Pieces called Nummi Dragmi or Grofoen, the 
12d, to the Shilling ; and exchange by a Ducat 8th Part of a Dollar. Anno 1520 was the Gold 
called Largo, or Setipto in Lance. ‘A Florin there | Guilder coined for a general Coin, and valued in 
is 24 Quatrini. | Helland at 28 Stivers, but now in Specie at double 
1.3. France generally they ufe Livres, Sols, | the Price: Neverthelefs Com brought from | Po- 
and Deniers, and commonly account by them, as lind and the Eajft Countries, 18 bought and fold by 
thé Englifs by Pounds, Shillings and Pence; but the fame at the old Value of 28 Stivers. 
by an Edidt:made 15775. their Accounts are to be} _ Angelicies was the fixth Part of a Dollar, mak- 
kept in French Crowns of 60 Sols to the Crown, }1Ng 3 Batz or 12 Creutzers. Thefe Angelici be- 
or 3 Livres, that 16, Pounds Tournois ; and Ex- | coming Tribute Pennies were allayed, and fo be- 
change is made thereupon, unlefs for fome Places | 1ng made worfe, did obtain the Name of Batz or 
in Iraly, where they exchange for number, to | Bats (fometimes wrote Batfes) quafi Bafe : _And 
have fo many Ducats for {o many Crowns ot the in Thuringia they are called Gulielmi, and in Bo- 
Sum, not ix fpecie, but imaginary, yet coe homia, Bohemici, whereof they have alfo 12 Pieces 
the Value or Par. See farther in the Table and’ dividedly for for 12 Pence, which Penny is 2 Hel- 
Notes thereupon. lers in Account all over Germany. 
Livres, Sols, Liarts. Doubles. Deniers. >, 6. Goa, their common Account is by their 
: 


Ra eee a ordinary Silver Coin a Pardaune Xerafin, having the 
Crown (ooo ek (EAB Bon Saeeere i : Image St. Sebaftian on one Side, ag 3 or : Ar- 
five. | 30 | 8 | 12¢_ | 24° 11 rows bound together at the other, which is worth 

Bp, sal 4 | 6 { 12 |] Teftons, or 300 Res of Portugal, but varieth as 

OC 2, Lear, 4 rh 3 || the Exchange rifeth or falleth ; and accordingly 


D Double. | > || their other Coins and Accounts, ‘of which fome 

E ——— '} are. imaginary and fome real. ‘They have alfo 
fome good and fome bad Monies for 4. good 'Tan- 
ga’s or 5 bad ‘Tanga’s are reckoned to value £ 
Pardaune Xerafin, and 1 Tanga is 75 Bafarves. 
Of thefe Bafarves 375 make 1 Pardaune Xerafin, 
and 15 good Barfarves are valued with 18 bad, 
which are made of bad Tin. By thefe other Coun- 
try Coins are rated, as the Larin of Perfia is worth 
105, and 108) Bafarves, as the Exchange goes. A 
Pardaune of Larins, is 5 Larins, and the Crowns 
of Venice or Turkey are almoft worth 2 Pardaune 
Xerafins, They have alfo a Pagod, or Gold 
Crown, on which is the Figure of their Idol, 


There are alfo Petit Deniers and Mailles, but 
not confiderable. 4. This Crown here to make 
exchange by is equivalent to the Silver Coins of 
» Lewis 13th and rath, called Lewifes, and imagina- 
ry, and not’ to be accounted for the French Gold 
Crown, which is a real Coinand of great Value 
now, being worth about 8 s, Sterling. The Account 
and Exchange agteed in reality 10,Sols then, and 
yea commonly reckoned for an Englifb Shilling, Of 
this Gold Crown was the Cardecue a Quarter, and 
fo valued in Sterling Money at 18 da. and fhould be 
wrote Quartid efcue, Efeue being French for a Crown. 

B and C, the Livres (or Pounds, fometimes cal- 
led Franks) and'Sols (wrote fometimes Soulx) de- 
rived from the Latin, Solidus, as Livre from Li-! 
bra, are different. Thofe commonly ufed are cal- 
led Tournois, and valued with Sterling Money as 
above. Of the Sols Barrois 14 make 20 Sols Tour- 
nois, The Sols Maufais is 2 Sols Turnos : The} 
Sols Paris is 1 Sols Tournors, The Sols Bourdelois 
is half the Sols Paris, and fo accordingly is the Li- 

yre to be accounted. 

-  -D and A; neither the Liarts nor Doubles, 
though both Copper Coins, are ufed in common 
Accounts. 
I. 4. - Franck fort, their Guilder or Florin by 
which they reckon is 60 Creutzers divided by 205. 
and every Shilling in 12 Hellers according to the 
Pound. But they exchange by the Dollar of 65 
“Creutzers, payable in the two Yearly Fairs of 
Marts, one the Week before Eafter, and the other 
all the Month of September. 
* 4. 7,°Genoa, all Accounts and Exchanges are 
made by Crowns of 60 s, divided into 20s. and 
every Shilling into 12 Pence. 
1. 4. Germany, every Batz, by which generally 
they keep Accounts, is 4 Creutzers : They ex- 
change en the Dollay, imaginary at 65 Creutzers,).. 1. 8. Low Countries, generally as before at Bra- 
and {o coined, as was noted before at 4ugujta, banr. ' 
though rifen to'72_in Value. 1. 2. London, Exchanges are generally made for 
They have Pieces of 3, 6) and 12 Creutzers,| Germany and the Low Countries on the Pound Ster- 
and by them and their Batz they value their own ling; for France on the French Crown of 60 Sols 
and Exotick Coins sas the Hungarian Ducat is 27 |Tournois ; for Italy, Spain and other Places on the 
Batz; the Gold Guilder is 18 Batz ; the | Polifh | Ducat, Dollar ot Florin, according to the Cuftom 
Guilder or Dollar is 15 Batz; Tefton 5 Batz, eve. of the Place. 1.7. Luca, 


Thomas with his Image on them , efteemed at 7 or 
8 Tanga’s. , 

1. 1. Hamborough, their Dollar was firft coined. 
at 31 Shillings Lups, and many Years currant for 
33, is now haunced to 54 5. Lups, of 3 white Pen- 
ny, and every Shilling is 12 d. and every Penny 2 
Hellers. They account by Marks of 165 Lubifh, 
and 12 d. to the Shilling; but exchange for London 
upon the Pound Sterling, and for ae Places on 
the Rix Dollar of 335. now by them inhaunced 
to 545. Lubifh, or fo many Stivers Flemifh. 

1. 8 Henault, as Antois. 

1. 4. Hungaria, account by Guilders of 
10 Shillings, of 33 4. to the Shilling: and ex- 
change on_ the Ducat and Rix-Dollar, worth 8 
Shillings, formerly but 7 5. 6d, 

1. 6. Ireland, they, as the Engli/b, account by 
Pounds of 20 Shillings Sverling, and Pence of 12 to 
the Shilling ; only-theit Harper, valued in England 
but 9d. was with them counted 1 s. fo-as their 
Pound is but2 of ours, or 15 s. Sterling 5 and 
thereon Exchanges ate made. 

eR As Leipfick, as. Bre/fla. 


4. 10. Lisbon: See Portugal. 


worth about 8 'T'anga’s; and Gold Crowns of St. - 
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17. Luca, for divers Places in Italy, and Lyons in| but they exchange upon the Rix-Dollar. 


France, Exchanges are made on the Ducat. . 

1. 3. Lyons, as before in France, 

1, 14. Madrid: See Spain. 

1. 7. Milan, Accounts are kept by Ducats Impe- 
rial, divided by 20s. and 124d. to the Shilling, and 
Exchanges made on the fame, accounting 80 5.’ to 
the Ducat Imperial ; but they buy by a Ducat cur- 
rant of 1205, | 

1, 7. Naples, they account by Ducats, aries 
and Grains. 
for the Tary is 2 Carlini or Royals; and hereup- 
on Exchanges are made for moft Places of Italy ; 
but for Lyons they exchange by Number, as 125 
Ducats for 100 Crowns. 

1. 5, Norembourgh, the Exchange is made on 
the Dollar of 65 Creutzers, and many times on 
the Guilder of Florin, of 60 Creutzers, which they 
alfo divide into 20s. and every Shilling into 124. 
to keep Accounts by ; and fome fay the Creutzer 
is 4.4. every Penny is 2 Hellers, and 5 d. is called 
a Fynfer or 5 Pennick. 

1. 7. Palermo, the Ducat is 13 Taries, 1 Tary 
2 Carlini, 5 Ryals of Spam are 6 Taries. They 
account by Ounces of 30 Taries, to 20 Grains e- 
very Tary, and every Grain 6 Piccolie. And their 
Exchanges are made upon Florins of 6 'Taries or 
Tarii. 

1. 3. Pars, as before in France. 

1. 9. Poland, they account by Marks, and ex- 
change on the Dollar, and alfo on the Florin of 
48s. The Mark is one Third Part of it. 

1. 4. Pomerania, they divide their Money as in 
the Next Table following, account by Marks of 
16 Snudens, and Exchange upon the Rix-Dollar 
of 325s. or 2 Marks eh fo called to diftin- 
guifh them from Marks-Lups and Shillings-Lups. 


Marks- Lups- Shillings. 


Snudeins. Shillings. Snudens, Pence, Hellers. 


Rix-Dollar, (> [> fo. gad 384011763 8 
Mark Lups. Mark..| 8 | 16) 192.1 384 1 
Snuden. Shilling-\ 2 | 24 | Bq 
Lups, Shilling- | 21 | 24. | 

Snuden, 


Penny | 2 | 


1.10. Portugal, they account by Milras, Ducats 
or Crufado’s, ec. as in the Table following, and 
exchange by the fame Ducat of 400 Rais. 


Ducats, or . , Vintaines, OF p: 

Crufado’s. Tg ong, Bins. Half Rial. Wee 
Mill- Pepe | ico} es, Tigo Vit060'} 
Raies, Ducatjar{ “4k to. |}. 20. 1 490.1 

Crufado, Tejten. 4\ 244 ‘5 100 | 


a Real, | ay 4 
Fintaine, ox | 
Half Rial. 


Of thefe Ducats, Rials (or Royals) and Raies 


(wrote alfo Reas, Reyfe and Res) are moft in ufe. 
for Account. “They have Teftons alfo of 4 Vin- 


taines; 40 Raies arecommonly accounted for fix 
Pence Sterling, and {o accordingly were the other 


Coins valued till the late Advance, whereby the, fat adtherabouts 


'Tefton of 100 Raies were {tamped and made cur- 
rdnt for. 120 Raies, and fo rated at 15. 6 d. Ster- 
ling, when before but 1 s. 3 d. 

1.7. Puglia, as Calabria, 

t. 9. Riga, they buy by Dollars or Florins Poli 


of 18 Farthings, whereof r1:make16 Dollars, ' 


The Ducat is ro Carlini or 5 Taries, | 


1. 3. Roan, as before in France, 

1.7. Roan Accounts and Exchanges are per- 
formed by Ducats di Cameri, of 13 July or Guili, 
every Ducat, which they divide into 205, and eve- 
ry Shilling into 12 4. 


i nae Ruffia, they have fmall Coin of 11 Oz. 
“2 Penny Weight fine, called Dengen,. 
whereof 320 Pieces weigh but a Mark of 8 Ox. 
‘They exchange upon the Dollar of Germany ; but 
for London upon their Rubble, which is valued as 
a double Ducat, formerly accounted to a Mark 
Sterling, or 13 5. 4d. 

I. 14. SaragofJa, as Arragon, 

1,12. Scotland, they account by Pounds, Shil- 
Imgs and Pence as in England, but one Pound 
Scorch is but 20d, Englifh. Their Mark is 13% s. 
Scotch, currant in England at 13d, Their Noble 
or half Mark with them 62s. with us 644. their 
half Noble and third Part of their Noble propor- 
tionably. ‘They have alfo Turnoners, Pence and 
Half-pence ; and bafe Money of Bodles, Achifons, 
Babees, Placks, exc. accounting 6 Bodles to 1 d. 
Sterling, or 12 d. Scotch ; 4 Bodles to 1 Achifon, 3 
to 1 Babee, and 2 to £ Plack ; but they exchange 
upon their Mark. 

1.14. Spain, as in Madrid, Sevil, and other 
Places their Accounts are kept by Malvedies, or 
Marvedies (wrote alfo Merveides and Meravides) 
whereof 375 are efteemed to make a Ducat of xr 
Rials, tho’ really every Rial is 34. Marveides, and 
fo maketh but 374, as in the ‘Table following ; 
and fo others keep Accounts accordingly. Ex- 
change is made on this imaginary Ducat of 37 
Marveides, to be paid in Bank with 5 on the 1000, 
which is’ the Salary of the Banker; or without 
the Bank to be paid without the fame. 

Pieces 


Eighe. f Rials. Quartilio’s, Marveides. Carnado’s, 


Didats Teo hR SID gals a4 zea Ty 
» | Preceef \' 2 8) | 32 eye 9 N1652 | 
Eaphe-S inky he aay a heayy || 204. | 
 Quartilio, | Be eS sr | 

Marverd | 6 | 


A Rial is about 6£d. Sterling. 
1. 4. Straborough or Strausburgh, they have Bla- 


| pharts, Grofs, Behemico’s, all currant for 3 Creut- 


zers apiece, 1 Creutzer at 2d. one Penny at 2 Hel- 
lers, and 1 Heller at 2 Orthings, =~ 

1.15. Sweden, they rekon by Marks, whereof 8 
make a Dollar, whereupon they exchange: And 
2 Marks make a Clipping of 9; Stivers. 

1.4. Tirol, the Dollar is 72 Creutzers, and the 
Creutzer 5 Fynfers or Hellars, 

2. 11. Tripoli, as Aleppo. 

1.14. Valentia, as Arragon. 

1. 7, Venice, Thirty Bats make 1 Souldey, and 
20 Souldeys 1 Livre of Venice. Their Gold Du- 
cat is valued equal to 4o Maides of Alexandria, 
They have alfo Copper Money, 1 Seffini make 2 
Quatrini, and 1 Quatrine, 4 Bagatini, and fo 3 
Quatrini, or 12 Bagatini make an Half-penny Ster- 


' They account by Pounds Flemifo of to Ducats 
of 20 Shillings, and divide the Ducat into 24 
Grofs, and the Shilling into 12 4. and alfo by the 
Ducat 124.5. called Ducato di Banco, or Currant, 
and thereupon Exchanges ate made, 


2. 7. Verona, 


COI Goan. La 


sects ect pa pen meyegeeennciin Se ai  ee PETS ETE  T| 
1. 7. Verona, their Accounts are kept by 205.) They efteem the Rix-Dollars at 8s. and the Du- 


and 12d. to the Shillings ; and they exchange up-| cat at 125. 

on the Ducat of 93 5. 1 4.4. Uln, they reckon by Pounds of 205. and 
1. 4. Vienna, both Accounts and Exchanges are | 12 Hellers to the Shilling ; and exchange on’the 

kept and made by Guilders or Horins of 8s. a piece, | Dollar of 60 Creutzers. 

30 d. to the Shilling, and 2 Hellers to the Penny. 


Fine 4 Pieces | Weight byy Weight New Value. 
_ Foreign Gold. to the| Malines.| by others 
F Car.gr. | tb. Tr.| pres. gr.| pwts. gr pls. d}los 4, 
Albertines : pe Ducats. aS ee ao 
; 5 with 3 Lions 22 0 GR way 3% u 
Angels with 6, 23.0 af 3 3° ; 4 3 ; é % a be 
 Batenborgh, 2163 2 13 8 3 6 Jo 9 OF OIL 64 
‘5 | Flanders, or beft Hemifh Angel, 23.0 2 |3 8 3 6 |o 9 O}fO 12 2% 
’ 24 H. M. T¥eouh 72 13.00 3 6 1 Or neat aeOh 9" 50 
59 + Horne, eae 72) | 3.8 3 6 |o 9 6}oO12 4% 
‘| Thoror, pohte} 72.13. 8 3 6 ]o 9 O]O 1K 10% 
Vienna, 183] 72° 13 8 ae s6 5 LO. 7) Ot Oune Lie 
Chaftillion, 23.3. |. 794 13 Of%s | 2 33 1° 8 10/0 1l 4% 
Crofs Daggers of Scotland, g2roi}> 72° 413.8 3.6 Jo rrofoirt 8 
The half thereof, 22 0 |144,.|1 16 Pas for s. OL Ougs ro 
{ Flemifa Crown, 220 | 108 [2 53 pg EON» e651 0" an jagun out 
Floret Crown of France, 23.3 [1002 Jz 927 | 2 9 [9 7 O10 9 t 
Charles's French Crown, : 33¢ gh | 10ot 2.) ora 129 [OF OL O89 of 
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Pezo of Pern, by Heylin, P. 1064, oo Pe Fore BO 
CDe Lege and Legion, 18 of |toS le 5h }2 510 54 910 © aed 
eh: Some, 21 2 | 108 |2 | ab rhea ae te iat 
aly Others, DEMO ELCGr ie or rae us | Qaees FO 107 7 9% 
Scotland, 19 2 io ge fo ES b Lo se hal O OC aes 
: € Some, op eae 120 e123 Oreo FOLD - Tee 
| Spain, Single, Others, 22, | TOO 2 5s Ae a | OL ee tO PO.. 7 94 
S “Double, 2 Go sarta rae [4 OPO mat SLo 15 16m 
Ss. Of 26 Ryals, © 2 OLiM4i 5s 5) Gln i4tacae 18 8 
S > Portuguefe: See great Crufado of 
a Portugal, 

Bourbon, 129 O2)) £362 Op 2) Mee ae Ae 

Cleves, 9 oF }t56 |r Oo. £9) 0.2 22 

Dog and Cat; as Bourbon, 

Fran, Frier, 9 0 J156 |i o MES To Ye an 

Horn, 10 oO;|156 | I OO SuEE A LEHRO. 2 2u0" 5 

t Suliers, or Guliers, 9 3 4156 |r o I Iolo 2 4i 
Pounds: 29 Pound Scotch; 22 o | 80 13 o 10 Ojo to 6 
> Ur2 Pound Scorch, j 22 o | 40 | 6 t° °C) - OT, Eano. 

Burgundy, 23 o1{| 105 |2 0 | 6 3107" 8 age 

Campen and Swoll, 12 3 }114 |2 0 23. V2 Grea aad 

Deventer, as Campen and Swall, 

Handers, 23 3 [105 |2 0 YEO) opisekrs 
us iiss Re of the Year 1583. |2t 0 [108 |2 of ¥ Site Oc bouied las 
$2 Guilder s Ryder, 14 0 [It4 }2 o 3 6lo q 8 
aca Guilders new Ryder, 23. 3 [105 |2 OLS. Fo Roms 
4 | Phillip Clincart, 14 0 |II4 [2 O34 OTOL 4) ORE 
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Scotland, + Others, ie ° 
States of the United Provinces, AB st) 36 16 wo! Str sg 
(The Half thereof, ~ i; 22. 6 4.72 13 S710 olto1r (8 
Mu/covy, by Heylin 13 5. 4.4 o 10 ofot 
Ruble offer? b Age OLE) ree hd : 34 
& : Single, 2 x} 49214 o 14 4]0 18 § 
te | ae ria, Double, - 2 243.) 9 SOULS TE 16tt0 
2 | Campen and Suoll, 23 0 | 497|4 Oy LS eas hOml ome 
& | The Half thereof, 23.0 | 99 |2 Ba 7 * Tone fom 
| Flanders, or the Key, 23 0 | 99313 o 10 ojo fz 63 
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e t Phillip of Spain, 2 23.0 6931 3 6°40 “610 12 53 
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Sultains of 120 4fpers, 23 1 | 90 [2 Obey Volo .O}IO5 

Table of China, fe} 5 4t ONE 3 

Tomam of Perfia, by Heylin, P.839 

_ valued at 20 Crowns, feem- 
eth not to be any Coin, buta sa O° CTs O'S 
Denomination ufed in Ac- 
e count, 
Unicorn of Scotland, 22 o | 99242 Oo, 6 * oO ES 
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By Grimftone, P.197, worth 300 
Res of Portugal. 
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te oe 4 18 | 273 Jo 0.21% lo £Flo 2 
ome 5 10 | 345 }O 0 1638.10 2B+4to 
Collen, ~/Others 5 10 | 342 Jo o 1618 QE Pos 
Others 5 to | 179]0 £ Baz tgs 2efo 2 
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Mentz, as Collen, 
erent b and 
Palatine Se the Rhine, 4 bas Bambergh. 
«Trier, as Collen. 
Alteen, or Atten of Mufcovia, 
Altine of Poland, 
Angel of Ser ikelborgh, Toe 78 
Alper of Turkey, 
Babee of Scotland 
C Bavaria, 
Brandenbuergb, 
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oi of 1530, | 
> Friburgh, 
: Ottinge, [ 5 7 Toot Oo 2 444 fe} 3 oh. 
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Kemptor half Buk Z 
Munchien half Batz, 4 124] 1922/0 I St lo me 
3 Batt : See Snaphane 4. Ios 186 I an ee a 
Bemefh, or Bemifo of Switz, 2 3 
Bianco, or Biamco of Italy, 
Blanks, 
Half Ruyters Blank of Holland, 3 hho Urea o fae 
Boligneo, ‘: 
Carlini of Italy, 
Carolus Guilder, as 3% of the Philip’s 
Dollar. " 
Carolus and Salsburgh, » 
4 | Campidona, 
| Erneftus, 
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sis Frank ford, > 
8 Ottingus, 
© | Patavia, 
UReynsborgh, 
Cauflero or Caveleto OF Italy, Mery 
Liuciat of John of Cleve, 9 spit ote niost 34 
Fof Ausburgh and Ulm, 7 Bae Cah wisi 1 
of Poland, 505 | ae 15 0 Ol $ o 
PR avaria, L f cy 
no ee Creutzers of ta ae 8 2 57 Oo 4 ‘a3 (@) [ope fo) 9 
& + Other 12 Creutzer Pieces, 8 Wilexilo 3 otee"Te oes 
And fome 4 trl]o 9 
3 Fife 10 10 | fame } fame, Saree cigs 
» 9 c 
uM ‘ 
N ! 10 Creutzers of Se saps g 6at1o 1722 t 
rp - )Salsburgh, 7 42 3 la jo 8tFlo 8 
é CS iy 
g | 6 Crewtzars of 3 2 nre” goto BPR OU aaa To bie | a 5 
- | Other 6 Creut Pj ; CPLA od (pi? WAM ie “a Pa 
Sy zer Pieces, 10 10 | P23 Jon a28t]Q srele 5 
© | 3 Creutzers of pe Varia, 4°' 8°2375 Jo o 4 so o otlo of 
en? 4 Bt) F299 Jo rT 200 lo 2itJo 2 
Mee 3 ates Pieces, 5 10 |? 30 on pene AOA bs | tle, 
aed arpe, I0O Jo 8 oa 4, 
i ih ‘ France: See Louzs, + i Gute jo «ry 
rowns OF Italy, 5 9 
Turkey, 6 Oo 
Cupftoke, ae 4 
Deghen uae ra as oy and de f : 
Denghen Narde Ruffia, b TE. 13 | 945310 0 TONS |O Ish [oO | Ig 


x Denier, 


Dollars or Ducats of 


Denier, Petit Deneir of of Si 4 
or, 
Dicken of a Wing, 
I Abate. or the Crofs Dollar, 
(| Bafil of 6 Creutzers, 
Hecate 
|| Bohemia, Ne. Op. i 
Pommel, 
Brifgaw, 
Conve the fixteéenth Part, 
cerierte’, ash 
Friefland of 1601, 
ee Guelders. 
cRix Dollar Ouncia, 
Rix Dollar of 1567. 
, Others 
Germany, or < Others 
Others 
{Others 
Guelders and Friefland, ua 
Some 
Guelders and Utrecht, 2 Others 
(Others 


g acer : Soe art lb FE ; 


See Zutphen. 
Gulielmus of Sweden, 
Guftavus of Liege 38th. 
< Holland, 
Holland with the crows, 
Ifmenfen, as Bafil. 
Luneburgh, 
» Philip, 
Half of the Philip ’s Dollar, 
Fourth Part, 
| Fifth Part, 
‘y Tenth Bat, 
Twentieth Part, 
Fortieth Part, 
Two third Parts of the fame Dollar, 
Some as Batenburgh, 
Poland, 4 Others of 60€ ah 
Prince of Orange, or Lyon Dollar, 
. ee as Bafil. 


Scorland with the Crofs Daggers, 
States-General of iA United Provinces, 
Merchant’s Dollar, 
Pp eciay Of q Rixs, or Imperial Dollar, 
Tremone, as Brifgau, 
Utrecht : See Guelders, 
Zealand with the Eagles, 
, LZutphex and Guelders, of 1586. 
Drier, 
Duplus, 
Dupli Simple, 
— Dupli Mas 3 of Guliel. of Turing, 
£9 Duyts Penny of Charles and Philip, 


Charles Limburgh, 
11 Duyts of 5 El 
Philip and Mary, 


‘F149 Dayts. 
© Charles, 
[tice 
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17 Dayts of < ma 
eds. 


Duyts. _ 


Philip, | 
Philip of Flander:, 
LT wo, ftanding Lyons, 
RES Duyts of Sluce, 
Flabes in the Low-Couutries, 
Finferkin, 
Fleece : See Stivers. 
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Florins by Heylin, 
Franks of Turkey, 
Franks of France, 3 to a Crown, 
Gagatta of Italy, 
Guibii of Rome, 
Grot, or Groot, 
3 Grots or Deniers, 
Flanders, 


2 Gaunt 
8 5 Groots of Philip of Flanders, 
o Others, 
5 2. Groots of 1520. 
Mr, Flanders, u 
© Ambafs. 
Some, 
Ausburgh, 4 Other, ; 


Others of the Batz 
Bafil, ; 
Baffaw, 
Bobemia, 1 + Silver Grofh, 
Briflau, as BafJaw. 


Brifgrave, 
Campido, ‘ as Bafil, 
Corinthia, 

Coning ftein, 

Curienfis, as Baffaw, . 
Duodena,or the 12 part of the Sil.Grof, 
Ferdinando of Danrzick, 
George and Wormefer, as Ambafs, 


EEE 


t= | Kempton, as BafJaw. 
& Markgrave, as Ambafs. 
2 | Mary, 
nf Melvin 3 Crops Oak” 
ce | Meyfen, 
& } Nozling, as Ambafs. 
0 Poland, f 
Poland fix Grofh, 
Prague, 


Pruffia, 3 Grofo alb, 
1 Reynsburgh, 


ns Some, 
Salisburgh, 4 Ochere 

Saxony, as Coning ftein, 
Staf bauyfen, as Bafil. 
Sigifmund of 1532 and 1535, 
Sigi{mund of Pruffia 1534, 
Others with the Arms of Dantzick, 
Silver Grofh common, 
Tavern, as Bafil, 
Vienna, 
£ Silver Grof, 

44 Grofh Penny, 


A is Double, 

2 Single, 

% 3 Albertus H alf, 

5 uarter, 

& © (Carolus, as 2 of the Philip’s Dollar. 
Handers Silver Guilder, 


Gulielmus of Turin, 
Harp of Ireland, or silver Harp, 
Half Harp, 
Bafe Irifs Harp, 
Old Harp, 
Funtine or Fuftind of Italy, 
; In? & SOME, 
Lion of Gulielmi, 4 Oiclicre, 
Livre of France: See Quar.Cro. byHeylin 
Louis of France, 


Half;Quart. and 8th part accordingly. 
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Maille, 


Shillings of 


Maille, old Petit Maille, 
Magenburg, 3 Arms, © 
Other Piece, 
Mark of Denmark 5 
Mark of Scotland, 
Half and Quarter accordingly. 
.) €of Lady Mary, 
Markefihs T ibeck, a ts 
Medine of Cairo, 
Murfengio, | Boe 
Nummi Dragme,% ae 


‘C Bohemia, ¢ White, 
Penny oF Hal rf Black, 


: b) 

Penny called Brafs Penny, 

Half thereof, 

Half Ruyrers Black Penny, 

Pfound, ot Pfound, 

Plappot, | 

Poali of Italy, 

Pound, 3 Pound of Scotland, 

Polpate, as Baldpate of scorlands 
Half thereof, , 

i France, 
Quartid’effe, or J Lerrain, 
Quart-Crow of PHP Ay 

Savoy, J 

Rappen Muntz, 
Rouftick, 
UC Abertus of Aujtria, 
Half and Quarter accordingly ; 
Pieces of his of 3Ryals, 

Some, 
Italy, 5 Other 

Others, 
Mexico 8 Ryalsy 
Rome, Courfe Ryals, 
Spain, 5 
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Spanify 8 Ryals, called Pieces of Eight 


States General of the United Provinces, 


ies? 


NO 


Thetwentieth part of the fame, with 


| the Arrows accordingly. 
‘Venice, 
Ryder of Guelders and Friefland, 
Salvator of Venice, 
Saffenars double, 
Scaby of Turky, 
Schaneberger, 
Scya of Turky, 
Senube, ox Snube of Bohemia, 
Half thereof, 
Seftling, 3 
| T Bridges of 1582, 
Dantzick, 
|| 8 Shillings of Dantrick of 1541, 
“ Flanders, 
Friefland of 1586, 
Gaunt of 1583, 
Germany, 
4 Guelders, as Frizfland, 
Hamborough, 
Lubeck, 
M. E. and Philip of Flanders, 
* Scotland, 
{ Switz, of Helvetia, 
Ctr ; 
| aay as Friefland. 
Sicherlings 
Snapbanen, coined for 3 Batz, 
Cleve, 
Snaphanen of ; Deventer, 


Nimmeghen, 


els 
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Soldi of Genoa, 
Soli of Wersburgh,Dantzick,and Pruffia, 
Souls or Sols of France, 
Souls ftamped, called Soulx Marque, 
The old Soulx with -+-, 
Ordinary French Soulx, 
Late French Soulx, 
Double Hand of one Souls, 
Two Soulx Pieces, or Raiteles 
Four Soulx Pieces accordingly. 
Cambr, yy 
seta 
Gaunti of 1583, 
ea x as Cambray, 
States General of the United Provinces, 
Urretcht, 
Old Styver, 
New Styver, 
Half Styver, 
Quarter Styver Oort, 
Eighth part Styver Duyt, 
Old double Styver, 
Old 3 a 
with the Eagle, 
{ Old fouk Ses Oh Charles, and t 
Philip, 
Three Styvers or Fleece, 
| Flemifh fix Styvers, 
The Bre, 14.92 j ! 
| The Key and Foo Seay ner ss 
Some, 
| | Combray > LOthers, 
| Guelders, 
1 Horne, as Cambray, 


/ Some, 
| Liege, Others, 
Others, 


Five Styvers 
of 


fe 
© Baden, Chry/ofi ome, 


‘nals a wees 
Rg 
Vincent, 


Caftile, as Berne. 

Ferrare, Hercules, and Alpbonfus, 
France Francifeus, 

Friburg Nicholas, as Berne. 


g | Geneva, 

S Lore A 1524 and 1529, 
Baio eae? Hee “> as Bern, 
a Mantua, Francis, 

ee Milan Galleacius and 

S Ludovicus, 

ks | Montferar, George, and Guil, 


_S Hericus 
| Navarre 4 » © as Baden. 
Anna, 


Portugal, Jo. V. L. 
Some, 
bined Carolus, Others, 
Sedun Nicol, Dan. Adrian, 
Solod, Urfus, as Berne. 
Tarde of France, 
‘Tieryfers, Double, 

Single accordingly. 
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4 Farthings Penny: 
12 Pence make 1 5 Shilling, 
20 Shillings 


Englifh Coins, 


Poa: 


A Noble is ¢ $ 
A Mark is 13 4. 


6 Carnadoes 

54. Marveids 
11 Ryals 

8 Ryals 


4 Quartiles 


Spanifo Coins. 


make 1 


Marveid. 


Ryal, 64. Englifh, 


Ducat, 


Piece of 8= 4s, Engl. 


Royal, 


. Portugal 


0.1 | LQyQil 


Englifh Coins. 
> 


Portugal Coins, 8 Pence Groot, 


2 Groots | | Single Stiver. 
40 Res Ryal = 6d. Engl: 2 Single Stivers : » _ , DoubStiv.=3id£, 
2! Ryals Teftoon 20 Single Stivers > 1 < Gilder. 
4 Teéftoons or$ make 1 4 Ducat. or 10 double Stivers | 
ro Ryals 6 Guilders J «Pound. 
2: Ducats ° Milt of Gold. ' Scotch Coins, 
: : 1 Small Piece a+ d. Englifo. 
French Coins, 3 Small Pieces Noble == 6% d. Englifh. 
12 Deniers Souls. 2 Nobles Mark = 133 4. Englijb. 
20 Souls hed Frank or Liver: 3 Nobles 1 I, Scotch = 20 d, Englifh. 
16 Souls miss’ |) Cardecn. Trifh Coin, 
4 Cardecues Crown. 1 Harper is two 43 d, = 9d, Englifh. 


20 Harpers is 1 /. rif, ot 15 5. Englifh. 
A TABLE of Englith Gold Coins, fheming their Weight, Finene/s, Value, Xe. 


Pieces; Weight by Common Fine | Value | Value | 
Names of the Pieées. ii the! Malines, ee. Weight. | 1640, | 1660. |*> 
_Trjpurs. gr.m. dr, |pwts.gr.m. dr. Wb. Tr. \Car gral. s d.\l. s 
: ead is is oa ea i Se MA | Teamhel 
Old double BAe pene 233 |t0 6 8 825110. eS 23 gif 16 afr x8 8 - 
Double Rofe ) Edward 6, 
Noble of) Philp and aa, €| 1240189 1: OnSite ee Seis 2334 16 ofr 18 Als 
Elizabeth, ; 
Great Sovereign of K. ames, | 24 l10 0 © 0 6 a2 2 
DoubleRofeNoble of K. James, 2621 9 0 © 0 4 he y in rh ed ates od 3/4e 
3 3.3441 13° Off 25° 3)qe 
Double Royal or Real, Bil hs 23 31 10 off 12 © : 
Double old Sovereign, Dep Ome ee 522 | Bi, 'o vote ER 6 8h 8 43 
Beit double Sovereign of Hen. ae 5/4 
Baile Sovergareee f]s0/8 oo o [7 4 8 © bstcpeoh sae 5 sh 
Double Sovereign of K. Sa. 3 
called Unite or Facobus, O01 6 HL Gi Onne 6-10 16 1837 22 OL 2 OFF 3 1013 
Laureat, or 205. Piece of Fames, 293106. 40 9) tte | 6209 18: 22 0}r 0 rt 43 
"Twenty Shil. piece of Charles 1] 4° 6 0 0 © $5 20 9 185; 220 |r © I 43 
Old Rofe Noble, 46315 3 4 44515 0 0 0 23 340 18 19 422 
Henry 8. 
Spurre Roy- Edward 6. 
al of Phil.andMary, 48 o 9° 0 423.0 0 23 330 18 19 23 
Elizabeth, 
Spurre Royal of James 4 128 PG a 3 
Double Noble of Elizabeth, Pals id oe oo 6 my alae mu 
Old Noble, or Noble of Hen. | 533 Sea 43 res ad 
Rofe Royal Hd 5 Set het) SURO nemo toe 23 3310 16 Ojo 17 Tas 
? Le ds 
Old Sovereign, : 54314 9 4 248 : wets er o's os alo oa pe 
Bett Sovereign of Henry, : 4 212 
Sovereign Senna 60°74 90 oO PB a4s orto a2 Ojo rr tilor2 8} 
" ’ 
Old Ang.Noble, or Ang. of Hen] 6 2 IL 9 13th g : 
Laft Angel Noble of Henry, mel hs 3 Me she. (Pea inah hae wake 
Edward 6. 
Shand a. ‘ 7.6103) 8% Ox. eG ait AOR S 23 3410 II Tlfo 12 2 
Elizabeth 
Firft Angel of Sames, 
Sovereign of K. James, ig 
. Double-Britain Crown, Ce PERRO ORS tie ee i 22 OloO TIL Clo Ir 92 
corge Noble, 3 (amo! ra) 2 33 Oo 10 IO 
23 37 Om 6)2 
ee of Sames, 8o 13.0.0 2 wah 5 23340 11 11fo 11 92 
Te aureat of James, 7or] 3 0 14 132] 2 22 4 214, 22 Olo 10 ofo 10 Bi2 
en Shill, Piece of Charles1. | 80 13 0 © 222) Azide 22 Ofo 10 Olo 10, 8f2 
Angel of Charles 22 
Half S ie 21614 9 23 3410 10. ofo 10 82 
rid Coverite a) ip hak ape fey Fo Ne 23 331 9 olo 9 7/2 
rown of King Henry, toot} 4 9 © 632 }2 9 0 © 22-110 8 clo 8 5)2 
Single Noble of Elizabeth ‘ 8 i 
Half old Nobl ; i hd die 23 240 8 ofo 8 Ole 
Salute ey - |4o7z] 2 § YF 1535 am 0 OF ©) 23 3hl0 8 colo 8 cle 
’ 108" 2 5 6 16 Sei dha ae) 23 3\0 g Iclo 5 82 


CHO’! 


; Pivees | Weight by 
Names of the Pieces. Ito the|Malines, ec. 
. Ub, Tr:|pwrs. grim. dr. 

Bafe Crown ot K. Henry, 

called Rofe Crown, 4 b E2O ri aa Ohh Ow O 
Crownof 4 Fea f [22 [2 2 2 
Half Angle Noble of Henry, |:38 |x 17 14 1847 
Half laft Angel of Henry, 
H f A Edward 6. 

‘ £ "4 Phi.and Mary,>|t44. |1 16 0 0 
aul Elizabeth, 
Half firft Angel of Fames, 
Britain Crown of James, 144 Ir 16 0 O 
Half George Noble, 
Half laft Angel of Games, |i6o |r 12 0 0 
New Crown of James, 158: |p 12-7 67% 
Crown of Charles I. 160 |r 12 0 O 
Two Parts of Salute, 162, ‘|r 14 11 | 23 
Half Henry firtt Crown, 20r {ft 413 31% 
Half Salute, 216. ir ..2 13 8 
Half Rofe Gowns pe PAGINITY: O° Ou 
Half Crown of Sat bab, 240 lt 0 0 O 
Quarter old Angel Noble, [276 |o 2017 92% 
Quarter laft Angel of Henry, 

Edward 6, 

Quarter And pi cM, 238 O.20 6 0 

hea Elizabeth, 
Quarter fir Angel of Fames, 
Half Britain Crown of James,'288 [o 20 0 0 


Quarter laft Angel of Fames, 


‘COITION, isa Word fometimes ufed for that 
mutual Attra¢tion or Tendency towards each other, 
which is found between Iron and the Magnet. 

COLATURE, is that, which after boiling or 
infufion of any Ingredients, is percolated or flrain- 
ed through a Sieve or Cloth ; or through Hippo- 
erates’s Sleeve, as the C hymifts fpeak. 

COLCOTHAR, is the dry Subftapce red as 
Blood which remains after Diftillation@ef Vitriol, 
commonly called Caput Mortuum ; though when 
Vitriol is calcined a good while in a ftrong Fire, it 
will turn red, and is alfo called Colcotbar. 

COLD, is one of thofe Qualities of Bodies 
which they call Primary, and is nothing but the 
atriving of the minute and infenfible Parts of any 
Body at fuch a State, as that they are more flow- 
ly or faintly agitated than thofe of our Fingers or 
other Organs of Feeling ; for from this Effect we 
pronounce any Body to be cold. 

Mr. Hobbs thought the Caufe of Cold to he on- 
ly a Wind taking the condenfed or frozen Body. 

Whether*Cold be barely a Privation of Heat, or 
rather a ftop put to that violent tumultary Motion 
of the infenfible Particles of Bodies, as the Carte- 
fians affert ; or whether Cold be introduced by the 
Entrance of adventitious Particles actually cold 
themfelves, and therefore called Frigorifick Parti- 
cles, according to the Opinion of the Learned and 
Ingenious Gaffendus, is a Controverfy not fo eafly 
to be determined as at firft Sight it may appear. 
For though’ the confiderable Encreafe of the Dimen- 
frons of the fame Quantity of Water when turned 
into Ice, and the prodigious Force of Freezing, by 
which Water may be made to lift up vatt Weights, 
and to break to Pieces fome of the Aonged Bodies 
that are; and alfo fince it is true, that a brisk, 
nay a furious Agitation of the {mall Parts of a 
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Common Preces | Fine 


Value. | Value. | & 
Weight to the 1640. 1660 |°. 
puts. gram. gr. |lb. Tr \Car.gril. s. dal. .s.. diler. 
I 23. 0 0 .|12235|20 0 p 5110 6 alt 
119 0 O |13343/22 0 ° 5 nh 6 att 
116 QO © |r4aq. 123 350 O29 6 Sir 
EIS 12 12 (14532123 339 5 110 6 gy 
L 14 14 432|148$ [22 0/0 5 6 PS LE 
Leuaitirens MH Cou aaaese MISS aca 
I it 21 ae 192 |23 319 § 610 5 Oly 
I it 2 10371164 [22010 5 0 'o 5 An 
Trt 2 10%+|164 [22019 50 io 5 an 
peg Fe Rey he 1947 |23 3 0 §.0 19 § Ar 
T 410 0 |20237}22 TO goo 4 al 
TE 210 0 |2173|23 3 )0 3 1110 4 alt 
0 23 10 0 |24547|20 019 2 rTlo 3° oft 
0 2L 10 O |26732\22 0 P 2 11]0 3 2x 
C200 PO" 1285 Tiss sO Ss coe ote 
O19 16 6 |290;+|23 340 2 11/0 3 aft 
Cb 2 9) 237 2972 2s DO NS ol ee. T1 
15 13% '324 espace mes 


Mixture may be produced, and yet on the Con- 
flict the Mixture fhall become not only nor Hor, 
but fenfibly and confiderably Cold; though, I 
fay, thefe feem to bid very fair for a Proof of Gaf- 
fendus’s Opinion; yet, on the other Hand, ’tis 
certain, that a bare Privation of Motion will pro- 
duce, or rather occafion, Effects as confiderable as 
any of thofe of Cold, as the Excellent Mri Boyle 
largely fhews in his Dialogue about the Pofirive or 
Privative Nature of Cold: And alfo; if it fhould 
be ask’d how the Frigorifick Particles themfelves 
become cold? What degree of Gravity or Levity 
they have? What kind of StruCture in them is pro- 
per to produce fuch an Effeét? Whether fuch a 
Structure be deftruétible or mutable, or not? Whe- 
ther thefe F'rigorifick Particles be primitive Bodiesér 
not? And whether there was not Cold in the World 
till they were produced ; If thefe or fuch like Que: 
ries were made about the Nature and Circum- 
{tances of the Frigorifick Particles, it would, I be- 
lieve, puzzle the Maintainers of the Opinion of 
Gaffendus to give fatisfactory Anfwers to them 
and therefore the Decifion of this Point muft be 
fufpended further. 

Mr. Boyle found, that though Water ufually ex- 
pands it felf in Freezing, yet ‘tis alway firlt con- 
trated or condenfed; and that Spirit of Wine, 
common expreft Oils, and Chymical Oil of Anni- 
feeds it felf, will be notably condenfed when ex- 
pofed to an intenfe Degree of Cold. And he 
found that no other Liquor but Water, or one in 
which there are ftore of Watry Particles, will e- 
ver be expanded by Cold. The Reafon of which 
perha 1S may be, that Water contains more Ait 
in its Pihsss than other Fluids ; and ’tis not impro- 
bable, that from the Co-alefcence of many of the 
Aeteal Particles into one during the Action of 

Freezing 


pane hance ee re eT ae 


Ceol 


Freezing, their Spring may by that Means be en- 
creafed, and fo they may from thofe numerous and 
large Bubbles we obferve inIce, which occafions it 
to be fpecifically lighterthan Water, 

The Expanfion of Water in Freezing 1s about 

x5 Part of the Space more than it betore took 
up. 
Phe Expan five Force af Cold is fo great, that if the 
Barrel of a Gun be filled with Water, and then 
have its Muzzle and 'Touch-hole well ftop’d, the 
Water within the Barrel, when either by N atural 
Cold or a Freezing Mixture it is turned into Ice, 
will break the Barrel in feveral Places, as Mr. Boyle 
and many others have tried. 

That noble Philofopher contrived feveral Expe- 
riments to eftimate or meafure the Quantity of this 
Expanftve Force, which were made with a Brafs Cy- 
linder of two or three Inches in Diameter, into 
whofe Cavity was put a Bladder filled with Water, 
and ftrongly tyed about the Neck, and over it was 
puta Wooden Plug, to ftop up the upper Orifice 
of the Cylinder ; and on the Plug was put a broad 
flat Board, on which was laid as much Weight as 
one time amounted. to above an Hundred Pound, 
another time an Hundred and Twenty Pounds, and 
another time to two Hundred fifty four Pounds ; 
and yet in all the Experiments, when the Water 
in the Bladder was turned into Ice, it expanded 
fo as to raife up all this Weight very confpicuouf- 
ly, as appeared by a Circle defignedly made on the 
Wooden Plug. 

He tells us alfo, That by mingling together 
three Saline Bodies, each of them purified by the 
Fire, tho’ there did arife a very great Commotion, 
Hiffing and Explofion, yet a very confiderable 
Degree of Cold was thereby produced: And tho’ 
he was under an Obligation of not difcovering 
what thefe Ingredients were, yet he gives a Suc- 
cedanewm to that Experiment, by telling us, that 
by putting good Salt of Tarter into Spirit of Vi- 
negar, there was a Struggle, Commotion and Hif- 
fing produced, and yet inftead of Heat, as is ufual 
in Al Cafes, a very fenfible Degtee of Cold was 
produced. 

Sylivious alfo acquaints us with a Method of pro- 
ducing Cold, by mingling Spirit of Vitriol with a- 
nother Saline Spirit. 

If in 3 or 4. times its weight of Water, you put 
about half a pound of Sal Almoniack powdered, 
and ftir it about to haften the Diffolution, fo great 
a Degree of Cold will, even in the Heat of Sum- 
mer be produced, asis very furprifing 5 for if you 
nimbly fhake it, or ftir itabout, it will produce 
actual Ice on the outfide of the Glafs, if you pur- 
pofely, wet it with Water. ‘This Noble Experi- 
ment Mr. Boyle firft made, and thereby plainly pro- 
ved the Mechanical Produciblenefs of the Quali 
of Cold; and the Experiment may be of great Ufe 
to. cool Wine, ec. in the hot Months, or in fuch 
Places where no good Cellerage isto be had. ‘The 

Sal Armoniack, by evaporating the Water from 
it, may be recovered again, al will ferve many 
times for the fame Experiment. 

That Honourable Virtuofo found alfo, that by 
fhaking Gunpowder in 4 or 5 timesits Weight of 
common Water, a confiderable fenfible Coldnefs: 
would be produced. 

The Learned Dr. Slare produces a confiderable 
Experiment (in Philof. Tranf. N. 150.) whereby a- 
_ confiderable Degree of Cold is made with a very 
great Ebullition, as in the former Experiment it 


COL 


is produced withoutany. |The Experiment is on- 

ly to pour into any ftrong Acid (he ufed moftly Spi- 

rit of Verdigreafe) a Quantity of the Volatile Spi-- 
rit of Human Blood; by which Means he tells us, 

that he produced fo much Cold, as that the Spi- 

rit of Wine in an immerfed Thermofcope, defcen- 

ded within half an Inch of the Freezing Point e- 
ven in Summer. And this he thinks, very inge- 
nioufly, may ferve to Explain the Phenomenon of 
the Cold fits in Agues. 


And fince, if into this Mixture he poured a faall 
Quantity of Oil of Sulphur, the Matter would 


immediately grow fenfibly Warm, he not impro~ 


bably fuggefts, that fomething like this may occa- 


fion the coming of the Hot-fit afterwards, when 


the Animal Spirits come to be mixed with the 
Blood more copioufly, than at firft in an Ague Fit 
they can be. 

Neither our Senfes nor common Weather-Glaffes, 
can enable us to make an accurate Judgment of 
the Degree of Cold. 

For as to our Senfes, the Organs of Feeling are in 
a continual State of Mutability, and that (in gene- 
ral) appears Cold to.us, which hath its Parts lefs 
bea | than thofe of our Hands or Bodies ; and 
therefore if one Hand be very Cold, and the other 
moderately Warm, the fame Water, for inftance, 
will Hae Warm to the Gold, and Cold to the Warm 
Hand. 

As to Common Weather-Glaffes, fome Part of the 
Liquor being contiguous to the pee Air, the 


great an Effect on them, that their rifing and fal- 
ling depends more on that than on Heat and Cold, 
and therefore they will often mif-inform us, 

The Coldne/s of Places doth not folely nor prin- 
cipally depend on their nearnefs to the Poles. 

For Martiniws, in his Atl Chinenfis, faith, that 
in China, whofe Latitude is no where above 42 De- 
grees, the Rivers for four Months together (vz. 
from the Middle of November till the Beginning of 
March) af fo Frozen up, that loaden Waggons 
do fafely pafs on the Ice ; and that the Ships and 
Veffels are all Frozen up; and what is moft re- 
markable, is, the Froft is ufually the Refult but of 
one Day’s rime, though it require many to thaw i 
again, 


A Dutch Mafter of a Ship, that went within a 


Degree of the Pole, found the Sea open, and the | 


Weather tolerable enough. 

COLDNESS Potential: See Potential Coldnefs. 

COLICK, isa Vehement Pain in the Abdomen 
or lower Belly, and takes its Name from the Part 
chiefly affected, wiz. the Gut Color, which ie 
ftretch’d, prick’d and corroded by Winds or Ex- 
crementious Humours, either remaining within its 
Cavity, or fix’d to its very Coat. 

COLLAR of a Ship, is a Rope faftned about 
her Beak-head, unto which the Dead-man’s Eye is 
feized that holds her ‘Main Stay. There is alfoa 
Collar or Garland about the Main-Maft Head, which 
is a Rope wound about there to fave the Shrouds 
from galling. 

COLLATERAL 4ffrance, is a Bond that is 
made over and befide the Deed it -felf, for the per- 
formance of Covenants between Man and Man. 

COLLATION, in a Logical Senfe, is the fame 
as a comparing of one thing well with another; 
but now-a-days ’tis ufed for an Handfome Treat or 
Entertainment, r 


ie 
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Weight and Preffure of the Atmofphere hath fo. 
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gf ARCA ME IESL le, UNAM RAND TGR, PUGNAc dc ac ata cg al ly i 
COLLATIONE fatta uni poft mortem alterius,| Breadths long ; it abounds wij 
is a Writ directed J the fru of the Common-| little Cavities every where phe Rio oe 2 
Pleas, commanding them to direct their Writ toa} hinder any thing from returning from the great 
Bifhop, for the.admitting a Clerk in the Place of; Guts into the fmall, ‘ 8 
another prefented by the King, who during the} COLON, isa Point in Grammar mark’d thus 
Suit between the King and the Bifhop’s Clerk, is|(:) and fhews a Sentence to be perfect or entities 
departed this Life. For Judgment once pafs’d for | but yet the Senfe depending or continuing on ‘ 
the King’s Clerk, and he dying before admittance, |asin this of Seneca, Ante omnia nece/? eft, Jeibfium 
the King may beftow his Prefentation to another, | ¢timare : Quia fere plus nobis videmur Poffes quam 
COLLATIONE Heremitazii, is a Writ where- | poffmus. 
by the King conferreth the keeping of an Hermi-| COLOUR, may be confidered two ways. 1. 
tage upon a Clerk. : As it is a Quality refiding in the Body that is faid 
COLLICLE, are the joining of the Punffa La-| to be fo and fo coloured, or which doth modity 
chrymalia into one Paflage on both Sides, which | the Light after fuch and fuch a manner : Or, 2. 
derive the Humour of the Eye-lids into the Cavi-| As more properly the Light it felf, which fo mo- 
ty of the Noftrils ; the Holes that are made inthe | dified ftrikes upon the Organ of Sight, and pro 
very Tops of the Eye-brows defcend in little | duces that Senfation which we call Colour. 
Channels, they fpread. themfelves into a larger The Perip ateticks affert Colours to be real Qua- 
Channel, and are continued to the Tunick of the lities, and inherent in the coloured Bodies, and 
Noftrils, The fame Holes or Openings in Hares, | fuppofe that Light doth only difcover them, but 
Calves, Rabbits, are not found in the very Eye-| not any way Effect their ProduGion. 
brows, but alittle moreInward; and moft of all] Plato thought Colour to be a kind of Flame <on- 
in Birds, where they are larger than in any other | filting of moft minute Particles, very congruous 
Creatures ; the Membrane which feparates the | to the Pores cfthe Eye, and darted againft it front 
Holes here is very fhort. Blanchard, the Object. And fome Moderns will have Colour 
COLLIQUANS febris, is oneof the Nature of] to be a kind of internal Light of the more lucid 
ordinary burning Fevers, but by its exceffive Heat | Parts of the Objeé&t darkened, and confequently 
they fay it fuddenly melts the Fat, Flefh and | altered by the various Mixtures of the lef Lumi- 
Subftance of the folid Parts of the Patient’s Body ; | nous Parts, 
nay fometimes diffolves the very Blood in the} Others, as did fome of the ancient Atomitfts, 
Veins, as {ome tell you, and difchargeth the fame | maintain Colour not to be a lucid Stream, but a 
_ by infenfible Tranfpiration, as Sweat, Urine, or] Corporeal Effuvium ifluing out of the coloured 
Stool, ec... Body. 

COLLIQUATION, or melting of Metals :| Others account for all Colowrs out of the various 
Thus we fay, Silver and. Lead being melted or | Mixture of Light and Darknefs: and the Chy- 
Colliquated together over a {trong Fire, will mingle | mitts fometimes will have it arife from the Sul- 
per minima, that is, unite throughly together. phur, and fometimes from the Salt that is in Bo- 

COLLISION, is the ftriking of one hard Body | dies ; and fome alfo from the third Hypoftatick 
againft another. ‘ J Principle, Mercury, 

COLLUSION, in Common-Law, is a deceitful The Cartefians, who make the Senfation of 
Argument or Compact between two or more, for | Light to be the Impulfe made on the Eye by cer- 
the one Party to bring an A€tion againft another | tain folid, but very minute Globules, eafily perme- 
for fome evil Purpofe, as to defraud a Third Per-| ating the Pores of the Air and Diaphanous Bodies ; 
fon of his Right, exc. Thele, I fay, detive Colour from the various Pro- 

COLLUTIO, is a wafhing of the Mouth; ‘as | portion of the dire& Progrefs or Motion of the(e 
. when ’tis done to clean or faften bad or loofe | Globules, totheir Circumrotation or Motion round 
Teeth, or free the Gums from Ulcers, exc. their own Centres ; by which Means they are qua- 

COLLYRIUM, is an oblong or round Tablet | lified to ftrike the Optick Nerve after diftin@:and 

ot Trochisk, ufed formerly in Diftempers of the | divers Manners, and fodo produce the Perception 
Eyes, and was thencalled by the Arabian Name | of various Colours. 

of Seif or Sief. It was diffolved in a convenient] Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia fays, The Phan- 
Vehicle, that it might conveniently be applied ; | tafm of Colour is caufed by the Senfation of the 
and from hence any Medicines, in a Liquid Form, | oblique or uneven Pul/2 of Light 5 and that this 
defigned to cure Difeafes in the Eyes, are called | is capable of no more Varieties than two, which 
Collyrium, arife from the two Sides of the oblique Pulfe ; fo 
_ COLOBOMA, is the growing together of {that there-is in reality but two fimple Colours, 
either Lips or Eye-lids, or the adhering of the} Yellow and Blue; from the Mixture of which, 
Ears to t e Head preternaturally, ec. and a dué Proportion of Black and White (that 

COLON, is the fecond of the great Guts, ari- | is, Darknefs and Light) all Colours may be pro- 
fing from the Cecum Int.ffnwm in the Right Flank, | duced. j 
and adheres to the Right Kidney ; thence it tends] The incomparable Sir I/: Newtox found by twe 
up unto the Liver, and fometimes is annexed to Experiments on Prifms, that there is a great Dit- 
the Gall-Bladder, which dies it of a Yellowith formity in the Rays of Light, and that hereby 
- Clay-colour ; thence it goeson tran{verfly under | the Origin of Colours may be unfolded. The Do- 

the Bottom of the Stomach, and on the Left Hand | étrine therefore of Colours, according to his No- 
is faftned to the Spleen ; after which it is faftned | tion and Experiments, are contained in the follow- 
to the Left Kidney, winding and turning very Propofitions. . 
obliquely there, but prs it defcends almoft 1. As the Rays of Light differ in degrees of 
ina Right Line. It is the wideft and largeft of all | Refrangibility, re they alfo differ in their Difpofi- 
the Guts, and is ufually about 8 or 9 Hands| tion to exhibit this or that particular Colour, 
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Colours are not Qualifications of Light, derived 


from RefraGions or Reflections of Natural Bo- 


dies (as ’tis generally believed) but Original and 
Connate Properties, which in divers Rays are divers. 
Some Rays are difpofed to exhibit a red Colour, 
and no other ; fome a Yellow, and no other ; fome 
a Green, and no other; and fo of the reft, Nor 
ate there only Rays proper and particular to, the 


more eminent Colours, but even to all their inter- 


mediate Gradations. aad 
2. To the fameDegree of Refrangibility, ever 
belongs the fame Colour, and to the fame Colour 


ever belongs the fame Degree of, Refrangibility. 


The lea/t Refrangible Rays are all difpofed to exhi- 
bit a Red Colour, and contrarily thofe Rays which 
are difpofed to exhibit a “Red Colour, are all the 
leaft Refrangible 5 fo the moft Refrangible Rays are all 
difpofed to exhibit a deep Violet Colour 5 


Colour, are all the moft Refrangible : And fo all the 
intermediate Colours in a continued Series _ be- 


long to intermediate Degrees of Reftangibility. 


And this Analogy ’twixt Colours and Refrangibility, 
is very precife and ftrict 5 the Rays always either 
exaétly agreeing in both, or propottionably difa- 
greeing in both, 


3. The Species of Colour, and Degree of Refran- 


gibility proper to any particular fort of Raysis not 
mutable by Refraction, nor by Reflection from 
Natural Bodies, nor any other Caufe that could 


“be yet obferved when any one fort of Rays hath 


been well parted from thofe of other kinds, it af 
terwards obftinately retained its Colour, notwith- 
ftanding all Endeavours to change it. ‘Though re- 
fraSted with Prifms, and reflected with Bodies, 
which in Day-light were of other Colours 5 having 
alfo intercepted it) with the coloured Film of Air 
interceding two comprefied Plates of Glafs ; tranf- 
mitting it thro’ other coloured Mediums, and thro’ 
Mediums irradiated with other forts of Rays, 
and diverfly terminated it, and yet could never 
produce any new Colour out of it, It would by 
contracting or dilating become more brisk or faint, 
and by the lofs of many Rays, in fome Cafes, ve- 
ry obfcure and dark ; but could never be feen to 
change in [pecie. 

4. Yet feeming’ Tranfmutation of Colours may 
be made where there is any Mixture of divers 
forts of Rays; for in fuch Mixtures the Compo- 
nent Colours appear not, but by their mutual al- 
laying each other, conftitute a middling Colour ; 


and therefore, if by Refraction, or any other of 


the aforefaid Caufes, the difform Rays, latent in 
fuch a Mixture, be feparated, there fhall emerge 
Colours different from the Colour of the Compofi- 
tion: Which Colours are not new generated, but 
only made apparant by being parted ; for if they 
be again entirely mix’d and blended together, they 


' will again compofe that Colour which they did 


before feparation, And for the fame Reafon Tranf- 
mutation made by the conveneing of divers Colours 
are not teal; for when the difform Rays are a- 
gain fevered, they will exhibit the very fame (n- 
lours which they did before they entted the Com- 
pofition ; as you fee Blue and Yellow Powders, 
when finely mix’d, appear toe naked Eye Green 5 


and yet the Colours of the component Corpu(cles. 


are not thereby really tranfmuted, but only blend- 
ed, for when yiew’d witha good Microfcope, they 
(till appear Blue and Yellow interfperfedly. 

5. There are therefore two forts of Colours, the 
one Original and Simple, the other compounded 


and con- 
trarily, thofe that are apt to exhibit {uch a Violet, 
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of thefe. The Original and Primary Colours are 


“Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, and a Violet Purple, to- 


gether with Orange, Indico, and an indefinite va- 
riety of intermediate Gradations, 

6. The fame Colours in Specie with thefe Pri- 
mary ones may be alfo produced by Compofition 5 
for a mixture of Yellow and Blue makes Green; of 
Red and Yellow makes Orange; of Orange and Yel- 
lowifo Green makes Yellow : And in general, if any 
two Colours be mixed, which in the Series of thofe 
generated by the Prifm, are not too far diftant 
one from another, they, by their mutual alloy, © 
compound that Colour which in the faid Series 
appeareth in the Mid-way between them ; but 
thofe which are fituated at too great a diftance, do 
not fo, . Orange and Indico produce not the inter- 
mediate Green, nor Scarlet and Green the intermedi- 
ate Yellow. Be 

3. But the mof furprizing and wonderful Com- 
pofition was that of Whitene/s, ‘There is no one 
fort of Rays alone which can exhibit this: "Tis 
ever compounded, and to its Compofition are re- - 
quifite all the aforefaid Primary Colours mixed 
in adue Proportion ; for all the Colours of the 
Prifm being made to converge, and thereby to be 
again mixed as they were in the Light before it’ 
was incident upon the Prifm, will produce Light 
intirely and perfectly White, and not at all fenfi- 
bly differing from a diref# Light of the Sun, unlefs 
when the Glaffes are not fufficiently clear. 

8. Hence therefore it comes to pafs, that White- 
ne[s is the ufual Colour of Light ; for Light # 4 
confufed aggregate of Rays indued with all forts of 
Colours, us they are pronifcuoufly darted from the- 
various Parts of Luminous Bodies, And of fuch a 
confufed Aggregate is generated Whitenefs, if 
there be adueProportion of the Ingredients; but 
if one predominate, the Light muft encline to 
that Colour, as it happens in the Blue Flame of 
Brimftone ; the Yellow Flame of a Candle; and 
the various Colours of the fixed Stars. 

9. Thefe things confidered, the Manner how 
Colours are produced by the Prifm is evident: For 
the Rays conftituting the incident Light, fince 
thofe that differ in Colour proportionably differin 
Refrangibility, hey, by their unequal Refractions, 
mutt be fevered and difperfed into an oblong Form, 
in an orderly Succeffion from the leaft refraéted 
Scarlet to the moft refraéted Violet. And for the 


fame Reafon it is, that Objects, when look’d upon 
through a Prifm, 
form Rays, by their unequal Refractions, are 
made to diverge towards . 


appear coloured : For the dif 


veral Parts of the Re- 
tina, and there exprefs the Images of things co- 


loured, as they do the Sun’s Image upona Wall. 


And by this Inequality of Refraétions they be- © 
come not only coloured, but alfo very confufed 
and indiftinét. 
10. Why the Colours of the Rainbow appear in 
falling drops of Rain, is alfo from hence evident 5 


for thofe drops which refrac the Rays difpofed to _ 


appeat Purple in greateft quantity to the Speéta- 
tor’s Eye, refraét the Rays of other forts fo much 
lefs, as to make them pals befide it ; and fuch are 


the Drops on the Infide of the Primary Bow, and 
on the Outfide of the Secondary or exterior one + 


So thefe Drops which refract in greateft Plenty, 


the Rays, apt to appear Red towards the Spe€ta- 
tor’s Eye, reffest thofe of other forts fo much 
more as to make them pafs befide it; and fuch 
are the Drops on the Exterior Part of the Primary, 
and Interior Part of the Secondary Bow. Il. 
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11. The odd Phenomenon of an Infufion of 
Lignum Nephriticum, Leaf-Gold, Fragments of Coloured 
Glafs, and fome other tranfparently Coloured Bo- 
dies appearing in one Pofition of one Colour, and 
of another in another, are on thefe Grounds no 
longer Riddles 5 for thofe are Sub{tances apt to re- 
flect one fort of Light, and tranfmit another, .as 
may be feen in a dark Room, by illuminating 
them with fimilar of uncompounded Light: For 
then they appear of that Colour only with which 
they are illuminated, but yet in one Pofition more 
vivid and luminous than in another, accordingly 
as they are difpofed more or lefs to reflect to trnf- 
mit the incident Colour. i 

12. From whence alfo is manifeft the Reafon of 
an unexpected Experiment, which Dr. Hook in his 
Micrograpby relates to have made with two Wedge- 
like tranfparent Veflels, filled the one with a Red- 
the other with a Blew Liquor ;. namely, that tho’ 
they were feverally tranfparent enough, yet both 
together became opake; for if one tranfmitted on- 
ly Red, and the other only Blue, no Rays could 
pafs through both. : 

13. That the Colours of all natural Bodies have 
no other Origin than this, that they are varioufly 
qualified to reflect one fort of Light in greater 
plenty than another. And this was experimented 
ina dark Room, by illuminating thofe Bodies with 
uncompounded Light of divers Colours ; for by 
_ that means any Body may be made to appear of 
any Colour: They have there no appropriate Co- 
lour,. but ever appear of the Colour of the Light 
caft upon them, but yet with this Difference, that 
they are more brisk and vivid in the Light of 
their own Daylight Colour, Mixium appeareth 
there of any Colour indifferently with which "tis 
illuftrated, but yet moft luminous in Red ; and fo 
Bife appeareth indifferently of any Colour with 
which ’tis illuftrated, but yet moft‘uminous in 
Blue; and therefore Minium refleGteth Rays , of 
any Colour, but moft copioufly thofeindeed with 
Red; and confequently, when illuftrated’ with 
Day-light, that is, with all forts of Rays promif- 
cuoufly blended, thofe qualified with Red hall 
- abound moft in the reflected Light, and by their 
Prevalence caufe it to appear of that Colour: And 


for the fame Reafon Bi/e reflecting Blue moft co-~y 


pion, thall appear Blue by the excefs of thof 
ays in its refleted Light ; and the like of other 
Bodies. And that this is the entire and adequate 
Caufe of their Colours is manifeft, becaufe they 
have no Power to change or alter in the Colours of 
any fort of Rays incident apart, but put on all 
ee indifferently with which they are enlight- 
ned. : 
Thefe things being fo, it can be no longer difpu- 
ted, whether there be Colours in the Dark? Nor 
whether they be the Qualities of the Objects we 
fee? no nor, perhaps, whether Light be a Body ? 
For fince Colours are the Qualities of Light, ha- 
ving its Rays for their entire and immediate Sub- 
jet, how can we think thofe Rays Qualities alfo, 
- unlefs one Quality may be the Subjeét of and fuf- 
tain another, which in effeét is to call it Sub/tance? 
We fhould not know Bodies from Subftances, 
were it not for their fenfible Qualities ; and the 
Principal of thofe being now found due to fome- 
thing elfe, we have as good Reafon to believe that 
to be a Subftance alfo. 
Thus far went this wonderful Man, as long fince 
as the Year 1675, as you may fee more at large in 
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the Philofopb. Tranfatt. N. And as himfelf acquaints 
us (with his ufual Modefty) in his excellent Trea- 
tife of Opticks juft now publifhed, and come to 
my Hands while this Part is compofing at the Prefs, 
where the Reader will meet with ample Satistacti- 
on asto all Parts of the admirableDo€irine of Light 
and Colours. And that the World may {ee that 
the Account he fo long ago Publifhed of this 
Theory was both intelligible and certainly true, 


‘I have fubjoined the‘fubfequent Experiments which 


came to my Hands a Year ago, and are -inferted 


here alfo at the defire of their Author, the inge- 


nious Mr. Sobx Perks of Old Swinford in Worcefter- 


frre. 


| An Abftract of Sir If. Newton’s Dofrine concerning 


Light and Colours. 


1. Light confifts of an infinite number of Rays 
Right-lined and Parallel, but of different Degrees 
of Refrangibiliry when meeting with a different 
Medi. 

2. Eeach Ray according to its degree of Refran- 
gibility, when fo seeded, appears to the Eye of 
a different Colour. 

3. The leaft. Reftangible Rays appear of a 
deep Scarlet, the moft Refrangible appear of a 
Violent Blue, the intermediate proceeding from 


Scarlet to Yellowifh, than to light Green, and fo 


to Blue. 

4. The Colours arifing from the different Refran- 
gibility of Light, are not only the mor, ‘noted Co- 
lours of Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, byft alfo all the 
intermediate Degrees of Red to Yellow, of Yellow 
to Green, exc, differing as the Degrees of found 
from Grave to Acute, in which there are not only 
the Notesof common Denomination, but alfo in- 
definite intermediate Degrees of Sounds, which are 
diftinG different Sounds as the other. — 

§. Whitenefs (fuch as the Sun’s Light appears) 
containing all thefe Degrees of Refrangibility, is 
confequently made up of all the above-mentioned 
Colours. 

6. Simple or Homogeneal Colours are fuch as 
ate produced by Homogeneal Lights or Rays,that 


have the fame Degree of Refrangibility, and mix’d 


Colours are fuch as are produced by Rays of dif 
ferent Refrangibility. 

7. Rays of the fame Refrangibility produce the 
fame Colour, which Colour is not alterable by re- 
peated Refraétions, only made more ftrong or faint 
as the Rays are united or fcattered. 

8. All Bodies appear of this or that Colour ac- 
cording as the Surfaces are adapted to reflect only 
the Rays of fuch a Colour, or (at leaft) in more 
plenty than the reft. 


4 Sate . . 
Experiments for Confirmation of the foregoing 
Dottrine. 


Exipervment T 


The great Experiment on which Sir If, Newton 
grounds his Doétrine (and which he calls Expert 
mentum Crucis) is after this manner; BF and FG 
are two Boards about 4 or 5 Yards diftance, ha- 
ving in each of them a little round Hole at Dand H, 
about £ of an Inch Diameter ; 47 3C isa Prifm ex- 
pofed to the Sun, IK L isanother Prifm, whofe 
Side IK is near parallel to the Side BC of the o- 
ther, and receiving the Rays DH, refraéts them 


to fall Paper 7 7. 
o fa as aper The 


1 
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The Colours will fall from Hto O on the Board 
FG: Let one only Colour (fuppofe Blue) fall on 
the Hole H, and it will be refracted by the Prifm 


TK L to fall (fuppofe) at M; then move the 
Glafs 4BC about its Ax, fo as to bring another 
Colour (fuppofe the Red at 0) to the Hole.4, 
and it will by the Glafs 1K L_be refracted not to 
M, but another Place (fuppofe N) fome diftance 
from the other, and in like manner will each Co- 
lour be reftaG@ed to fall on a different Place, tho’ 
the Glafs 1 K L be held unmoved. ‘This Experi- 
ment proves the different Refiangibility of the 
Rays of Light, and that different Colours do thene 
arile. 

For the Holes D and H being fix’d, and alfo 
the Glafs IK L, ’tis plain, that the Rays have a 
like Incidence on the Glafs IK L, but the diffe- 
rent Places where they fall on the Paper, as M,N, 
&c. fhew a different Reftaction in the Glafs IKL ; 
and the Eye difcovers a different Colour, accor- 
ding to the different Places on which the Rays 
fall, which demonftrates the fundamental Doét- 
rine of the Theory. 

Sir If. Newton directs this to be done ina dark 
Room, where (no doubt) all will appear_more 
exact and lively. My Trial (for want of Conve- 
niencies) was in an open Room, but it fucceeded 
well enough to fatisfy me of the Truth. 


He obferves, that the Oblong Image of Colours 


HO will be about 5 times its Breadth, which alfo |. 


fhews the different Refrangibility of the Rays, 
which otherwife would be near round as the Hole 
Dis. 

Experiment I. 


Being ina convenient Room, where the Sun 
fhines thro’ a Hole or open Cafement, turn your 
Back towards the Sun, and hold the one End of 
the Ptifm fo to your Eye, that the Sun may fhine 
on the other End; then move it fo about its Ax, 
that the Colours may appear fomewhere on the 
Wall ; find the Colours with your Eye looking 
thro’ the other End of the Glafs, anc there will 
appear a Spot of perfect Light. 


The Reafon of this Appearance is this ; The |p 


parallel Rays DE meeting with the Glafs at £, 
and again with the Air at F, are feperated by thefe 
two Refraétions, the leaft Refrangible appear Red 
at r, and the moft Refrangible appear Blue at 6, with 
the intermediate Colours between. 'Thefe Colours 
being view’d by the Eye at £, the Rays come back 
(near) the fame way they went, and are therefore 
in like manner united at the Eye, as they were in 
their Incidence from the Sun, and con{equently 
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have the fame Appearance (White) as the Light it 
{elf The Place where the Spot of Light appears © 
to the Eye isat G, where the Rays would have 


fallen had they not been intercepted, and of a Big- 
nefs according to what Light falls on the Glafs, 
whereas the Coloured Image by r will appear four 
or five times longer, by reafon of the fcattering of 
the differently retracted Ray. 


Experiment 


lil. 


ABC isthe Prifm, upon one of whofe Sidesis — 
put. a Paft-board or thick Paper 4 B, or the like, . 
with a little round Hole at E, which being expo- 
fed to the Sun’s Rays DE, they are refracted and 
carried (in Colours) towards H I. 


HT is a Lens (or acommon Magnifying Glafs): 
broad enough to receive all the coloured Rays 5 
where they being made to converge by the Glafs, 
they will be united in 0, the Focus of the Glafs. 

Hold a Piece of Paper K L in the Focus, where 
all the Colours are united, and the little Spot at 0 
will be perfea Light or Whitenefs: But if the Pa- 
er K L be held farther or nearer off (as at M or N) 
the Colours will appear. If any Colours be inter- 
cepted, asat P, the Light near O will not be clear 
White, but inclining to the remaining Colours. 
If the Blue be wanting, the White will be fome- 
what Reddith or Flefh-colour, and if the Red be 
wanting, the White will encline to be fomething 


Bluifh: And if only one Colour be let come to — , hy 


the Lens, that Colour, without Alteration, will 
be transferr’d to the Paper KL. 


This 
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This Experiment fhews, (1.) That all the Co- 
lours being united make Light or Whitenefs, (2.) 
That if any Original Colour be wanting, the 
White will not be pure. (3.) That a Simple Co- 
lour is not alterable by farther Reftactions , 
which alfo will appear if another Prifm be put 
at 0. 


freight Line five or fix little Squares of White 
Paper, about the Bignefs and at the Diftance ag in 
the Figure, firft Column : View thefe through a 
Prifm, fo as that the Row of little Squares have 
its one End towards you, ot be in a Plain perpen- 
dicular to the Ax of the Prifm, and about two 
Foot diftance from the Glafs 3_fo will you fee a 
Stream of Colours proceeding from every Square 
towards the next nearer you, the Colours artfing 
out of each white Square. Move thefe Squares 
near to one another, or put others between them, 
as in the fecond Column (till keeping them in a 
ftraight Line) and you will fee as they come near, 
that the Colours mixing one with another will al- 


Enperiment IV. 


Let 4BGH bea Piece of fine Silk of a lively 
Scarlet Colour, whofe Edges 4B and GH are 
ftreight, parallel and {mooth; let CD EF bea- 


ter, apptoaching nearer to White till the S uares 

Ao G : d touch hand thee all the Colours being pereally 
| Pettey aetiie vac iaee aan ' eS by Wiens 4 5 : 

i i mix tiey produce Whitene/s, and appear as in 

| the third Column, a white Line, only tage’d with 

G H em Fat Rediat the Top and Blue atthe Bottom, there be- 

ing no other Colours coming from above to mix 

with the uppermoft Red, norany Colours below 

the Blue at Bottom for it to mix with. If you 

turn the Paper MN afidea little from its Perpen- 

teks eg. es ap etculanty tothe Glate™ the sthird Column, which 

K: ‘4 | before appeared White, will all appear in Colours 
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arifing out of the White, and Streaming towards 
you, being always in a Plain Perpendicular to the 
Axis of the Prifm. 

From this Experiment and. the foregoing Do- 
ctrine we have the Reafon why a Sheet of white 
Paper, or the like, appears coloured only at the 
Eadges, for there only the Colours want others to 
mix with them: In the Middle, taking any Point 
the feveral Colours from fo many other Points meet 
thereas make White. For Inftance, 

Let rr be any little Particle in the Middle of 
the white Surface, whofe other Colours {treaming 
towards B, leave the Particle rr it felf Red, as 
the Squares will do in the laft Experiment, The 
Yellow of the Particle yy, the Green of the Par- 
ticle gg, the Blue of the Parti- 
cle bb do all meet on the Parti- B 
cle rv, which is Red, 

(For if bb were a white Par- 


nother Piece of Violet Blue Silk, like and equal 
to the other. Let them be placed, as in the Figure, 
~on fome black Cloath or Door, with their Edges in 
a ftraight Line: View them through a Prifm at 
about two or three Yards diftance: The Ax of 
the Prifm being Parallel to the Pofition of the 
Silks: So will the blue Piece CF appear lower 
than the other (viz.) as inc de f. The Reafon of 
\ which appearance is, that Blue is more Refran- 


gible than Red. 


This will more fully appear, if inflead of the 
Blue Silk CF, there be let fall in the Place 
of CF, the Blue Rays from another Prifm 
(the other Colours being intercepted by a Pa- 
per with a Square Hole for the Blue to pafs 
through.) If the Silk 4H and the blue Square 


p 

CF be view’d thro’ a Prifm (as before) the} ticle, and all black about it, its See CRE, 
Blue will appear far below, as at KL, this | blue Colour would be feen upon g: Ne ee “y 
being a more perfeét Blue than any Silk can rr; and if gg were another, its Ho ir 
be of, Blue would be below rr, and its Pract y 
, Green upon it, exc.) and fo there Sake a iz 

Experiment WV, being a Concurrence of allthe Besse 5 


Colours that make up White, it 
confequently ‘appears White, The fame is to be 
faid of any other Particle lying fo far from the 
Edges as to have other Particles between to ttanf-’ 
mit their Colours. 

Tf a Square Papet be held fo ftraight before you 
that the two Side Edges be in a plain Perpendicu- 
lar to the Axis of the Glafs, they will be White, 
and no Colours appear but at the Top and Bot- 
tom, the Streaming of the Colours being in fuch 
a perpendicular Plain, as may be obferved by look- 
ing at any white Spot through the Glafs, and then 
turning ita little obliquely to the Horizon, or one 
End higher than the other. 

So in the Pofition of the Glafs DE (fee the 
following Fig.) the white {pot afcends its Colours 
towards 6, and in the Pofition FG the Colours 
ftream from a to c. If a black Spot, as 4, up- 

ona Paper be view’d through the Prifm, the 
Let MN be the black Cover of a Book, Paper | Top will have Green and Blue upon it, and un- 
coloured Black, or the like ; upon which lay ina der the lower Part will appear Red and Yellow ; 


the 


COL | Cloris: 


the Reafom of which js, that the Blue comes but of all the Colours *twill moft dtrongly reflect 
from the White above it, and appears on the |the Blue, the Surface being moft difpoted to re- 
. fle&t thofe Rays, eve. ee 

Then view a Quantity of Vermilion, ora little 
Piece of Scarlet Silk in the Blue Light, and twill 
appear Blue, and Green in the Green Light ; but 
of all the Colours, ’twill moft ftrongly reflect the 
Scarlet Rays, and appear deepeft of that Colour. 
This Experiment ‘confirms the 8th Propofition , 
That Bodies appear of the Colour of thofe Rays 
that are moft plentifully reflected from the Body 
‘\to the Eye. ‘Thus far Mr. Perks, 


I can now only give you fome of the Propofitions 
of Sir I/, Newton’s excellent Book of Opticks, relating 
to the Doftrine of Light and Colours, with fome- 
thing from him by way of Proof and Iluftration in 
the moft Eminent and Material Points.. 


RSS 
maenm 


Prop. 1. 


Lights which differ in Colour, differ alfo in De- 


Black, there being no other Colours to mix with Sera ol Reena 


it: ‘The Red appears under the Spot, becaufe the 
black Spot tran{mits no other Colours to mix with 


Pepe: 
the Red. me 


Experiment INV. 
Hold the Prifm fo to the Surf, as that thee Co- 


lours may appear upon 4 large plain Wall, as at 
AB; turn the Prifm fwiftly about it Axis, fo as 
that the Colours may move {wiftly up and down, 
as from B to C. : 


ly Refrangible. 
Prop. III. 


The Sun’s Light. confifts of Rays differing in 
Reflexibility ; and thofe Rays are more Re- 
frxible which are more, Refrangible than 
others. sie 

This, which feems to be a furprifing Property 

of Light not before Difcovered, he proves in his 

oth and roth Experiments of theFirft Book 5 where 

‘tis evident, that the Rays within’a Prifm, and 

refracted by its Bafe at their going out into Air, 


cau being by the Revolution of the Prifm,round its 
ee e Axis made fo oblique to the Bafe, as thereby to 
ard begin to be totally reflected by it: Then, he fhews 
ee a that thefe Rays became firft of all totally reflected, 
rea hie iy which before at equal Incidences with the reft had 


i {uffered the greateft Refraction; and the fame 
mecyyy coy PoNaaeeNyEreyaTeneY es thing he found to happen alfo when the Reflection 

D ere mend Va was made by the common Bafe of two Prifms pla- 

WORE eae | a BPRS ACA eed fo oe: as to make a Parallelopiped, as in 
mevrsyeypeesiars yee een poscveuvecreses gee B the rot Experiment. 

So will there appear no Colour diftingt, but a 
faint white Streak between B and C, which fo ap- 
pears, becaufe by the {wiftnefs of the Motion the 
feveral Colours are confounded and mixed, and 

" therefore appear White. ‘Then move the Glafs in 
fach manner, that the Colours may move fide- 
ways and {wiftly from B to D, in which Cafe the |. 
Colours will not difappear, but make a fort of Lift 
of feveral Colours, becaufe they are not mix’d to 
me Whitenefs, but each Colour keep in its own 

ine. 


Prop. IV. Probl. 1. 


To feperate from one another the Homogeneal 
Rays of compound Light. 


Prop. NV. 


Homogeneal Light is refracted regularly, with- 
out any Dilation, Splitting or Shattering’ of 
the Rays; and the confufed Vifion of Ob- 
jects feen through refraéted Bodies by He- 

rogeneal Light, arifes from the different Re- 

Experiment VIL. frangibility of feveral forts of Rays. 
In a dark Room, having a little Hole for the 

Sun’s Rays to come in, apply the Prifm to the 
- Hole, fo as that the Colours may appear on a Wall. 
Hold a Quantity of Smalt, or owder-Blue, or 
blue Silk in the Colour feverally, and it will ap- 
pear clear of the Colour of the Rays that fall on 
it, (viz.) Red while the Red Light falls upon it,- 
and Yellow when the Yellow Light falls on it: 


Experiments 3 from whence it appeats, that the 
crofs Pofition of a fecond Prift 

Lioht of the Sun which came to it from a former 
Prifm, placed at the {mall Hole of a darkened 
Room, did not at all dilate the Image or Coloured 
Speftrum as to Breadth, nor increafe it Dimenfions 
that way: Asalfo, that Homogeneal Light, refra- 
&ted by a Prifm, did not exhibit an oblong colour- 
ed Image, as Heterogeneal Light doth, but that 3 
roun 


The Light, of the Sun confitts of Rays different- | 


This he proves in his 5th, r2th, 13th and 14th — 


m to. refract the ~ 
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round Spot of it was by the Prifm refracted exact- 


ly in the fame Figure, and of the fame Colour it 


was before the new Refraction ; and moreover, 
that Flies and fuch like {mall Objects placed in 
Homogeneal Light, and viewed throu h a Prifm, 
were not thereby at all rendred denied and in- 
diftin as to appearance, whereas if placed in 
Heterogeneal Light, and viewed after the fame 
manner, they feemed egregioufly confufed. 
BOOK IL. Prop. I. 

The Phenomenaof Colours in reflected or refracted 
Light are not caufed by new Modifications 
of the Light varioufly imprett, according to 
the various Terminations of the Light and 
Shadow. 

For by this roth Experiment, Book I. tisevident 
that the Sun’s Light being tranfmitted intoa dark 
Room through the parallel Surface of two Prifms 
faftned together in the Form of a ane the 
became totally of one Colour (either uni ormly 
Yellow or Red) at its emerging out of the Prifm: 
In the Produétion of which Colour the Confine of 
Shadows (he fhews) can have nothing to do, be- 
caufe the Light changes from White to Yellow, 
Orange and Red fucceflively, without any altera- 
tion of the Confine of Shadow: At both Edges 
of the emerging Light where the contrary Con- 
fines of Shadow ought to produce different Ef 
feéts, the Colour is one and the fame, whether it 
be White, Yellow, Orange or Red; and in the 
Middle of the emerging Light where there is no 
Confine of Shadow at all, the Colour is the very 
fame as at the Edges, the whole Light at its En- 
trance being of one uniform Colour, whether 
White, Yellow, Orange or Red, and going on 
thence perpetually without any change of Colour, 
fuch as the Confine of Shadow is vulgarly fuppo- 
{ed to work in its refraéted Light atits Emergence. 

Neither can thefe Colours arife from any new 
Modifications of the Light by Refra¢tions, be- 
caufe they change fucceflively from White to 
Yellow, Orange or Red, while the Refractions 
temain the fame; and alfo becaufe the Refra- 
ions are made contrary ways by parallel Super- 
ficies, which deftroy one another’s Effects. 

He fhews alfo in Experiment the Firft of this 2d 
Book, That by applying an Iron Wire, or fuch 
like Body, toa proper Part of a very large Prifm, 
Sea about 20 Feet from the Hole of a darkned 

oom, you may {fo intercept the Rays at their 
Entrance, as to take away any one Colour (which 
you pleafe) either wholly or in Part, out of the 
Speftrum ot coloured Image, and leave the reft re- 
maining; which fhews that all Colours have an 
Indifference to any Confines of Shadow, and 
therefore the Differences of thefe one from ano- 
ther don’t arife from the different Confines of 
Shadow, whereby the Light is varioufly modell’d, 
as hath hitherto been the Opinion of Philofophers. 
Again, a Lens being placed about 8 Feet from the 
Prifm at the Hole, hal a Paper placed in its Fo- 
cus, which, when it was fituate perpendicular to 
the Light, appeared of its own colour White, but 


when very much oblique appear’d Yellow and 


Red when inclined one way, and Blue, when turn- 
ed another, and yet here the Confines of Light 
and Shadow, and the Reftaétions of the Prifm 


remained inall Cafesthe fame. And the reafon 


of the Phenomenon (he fhews) is this, That the | 


Paper in one Pofture being more obli 

more refrangible Rays hen to the tas, Nar 
ftrongly illuminated by the latter than by the for- 
mer ; and therefore the lefs tefrangible Rays are 
predominant in the reflected Light, and wherever 
they are fo, they tinge the Light with Yellow or 
Red ; as when the Paper being placed in the con- 
traty way, and in an oblique Pofture, the more 
refrangible Rays become Predominant; and they 
always tinge the Light with Blues and Violet Co- 
lours, 

Prop. II. 

All Homogeneal Light hath its proper Colour 
an{wering to its degree of Refrangibility ; and 
that Colour cannot be changed by Refleéti- 
ons and Reffactions. 

This is plain by Experiment, for after he had 
feparated the feveral forts of Rays one from ano- 
ther (as he fhews how to do in the Experiments be- 
longing to the 4th Propof. of his Firft Pook) and by 
that means got a quantity of Homogeneal Light ; 
this Spot of Homogeneal Light was afterwards un- 
capable of being changed by either Refration or 
Reflection, and all Bodies placed in that Homoge- 
neal Light ftill appear’d of its Colour, however 
different their own proper Colours were from 
that. From whence he concludes, That if the 
Sun’s Light confifted but of one fort of Rays, 
there would be but one Colour in the whole 
World; nor would it be poflible to produce any 
new Colour by Reflections and Refractions 5 and 
confequently all the variety of Colours depend 
upon the Compofition of Light. 


Prop. IIL. Problem* 

To define the Reftangibility of the feveral forts 
of Homogeneal Light anfwering to the feve- 
ral Colours. 

In this the Author is very curious and Exadt, 
fhewing the Laws of the Refraétions out of Glafs 
into Air, whence by the 3 Axioms of his firft Book, 
the Laws of RefraGtions out of Air into Glafs are 
eafily derived. And finding by Experiment, that 
when Light goes out of Air thro’ feveral contigu- 
ous refracting Medinms (as thro’ Water and Glafs) 
and thence goes out again into Air, whether the 
refracting Surfaces be parallel or inclined to one 
another; that Light, as often as by contrary Re- 
fraGtions ’tis fo correéted, as that it emergeth in 
Lines parallel to thofe in which it was incident, 
continuesever after to be White : But if the emer- 
gent Rays be inclined to the Incident, the white- 
nefs of the emerging Light, will by degrees, in 
paffing on from the Place of Emergence, become 
tinged in its Edges with Colours. He thinks he 
can gather two Theorems (which he there gives) 
and by which the Refractions of the Rays of eve- 
ry fort, made out of any Medium into Air, are 
known by having the RefraGtion of the Rays of 
one fort ; and alfo the Refra€tion out of one Me- 
dium into another, may be had as often as you 
have the Refta@ions out of them both into any 
third Medium. And thefe Theorems, if admitted 
into Opticks, would give a {cope to treat that 
Subje& voluminoufly after 2 new manner, not 
only by teaching thofe things which tend to the 
PetfeGion of Vifion, but alfo by determining, 
Mathematically, all kinds of Phenomena of Co- 


| lours which could be produced by Refraction. 
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Prope EN tts: Pimody 
Colours may be produced by Compofition, 
which fhallbelike the Colours of Homogene- 
al Light, as to the Appearance of Colour, but 
not as to the Lwmutability of it, and the Con- 
ftitution of Light, and thofe Colours, by how 
much more they arecompounded, by fo much 
are they lefs full and intenfe ; and by too 
much Compofition they may be diluted and 
weakened, till they ceafe. ‘There may alfo 
Colours be produced by Compofition, which 
are not fully like any of the Colours of Ho- 
mogeneal Light. 
Prop. Vi. ; 
Whitenefs, and all Grey Colours between White 
and Black, may be compounded of other 
Colours ; and the Whitenefs of the Sun's 
Light is compounded of all the primary Co- 
lours, mixed in a due Proportion, : 
This he proves by many Experiments, and in 
particular by this: That a Lens being places to 
receive the colour’d Speffrum caft from a Prifm at 
the Hole of a darkened Room, the Light in the 
Focus of the Lens converged, and there made a 
bright Spot, which received on a white Paper 
there, and in a right or normal Pofition to the 
Rays, appeared White on the Paper ; but if either 
the Paper be moved towards the Hole, or behind 
the Focus of the Lens, it will prefently begin to 
appear coloured with, the ufual Colours of the 
Prifn. Now the Reafon of its appearing White 


at the Focus, was, becaufe there all the Rays were 


exactly mingled ; for ifany Colour, fuppofe the}. 


Red ot Blue, were by the Interpofition of fome Bo- 
dy intercepted at the Lens , the Image in the fo- 
cws would never appear White, but fome how co- 
loured; fo that to make Whitenefs the Blending 
or Mixture of the Rays is neceffary. And then in 


_ Prop. VI. he propofes this Problem. a 

In a Mixture of Primary Colours, the Quanti- 
ty and Quality ofeach being given, ‘To know 
the Colour of the Compound. 

Prop. VII. 

All the Coloursin the Univerfe whichare made 
by Light, and depend not on the Power of I- 
magination, are either the Colours of Homo- 
geneal Lights, or compounded of {uch ; and 
that either accurately or very nearly, accord- 
ing to the Rule of the preceding Problem. 

For Book TI. Prop. 1. he fhews, That the chan- 
ges of Colours made by Refractions, do not arife 
from any new Modifications of the Rays impreft 
by thofe Refraétions, and by the various 'Termi- 
nationsof Light and Shadow, as has been thecon- 
fant and general Opinion of Philofophers. He 
haslikewife proved, that the feveral Colours of the 
Homogeneal Rays do conftantly anfwer to their 
degrees of Refrangibility (Prop. I. Lib I. and 
Prop. I. Lib. II.) and that their degrees of Refran- 
gibility cannot be changed by Refractions and Re- 
fleGions (Prop. IL Lib. 1.) and by confequence, 
that thofe Colours are likewife immutable : He 
has alfo proved dire@tly by refracting and refle- 
ing Homogeneal Lights apart, that their Colours 
cannot be changed (Pr. IL. L. IL.) He has proved alfo, 
That when the feveral forts of Rays are mix’d, 
and in crofling pafs through the fame Space, they 
do not a& fo upon one another, fo as to change 
each others colorifick Qualities (Exp. X. L. IL) 
but by mixing their AGtions in the Senforium beget 
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a Senfation differing from what either, would do a- 
part; that is, a Senfation of a mean Colour be- 
tweén their proper Colours ; and particularly, when 
by the Concourfe and Mixtures of all forts of 
Rays a white Colour is produced, the White isa 
Mixture of all the Colours which the Rays would 
have apart (Prop. V. Lib. IL.) The, Rays in that 
Mixture do not lofe or alter their feveral Colori- 
fick Qualities, but by all their various kinds of 
Ations mix’d in the Ses/orinm, beget a Senfation 
of a middling Colour between.all the Colours, 
which is Whitenefs; for Whitenefs is a Mean be- 
tween all the Colours, having it felf indifferently 
to all, fo as with equal Felicity to be tinged with 
any of them: A Red Powder mixed with a litre 
Blue, or Blue with alittle Red, doth not prefent- 
ly lofe its Colour; but a White Powder mixed 
with any Colour, is prefently tinged with that Co- 
lour, and: is equally capable of being tinged with 
any other. Colour whatever: He has likewife 
fhown, that as the Sun’s Light is mixed of all 
fortsof Rays, fo its Whitenels is a Mixture of the 
Colours ofall forts of Rays ; thofe Rays having from 
thebeginningtheir feveral colorifick Qualities,as well 
as their feveral Refrangibilities, and retaining them 


perpetually unchanged, notwithftanding any Re-- 


tractions or Reflections they may at any time fuf- 
fer, and that whenever any fort of the Sun’s Rays 
is by any Means (as by Reflection in Exper 9 and 
1o. Lib. I.) or by Refraétion, as happens in_ all 
Reftactions, feparated. from the. reft, then they 
manifeft their proper Colours. 

Thefe things having been proved, fayshe, the 
Sum of all this amounts to the Propofition here ta 
to be proved ; for if the Sun’s Light is mixed of fe- 
veral forts of Rays, each of which have originally 
their feveral Refrangibilities and colorifick Quali- 
ties; and notwithftanding their Refractions and 
Reflections, and their various Separations and Mix- 
tures, keep thofe their original Properties perpetu- 
ally the fame without alteration ;_ then all the Co- 
lours inthe World muft be fuchas conftantly ought 
toarife from the original colorifick Qualities of the 
Rays, whereof the Lights confift by which thofe 
Colours are feen: And therefore, if the Reafon 
of any Colour whatever be sequined, we have no- 
thing elfe to do but to confider how the Rays in the 
Sun’s Light have by Reflections or Refraétions, or 
other Caufes been parted from one another, or 
mixed together ; or otherwife, to find out what 
forts of Rays are in the Light by which that Co- 
louris made, and in what Proportion ; and then, 
by the laft Problem, to learn the Colour which 
ought to arife by mixing thofe Rays (or their Co- 
lours) inthat Proportion. After this in 


Prop. VIII. and IX. 

He fhews, how by, thefe difcovered Properties 
of Light, to explain the Colours made by 
Prifms, and alfo thofe of the Rain-bow. 
And then in 

Prop. X., 

By the fame difcovered Properties of Light, he 
explains the Permanent Colours of Natural 

. Bodies. ’ : 


Shewing that their Colours arife from hence, ~ 


that fome Natural Bodies reflect fome fort of Rays, 
and others other forts, more copioufly and ftrongly. 
than the reft: As for Inftance, Minimm, or Red- 
lead, reflects the leaft Refrangible, or Red making 
Rays, moft copioufly, and thence appears Rest 

ut 
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But Violers refleét the moft Refrangible moft copi- 
oufly, and thence have their proper Colour ; and 
fo of other Bodies. Every Body reflects the Rays 
of its own Colour more copioufly than the reft, and 
from their Excefs and Predominance in the reflect- 
ed Light, hath its Colour. 
Then in his Second Book, Part I. and II. he 
-takes into Confideration the Phenomena of thofe 
Colours which are obferved in thin tranfparent 
Bodies, making many excellent Obferyations a- 
bout their Reflections and Refractions, and difco- 
vering many things as wonderful as they are cer- 
tain. And here he finds new reafon to conclude, 
that the colorifick Difpofitions of Rays are alfo 
connate with them and immutable ; and confe- 
quently, that all the Productions and Appearances 
of Colours in the World are derived not from any 
Phyfica! Change caufed in Light" by Refraction or 
Refleétion, but only from the various Mixtures or 
Separations of Rays, by vertue of their different 
Refrangibility or Reflexibility ; and in this refpect 
the Science of Colours becomes a Spectlation as 
truely Mathematical as any other part of Opticks ; 
that is, as far as they depend on the Nature of 
Light, and are not Creatures of the Imagination 
only. And in Part the Third, he aifeolactes again 
_ of the permanent Colours of Natural Bodies, and 
fhews the Analogy between them and the Colours 
of thin tranfparent Plates; as alfo fhewing their 
Conftitutions,whereby theyreflect fome Raysmore 
copioufly than others : As alfo about the Colours 
he atife from the Infle&tion of the Rays of 
Light: In all which there 1s intermixed many ex- 
cellent Obfervations and curious Experiments re- 
lating to this moft copious Subje&t. See more un- 
der Light and Colour, in Vol. IL. 


Promi[cuaus Obfervations and Experiments about 
Colours. 


Iv’s obfervable, that moft tranfparent Bodies 
when they are either fplit, divided, or extended 
fo that they have no fenfible thicknefs upon their 
Surfaces, exhibit various Colours like thofe of the 
Rainbow. Thus is it with Mzfcovy Glafs when 
fplit into exceeding thin Pieces, and fine Glafs 
when blown at the Flame of a Lamp into Bubbles 
as thin or thinner than the fineft Paper; and fo 
we {ee it isin thofe Bubbles which Children make 
out of a mixture of Soap and: Water, and thofe 
which arife from the fhaking of almoit any Chy- 
mical Oyle , or Spirit of Wine into very fine 
Froth. 

Mr. Boyle found that one Grain of Cochineal 
diffolved firft into a pretty quantity of Spirit of U- 
rine, and then that Diffolution diluted with Wa- 
ter; would impair a fenfible, though but a faint 
Colour, to fix Glafles of Water, each of which 
contained 43 Ounces and 4, which amounts to a- 
bove 125000 times its own Weight: And this 
fhews the very great Divifibility of the Parts of 
Matter, as wellas the Inteftine Motion of the 
Parts of Fluid Bodies, 

Dr, Hook in his Microgr, feems to think there ate 
but two Original Colours, viz. Red and Blue, which, 
Page. 64. he defines thus : 

Red % an Impreffion on the Retina, made by an Ob- 
lique and confufed Pulfe of Light, whofe ftrongeft Part 
preceeds, and its weakeft follows, Blue, an Imprefion 
made by an Oblique and confufed Pulfe of Light, whofe 


weake/t part precedes, ‘and its ftrongeft follows. Out 
of thefe two he fippalks all other Colours may 
by mixture, ec, arife. 

The Ways by which a Liquor may fuddenly 
change the Colour of another Liquor, or of ano- 
ther Body, Mr. Boyle thinks reducible to fuch as 
thefe. 

rt. By the Minute Particles of the Adventitious 
Liquors: infinuating themfelves into the Pores of 
the other, and filling them up either perfectly or 
in part; by which means the Light pajfing thro’, 
the Liquor will be differently refracted from what 
it was before, when the Pores of it were only fil- 
led with Air, or perhaps fome more fubtle Fluid. 

2. A Liquor may alter the Colour of a Body, by 
freeing it from thofe things which hindred it be- 
fore ftom appearing in its genuine and proper Co- 
lour; as when Water wafhes off the Filth of or- 
dinary Bodies, and other Lixiviums or Menftru- 
ums clear away, or four of the difcoloured Ruft 
of Metals, exc. ae 

3. By making a Comminution of the Parts of 
any Body, and that either by really fubdividing 
them and making them lefs, or elfe by disjoining 
and feparating fuch Aggregates or Clufters of Par- 
ticles which clung together before. 

4. Contrary to the laft Way, the Colour of a 
Body may be changed by means of a Liquor’s ma- 
king Coalitions or Aggregates of feveral Particles, 
which before lay too {cattered and difperfed to ex- 
hibit any Colour ; and this way the new Colours 
of Precipitates may be fuppofed in part to arife. 

5. A Liquor may alfo change the Colour of a 
Body, by diflocating and changing the Site and 
Pofition of the Parts of it: Thus bruifed Fruits 
appear of a different Colour from their Ripe and 
Natural ones ; and feveral Bodies are of a diffe- 
rent Colour when diffolved in a Menftruum from 
what they had before. 

6. The chiefeft and moft important way of all, 
as being that which doth contain many others 
within it, is by affociating the Saline Corpufcles 
or any other fort of the more rigid ones of the Li- 
quor with the Particles of the Body that it is em- 
ployed to work upon, and by that means muft 
needs alter the Figure, Pofition, Bignefs and De- 
gree of Motion of the Component Particles of 
that Body. 

The Learned Dr. Grew thus {ums up the Refult 
of aboundance of curious Experiments about the 
Caufes of Vegetable Colours. 

t. While the Sulpher and Saline Principles of 
Plants do only {wim together, and are not yet uni- 
ted into one Precipitate, no Colour refults from 
them, but the Contents are rather Limpid ; as u- 
fually in the Roots and many other Parenchymous 
Parts. 

2. But when they are united, and the Alka- 
lines are prédominent, they produce a Green Co- 
lour. 

3. When the Sulphur and Alkaline are more 
equal, they make a Tawny. 

4. When the Sulphur, Acid and Alkaline are 
nearly equal, they produce a Yellow. 

5. When the Sulphur: is predomindnt, and 
the Acid and Alkaline equal, it makes a Blue : 
But; 


6, When 
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der of Logwood in Water, which will be Red, 
you drop two or three Drops of Spirit of Urine, 
it will produce a lovely Purple ; butif the Water 
which drew the Tingture from the Logwood, 
had been impregnated with Spirit of Salt, | the 
Drops of Spirit of Urine, inftead of Purple, 
would have produced a Yellow Colour. 

9. Three or four Drops of Oil of Tartar per 
Deliquixm drop’d into a Spoonful or two of clear 
Solution of Sublimate in common Water, though 
the Liquors are both Colourlefs; will in a trice 
| produce a deep Yellow Colour; which, by drop- 

1. Into a ftrong Solution pt Sublimate in com-| ping in four or five Drops of Oil or ftrong Spirit 
mon Water (the Quantity,a Spoonful or two)] of Vitriol, may be as foon deftroyed and made to 
drop 5 or 6 Drops of good Spirit of Urine (or al-| vanith 5 and by putting in more of the Oil of Tar- 
moft any Volatile Spirit) and the Mixture will | tar, recovered again, ec. The Tribe of Lixivi- 
prefently appear White; which Whitenefs may | ate Salts are known and diftinguifhed by this Teft, 
‘immediately be deftroyed by pouring in a little | chat they will all produce this Yellow Colour, 

ood Aqua Fortis. The Tribe Of Urinons Salts are | when mix’d duly with a Solution of Sublimate. 
ATittinguithied by producing this white Colour. 10. Diffolve Filings of Copper in good Spirit 

2. Drop a large Drop of Syrup of Violets on| of Fermented Urine, the Solution will be deeply 
White Paper, it will {pread and exhibit a tolera-| Blue ; but if into a Spoonful of this you drop: 2 
ble blue Colour; then if you 0 upon it any | or 3 Drops of Oil of Vitriol, the Ceruleous Co- 
Acid Spirit or Stygian Liquor, as uppofe a Drop | lour wilt immediately vanifh, and the Liquor be- 
of Spirit of Vitriol, will immediately tun into | come clear as Rock-Water. 

a fine Red ; whereas a Drop of Spirit of Urine| rz. If three times its Weight of Oil of Vitriol 
or any Volatile Spirit would have turned into a be in a Glafs Retort placed in Sand, drawn ©: 
lovely Green; asalfo will a Drop of the Solution | from a Quantity of good Quick-filver, it will leave 
of Copper in Spirit of Urine, though it beof a] a Calx as awbite as Snow 5 which yetas foon as ever 
deep Blue it felt Note, To make the Experiment | common Water is poured on it, turns into one of 
appear the better, “tis beft to fir about or mingle | the brighteft and lovelieft Yellow Colours in the 
the Liquors with the Tip.of your Finger. World. 

3. The Effential Oil of Annifeeds in cold Wea- 
ther coagulates and turns Whitith ; yet if on this 
Whitifh Ointment, fpread on White Paper, you 
let fall but a Drop or two of good Oil o Vitriol, 
a Heat and Smoak will arife, anda Blood-red Co- 
lour will be produced. 

4. The Saiaptitele Spirit of Box mingled with 
2 Solution of Mercury in 4qua Fort#, made firft a 
deep Yellow, and then in a Minute or two turned 
a deeply Red; and being digefted a Day or two, 
let fall a white Precipitate, Mr. Boyle. 

5. AnInfufion of an Handful of fliced Lignum |. 
Nepbricicum in 4. Pound of Spring Water all Night, 
will give the Liquor that is poured off into a clear 
Glafs Vial a Colour almoft like that of Gold, pro- 
vided you hold up the Vial between your Eye and 
the Light ; but when you hold it from the Light, 
fo that your Eye be between the Light and it, it 
will appear of a deep and lovely Blue Colour ; 
which fine Blue Colour a few Drops of any Acid 
Liquor will immediately make difappear, and a- |. 
bout as many of Oil of Tartar per Deliquinm or any 
fuch fix’d Alkalizate Liquor will again reftore. 

6. Every one knows, that ted Rofe Leaves held. 
a while in the Smoak of Sulphur will turn pale; 
and yet if you infufe old difcoloured Rofe-Leaves 
that have been long dried in a Glafs of Water, 
it will {carce impart any Colour to the Liquor ; 
but on the dropping a due Quantity of the Spirit 
of Sulphur, the Liquor will turn into a lovely Red. 

7. Tinéture of Red Rofe-Leaves drawn with 
Water and a little Oil of Vitriol was put into a 
clear Vial about half full of fair Water, in fuch a 
Proportion as that the Mixture was very red, but 
yet tranfparent ; then into it was dropt leifurely 
a little Spirit of. Urine, and the Mixture being 
fhaked, exhibited a fine Greenifh Blue. 

8. If into a Spoonful of the Infufion of Pow- 


6. When the Sulpher and Acid are predominant 
to the Alkaline, it produces a Purple. 

4. When the Sulpher is predominant to the Al- 
kaline Principle, and the ‘Acid to them both, it 
produces a Scarlet : But, 

8. When the Acid is predominant to the Alka- 
line, and the Sulphur to them both, a Blood-Red 5 
which is the higheft and moft Sulphurous Colour 
in Nature, Anatom. of Planrs, P.276, 277. 


Experiments of the fudden Change of Colours. 


will impart a deep and almoft opake Red on the 
Menftruum, though it felf be White, and the 
Menftruum, if good, clear and tranfparent. And 
if into the Solution you pour a little Water, the 
Red Colour will vanifh in a trice, the Menftruum 
grow pale, and the Camphire be recovered again 
in its priftine Form. i 


1. Spanifh White, made of Chalk and Alumn, 
burnt together. 

2. Lapis Armenius, fuppofed to be the fame with 
the common Blue, Bice. 

3. Uleramarina, made of the blueft Laps Lazu-. 
li, which is freeft from Gold Veins by Calci-. 


nation. 


together in a Glafs Furnace. 

5. Lirmofe, fuppofed to be the Juice of a Plant. 

6. Indico, by fome faid to bea kind of Mud ad- 
hering to the Froth about Reeds in India. 
Others fay it is a Plant like Rofemary, called 
Intil, growing in Cambia, which is gathered 
and dryed, then wetted with fair Water, and 
beaten toa Mud ; this Operation being re- 
peated, it isdryed and fitted for ufe. 


i 


be burnt Rice. 

Cerus or Plymithium, is the Ruft of Lead 
made by a, Vaporous Calcination. 
. Mafticot, is a kind of improper Calx.of Tin. 


‘so °2) 


be the infpiffated Juice of a Plant that comes 
from the Indies. 
11. Oker, a fort of Natural Earth. 
12, Orpiment, a fat inflammable Mineral, juftly 
ranke 


ta, Diffolve Camphire in Oil of Vitriol, and it 
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4. Smalz, made of Zaffer and Pot afbes calcin’d © a 


. Indian Ink, whofe Comparifon is fuppofed to i 


Jo. Gambodia, or Gutta Gamba, is fuppofed to — 
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ranked amongft Poy/ons for its extream Cor- 
rofive Quality. 

13. Umber, a native Earth. 

14. Red-Lead, made of Litharge or burnt Lead, 
by a Reverberatory Calcination, or of Ceru/s 
put ona Platter over the Fire, which mutt 
be continually ftirred till it has acquired a 
Red-Lead Colour, meter. 

15. Burnt Oker, is the common Yellow Oker} The Dorickought to be Seven and a Half, or 
burnt in open Fire. | Eight Diameters long ; and its Bafe and Capital 

16. Cinnabar or Vermillion, there are two forts, |are fomewhat more beautify’d with Mouldings. 
Native, or the Minium of the Ancients, which | ‘The Ionick Column is nine Diameters long, and 
isa Mineral that yields Quick-filver, whereof, }hath its Capital fet off with Voluta’s or curl’d 
and of Sulphur, it chiefly confifts. It is found | Scrolls, differing in that refpect from others as 
in the Mines of Iftria. well as in its Bafe, which is peculiar thereto. 

The Fattitious Cinnabar is that whicn we now | The Corinthian is the Richeft of all, having two 
ufe ; and is made by a Sublimation of Mercu-| Rows of Leaves for the Ornament of its Capitals 
ry and Sulpbur. with Stalks or Stems, from whence fhoot forth 

17 Carmin, made of Cochineal. {mall Voluta’s. Its Length is Ten Diameters. 

18. Lake, is made of Hlocks dyed, or Shavings} The Compofit Column is likewife Ten Diameters 
of Scarlet-Clotk, or of the Cochincal Infef, or} long, and its Capital is made like that of the 
elfe of Kermes-Berrics, their Tinéture being | Corsnthian, with the Angular Voluta’s or the Io- - 
extracted with a Lee of Pot-afbes, and then | nick. 
precipitated with a Solution of Roch-Allum.| COMA Somnolentum, is a deep Sleep, lefs than 
After the fame manner a Lake may be made }a Lethargy, without a Fever, wherein the Patient 
of a Plant or Plowcr. There is alfo another | being awakened, anfwers to any Queftion pro- 
fort of Lake made of Gum-Lac, by extract- | pounded to him, but falls into a protound Sleep 
ing its TinGture with Urine. again, with his Mouth open and his under Jaw 

19. Sangus Draconis, is the Gum of a Tree | fallen, more like to one dead than alive, Blanchard. 
which looks like dried Blood; tis brought} COMA Vigil, waking Drowfinefs, is a Difeafe 
out of feveral Places in the Ea/t-Indies, wherein the Patients are continually inclined to 

, 20. Earth Reddle, or Ruddle, found in many | Sleep but fcarce can Sleep, being affected with a 
Places of England. great Drowfinefs in the Head, a Stupidity in all 

21. Lamb-black, made of Soot of Rofin or Pitch, | the Senfes and Faculties, and many times with a 

- burnt in Places built on purpofe for it, that | Delirium too. 
keep in the Smoak. COMB, in a Ship, is a {mall Piece of Timber 

COLUMN, inthe Art Military, is the long | {et under the lower Part of the Begk-head near the 
File or Row of Troops, or of Baggage of an Ar-| Middle; it hath two Holes in it, and fupplies to 
my in its Match. To march in a Column, is to | the Fore-Tacks what the Chiefs-Trees do to theMain 
march’ a great Depth, or in along File, inftead of | ones, that is, to bring the Tacks aboard, 
making a large Front. An Army marches in one} COMBATANT, the Herald’s Word for two 
two, three, or more Columns, according as the} Lions born in a Coat of Arms in a Fighting Po- 
Ground will allow, and the General {ees expe-| ture, Rampant, and their Faces towards each 
dient. other. 

COLUMN, in ArchiteQure, is properly that} COMBINATION, is the Art of finding how 
round long Cylinder or Part of a Pillar which is} many different Ways a certain given Number of 
called the Shaft, Trunk, Fujt, the Scapus, Vivo,| things may be varied, or taken one and one, 
Tige, e7c. containing the Body of it from Oe two and two, three and three, ec. See Vol. IL. 
to the Bafe, or from the Aftragal of the Bafe to] COMBUST, a Term in Aftronomy, when a 
the Capital. ; _ | Planet is not above 8 Degrees and 30 Minutes di- 

COLUMNE Cordis, ave the Mufcles and Ten-] fant from the Sux, either before or after him ; he 
dons by which the Heart is contraéted and dila-| is faid then to be Combu/t, or in Combujtion. 

COMETS, are what are commonly called Bla- 
zing-Stars. ‘The Ancients, efpecially riftotle and 
his Followers, fuppofed them to be Meteors or 
Exhalations fet on Fire in the higheft Region of 
the Air : ‘The Modern 4jtranomers have found 
them to be above the Orbit of the Moov, but yet 
to defcend fo low as to move in the Regions of the 
Planets : It 1s not improbable but that they may 
be a fort of very Eccentrical Planets, and move Pe- 
tiodically about the Sun. 

Mr. Axout, a French Gentleman, was the firtt 
as I can find, who pretended to perdict what 
COLUMELJA, the fame with Ciov. would be the future Motion of a Coner; which he 
COLUMMA Naf, is the Flefhy Part of the!did for one that appeared Jan. 166, and. fent 
Nol, prominent in the Middle near the upper | Copies of them to the Secretary of the Royal 
Lip. Society, Fan, 2. 1664, New Stile. He alfo did 
‘COLUMMA Oris, the fame with Cain. the fame for a fecond Comet, which appeared the 
COLUMN, in Archite€tute, taken in the largeft | Year following. 

Senfe, is a fort of Pillar of around Form, which 


ferves to fupport or adorn.a Building confifting of 
}a Bafe, a Shaft or Shank (which is properly the 
Column) and a Capital. Columns are different ac- 
cording to the feveral Orders of Archite@ure. 
The Tu/can being the fhorteft and moft fmple, 
is feven Models long, comprehending its Bafe and 
|Capital, and diminifhed a fourth Part of its Dia- 


ted. 

COLURES, are two great Cirles imagined 
to pafs through the Poles of the World, one of 
them through the Equinoétial Points: 4rtes and 
Libra, and the other through the Solftitial Points 
Cancer and Capricorn, thefe are called the Equi- 
nottial and Sol/tirial Colures. And thefe divide the 
Ecliptick into four equal Parts or Quarters, which 
are denominated accordingly : And the Points 
where thefe pafs through are called the four Cardi- 
nal Points. 


COLPUS, the fame with Sinus. 
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Hevilins, in his Prodromus Cometicus, faith, he is’ 


almoft pofitive no Account can be given of the 
Phenomena of Comets, without fuppofing the An- 
nual Motion of the Earth. 

Meafuring the Comet in the Year 1665, he found 
it to be diftant from the Earth above 5000 Semi- 
Diameters of the fame; and that its true Diame- 
ter was then 25600 German Miles, which is 3 times 
as long as the Diameter of the Earth. 

He fuppofes all of them to move round the 
Sun as their Center, and to be a kind of Spurious 
Planets. 

Their Train or Coma he takes to be occafioned 


by the Beams of the Sux falling on the Head of 


the Comet, and pafling through the fame Refleéted 
and Refracted. 
Afterwards, in 1668, he publifhed his Cometogra- 


phia, wherein he fuppofes, that the Trajectory of 


a Comer is neatly Reétilinear, or that they always 
move in a ftraight Line. 

Yet he fuppofes alfo a Motion impreffed, and an 
Inclination of the Comet’s Disk to the Sun, as two 
Caufes why Comets may fometimes deviate from 
a ftraight Courfe, efpecially about the Beginning 
and End of their Appearance. 

He obferves, That this Line is fomething near 
that of a Parabola fometimes, but never is the Ark 
of any Circle: Alfo that there is in Comets a Li- 
bratory Motion, like that in the Moox. 

The famous Sr. Ifaac Newton, in his excellent 
Principia Philof. Matbem. hath a large Difcourfe 
of Comets, p. 473, eve. where he proves. 

1. That they are above the Moon, and in the 
Region of the Planets, becaufe they have no Di- 
urnal Parallax, but an Annual one: For thofe Co- 
mets which move forward according to the Order 
of the Signs, are all at their Exit or Difappearance, 
flower in their Motion than they were before, or 
(Retrograde) if the Earth be between them and 
the Sun; but they move fwifter than ordinary 
when they begin to difappear, if the Earth be in 
_ oppofition to the Sun: And on the contrary, if 
they move contrary to the Succeffion of the Signs, 
and have the Earth between them and the Sun, 
then they move more fwifter than ordinarily at their 
Exit; butif the Earth be in op ofition, they move 
flower, and retrograde towards their going off. 
This chiefly depends on the Motion of the Earth, 
as it is in the Planets, who, according as the Earth’s 
Motion agrees with, or is contrary to theirs, 
appears fometimes retrograde, fometimes to move 
flower, and other times more {wiftly. 

If the Earth move the fame way with the Co- 
met, and {wifter by its angular Motion round the 
Sun than the Comer, the Comet, when beheld from 
the Earth, will appear to be Retrograde. 

And if the Earth move flower than it, the Mo- 
tion of the Comer (fubducting the Motion of the 
Earth) will be, to appearance, flower, 

But if the Earth move a contrary way to the 
Comet, it will then appear to move {wifter than 
the Earth : All which he illuftrates and proves, and 
fhews alfo a Way from the Comet’s Parallax to find 
its diftance. 

From the Confidetation alfo of the Curvity of 
the Way of &Conut, he contludes, That when they 
difappear, they are much below the Orb of Fupi- 
ters And that in their Perigenms and Pertheliums, 
they often defcend below the Orbits of Mars and 
_ the inferior Planets. f 
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From the Light alfo of the apparent Star that 


isin the Head of the Comet, he concludes their 
Vicinity to the Sun and Earth ; and that they can 
by no Means be in the Region of the fixed Stars, 
as fome have imagined, for then their Headstould 
no more be énlightned by the Sun, than the Pla- 
nets are by the fixed Stars. 

Confidering alfo the Obfcuration of the Comet 
by that thick Fume or Vapour with which its 
Head is always encotmpaffed, he concludes, That 
they muft often defcend down below the Sphere 
of Saturn, as he had before found by their Parallax. 
The fame thing he concludes alfo by examining 
into the Caufeof the Coma or Tail, and then draws 
thefe Corollaries, 

1. That Comets fhine by the Light of the Sun’s 
Beams reflected from them. 

>. That the Heavens are devoid of all Refi- 
ftance, fuch as our Air and other Mediums have : 
For thefe Comers move every way with all the 
freedom that can be, obliquely, direétly, and often 
againft the Courfe of the Planets, and yet can con- 
tinue their Motion for a very long while, even fo. 
And therefore the Celeftial Regions cannot be filled. 
with Matter like the Cartefian Vortices, but muft 
be almoft void Spaces. 

Next, in Propof: 40. Book 3. he proves, That 
Comets move round the Sun in Conick Seétions, 
having their Umbelici in the Center of the Sun 5 
and that by Lines drawn from themfelves to the 
Sun, they defcribe Area's proportional to their 
Times of Revolution, as the other Planets do : 
And he {eems to think them a kind of Planets, 
and that they revolve in real Elliptical Orbits, 
though they nearly approach to Parabola’s, From 
which Propofition he concludes, 

1. That if Comets do ever come about again, 
their Orbits are very Eccentrical Ellipfes; and that 
their Periodical Times are to thofe of the Planets 
in a Sefquialteral Ratio of the Tranverfe Axes ; 
and therefore Comets being ufually above the Pla- 
nets, and defcribing Orbits of longer Axes than 
they, do really move flower than ie 5 and parti- 
cularly, that if the Ax of the Orb of a Comet were 
4 times as long as the Ax of Saturn’s Orbit, the 
Time of the Revolution of the Comet to that of 
Saturn, would be 4% 4, ot 8 tor; that is, 
240 Years. 

After this, in feveral Lenma’s, he prepares the 
Way to determine the Species of the Conick Se¢ti- 
on a Comet defcribes; to find its Place at any in- 
termediate given Time; and to determine the 
Trajectory Fans three Obfervations, which he il- 
luftrates by Examples. 

Then he proceeds to confider more particularly 
what the Bodies of Comers are, and concludes that 
they are folid, compact, fix’d and durable, like 
thofe of the other Planets. Refuting the old Opi- 


nion of their being Meteors or Exhalations from ~ 


this, That in their Tranfits, fo near the Sun as we 
find they do go,they would be perfectly diffipated, 
difperfed and deftroyed. 
he Heat of the Sun he had before fhewn to be 
as the Denfity of the Rays, or reciprocally as the 
Squares of the Diftances of Places from the Sun : 
Wherefore fince the Diftance of the Comet which 
appeared in the Year 1680, being in irs Periheli- 
on December the 8th; was then to the Diftance of 
the Earth from the Sun as 6 to 1000 nearly. The 
suv’s Heat in the Comet at that time was to his 
Heat with us at Midfummer as 1000000 to 36, OF 
2.8000 
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28000 to 1; whereas the Heat of boiling Water, 
as he tried, was but very little more than triple 
the Heat of our dry Earth expofed to the Mid/um- 
mer Sun; and the Heat of red hot Iron he Conje- 
@turés to be about 3 or 4 ties as great as that 
of boiling Water: Wherefore the Heat of the 
dried Earth or Body of the Comer in its PéFibelion, 
was near 2000 times as great as that of red hot 
Iron ; and confequently, if the Comet had been 
a Meteor, or an Aggregate of Vapours and Ex- 
halations, the Sun would have rendred it invifi- 
ble. y 

The Comer therefore acquired fo great, fo im- 
menfe a degree of Heat in its Perihelion, that it 
mutt needs b: a long time before it will be cold a- 

ain; for he computes that a Globe of red hot 

ron of the Dimenfions of our Earth, would {carce 
be cool in 50000 Years, If therefore we fuppofe 
the Comet to cool 100 times as faft as red hot Iron, 
yet fince his Heat was 2000 times greater than 
that of red hot Iron, if you fuppofe his Body to 
be of the fame Bignefs of our Earth, he will not 
be cool in a Million of Years. 

He obferves alfo, that the Tails of all Comets are 
longeft ACLS He after their pafling from the 
Sun, or juft after their Peribelions ; which fhews 
that the Sun’s Heat contributes to the encreafe of 
the Tail: Whence ’tis more than probable, that 
the Tail of a Comet is only a long and very thin 
Smoak or train of Vapours which the ignited Nu- 
clens, or the Head of the Comet emits from it. And 
this Notion he confirms after this, by refuting the 
two other Opinions about the Origin of the Tail 
of a Comet. 

For fome will have it to be only the Sun-Beams 
fhining thro’ the Head of the Comet, as they do, 
thro’ a Crevife into a dark Place, and by that 
Means come to appear in that Form. 

But this Notion he fhews ‘will not hold, be- 
caufe the Reafon that the Sun-Beams appear thus 
lucid when his Rays fhine thro’ an Hole or Chink 
into a dark Place, is becaufe the Light is reflected 
from the Particles of Smoak, {mall Duft, vc. which 
continually fly to and fro in the Air, and there- 
fore is always more fplendid where the Air a- 
bounds with the moft grofs and greateft number 
of Particles of this Nature. But in a thin and. 
clearer Air, no fuch Appearance can well be feen ; 
and confequently in the Celeftial Regions, where 
probably there is little or no Matter to reflect, can- 
not be vifible : For Light, as in the Sun-Beams on- 
ly, is not difcernable, but only fo far as it is from 
thence reflected to our Eyes. 

Others will have the Tails of Comets to. be for- 
med by the Refraction of Light as it paffes thro’ 
the Head of the Comet to the Earth: But this Opi- 
nion he thinks preft with many fcarce anfwerable 
Difficulties ; for firft, the Tails of Comets never ap- 
pear adorned with various Colours, which yet are 
ufually the infeparable Concomitants of Refraéti- 
on, Again, the Light of the fix’d Stars and Pla- 
nets coming to us diretly, and tran{mitted diftin&- 
ly, plainly fhews that the Celeftial Mediums it paf- 
feth thro’ have no refracting Power. And as to 
the Radiation and Twinkling of the fixed Stars, 
‘that ought to be attributed rather to a Reftaétion 
in our Eyes, or to be occafioned by the tremulous 
Motion of the Air, becaufe when we look on 
them thro’ a Telefcope, there is no fuch thing. 
The Tremor of the A 
defcending Vapours, may eafily occafion a little 
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uick fucceffive Diftortion of the Rays from fo 
mal] a Point as the Pupil of one’s Eye ; but they 
cannot do {fo from the much larger Aperture of a 
Telefcope’s Obje& Glafs, which is the Reafon 
why there is an apparent twinkling in the former, 
but not in the latter Cafes and the Ceffation of 
the Scintillation in the Latter, is a Demonftration 
that there is a regular Tranfmiffion of the Rays 
of Light without any fenfible RefraCtion. 

Lattly, If the Tails of Comets were produced by 
the Refraction of the Sun’s Light fhining thro’ 
them towards us, and according to the Figure of 
the Heavens, were reflected to ie oppofite to 
the Sun, that Defluction in the fame Regions of 
the Heavens muft always be made towards the 
fame Parts : But this, by plain and undoubted Ob- 
fervation, hath been found to be falfe in Faét, and 
therefore this account cannot be the true one. 

That the Tails or Beards of Comets do arife 
from the Nucleus or Head, and afcend towards the 
Regions oppofite to the Sun, is confirmed by the 
Laws which they obferve ; as, that lying in the 
Planes of the Orbits of Comets which pals thro’ 
the Sun, they deviate from the Oppofition of the 
Sun always towards thofe Parts, which their Heads, 
as they move forward, leave in thofe Orbits; That 
to a Spectator placed in thefe Planes, they appear 
in Parts direétly oppofite to the Sun ; but fhe if 
the Spe€tator deviate a little from thefe Planes, 
their Deviation will become fenfible, and every 
Day appear greater and greater: That, the Devia- 
tion, all things confider’d, is lefs where the Tail is 
oblique to the Orbit of the Comer ; as alfo when 
the Head of the Comet approaches nearer to the 
Sun, efpecially if the Angle of the Deviation be 
obferved near the Head of the Comer ; befides that 
thofe Tails which do not deviate appear ftraight, 
but thofe that do, appear Curved : That the Cur- 
vature is greater where the Deviation is greater, 
and more fenfible where the Tail is of the greater 
length ; for in fhort ones it is hardly obfervable : 
That the Angle of Deviation is lefs near the Head 
of the Comet, and greater near the oppofite Ex- 
treme, and therefore that the Tail turns its Con- 
vex Parts towards the Place ftom which the De- 
viation is made, and which are in @ Right Line 
drawn from the Sun thro’ the Head of the Comet, 
and produced infinitely: And that thofe Tails 
ne Ee are larger and longer, and which fhine 
brighteft, are more fplendid towards their Convex 
Sides, and are better defined, or more diftinétly 
terminated there, than on their Concave Sides, 

Wherefore the Phenomena of the 'Tails of Comers 
depend upon the Motion of their Heads, and not up- 
on that Region of the Heavens in which the Head is 
feen, and therefore do by no means arife from Re- 
fra€tion in the Heavens, but have their Matter 
fupplied from the Head. 

For, as in our Air, the Smoak of any kindled 
Body afcends upright if the Body be at reft, but 
obliquely if it haye a Lateral Motion any way: So 
in the Heavens, where Bodies gravitate towards 
the Sun, Smoak and Vapours ought to afcend u 
from the Sun, and that in a Right Line, if the 
Smoaking Body be at reft, or obliquely, if it move 
any way laterally, and by its progreflive Motion 
doth always defert thofe Spaces from whence the 
Superior Parts of the Vapours had afcended: And 
this Obliquity will be lefs where the Afcent of the 


ir, and of the afcending or | Vapours is more {wift, vi. near the Sun, and near 


the 


| 
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the fmoaking Body. From the Diverfity of this O- 
bliquity the Column of the afcending Vapour will 
be incurvated ; and becaufe the Vapour in the Pre- 
cedent Side of the Column, is fomething newer or 
more recent than the other, it will therefore be a 
little more denfe, and confequently more copioufly 
reflect the Light, and be defined or terminated 
more diftingtly than the other Side. 

That there may arife from the Atmofphere of 
Comets, Vapours enough to take up fuch immenfe 
Spaces, may be underitood from the Rarity of our 
Air: For Air, near the Surface of our Earth, takes 
up a Space 850 times as large as Water of the {ame 
weight with it; and therefore a Column of Air 
of 850 Foot high, weighs no more than one of 
Water of but one Foot high, if they have both 
the fame Bafe. Buta Column of Air of the height 
of the whole Atmofphere, weighs no more than a 
Column of Water of about 33 Feet high, and of 
the fame Bafe; and therefore if from this whole 
Column of Air you fubtract the lower Part as far 
as the Height of 850 Foot, the remaining Column 
will weigh equal to a Column of Water of 32 Foot ; 
from whence (by that Hypothefis which is now 
confirm’d by many Experiments} it may be fairly 
concluded, that the Compreffion of the dir is as the 
Weight of the incumbent Atmofphere 5 and that Gravity 
is reciprocally as the Sqhare of the Diftance of Places 
from the Center of the Earth, I found by Circula- 
tion, faith he, (the Ground of which he gives in 
“Prop. 22. Lib, 2.) that Air, at the Diftance of, our 
Earth’s Surface, of only one Seni-diameter of the 
Earth, is more rare than it is with us ina Ratio 
much exceeding that which all the Space below 
the Orb of Saturn bears to the Diameter of a 
Globe of only one Inch én length. And therefore 
a Globe of our Air of only one Inch in Diameter, 
if it had but the fame degitge of Rarity which our 


Air hath at the Diftancé.of 4000 Miles, or of the |:helion ; and the Vapour which firft afcended and 


Earth’s Semi-diameter from us, would more than 
fill all the Regions of the Planets, as far as the 
Sphere of Saturn, and much farther. Wherefo 

fince Air, as you go higher, will fill grow im- 
mentely rare, and that the Coma or Atmofphere. of a 
Comet, counted from its Center is about 10 times 
higher than the Superficies of the Nucleus, the 


Tail of it afcending much higher, muft needs be’ 


exceedingly rare. 

And tho’, becaufe of the great Craffitude of the 
Atmofphere of Comets, and the great Gravitation 
of Bodies towards the Sun, and the Gravitation 
of the: Particles of-Air and Vapour towards one 
another, it may be that the Air in thefe Celeftial 
Spaces, and in the Tails of Comets may not be ra- 
rified quite fo much, yet "tis plain by this Compu- 
tation, that a very little Quantity of Air and Va- 
pours will fuffice to folve all the Phenomena of the 
Tails of Comets. 

For the very great Rarity of the Tails of Comets 
may be concluded by'the fix'd Stars fo plainly ap- 
pearing thro’ them, as we find they do. The At- 
mofphere of our Earth fhining with the Sun’s 
Light, tho’ perhaps its Thicknefs be but a few 
Miles, yet quite extinguifhes all the Light of the 
fixed Stars, and obfcures the Moon it felf; where- 
as the immenfe Thicknefs of the Tail of a Comer, 
filluftrated as our Atmofphere is by the Rays of 
the Sun, will permit the fmalleft fix’d Stars to be 
feen) thro’ it without any Diminution of their 
Brightnefs. 
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And the Tails of moft Comers have no greater 


Splendor than the Sun-beams exhibit when refle- 
ed from a Stream of Motes, Duft, exc. in a dar- 
ken’d Room, of but one or two Inches in Thick- 
nefs. 


At what time the Vapour afcends from the 


Head to the Extremity of the Tail, may be al- 
moft difcovered by drawing only a Right Line 
from the End of the Tail to the Sun, and then 
noting the Place where that Right Line cuts the 
Trajectory: For the Vapour in the Extremity of 
the Tail, if it afcend in a Right Line from the Sun, 
will begin its afcent at the time when the Head of 
the Comer is in the Place of Interlection. 

pour doth not afcend in a , 
Right Line from the Sun, but by retaining the . 
Motion of the Comet which it had befo 
cent, an 


But indeed the Va 


its Af- 
ompounding it with the Motidh of its 
Afcent, it afcends obliquely ; wherefore it will be 


a truer Solution of the Problem, to ape the 


Right Line which interfects the Orbit to be paral- 
lel to the Length of the Tail, or rather (becaufe 
of the Curvilinear Motion of the Comets) that it 
diverge from the Line of the Tail. By this means 
I found that the Vapour which was in the Extre- 
mity of the Tail, Fan, 25. began to afcend from the 
Head before December 11. and therefore had taken 
up more than 45 Days in its Afcent: But all that 
long Tail which appeared December 10. afcended in 
the {pace of thofe two Days, which were then juft 
paft fince its Perihelion ; wherefore the Vapour at 
the Beginning, when the Comet. was near the Sun, 
afcended prodigioufly {wift, and afterwards conti- 
nued to afcend with a Motion retarded by the 
Gravity of the Particles, and by that Afcent en- 
creafeth the Length of the Tail: But the Tail, as 
long as it appeared, confifted almoft all of that Va- 

our which afcended from the Time of the Peri- 


compofed the Bounds of the 'Tail, did not vanifh 
till it was both too far off the Sun to be illumina- 
ted by him, and off us to be vifible. Hence alfo 
the Tails. of Comets which are fhorter, do not a- 
fcend with, a ‘quick and continual Motion from 
phe Head, and then prefently vanifh and difap- 
pear ; but are permanent Columns of Vapours and 
Exhalations, gathered from the Head by a very 
gentle Motion, aid in a igreat {pace of Time 5 
which yet by participating of that Motion of their 
Heads which they had at the Beginning, they 
continue eafily to move along with their Heads 
thro’ the Celeftial Regions. And from hence it 
may again be concluded, ‘That the Heavens are fil- 
led with no Matter that hath any Power of Remit- 


tance or Refiftance in it ; fince Only the Planets — 


and Comets themfelves, but even fuch very rare 
Bodies as the Tails of Comets, can both move there 
very freely’ and fwiftly, and alfo continue that 
Motion for a vaft while together. 
This excellent Author fuppofes the Afcent of 
Vapours into the Tails of Comets, to be caufed by 
the Rarefaction of the Matter in the Atmofphere 
at the Time of the Perihelion. Smoak, faith he, ina 
Chimney afcends up by the Impulfe of the Air in 
which it fwims or floats: And Air, rarify’d by Heat, 
afcends by the Dimunition of its Specifick Gravity, 
taking the Smoak, and carrying it up along with 
it, Why fhould not the Tail of a Comet be, after 
the fame manner, fuppofed to be raifed by the Sun? 
for the Sun-Beams do not agitate any Mediums 
which they pafs through, but only by pe 
. an 
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and Refraction. The reflecting Particles being 
made warm by this Action, do warm the ther, 
with which they are compounded, ‘This /Ether 
(or whatever you will call it) being rarified by the 
Heat communicated to it, and having its Specifick 
Gravity by which it defcendeth toward the Sun 
before, now diminifhed by this Rarefaction, a- 
fcends and carries along with it thofe reflecting 
Particles of which the Tail of a Comet is compo- 
fed. 

To the Afcent of thefe Vapours, itconducesthat 
they are carried by a circular Motion round the 
Sun, and confequently endeavonr to recede from 
the Sun, while the Atmofphere of the Sun, and 
the Matters of the Heavens, doth either really reft, 
or elfe being moved with no other Motion than 
what they have from the Sun’s Circumroration, 
are moved very flowly. Thefe are the Caufes of 
the Afcent of Vapours into the Tails of Comets, 
when they are within the Confines of the Sun, 
where their Orbits are more curved, and where 
Comets being within the denfer, and therefore hea- 
vier Atmofphere of the Sun, have their Tails of 
the greateft Length. For the Tails which are now 
produced by preferving their own Motion, and at 
the fame time gravitating towards the Sun, will 
move about him in Ellipfes like their Heads, and 
by that Motion will always accompany and freely 
adhere to their Head : For the Gravity of the Va- 

ours towards the Sun, will no more caufe the 
Fils of the Comets to forfake their Heads, and to 
fall down towards the Sun, than the Gravity of 
the Heads can make them fall off from their ‘Tails. 
But their common Gravity they would either fall 
down to the Sun together, or be together retard- 
ed intheir Afcent: and therefore this Gravity doth 
by nomeans hinder, but that the Heads and Tails 


of Comets may receive and retain any Pofition to} 


one another, which either the above-mentioned 
Caufes, or any other may produce. 

Thefe Tails therefore which are thus produced 
in the Peribelions of Comets, will go off along with 
their Heads into remotely diftant Regions, and 
from thence, either with the Comers themfelves, 
return again to us aftera long feriesof Years ; or 
rather being there rarified vanifh\ quite away by 
little and little: For afterwards in the defcent of 
- their Heads towards the Sun, fome little fhort 
Tails ought gradually and flowly to be produced 
from the Heads, which afterwards in the Perzbelions 
ot fuch Comets defcend down into the Sun’s At- 
mofphere, muft needs be immenfely encreafed ; 
for the Vapours in thofe free Spaces will continu- 
ally be rarified and dilated, whence it comes to 
pals, that the Extremity of the Tail is always 
much broader than the End next to the Head of 
the Comet, 

And it appears agreeable enough to reafon, to 
fuppofe, that thofe Vapours which are thus dilated, 
rarified and diffufed throughout all the Celeftial 
Regions, may by little and little by their own pro- 
fe Gravity, be attraéted down to the Planets,and 

ecome intermingled with their Atmofpheres, For 
as to the Conftitution of this Earth of ours, it is, 
neceflarily required that there fhould be Seas, that 
from them vaft quantities of Vapours being raifed, 
by the Heat of the Sun, they may either gather 
into Clouds, and then fall down in Rain to moiften 
and nourifh the whole Earth, and to render it 
Fertile; or elfe (as fome Philofophers think with 
good Reafon) being condenfed f 


y the cold Tops l 
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of Mountains and Hills, run down from thence, 
and form Springs, F ougtains and Rivers ; fo for 
the Confervation of the Seas and Moifture of the 
Planets, Comets feem neceffarily requifite: from 
whofe condenfed Exhalationsand Vapours all that 
Moifture which is confumed in Vegetations and 
Putrefactions, and turned into dry Earth, may by 
degrees, be continually re-fupplied and recruited : 
For all Vegetables do entirely grow and encreafe 
from Liquors, and then, as to their greateft Part, 
do turn by Putrefaction intodry Earth, anda Slime 
perpetually is precipitated to the Bottom of puatri- 
fying Liquors. From hence the Quantity or Bulk 
of dry Earth muft continually increafe, and the 
Liquors or Moifture of our Globe continually de- 
creafe, and at laft be quite evaporated and loft, if 
they had not as continual a Supply from fome Part 
or other of the Univerfe. And I do alfo fufpect 
(faith our Author) that that Spirzt which is the 
fineft, fubtileft, and beft Part of our Air, and 
which is neceflarily requifite to the Life and Being 
of all things, comes chiefly from ¢omets. 

The Atmofphere of Comets, as they defcend to- 
wards the Sun, are fenfibly diminifhed by their 
running out to afford Matter to produce the Tail, 
and (certainly in that Part which looks towards 
the Sun) do grow more narrow and. contracted ; 
but after this, as the Comets recede from the Sun, 
when they do not fo much run out into the Tail, 
they are inlarged, if Hevelius hath rightly obferved 
the Phenomena. But.they appear leait of all.when 
the Heads of ‘the Comers, having been fo exceed- 
ingly heated by the Sun (in the Comet’s Perihelia) 
blaze out intd thofe vaftly great and bright fhin- 
ing Tails, and when the Nucli being perhaps 
covered with a black thick Smoak, are covered by 
the lower Parts of the Atmofphere : for all Smoak 
is greater and more black and thick when the 
Heat is very great, 

Thus the Head of that Comet of which we haye 
been fpeaking, atequal Diftances from the Sun 
and the Earth, appeared more obfcure after the 
Perihelton than before. For in December it appear- 
ed but like a Star of the 3d Magnitude, whereas 
in November it was like one of the Firft or Se- 
cond. 

He concludes therefore, that Comets are a kind 
of Planets moving round the Sun in very excentri- 
cal Orbits ; and as thofe Planets which are _near- 
eft the Sun, and revolve about bim in leffer Or- 
bits, are leffer than others, fo he fuppofes thofe 
Comets, which in their Pertbelion come very near 
the Sun, are lefs than others, and revolve in leffer 
Orbits. 

If a Comet in its defcent to, or afcent from the 
Sun, approach near to a Planet as it paffes by, 
and its Plain be different from that in which the 
Planets move: By its attractive Power it will, a- 
greeably to the univerfal Law of Gravitation of 
Bodies, draw it from the Plain in which it before 
moyed, and fo caufe it afterward to move toa 
new one, inclined to the former, but pafling thro’ 
the Sun as the former did. 4 

Hence’tis poffible, That though the Planets ori- 
ginally revolved in the fame common Plain, yet 
by the fubfequent Attraction of Comers, their Plains 
may be inclined to one another and different, as 
"tis certain, de faffe, they nowate. 

Dr. Gregory, in his Aftronomical Phyf. ex Geome- 
trica Lib. 5. fhews, That the ancient Aftronomers 
and Philofophers believed Comets tobe very Ec- 
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centrical, Planets revolving round the Sun; and 
that it was the Peripatetick School which brought 
up the Notion of their being nothing but Meteors 
and below the Moon. 

Cafini. obferved of the Comer which appeared 
in the Year 1680, that it was but 22 or 23 Degrees 
from the-Sun, and yet to us appeared to have half 
its Globe illuminated, or not to be either falcated 
or gibbous ; which alfo was obferved of the Comet 
in the Month of 4pril, 1665 ; and from thence he 
concludes juftly, that thofe Comets were at that 
time not only higher than the Moon, but alfo than 
the Sun himfelf; becaufe Mercury and Venus at 
that diftance from the Sun do never appear full 
but when they are fo. 

The fame Perfon thinks it is too rafh in the Mo- 
dern Philofophers to condemn as falfe and ridicu- 
lous, the Notion that hath been long received of 
the bad Prefages of comets ; for he faith, If the 
Tail of a Comet fhould be intermingled with our 
Atmofphere, or if the Matter of it fhould, by its 
Gravity, fall down upon our Earth, it sie in- 
duce changes in our Air, that may be very fenfi- 
ble among Animal and Vegitable Bodies. fron. 


. 408. 

And p. 412. he fhews the Way of determining 
the Way and apparent Place of a Comet, And 
. 418. from four obferved Places of a Comet to 
etermine its Trajectory, if it were Reffilineal ; 
and at p. 421. he gives the Method of determining 
the true Trajectory of a Comer, At p. 446. he 
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COMMA, in Mufick, is the Ninth Part of a 
Tone, or the Interval whereby a Semi-tone or a 
perfect Tone exceeds the Imperfect. "This ‘Term 
is ufed only in Theorical Mufick, ‘to fhew the ex- 
aét Proportion between Concords. 

COMMANDING Ground, in Fortification, is 
fuch as overlooks any Poft or ftrong Place : Of 
this they reckon 3 forts; 1.4 Front Commanding 
Ground, which is an Height oppofit to the Face 
of the Poft which plays upon its Front, 2. 4 Re- 
vere Commanding Ground, which is an Eminence 
that can play upon the Back of any Place or Poft. 
3. An Enjfilade Commanding Ground, or Curtin 
Commanding Ground, which is an high Place that 
a with its Shot {cour all the Length of a ftrait 

ine. : 

COMMENDAM,, is a Benefice that being void, 
is commended to the Care of fome fufficient Clerk, 
to be fupplied till it may conveniently be provid- 
ed of a Minifter. He to whom the Church is 
commended hath the Fruits and Profits thereof on- 
ly for a certain time, and the Nature of the Church 
is not changed thereby, but is asa thing depofited 
in the Hands,of him to whom it is commended 
who hath nothing but the Cuftody thereof which 
may be revoked. When a Parfon is made a Bi- 
fhop, there is a Cefion of his Benefice by the Pro- 
motion ; but the King may give him a Power to 
hold it in Commendam. \ 

COMMENSURABLE Magnirudes, are fuch as 


are meafured by one and the fame common Mea- 


n 


fhews how to find the Pofition of the Bodies of | fure ; as 4 and B by C5 


a Comet’s Orbit, and when the Comet will be in 
them ; and p. 447. to find the Inclination of the 
Plane of ths Comet’s Orbit to that of the Ecliptick. 
And after this he fhews how to correét the Tra- 
jectory, and to determine the Heliocentrick and 
Geocenttick Place of the Comet in the TrajeCtory, 
determined by the Method before given, for any 
given Time ; as alfo to make neceflary Tables for 
readily finding the Places of Comets, From p. 448. 
-tO 460. 

The. Famous Sames Bernonli in his Syftema Co- 
metarvm, An, 1682, fuppofes, 'That there is fome 
primary Planet revolving round the Sun in the 
Space of 4 Years and 157 Days,and at the Diftance 
from him of 2583 Semidiameters of the Maguus 
Orbis: The primary Planet he fuppofes either 
from his vaft Diftance or Smallnefs not to be vi- 
fible to us, but however, to have, at various di- 
{tances from him, feveral Satellites moving round 
him (though none defcending fo low as the Orbit 
of Saturn; ) and that thefe becoming vifible to us 
when they are in their’ Perigeum, are what we 
call Comets. 


COMITATU ¢ Caffro Commiffo, is a Writ 
whereby the Charge of a County, together with 
the keeping of a Caftle, is committed to the 
Sheriff, ; 

COMITATU ‘scale isa Writ or Commifii- 
on, whereby the Sheriff is authoris’d to take upon 
him the Command of the County. ° 

COMITIALIS Morbus, the fame with Epi- 

lepfia. ‘ 
‘COMMA, is one of the Points or Stops ufed in 
Writing, and is thus mark’d (,) and is the leaft 
in Power of them all, implying only a fmall Reft 
or little Paufe, without breaking off the Sen- 
tence. 


for’ C repeated 6 times,° “4 ]—\—|—|— ||| 
meafures 4; and repeat- 8B |—|——| 
Gir] 


ed 3 times, meafures B 5 
therefore 4 and B are 
faid to be Commenfurable. Defi 15.25 te FO.%. 6 
Euclid, 

COMMENSURABLE Numbers, whether In- 
tegers or Fractions, are {uch as have fome other 
Number which will meafure or divide them with- 
outany Remainder: Thus 6 and 8, ;> and + are 
refpectively Commenfurable Numbers. 

COMMENSURABLE in Power : Right Lines 
are faid to be Commenfurable in Power, when their 
Squares are meafured by one and the fame Space 
or Superficies. Def. 3. e. 10. Eucl. 

COMMENSURABLE Surds, are fuch Surds as 
being reduced to their leaft Terms, become true 
Figurative Quantities of their kind and are there- 
fore as a Rational Quantity to a Rational. 


- 


COMMINUTION,, is a dividing of a thing in- | 


to very {mall Parts or Particles. 

COMMISSARY: Inan Army there are two 
forts of Commiffaries, 1. "The Commiffary General 
of the Mufters, or Mufter-mafter General, who takes 


an Account of the Strength of every Regiment, © 


reviews them, fees that the Horfe be well mount- 
ed, and all Men well armed and accoutred. 2. 
The CommifJary General of Provifions, who hath the 
Charge of furnifhing the Army with all things of 
that kind. 

COMMISSURES, a Word ufed frequently by 
Mr. Boyle and others for the fmall Pores of any 
Body, or the little Clefts, Cavities or Interftices 
which ate between the Particles of any Body ; 
efpecially when the Particles are broadifh and flat- 
tifh, and lie contiguous to one another, like very 
thin Plates. 

COMMON xis, in Opsicks : See Axis. 
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COMMON  Dixifor, is that Number which ex- 
aétly divides any two other Numbers, without 
leaving any Remainder. 

COMMON-PLEAS, is the King’s Court now 
held in Weftminfter-Hall: all Civil Caufes, both 
Real and Perfonalare, or were, in former times, 
try’ in this Court according to the ftri& Law of 
the Realm. The Chief Judge of that Court is cal- 
led The Lord Chief Fuftice of the Common-Pleas, af- 
fifted with three or four Aflociates, which are cre- 
ated by Letters Patents ftom the King, and as it 
were inftalled or placed upon theBench by theLord 
Chancellor and Lord Chief Fuftice of the Court. For- 
tefcue, cap. 51. The reft of the Officers belonging 
to this Court are the Cu/tos Erevinm, three Pro- 
tonotaries, one Chirogtapher, fourteen Filacers, 
four Exigenters, Clerk of the Warrants, Clerk of 
the Juries, or Furata Writs; Clerk of the King’s 
Silver, Clerk of the Treafury, Clerk of the Ef 
foyns, Clerk of the Outlawries ; whofe diftina 
Functions fee in their proper places. 

COMMON Ray, in Opticks, isa Right Line 
drawn from the Point of Concourfe of the two 
Optical Axes through the Middle of the Right Line 
which paffes by the Center of the Pupil of the 
Eye. 

COMMON Receptacle, in Anatomy, isa cer- 
tain Veffel, fo termed, becaufe it receives both 
the Chyle and Lympha promifcuoufly, though fome 
falfly call it the Receptacle of the Chyle in particu- 
lar. 

Common Sefion of two Planes : See Séfion. 

COMMON Senfory, the common Perception of 
all Senfations, or that which receives the Images 
of fenfible things, or the Impreffion made by the 
Objeéts upon the Nerves, and according to thefe 
Implfes determines the Appetite and exerts other 
Animal Actions. 

COMMUNI Cuftodia, was a Writ that lay for 
that Lord, whofe Tenant, holding by Knight-fer- 
vice, dies, and leaves his eldeft Son under Age, 
_ againft a Stranger that entreth the Land, and ob- 
. taineth the Ward of the Body : But now is become 
of no ufe. 

COMMUNIA Placita non tenenda in Scaccaria, 
is a Writ direéted to the Treafurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer, forbidding them to hold Plea be- 
tween two Common Perfons in that Court, where 
neither of them belong to it. - 

COMPARATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is 
when an Adjeétive hath joined to its natural and 
ordinary Signification the Word more, either aGtu- 
ou or implied ; as more wife, or worfe, that is, more 

a 


_COMPARISON, in Grammar, is the Varia- 
tion of the Senfe of an Adjeétive, as to Degree ; as 
good, better, belt, are the three Degrees of Compa- 
rifon of that word. 

COMPARTIMENT, is a regular orderly dif- 

pofition of pee Figures all round any Piéture, 
Map, Draught, exc. for its better Ornament. 
_ COMPASS, in Navigation, is a Circle divided 
into four Quadrants, teprefenting the four Cardi- 
nal Winds, or Principal Points, Eaft, Weft, North, 
and South ; and each Quarter fubdivided into 
eight other equal Parts, making in all 32 Rhumbs 
or Points, 

This thus graduated Circle being drawn on a 
Chard, or Paft-board, hath a toucht Needle or 
Wire placed under it, and in its Center a Brafs 
little Cell or a Conical Hollow, by which means it 


hangs horizontally on an Sieh Pin, and keeps ; 

* . :) ” t 
Lilly or North- Point always towards the ae : Ef 
which means the Man at Helm, or Steerfman 
knows how to keep the Ship to her Court. 


This Inftrument, though it be fubje&t to Acci- 
dent, and always to Variation, is yet of vaft ufe 
in Navigation; as alfo in Surveying, Dialling, and 
many other Parts of the Mathematicks. 

The Learned Dr, Wallis conjectures, That the 
Compafs was invented by an Englifbman, becaufe 
the word Compa/s is ufed in many parts of England 
for a Circle. —* 

COMPASS Dials, are {mall ones fitted in Boxes 
for the Pocket, and fhew the Hour of the Day 
by the Dire€tion of the Needle ; which fhews how 
to place them right, by turning the Dial about till 
the Cock or Stile ftand directly over the Needle, 
and point up to the Northward ; but thefe can ne- 
ver be very exact, becaufe of the Variation of the 
Needle it felf. 

COMPASS of Proportion, is an Inftrument to 
divide Lines and Circles into proportional Parts at 
one opening of the Compafies, and is very much 
ufed in reducing or inlarging of Maps or Draughts. 
The French fometimes call.a Seéor by this Name 
the Compafs of Proportion. 

COMPERTORIUM, a Judicial Inqueft in the 
Civil-Law, made by Delegates or Commitfioners 
to find out, or relate the Truth of a Caufe. 

COMPLEMENT of any Ark ofa Circle, or 
of any Angle, is what it wants of a Quadrant or 
90 Degrees. 

COMPLEMENT of the Courfe, in Navigation, 
is the Number of Points the Courfé wants of 90 
Degrees, or eight Points, viz. of a Quarter of the 
Compal : 

CONPLEMENT of the Curtain, in Portifica- 
tion, is that part of the Curtain which (being want- 
ing) is the Demigorge, , 

COMPLEMENT of the Line of Defence, is the 
Remainder of the Line of Defence after you have 
taken away the Angle of the Flank. 

COMPLEMENTS iz a Parallelogram, are the 
two lefler Parallelograms C and M, which are made 
by drawing two Right Lines parallel to each fide 
of the Figure, through a given Point in the Diago- 
nal, 
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rine of Fluxions) according to one and the fame 
Direétion ; whether it move equably or not, whe- 
ther it be accelerated or retarded in any Proportion 
whatfoever, it will ftill keep the fame Right Line, 
only the Celerity will be changed, and will be in- 
created or diminifh’d according to the Forces with 
which it is impelled. 

Nay, if the Motion be fo compounded as that 
the DireGtions be made one quite contrary to the 
other, as one fuppofe directly downward, the o- 
ther upward, oc. yet ill the Line of Motion will 
be the fame. i 

But if the Compounding Motions are not ac 

Propofition. cording to the fame Line of Direction, but fuch 
as do interfett each other, then the Compound Mo- 

In every Parallelogram the Complements C and| tion will not be according to the Line: of DireCti- 
M are equal : For Z-+-C4+0= R4-M-+1%, as} on of either of the former, but in a different one 
making up on each fide the great Triangle, from them both ; and this either ftraight or crook- 
made =by the Diagonal ; of which Z—=R and} ed, according as the Direétions and Celerities fhall 
O=—X (becaufe the Diagonal makes them fo)} require. 
wherefore the remaining Parallelogram C=M.}_ If two Compounding Motions be each of them 
Q. E. D. equable (or every where equally {wift) whether 


the Celerity of thofe Compound Motions be each 
COMPLEX Terms, in Logick, are fuch as are 


to other equal or, unequal, yet the Line of the 
compounded of fimple or fingle ones; which they | Compound Motion will ftill be a ftraight Line 5 
call Incomplex Terms. 


and this, though the Motion be neither at Right 
COMPLEX, or Complicated Difeafes: See Com- Angles one to another, nor equally fwift, nor (each 
plication. 


to it felf) equable, if they be at leaft but Similar, 
COMPLEXUS, a Mufcle of the Head, ferving | that is, if they be both accelerated and retarded a- 
to move it backwards, It is alfo called Trigemi- | like. 
- num, becaufe it hath plainly a three-fold Beginning, 
and feems to be compounded of 3 Mufcles 5 one 
Beginning is from the tranverfe Proceffes of the 
fourth and fifth Vertebre of the Thorax : The Se- 
cond from the firft and fecond of thofe Vertebre 5 
and the Third from the Spine of the 7th Vertebra 
of the Neck: After, in their Afcent, they all unite 
together, and are inferted into the Occiput, fome- 
times by one, and fometimes by a threefold Ten- 


don. 

COMPLICATION of Difeafes, is when divers 
Diftempers feize on the Body at the fame time, 
efpecially if they depend one upon another. 

COMPOSIT A, or Compound Medicines, are Me- 
dicines made up of any Simple Medicines 5 as cef- 
tain Waters, Syrups, EleCtuaries, Opiates, Tro- 
chisks, Ointments, Plafters, exc. 

COMPOSITE Order, in Architefture, which 
is alfo called Italtck and Roman, becaufe it was the 
Invention of the Ancient Romans, is fo called, be- 
caufe it is compofed-of the other four Orders, vit. 
Tufcan, Dorick, Tonick, and Corinthian the firft is 
compofed only of the Ionick and Corinthian. 

COMPOSITON, in Painting, is ufed in the 
fame Senfe with Invention or Defign ; See Defign. 
There is alfo a certain Method of Demonftration 
in Mathematicks call’d by this Name of, 

COMPOSITION, which is the Reverfe of the 
Analytical Method, or of Refolution : It proceeds 
upon Principles in themfelves felf-evident, on De- 
finitions, Poftulates, and Axioms, and a previ- 
oufly demonftrated Series of Propofitions, f{tep 
by ftep, till it give you a clear knowledge of the 
thing to be demonftrated. This is what they call 
the Syntbitical Method, and is ufed by Enclid in his 
Elements. 

COMPOSITION of Motion, is the Compofiti- 
on of the feveral Direstions or Declivities of Mo- 
tion, whether equable ot unequable. 

If any Point be fuppofed to move or flow (for 
this Speculation gives an Illuftration of the Do- 


Thus, for inftance, if the Point a be impelled by 
a double impulfe of equal force, both upwards 
towards b, and alfo forwards towards d, ’tis plain, 
that when it is gone forwards as far as ee, it muft ~ 
of neceflity be gone upwards as far e f; and if © 
the Motions were both equable, it would always 
go on in the Diagonal a ¢. 

Nay, if the Motions be unequal as to Celerity, 
fo as, v. gr. it move twice as faft upward as for- 
ward, ee. Jee (ill ic muft go on in the Diagonal 
ac, becaufe the Triangles ee, aec, ere. anda cd 
will fill be Similar, being as the Motions are : 
But if the Motions be Difimlar, then the Com- 
pound Motion muft be a Curve. 

And this Confideration of the Compofition of 
Motions is of great ufe in Mechanicks, See Dit- 
ton’s Law of Motion, : 

COMPOSITION of Proportion, the compar” 
ring the Sum of the Antecedent and Confequent 
with the Confequent in two equal Rario’s, as fup- 
pole 4.8:: 3.6. they fay by Compofition of Pro- 

ortion, 12. 8::asg.to6. But, — 

There is, as Dr. Wallis well diftinguifhes it in 
his Algebra (Engl. Ed. p. 85.) a great difference 
between Compofition of Proportion by Addition, 
and by Multiplication ; the Inftance above i of 

om- 
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Compofition by addition ; but if it had been 4x 8 
it would have been Compofition by Multiplication. 
In one word, Compofition of Proportion by Addi- 
tion, is by Addition of the Indices of the Ratw’s, 
but by Multiplication, it is when the Ratio’s are 
multiplied into one another. See more of this 
Matter under the Word Proportion, ; 

COMPOSSIBLE, is an old barbarous Word 
ufed to fignify fuch things as are capable of exifting 
together, whereas fuch as cannot exift together are 
called impoffible things. i 

COMPOUND Intereft, are thofe which fome 
Number may meafure befides Unity ; as 15, which 
is meafured by five and three. 

COMPOUND Quantities, in Algebra, are fuch 
as are conneéted together by the Signs 4~ and —. 
and are expreffed by the fame Letters than one, 
or elfe by the fame Letters unqually repeated ; 
thus, a-+-b— c, and b6— b are Compound Quan- 
tities. 
CONPOUNDED, Compofite, or Aggregated Hlow- 
er of a Plant, is by the Botanifts accounted {uch an 
one as confifts of many little Flowers concurring to- 

ether to make up one whole one, each of which 

tth its Style and Stamina, and adhering Seed, and 
are all contain’d within one and the fame Calyx or 
Perianthium, 'Vhis Compojtte Flower diftinguifhes a 
large Genus of Plants, which our Accurate Bota- 
nift, Mr. Ray, divides as follows : 


Herbs of Compounded or Aggregated Flowers 


are, 


1. Such as have a plain Leav’d Flower natural- 
ly, and for the moft part full, and having their 
whole Body Milky (7. e. on cutting or cropping 
yielding a Milky Juice) and thefe have /their 
Seeds. 

1, Pappous or Winged, i. e. having a little La- 

nugo adhering to each Seed, by which the 
Wind can carry it eafily from place to 
place: Such as the Laéfuca, Tragopogon , 

<  Scorzonera, Dens Leonts, Hieracium, and the 
Pilofella. 

2. Such as the folid Seed without any Pap- 
pus or Down upon them 5 as the Eringinm 

t Luteum, Cichorinm, Lampfana, ; 


2. Such as have a Difcous Flower, that is, one 
compofed of many fhort, thick, compreffed, {mall 
Hofeuli (which fome by miftake call Stamina) fet 
together fo as to make one flat or hollowifh Super- 
ficies : And thefe alfo either are fuch as have ee 
Seeds, . 

y Pappous, as the Tufilago, Petafites, Carlna, 

| Helenium, Doronicum, Conyza, Afier, virga 

Aurea, Facobea, Stechas Citrini, Facea, 
| Senecio, Euparorium Avicenne, Cacalia Val- 

4 garis, Gnapbalium Maritimum, and Mon/pe- 


lienfium, 
Such whofe Seeds are Solid and not Pappous, 
as the Corymbiferous Herbs ; which fee under 
that Word, 


COMPULSION, is when in an Agent capa- 
ble of Volition, the Beginning or Continuation 
‘of any Aion is contrary to the Preference of his 
Mind. 

COMPUTO, isa Writ fo called of the Effect, 
becaufe it compelleth a Bailiff, Receiver, or Cham- 


CON 
berlain to yield up his Accounts: It lieth alfo for 
Executots of Executor§; and againft tha Guardian 
in Soccage, for Wafte made in the Miniority of 
the Heir. 
CONARIUM, or the Glandula Pinealis, is a 
part of the Brain hanging in a {mall Cavity called 


‘the dnus in the hinder part of the third Ventricle 


of the Brain, and leading into the fourth 3 it is fo 
called from being of the Shape of a Pine Cone. 
Des Cartes fuppofed this Glandule to be the Seat of 
the Rational Soul; but its Subftance being the 
fame with the reft of the Brain, its probable it 
ferves for the fame Ufe, 

CONATUS Recedendi ab Axe motus, is the En- 
deavour which any Body moyed circularly hath 
to recede or fly off from the Center or Axis of its 
Dtotion: 9) i; 

CONCATENATION of Caufes, is a Term 
fometimes ufed to exprefs, that an Effect is the 
Refult of a long Chain of Caufes depending up- 
on or linked one to another. 

CONCAVE and Concavity, fignifies the Hol- 
lownefs‘of any thing: See Convexity. 

CONCAVE Glajfes, are fuch as are ground hol- 
low, and are ufually of a Spherical F igure; though 
they may be of any other ; as Parabolical, &c, 

All Objeéts feen through Concave Glaffes appear 
erect and diminifhed or leffened. 

What the Virtual Focus of a Concave Glafs is, fee 
under that Term. 

The confufed Appearance of 2 Point through 
any Concave Glafs proceeds from the too great Di- 
vergence of thofe Rays which fell on the Eye ; 
wherefore, becaufe the more remote the Eye is 
from the Glafs, the lefs will the Rays Diverge ; 
therefore the farther the Eye is from a Concave Gla/s, 
the more diftinft will be the Appearance of any 
Objeét thro’ it, tho” the more faint. 

The Apparent Place of Objeéts feen through 
Concaves, is always brought hearer to the Eye ; 
which is the Reafon why they help Short-fighted 
Perfons, or fuch as can fee only nigh Objeéts Di- 
ftinétly. 

For a Rule to fit a Concave Glafs to the Eye of 
fuch a Perfon, let him, obferve nicely the Diftance 
at which he ean read Letters, or fee Objeéts Di- 
ftinGly ; which fuppofe to be at 12 Foot, then will 
a Concave Glafs, whofe Virtual Focus is a Foot di- 
ftant from it, make that Perfon {ee diftant Objects 
diftinétly. 

The farther the Eye is removed from any Con- 
cave Gla/s the lefs the Objeét appears, and a leffer 
Area of it is feen ; and when the Glafs is exaétly 
in the Middle between the Eye and the Objeét, the 
Obje& will appear the sof? diminifhed, that that 
Diftance between the Eye and Obje& will allow of. 


CONCENTRATION, accoeding to Dr. Grew, 
is the higheit Degree of Mixture, and is when two 
or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture do touch 
by Reception and Intrufion of one into the other : 
And this he takes to be the Cafe of all fixed Bo- 
dies which are without Tafte or Smell, whofe Con- 
{titution is fo firm, that till the Particles are as it 
were unprim’d from each other, they cannot affect 
either of thofe Senfes, 

CONCENTRICK Figures, are fuch as have the 


fame common Center. 


CONCEPTIO, a Grammatical Figure: See 


Syllepfis. 
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CONCEPTION, is the fimple Apprehenfion, 
Preception, ot Idea that we have of any thing, 
without proceeding to affirm or deny any thing a- 
bout it. . Has 

CONCHA, is the winding of the Cavity of the 
inner Part of the Ear, 

CONCHOID, in Geometry, is the Name of a 
Curve, called by its Inventor, Nicomedes, the Firft 
Conchoid, and is thus produced. 


Line 4B) and confequently the Curve can never 
come to touch the Line 4 E. Q. E. D. 


Propofition II. 


Yer can there wo Right Line be poffbly drawn between 
the Curve and the Direffrix, but whar will cus 
the Conchoid when produced, 


If fuch a Line be drawn not parallel to 4 £, it 
muft of neceffity cut the Curve at the Fad where 
it goes off from the Diredtrix. 

But let a Right Line, as GH, be drawn paral- 
lel to AE; I fay, letit be never fo near to AE, 
yet if produced it fhall cut the Curve: For make, 
as DL IC:: Db. to a qth, then it will be Al- 
ternately and Inverfely, as Db. D:: that 4th to 
IC, wherefore this fourth Proportional muft be 
longer than IC, becaufe Db islonger than DI, 
make this 4th the Radius of a Circle, and from C 
firike an Ark ; it muft cut the Line GH fome- 
where, becaufe the Radius of it is longer than Ic. 
Let the place of InterfeGtion be in G, I fay, that 
Point G is in the Concboid ; for draw C aG, and. 
it willbe as DL TC :: Ga. Ge by fimilar A, 
but GC was the fourth Proportional before found ; 
and it was made before, as DI Ic :: Db. GC. 
wherefore GA and Db having the fame Proportion 
to the fame third Quantity GC, muft be equal to 
one another, and confequently the Point G is in 
the Curve (as is plain from its Genefis above deli- 
vered ;) and therefore the Right Line G H will 
cut the Curve. Q. E. D. 


ey 


If a Right Line, as B4 F be fo conceived to be 
moved within the Right Angles 4 DE-CDE, 
that the Point C keep always in the Perpendicular 
CD, and the Point 4 ran always in the Line 
ADE; by that complicated Motion tis eafie to 
{ee (by the Figure) that a Curve may be Orga- 
nically defcribed by the Motion of B, the Point of 
the Sliding Ruler BAF And this Curve Nico- 
medes calls Conchoides Prima, which hath this Pro- 
perty, that though the Right Lines CB Ch, &c. 
drawn from the Center C to the Ambit of the 
Curve, are not as in the Circle e ual to one ano- 
ther, yet that part of them wibich is between the 
Curve and the Direétrix 4£, as 4B Ab, &c. is 
always of one and the fame length ; as is plain 
from the Genefis of the Conchoid. 


Corallary. 


Hence may a Right Line D E F from any Point, 
as D, without given Angle 4 BC, be fo drawn, 
that the part of it ZF contained within the Legs 
of the Angle fhall be equal to Z a Line given. 


s 
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" Propofition I. 
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This Conchoid Bbb mujt on both fides rhe Per- 
pendicular CD b always approach nearer to the 

’ “Horizontal Line or Direftrix AE, and yet can 
never Coincide with it. 


i] 


From the Point D let fall a Perpendicular to one 
Leg of the Angle, as BC, and making GH = to 
Z, thro’ the Point H defcribe the Conchoid IHK; 
which mutt be cut by the other Leg of the Angle 
(by this Prop.) as fuppofe in F, draw D F, and EF 
is the Line required. 

How by the help of this ¢ onchoid, and the pre- 
ceding Corollary, to find two mean Proporttonals be- 
tween any tivo given Lines ; fee Mean Proportional’. 


For the Lines 2bab being all of the fame length, 
and but one only (viz. bD) perpendicular to 4£, 
it’s plain as they grow more remote either way 
from the perpendicular, they muft be ftill more 
and more inclined to the DireStrix 4 £ and make 
Angles more and more acute with it; wherefore 
the point b muft continually come nearer and near- 
er to the Line 4 £, 

Alfo, becaufe the Lines B AF and baf are ftill 
Right Lines, as is alfo the Line 4£; and fince 


CONCORDS, in Mufick, are certain Intervals 
between Sound, with delight the Ear when heard 
] atthe fame time. Thefe Cowcords are the Third 
the point 4 can never-go out of the 4£, ’tis| Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth, together with their O- 
impoffible that the point bin the Curve can ever | Gtaves, as the Tenth,. Thirteenth, Fifteenth, e7c. 
come to be co-incident with the point 4 (for “twill | They are alfo of two forts, viz. sates and Imper- 
always be diftant from it at length of the Right | fe : Perfett Concords are the Fifth and Eighth 

£ wit 
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CONDENSANTIA : See Ineru antia 
CONDENSATION of any ape Body, iva 
when it takes up lefs Space, or is confined within 
lefs Dimenfions than it was before. ; 

CONDITIONAL Propofitions, are fuch as have 
two parts bound together By the Conditional Par- 
ticle (if) of which the firft, where the Condition 
lies, is called the Antecedent; and the other the 
Confequence: Thus, If the Soul be Spiritual, it is 
Immortal, is a Conditional Propofition, wherein 
If the Soul be Spiritual, is the-Antecedent $ itis Im- 


with all their Oftaves : Imperfett Concords are the 
Third and Sixth with their OGaves. ‘ The In- 
perfet have yet another Diftinfion, viz. the Greater 
and Leffer ‘Third, as alfo the Greater and Leffler 
Sixth. Some reckon the Unifon among the Concords, 
but others will not admit it into the Number of the 
Intervals. 

CONCRETE, is theSubject in which anyQua- 
lities inheres : See Abjtraf. 

CONCRETE, in Natural Philofophy and Chy- 
miftry, fignifies a Body made up of difterent Prin- 
ciples, and therefore is of much the fame fignifica- 
tion as the Word Mix’d: Thus Soap is a Faffitious 
Concrete, or a Body mix’d together, by Art; and 
Antimony is a Natural Concrete, or a mix’d Body 
compounded in the Bowels of the Earth. 

CONCRETE, is alfo ufed in Logick in Con- 
tra-diftinGtion to the Word 4b/iratt, v. gr. when 
we confider any Quality, as Whitenefs, inhering 
in any Subject, as fuppofe in Snow, if we fay the 
Snow is White, then we {peak of Whitenefs in the 
Concrete s but if we confider Whitenefs by it felf 
as a Quality that may be in Paper, in Ivory and 
in other things as well as Snow, we are then faid 
to confider or to take it the Ab/traf. 

CONCRETE Numbers, are thofe which are ap- 
plied to exprefs or denote any particular Subject,as 
2 Men, 3 tenia, 2 of a Shilling, e~c. whereas if 

nothing be connected with the Number, ’tis taken 

abftraétly or univerfally : This 3 fignifies only an 
Aggregate of 3 Unities, let thofe Unities be Men, 
Pounds, or what you pleafe. 

CONCRETION, 1s the uniting together of {e- 
veral {mall Particles of a Natural Body into fenfi- 
ble Males or Concrete, whereby it becomes fo and 
fo figured and determined, and is indued with fuch 
and fuch Properties. 

CONCURRING, or Congruent Figures, in Geo- 
metry, are fuch as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another ; and 
therefore tis a received Axiom in reference to Plane 
or Superficial Figures, Quod que fibi mutuo congru- 
ant [unt equalia; i.e. Vhofe Figures which will 
exactly cover one another are equal. 
~) CONE or Conn, in the Sea Phrafe, is to guide 
or conduéta’ Ship in her right Courfe : He that 
‘Conns ftands aloft with a Compafs before him,and 
gives the Word of DireGtion to the Man at Helm 
how to Steer.) 
~ TE the Ship go before the Wind; or as they call 
it, berwixt the Sheets, then the’word is, Star-board, 
or Port the Helm (according to the Conder, would 
have the Helm put'to the Right or Left Side of 
the Ship) and then the Ship will always go the 
contrary way. If he fays, Helm a Mid-/bip, he 
would have the Ship go right before the Wind, or 
directly between her two Sheets. If the Ship Sail 
by a Wind, or ona Quarter Wind, the Word is, 4- 
Loof ! Keep your Luff ! Fall not off ! Veer no more | 
Keep ber to! “Touch the Wind! Have a care of the 
Lee-Latch! All which Expreffions are of the fame 
import, and only imply, that the Steerfman fhould | 
keep the Ship nearthe Wind. On the contrary, if 
he would have het Sail more large, or more be- 
fore the Wind, the Word «is, Eafe the Helm ! No 
near! Hear up! But if he cries Steady! Tt means 
no more than Keep her from going in and out, or Ma- 
king Yaws (as they call it) howfoever fhe Sails, 
whether large by a Wind ; and when he would 
have her go juft as fhe doth, he cries, Keep her 
thus! Thus, &c, 


mortal, is the Confequent, 

CONDYLIare the Joints and Knuckles of the 
Fingers. 

CONDYLOMIA, is the knitting or jointing of 
the Joints of an Animal Body: Alfo a certain 
Tumour in the little Skin of the Fundament ‘an 
hard and callous Swelling growing from black 
Humours that Flow thicker, and rather trouble- 
fome than painful. Sometimes alfo it is accom- 
panied with an Inflammation, Blanchard. 

CONE, isa folid Figure, whofe Bafe is a Cir- 
cle, and is produced by the Revolution of the 
Plane of a Right-angled Triangle round the Per- 
pendicular Leg ; which Leg (or Axis) if it be e- 
qual to the Bafe, the Solid produced is an Acute. 
angled Cone (as 2.) if it be lefs, ‘it is an Acute-an- 
gled Cone; but when greater, an Obtufe-angled Cone. 
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A Cone is {id alfo to, be Right a& to the Pofition | Law is where Goods are found the in Felon’s Pof- " 
» of its Axis in refpect to the Hotizon ; i: e: when | feflion, which he difavows, and afterwards is at- 
its Axis be not fo, ’tis called an Oblique Cone. A tainted of other Goods, and not of them, there 
Cone is called Scalenous, when one Side of it ig lon- | the Goods which he difavows are Confifcated to the 
ger than the other, as S. King ; but had he been attainted of the fame 

. Goods, they fhould have been {aid to be Forfeited, 
and not Conjifcared, notwithftanding the Difavow- 
ment. So if an Appealof Robbery be brought, 
and the Plaintiff leaves out fomeof his Goods, he 
fhall not be received to enlarge his Appeal; and 
forafmuch as there’s none to have the Goods {fo 
left out, the King fhall have then as Confifcate, ac- 
cording tothe old Rule, Quod non capit Chriftus, 
capit Fifcus. ; . 

CONFUSED Viffon : See Vifion. 

; CONGE, a Term in Architeéture : See 4f0- 
Phyge. 

CONGEALE, in Chymiftry, is to let fome 
Matter that is melted fix or grow into a Confiften- 
cy; as when a Metal is left to cool, which hath 
been melted in a Crucible ; or when Wax, Fat, 
Butter, or the like, are taken from the Fire and 
{et to cool, they fay, tis let Congeal. 

CONGLOBATE, a Word ufed for fuch of the 
Glands in an Animal Body as are {mooth in their 
Surface, and feem to be made up of one continued 
Subftance: They ferve to feparate the Lympha 
from the Arterious Blood, and to-return it by the 
Lympheduéts, either into the Chyliferous or San- 
guiferous Veffels, though fome think the Glands of 
the Mefentary, and Breafts of Laétefcent Women 
ferve to feparate true Chyle. 

CONGLOMERATE Glands, are fuch in an 
Animal Body as are uneven in the Surface, and 
are made up, as it were, of many leffer Glands. 
Their Ufe in the Body is to feparate feveral forts 
of Juices from the Blood, et alfo to Elaborate 
and alter them, and by proper Dutts to convey 
them to their appropriate Receptacles and Cavities. 
Thus the Parotides and Maxillary Glands feparate 
and bring the Saliva into the Mouth by their pro- 

er Duéts. 

CONGREGATION, according to Dr. Grew, 
is the leaft Degree of Mixture ; in which the Parts 
of the Mixt are inconfitent, and do touch each o- 
ther but in a Point; and he faith, he hath many 
Arguments to induce him to believe, that the A- 
toms or Particles of all Fluids, as fuch, do touch 
one another only after that Manner. 

CONGRUITY, by the Naturalifts is efteemed 
a Relative Property to a Fluid Body, whereby any 
Part of itis readily united with any other Part, ei- 
ther of it felf, or of any other Similar Fluid or So- 
lid Body. And Incongruity isa Property by which 
it is hindred from uniting withany Solid or Fluid 
Body diffimilar to it. 

CONGRUITY of Geometrical Figures : See Con 
curring. 

CONICK ‘Seéftions : See Seftions. 

CONJERIES, is the joining or collection to- 
gether of many Bodies or Particles in Mafs or 


Lump. 

CONIFEROUS Plants, whether Trees, Shrubs 
or Herbs, are fuch as bear a Squammofe Scaly 
Fruit, of a Woody Subftance, and of a kind. of 
Conical Figure, in which Cone are many Seeds, 
and when they are ripe, the feveral Cells or Parti- 
although he be afterwards acquitted of the Felony, tions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
and they fhall be Con/ifcared to the King ; but it is |out: OF this kind are the Scorch Firrs, Male and 


otherwile if he does not Difclaim them, The fame Female, and the Pine, which in our Ganlow 4 
< cahiec 


The fold Content of a Cone is found by multi- 
lying the Area of its Bafe by 3 of its perpendicu- 
Ee Height. ; 

For a Cone is but ‘a Pyrannd of infinite Sides, 
and a Pyramid is equal to + of its circumf{cribing 
Prifm, anda Prifm is but a Cylinder, having an in- 
finite Number of Sides; therefore a Cone 1s equal 
to } of a Cylinder circumfcribing it. 7.¢. 12. 
Eucled. 
~ See alfo the Demonftration under Proportion of 
Solids, 

How to find the External Surface of a Cone, fee 
under the Word Pyramid. 

If a Cylinder, Sphere and Cone have the fame Bale 
and Altitude, the Cove is the Difference of the Cy- 
linder above the Sphere ; and Gylinder, Sphere and Cone, 
are as 3, 2 and 1. See Gylinder. 

CONE of Rays, in Opticks, are all thofe Rays 
which fall from any Point, as fuppofe B, in any Ob- 


jest, on whofe Surface of any Glafs, asG LS, 
having Vertex in B, and the Glafs tor its Bafe ; 
fuch is the Cone GLS'B. 

CONFECTIONS, a Compofition of Powders, 
Gums, Sugar, Honey, Syrups, &<. made up into 
one Subftance ; and it is two-fold, either dry, as 
Lozenges, &c. or moitt, as Preferves, Conferves, and 
all forts of Antidotes, Blanchard. 

CONFISCATE, in Law, fignifies to be forfei- 
ted to the Publick Fifque or King’s Treafury : For 
among the. Romans the Emperor’s Treafure was 
kept in Hampers or Baskets, which, in Latin, is 
ileus. Now if a Man be Indicted for Felonioufly 
ftealing the Goods of another, tho’ in truth they 
are the proper Goods of the Perfon Indiéted, yet 
if, when the Goods are brought in Court againft 
him, as the Manner is, he fhall then Difclaim 
them, he doth by this Difclaimure lofe the Goods, 
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called the Scotch Hrr, the common Alder, and the 


Beech Tree. 
CONJUNCTIVA Tunica, the fame with Ad- 


nata. ‘ 

CONJUGATE Diameter, is the fhorteft Axis 
or Diameter in an Ellipfis. 

CONJUGATE of the Hyperbola, is a Line 
drawn parallel to the Ordinares, and thro’ the Cen- 
ter or middle Point of the Tranfverfe Axis ; and 
is always a middle Proportion between the Parame- 
ter (or Latus Reflum) and the Latus Tranfverfum. 
This Line alfo is fometimes called the Seeond Axis 
or Diameter, 

CONJUGATION of a Verb, in Grammar, is 
varying or forming it by Meod, Tenfe and Per- 
{ 


on. 

CONJUNCTION, in A’tronomy, is the meet- 
ing of the Stars or Planets in. the fame Degree of 
the Zodiack ; and is either Apparent or True, 

CONJUNCTION 4pparent, is when the Right 
Line that is fuppofed to be drawn thro’ the Cen- 
ters of the two Planets, does not pafs thro’ the 
Center of the Earth. 

CONJUNCTION True, is wheii that Right 
Line being eolonzcls pales alfo thro’ the Center 
of the Earth. 

CONJUNCTION, in Grammar, is an unde- 
clinable Word, which is ufed to conneét or join 
Words and Sentences together. 

CONNIVENTES Glandule, are thofe Wrinkles 
which are found in the Infide of the Inteftinum 
eum and $ejunum. For the inner Tunick of the 
Guts being longer than the Middle or the Out- 
ward, it doth frequently, and in many Places wrin- 
kle or bag out, by which Means the Paffages for 
the Contents become ftrait’ned, and confequently 
the Matter defcends thro’ the Guts more flowly, 
fo that the Laéteals have the more time to imbibe 
Chyle. ' 

CONOID, is a Solid produced by the Circum- 
volution of any Section of the Cone about its 4x, 
and may be either a 

CONOID £pileptical, when made by an Ellip/is, 
and then is more commonly called a Spheroid; and 
if the Revolution be made round the Latus Tran/- 
werfum, it forms an oblong Spheroid ; but if round 
the Conjugate Axis, a Prolate or Oblate one : Such 
is the Figure of our Globe, and of the other Pla- 
nets. 

COW Hyperbolical, when made by an Hy- 

evoo0la, 

CONOID Parabolical, when it is produced by 
the Section called a Parabola turning nate Ax, 

CONOIDES, the fame Conarium. 

CONSCRIBED, the fame with Circum/cribed : 
Which fee. 

CONSECTARY, is a Deduétion or a Confe- 
quence drawn from a preceding Propofition, and 
ts the fame with Corollary, 

CONSENT (in Medicine) is the depending of 
one Diftemper upon another: Thus a Difficulty of 
Breathing is faid to proceed by Confent from a Plen- 
rify, and in that Cafe does not require a particular 
Cure, becaufe it ceafes as foon as the Difeafe on 
which it depends is removed ; or the mutual Sym- 
pathy or Correfpondency betwixt the Parts of the 
Body, which is ufually faid to be occafioned. 
1. By the Likenefs or Similitude of their Kind, 
as when one Nerve is affected with the Hurt of 
another. 2, By the Similitude of their Office or 
Fun@ion, as when the Intercoftal Mufcles fuffer 
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by an Inflammation of the Diaphrasm. 2. By 4 
Communication of Veflels, for which Rage a 
Fit of the Stone in the Kidneys is frequently at- 
tended with Vomiting. 4. By the Contiguity or 
Neighbourhood of the Parts, as when the Inflam- 
mation of the Pleurais communicated to the Lungs: 
But the two former may be reduced to the two 
latter, which are the only real Caufes of a Confent 
or Sympathy betwixt the Parts of the Body. 
CONSEQUENCE or Confequentia, a Term in 
Aftronomy : See Anxtecedence, 

CONSEQUENT, in Mathematicks, is the lat- 
ter of two Terms of Proportion, as if the Propor- 
tion were of 4 to B, Bis {aid to be the Con{i- 
uent, 

CONSERVA, a Conferve, is a Compofition of 
Flowers or Herbs beat together, to every Pound 
whereof, if they be dry, are added three Pounds 
of Sugar ; if moifter two Pounds, fo that they 
may be kept feveral Years, Blanchard, 

CONSISTENT Bodies, fo Mr. Boyle calls fuch 
as we ufually ftile folid or firm ones, and he 
means fuch whofe Parts are firmly and confiftent- 
ly united together, ‘fo that they do not flide over 
ohe atiother’s Surfaces, as eafily as the Parts of 
Fluid Bodies do. 

CONSOLE, is a kind of Bracket or Shoulder- 
ing-Piece in Building, which hath a Projeéture, 
and ferves to fupport a Cornice, or to bear up Fi- 
sures, Butts, Veffels, and other Ornaments of the 
like Nature. 

CONSOLIDATING Remedies, are thofe things 
which cleanfing with a moderate Heat and Force, 
by taking Corruption out of Wounds, and pre- 
ferving the Temperature of the Parts, caufe the 
Nourifhment to be fitly apply’d to the Part af- 
fli@ed. Blanchard. 

CONSOLIDATION, is a Word ufed by Phy- 
ficians and Surgeons for the uniting ftrongly toge- 
ther the Fractures of broken Bones, or the hitpe of 
a Wound.; then they fay the Parts begin to con- 
folidate or join together in one entire Piece, as 
they were before the Fraffure or the Solution of Con- 
tinuity. 

CONSONANCE, in Mufick, is the Agreement 
of two Sounds, the one Grave, the other Acute, 
which are compounded together by fuch a Propor- 
tion of each, as fhall prove agreeable to the Ear. 
A Unifon is the Firlt Confonance, an Eighth is the 
Second, the Fifth is the Third, and then follows 
the Fourth, and the Thirds and Sixths, major and 
minor, "Chere are other Confonances, which are the 
Doubles or other Repetitions of the former. ‘There 
can be but Seven or Eight Simple Confanances 5 the 
Perfeé# ones are the Unifon, the Eighth and the Fifth, 
with their Correfpondents. 

CONSPIRATIONE, is a Writ that lies againft 
Confpirators. 

CONSTABLE, is a Word varioufly ufed in our 
Common-Law: Firlt, for the Conjtable of England, 
who is alfo called Marfbal ; his Office confifteth 
in the Care of the common Peace of the Land 
in Deeds of Arms and Matters of War. The 
Court of the Coxftable and Marfoal determineth 
Contraéts touching Deeds of Arms out of the 
Realm, and handling things concerning War with- 
in the Realm, as Combats, Blazons of Armory, 
eve. But he may not deal with Battel in Appeals, 
nor, generally, with any other thing that may be 
tried by the Laws of the Land. Out of his Magi- 
{tracy were drawn thefe lower Conftables which 

we 
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we call Conftables of Hundreds and Franchifes, and 
firtt ordained by the Statute of Winchefter, which 
appointed for the Gonfervation of Peace and View 
of Armour two Conftables in every Hundred and 
Fyanchife: And thefe be now High Conftables, be- 
caufe continuance-of 'Time and increafe of People 
and Offences, hath again, under thefe, made o- 
thers in every Town called Petit: Conftables, which 
are in like Nature, but of inferior Authority to 
the other.. Befides thefe there be Officers of par- 
ticular Places called by this Name, as Conjtable of 
she "Tower, Conftable’ of the Exchequer, Conftable of 
Dover Cajtle, ee. f 

CONSTAT, is a fort of Certificate made by 

the Clerk of the Pipe and Auditors of the Ex- 
chequer, at the Requeit of any Perfon who intends 
* plead in that Court for the Difcharge of any 
thing. 
"CONSTELLATION, or Afterifm, is a Com- 
pany of fixed Stars, imagined to reprefent the 
Image of fomething, and commonly called by the 
Name of that Thing: There are 21 Northern and 
x2 Southern ones. 

CONSTIPATION, is when the Parts of any 
Body acquire a clofer Texture than what they 
had before. 

CONSTITUTIONIS Bafilick: See Bafilick Con- 
fiitutions. 

CONSTRICTION, is the crouding the Parts 
of any Body clofe together in order to Condenfa- 


tion. 

CONSTRICTOR Labiorum, Sphinfter ex Orbi- 
cularis Labiorum, a Mufcle which environs the 
Lips with Orbicular Fibres, and when it aéts it 
purfes them up ; wherefore fome Name it Ofcula- 
torius, 

CONSTRICTORES Alarum Naft ac Depreffores 

Labii Superiorss : Thefe Mufcles arifefrom the fourth 
Bone of the upper Jaw, immediately above the 
Gums of the Dentes Inciforii, and afcending, are 
foon inferted to the Roots of the Ale Naf and fu- 
perior Parts of the upper Lip; they draw the up- 
per Lip and 4le downwards. 
‘ CONSTRUCTION of Equations, in Algebra, 
is the contriving fich Lines and Figures as fhall 
demonftrate the Equation, Canon or Theorem to 
be true Geometrically. And this is often of great 
Uke to folve and illuftrate Algebraical Equations : 
And the Manner of it you will fee in the follow- 
ing Rules, which fhew you how to refolve Simple 
Equations into Proportionals, and. to build a Geo- 
metrical Conftruction thereupon. 


é a ade then ¢:b:: 4:23 by 12. 
; c 
e. 6. Enclid, | 


pha 
Or if =, then brat: aie, 


Or ieee as, then b-|-?: b-+4-g:: 4: x 
t 


Or fs — x, then b—i:b+-g::4:% 
i 


2. If Aen sl = x, the Conftruétion and So- 


Tom 5S. ; 
lution will be more difficult, becaufe no Letter in 
the Numerator is taken twice ; but that it may be 
fo, and that (a) (for Inftance)-may be twice us’d, 
make, as a:”::m: to a Fourth Proportional, 
which call p; then sm ==: ap, and confequent- 


ly, — =x wherefore, by Ruler, r-4-s 
b-l-pi:a:X. 

ab---m __ 
+ 


xy 


Or if this Equation were propofed, 


firft find a mean Proportional between 4 and b, - 


which fuppofe to be p 5 alfo another mean Propor- 


tional between m and», which let be q; then 


the Equation will ftand thus, ppsiigg = *%. 
‘ Vo: 

Let therefore a ee Triangle be made, 
wherein the Perpendicular 4P =p, and the Bafe 
AB=q;3 therefore fhall PBg = pr T7% 
which, fince according to the Equation it is to be- 


— 


divided by r— 5, make, asr—s : PB (= prt-91 33 


T-S 


Bux 


|PB: toa Third Proportional, and that fhall be 


x fought. 


ab—mn_ 
t Tete die 

Fir, Make, as a: m:iu:zp, a Fourth Pro- 
portional 5 


3. In this Equation 


le 


En ot 
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ab—a 


portional; then will P= y and! confe- 


(4 


a 
quently (as in Cafe 3.) ¢ + d:b—p i: a@: y. 


Or you might (as in Cafe 2.) have found a 
mean Proportional between a and b, as alfo be- 
tween m and , which being called (as there ) 
pandq, the Equation would have ftood thus , 


PP—44 
c+td ; ye 
on it, as a Diameter, drawn a Semicircle, and ap- 


plying in BC =a, the Square of AC willbe = pp 
q; which, fince it is to be divided by c + d, 


= y: Then having taken 4B =p, and 


— 


make, asc +4: AC:: AC: y, the Quantity } 


fought. 
4. Let this Equation Aohs 


and a, thenfp = 4@a; the Equation will ftand 
fpbe 
thus, 


"Secondly, Find a Fourth Proportional (q) to ff 
f and J, faying, as f: p:: b:q; then will 
= pb, and confequently the Equation will ftan 


thus, fae =z, that is, 1 


é be 
== 2, that is, pel me 


= z; and therefore 
(as Rule 1.) g¢:q::¢:z, fought. 


: Ja AO a 
5- If this Equation mm m= % Were propofed, 


Firft, Find a Fourth Proportional to 7, and k, 
which let it be p; therefore pam = b k, and confe. 


quently the Equation will ftand thus , me Se 


ef 3 therefore m : p::k: x, fought. | 


Conftru€fon of all the Three Forms of Quadra- 
tick Equations, according to Mr. Oughtred’s 
Method of Solution. 


Draw two Concentrick Circles, as in the Figure, 
and let the Diameter of the Greater be called 5, 
and the Diameter of the Leffler be D. : 

Which Letters Sand D do reprefent the Sum and 
Difference of the Roots found, as Hand ddo the 
Half Sum and Half Difference. 


z= z be propofed : 


i AEB shy Lite ehaeyaonel fy} Method, in Imitation of Des Cartes 
f > o 
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Since therefore his Theorem is, that §S§ — DD 
=4R, let fk be made a Tangent to the leffer 
Circle, and a Right Sine in the Greater, and draw 
the besa H, and call the Bafe of the Tri- 
angle d. 

Then will HH—dd =R, (viz.tSS—-++DD 
= R;) wherefore HH=R + dd, and therefore 


H= /R-+dd: Thus H, if required , is found : 
Or if H had been given, and d required; now 


fine HH — R= dd, therefore We HH—R=d. 


And having thus found H and D, then H + d 
(= 0 p) = the greater Roota; and H— D 
=p) =the leffer Root ¢, which will be 
Affirmative or Negative according to the Form 
of the Equation. 


CONSTRUCTION of Quadraticks after another 
_ In the Firft Form, whichis za +da=R, 


Let FC = a, the Leffer of the Two Roots, and 
DF or DT = 44, i, e. Half the Co-efficient. 


/ 
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Then will BC = d+ @, and confequently 
f BCF=O TC, by 36. 3 Euchd. 
hatis, ca+-da=R. 


In the Second Form, which is @a—da = R, 
Make BC = a, the Greater of the two Roots, 
and D F or DT = id (Half ‘the Co-efficient; ) 
Then will 7 BC F= TC (by 36,3) or aa 
—ad=R. 


In the Third Form, whichis §2— aa R, 
Let FB = S, and CB or FK =a (the Greater 
Root ;) Then will FCor KB =S— a: 
But by 36.¢. 3. Bucl, 4m 
0 CBKor KFC = OB Aor fz} 
That is, Sa—aa=R. 


But 


an 


ywhere the Co-efficient is the Sum of the Roots; on 
|S, asa Diameter, draw the Circle dpb; then ‘aps 
ply, ina Line equal to the Square Root of R, the 
abfolute Number perpendicularly as betore ; ait 
fehen will S— a. of3R:: /:2.@; (for fince S 
= to the Sum of the Roots, if-either be @, the 
‘other muft be § — a) and therefore Sa —aa—=—R, 
| CONSTRUCTION of Cubick and Biquadra- 
tick Equations in Algebra. 

_ This, believe, was firft done by Des Cartes, 
who (in the Third Book of his excellent Geometry) 
hath given us a Method for the conflructing and 


X 
oBut if KB -be fuppofed equal to ‘a (the leffer 
Root) Then will KFS —aoc 
But () KFG= O FL, thatis, Sa-+ea =R, 
by 3606. 5. Bucledl ait 1: 


_ ceeding four Dimenfions, by means of a Parabola 
and a Gircle ; which Method was indeed not per- 
fet, becaufe it would not conftru& any Equations 
“but fuch as had their Second Term firft taken a2 
way. However, becaufe it was that which gavé 
the firftt Rife to Baker’s excellent Rule, and to wiiatS 
ever Improvements have been fine. made in it, it’s 
proper to give you.an Account of it in the firit Place, 


The Three Forms of Quadraticks may alfo be 
confiructed another Way after ‘the following 
Manner, which agrees very. well. with Har- 

‘~‘yiot’s Method of Solution by compleating the 

ve" Square. ’ 

<=Thus ;‘Suppotaa+da=Rr - 

- Draw a Line at pleafure, and on it fet the Co- | 
efficient d, and bife@’ it: At any End of it erect 
perpendicularly a Right Line equal to the 4/: R. 
Then, with the Diftance between the Top of the 
Fine and the Middle of d, deferibe a Circle, which 
will give you a, as you fee; for then’ 4/: R will 
be a mean Proportional, and aa + 4d = RR, 
by 14 ¢. 6. Euclid. 


reduces all Gubick Equations to this Form, 27 
apz,aaq=4; and Biquadraticks to this, z4.*. 
apz%z, aagqz aaar=0; where a ftands for 
the Latus Rettum or Parameter of any given Para= 
bola, and is fappofed, equal to 1, that “its Power 
may produce no Trouble in.Operation: By which 
Means the former Equations will ftand thus, Z7,*. 
2% q == 0, and Z*.*. pzz 92% 72 
| Tet then any Parabola, as F AG, be fuppofed to 
be defcribed, whofe Axis is 4C D.KL,.and its Pas 
| rameter 1 = a, make AC equal toi. ¢, fo that the 
Point C will always be within the Parabola : 
Then take in the Axis (downwards from C, if P 
have a Negative Sign, but upwards in the Axis 
| produced when it hath a Pofitive one) CD = to 
| 4p. Then from the Point D (or C, if the Quanti- 


dicular to the Axis, as DE, and make it equal 
toig; which DE muft be on the Right-hand, if it 
have a Negative Sign, but on the Left if it be + 9. 
After which, ‘deferibing a Circle on’ the Center E 


And here ’tis plain, that if to R, the _kgown or 
with the Radius F\A, it will Gf the Equation be. 


abfolute Number, you add the Square of Half the 
Co-efficient, or of 4d, “twill give you the Square 
of H, or of 4d + a; from the Root of which, at 
laft taking 4d, there will remain a, the Leffer of | 
the two Roots fought. 


“Yn the Second Form, where @¢.— da¢= R. 
Let z x be fuppofed = a;-Then will'x y =a — ds; 
and confequently (all things being conftructed as 
before) 2a — ad=R (by 14-6. 6.Euch) And 
here, as before, Ord — R= HH, which is equal 
to Ord - xr; to the Square Root ‘of which 
adding +d, you have z#orpy = 4. 


As to the Third Form, viz. Sa—aa=R, 


5906038) 


<P 


only 


finding the true Roots of all Equations, not ex-_ 


When the Second Term is wanting, Des Cartes ~ 


| ty p be wanting in the Equation). erect a Perpen- 
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only a Cubick one) cut the Parabola in as many 
Points as the Equation hath true Roots ; and the 
Affirmative ones will be Ordinates or Perpendiculars 
let fall from thence to the Axis on the Right-hand ; 
and the Negative Roots Perpendiculars let fall on 
the Left-hand of the Axis. 

‘But if the Equation be a Biquadratick one, 


the fourth Term r being there, and having a pofi- |) 


tive Sign, then from.A take A R = 1, and produce 
AS =cor1.Make RS the Diameter ‘of a Circle, 
and at 4 erec& HA perpendiculaily ; I fay, the 


other Circle muft pafs through H, and its Radius 


willbe EH: But if r have a Negative Sign, there | 


‘muft yet another Circle be drawn on the Diame- 
‘ter AE, in which AJ mouft be applied equal to 
AH, and that will find the Point J, through 
which the interfecting Circle muft pafs , and whofe 
Radius will be JE, and Center BE; which Circle 
may cut the Parabola in 1, 2, 3 or4 Points, from 


whence perpendicularly let full to the-Axis,will be alf’ 
the Roots, whether Affirmative or Negative ; the 
former of which will be on the fame Side with the 
Center E when “tis + g, ané on the other Side the 
Axis when tis — 9. © 

The Demonftration of all which he thus ‘very 
eafily gives us: If the Ordinate G K, by. this Con- 
firuction found, be called 2, then the Abfciffa 4 k 
will be ZZ, becaufe the Ordinate is a mean Pro- 
portional between the Parameter (here 1) and the 
Abfciffa (by the firft Property of the Parabola ; ) 
wherefore, if from AK you take AC =1, 
and alfo CD =p, you will find, by that Means, 
the Remainder DK or EM, which ; in this No- 
tation, will be ZZ— ip 4 (See Figure the 
Firff ) whofe Square will be. Z+*—ZZp — ZZ 
+ op p+zp+4. And becaufe, by the Conftru- 
ction, DE or KM = 4q, the Whole GM will 
be = Z+ 3a, and its Squate will be ZZ +qZ 
+ 799. Add then this and the former Square of 
EM together, and you will have the Square of 
the Radius EG, Z*— ZZp + qZ + ipp 
+eqqd+ ip +s (by 47 e. Euchil.) which Ra- 
dius, or its equal FH, may be exprefled another 
way, if we confider that FD =2q, and AD 
=ip+2, forthen the Hypothenufe E4 will 
beY:iqqtitpp+ip+i. Wherefore, fince 
AH isa mean Proportional between AS = 1, and 
AR =r, it muft it felf be noted by /:7; Alfo 
fince EAH is a Right Angle, the Square of EH 
=the Sum of the Squares of HA and £4, thar 
is, of HEor EG =tqq+ipp+iptitr; 
which laft Quantity being equal to Z4+—-ZZp 
+qZ+ipp+stqgt+tpr+e=O0 FG, as 


_was proved before: If you compare them togethér, 


you will find this: Equation to arifeZ+ = *. + 
p2Z—q Z+7; whence ’tis plain J K is the 
true Root. Q. E. D. 

Thus far went Des Cartes in this Matter; -but 
he confidering only the Axis of the Parabola, and 
not thinking of what might be done by the other, 
Diameters, could not conftru& any Equations, 


,but from which he had firft ejected the Second 


Term. But our Baker took the Diameters or Pa- 
rallels to the “Ax alfo into Confideration, and. by 
that Means did exceedingly perfest and improve this 
Conftruction of Des Cartes, and made it univerfal 
for all Equations not exceeding four Dimenfions, 
without any previous Reduction of them, or taking 
any of the Terms, 

And his Method is this, as you may find;in his 
Clanis Geometrica. 
- Taking any Parabola, let the Parameter ox La- 
tus Retlum be called'1 = L, (that fo the Power of 
EL may create no Trouble) and its Vertex a; then, 
at’ Right Angles to the Axis,infcribe R 4 = + p,(for 
half the fecond, Term in the Equation) and then 
fhall its Point A be the Vertex of the Diameter 
AD, to be drawn parallel to the. Axis ; fo that the 
Diftance of this Diameter from the Axis is always 
zOf p, or t-of pL (for L is = but tol;) and 
confequently ,. when p==0, or. when the fecond 
Term is wanting (as in Des Cartes his Conftmci- 
on) AD will be in the Axis, and the Points R, ¢ 
and 4 all co-incident, Next in this Diameter 
AD, he determines the Point D_by the Length ) 
of .4 D, and then ereéts in D a Perpendicular to 
DA, as DH, whofe Length he. determines alfo, 
and by that Means finds Al the Center of the Cir- 
cle, which is to interfe& or touch thz Parabola : 

p.2 And 


And this he performs by what he calls his Central 
Ree viz. ; 


L PP eT pe ; 
Lot eg Fr SP ADs And, 
ob PPP a PT Y_ =d= 
2 OLL 4 EL rngae See ae 


Which two Rules ‘are demonftrated' in his Book 
and here, under the Word Central Rule, which 
fee; and becaunfe L=1, they may be contracted’ 


thus, 


u PP Peary) Deeet py ee 
pier grat PB ete 
abel? SBOP p pigs grey ia 
Qe 6 4 57 Sda=DH. } 


And you muft obferve, That in the Former of 
thefe Rules + fignifies downwards from the Point 
A, and —upwards from it ; and in the latter Rule 
+ fienifies towards the Left Hand, as —+ doth to- 
wards the Right; So according as the Affirmative or 
Negative Roots prevail, A will be on the Left or 
Right Hand of D. 

“And in both Parts if pg or r be '= 0, the 
Member where it'is found will vanifh and become 
EAivo we Noy 

“Ag to. the Signs of the Quantities in his Rule, 
he igkes p always ‘retain the Sign it hath in the 
Equation, but q always puts On a contrary one. to 
awhat it had there: Yis.always with a pofitive Sign, 
excépt when pr have contrary Signs in theEquation, 


and then r will always have a Negative Sign in the | 


Rule. rin 


“Having thus, by his Central Rule, found H the’ 
Center of the Circle, the next Work is to deter 


gine the Radius ; and ifthe Equation be no higher 
than a Cubick, HA is always the Radius 5; but iftit 


the Semi-circle KL J, and ereét.at the Point 4 the 


‘the Parabola in 4, 3, 20r 1, or in no Point; and 


'—p, then No on the Left Hand are Affirmative, 


one that hath confidered the>Demonftration above’ 


CON 


be a Biquadratick, then fuppofing — S, or that the 
Fifth Term (or abfolute Number) be a Negative 
Quantity, take in the Line 4H ( producd both 
Ways if there ke Occafion ) A= L above, and 
AK=S; and making /K a Diameter , defcribe: 


ee 


Line AL perpendicularly ; which therefore will be 
a mean, Proportional between 4 K and AJ: May, 
the Circle muft pafs through’ LZ; and HL will be the 
Radius. dee, i 
But if it be + S, you mu draw another Dia- 

meter H A, and therein fit iy of apply 4Z= to 
LA before found ( for. now the Square of AL is. 
to be taken from HA, asin the former Cafe it was 
to be added, to it) which will find the PointyZ 


‘through which the Circle muft pafs, and the Radius 


will be HZ, which Circle being drawn , it will cut 


according to. the Number of fuch.Interfections , 
will the real Roots of the..Equation,.be found, 
which will be always fo.many-Perpendiculars from 
thofe Points to AD, as e. gr. NO on the Left 
Hand, Mo onthe Right, és. Of which, if there 
be no p or Second Term, and alfo it be.— 7, then 
on the Left Hand are the Pofitive Roots, and the 
Negative ones on the Right Hand: But if the Se- 
cond Term be there, and with a Negative Sign, as 


and the others. M o on the Right Negative ; but if 

it be + p, “tis n'the contrary, 0 Negative, and, 

Mo Pofitive. * | iis | 
The Demonftration of all which is very eafy to 


ee nr 


given'from Des-Cartes , on which, this entirely de-; 
pends; taking into Confideration alfo the Property, | 
of the Parabola, which Baker had-from Mr. Strode 
of Maperton, that The Latus. Rettum:: ‘Is :té ther 
Sum. of any. two- Ordinates :+ As. their Differences; 


Sierra 


Is to the Difference of the Abfciffe\ . 


CONSTRUCTION, in Geometry, is the draw= 


‘ing of fuch Lines as are previoufly neceflany: for, 
‘the making any Demonftration appear the more — 

} plain and undeniable ; and this..Conftruction «1s al- 
|) ways of fuch things as are well knowiand fought 


before. A 
CONSTRUCTION, in Grammar, is the,natu- 
ral, jut and regular placing and difpofing of Words - 
in a Difcourfe, fo as to make proper and intelligible 
Senfe. — ee 
CONSULTATION, is a Writ whereby a 
Caufe being formerly removed by Prohibition from 
the Ecclefiaftical Court, or Gourt Chriftian,/to the 
King’s Court, is returned thither agains for the * 
Judges of the King’s Court, if, upon comparing the 
Libel with the ‘Suggeftion of the Party , they do 
find the Suggeftion falfe , or not proved, and there- 
fore the Caufe toi be wrongfully called from the * 
Court Chriftian, then, upon this Confultation or 
Deliberation, they, decree it to be returned again ; 
whereupon the Writ in this Cafe obtained is called 
a Confultation. } 
CONSUMPTION, in general, fignifies a De- 
fea of Nourifhment, or the confuming, wafting or 
decaying of the Body; and ipartictilarly of the/Mut- 
cular Fleth': "Tis frequently attended’ with asHabhick 
Pever, and is divided ‘into feveral-Kindsraccording to 
‘tHe Variety of its Caufe, and! the Parts itprindipal- 
ty affects, asa Storbiitick Comfumprton} (ai Gon iiompte- 
Kebf the Lunes, 37 bak Al od Ilivr oviball 
teed waaigt 8 =. CQ.N- 


slodsisT od 


“CON 

CONTACT, is when one Line, Plane or Body 
is made to touch another, and the Parts that do 
thus touch are called the Points or Places of Con- 
tact. 

CONTAGION , the ‘communicating or tranf- 
ferring of a Difeafe from one Body to another, by 
certain Steams or Effluvia tranfmitted from the Bo- 
dy of the Sick Perfon. Some Difeafes are Conta- 
gious by immediate contaé or touch, as the Madnefs 
of a Dog, whichis communicatedby Biting; and 
the Venom of the French-Pox; which is tranfmitted 
from the infected Perfon in the A& of Copulation ; 
fometimes the Contagion is propagated by infected 
Cloaths, as in the Itch and Leprofy : And there are 
fome Gontagions that are tranfmitted threagh the 
Air to a confiderable Diftance, as the Plague and 

other Peftilential Diftempers ; in which Cafe the 
Air 1s faid to be Contagious ; that is, full of Conta- 
g20us Particles or Effiuvia. 


CONTEMPLATION, is.the preferving of 


the 
Idea which is brought into the Mind for fome time 
actually in view. ~ 
CONTENEMENT, feems to be Free-hold-Land 
which lies next a Man’s Tenement or Dwelling- 
Houfe, that is, in his own Occupation, 
.. CONTENT, in Solid Geometry, is the Meafure 
of any Solid Figure, wz. in Cubick Inches or Feet, 


Ge 
 GonTIGUITY, is only the Surface of one Bo- 
dy’s touching that of another. But Continuity is 
the immediate Union of the Parts which compofe 
any Natural Body, fo that one cannot tell where 
vone begins, and another ends, 


CONTIGUOUS 
Angles, in Geometry, 
vate fuch as have one 
Leg common to each 
Angle, and are other- 

» wife called Adjozning 
Angles. Thus, the 
Angles -@ and d are 
called Contiguous An- 

‘o gles, but b and ¢ Op- 

, : pofite ox Vertical: : 

Bild to f oily oni See Angle. 

_.» CONTINENT, in Geography, is a great Extent 
of Land; which comprehends feveral’ Regions and 
Kingdoms, and which is not intertupted.or feparated 
py. Peasss ounpit boi! ry) . 

s CONTINENT -Caufe of a Diftémper, is that 6n 

which the Difeafe depends fo immediately, that it. 
continues fo long, as that’ remains, and! no longer. 

Thus a Stone fticking in the Ureters s is the Conti-, 

nent Caufe of 2 Suppreffion of ‘Urine, | 

«vy CONTINENT “Fever, is that whigh performs | 

“ats, Courfe’ without either Intermiffiom or Remiffi-_ 


Olds: LOW, VS j BY $ ( 

-- (CONTINGENT ,i:is: a Cafual Event , which 
_ shay, Or mayonot happen to come to pafs: Tis, 
fometimes alfoin Mathematicks ufed'for the Word 


Line. 


es sy 


CON 
CONTINUAL lain, is a Claim made from 


Time to Time within every Year and Day, to Land 
or other Thing, which, ’in fome refpect , we cannot 
attain without Danger.» 

CONTINUAL Fever, is that which fometimes 
remits or abates, but never perfe@ly intermits that 
is, the fick Perfon is fometimes better, but never 
perfectly free from the Fever, 

'CONTINUAL Proportion, Arithmetical and 
Geometrical : See Progreffion, 

CONTINUANDO, is (a Word ufed in Law, 
when the Plaintiff would recover Damages for feve- 
ral Trefpafies im the fame A@ion: For in'one A&i- 
on of Trefpafs they may recover Damages for divers 
Trefpaffes, laying the firk with a Continuando to the 
whole Time, and in this Form ; 

CONTINUANDO. Tranf[ovreffionem predittam, 
EFC. a predicto die , €sfc. ufque tale dienz; fo in= 
cluding the laft Trefpals, 

CONTINUED Quantity or a Continuum , is 
that whofe Parts are infeparably joined and united 
together, fo that you cannot diftiiiguith where one 
begins and another ends : See Diftrete Quantity. 

CONTINUED Zocle : See Zocle. 

CONTRABANDED Goods, are fuch as are 
prohibited by A& of Parliament or Proclamation to 
be imported into, ‘or exported out of this into other 
‘Nations, 

CONTRACT, is a Covenant or Agreement, 
with a valuable or lawful Cauf or Confideration ; 
or elfe one thing muft be given for another, which 
is called Quid pro quo; as if 1 fell my Hort ‘for 
Money, or Covenant to make youa Leaf of my 
Mannor in Confideration of fo much Money ; thefe 
are Good Contratts, becaufe one thing is given’ for 
another: But if a Man make Promife to me that 
I thall have Twenty Shillings, and-that he will Be 
Debtor'to me thereof; and after I afk the Twenty 
Shillings, and he will not deliver it; yet I hall 
never have an Action to recover , bécaufe the Pro- 
mife was 0 Contrat? , but a bate Promife, and 
ez nudo Pacto non oritur Abtio : But if any thing 


“were given for the Twenty ‘Shillings, though itibe 


but the Value.of a Penny, then had it been a Good 
Ovntract. f a 
CONTRACTILE, is a Word ued by fomePhy- 
ficians to éxprefs fuch Mufclés; and other Parts of 
the Body, as are ufually contracted: 
CONTRADICTORY Propofitions, in Logick , 
are either fuel) as confit of an Univerfal and Pat- 


‘ticular, of which one Affirms, and the other Denies, 


as thus ; A Right lined Triangles have the Sam of 
their Angles equal to two Right ones; fome Right 
lined Triangles: have not the Sum of their Angles 
equal to two R2ght ones; or elfe they are both Sin- 
gular and Particular, one Affirmine, the other De- 


Snyitig the fame’ Thirig, as the Crcle ts Squarable, 


the Crrcle 73 not Squarable. : : G 
CONTRA-Fffura, or Cottnter=Fiffure, is a Fit 

fure on one Side of the Head, odcafioried bya Blow 

or Fall upon'the other. ON) iM 
CONTRA? 'Formam Collationis, is a Writ that 


‘lies where a Mati hath given ‘Lands in’ perpetual 


Alms to any Religtois Houfé, Hofpital, eore. “For if 


| they Alien the La:ds, then the Donor or his Heirs 


may recover them by rhs Writ, but not of the Ali- 
ence, although he be Tenant ; the’ imall other A@i- 
ons, where a Man demands Free-hold, the Writ 

fhall be hronght againft the Tenant, , eo 
CONTRA Formam Fecffamenti, isa Writ that 
lies for the Heir of a Tenant infeoffed of oe 
ands 


O4ORN 


Lands or Tenements by Charter of Fecffment of a 
Lord, to make certain Servicesand Suits to his Court, 
and is afterwards diftrein’d for more than is con- 
tained in the faid Charter: This Writ lies not for 
the Plaintiff, who claims to purchafe from the firft 
Feoffee, but for the Heir to the firft Feoffee. 
ONTRA- Indications, are divers Confiderations 
ina Difeafe that diffwade a Phyfician from ufing 
fuch a Remedy, when other Things induce him to 


it. 

CONTRAMANDATIO Pilacit?, in Law, feems 
to fignify a Refpiting, or giving the Defendant fur-~ 
ther, Time to anfwer ; or an Imparlance , or Coun- 
termanding what was formerly ordered. 

CONTRA Mure, in Fortification, is a little 
Wall built before another Partition Wall to ftreng- 
then it, fo that it may receive no Damage from the 
adjacent Buildings. 

CONTRARY Propofitions, in Logick, are two 
univerfal Enunciations, of which one Affirms , and 
the other Denies ; as all Squares are Parallelograms ; 
no Squares are Parallelograms. 

CONTRATE Wheel, is that Wheel in Pocket- 
Watches and others which is next to the Crown- 
Wheel, whofe Teeth and Hoop lie contrary to thofe 
of other Wheels, whence it hath its Name. 

CONTRAVALLATION, or The Line of Con- 
travallation, in Fortification, is a Trench guarded 
with a Parapet, and ufually cut round about a Place 
by the Befiegers , to fecure themfelves on that Side, 
and to ftop the Sallies of the Garrifon ; “tis without 
Mufket-Shot of the Town; fo that the Army form- 
ing a Siege, lies between the Lines of Crrcumvalla- 
tion and Contravallaion. 

CONTRE-Queve d’yronde, a Term in Fortifica- 
tion, the fame with the the Counter-Swaflow's Tail, 
which fee. 

CONTRIBUTIONE Facienda, is a ‘Writ that 
lieth where more are bound to one Thing, and but 
one is put to the Burden : As if Joint-Tenants, or 
Tenants in Common hold a Mill, pro indzvifo, and 
are equally to take the Profits thereof; the Mill fal- 
ling to Decay, and one or more of them refufing to 
contribute towards the Reparation , the reft -fhall 
have this Writ to compel them. 

CONTROLLER, is an Officer who keeps a 
Roll of all other Officers Accounts; and in Eng- 
land we have divers Officers of this Name, as Con- 
troller of the King’s Houfe , Controller of the Navy, 
Controller of the Cuftoms, Controller of Callis, Con- 
troller of the Mint, Controller of the Hamper, who 
takes all Things fealed in Leather Bags from the 
Clerk of the Hamper ; and Controller of the Pipe, 
who writes Summons.to the Sheriffs to levy the 
Debts of the Pipe. 

CONTUSION of a Bone, is the bruifing of a 
Bone by fome hard and blunt Thing, that though it 
outwardly appear Whole, yet inwardly it is really 

“Injured and out of Order. 

CONVENTIO, is a Word ufed frequently both 
in Ancient and Modern Pleadings at Law. 

CONVENTION, is 2 Writ that lieth for any 
Covenant in Writing not performed.  Fitz-Herbert 
calls it a Writ of Covenant: Nat. Brev. Fol. 145. 


CON 
CONVERGING, or Convergent Rays, in Op- 


ticks, are thofe Rays which going from divers 
Points of the Objest, incline towards one another, 
till at laft they meet and crofs, and then become 


A 


Cc 


Diverging Rays. Thus the Rays 4B and CB do 
Converge till they come to the Point B, and then 
they Diverge and run off from each other in the 


Lines BF, BF. 

CONVERSE: In Mathematicks one Propofiti- 
on is called the Conver/e of another, when after a 
Conclufion is drawn from fomething /uppo/ed in 
the Converfe Propofition,that Conclufionis fuppofed ; 
and then that which in the other was /upjofed, is 
now drawn as a Conclufion fromit. Thus, as when 
two Right Lines are fuppofed to be parallel, and 
another croffes them, ‘tis demonftrable that the Al- 
ternate Angles are equal ; fo ’tis equally true Con- 
verfly, that if the Alternate Angles are equal, the 
Lines which are croffed muft be parallel. 

CONVERSION of Equations , in Algebra , is 
thus; if the Quantity fought, or any Part or De- 
gree of it be in Fractions, let all be reduced to one 
common Denomination (by Multiplication of the 
Whole, by the Denomination of the Fractional 
Part) and then omitting the Denominators, con- 
tinue the Equation in the Numerators only. Thus, » 
AOS 4b +b; moltiplyall 
by d, and it will ftand thus, da—db=aa+ 
cot dh+dab. “Tiscalled by Vieta, Ifomeria. 

CONVERSION of Propofitions , in Logick, is 
the changing of the Subje& into the Place of the 
Predicate, and the Predicate into the Place of the 
Subje&, and yet always retaining the fame Quan- 
tity of both Propofitions; as,Every Right-lined Tri- 
angle hath the Sum of its Angles equal to two 
Right ones; every Right-lined Figure that hath 
the Sum of its Angles equal to two Right ones, is a 
Triangle. 

CONVEXITY , fignifies any Protuberancy ar 
{welling out of any thing; as Glaffes are faid to be 
Convex, when they are thicker in the Middle than 
at the Edges ; or rather, when their Surface rifes up 
regularly (fo Vitello defines it) above the Plane of 
the Bafe; as they are Concave, when the Surface 
finks down regularly, or with a regular Curvity be- 
low it; fo that the fame Thing may be, and-oftenis, 
Concave within, and Convex without. 


fuppofea —b = 


Here follow fome Properties of Convex Glaffes. i 


1. If an Obje& be in the Focus of a Convex 
Glafs, and the Eye on the other Side the Glafs, the 
Objeé& will appear erect and diftina. : 

2. If any Obje& be in the Focus of a Convex 
Glafs, and the Eye in the oppofite Focus on the o- 
ther Side, it will appear under the fame Angle, ag 


(i re tomatic 


if the Eye were inthe Place of “the” Glifsy~and 
confequently the Diftance being double in that Po- 
fition of the Eye and Object, it will appear thro’ 
the Glafs magnified under an Angle-almont double 
of what it would appear to the naked Eye; bur 
the Eye can fee no more of its Area than the 
Breadth of the Glafs will permit. 

Mr. Molyneux, in his Droptrica Nova, fhews how 
to determine the vifible Area of an Obje& in the 
Focus of a Convex Gla/s fromthe Diftance of the 
Obje&, and of the Eye from the Glafs} and the 
Glafs’s Breadth. P.126. Prop. 34. “ial 


3. If an Object be farther from a Convex Glafs 


than the Focus, and the Eye on the other Side be 
nearer than the diftin& Bafe of the Glafs, /it »will 
fee the Object ere but confufed; and’ it will be 
moft confufed when the Eye is placed in the diftin® 
Bate. . neh ee 


4. But if the Obje& being placed as ‘before, the 
Eye be farther from the Glafs than a diftin& Rafe; 
it begins to fee the Object Inverted). and at a due 
Diftance diftina. 


s. If the Object be nearer than the Focus, it 
will appear ere& and diftin@ to an Eye placed 
on the other Side the Glafs, at any Diftance within 
the Eye’s Power to difcern it. 


CONVICT, in the Common Law, is he that 
is found guilty of an Offence by the Verdict of a 
Jury: But Crompton fays, that Conviction is either 
when a Man is Qut-lawed, or appeareth and con- 
feffeth, or elfe is found Guilty by the Inqueft. 

CONVOCATION, is commonly taken for the 
General. Affembly of the Clergy, to confult of Ec- 
clefiaftical. Matters in Parliament ; and as there 
ate two Honfes of? Parliament fo there are two 
Places called Convocation Houfes; the ‘one called 
The Higher, whete the Archbifhop -and Bifnops 
fit feverally by themfelves ; the other, ‘The Lower 
Convocation Houfe, where all the'reft of the Clergy 
fit. An Englith Convocation or Synod, as it now 
ftands for the Province of Canterbury, ‘confitts of a 
Prefident (the Lotd’ Archbifhop) ‘and 2x Bifhops, 
22 Deans, 53 Archdeacons, 24 Proctors of at 
ters, 44 Pro@ors for the Diotefan Clergy, (2 for 
each Diocefe) and one Precentor. Cowell's Jnter- 
preter. eid 
~ CONVOLUTION, ‘is a winding or turning 
Motion.which is proper to the Trunks of fome Plants, 
as the Convoluule or Bindweeds, and to the Clafpers 
‘of Vines and of Briony; and Dr. Grew thinks that 
all thofe Plants whofe Roots are twifted, have 
fuch a Convolution ; and he affigns two gréat Effi- 
cient Caufes of this winding Motion, the Sum and 
the Moon: Methinks ’twere worth the while, as 
*tis very eafy, to try whether there be any fuch 
Convolution or not in the Trunks of Plants, which 
may cafily be done, as he hints, by tying a little Bit 
of Paper to any of the Branches which are exaétly 
South, North, gsc, and then feeing whether it will 
change its Pofition or not, in refpe&t of the Point 
of the Compafs, 

CONVOLVULUS: See Mac Paffion. 

CONUS Fuforits, is a fort of Crucible made 

& 


taieitaaseibaieemascaacbdaieaieeciameees see 
tN Cr 


rtomelt fron orany other Metal: -Bionvhard: 


-tletons 


CONUSANCE, the fame with Cognifance: 

CONUSANT; in ‘the Common Law, fionifies 
Knowing or Underftanding ; as if the Son be Cones 
fant, ard eons to the Feoffment. Cook upon Lit- 
Fol. 159. 8. 

CONVULSION: is. a. Motion whereby the : 
Nerves, Mutcles and Members are contraSed ot 
remitted againit the Will, or without it, as in the 
Cramp; Epilepfy, ec. Blanchard. 

CONVUILSIVE Motions, ate fudden and Swift 
Concuflions or Shakings that ceafe and return al- 
ternately. 


~~ COOK-Room, in a Ship, is vatioufly feated in 
}-fome, and generally in great Ships it is in the Fore- 


Caftle ;\ in fome other Ships it is: feated in the 


‘Hatch-way, upon the firft Orlcpe ; and for Ships of 
“War (which are termed Men of War) it might 
| moft properly be there, in regard of Danger by 
) Fire, and the freer Ufe of the Guns that lie in 
“the Fore-Caftle , efpecially if this Cook-Room (as 
rfome conceive) may be contrived to be moveable, 
gand fo in a Fight be ftruck down into the Hold of 


the Ship. But after all, I cannot apprehend how 
itcan be otherwife placed than in the Fore-Caftle 
in great Ships, by*reafon of the Multitude of Men, 
which require,” neceffarily , the dreffing of much 
Meat, and as neceflarily a large and private Room 
to drefs it in. 

COPERCENERS, or Parceners, in Common 
Law, are fuch as-have equal Portions in the Inhe- 
ritanc&of tleit Anceftors; and as Littleton in the 
Begining of his Third Book, faith, Prvcencrs be 
either by Law or by Cuffom; Parceners by Law are 
the Iffue Female which (no Heir-Male being) come 
in Equality to the Lands of their Anceftors, Par- 
ceners by Cuffom, axe thofe that by Cuftom of the 
Country challenge equal Part in fuch Lands; as 


| iat Kent,’ by the ‘Cuftom called’ Gavel-kind :' This, 


among ft the Feudifts; ‘is talled Ade yuatio. 
COPE RNICAN ‘Syfem,''thé fame with the 
moft ‘Ancient dr Pythagorean’ Syftem of ‘the World; 
which Copernicus revived ; and it is fince improved, 
and now gefcrally adhered 'to by Aftronomers, and 
is’ ag follows/'°! Erma? dh irotien 9 

1. The Sun is firppofed to be placed in the Mid- 
dle, very near'the Center of Gravity ‘of the entite 
Sytem, in the: common Focus of every one of the 
Planetary Orbits. Ab) 

Next ‘to! him’ Mercury, in about three Months 

Time, defcribes his Elzpfis, and that fo near, that 
we on the Earth rarely obtain a diftin@ View of 
him. 
Next to Mercury is the Eliptick Orbit of Venus, 
whofe Period’ is 7 Months +; and ‘next to Venus, 
our Earth with its Attendant the Moon perform 
a i ‘Courfe, and ‘meafure out the Annual Pe- 
riod. 

Next to the Earth, Mars alone, without any 
vifible Guard or Satellite accompanying him, re 
volves about the fame Center in about two Years 
Time. 

Next to Mars, tho’at a mighty Diftance from 
him, the largeft of the Planets_ 7upzter, with his 
four remarkable Satellites, takes his Round in 12 
Years. Own 


And 


corp 


COP. 


And Laftly, Satara with his five little Moons 
about him, according to Caffimi, defcribes in 30 
Years time, the fartheft and moft remote Orbit ; 
and compleats the intire Planetary Chorus, as the 
Figure reprefents, 

Befides the Planets, whofe Orbits are not very 
different from Circles, there are another Species of 
Bodies which are called Comets, revolving about 
the Sun in fuch Ellipfs, as may pafs almoft for 
Parabola’s, they are fo exceeding Eccentrical; but 
as regularly retaining their feveral Periods and Or- 
bits as the Planets themfelves, of which fee Co- 
mets. 

COPHOSIS, is a Deafnefs in the Ears. Blan- 
chard. 

_ COPIA Libelz deliberando, is a Writ that lieth, 
in Cafe when a Man cannot get the Copy of a Libel 
at the Hands of a Judge Ecclefiaftical. 

COPOS, is a Wearinefs of the Body, when the 
Mufcles, or their Febres rather, are loaden and ob- 
ftru@ted with fuch vifcous Humours, that they are 
sendred unfit for Motion. Blanchard. 

COPPEL, or Copple: See Cuppel. 

COPROCRITICA, are Medicines which 
purge away the Excrement in the Guts.. Blan- 
chard. 

COPULA, in Logick, is the Verb that conneéts 


any two Terms in an Affirmative or Negative ' 


Propofition; as God is Good, where (zs) is the Co- 
pula. . Riches alone wake not a Man Happy, where 
(make) is the Copula. 

COPULATIVE Propofitions, are tho’e that in- 


clude feveral Subjeéts or feveral Attributes joyn’d | ) is al 
gogether by an Affirmative or Negative Conjuntti- , fome certain : That wh‘ch is 


on; that is to fay, and (not) or (neither :') For (nea- 
ther) does the fame thing as (and) in thefe forts of 
Propofitions, for that (neither) fignifies (and) witha 
Negative, which falls upon the Verb, and not up- 
on the Union of the two Words which it joins; as 
if I fhould fay, That Knowledge and Riches don't 
make a Man happy: Here 1 unite Knowledge and 
Riches, affirming of both that they don’t make a 

an ‘ 
COPY bold, is a Tenure for which the Tenant 
hath nothing to fhew but the Copy of the Rolls 
made by the Steward of the Lord’s Court ; for the 
Steward as he doth inroll and make Remembrances 
of all other things done in the Lords Court; fo 
he doth alfo of fuch Tenants as he admitteth 
into the Court, to any parcel of Land or Tene- 
ment belonging to the Mannor; and the Tranfcript 
of this is called The Copy of the Court Roll, which is 
all the Tenant taketh from him, and keeps as his 
own Evidence: This Tenure is call’d A Bafe Te- 
nure, becaufe it holdeth at the Will of the Lord : 
It is wont to be called Tenure in Villanage by fome, 
who alfo fay, that Copy-hold is but a new Name, 
yet itis not fimply at the Will of the Lord, but ac- 
cording to the Cuftom of the Mannor : So that if a 
Copy-holder break not the Cuftom of the Mannor, 
and thereby forfeit his Tenure, he feemeth not fo 
much to ftand at the Lord’s Curtefie for his Right, 
that he may.be difplaced hand over head at his plea- 
fire. Thefe Cuftoms of Mannors be infinite, va- 
rying in one Point or other almoft in evesy feveral 
Mannor. ; 

Firft, Some Copy-holds are foneable at Will, and 
fmeable at Will >; i 

oO" 


Lord taketh at his Pleafure, but #€ it exceed two | 


‘Years Revenue, the Chancery, King's-Bench, Com- 
mon-Pleas, or Exchequer, may xeduce them to Rea- 
fon, That which is certain, is a-kind of Inheri- 
tance, and called. in many Places ..cuffomary, be- 
caufe the Tenant dying, 


2s, for an <Acrey 
Admiflion. 


Secondly, 
by Law they could not have. 
Thirdly, Copy-holders, 

the, Verge in ‘ancient Demefne; and although they 

old by Copy, yet are in Account a kind of Free- 


holders, for if fuch a one commit Felony, the King | 


hath Annum, Dien 


joyned to the Mediafii- 
its Bafis is upwards, 
I is placed in the Mid-. 
le of the, Gheft, amongft the Lobes of the Lungs. 
» Ats Ule is to receive and difperfe the Blood to’ all 
“Parts in, the Body. The Bafe of the Heart is ci-. 
‘wironed round, with a Plexus of Veins and Arteries, 
yp Ouv Excellent Dr. Lower was the firft that gave 
jas. the. true Mechanical Structure.of the Heart, and’ 


Saul es 


& 


ie Point downwards, and it 


a very good rational Account of its A@ion: He ex-. 


s the Syfole of the Heart, by the natural Me-. 
BAe Oe pas eel by in order to ac-, 
/gount for its Diaftole, he: hath recourfe to a certain | 
“unaccountable, Motion,.of Refitution, which fens. 
Mottobe fo.wellerounded. © oy 
-sp(Phe Heart being a fingle Mufle without an An-. 
* tago iff, appears (to,be: of the Sphinster kind; and 
orn )0f,aMan’s Heart-to be more than 


~ 


gt Weight, of 3000]b., The: Obftacles. to. 
tign..of the,Blood through, the Arteries, he! 


as the, Power. of the Hearts) He eftimates’ 

’ ower of the Elaftick Coat of the Arteries at) 

4.5000 1b." whofe Adventitious Help..to move the! 
Blood :being 

Force», but. ig) 

oe 500Gb. t 


& 


ds; with (one to move 45; and) 

RIS. ML 
Force of Peteuflion. "Drake, in-his, Ducourfe of 
ES he. Lotion, of the Heart.in Phzd. Tranfact. N. 280. 


-fuppofes that Refpiration, hathya, great Influence ‘to, 


ifbat ; and that even:the Syfigle ox Comftreciion of 

. “4 a ; 
.., Heart. is) Oecafioned in fome. meafure by the 
Ap.of the Diaphragm . and.Jatercottal: Mitfelés, 


whofe /Mcaus the Blood hatha -Paflage opened 


> 


Anvincible Obftacle:' And he thinks alfo thatthe 
tole. is furthered bythe Sitwation, and Capacity, 
~ PEt, eBlood-Veflels of the. Lungs, in) the’ feveral 
es,0f the. Elevation and, Depreftion.of the Ribs : 


SOE, 


Agron 


and the Hold being void, | 
the next of Blood, paying the cuftomary Fine ‘(as | 
or fuch like) may not be denied his | 


es Some Copy-holders have, by Cuftom, 
the Wood growing upon their. own Land, which | 


fome be fach as hold by 


| this Canfe is. the Weight .of 
ree-hold, Some other hold by Caron Tenure, | 


| the Body, 
| Tments upon Animals in Vacuo, where, as.foon as 
| the Preffure (of the Incumbent Atmofphere ‘is xe- 


| flay 


v5 'in his Oeconouna Animals, computes the |, 
se 5 es 

sjudes equiyaler. to,.18ceolb. -2..¢...6) times: as |» 

ae 


duated » \he) leaves; the |Heart with) f 
Qoolb. to farmount a, Refiftance. 
tat 


hty,Rowenin.the Heart he afcribes to the || 
from the Extremity,of the 


tdt,.into the; Lungs, which denied, would. be ani | 


the Left thro’ the Lungs, to whiclvit. could not o- 
therwife pafs;,and the Oppofition which the Blood 
contained in, that Ventricle, muft otherwife have 
made to its Conftriftion, is taken off. And thus 
the Dr. with great probability, fuppofes the Syftole 
of the Heart to be much facilitated by the AGion 
of the Thorax: But he faith, that neither the Dia- 
phragm nor Intercoftal Mufeles :can , contribute any 
thing towards the Diaftaole,, the Caufe of which, 
be it what. it will, mut be equal to that of the 
Heart, the Intercoftal Mufcles, and the Diaphragm, 
to all which it a@s as an Antagonift , dilating 
the Heart, as they conftrit or clofe it. The Dr. 
thinks fuch a Power or Caufe is not to be found 
any where in an Animal’ Body, and therefore it 
muft be fought without it; and he. concludes that 
the incumbent Atmo- 
{phere prefling upon the Thorax and other parts of 
which. be proyes from, Mr, Boyle's Expe- 


moved, the: Intercoftal Mulcles and Diaphragm 
are contracted, and the Ribs elevated.in an In- 
flant, and.can’t by any Power.of the Will be made 
to fubfide, till.the Air is let.in again to bear them 
forcibly down: And, as in the,Elenaiion of the Go= 
the Blood isin a manner folicized by. the Pat. 
ipse now. opened, for it .to flow into the Lungs: 
4oin the Depreffion of them. by the Subfidence . of 
the Lungs, and the Contraction, on the Blood. Vet. 
fels (both which are confequent thereupon). .the 
Blood is, forcibly driven, as it /were by an, Embo- 
lus , through the, Pulmonary Vein.,into the Lest 
Ventricle of the Heart; and that, together ya: 

the general Comprefion of the whole Body, by, the 
Weight. of .the Aimofphere,; which furrounds, and 
gravitates upon. the whole Surface. of it, is that 
Power which caufes. the Blood,.to mount in the 
Veins, after the force imprefs'd.upon it by »the 
Heart is broken and {pent, and which is fuficent 
to force the.Heart from ..its Natural Stateto;Dilata- 


.tion.. .And-thus bythe Contraction of the Heart 


(the proper Aétion ofall Mafcles).and its Dilatation 
again this way, ‘is the Circulation. of, the Blood. fet 
forward and kept going ons.) j,.. bis Be 
COR,.is by the, Botanifts ufed.to fignifythe 
inward foft pithy and {pongy part .of any Tyee..or 
Plant, which they call alfo Medulla and Matrix 
Arbory. trstagient Y sift aise of ' 
COR Caroli, :an extraconftellated Star in. the 
Northern, Hemifphere, fituated between. the Coma 
Berenices, and Urfa major, fo ealled in Honour of 
King Charles... Foo imaita ee 
COR Hydra, a fixd Star of the firtt Magnitude 
in the Conftellation of Flydra; its Loygttude 1s. 142 
deg. 49 min. Latitude 20 dep..23, 4H. 6, 4 
COR Leomiss See Regtelusox Baplicws, 


“bo CORAGOBR ACHIALIS, ox Gonacobrachicis,is 


a Mufele fo,called) from its Oyagination: and Inferti- 
on? Jt arifes «partly. fiefh y>).and.partly tendonous, 

Bees Corachosdes ne 
play iand in; its Defcent it, becomes larger, . firigtly 
adhering to the Internal Tendon us beginning, of 


the Bicepss and:partsfrom.it near its, J endogous 


Tnfrtion at. the Middle.of the Internal. Part of the 
Os: Humera + Tato this Mufcle pafies,a large Nerve, 
wherefore iby /fome itis called Penforatus.... When 


at acteth, ithe Airm.is moved, upwards, and turned 
fomewhat obliquely outwards: ) 
| dar bynthis Means.a Paflave is ‘opened.toithe Blood] |: 

fo flow, from sthe Right, Ventr icle; of the ‘Heart “to. 


i 


CORACOHYQIDES,,aze) 2 ides which pro. 


sceed from) the-Puocefs of the Shoulder-bone,, call’d 
Cre j 


Cora- 


COR COR 


is adorn’d with Dentils like the Jonick, and which 
fometimes hath its Mouldings cur into at, The 
Corinthian Pillar hath of all others the moft Moul- 
dings, and thofe very often cut with Modillons , and 
fometimes Dentils, The Compofite hath its Dentils 
and its Mouldings cut, with its Channels or Cham- 
ferings under its Platfond. 

CORNICULARIS Proceffics : See Ancyroides. 

CORNICULATE Plants and Herbs, are fach 
as after each Flower produce many diftin® and 
horned Seed-pods; which Seed-vellels are called 
Silique: This kind is called alfo Multifiiquons ; 
{uch as the Sedum or Sempervivum, Telephium, Sedum 
Stellatum, Funcus Floridus, H:lleborus Niger, Fra- 
xinella, Aconitum (or Napellus) Aquilegza, Del- 
phinum, Paonia, Caltha Paluftris, Althea Lutea, &c. 

CORNISH Ring of a Guz, is the next from the 
Muzzle Ring backwards: See Ordnance. ‘ 

CORNUA Ufteri, are two lateral parts of the 
Womb in fome Brutes, as Cows, Harts, Sheep, 
Goats, éc. yet fome Authors have attributed the 
fame parts to a Woman's Womb from fomething 
which imitates them there; for at the Sides of the 
Bottom of the Womb, there is a fort of Protube- 
rance on both Sides, where the Vafa Deferentia are 
inferted; yet 2 Woman's Womb is rarely Bipar- 
tite, as it isin Brutes. 

CORODIO Habendo, is a Writ whereby to 
exact a Corody of an Abby, or Religious Houfe. 

CORODY Habendo, in Common-Law, figni- 
fies a Sum of Money, or Allowance of Meat, 
Drink, and‘Cloathing, dite to the King from an 
Abby, or other Houfe of Religion, whereof he is 
Founder, towards the reafonable Suftenance } 
fuch a one of his Servants, being put to his Pem/i- 
on, as he thinketh good to beftow it on, And the 


Coracoides, and go on as far as the Bone Hyoides ; 
their Ufe is to move obliquely downward. 

CORACOIDES, is the Procef$ of the Shoulder- 
blade, in form of a Beak. 

CORAM 20n JFudice, isa Term in the Com- 
mon Law, when a Caufe is brought into a Court 
wherein the Judges have no Jurifdiction. 

CORBEILS, in Fortification, are little Baskets 
about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches broad 
at’ the bottom, twelve at the Top; which being 
filled with Earth, are frequently fet one againit 
another upon the Parapet, or elfewhere, leaving 
certain Port-holes, from whence to fire upon the 
Enemy under Covert, without being {een by 
them. 

CORD, in Geometry: See Chord. 

CORDAGE at Sea, fignifies in general all the 
Ropes belonging to the Rigging of a Ship. 

CORDIALIA, are Medicines which are com- 
monly thought to ftrengthen the Heart; but they 
only put the Blood into a fine gentle Fermentation, 
which corroborates and facilitates the Motion of the 
Heart. Blanchard. 

CORDON, in Fortification, is a Row of Stones 
made round on the outfide, and fet between the 
Wall and the Fortrefs which lies in Talu, or a 
Slope, and the Parapet which ftands perpendicu- 
lar after fuch a manner, that this Difference may 
not be offenfive to the Sight; fo that thofe Cordons 
ferve only as Ornaments ranging round about the 
Place; neither are they ufed but in Fortifications 
made of Mafon’s Work, the void Space being filled 
up with pointed Stakes in thofe that are raifed with 
Earth. 

CORDS, in Mufick, properly fignifies the 
Strings of a Harp, Violin, Lute, or any other 
Moufical Inftrament: But the Term is alfo appli- 
ed to denote the Sounds which proceed from 
fuch Infiruments, even from thofe that have no 


Strings. : 
CORINTHIAN ‘Order of Architeure, is fo 
called from Corimth, the Place of its Invention. 
It cbferves the fame Meafure with the Jonick, and 
the Difference between them is chiefly in the Capz- 
tal. See Order and Column. 

Vitruvius makes the Height of the Capital to be 
two Modules, and this he divides into feven parts, 
of which the firft is for the Abacus, and the other 
(ix downwards ae for the Ornament. 

CORNACHINE Powder, the fame with what 
js fometimes called the Earl of Watwick’s Powder, 
and by Foreign Writers frequently Pulvis de tre- 
bus; it is a purging Powder made of equal parts 
of Antimonium Diathoreticur, Diagridium, and. 
Cream of Tartar. 

CORNEA Lune: See Lune Cornea. 

CORNEA Oculi Tunica, which is alfo called 
Sclerotes, and Dura, the hard Tunick, proceeds 
from a Tumick in the Brain called Dura Meninz ; 
it is pellucid forwards, that it may tranfmit the 
vifible Species: Its Sides are covered with the Al- 
bugineous Tunick ; inwardly it contains the Aqueous 
Humour. 

CORNICHE, or as we pronounce it, Corni/h, 
in ArchiteSture,“is the third and higheft part of 
the Entablature, and is commonly ufed to fignifie 
the uppermoft Ornament of any Wainfcot, ese. 
In reference to the Pilar, ’tis different accor ing 
to the different Orders of Architecture. In ‘the 
Tufcan ‘tis without Ornaments, and this Pillar of 
all others hath the leaft Mouldings. The Dorick 

2 


to be, That a Corody is allowed towards the Main- 
tenance of any of the King’s Servants that liveth 
in an Abby :-a Penfion is given to one of the King’s 
Chaplains, for his better Maintenance in the King’s 


nefice. It appears in Wef. 2. Cap. 25. That an 


nafteries: and alfo, That a Corody may be due'to 
a common Perfon, by Grant from one to another; 
or of common Right, to him that’ is a Founder of 
a Religious Houfe, not holden in Franc-Almoine, 


(elf. And a Corody is faid to be either certain or 
uncertain, and thatit may be for Life, for Yeats 
in Tail, or in Fee. 5 
COROLLARY or Gonfefary, is an ufeful Con- 
fequence drawn from fomething which hath béen 
already advanced or demonftrated ; as if from this, 
-viz. That a Triangle which has two equal fides, 
bas alfo two Angles equal; you fhould draw this 
Confequence, That a Triangle which bas the three 
Sides equal, hus alfo its three Angles equal, : 
CORONA, in ArchiteSture, is properly the 
flat and moft advanced part of the Cornice, calle 
by the French Larmier, and by us the Drip, beca 
it defends the reft of the Work from Wind and 
Weather ; but it is often taken by Vitruvius fos 
the whole Cornice. re 
Corona, or the Flat-Crown, is alfo a particular 
Member in the Dorick Gate, made by fo extra- 
ordinary an Enlargement of the Larner or Di ip, 
that it hath fix times more breadth than pon 
Sure. This fort of Corona is na where found’ a- 


mong 


Service, until he may be better provided ofa Be- — 


Affize fhall lie for a Corody; and in others, That 
Coradies belonged fometimes to Bihops from Mo- - 


for that Tenure was difcharged of all Corodies in it. 


Difference between a Corody and a Penfion feems ‘ 


COR 
mongft the Ancients, except only in the Writings 
of Vitruvius. 
“CORONA Borealis, ox the Northern Garland, a 
Conftellation in the Northern Hemifphere, confift- 
ing of about 20 Stars. 
\ CORONA Meridtonalis, a Southern Conftellati- 
‘on confifting of 13 Stars. 
- CORONALE : See Frontis. 
_CORONALIS Sutura, is a Cleft:in''the Head 
made like a Comb, and joins as if the Teeth of 
two Saws were clofely compacted into one another: 
“Tt is placed in the upper Part of the Skull from one 
Templeto another, and is circumfcrib’d with the 
Bones.of the Forehead, and that’ particularly called 
Bregma ; in the Middle whereof the. Suture , ftiled 
Sagittalys, is terminated. 
~ CORONARIA Fafa, are the Veihs and Arte- 
‘ties which furround the Heart to nourifh it: They 
_atife out of the Aorta before it comes out of the Pe- 
ricardium; they encompafs the Bafis of the Heart 
like a Garland ; in their Circuit fend down divers 
Twigs length-ways of the Heart, and when they have 
encompafled the Bafis and meet, they inofculate with 
one another, but not with the Veins. 
CORONATORE Eligendo, is.a Writ which, 
after the Death or Difcharge of any Coroner , is di- 
rected to the Sheriff out of the Chancery, to call to- 
gether the Free-holders of the County for the Choice 
of another Coroner ; and to certify into the Chance- 
ry both the Election and Name of the Party elected, 
and to give him his Oath. 
_ CORONE, is an Acute Procefs of the lower Jaw- 
bone, from its Likenefs to the Beak of a Raven cal- 
led Rofriformis, in the Form of a Beak. 
sf CORONER, is an ancient Officer of this Land, 
fo. called, becaufe he dealeth wholly for the King 
and Crown: There be four of them commonly in 
every County, and they are chofen by the Free- 
holders of the fame upon Writ, and not by Patent. 
His Office efpecially concerneth Pleas of the Crown. 
There be alfo certain fpecial Coroners within divers 
Liberties, as well as thofe ordinary Officers in eve- 
ry County ; as the Coroner of the Verge, which isa 
certain Compafs about the King’s Court: And 
there are certain Charters belonging to Colleges 
and other Corporations, whereby they are licen- 
ced to appoint their Coroner within their own Pre- 
ct ; 


cincts, 
~ CORPORA Cavernofa Penis (by D Graaf cal- 
led Nervofa, and by others Nervea Spongiofa) are 
two Capfile or oblong Follicul:, fenced every where 
without with a thick Membrane. They fpring 
with two diftin& Originals from the lower Side of 
the Offa Pubis , whence ftretching forwards, they 
meet one another, leaving an Interftice-before their 
Conjunétion, in which the Urethra is conveyed: 
Where they leave the Offa Pubis they are cach co- 
vered with a Membrane, and afterwards joined to 
each other by the Intervention of a Septum Inter- 
medium, which, the nearer it comes to the Glans, is 
the more diminifhed,. 
CORPORA Olivaria : See Okvaria Corpora, 
, CORPORA Pyramidalia, are Protuberances of 
the under Part of the Brain ; they are in Length of 
about an Inch. . 
CORPORA Striata, are Protuberances upon the 
Crura Medulle Oblongate. 
‘CORPORAL, is an inferior Officer in a Foot 
“Company, who hath charge over one of the Divifi- 
_ ons; places and relieves Centinels, and keeps good 


Order in the Corpsde Garde : He receives the Word 


COR 
of the Inferior’ Rounds. that’ pafs:by his Gorps de 
Garde. 

CORPORATION, isa Body Politick authorifed 
by the King’s Chatter, being of Capacity to take 
and grant, having a Common Seal, égc. Thefe are 
conftituted either by Prefcription, by Letters Patent, 
or by At of Parliament, andare either Spirtt nal or 
Temporal, 

CORPOREITY;, theSchoolTerm for the Nature 
ofa Body: 

CORPS de Garde; is a Poft in an Army fomes 
times under Covert, fometimes in the open Air, to 
receive a Number of Men who are. relieved from 
time totime to watch in their Turns for the Security 
of {Ome more confiderable Poft ; and it ofren alfo is 
taken for the Men thus watching, who are called the 
copie dé Garde. 

- CORPUS ctim Caufa, is a Writ iffuing out of 
the Chancery, to remove both the Body and the Re- 
cord touching the Caufe of any Manlying in Execu+ 
tion upon a judgment for Debt; into the Kino’s- 
Bench,8c. there to lie till he have fatisfied the Jadg- 
ment. 

. CORPUS Callofum, is the upper Part or Cover- 
ing of a Space made by the joining together of the 
Right and Left Side of the internal Subftance of the 
Brain, This Space forms the three Ventricles or Fy 
ramen Ovale, and its Bottom is the Internal Sub- 
Rance of the two Sides of the Cerebrum gather'd as 
it were into two Bundles, and are called the Crura 
of the Medulla Oblonzata. 

CORPUS Glandulojum , the fame with the Pre-- 


ftata. 


CORPUSCLES, in Natural Philofophy, figni= 
fy the Minute Parts; or Particles, or Phyfical: A- 
toms of a Body; and by this Word is not meant 
Elementary Ports, nor the Hypoftatical Principles 
of the Chymifts , but fuch Particles, whether of a 
fimple or compounded Nature, whofe Parts will not 
be diffolved, disjoined, or diffipated by ordinary De- 
grees of Heat. 

And that way of Philofophizing which endea- 
vours to explain things, and to give an Account of 
the Phenomena of Nature by the Motion , Figure, 
Reft, Pofition, ¢éc. of Corpufcles or Minute Par- 
ticles of Matter, is by the Honourable Mr. Boyle 
called very properly the 

CORPUSCULAR $ Philofophy; which was fo 
very Ancient, that both before Epicarus and De- 
mocratus , and even before Leucrppus taught in 
Greece, there was a Phenician Philofopher that ex- 
plained Natural Phenomena by the Motions and Af- 
fections of the Minute Corpufcles of Matter, as very 
old Writers inform us : and’ therefore this kind of 
Philofophy fhould rather be called Phemician than 
Epicurean. 

The chief Principles of the Mechanical Efypothefis 
or Corpufcular Philofophy, Mr. Boyle fams up in thefe 
Particulars : 

1. They fuppofe that there is but one Catholick or 
Univerfal Matter, which is an extended, impene= 
trable and divifible Subftance common to all Bodies, 
and capable of all Forms. 

2. That this Matter, in order to form the vaft 
Variety of Natural Bodies, muft have Motion in 
fome or all its defignable Parts ; and that this Mo- 
tion was given to Matter by God the Creator of all 
things, and has all manner of Directions and Ten 
dencies. 

3. Matter muft alfo actually be divided into 
Parts, and each of thefe Primitive Particles, Frag- 

sj Cc2 ments, 


\ 


Cor. , COR 


the fame Dimenfions: Thus theStalk of a Plant 
may be as big as a {mall Iron or a Steel Rod, but the 
sa : much er than the Former, 

» That the Particles. of the Venftruum be Avile: 
afd advantaged for Motion, in yeah of their spe 
ot their Smallnefs, or their Fitnefs, to have tHeir 

Action befriended by the -Preffure of the Atmo- 
| {phere , which may help to drive them into the 
Pores of Bodies, or by the Agitation which thefe 
intruding Particles may be fitted to receive in thofe 


¢nents or Atoms of Matter muft have its proper 
Magnitude or Size, as alfo its peculiar Figure and 
Shape. 

. They fuppofe alfo, that thefe differently fiz'd 
and fhap'd. Particles may have as different Orders ° 
and Pofitions, Situations or Poftures, from whence | 
great Variety may arife in.the Compofition of Bo- 


dies. 

CORRECTOR of the Staple, is a Clerk belong- 
ing to the Staple that Writeth and Recordeth the | 
Bargains of Merchants made there.’ 

CORRIDOR, in Fortification; is the Covert- 
toay lying round about the whole Compafs of the | 
Fortifications of a Place, between the Outfide of 
the Moat and the Pallifado’s. 
- CORROSIBILITY, isthe: Power of ‘being cor- | 
xoded, eaten or diffolved by any Corrofive Menftru- 
zan.or Liquor ; and the Honourable Mr. Boyle rec | 
konsthefe Qualifications neceflary to render any Bo- 
dy Corrofible: ; 

4. That it be furnithed with Pores of fuch a | 
Bignefs arid Figure, that the Corpufcles of the Men- | 
firuum ox Solvent may enter them, and yet not be 
much agitated in them, without alfo giving britk 
Knocks or Shakes to the’ folid Parts which confti- 
tute the Pores or Cavities: For fometimes, though | 
the Pores of a Body may be large enough to-let in 
fome grofs Corpufcles , yet if thefe , for want of 
Solidity or Rigidity, are too flexible, or are ‘of an | 
Incongruous Figure® to thofe Pores , a Diffoiution — 
may not enfue ; as it happens when pure Spirit of 
Wine is inthe cold put upon Salt of Tartar; or 
when Agua Forts is put upon powdered Sul- 

yhur. 

i 2. That itsconfiflent Corpufcles be of fuch a Bulk 
and Solidity as doth not incapacitate them from be- 
ing dif joined by the Action of the infinuating Cor- 
puicles of the Men/trusum. 

3. That the Cohefion of the Parts of the Corro- 
dible Body be not fo firia, as that they are not fepa- 
rable by the Action of the Diffolvent. 

CORROSIO Chymica, is a Diffolution of mixed 
Bodies by Corrofive Menfiruums. 

_ CORROSIVE Medicine, is one that has a Power 
of Correding, as Lime, Lapis Infernalis, and other 
Cauteries. 

CORROSIVENESS, is the Quality that fome 
Liquors which are |called Menftruums, have of dif- 
folving’ or corroding Bodies. 

And the Attributes or Qualifications which feem 
proper to render any Liquor Corrofrve, Mr. Boyle, in 
his Mechanical Original of this Quality, reckons to 
be fuch as thefe : _ 

I. That the Menftruum or diffolving Liquour con- 
fit of, or abound with fuch Particles as are not too 
big to get in at the Pores or Commiffures of the Bo- 
dy to be diffolved ; nor yet fo fmall, as readily to 
pafs through them, as the Rays of Light do through 
Glafs ; nor muft they be unable, by reafon of their 
great Slendernefs and Flexibility, to disjoin the Parts 
they invade. 

2. That thefe Corpufcles be of a Shape fitting to 
infinuate themfelves more or lefs into the Commif- 
fures or Pores of the Body, in order to diflociate its 
folid Parts. 

3. That thefe Particles have alfo a competent de- 
gree of Solidity, in order to disjoin the Particles 
of the Body to be diffolved : And this Solidity dif- 
fers much from the Bulk of the Corpu/cles mention- 
ed in the firft Requifite; for one thing may be much 
more folid than another, tho’ it have, as to Bulk, 
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their fharp Particles. Blanchard. 


fomewhat “obliquely. 1 
-CORRUGATOR Supercilii, is byfome Anato-= 
mifts reckoned as a Mufcle of the Eye-brows, helping 


ly a Part of the Frontal Mufcles, having Fibres in 
this Place‘a little oblique. 


on, or, at leaft, the Ce//ation, fora Time , of the 
proper Mode of Exiftence of any Natural Body : 
For whenever any Body lofes all; or any of 'thofe 
Accidents which are effentially neceffary to the 


mination, being not now a Body of the Kind it 
was before.’ But, as in Generation, nothing Sub- 


Species. : 

CORTICAL Part of the Brain, is the outward 
Subftance of the’ Brain , full of Labyrzmths and 
Meanders in the Outfide; it is covered with 2 
thin Skin, and is of.an Afh-grifly Colour, being. 
as Malpighuw faith, only an Heap of little Ova 
Glands, and full of little Veffels; inwardly the 
Medullary Subftance is next to it. Tts Ufe is thought 
by. fome to be for the generating Animal Spirits 
from the Blood, and ‘hence they are conveyed by 


buted through the whole Body: And the Seat of the 


mifts. ; 
CORTIN, in Fortification, fignifies the Wall or 
Diftance between the Flanks of two Baftions. 
CORUSCATION or Flafhing , is ( by the 
Cartefians ) an Exhalation fpread under a Cloud, 


eth. 
CORVUS, a Southern Conftellation in the Hea- 
vens, confifting of feven Stars. 


any thing; but among the old Writers about 
Plants, Corymbz were the Bunches or Clufters of I- 
vy Berries: Some alfo call the Top of the Stalk of 
a Plant, when “tis fo fubdivided and adorned with 
Flowers or Fruits that it makes a round Spherical 
Figure, by this Name Corymbus, as the Tops of 
Leeks , Onions, and of the Sambucus Aquatica, 
gc. and others confound the Word with Umbella, 
which expreffes the Flowry Top of fuch Plants as 
have their Branches and Flowers fpread round into 
the Form of what our Women now call an a 

’ ut 


to knit them! when‘ we frown ; ‘but it feems tobeon- — 


conftituting it of fuch a kind, it as then faid tobe — 
corrupted or deftroyed, and lofes its former Denoy 


the Medullary Subftance to the Nerves , and diftri- 


CORYMBUS, in general, fignifies the Top of | 


Pores by the Tranfcurfion of fome fubtle Ethereal — 


CORRODENTIA : Corroding thines, are things | 
which eat up and confume Be Sefeene Fleth wiih g 


CORRUGANT Mufcles, according to fome, are 
thofe that help to knit the Brows whee one Rous: ¥ 
but they feem to be only a Part of the Frontal? — 
Mu/fcles that have their Fibres running in this Place i 


CORRUPTION, is the Deftru&ion, Extin@i- — 


ftantial is produced, fo here nothing Subfantial is ‘ 
loft or deftroyed, but only that Modification of the — 
Body which was its Form, and made it be of fucha 


Memory and Sleep is placed :thete by many Anato- | 


which rufhing downwards is fet on Fire and flafh-- 


ut among. our Modern Botanifts it ig ufed for a | 
Haves difcous Flower, whofe Seeds are not 
Pappous, or do not ‘fly. away in Down ; fuch are 
the Flowers of; Dazfies, Corn-Marygold, @Fc. and 
therefore the Accurate Botanift Mr. Ray makes one 
darge Genus of) Plants to be fuch as have a com- 
pound difcous: Flower, but without any downy 
Wings to catry off their Seeds, and thele he pro- 
perly calls ho | 
f Corynbiferous Plants; and: thefe he diftinguifhes 


into, 


i 4, Such as have'a Radiate Flower, as the Flos 
Solis, Calendula, Caltha, Flos Africanus, Chry- 
fanthemum, Sagetum,Buthphalmum, Prarmaca, 
Abfinthium Umbelhferum, Millefolium, Bellis 
Major § Miner, Parthenium, Chamaeme- 
lum, 5c. (ue 


2, Such as have a Naked Flower,.as the Abro- 
tanum Femina, Eupatorium Cannabinum fe- 
mina, Coftus Hortorum, Ageratum, Abfinthium, 
Artemifia, €Fc. 


To which he adds fuch as he calls 
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» Corymbiferis Affines, 7.e. tach Plants as feem a- 
; ein y the Corymbiferous Kind, as Scabiofa, 


Dipfacus, Carduws, Spharocephalus, Eryngi- 


UM, EFCe. 
Kole RYPHE,. is the Crown of the Head; alfo 


the interior Extremity of the Fingers near the Nails. 


Blanchard. i : 
. CORYZA or Gravedo, is a Defluxion of a 


Sharp, falt, and thick Humour into the Mouth,’ 


Lungs, and Noftrils, from the Ventricles of the 
Brain. by the. Olfactory Nerves; for when it 
grows thick, it can neither be Percolated by the 
Reins, nor pafs from the Pituitary Glandule through 
the Infundibulum into the Veins, and therefore it 
difiils into the Nofttils by the aforeiid Nerves, 
Blanchard. , 

~ CO-SECANT, jis ithe Secant ofan Arch which 
4s the Complement of another to 90%. 

_ CO-SINE, isthe Right Sine ofan Arch, which 
is the Complement of another to 90 Degrees, 

* COSENAGE, or Copnatione, isa Writ that lies 
‘where the great Grandfather is feized in his De- 
mefne, as of Fee, at the Day of his Death, of cer- 
tain Lands and Tenements, and dieth, and then 


a Stranger entreth and abateth ; for then thall his, 


Heir have this Writ of Cofenage. 

COSHERING, in the Feudal Laws; as there 
were many’Privileges inherent by Right and Cu- 
ftom, fo were there feveral then grievous Exacti- 
ons impofed by the Lords, by a fort of Prerogative 
or Seignioral Authority, as to lie and feaft them- 
felves and their Followers (called Cofbering) at their 
Tenant’s Houfes.: ee: 

COSMETICKS, are Medicines which whiten 
and foften the Skin, or, in general, any thing that 
helps to promote the External Beauty or good Ap- 
pearance of the Perfon that ufeth it. 

- COSMICAL, ‘a Term in Aftronomy, expref= 
fing one of the Poetical Rifings of a Star; fora Star 
as faid to rife Cofinically, when it rifes together 
with the Sun, or with that Degree of the Ecliptick 
_ wherein the Sun then abides; and the Cofinical 
_ Setting, is when a Star fets and goes’ down in the 


| Ribs make an Acute 


Weft, ‘at the fame time as the Sun rifes in the 


Avs ‘ 
COSMOGRAPHY, is 4 Defcription of all the 
feveral Parts of the vifible World, delineating them 
according to their Number, Pofitions, Motions 
Magnitudes, Figures, and their’ other Properties. 
The Two Parts ‘of which are Aftronoimy and Geo 
erage é 
‘COSSE and Gofick, the old Word for Algebra. 
COST, (in'the Plural Number Cotzzes) a Term 
in Heraldry, fignifying a fourth Part of a Bénd. 
COSTA, the Ribs, are tho Bones which, with 
other Parts, makes the Cheft ox Thorax; Backward 
they are conne&ted with the Vertebre of the Back ; 
Forward with the Cartilages' of the Breaft Bone: 
They are Twelve in number’ on each Side, the Se- 
ven upper are called Coffe Vere, True, becaule their 
Cartilaginous Ends are received into the Sinus of 
the Sternum ; the Five lower Spuriows, becaufe they 
are thorter and fofter; the ‘broader Part of the 
Rib is called Palyula, the ftraighter towards. the 
Vertebra, Remmulus. The Ribs are crooked like the 
Segments of Circles, and grow flat and broad as 
they approach the Sternum, but nearer the Vertex 
bre they are rounder and thicker, and at thofe Ends 


'| have eacha round Head, which being covered with 


a Cartilage, is received into the Sinirs in the Body 
of each Vertebras and at the Neck of each Head 
there is a {mall Tubercle, which is alo Teceiyed 
into the Sinus of the Tranfvere Proceffes of the 
Vertebre; and as they ate thus articulated, the 
Angle with the lower Verte- 
bra. Each one hath a {mall Canal or Stans run 
ning along the under Side, in which lies a Nerve, 
Vein and Artery: Their Extremities, which are 
faftened to the Stermim, are Cartilaginous, and the 
Cartilages make an Obtufe Angle with the Bony 
Part of the Rib.’ Thefe Cartilages are harder in 
Women than Men, that’ they may.the better fue 
fain the Weight of the Breafts, « 
Dr. Keil obferves very well in his Anatomy, P. 
227. That if the Ribs had been ‘articulated with 
the Bodies of the Vertebre at Right Angles, the 
Cavities of the Thorax could never have been en= 
larged in breathing - If each Rib had been a rigid 
Bone articulated at both Ends to two fix’d Points, 
the whole Cheft had been immoveable. If the 
Ribs had not been articulated to the Tranfverfe 
Procefles of the Vertebre, the Sterniuy could not 
have been thruft out to that Destee it is now, nor 
the Cavity of the Thorax’ increafed 6 much as is 
requifite in Jnfpiration; for when the Ribs are 
pull’d up by the Intercoftal Mufcles, the Angle 
which the Cartilages at the Sternum make’ with 
the Bony Part of the Rib, muft be increafed, and 
confequently its Subtenfe, ot the Diflance between 
the Steruum and the Tranfverfe Proceffés, lengthen- 
ed. Now becaufe the Rib. can’t move beyond the 
Tranfverfe Proce, on the account of its being ax- 
ticulated with it, therefore the Sternum mui ei- 
ther be thruft to the other Side, or elfe outwards: 
Tt cannot move to'the other Side, becaufe of an e- 
qual Preffure upon the fame Account there, and 
therefore tis ‘thruft outwards, or the Diftance 
between the \Stermum and the Vertebre is increa- 
fed: The laft Ribs, which do. not reach the Ster- 
num, and confequently conducé nothing to. this 
Aion, are not atticulated with the Tranfverlé Pxo- 

cefles, 
j¢ we fappofe the Cavity of the Thorax to be 
half a Spheroid, who'e Semi-Axis is equal to the 
Height 
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Height of the Thorax, or about 15 Inches, -and the 
Diameter of its greateft Circle 12 ¥nches, then the 
Cavity of the Thorax will contain about 1130 Cu- 
bick Inches; but in an eafy Infpiration the Ster- 
num is xaifed 3, of an Inch (as I am affured by 
an exact Experiment) and therefore on. that Ac- 


count the Thorax is enlarged to the Capacity of 
1150 Cubick Inches. To this, if we add the’ 


Space which the Diaphragm leaves, which is the 
Segment of a Sphere, whofe Diameter is about 15 
Inches, and the Solidity of that Segment 183 In- 
ches, we fhall have 22 Inches more, if the Dia- 


phragm defcends but one Inch; but if it defcends | 


an Inch and, it then leaves room for 32 Inches 


of Air more to enter; and if it defcends two In-: 


ches, the Cavity of the Thorax will be increafed 
on the Account of the Motion of the Diaphragm 
alone to 86 Inches; fo that in the leaft Infpirati- 
on which we can fairly fuppofe, the Lungs are di- 
ftended with 42 Inches of Air, and fometimes may 
receive above 70 Or 100. 4 

CO-TANGENT, is the Tangent of an Arch, 

which is the Complement of another to 90 De- 
LT CCS. 

- COTYLE, the fame with Acetabulum, is the 
Cavity of the Huckle Bone, which is appointed to 
receive the Head of the Thigh Bone. ° 

COT YLEDON, the fame with Cotyle. 

COTYLEDONES, or Acetabula Uterina, are 
Glandules difperfed up and down the uttermoft 
Membrane invefting the Fetws, called Chorion, 
which feparate the Nutritiows Fuice from the 
‘Womb to nourifh the Fetzs; but this is found on- 
ly in fome Animals; the Placenta in the Womb 
fupplies their Place in Women: The gaping meet- 
ing of the Veins in the Womb alfo are called Co- 
tyledones and Acetabula: Thefe Glandules are fo 
called from. the Refemblance they bear to the 
Leaves of the Herb Pennywort, in Latin Cotyledon. 

COUCHANT, the Term in Heraldry for a 
Lion born in any Coat of Arms, lying of his Belly, 
but with his Head erect. , 

COVENANT, is the Confent of two or more 
to one thing, to do or give fomewhat. Covenant 
is either in Law or in Faé?; A Covenant in Law, is 
that which the Law intendeth to be made, though 
in Words not to be expreffed; as if the Leffee do 
demife or grant, €¢c. to the Leffor for a certain 
Term, the Law intendeth.a Covenant on the Lef- 
for’s Part, that the Leffee thall quietly enjoy his 
Leafe for his Term againft all Incumbrances. 

Covenant in Faé, is that which is exprefly agreed 
between the Parties. There is alfo a Covenant 
Real, anda Covenant meerly Perfonal; A Covenant 
Real is that whereby a Man tieth himfelf to paf§ a 
thing Rea/, as Lands or Tenements, as a Covenant to 
jevy a Fine or Land, ¢ac. A Covenant meerly Per- 
fonal, on the other Side, is where a Man covenant- 
eth with another by Deed to build him a Houfe, 
or any other thing, or to ferve him, or ta infeoff 
him, jc. 

COVENANT is alfo the Name of a Writ: See 
Convention. 

CO-VERSED Sine, is the remaining Part of 
the Diameter of a Circle, after the Verfed Sine is 
taken from it. 

COVERTURE, in Law, is particularly ap- 
plied to the Eftate and Condition of a married 
Woman, who, by the Laws of our Realm, is a 
poteftate viri, and therefore difabled to make Bar- 
gains with any, to the Prejudice of her Self-or her 
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Husband,. without his Affent and Privity, of at 
leaft without his Allowance and Confirmation; and 
if. the Husband alien the Wife's Lands during 
ie Marriage, the cannot gainfay it during ‘his 


es ; 

COVERT-WAY, in Fortification, is a Space 
of Ground level with the Field, on the Edge of the 
Ditch three or four Fathom broad; ranging quite 
round the Half-Moons and other Works toward 
the Country: It is otherwife called Corridor, and 
hath a Parapet raifed on a Level, together with 
its Banquets and Glacis, which from the Height of 
the Parapet ought to follow the Parapet of the 
Place till it is infenfibly lof in the Field: It hath 
alfo.a Foot Bank, One of the greateft Difficulties 
in a Siege is to make a Lodgment on the Covert- 
way, becanfe ufually the Befieged Pallifade it along 
the Middle, and undermine it on all Sides: This is 
fometimes called, and that commonly, the Counter- 
carp, becaufe *tis on the Edge of it. 

COVINE, (in Law) is a deceitful Affent or 
agreement between two or more, to the Prejudice 
of one another. 

COUNT, (in Law) fignifies as much as the 
Original Declaration in a Procefs, though more ufed * 
in Real than in Perfonal Actions, as Declaration is 
more apply’d to Perfonal than Real. 

COUNT-WHEEL, is a Wheel in the ftriking 
Part of a Clock, moving round once in 12 or 2 
Hours : It is by fome called the Locking Wheel, be- 
caufe it hath commonly 11 Notches in it at une- 
qual Diftances from one another, in order to make 
the Clock ftrike 1, 2, 3, 4, €9fc. tis driven round . 
by the Pinion of Report. 

COUNTER-APPROACHES, in Fortification, 
are Works made by the Befieged to hinder the 
Approach of the Enemy; and when they defign 
to attack them in Form, H 

COUNTER-BATTERY is one raifed to play 
againft another. 

_COUNTER-BREAST-WORK, a Term in Fors 
tification, the fame with Fulfe Bray. a 

COUNTER-CHANGED, is a Term in He- 

raldry, when there is a mutual changing of the 


Rt 


) Colours of the Field and Charge 


in an Efcutcheon, by Reafon of 
one or more Lines of Partition. 
Thus in the Coat of the Famous 
Chaucer, he beareth Party per 
Pale, Argent and Gules, a Bend 
Counter-changed, 2.e. that Part of 
the Bend which is in that Side of 
the Efcutcheon which is Argent, & 

is Gules, and that Part of it which is in the other _ 
Side, is Argent. — 

COUNTER-COMPONED, the Herald’s 
Term fora Bordure, or any Ordinary which hath 
two Rows only of Checkers of two different Co- 
lours ; but when it hath three or more, they call it — 
Checky. 

COUNTER-FORTS, are certain Pillars and 
Parts of the Walls of a Place, diftant from 15 to 
20 Foot one from another, which are advanced 
as much as is poffible in the Ground, and join’d — 
to the Height of the Cordon by Vaults to fupport 
the Way of the Rounds and Part of the Rampart; 
as alfo to fortify the Wall, and ftrengthen the — 
Ground; neverthelefs they are not. at prefent much 
ufed, except in large Fortifications. - 

COUNTER-FUGUE, in Mufick, is when the _ 
Fugues ptoceed contrary to one another. ‘ 


COUN- 


cou 
~ COUNTER-GUARDS, or Envelopes, in For- 


tification, are large Heaps of Earth in Form of a 
Parapet , raifed above the Moat before the Faces 
and the Point of the Baftion to preferve them ; and 
then they confift of two Faces, making an Angle 
Saliant, and parallel with the Faces of the Baftion. 
If they are defigned to cover one of the Faces of the 
Baftion, they are thaped like a Demi-Baftion, with 
a Parapet on the Face and Capital, but none onthe 


Flank, which muft lie open and be expofed to the 


Fire of the Place; but there are few Places now for- 
tified after this Manner by reafon of the exceflive 
Charge it requires. 
COUNTERMAND, is where a thing former- 
ly executed, is afterwards, by fome Ads or Cere- 
mony, made void by the Party that had firft done 


it. : 

COUNTER-MARCH , in the Art of War, 
fignifies changing the Face or the Wangs of a Bat- 
talion, and this is done either by Files or by 
Ranks. 

COUNTER-MARCH by Files, is when thofe 
Men that are in the Front of the Battalion, go into 
the Rear. f 
~ COUNTER-MARCH by Ranks , is when the 
Wings or Flanks of the Battalion change Ground 

ith one another, 

COUNTER-MINE, in Fortification, is a Sub- 
terraneous Paflage made by the Befieged in fearch of 
the Enemy’s Mine, to give Air thereto, to take away 
the Powder , or by any other Means to fruftrate the 
Effect of it, though it fhould even happen to be fired 
by the Affailants. , 

““ COUNTER-PART, a Term in Mufick, only 
‘denoting one Part to be oppofite to another ; as the 
Bafe is {aid to be the Counter-part of the Treble, 

~~ COUNTER-PASSANT ; when two Lions are 
orn in a Court of Arms, and one appears to be 
‘pafling or walking quite the contrary way with the 
‘other, the Heralds. call it by this Term Counter- 
pafam. : 
““COUNTER-PLEA, in Common Law, fignifies 
‘that. which the Demandant alledgeth againft a Te- 
‘nant in Courtefy or in Dower, who prayeth in Aid 
of the King ; or him who hath the Reverfion for 
his better Defence. - 

" COUNTER POINT , in Mufick, is a Term 
‘whereby is underftood the old Manner of compo- 
fing Parts, before Notes of different Meafure were 
invented ; which was to fet Pricks or Points. one 
againft ‘another to denote the feveral Concords; 
‘the Length or Meafure of which Points was fung 
‘according to the Quanticy of the Words or Sylla- 
bles whereto they areapplyd ; fo that in regard that 
in compofing our Defcant wefet Note againft Note, 
as the Ancients did Point againft Point ; the Term 
Counter-pornt is fill retained in thefe Compofiti- 


“ons. © Dit 
 COUNTER-SAILIENT, is when two Beafts are 
‘born in a Coat of Arms in a Pofture of leaping from 
“each other dire&tly the contrary way. 

7s COUNTERSCARP,, in Fortification, is that 

"Side of the Ditch which is next the Camp, or pro- 

| perly the Talus that {upports the Earth of the Co- 

| ‘vert-way ; although by this Term is often under- 
‘flood the whole Covert-way, with its Parapet and 

_ Glacis ; and fo it is to be underftood when ‘tis faid, 

‘The Enemy lodged themfelves on the Counter{carp. 
COU TER Swallow's Tail , is an sOut-work in 

Fortification, in the Form of a fingle Tenaile, wi- 

der next the Place , 7.¢. at the Gorge, than at the 
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Head, or next the Campaign: The Sides of this 
Counter Swallow's Taz! are not fo well fank’d from. - 
the Place as thofe of the true Swallow's Tail, and 
therefore ’tis not fo good. 

COUNTER-TENOR, one of the mean or mid- 
dle Parts of Mufick, fo called as it were oppofite to 
the Tenor. 

COUNTER-TRIPPING ; when two Staggs, or 
other Beafts, are born in a Coat of Arms tripping, 72. e. 
in a walking Pofture, and the Head of one is to the 
Tail of the other, the Heralds fay they are Counter- 
Tripping. 

COUNTERS, are Two Parts. of a Ship; the 
upper Counter is reckoned from the Gallery to the 
lower Part of the ftraight Piece of the Stern: The 
lower Counter is between the Tranfom and lower 
Part of the Gallery. 

COUNTING-HOUSE, in the King’s Houthold: 
See Green Cloth. 

COUNTY-COURT , is a Court held every 
Month by the Sheriff, or his Deputy the Under She- 


riff. 
_ COUPED, is the Herald’s Word for any thing 
in an Efcutcheon which is born, cut clear and even-= 


| ly off, in oppofition to its being torn off, which 


they call Erafed: Thus the Arms of U/ffer which alk 
Baronets carry, isa Dexter Hand Couped or cut off 


| at the Wrift. 


COUPLE Clofe, a Term in Heraldry, fignify- 
ing the fourth Part of a Chevron: Thefe are never 
born but in Pairs, except a Chevron be between 


| them, faith Gualim, but Bloom gives us an Inftance 
| to, the contrary. 


COURSE, in Navigation, is that .Point of the 
Compals or Coaft of the Horizon on which the 
Ship is to be fteered from Place to Place ; or rather 
the Angle between the Rumb-Ling and the Meri- 
dian. 

COURSES, in a Ship , are her Main-fail and 
Fore fail; when the fails under them only without 
lacing on any Bonnets, they fay then the goes under 
a Pair of Courfes. 

COURT, is a, Word that has, divers Significati- 


ons, but in Law ’tis the Place where, Juitice is ja- 


| dicially adminiftred, of which you find Thirty Two 


feveral forts in Crompton’s Book of Furi{dattions, 
well defcribed, and of them moft are Courts of Re- 
cord; fome be not, and therefore are accounted 
Bafe, Courts, in Comparifon of the reft,  Befides 
thefe, there are alfo Courts Chriffian, which are fo 
called, becaufe they handle Matters efpecially apper- 
taining to Chriftianity ; and fuch as, without good 
Knowledge in Divinity, cannot be well judged of; 
and therefore the Judges are Divines, as Archbifhops, 
Bifhops, Archdeacons, and the like. 
COURT-BARON, is a Court that every Lord 
of a Mannor hath within his own Precinéts : And 
this Court is twofold ; as if a Man having a Man- 
nor in Town, to grant the Inheritance of the Copy~ 
holders thereunto belonging to another ; this Grane 
tee may keep.a Court for rhe Cuftomary Tenants, 
and accept Surrenders to the ule of others, and make 
both Admittances and Grants. The other Court isof 
Free-holders, which is properly called the Court Ba- 
ron, wherein the Suitors, that is, the Free-holders, 
be Judges, whereas of the other, the Lord or his 
Steward is Judge. : 
COURT of Chivalry, or the Marfhal’s Court ; 
the Judges are the Lord H'gh Conftable and the Earl 
Marfbal of England, This Court.is the Fountain * 
of Martial Law, and the Earl Manfhalis not only 
one 
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all of which may be good Aperitives; tho’ many 
affert the giving Filings in Subflance, is as good a 
Way as any. 

CROCUS Martis Aftringens, Binding Saffron of 
Steel, is the Filings of Iron deprived of their more 
Saline Parts, which is done by wathing them 5 or 
6 times in ftrong Vinegar, and then calcining 
them 5 or 6 Hours in a ftrong Fire ina Pot, or up- 
onaTile. There are many other ways of preparing 
this Aftringent Crocus, but this is a very good one. 

CROCUS Metallorum, is a kind of Impure and 
Opaque Glafs of Antimony, of a Liver Colour, 
whence often called Hepar, or Liver of Antimony, 
made by firing equal Parts of Powder of Antimo- 
ny, and Salt Petre well mix’d, in an Iron Mortar 
covered witha Tile. °Tis kindled by dropping in 
a Coal of Fire, a great Detonation enfues, which 
when over, ftrike the Mortar to make the Matter 
fall to the Bottom: The fhining Part is the Crocus 
or Liver, which mutt be feparated from the Drofs, 
wafhed and kept for ufe. Of this ufually is made 
the Emetick Wine, or Vinum Benedittum, by in- 
fufing an Ounce of the Crocus powdered, in a Quart 
of Wine for 24 Hours. , 

CRONICAL:: See Acronical. 

CROSS, one of the Honoura- 
ble Ordinaries in Heraldry, con- 
taining one fifth of the Field, 
There is great Variety in its Form, 
according to the Lines that com- 
pofe it; but a plain Cro/s is figured 
thus, by the Name of Raznsford. 
He beareth Argent, a Crofs Sable. 

Sometimes there is a _ Line 
drawn parallel to the Out-line of 
the Crofs, and then the Field is 
fuppofed to appear through; this 
is called @ Crofs voided, and born 
thus, 

He -beareth Argent, a plain 
Crofs voided Azure; and fome- 
times the Cro/s is couped as well as voided. 

CROSS-Bar-Shot, is a round Shot or great 
Bullet, with a Bar, of Iron put through it. 


CROSS-LETTS, are little 
plain Croffes, whofe Ends alfo 
bear the Form of a plain Crofs. 
They are thus Figured, and are 
frequently born Fitchee, that is, 
pointed at Bottom: V2d. Fitchee. 


CROSS-Staf’, is an Infirument made of Box 
or Pear-Tree, commonly called the Fore-ffaff, be- 
caufe of taking forward Obfervations; and may 
be made ‘alfo a Back-ftaff, by adding a fourth Vane 
and Sight. °Tis ufed by Scamen to take the Me- 
ridian Altittide of the Sun or Stars, in order to find 
the Latitude; *Tis alfo by fome ufed in Surveying, 
to take Angles. 

CROSS Jack, in a Ship, is a fmall Yard flung 
at the upper End of the Mizen-Maft under the 
Top; it hath no Halzards nor Tyes belonging to 
it. Its Ufe is to fpread and hale out the Mizen-Top- 
Sail Sheets, This is alfo called the Crofs-Tree-Yard. 

CROSS Piece, is a great Piece of Timber go- 
ing a-cro% the Bztts of a Ship, and unto it is the 
Cable belayed when fhe rides at Anchor. 

CROSS Trees, in a Ship, are 4 Pieces of Tim- 
ber bolted and fet into one another a-crofs at the 
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Head of the Maft: Their Ule is to keep and bear 
the Top-mafts up; for the Foot of the Top-mait 
is always faftened into them. Thofe who are 
more nice, call only thofe two of thefe Timbers 
which go athwart Ships, the Crofs Trees ; and then 
the others they call the Treffel Trees. : 

CROSS Tree Yard, isa Yard ftanding fquare 
juft under the Mizen Top, and to it the Mizen- 
Top-fail is faftened below. 

CROSSIERS, are fourStars in form of a Crofs, 
which ferve to thew thofe that fail in the Southern 
Hemifphere, the Antartick Pole. 

CROTAPHICK Artery, fo fome erroneoufly 
call the Tendon of the Mufcle called Crotaphites 
or Temporalis. . 

CROTAPHITES: See Temporalis. 

CROTAPHIUM, a Pain in the Head, 

CROTCHET, a Term in Mujfick: See Notes 
and Time. 

CROWN, in Geometry, fignifies a plain Ring 
included between two concentrick Perimeters, and 
is generated by the Motion of fome Part of a Right 
Line round a Center, the faid moving Part not be- 
ing contiguous to the Center. 

The Area of which will be had, if you multiply 
its Breadth by the middle Perimeter; tor a Series 
of Terms in Arithmetick Progreffion being » x 
+ © i.e. the Sum of the firft and laft multiplied 


by + the Number of Terms, the middle Element 


muft be —— 
the Breadth or Sum of all the two Terms, will 
ive the Crown. 

CROWN-WHEEL, of a Watch, is the upper 
Wheel next the Balance, which, by its Motion, 
drives it; and this in Royal Pendulums is called 
the Swing-Wheel. 

CROWN-WORKS, in Fortifications, are cer- 
tain Bulwarks advanced towards the Field to gain 
fome Hill or rifing Ground, being compofed of a 
{pacious Gorge, and two Wings that fall on the Coun - 
ter{carp near the Faces of the Baftion, fo that they 
are defended by them, and prefent on the Side of 
the Field an entire Baffzon between two Demi-Ba- 
fttons, whofe Faces look towards one another. ° 
Thole Works have alfo their Half Moons, and are 
raifed only to take up and fecure fome large Space 
of Ground, or to defend the Head of a Camp 
when it is intrenched. ; 

CROWNED Horn-work, is a Horn-work with a 
Crown-work before it. 

CROW-FEET, in aShip, are {mall Lines om 
Ropes put through the Holes of the Dead Men’s 
Eyes, and divided by that Means into 6 or 1e,/08F 


wherefore that mu'tiply’d by 


fometimes more Parts: They are of no uf at all, 


but are there left hanging by the Boat-Swain to 
make a fhew of fmall Rigging. They are placed 
at the Bottom of the Back-Stays of the Fore-Top- 
Maft, Mizen-Top-Maft, and Gallant-Top-Maft.,  “ 
There goes alfo a Rope divided into 2 or 4. Por= 
tions from the upper End of the Sprit-Sail-Top- 
Maft to the Fore-Top-Maft Stay, which they call - 
the Sprit-Sail Top-Sail Crow-Foot. 
CROWS-FEET, (called alfo Caltrops and’Chauffe 
Trapes) are Irons {0 made with 4 Points of 2, 3 os 
4 Inches long, that which way {cever they fall, one 
Point may be uppermoft ; the fhorter are to ftrow 


on Bridges, the longer on the Ground, to gall the 


Feet of a Body of Horfe. 
CRUCIBLE, is a Chymical Veffel made of 
Earth, 


- “ 
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Thus, fuppofe 28 were propoféd to be cubed, 
write it down fo that there may be. room to write 
2 Figures between. | . 

excl, Pe ae es 2 8 
— * Tfay, theCubeof2 9 ——_ —__ 
or 8, is 8 or 8coo; 8... aaa 
then 3 times the 96..—3aab 
Square of 2° (which 384 . 3abb 
is“12) multiply'd’by 512°. bbb 

B SIVES OO RD , Cm 
which place orderly 21952 — Cube of a +b 
under the 8’) as yon —————_____ ox of 28. 
fee. Next, 3 timts the Square of 8 is 192, and 
that'multiply’d by 2 gives 384 = 3abb, which 
write alfo orderly, as you fee: And lafily, the 
Gube of 8 is'512, which muft be written down fo, 
that’ the firft Figure of it to the Right Hand may 
fland under 8 in the Root ; and then adding all 
together, you haye 21952, the true Cube of 28. 


woomney 


Peres 


if the Number to be Cubed had confifted of 3 or 
more Places, as fuppofe 285, 

You muft proceed as before to find the Cube of 
28, the two firft Figures toward the Left-hand, 
which is 21952; then after that you are to ac- 
count that Number'as the Cube of a, and go on to 
find the other Memhers as follows, | 

Imagine the next Fi- 


| Member of the Root, 


gure 5 to ftand' 2 Places 
farther to the Right-hand, 
and let that be b; and 28 
or 280, a; proceed there- 
fore thus, 3 times the 


Oe ies 5 
LE a dat 
21952 aaa 

11760=2aab 


Square of 28 is 2352, 2100=3bba 

which multiply’d by 5, ba5=bbb 
SERPR CHEM DD ee OO 2 ere pe 
write that down there- 23149125 

fore “as*-you" tee Phen 


fay, 3 times the Square 
of 5 is 75, which multiply’d by 28, gives 2100 
= 3b a; write that alfo down as you fee: And 
lafily, write the Cube of 5, which is 12x —bb b, 
in its proper order, as was fhewed above, and then 
~ adding all together, the Sum will be 2214910 
the Cube of 285. vent 
_ And after the fame manner you muft proceed on , 
fet the Number to be cubed be never fo large. 

And this Method of the Compofition of a Cube 
Number, being well underftood, the Extra@ion of 
the Cube Root will be very eafy and intelligible by 
the following DireStions. 

Suppofe you were to extra& the Cube Root out 
of this Number 23149125: 

I. Beginning at the Right-hand, make a Prick 
or Point over the firft Figure 5, and thenover e- 
very third Figure afterwards; as many Points as 
there are, fo many Figures will you have in your 
Root. 

2. Find that Cubick Number which is next lef 
than 23 (the firft Part of 
the given Cube) which is: 


8, and place its Cube Root 231491 26 (28 


2 in the Quotient; then 8 aaa 
write down 8 under, and — 
fubftra& it from 23, and 15249 Refolvend 
to the Remainder brin 12 = 302 
down the next Cybe 149 ; Me LEE 
fo will 15149 be the Re- — 
folvend. And thus have 126 Divifor. 
; : Ly Cy 
eepegemeeg tees 
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you found @ the firft 126). 15149 B« 


which: is 2 or 200; you 96 = 2aab 
muft next try to find b, 384. = 3bba 
(that is) fuch a Number, 542) bbb 
asthat3¢ab, 2abb, and —— 

bb b added all together, 13952 

fhall not be greater than —_— 
15149 the Refoluznd, for Li97125Re. 
from that Number it mut <a 

be fubftrated... Since (84 =3¢ 
therefore. 2 = 2, 3 times . 2352\=2 a2 
ae will 12, which write ———— 
down as, you fee; and 23604 Div, 
multiplying @ alfo by 3, ee, 
it produces 6, which fet Sa 
down under the Former ab 
inthe order as you fee, 23604) 1197125 (285 
Add the two laft Num- 125=bbb 
bers together, and they 2106=3abh 
make 126, which is ta be 11760=3aab 
called a Divifor, and oT 
is to divide all the Re- 1197125 


a 


{einer except the: laf TET 
igure on the Right- 7 
Hand; Enquire therefore how often you camhave 
124 in 1514, and though youcan. have it 9 times 
and more, yet 9 times will be too much, as you 
may foon find if you multiply 9, which is b, ac- 
cording to the Conditions above mentioned; let 
therefore the Figure to be placed in the Quotient 
be 8 =}, then, by 8 multiplying 3 2a, I find the 
Produ to be 96, which Iwrite down under the 
Refolvend as you fee: Alfo {quaring 8, I multiply 
it by 3 or 6, and the Produ@, which is 384, I 
write down alfo under 96; and then cubing 8, 1 
write 512 under the former Numbers, only one 
Place more to the Right-hand; and adding all to- 
gether they make 13952, which fubftraaed from 
the Refolvend 15149, leaves 1197; to which bring- 
ing down the laft Cube 125, you have ILQ7125 
for a new Refolvend; Then for a new Divifor trip- 
ple @ or 28, and it makes 84= 32, which place 
under the Refolvend one Place backward to the 
Left-hand: Tripple alfo the Square of @ or 28, 
and the Produ& 2352 = 3a a4 write under the lat 
Number 84, a’ Place yet more. backward to the 
Left-hand, as you fee. Add the two laft Produas 
together for a new Divifor, and write it on the 
Left-hand of the laft Refolvend; and fince on trial 
you will find it may be had 5 times in the Saas 
vend, place 5 in the Quotient after 28, then cube 5 
and write it under the Refolvend: Alfo {quare 5, 
and multiply that Square by 3 times 28, it makes 
2100, which write down under 125, only a Place 
backward tq the Left-hand, as you fee; then mul- 
tiply 3 times the Square of 28 by 5, and the Pro- 
dust (which is 11760) fubferibe (after the fame 
manner) under 2100, Laftly,, add the 3 laft found 
Numbers together, and you will. find their Sum to 
be 1197125, which is exa@ly’ the Refolvend; and 
fo the Work is over, and 285 the true Cube Root 
of the given Number 23149125. 

If the Number be not an exact Cube, you muft 
add to the laft Remainder as many times 3, Cy- 


‘phers as you defign Decimal Places in the Root, 


and fo proceed as before. ; 
CUBIFORME: See Cubordes. ; 
CUBIT, or: the Una, in Anatomy is a long 
hard Bone with a Cavity in itsMiddle, and lies 
on the Infide of the Arm, reaching from coms 
di2 ow 


ry 
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bow to the Wrift; but fome make it to confift of 
two Bones, the’one called the Uma, and the other 
Radius. 

CUBIT EUS Interns 63 externws, are Mutcles 
of the Wrilt, the one ferves to bend, the other to 
extend it. j 
~ CUBITALUS Externus, is one of the Extenders 
of the Wrift, arifing from the External Knob of 
the Os humeri, and is inferted in the upper and 
external “Part of the Os metacarpi of the litrle 

er. 
eC ORITEUS Internus, is one of the Benders of 
the Wrift, fprings from the inner Extuberance of 
the Os bumerz, and paffing along the Ulna, ends in 
the fourth Bone of the Carpws, and the Os meta- 
carpi of thelittle’Finger, =~ 

CUBITAL Mee lias See Anconens. 

CUBO-Cube, the fixth Power of any Number or 
CUBOIDES, is the feventh Bone of the Tarfus 
of the Foot; it lies in the fame Rank with the 
Offa Gunciformia: Xt is called alfo Grandimofyum 
and Cubiforme ; behind ’tis joined to the Os Cal- 
cis, before to the two outer Bones of the Meta- 
farfus, and on its infide it is joined to the Os Cunet- 


Pr RCULLARIS, and Trapezius, isa Mufcle of 
‘a 
fe as the Back, reprefents a Cowl. It arifes 
Flefhy from the Os Occipits, Tendinous from the 
Ligamentum Collz, and Apex of the Spine of the 
lat Vertebra of the Neck, and eight fuperior of the 
Thorax; from which broad Origination becoming 
Thick and Flefhy, it’s fo inferted to the C/avicula, 
and Tendinous to’ the Spina Scapule. Each Mu- 
fele is Triangular, and both conjointly compofe a 
Lozenge or Trapeztuin, whole large Diameter ex- 
térids from the Occtput to the 15th Vertebra; the 
fhérter From near the Extremity of the Spina Sca- 
pula on one Side to that of the other, They con- 
tain a triple Series of Fibres, the Middle pafling 
diretly tranfverfe from the firft Vertebra cf the 
Thorax : Thofe above defcend, and thofe beneath 
afcend'to their Infertion, whereby the Scapula is 
variotifly moved according to their Directions, either 
obliquely upwatd, directly back, or obliquely down 
rards. 
CUCUPHA, a Medicine for the Head, made 
of Odoriferous and Cephalick Spices beat to Pow- 
der, and fitched between two Pieces of Silk, or 
élfe’ fewed within a Cap, and worn upon the 
Head again Catarrhs and other Difeafes of the 
ad. Blanchard. 
ee  CUCURBITE ; fo the Chymifts 
calla Glafs, Earthen or Copper Body 
of this Shape, becaufe it fomething re- 
fembles 2 Gourd. This Veffel, with 
its Head, is moft commonly ufed in 
Diftillations or Rettifications. They 
call it ufually a Body. 


CUCURBITINI Lumbric?, are broad Worms 
fiat breed ‘in’ the Inteftines, like the Seed of a 


Gourd. aa ‘ , 
CUCURBITULA, or Cucurbita, a Cupping- 
Glofs, isa wide’ hollow Veffel made of Glafs ‘or 
Tint “which is applied to the Body with Scarifi- 
cation or without it, to divert, to drive the Blood 
into the other Part, or to drive it out : If it ke ap- 
plied without Scarification, it 1s called Cucurbita Ce- 


cand Ventofa. Cupping-Glaffes are applied to the 
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fo named, becaufe this with its Fel- | 


more Flefhy Parts, where the large Veffels and 


Nerves cannot be hurt. The Drawing, which is. 
performed by thefe Glaffes, is done thus; After. 
the Skin is fcarify’d, the Air in the Cupping-Glajfes 


is rarify'd and dilated by the Flame of the low 
that is fired within it, which, after itis cooled and, 


condenfed, takes up lefs room than before; fo. 
that the External Air préffing upon the Fleth with- 
out, forces the Blood ‘into the Glafs.. There are 
two forts of Cupping-Glaffes, {ays Celfis, one of 
Brafs, and the other of Horn; the Former is open 
on one Part, and fhut on the other; the Latter is 
equally open on one Part, on the other hasa little 
Hole: Burning Tow is thrown into the Brazen 
one, and fo its Mouth apply and forc’d upon 
the Kody till it fticks, That of Hom is applyd 
fingly by it felf, and by a violent fucking at the 
little Hole, which muft prefently be ftopp’d up clofe 
with Wax, it fticks as faft the other; but if o« 
ther things fail, then a little Cup or Goblet with a 
ftreight Mouth may be very fitly apply’d to the 
fame Effet: After it has ftuck, if the Skin be 
fcarify’d before with a Pen-knite, it draws out 
the Blood ; if it be whole and entire, it draws out 
the Flatulent Matter; thetefore, where the Mat- 
ter within is hurtful and offenfive, it muft be ap- 
ply'd the former Way; where there is an Inflam- 
mation, the Latter. The Epyptiqns at this Day ule 
thofe of Hom, as appears from Profper Alpinuss 
Blanchard. 

Now in Englamd we commonly ule Cupping- 
fae without Fire, which are evacuated by a 
{mall Syringe which works like an Air-Pump; and 
for Scarification they have an Engine that doth it 
all at once with great Safety La very little Pain; 
and this was the Invention of the Ingenious Mr. 
Hawksbee in Wine-Office Court in Fleetfreet, who 
makes the beft Air-Pumps, and all Pneymatick En- 
gines that éver Tfaw. _ 

CUDDY, in a firft Rate Man of War, isa Place 
lying between the Quarter-Deck and the Captain 
Lieutenant's Cabbin under the Poop, which is di+ 
vided into Partitions for the Mafter and the Secreta- 
ry’s Officers. 

CUI ante Divortium, isa Writ that a Woman 
divorced from her Husband, hath to recover Lands 
or Tenements from him, to whom her Husband 
did alienate them during the Marriage, becaufe 
fhe could not gainfay it. 

CUI in Vita, is a Writ of Entry that a Widow 
hath againft him to whom her Husband aliened 
her Lands and Tenements in his Life-time; which 
muft contain in it, That during his Life-time fhe: 
could not withftand it. ~ 
~CULMIFEROUS Plants, (fee Plants, N. 23.) 
are by the Botaniffs accounted fuch as have a 
fmooth jointed Stalk, and ufually hollow; and: 
at each Joint the Stalk is wrap’d about with fingle, 
narrow, long, fharp pointed Leaves, and theit 
Seeds are contained in chaffy Husks. 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, are of two kinds, 
either having, 1. a greater, or 2. 4 fmaller Grain 


cr Seed, 

CULMIFEROUS Plants, with a greater or 
larger Seed or Grain, are fuch as are. called Fra- 
mentaceows and Cereales, becaufe their Seeds dre 
ufed for Food; as for Bread, Beer, Broth, €c. 
Thefe they call the Frumenta, and are ’ 


Spicatdy 
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Earth, and fo tempered and baked as to,endure the 
greateft Fire. They are ufed to melt Metals, to’ 


flux Minerals, Oars, gefc. and are of this Figure. 


y 


A. French Crucible. 


A Geena Crucible. 


in continued Fevers) is not yet duly fermented and 
brought to a right Confiftence. Grudity of the Sto- 


mach, 1s when Meat, out of a Defed of Nouritht | 


ment, or fome other Caufe, is not rightly fermented 
and turned into Chyle; and it is Threefold , Apep 
fia, Bradypepfia, and Dy/pepfia, of which in their 
proper Places. Blanchard. Wi 

- CRUOR, Blood: See Senguis. Helmont makes 


2 Diftintion betwixt Sanguis and Cruor ; the For- | 


mer whereof, he fays, 7s the Blood im the Arteries, 
the Latter, that ix the Veins. 
URA, are the two Heads or Beginnings of the 
mattowy Subftance of the Brain, called Medulla Ob- 
longata, i 

CRURA Medulla Oblongata , the Internal Sub- 
ftance of the two Sides of the Cerebrum, gathered 
together as it were into two Bundles, 

CRURAL Artery, by fome faid to be the Artery 
of the Thigh, among whofe Mofcles it divideth 
it felf: It is a Continuation of the Liack Artery, 
which paffing out of the Abdomen, and entring 
into the Thighs, it lofes its former Name, and 
is called Cruralss, Befides fome lefs temarkable 
Branches, before it come to the Ham, it fends 
forth the Extetnal and Internal Mujtle; under the 
Ham it produces the Two Popilitea’s,'and fome- 
what lower the Surales, Afterwards the Trunk it 


Pofterior ; and the laft. of thefe is alfo fubdivided 
into twa fmaller Branches which defcend to the 
Foot. ; 

CRURAL Vein : the Blood is conveyed from the 
lower Extremity of the Body by Six Veins, called, 
The greater and fmaller Ichia, Mufcula, Poplitea, 
and Saphena ; which joined together, compofe the 
Trunk of the Crural Vein 5 which afcends to the 
_ Groin, and ends in the Maca. 

CRUREUS, or Femorews , is a Mufcle of the 
Leg, fo called from its Situation on. the Bone of 
the Thigh, like the Mufculis Branchiaws, on that 
of the Arm ; its Origination is large and flefhy, 
| ‘being continued from between the greater and lef- 

Trochanter of the Thigh Bone forwards to. its 
lower Part ; that is, immediately above its Inferior 
Appendix. Its Plefhy Fibres defcend dire@ly, and 
become perfectly Tendinous a little below the up- 
per Part of the Tendon of the Reétus, where it 


wus and Internusy which paffes over the external 


Face, but almoft the whole Bod 


| Laétea turns white, 


| fters, Crabs , Craw-Fithes, 
J-ed with Shells confifting o 


| ceous Shell-Fifhes , 
| Piece , and ‘ufually much harder 


| Cockle, 


CRUDITY, in Difeafes, is when'the Blood/(as_ 


felf is divided into the Branches called-Anterior and | 


CUB 
Part of the Patella, (or on each Side of it) atid is 
inferted to a Prominence at the Superior and Fore- 
Part of the Tzbia ; it helps to extend the Tibia; 
GRUS, or Magnus. Pes, is all that. Part of the 
Body which reaches from the Buttocks down to the 
End of the Toes ; and it is divided into the Thigh, 
Leg and Foot. Blanchard. : 
CRUSTA Lattea, is a Species of Achor, Scutf, 
ot crufty Scab, only with this Difference, that an 
Achor infes&s only the Head , but this not only the 
; of an Infant at 
the time of its fir Sucking, Blanchard. Cruffa 


but Achors have only one'Co- 
lour, 


CRUSTACEOUS Shell-Fifhes, are fach as Lob- 
¢. which are cover- 
feveral Pieces, and 
which ufually are fofter too than thofe of the Tefta- 
which are all entirely of one 
> thicker and 
ftronger than the former, as the Oyfter , Scollop, 

Cs 

CRUSTULA, is the fame as Eechynoma in the 
Eye, being a Defcent of Blood from the Atteries in« 
to the Tunica Conjunétiva, occafioned by a Wound, 
Stroak, gc. 

CRYMODES, is a cold fhivering Fever, but ma- 
ny Times accompanied with an Inflammation éf the 
inner Parts. Blanchard, 2 

CRYSORCHIS, is an abftonding of the Tefticles 
in the Belly. Blanchard. 

CRYSTALLINUS Humor Ocul: » called alG 
Glacialis, the Cryftalline Humour of the Eye, lies 
immediately next to the Aqueous, within the ofen- 
ing of the Tunica Uvea; like a Glas put ovet 4 
Hole, it colleés and refrads the Rays which {trike 
upon it from all Parts: Its Subftance is like Glue 
or the Gum of a Tree, vety pellucid, and of aCon- 
fiftence like melting Wax, which, thongh it be 
prefsd, does not eafily yield and feparate. In Ment 
it is fhaped like.a Lens or Convex Glafi, which tifes 
thicker in the Middle than at the Edges : This Hu- 
tour is the leaft of all three, but is much more folid 
than any of them) and is cloathed with a {mall 
Membrane of its own called Aranca, by reafon of 
its Thinnefs, like to a Spider's Web. 

CRYSTALLOIDES Tunica, the time with 
Avanea Tunica. 

CUBATURE, in Geometry, is finding exactly 
the folid Content of any propofed Body ; as the 
Quadrature of a Surface is finding the Area of that 
Surface. There isa little Book lately written by one 
Fantit a Frenchman, entituled, De la Cubature de 
la Sphere, in which, with great Affurance, he pre- 
tends to find Geometrically the Solid Content of any 
Portion of a Sphere ; but how little the Succef an- 
fe the Boldnefs of the Title, I leave the Reader 
to judge. 

CUBBRIDGE-HEADS ; fo fometintes ate the 
Bulk-Heads cf the Fore-Caftle and the Half Decks 
called ; the one the Cubbridge-Head before, the o- 
ther the Cubbyidge-Head behind. 


| _ CUBE, is a folid Body of fix equal Sides, which 
are all Squares; ‘tis one of the five regular Bodies, 


and its Content is found by multiplying any. o1ie Side 
ot Face by the Height : See a Table of the different 


| Weight of a Cubick Inch and.Foot of fevetah Bodies 


under the Word Weight. ay 
CUBICAL Artery, by fome is faid to be a Branch 


| of the Axillary. 
| Joins with it, and the Tendon of the Vaftus Exter- | 


Dd — CUBICK 


CUB 


CUBICK Equations, in Algebra, are fuch whofe 
higheft Power confifts of three Dimentions, or is a 
Cubical Quantity; as aaa—zbba=2EC0, 
where the higheft Power of a the unknown Quanti- 
ty, is a Cube. fo 

Our excellent Harriot hews the Original of all 
fuch kind of Equations, to be either from the con- 
tinual Multiplication of three Lateral or Simple E- 
quations into one another, after they are firft redu- 
ced to the Form of Binominals; or elfe by multi- 
plying a Lateral Equation into a Quadratick ; by 
both which Ways the fame Quantity will be pro- 
duced, as in this Example. 


Let a+ b= 0} by multiplying of which con- 
a+ b= ot tinually, you will produce the 
a+ b= oJ following Quantity, viz. aaa 


+ haat boat caa—bda—daa—cda 
— be d =a; whichis an Original Cubick Equation, 


ashe calls it. And by this Meanshe thews, That | 


every Cuxbick hath, either Real or Imaginary, three 
Roots, fometimes all Affirmative, fometimes all 
Negative, or fome Affirmative and fome Negative: 
Of this fee more in Harriot himfelf, or in Dr. Wal- 
iiss Algebra, where he gives a large Account of this 
Method, 

As to the Solution of Cubick Equations, though 
Harriot, Des Cartes, and others, have given very 
good Rules, yet no Body hath deduced fo eafy, 
natural and demonftrative a Method for it, as the 
profound Dr. Wallis in his Algebra, Chap. 46. 
which he tells us he did in the Year 1647, and is as 
Followeth. : 

_ Since Oughtred proves, Ch. 18. Art. 15. of his 
Clavis, That Zo = Z+ 3A Z, andXe = Z— 
3 4X, they may be reduced thus, Z¢ —3 vEZ 
= Z, and ¥c + 3-4 X= ‘Z: And then he found 
that 3.4E was the triple Reangle of the two 
Quantities 4 and E; whofe Sum is Z, and ‘Z 
the Abfolute Number was the Sum of their Cubes 
in the Former, but X the Difference of them, and 
€X the Difference of their Cubes in the Latter. 
And he found alfo, that all Cubick Equations might 
be reduced to one of thefe two Forms, for as for 
thefe two, Zc —3-£Z =— Zand X¢ + 3AAYX 
<= Xc, where ‘Zand are Negative Quantities, 
they only differ from the Former, in which they are 
Affirmative, in this, that here Yand Z will be Ne- 
gative Quantities, whereas there they will be Pofi- 
tive. 

So that all CubeckEquatzonsbeing reducible to thefe 
two Forms, the only Difficulty remaining is this, 
‘Having the Rectangle of two Quantities, with the 
Sum or Difference of their Cubes, to find the Quan- 
tities themfelves, and confequently, their Sum and 
Difference. 

Which is performed by refolving a Quadratick E- 
quation of a folid Root (or one whofe Root isa 
Cube or fome higher, Power.) 


Edy LEC 
For 3=45-= Ec. 


; & 
Ec=*Z and fo “= A = Ab, and $= + 
Bcec=Ac+Ec='‘Z, wherefore ( multiplying 
by Acor Ec, and then tranfpofing the Terms) 
Acée—ZAca—~“c= Ece—‘ZEc,whole 


A 
Roots ares ‘Zt: §*Zq3—vbe= 


—_ 


c 
Ec 


CUB 


And by the like Procefs ir will be found, that 


fEc 


; : Fe 
At— = =X ee Ee; and. confequent- 


ly, Acc —“%X Ac =e£e =—Ecc + SXEc, whofe 
Roots are 4/ 335% q3 +e4eor Y= - 

And then will the Sum or Difference of their Cu- 
bick Roots be A E=Z, and A—E=X, the 
Roots fought in thofe Gubick Equations : That is, 
Vote fi, Za— bor ViC. +3 
Z— Jf: BZ qg— c= At E=Z, of :C+ 
eX fF HG3 + Eo— CH LX 46/23 


Xq3 + Ec= A—E 


N. B. ‘If\as we faid above, the Abfolute Quantity 
be Negative, as —‘Z, or —‘X, the Roots then 
vil eee ~+Z,and— 4+ E=— 


How to conftruct Cubick Equations after Mr. Ba- 
ker’s Way by the Parabola, fee Conftruttion of Equa- 
tzons. 

Mz. Halley (now our Learned Savilian Profeffer of 
Geometry at Oxon) in Philof. Tranfaétt. N. 190. gives 
a good Way toextraé the Roots’of'all Cubick Equa- 
tions by the Help of the Tables of Sines. 

CUBICAL Number, is that which is produced by 
the Multiplication of a Square Number by its Root: 
Thus 64 isa Cubick Number, and is made by multi+ * 
plying 16, the Square of 4, by the Root 4. In 4/- 
gebra the third Power in a Series of Geometrical 
Proportionals continued, is called a Cube, as a is the 
Root, aa the Square, and aaa the Cube: And 
All Cubick Numbers may be ranged into the Form of 
Cubes, as 8 or 27, whofe Sides are 2 and 3, and their 
Bafes 4. and 9. 


Theorem. Every true Cubical Number produced 
from a Binominal Root, confifts of thefe Parts, 
viz. The Cubes of the greater and leffer Parts 
of the Root, and of 3 times the Square of the 
greater Part multiplied by the leffer, and of 3 
times the Square of the leffer multiplied by the 
greater. 


As is plain from bate Algebraical Multiplication | | 
in the following Example. 
: aateab+bb 
a+b 


pula 4a bated & 
aab+abbh+-bbb 


aaa~-3aab + 2abb+bbb 


From whence ‘tis very eafy to underftand both the 
Compofition of any Cubick Number, and alfo the 
Reafon of the Method for extracting the Cube Root 
out of any Number given, 


Thus, 


CUN 
Spicata, whofe Seed is either, 

1. Larger and more Oblong , and that eafily fepa- 
rated from its Hufk by Pounding, or Beating, 
or Threihing , as Wheat (Triticum) and Rye 
(Secale; ) or not fo eafily parting with its Hufk, 
as Spelt, in Latin Zea, a fort of Baftard Wheat 
which grows plentifully in aly, Germany, and 
France. * 

To which they add Barley ( Hordeum) and Rice 
(Oryza) which are contained in a thicker Hufk 
than Wheat and Rye. 


2. Whole Seed is clofe and more round, as Pa- 
nick, which is a Seed much fown in Germany, 
and eaten by the Inhabitants, 


Paniculate or Fubate, whofe Seed is either 
More Oblong, as Avena Oats ; or 
Roundi/h, as Scordiam and Milum. 
Paniculate and Spicate fimul, as the Indian Maeze. 


They reckon alfo fome Culmiferous Herbs which are 
not E/culent, or ufually eaten by Men; and the‘e 
alfo are either 

Spicata, as the Phalaris (Canary Grafs) and Leli- 
um 3 OF 

Paniculate, as the Lacryma Fobi. 

CULMINATE, is a Word ufed by Aftronomical 
Writers, to expref§ a Star’s or the Sun’s being upon 
the Meridian, or having the greateft Altitude that 
it can have that Day. 

_ The Culminating of any Star, or being on the 

Meridian, may be found by the Globe thus ; 


Star to the Brazen Meridian; then the Index will 
thew the Time of the Star’s Culminating. 
CULMUS, in Botanicks, is properly the Stalk 
of Corn or Grafs, but of no other Plant, for that is 
called Cazlzs. 
CULVERING , a fort of Ordnance, of which 


leaft fized Culvering. 

Culvering Extraordinary has 5% Inches Bore, 13 
Foot long, weighing 4800 Pound Weight ; its Load 
above 12 Pound, carries a Shot 5; Diameter, weigh- 
ing 20 Pound Weight. 

Culvering Ordinary, ‘is a Size leffer. 

Culvering of the leaf Size, is that whofe Diame- 
ter is 5 Inches Bore, 12 Foot long , weighing about 
4000 I. carries a Shot 3 Inches 4 Diameter, weigh- 
ing 14 1. 9 Ounces. 

CULVERTAILE, the faftening in of a Ship’s 
Carlings into the Beam, is {0 called. 

CUN, or Cond, aSea Term, fignifying to dire& 
or guide: To Cuma Ship is to dire the Perfon at 
Helm how to fteer her : See Cond. 

CUNEIFORME Os, is a Bone 0 called from 
the Refemblance which it hath to a Wedge; by 
the Ancients called Multiforme, by teafon of the 
various Proceffes on the Infide and Outfide, which 
renders it rough and unequal: It is fituate in 
the Midift of the Bafis of the Brain, and is placed 
“under it like a Bafis, fo that it touches upon moft 
of the Bones of the Head and. the Upper Jaw. 
Blanchard. 

CUNEIFORMIA Offa, are tho Bones of the 
Larfus of the Foot which are accounted the Fourth, 
| Fifth, and Sixth ; and thefe are fo called, becaufe 
they are large above, and narrow below , like 
| Wedges : They link all three at the Side of one a- 
‘Mother, having their upper Part Convex, and their 


Reétify your Globe and Hour Index, and bring the } 


there are the Extraordinary, the Ordinary, and the 


Cus 
Lower Concave, by which means the Muftle 
Tendons in the Sole of the Foor are not hurt ue 
we go. At one End, each hatha Sinus receiving 
Os Naviculare, and at the other End they are join- 
ed to the three inner Bones of the Metatarfus . the 
inmoft of thefe Bones is the largeft, and-the middle 
one the leaft. : ¥ 

CUNEUS, a Triangular Prifm, ora Wedge, 

» CUPPEL or Coppel, an Inftrument in Chymi- 
fry in the Form of a Dith, made o° Athes wel] 
waihd ( to cleanfe them from all their Salt) or of 
Bones throughly calcined: Its Ue is to try and 
purify Gold and Silver; which is done by ming- 
ling Lead with the Metal, and f expofing it in 
the Coppel to a violent Fire a great while; the Im- 
purities of the Metal will then be carried of in 
Drofs, which Drofs is called Litharve of either Gold 
ls geek ‘Tis by the Refiners ufually called -a 
Teft. 

CUPPING.GLASSES : See Gucurbitula. 

CURATIO, is a right Way ot Method of find- 
ing out by Symptorhs and Indications proper Reme- 
dies for any Difeafé, in order to the Recovery of 
Health. Blanchard. 

CURCULIO, the fame with Cron. 

CURIA avifare vult, isa Deliberation that the 
Court intends to take upon any Point ot Points of a 
Caufe, before Judgment be refolved on, 

CURIA Claudenda, isa Writ that licth againft 
him that fhould fence and clofé up his Ground, if he 
refufe or defer to do it. 

CURIASSIERS, are Horfemen that wear Are 
mour, 

CURSITOR, is an Officer cr Clerk belonging 
to the Chancery, that maketh out Original Writs : 
They are called: alfo Clerks of the Courfe; and 

_there be of thefe Twenty four in Number, which 
have allotted to each of them feveral Shires, in 
which they make out fuch Original Writs, as are by 
the Subject required, and are a Corporation of them~ 
felves, 

CURTAIN, in Fortification, is the Front of the 
the Wall of a fortified Place between two Baftions's 
or the longeft ftraight Line that runs about the Ram= 
part , drawn from one Flank to the other, and bor- 
dered with a Parapat five Foot high, behind which 
the Souldiers ftand to fire upon the Covert-way and 
into the Moat. Befiegers feldom carry on their At- 
tacks againft the Curtaim, becau’e ’tis the beft fank’d 
of: any Part. 

CURTATION of @ Planet, in Aftronomy, ac- 
cording to fome, isa little Part cut off from the 
Line of his Interval or Diftance from the Sun. 

; bp ore of England: See Courtefy of Enz- 
end, 

CURVATURE, fignifies Crookednefs, 

CURVE, thé fame with Crooked, 

CURVES or Curvilineal Figures, are in Geo- 
metry, fuch as are terminated or bounded by Cur- 
ved or Crooked Lines : as Circles and Elipfes; and 
all Conick Sections, Spherical Triangles, 69. ate 
Curves. 

CUSTODE admittendo, and Cuftode amovendo, 
are Writs for the admitting or removing of Guar- 
dians, eek 

CUSTODES Libertatis Anglia authoritate - 
Parlamenti, was the Stile wherein Writs and other 
Judicial Proceedings did run during the late Times 
of Trouble, wiz. from the Murther of King Charles 
the Firft, till the Ufurpation by Cromwell; men- 

tioned 


Cu.T - CYC 


tioned and declared traiterous by the Stat. 12. Car. 
2. Cap. 3s 

CUSTOM, is. (both by Common Lawyers and 
Civilians, taken to be) a Law or Right not com- 
mitted to Writing, but eftablifhed by long ufe, and 
by the Confent of our Anceftors hath been, and is 
daily practifed; and ’tis either General or Particular : 
A General Cuftom, is that which is allowed through 
all England. Particular Cuftom is that which be- , 
iongeth to this or that County, or to this or that 
Lordthip, Town, or City. cf 

CUSTOMS and Services , ox Confisetudimibus 
és Servitiisy is a Writ of Right clofe, which lieth 
againft the Tenant that deforceth his Lord of the 
Rent or Service due to him.: Of this fee more at 
” Jarge in the Old Nat. Brev. Fol. 77- 

~CUSTOS Breviuin, a Clerk belonging to the 
Court of Covmon-Pleas, whofe Office is to receive 
and keep all the Writs, and, put them upon Files, 
every Return by it felf; and at the End of every 
Term, to receive of the Protonotares all the Re- 
cords of the Nii prius , called the Poftea. 

CUSTOS Placitorum Corona , feems to be the 
fame with Cuffes Rotulorum. 

CUSTOS Rotulorum, is. he that hath the Cufto- 
dy of the Rolls, or Records of the Seffions of Peace; 
and as fome fay, of the Commiffions of Peace it 
fel: He is always a Juftice of Peace and Quorum 
in the County where he hath his Office. ew 

CUSTOS Spirituclium , or Cuftos of the Spiri- 
tualities, is he that exercifeth Spiritual or Ecclefi- 
aftical Jurifdiation in any Diocefe during thé Vacan- 
cy of the See, which, by .the Canon-Law ,_ be- 
longs to the Dean and Chapter, but at~ prefent 
with us in England, to the Archbifhop of the Pro- 
vince by Prefcription: Howhbcit, divers Deans 
and Chapters do challenge this by ancient Charters 
from the Kings of this Land. 

CUSTOS Temporalium , the Perfon to whofe 
Cufiody a vacant See was committed by the King as 
Supreme Lord, who as a Steward of the Goods and 
Profits, was to give account to the Efcheator, and 
he into the Exchequer: His Truft continued till the 
Vacancy was fupplied by a Succeffor , who obtained 
the King’s Writ De Refiztutione TLemporalium , 
which was commonly after Confecration , yet fome- 
times before. ) 

“CUT a Feather ; if aShip hath too broad a Bow, 
they fay the will not Cut a Feather : that is, fhe will 
not pafs through the Water fo fwiftly as to make it . 
foam or.froth. 

~ CUTANEOUS Diftempers, fach as affect the 
Skin, as the Itch, or Scab, €9c. ' 
CUTANEOUS Glands andVeffels,are fuch asare | © 


iced or terminated in the Cwtzs or Skin. 1% 4 x 
TCURICLEs Scarff Skin, is a Cover of the Skin |__CYCLE of the\ Moon, is a Revolution of 19 
without Senfe, extended outwardly over the | Years, in which time the New Moons return tothe 
whole Skin like a Membrane , full of innumerable fame Days they were on before , and fhe begins 
finall, Pores, accommodated to the avoiding of Inju- | again her Courfe with the Sun. This was inverted: 
rics from Abroad, to the fhutting up of the Cu- by Meton the Athenian, and is, called the Golden 
taneous Veffels, arid to the more accurate. perfect- | Number. That | which occafioned probably ‘the 
ing of Tactile Qualities: It is nourifhed by the pitching upon this Number, was their Obfervations: 
Blood.; for if it be loft or perifhed., it comes a- | that the Lunar Eclipfes happen nearly again on the 
vain: hod its Vellels be but little confpicuous, | fame Day of the Month. 19 Years after the former 5 
Blanchard. of which ‘tis eafy to give many modern Inftances, 
Mr. Luenhoeck found by his paeariene’ car Ecco is with fome the Name of this 

; d of an infinite Quantity o unar Coli ‘ 
ioe mate fn : CYCLE of Indiftion, is a Revolution of three. 
Luftrums ot fifteen Years, after which thofe who 

ufed it began it again, This is more ancient 


very fmall Scales, fo minute, that a, {mall Grain 
of Sand would cover near-200 of them; fo that he 
than the precedent ones, and hath nothing to se 4 
, wit. 


that the Moifture comes out under or ftom betweer 
the Scales. ’ 

CUTIS, is the Skin of a living Man , but Pel- 
isis that which is flead off , and it is the outer- 
moft Cover of the whole Body, or a pretty thick 
Membrane wrought of feveral Filaments of the — 
Veins and Arteries, Nerves and Nervous Fibres, 
complicated and: interwoven with one another, full 
| of Glandules and Lympheduéts, or Veffels that 
convey away the Vapours and Sweat, abounding — 
with a great Number of Pores here and there, and ~ 
fenfibly perforated in many Places to let in and out, 
as occafion requires; as at the Mouth, Noftrils, — 
Eyes, Ears, Privities, Fundament,. 9c. it is thick- 
eft of all upon the Head, moderately hard in the 
Neck and Back, finer in the Face, Penss, and out- 
er Skin of the Scrotum; thin on the Sides, and — 
thinneft of all on the Lips; in fome Places, as the — 
Elbow, Forehead, Soles of the Feet, it fticks very 
clofe together. Blanchard. 

CUTT-BASTION : See Baffion. a 

CUTT-WATER, the Sharpnefs of the Head of 
a Ship below the Beak ; ’tis fo called becaufe it cuts 
or divides the Water before it comes to the Bow: 
This is called’ alfO the Knee of the Head. 

CUVETTE, in Fortification, isa deeper Trench 
about four Fathom broad, which is. ufually funk 
in the Middle of the great dry Ditch till you meet 
with Water, and ferves both to prevent the Be- 
fiegers Mining, and alfo the better to keep off the 
Enemy. ! 

CYCLE , is a continual Revolution of certain 
Numbers , which fueceflively go on without any 
Interruption from the Firft to the Laft, and then. 
return again'to the Firft, and fo circulate perpetu- 
ally. In the Calendar there are three principal — 
Cycles, viz. the Solar, the Lunar , and the Cycle of 
Indiétion. | ‘s 

CYCLE of the Sun, isa Revolution. of 28 Years, — 
in which time the fame Dominical Letter comes 
about again in the fame Order, and Leap-Years ex- 
pire, and the 29th Yearthe Cyele begins again: This — 
Cycle ferves to find the Dominical Letter for any 
Year paft, prefent, or to come. 


ee ee a eee 


To find the Cycle of the Sun. 


Rule. Tothe Year add 9, and divide the Sum 
by 28, the Remainder is the Cycle of the Sun. « 


_ Example. 


To 1701 add g, the Sum 1710 Givided by 28, the : 
the Refidue 2 is the Cycle of the Sun. 


thinks there are no proper Pores in the Skin , but 


with the Heavenly Motions, being eftablithed by 
Conftantine y A. D. 312. Sept..24. who fubftituted 
them, in the room of the Ofmpiads: They were fo 
noted the Year that Tribute was to be paid to the 
Republick,, To find this Jndzf¥ion, fabftra& 312 
from the Year given, and divide the Remainder by 


ie 


‘Yeat of the Roman Indzttion. 


Example, A.D. 1700 
fo 312 

15) 1388 (92 
135 
38 


8 = Inditiion, 


CYCLISCI, are Surgeons Inftruments, where- 
with they fcrape away corrupt Flefh, or the like: 
they are made in the Form of an Half-Moon: 

CYCLOID: If on.a Right ‘Line, as AE, a 
Wheel or. Circle be imagined to. make one, entire 
Revolution, or to move till the Point 4 come to 
touch the Line again at E: The Circle will defcribe 
the Line AE, equal to its Periphery; and the Point 


= 


A will deftribe a Curve Line Aa FE, which is 
called a Cychid or Trochoid, and the Space contain- 
ed within this Curve and the Subtenfe .4E is called 
the Cycloidal Space. 

From the Confideration of which Genefis, ‘tis 
very plain, that the Point 2 which defcribes the 

‘Curve, will every where be diftant from d the Point 
of Conta, by fuch a Part of the Circle as is the 

_Diftance of that Point of Conta& from A, the Be- 

pining of the Line, Thus, when 4d is a Fourth 

_ Part of the whole Subtenfe, then will da be a Qua- 

' drant of the Generating Circle: when Ac is half 

that Tine, then the Ark @ ¢ is a Semi-circle, Soc, 

' So likewife at the other End, when the Ark a¢ isan 

eet eE will be an Eighth Part of the Line 


Propofition. 


Any Semi-ordinate in the Cycloid ¢ or the Right 
Line BF, or bf) 2s equal to its correfponding 


called, according: to fome Anthors, becaufe they de- | 


' i and omitting the Quotient, what remains is the | 


Right Sine in the Generating Circle, Cas BD; 
bd). tgaetber with the Arch of that Sine, AD, 
or a ape ir 


ay! 

2, 
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This is proved from the Confideration of ‘the 
Manner of ‘the Generation of the Cycloid above de- 
livered: For fince the Right. Line CB is equal’ to 
the Semi-circular Ark ADC, the Right Line DF 
muft be equal to the Quadrantal Ark 4 D+ forthe 
feveral Arks of the moving Circle do every’ whete 
generate Right Lines equal to themfelves’; where- 
fore any Semi-ordinate drawn to the Curve of 
the Cycloid muft be compounded of d fo DF, 
viz. a Right Line equal to’ the Part of the 
Ark that hath revolved, and of bd and BD ‘the 
Right Sine of that Ark in the Generating’ Circle, 


Q. B, ID} i 
4 Corollaries. 


1.Hence tis plain, that by means of the Cy- 


| cloida Right Line may moft eafily be found equal 


to any given Ark of a Circlé, or to its whole Cir- 
cumference 3 and confequently’ the Quadrature of 
the Circle may Geometrically be had, if this Cy- 
cloid be a true Geometrical Curve, as indeed it is 
not. 


2. If you fuppofe de, De, and de to be every 
where diawn equal to the Right Lines bd, BD, 
and bd; the Curve Line connecting their Extremi- 
ties will be an Ellipfis (by a Propoft which you will 
find under the Word Elliptical Space ) for the whole 
Aggregate of all thefe Right Lines, or the Elliptical 
Space will be double of the Semi-circular one; 2. ¢. 
as B eis to BB; and confequently the Curvilineal 
Space Ae CD Awill be equal to the Semi-circular 
Space ADC A. 


3. DF (z.¢. De + eF) = Quadrant DA, 
wherefore fince the Whole BG = toa Semi-circle , 
the Remainder BD + FG muft alfo be equal toa 
Quadrant; but BD = De (by Cor. 2. ) wherefore 
éF will be equal to FG; and the fame Way of ar- 
guing will always prove ef above, equal to fg be- 
low, wherefore all the Indivifibles in each being 
equal, ‘the Space e¢ Af F will be equal to the 
Space FGE.. Hence, 


4. "Tis plain, that the Cycloidal Space 23 always 
triple of the Generating Circle. } 


For the Refangle B CEG is equal to the whole 
Circle (becaufe on one Side is the Radius, and the 
other the Semi-circumference,) that is, is equal to 
the Semi-ellipfis 4¢ CD A; wherefore, if, out of 
it you take the Quadrant of the Ellipfis B ¢ e CB, 
what remains, which is the Trapezium Ce GEC, 
muft be equal to the other Quadrant of the Ellipfis, 
or to the Semi-circle. But it was proved in 
Cor. 3. That the ae Space FG E was hese 

ie ) 


CYYOL 


FCA mutt alfo be equal to the Semi-circle; an 
confequently the whole Sewi-cycloidal Space A FE 
CA mutt be equal to three Semi-circles , and there- 
fore the whole Cycloidal Space triple of the Gene- 
satifig Circle. O.E D. A 
Opherwie page Sr te 
The Redtangle:AE is equal) to two Circles, ‘and. 
the Semi-ellipfis “4 @C/A to, one, wherefore the re- 
maining to : 
_ therfuch Circle, and its lower half to a Semircircle, 
as wél] as its upper.one ; but in the lower half, the 
Figure FGE = to the Figure ee Af F in‘the upper 
half; wherefore counter-change themyand the Space 
CE AFA muft be equal to a Semi-circle, and con- 
fequently the Semi-cycloidal Space equal to three Se- 
emi-circles. O.E:D. 
of The following Demonftration of the fame Propo- 
fition Uhad from Mr. Humphry Ditton, who is very 
‘skilful in Things of this’ Nature: “Tis very fhort 
cand plain, ‘and depends on the Arithmetick of In- 
finites. Thus, 

The Figure is a Semi-cyclotd, where the Arks do, 
do, dO, gc. are fuppofed to be in Arithmetical 
Proportions, and confequently fo will the Lines ¢o, 
co, GO; éc. which from the Nature of the Cy- 
cloid’ axe all. equal feverally to thofe Arks: Now 
thefe being a Series of Arithmetical Proportions, 
will be to as many equal to the greateft, as 1 to 


Ss 


2 (by Prop. 2. of Dr. Wallis’s Arith. Infinit.) where= 
fore the Space Cd O S= + SD, but + SD =to the 
whole Circle ; wherefore the whole Cycloidal Space 
CDS muft be equal to three Semi-circles, 
y Shank 
The Linea Celerrimi Defcenfus, as ’tis called, or 
‘the Curve which any heavy Body would defcribe, 
fuppofing it-to defcend with the greateft poffible 
Swiftnets, is the Ark of a Cycloid. This Fobn Ber- 
noulli, 1 think, firft propofed, as a Problem to be 
difcovered, and it hath often been folved, but very 
briefly and eafily by Mr. John Craig, in Philof. 
Tranfact. N. 268. In the Atta Erudiiorum Lipf. 
for May 1690, p_217. there isa Method of Inve- 
ftigation for this Line by James Bernoulli. 
CYEMA, the fame with Embryo. 
CYGNUS, the Swan, a Conftellation in the 
Northern Hemifphere, confifting of 35 Stars. 
CYLINDER; the Hollow within every Piece of 
Ordnance, is called her Concave Cylinder. 
CYLINDER, is a Solid Body, made by the Ro- 
tation of a Reétangled Parallelogram about one‘of 
its Sides. 


i. Since every Cylinder hath a Circle for its 


Bafe,. it will be very proper to denote its Bafe | 


‘thus, 
d | Circle's) And then; if the Alritudé of the Cyliniler 

be called b (2: ¢. its height ) the Solidity of the G- 
linder will be exprefled thus, ¢7 dd b. cf 


F; wherefore the Trilinear Figure AfF 


Space 4e CEC mutt alfo-be ‘equal to ano- | 


i¢d d (the Reafon of which you have undér 


J J OLE 
‘ai If therefore the “Altitudes of any two Cylinders 


be' equal to the ‘Diarhetets of their Bafes, fuch Cy- 
linders muft be to one another, as the Cubes of thet 
Diameters or Altitudes’; for here, b the Height 
being the fame with d, the Diameters of the Circle 
of the Bafe. If in one Cynder it be called d, 
and in the other D, the Solidity of the former will 
be tr ddd, and-of thé latter +rD DD; but 
doubtlefs +7 being a common Efficient or Maulti- 
plier: 4rddd: $y DDD::ddd: DDD; that 
is, the Cylinders are as thie Cubes of their Diame- 
ters, SOLE, Ds 


3. Every Cylinder is triple of a Cone of the fame 


Bafe and Height; which fee proved in Proportion of 
Solids. 


rs 


4. Every Cylinder is to a Sphere infcribed, and of 


the fame Bafe and Height as 3 to 2. 


If the Square and Quadrant with the Diagonal 


ad, be fuppofed to revolve round the Axis b d, the 
Squire will generate a Cylinder, the Quadrant an 
Hemifphere, and the Triangle 2a dba Cone all of © 
the fame Bafe and Height. 


And fince Circles are as the Squares of their Di- 
ameters, and that the Square of eh (= 0 of df) 
=O gh(=O0 hd).+O Af, by47.e.1; there- 
fore the Circle defcribed by e4, or its ed, muft 
be equal to two Circles defcribed by g 4, and by 
bf: Take away then the common Circle, defcribed 
by bf from both, and there will remain the Circe 
defcribed by g h= to the Ring defcribed by eft. 
And thus it will alwaysbe, that (v.gr.) the Circle 


decribed by kz, will be equal to the Annulus or — 


Ring made by the Motion of i/; wherefore all the 
Rings made by the Reyolution of e f,id, €¢fc. muft 
be equal to all the Circles defcrib’d by the Motion 
of gh, mk, €sc. that is, all the Solid, compofed 
of the Rings made by the Motion of the Parts of 
the Trilinear Figure cf 2b a, thall be equal to all 
the Circles generated by the Elements of the Tri- 
angle ad b: Wherefore fince the Cone is + of the 


Cy/inder on the fame Bafe and Height, and that the 


Solid made by the Trilinear cf 20 a, is alfo another 
third Part, as being equal to the Cone; the He- 
mifphere muft be 3 of the Cylinder, and confequent- 
ly, if the Bafeé and Altitude of the Cynder were 
equal to, the Diameter of the Sphere, the whole 
Sphere would be } of the Cynder. 


Cor. . 


, 
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Cor. 1. From hence we have the Dimenfions of 


the Sphere and Cylinder, both as to Solidity and 
Surface; for let dbe the Diameter of the Sphere and 


Gjinder, and rd the Circumference of the Bafe of 


the Cylinder; then will the whole Bafe be ! r dd, 
(whichalfo is the Area of a great Circle of the Sphere;) 
and this Bafe multiplyd by d the Altitude, gives 
ix ddd for the Solidity of the Cynder; and there- 
fore, by this Prop. } of that gives the Sphere (i. ¢.) 
¢rddd= Solidity of the Sphere: and that lat 
Quantity divided by 5d (one Sixth of the Diameter) 
gives r d d the Surface of the Sphere. 


2. Which Surface rd d is manifeftly Quadruple 
of tr dd, the Area of a great Circle of the Sphere, 
or the Bafe of the Cylznder. 


3- Wherefore, by multiplying r d (= to the Peti- 
phery of the Bale of the Cynder’ by d the Altitude) 


you have r dd for the Curve Surface of the Cylinder ; | 


which therefore is equal (taken without its proper 
Bafes) to the Surface of the Sphere ; and confequent- 
ly, adding in the Bafes (each-of which is4r dd) 


the whole Surface of the Cynder, Bafes. and all, | 


will be 147 dd, that is, to the Surface of the 
Sphere as 3 to 2, 


4. The Square of the Diameter (dd): To the 

Area of the Cucle ¢r dd:: Isasd:4rd, (for dd 

q4d::d:~rd) that is, as the Diameter to + of 
the Circumference, ’ 


5- Becaufe the Solidity of the Cylinder is ir ddd, 
therefore the Cone of the fame Bafe and Height will 


| be sr. ddd, which is plainly the Difference be- 


tween -rdddand trd dd, the Solidity of the Cy- 
Linder and Sphere ; fo that the Cone is equal to the 


Exce/s of the Cylinder above the Sphere; and the 
Cone, Sphere and Cylinder are as 3,2 and 1; {0 that 
the Sphere is two Thirds of the Cylinder, See this 
laft proved much fhorter under the Word Indivifibles, 


If you confider a Cylinder, as compofed of an in- 
finite Number of Cylindrical Surfaces decreafing (as 
_ the Circles of the Bafe on which they fland) in A- 
rithmetical Progreffion ; if you call the outermof or 
_ greatelt Surface S| and the Radius of the Bafe 7, the 
Solidity of the Cylinder will be expreffed by £7 S: 
And it will be diverting to meafure a Cylinder by 
both of thefe different Ways, in order to fee how 
| nearly they will agree. 

CYLINDROID, a folid Figure with Elliptical 
Bafes parallel and alike fituated, 

CYLINDRUS, isa Plaifter made oblong, which 
| fome Phyficians call Masgdaleo. Blanchard. 

CYLLOSIS: See Cyllum. : 

CYLLUM, fignifies a Leg put out of Joint out- 
wardly; alfo one Lame and Crooked. , 

CYMA, among the Botanifts fignifies the Top of 
any Plant or Her 


C Ys 


CYMATIUM, a Member of Architeture, where- 
of one’ Half is Convex, and the other Concave: 
There are two Sorts of Cymatiums, viz. one called 
Douctres or Right Gula, the moft advanced Part of 
which is Concave ; and the other Talon or Reverfed 
Gula, which hath its mot advanced Part Convex 
but is hollow. below, as the firft is above, : 

CYMBIFORME Os : See Os Naviculare. 

CYNANCHE and Lycnanche, fo called becaufe it 
is frequently incident to Dogs:and Wolves, isan In- 
fiammation of the inner Mufcles of the Larynx, ac- 
companied with a Difficuity of Breathing, and a 
continual Fever. Blanchard. 

CYNANTHROPIA, is MadnefS given by aDog, | 
wherein the Patient fies Light, or any thing that is 
bright and fpiendid; fears Water, and trembles-at 
the Sight and Remembrance of ity It proceeds ufir- 
ally from a poifonous Bite, or the like, of fome mad 
Creature, asa Dog, a Wolf, éo°c. Blanchard, 

CYNICUS Spafmus, the Convulfion of the 
Mufeles of the Mouth, by which the Face is { diz 
ftorted , that it refembles the Countenance of a 
grinning Dog, 

CYNODES Orevis, is a Canine Appetite, or an 
extreme Hunger join’d with Vomiting or a Loof- 
ne‘s: It arifes froma too much or a too acid Fers 
ment in the Stomach. Blanchard. 

CYNODESMUS, is the Band which ties the 
little Skin of the Yard to the Glands. 

CYNODENTES, are thofe Teeth between the 
Axle-Teeth and the Grinders, called Caninz, Colu- 
mellaves, and Oculares; Eye-Teeth, as we fay. 
Blanchard. 

CYNOREXIS: See Cynodes Ovexis. 

CYNOSURA, aConftellation confifting of feven 
Stars; otherwife called Urfa Minor, or the Little 
Bear, in the Tail of which is the Polar Star. 

CYPHER, or Nought, thus noted (0), which put 
before a Figure, fignifies nothing (except in Decimal 
Arithmetick, where it augments, being put before, 
in the fame Proportion as when put after Integers ) 
but after a Figure it increafes it by Ten > and fo on- 
wards in Decuple Proportion,or by Tens,ad Infinitum. 

CYPHOMA, or Gyphofis, Crookednefs of the 
| Back. 

CYPHOSIS, is the bending of the Vertebres of 
the Back toward the Back Parts. 

CYRTOMA, isa Bunch on the Back, or a Tu- 
mor in any other Part. 

CYRTOSIS, the fame with Cyrtoma. 

CYSTAROS, is the Gut call’d ReStum, the lower- 
moftiof all; alfo the Fundament. 

CYSTICA, are Medicines ufed againft Diftem- 
pers in the Bladder. 

CYSTIC Gemelli, a very fmall Branch of the 
Cehack Artery difperfed through the Gall-Bladder. 

CYSTIS, is the Bladder that holds the Urine or 
the Gall. ; 

CYSTIS Choledochws,the fame with Folliculus fells. 

CYSTOTOMY, the cutting of a Bladder. 


Ee DAM YE 


DAM 


ACRYODES, are Ulcers which continually 
1) {end forth Matter. Blanchard. 

DACTYLE, is the Foot of a Latin Verfe 
confifting of three Syllables, whereof the firft is long, 
and the other two fhort; as Carmina. 

DACTYLONOMY, is the Artof Numbring on 
the Fingers, ; 

DADO, a Term in Archite&ture, by fome Wri- 
ters ufed for the Dye, which is the Part in the Middle 
of the Pedeftal of a Column between its Bafe and 
Cornice : Tis of a Cubick Form, whence the Name 
of Dye is given to it. 

DAILY MOTION of a Planet: 
Motion. 

DAMAGE, is generally taken to fignify any Hurt 
or Hindrance that 2 Man taketh in his Eftate ; but 
in Common Law it is Part of that the Jurors be to 
enquire of, pafling for the Plaintiff or Defendant 
in a Civil Aion, be it Perfonal or Real: For after 
Verdi& given of the principal Caufe, they are like- 
wife asked their Confciences (touching Cofts, which 
are the Charges of the Suit, called of the Crvilians, 
Expenfe Litis ,) and Damages, which contain the 
Hindrances that the Plaintiff or Demandant hath 
faffered, by means of the Wrong done to him by the 
Defendant or Tenant. 

This Word Damage (in Law) has two feveral 
Significations, the one Properly and Generally, the 
other Stristly and Relatively: Properly , as it is in 
Cafes where Damages are founded upon the Statute 
of 2H. 4. Cap. 1. and 8 H. 6. Cap. 9. where Cofts 
are ‘icioded within this Word Damages; for Da- 
mage, in its proper Signification, is faid a Demendo, 
when by Diminution a thing becomes worfe; and in 
this Senfe, Cofts of Suits are Damages to the Plain- 
tiff, for by it his Subftance is diminifhed. But when 
the Plaintiff declares the Wrong done him to the 
Damage of fach aSum, this is to be taken Relative- 
dy, for the Wrong which is paffed before the Writ 
brought, and are affefled by Reafon of the Trefpafs 
aforefaid, and cannot extend to the Cofts of Suit, 
which are future, and of another Nature. 

DAMAGE CLEERE; Damna Clericorumisnow 
affefsd by the Tenth Part in the Common Pleas, and 
the Twentieth Part in the King’s Bench and Exche- 
quer, of all Damages (exceeding five Marks) reco- 
vered either by Verdi&, Confeffion, or Judgment of 
the Court in all A@ions upon the Cafe, Covenant, 
Trefpafs, Battery, falfe Imprifonment, Dower, and 
all others wherein Damages are uncertain, which the 
Plaintiff was to pay to the Prothonotary, or chief 
Officer of that Court wherein they are recovered, 
before he fhall have Execution for them. This was 
Originally only a Gratuity given to the Prothonota- 
ries, and their Clerks, for drawing Special Writs 
and Pleadings, which afterwards grew to a Certain- 
ty; but now this is taken away by 17 Car. 2. ¢. 6. 
for that it was an unneceflary Charge and Burden 
upon the King’s Subjects. 

DAMAGE Feafant, in Common Law, is when 
Stranger’s Beafts are in another Man’s Ground with- 
out Licence of the Tenant of the Ground, and there 
do feed, tread, and otherwife fpoil the Corn, Grafs, 
Goods, and fuch like; in which Cafe the Tenant, 
whom they Damage, may therefore take, diftratn, 
and impound them, as well in the Night as in the 
Day: But in other Cafes, as for Rents and Services, 
and fuch like, none may diftrain in the Night. 


See Diarnal 


Toe A\LV 


DAMNATA Terra, is the fame with the Caput 
Mortuwm of the Chymifts, being only the Earth or 
Mafs that remains in the Retort, ¢¢c. after all the 
other Principles are forced out by the Fire. 


DANCETTE, a Term in Heraldry, when the 


Out-line of any Bor- 
dure or Ordinary is 
of this Shape, that 
is, indented in and 


out very largely, in | 


which only it differs from Indented: 


There is a bearing of a Bend 
called double Dancette; thus, he 
beareth Azure, a Bend double 
Dancette Argent. 


DARKENED Room: See Obfcura Camera. 
DARK Tent, is the Term which fome Writers 
give to a Box made almoft like a Desk with Optick 
Glaffes, to take the Profpect of any Building, For- 
tification, Landskip, ¢gc. This isa Portable Ca- 
mera Obfcura, or Darkened Room : See the Deferi- 
ption under Ob/cura Camera. 

DARSIS, is an Excoriation of the Skin. Blan- 
chard. 

DARTUS, is the fecond or inner Tunick of the 
common Coats, which immediately cover the Tefti- 
cles; it arifes from the Membrana Carnofa, and 
feems to be Mufcular from its Power of conftrué- 
ing and wrinkling it felf up; it adheres to the Tx- 
nica Vaginalis that lies under it by many Membra- 
nous Fibres. Ruyfch faith, that it hath the Meim- 
brana alfo under the Carnof{a Adipofa. ’ 

DASSYMA, is a fuperficial Inequality of the in- 
ner Part of the Eye-lids, accompanied with a Red- 
nefs. Blanchard. 


Things or Quantities as are fuppofed to be given or 


known, in order to find out'thereby other Things or 


Quantities which are unknown or fought for; and 
Euclid ufes the Word Data (of which he hath a 
particular Tra@) for fuch Spaces; Lines, and Angles, 
as are given in Magnitude, or to which we can ‘af 
fign others equal: See Given. 

DATIVE CASE, is the third Cafe in the Declen- 
fion of Nouns, Pronouns, ¢4c. and is fo called, be- 
caufe ’tis ufually governed by a Verb, which implies 
fomething to be given to fome Perfon, and the thing 
is put in the Accufative Cafe, and the Perfon in the 
Dative. , i 


DAVIS Quadrant, is the common Back-Qua- | 


drant: See its Defcription under the Word Back- 
fiaff. : 

DAVIT, a Piece of Timber ina Ship, having a 
Notch at one End ; in which, by a Strap, hangs 2 
Block called the Fi/b-Block: And the Ufe of this 
Block is to hale up the Fluke of the Anchor, and to 
faften it at the Ship’s Bow or Loof. This Davit is 
{hiftable from one Side of the Ship to the other, as 
Occafion ferves. 


There is a {mall Davit in the Ship's Boat , which | 


is fet over her Head with a Shiver, in which is 
brought the Buoy Rope wherewith to weigh the 
Anchor; and itis made faft to the Carlings in the 


Boat’s Row. 
. DAY, 


DATA, is the Term in Mathematicks for fuch : , 


is 


DEB 


DEC 


_ DAY, is either Natural or Artificial; the former 
is determined by the Motion of the Sun round the 
Earth in 24 Hours; the Artificial Day is the Time 
betwixt the Sun’s Rifing and Setting; to which is 
oppofed Night, which is the Time that the Sun is 
under the Horizon. 

The Natural Day is alfo called Czvzl, becaufe it is 
by divers Nations reckoned divers Ways; the Baby- 
lonians began to account their Day from the Sun- 
rifing ; the Jews and Athenians from the Sun-fetting, 
whom the Halans follow to this Day, beginning 
their firft Hour at Sun-fet: The Egyptians began at 
‘Midnight, as we account our Aftronomical Day, but 
the Umbrz began at Noon. 

The Natural Day, beginning at Noon or Mid- 
night, is always equal; but that which is accounted 
from Sun-rifing or fetting is unequal; and the Arti- 
fitial Day is every where unequal, but juft under the 
Equinottial Line. 

DEAD-MENS-EYES, in a Ship, are a Kind of 
Blocks, having many Holes inthem, but no Shivers ; 
and through them the Lamnters go, which make faft 
the Shrowds below to the Chains. Sometimes, but 
rarely, the Main-Stays of a Ship are fet taught by 
Dead-Men’s-Eyes and Lanniers. The Crowfeet al- 
ways do reeve through Dead-Men’s-Eyes. 

DEAD-RECKONING, at Sea, is that Eftima- 
tion, Judgment, or Conjecture, which the Seamen 
make of the Place where a Ship is, by keeping an 
Account of her Way by the Log, by knowing the 
Courfe they have fteered by the Compafs, and by 
rectifying all with Allowance for Drift, Lee, Way, 
oe according to the Ship’s Trim; fo that this 

eckoning is without any Obfervation of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and is to be rectify’d as often as 
any good Obfervation can be had. 

DEAD-RISING, a Term in a Ship for that Part 
of her which lies aft between the Keel and her Floor 
Timbers, and next adjoining to the Stern-Poft under 
the Bread-Room in a Man of War. 

DEAD-WATER, isthe Eddy Water juft behind 
the Stern of a Ship; and if a Ship hath a great Ed- 
dy follows her Stern, they fay fhe tzakes much Dead 
Water: This is fo called becaufé it doth not pafs 
per fo fwiftly as the Water running by her Sides 

oth. 

- DE BENE ESSE, a Term in Common Law, as 
when the Defendant’s Depofition or Bail is only al- 
lowed for the prefent, but after more full Examina- 


_ , tion is either to ftand or fall. 


DEBENTUR, was a Kind of Writing firft given 
in the late Times of the Ufurpation to the Soldier, 
to fecure the Payment of his Arrears; "tis ufed alfo 
in the Exchequer; and in the King’s Hou Deben- 
tures are given ufually to the Servants, for the Pay- 
ment of their Wages, Board-Wages, and the like. 
The Word is mentioned in the A& of Oblivion, 
12 Car.2. ¢.2, and fince the late Revolution hath 
been ufed in many Aas of Parliament, efpecially in 

that which relates to the forfeited Eftates in Treland, 
out of which the Soldier’s Debentures are appointed 
to be fatisfied, rr W. 2. 

DEBET and Solet, is a Writ of Right which 
hath thofe Words in it, as formal Words not to be 
omitted; as if a Man fue for any thing that is now 
firft of all denied, and which hath been enjoyed by 
himfelf and his Anceftors before him; as for a Mill, 
common Pafture, ¢ac, then both Debet and Solet 
muft be ufed in the Writ of Right. 

_ DEBILITY, isa Weaknefs of the Body procced- 
ing from Swooning, Fainting, Hunger, Difeafe, or 
otherwife.’ Blanchard. > > 

» DEBITO, is a Writ that lieth whee 4 Man ow- 


+ 


eth Money upon Obligation, or other Bargain for 
any-thing fold unto him, 

DEBRUISED, a Term in Heraldry, when a Pale, 
€%¢. is born upon any Beaft in an Eicutcheon ; for 
then they fay, the Beaft 2s debrui/ed of the Pale. 

DECAGON, isa plain Figure in Geometry, ha- 
ving 10 Sides and Angles ; and if they are all equal 
to one another, ’tis then called a Regslar Decagon, 
and it may be infcribed in a Circle. 


Propofition. 


The Stde of a Regular Decagonis in Power and Length 
equal to the greateft Seginent of an Hexagon, cut 
according to Extreme and Mean Proportion. 9. ¢ 
13. Euclid. 
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Let the Line db, the Radius or Side of an Hexz- 
gon, cut into Extream and Mean Proportion in e, 
(P. 11. ¢. 2. Euchd.) be applied to the Circle in the 
Point b, and then produced till ba@ be the Side of a 
Decagon, or the Chord of 36°. 

I fay b @ is equal to be, and the Oba = be, 

Draw bc, ac, anddc. 


Demonftration. 
The Angle bc a= 36°, and confequeiittly the 
equal ones cba and @, each = 472°; wherefore J bc 


muft be = 108°. Allo fince d b = be, the =Angles 
d and dcb mnft be exa&t =36°. and therefore the 
whole Angle a ¢d= 72°. or the Angle of a Penta- 
gon; wherefore the A’sabeand adc are Similar, 
and confequently ad: ac::ac:ab, that is, ad: 
db:: db:ba; wherefore the whole Line da is 
cut into Extreant and Mean Proportion; and there- 
fore, fince db is alfo fo divided by the Suppofition, 
the whole Line da:b d:: as the whole Line db : 
b a, but in the fame Proportion is bd to be; where- 
fore b a muft be equal to b e, and the Power of one 
to the Power of the other. 

A Fortification alfo confifting of 19 Baftions, is 
fometimes called a Decagon. 

DECAMP, when an Army raifes its Camp, and 
departs from the Place where it lay before, they 
fay it is Decamped. 

DECANT; to Decant a Liquor, is to pour off 
the clear Part of it by Jeclnation, as the Chymifts 
{peak, that foit may be without any Matter or Sedi- 
ment ; and this AG@tion theChymifts call aDecantation. 

DECEMTALES : See Tales. 

DECEPTIONE, is a Writ that lieth againit him 
that deccitfully doth any thing in the Name of ano- 
ther, for one that receiveth Damage or Hurt thereby, 

DECIDUOUS, is that which is apt or ready to 
fall, and is ufed in reference to, the Flowers and 
Seeds of Plants: Thus the Botanifts fay, in fome 
Plants the Perianthium ox Calyx is deciduous with the 

Flow- 


DEC DEC 


Example 1. Where one Decimal multiplies 
another. : 


Flower, i.e. falls from of the Plant with it, but,in 
others it is not. 


DECIES TANTUM, is a Writ which lieth a- 3365 
gainft a Jurorwhich hath taken Money for the giving 322 
of his VerdiG@; called fo of the Effect, becautfe it 1s teed 
to recover ten Times fo much as he took. 730 
“DECIMAL Fraction, isthat which hath for its 730 
Denominator r. with.a Cypher or Cyphers annex- naa wd 
ed; as ws ws) 7S, OE 308030 


Which Denominator, for Brevity and Conveni- 
ence fake, is moft commonly expreffed by a Point 
or a Comma fet on the Left-hand of the Numera- 
tor; thus, .5 is 5. .46 is 46. and 125 is a Hundred 


Here the Produé& is only 8030, but a Cypher is 
prefixd to make up the five Decimal Places, there, 
being fo many in both Fa@tors, am 


Twenty five Parts of any thing, fuppofed to be divi- 0006 464 
ded. into roo fuch Parts. 5 9 
N.B. As Cyphers fet on the Right-hand of Inte- 3C0030 4176 


gers do increafe, the Value of them Decimally, as 2, 


E le 2. i 
20, 20¢, 9c. fo when fet on the Left-hand of wample 2. _ Where one Faétor is an Integer, the 


other a Decimal Fraction. 


Frattions, they decreafe the Value Deczmally, as ,5. 
305. 005. EFe. but fet on the Left-hand of integers, nie 3085 4644 
or on the Right-hand of Fraétions, they fignify no- 9 
thing, but only ‘to fill up Placess, thus, ,5000..or : — 
000%, is but five Units. atin’ LLG rane gs 417,6 
: a he 2) 
1. To reduce any Vulgar Fraétion, as‘ fappofe + S50 


of a Pound, Shilling, Mile, Yard, Day, Hour, ¢fc. 
to a Decimal Fraétion of the fame Value, whofe De- 
nominator fhall be 10003 (I fay 1006, for 10 or 100 
are not large enough to do\it without a Fraétion.) 

Say, by the Rule of Three, As 8 the Denomina- 
tor of the Vulgar Fraétion : 1s to 5 its Numerator :: 
So will 1000 the Denominator affigned : Be to a 4th 
Term, which, by working, you'll find to be 625. 
and therefore 24. or ,625. isa Decimal of the fame | 
Value with the former Fraction 4. 

2. Addition and Subftrattion of Decimals is per- 
formed juft as Integers, only Care muft be taken | 
about duly placing each Part; as to which be fure 
to place all the Points one under another, then add or | 
fubftract as in common Arithmetick, diftinguiiliing 
from the Sum or Remainder fo many Figures for 
Decimals, as are the moft Decimal Places. in any of 
the given Numbers, as in the following Exam- 
ples. 


Note, That when a Decimal Fra&ion, ox mix’ 
Number, is tobe multiplied by an Unit ; Bir 
phers annexed thereto, (as 10, 100, 10C0, EFC.) “tis 
only xemoving the Separatrix fo many Places to- 
wards the Right-hand in the Multiplicand, as there 
are Cyphers annexed to the Unit: Thus, if 7652 
were to be multiplied by oom 


if ie 652 
fe) ab 
1585 The Produ& will > y uo 


100050 7652 


The Reafon of which is, becaufe there can be no 
more Decimals in the Product, than were in both: 
the Faaors; and the Cyphers any where on the 
Rigtdisn’ may be omitted, as being of no Value 

ere. : 

By Multzplication, Decimals are reduced to the’ ‘ 
known Parts of fuch Integers as they are Decimals 


In Addition, 573567 64588 of, in.thi manner : Multiply the given Decimal by : 
| 3705 O37 the Number fhewing how many known Parts of the ' 
586 3005 next inferior Denomination are equal to that Inte- 
5 ger, and purfue this as far as it will go, v. gr. r 
saan aliainn What is the Value of this Decimal 8687; that is, 
2,80067 745285 »8687 of a Day, or of a Pound Sterling, gc. 
: 38687 of a Day= 20h. 38087 of a Pound= 
In Subftrattion, From 35,5 24 (50+ 55's (20.175. ad. bg 
Take 20,98679 ji 
ae sisi 34748 : 1753740 
Remains 14,§1321 17314, He 
From 16,05 | 20,8488 | hati 7480 
Take 10,9999 60 ) 3740 
Remains 5,0501 559780 44880 
Q 4 
Multiplication of Decimal Fraétions. Pers Toma 
556800 159520 


General Rule. 

To find the Value of any Decimal of a Pound of 
Englifh Money, there is this ready Rule in Practice: 
Suppofe it were required to find the Value of ,8687 


"Tis no matter in what Order either Multiplicand 
or Multiplicator ftand, only obferve, That there muft 
be juft as many Decimal Parts cut off by the fepara- | of a Pound ; double the firft Figure 8, and becau’e | 
ting Point from the Produé, as there are Decimals | 6 (the next Figure ) exceeds.5, add the Excefi, 
in both Fattors: The Work is juftas in Integers. | which is1, to the former Double, and twill make ) 

Ww 


DEC. 


DEC 


it 17; account thofe for Shillings: Then imagining 
that 1, by which 6 exceeded 5, to be taken as 10, 
and to ftand before the next Figure 8, it will make 
18; from which abate 1, and the Remainder 17 is 
‘the Farthings, which make 4d. 19. fo that the 
Decimal was 17s. 4d. 14. - 

Alfo ,319 of a Pound = 6s. 4d. 3.9: 

If the Second Figure be juft 5, add one to the 
Shillings, and account the third Figure for the Far- 
things; if it belefs than 5, add nothing to theShil- 

dings, but account it as fo many Tens, the third 
Figure for Farthings. 


Divifion of Decimal Frattions. 


General Rule. 


Work in all Cafes, as in Divifion of Integers, 
‘but only obferve, that there be juft as many Decimal 
‘Places (and no more) in the Divifor and Quotient 
together, as there were in the Dividend. 


22)8,030(,3,65 . 22)8,030(3,65 22)80,30(3,65 
66 / 66 66 
Sen .. oo ey 
143 143 143 
$22 132 132 
110 t1o 110 
110 110 IIo 
a) ° fe) 


‘In Decimal Divifion there are Nine Cafes, all per- 
formed by the General Rule with a few Directions, 
as followeth. 

1. To divide a whole Number by a greater whole 

( Number ; 

To the Dividend add Cyphers at Pleafure, and 
the Quotient will be all Decimal Parts, ac- 
cording to the Number of Cyphers added: 

Thus, if 22 were to be divided by 365. 


365) 22 0900 (,602, €Fc. 


2190 


1000 
73° 


—— 


9 AF 


. 


2. To divide a leffer whole Number by a greater 
mix'd Number ; 

Add as many Cyphers to the Dividend, as (at 
leaft) there are Places in the Divifor : 


Thus, 3565) 22,0000 (6,02 


Here, becaule there are four Decimal Places’ in the 
Dividend (by the annexed Cyphers) and but two 
in the Divifor, there muft be two in the Quotient. 

_ 3. To divide a whole Number by a Decimal Fracti- 

on, annex (at leaft) as many Cyphers to the Di- 

vidend, as there are Places in the Divifor: 


Thus, 5365) 22,0000(602 
| Here, there being three Places of Decimals in the 


__ Divifor, and but three in the Dividend, there can 
be none in the Quotient. 


4- To divide a mix’d by a whole Number: 


22) 85030 (365 
Here, there being no Decimals in the Divifor, but 


three in the Dividend, there muft b= tice in the 
Quotient. 


5. ae divide a mix’d Number by a mix’d Numé 
er, 
enh 22) 80,30 G65. 
Here, the Dividend having two Places of Deci« 
mals, and the Divifor one, there muft be one 
in the Quotient. 
6. To divide. a-mix’d Number by a Decimal 
Fraction, as if 80,30 were to be divided by 
. 9365, here add three Cyphers to 80,30 the Di- 
vidend, becaufe it may have as. many or more 
Decimal Parts than are in the Divifor, and it 


will ftland 
Thus, 365) 8c,3c000 (22,00 
730° 
730, €FC- 


And becaufé the Dividend hath five Places of 
Decimals, and the Divifor but three, there 
muft be two in the Quotient. . 

7. To divide a Decimal by a whole Number: 

22) 58030 (,0365 

Here needs no Cyphers be annexed, becaufe the 
Dividend is (apparently) bigger than the Di- 
vifor ; but becaufe the Dividend has four Pla- 
ces init, and the Divifor none, a Cypher muft 
be prefixed in the Quotient to fupply it, and fo 
the true Quotient will be ,c365. 

8. To divide a Decimal by a mix’d Number: 

3965) s803¢ (522 

Here, ‘tis plain the Quotient muft be ,22..becaufe 
there are four Decimals in the Dividend, and 
but two in the Divifor, 

g. To divide one Decimal by another : 

922) 8036 (3,65 
Here ’tis plain by the General Rule. 
But fometimes Cyphers muft be added to the Di- 
' vidend, as when the Divifor is bigger than the 
Dividend : 
Thus ,36s) ,22,0000 G6c2 

Where fix Places of Decimals being in the Divi- 
dend, and three in the Divifor, three muft alfo 
be in the Quotient. 


Note, That when any Number (either Decimal 
or Mix’d) is given to be divided by an Unit, 
with Cyphers annexed thereto (asic, 100, 
Icco, Ge.) it is only removing the Separatrix 
in the Dividend fo many Places farther toward 
the Left-hand, as there are Cyphers annex’d to 
the Unit, prefixing Cyphers to the Dividend 
to fupply the vacant Places (if need he :) 

Thus, if 7562 were to be divided 


19 759.2 
Ico 7562 
By 71000 The Quotient is < 7,562 
10000 37502 
I99CcCO 507562 


DECIMIS Solvendis pro Poffeifionibus alienigena- 


rum, is a Writ, or Letters-Patents, yet extant in 


| the Regifer, which lay againft thofe that had farm’d 


the Priors Aliens Lands of the Kings, for the Re- 
tor of the Parith to recover his Tythe of them. ; 
DECK of a Ship, is a Planked Floor on which 
the Guns lie, and the Men walk to and fro, In great 
Ships there are three Decks, Firft, Second, and 
Third, beginning to account from the loweft; and 
fone alfo have an Half Deck, which reaches from 
the Main Maft to the Stem of. the Ship, There is 
alfo a Quarter-Deck, which is from the Steerage 
aloft to the Mafter’s Round-Houfe. There is alfo 
| fometimes a Spare Deck, which is the uppermoft of 


? 


DEC 


DEC. 


all, and is between the Main Maff and the Mi/fen: 
This Deck is called alfo the Orlope :' Which fee, 

DECLARATION (in Common Law) is a fhew- 
ing in Writing the:Grief and Complaint of the De- 
marndant or Plaintiff, againft the Defendant or Te- 

\ hant 5 wherein ‘he is fuppofed to have received fome 
Wrong; And this ought to be plain and certain, 
both becaufetit impeaches the Defendant, and’ alfo 
compels him to an{wer thereto: 

DECLENSION; of a Difea’e, is when it recedes 
from its Height, and the Patient is beyond Danger: 
See’ Acme: ~~ 

DECLINATION Apparent, is the Diftance of 
the apparent Place of a-Planet from the Equator. 

DECLINATION of the Sun, is the Diftance of 
the Parallel to the. Equator which the Sun runs in 
any Day, from the Equator it felf: And this Diftance 
(on the Globe) isreckon’d on the Meridian ; and ac- 
cording as this Diftance is towards either of the Poles 
of the World, ’tis called North or South Declination, 

To find the Sun’s greateft Declination; you mutt, 

by fome very large Quadrant, or fuch like Inftru- 
ment, take the Sun’s greateft Meridian Altitude, and 
his leaft at the two Solftices; the Difference between 
which is the Double of the Sun’s greateft Declina- 
tion, or the Diftance of the Tropicks; wherefore 
half of it is the thing fought. 
* To find the Sun’s or Star’s Declination by the Globe 
ot Sphere ; bring the Sun’s Place, or the Star to the 
Meridian, and the Degrees from the Equinottial 
there reckoned either North or South, are the Decli- 
nation'at Noon. 

To find the Declination of the Sun Trigonometri- 

cally, having given his greateft Declznatzon and Di- 

ftance from the next Equinottzal Point : 


_ Say, As the Rad.ts tothe Sinz of the Sun's Diftance 
“from the next Equinottial Point , [0 1s the Sine 
of the Sun's greateft Declination to the Sine of 

the prefent Dechnation. 


; Example: Suppofe the Sun’s Diftance from the 
next Equinoétial Point to be 30°. oc. The 
sreateft Declination 23°. 30’. 


Then to the Sine of 30°. 00’. 93698970 

add the Sine of 23°. 30’. 95600700 
And the Sum (lefs Rad. ) = Sine 

CGELb 3: 30's $ 19;299670 


which is the Sun’s prefent Declination required. 

How to find the Declination of a Planet or Star 
that hath Latitude, fee Newton’s Aftron. Britan.p.1o. 

In the Pythagorean or Copernican Sy/tem, the Sun’s 
Declination is exprefs'd by the Complement of his Di- 
france from the Pole, or by the Diftance of the Pole 
from the Horizon of the Difk, and is called the Re- 
flettion: And the Proportion to find it is this ; 

As the Rad.to the Sine of the Diftance of the two 
Poles of the Ecliptick and the Equator:: So is the 
Sine of the Sun’s Longitude to the Co-fine of his 
Diftance from the next Pole: The Complement. of 
which laft, is the Refleétzon, the Diftance of the Sun 
from the Horizon of the Disk, or his Declinatzon, 

DECLINATION of the Marzner’s Compa/s, is 
its Variation from the true Meridian of any Place. 
How to find this, fee in Varzation. 

DECLINATION True, is the Diftance of the 
True Place of a Planet from the Equator. } 
DECLINATION of @ Wall ox Plane for Dials, 
is an. Arch. of the Horizon, comprehended either 
between the Plane and the Prime Vertical Circle, 


| Planes. 


if you account it from the Eaff or Weft, ox elfe bes: 


_ tween the Meridian and the Plane, if you account 


it from the North or South, od} 4 
. There are many ways given by Authors, for find, - 
ing the Declnatzon of a Plane; of which, all thofe. 
that depend on'the Magnetick Needle deferve to, 
fufpected upon many Accounts, .The common Mes ~_ 
thod alfo, by finding the Sun’s Horizontal Diflance 
from the Pole’ of. the Plane, is fubje& to manyEp 
rors and Difficulties. Mr. Qughtred’s way, bya 
Semi-circle drawn on a Square one is the fidoe 4 
and eafieft:Method that can be well thought on of ' 
that Nature; but then there is Difficulty in fetting 
the Pin truly perpendicular, as well. as in placing 
the Board truly Horizontal ; ‘and at the fame timeis _ 
required the Sun’s Declination and Azimuth to be’ _ 
had exaaly. The very beft way therefore that 1 
ever met with for finding the Dec/ination of a Plane, 
is to get, on a large {quare Piece of Brafs or Wood, _ 
a Limb accurately divided into 360 Degrees, and Wr 
Gf it can be _) every § Minutes; “on the Center of 
which moves an Horizontal Dial, purpofely. made 
for the Latitude of the Place, and which hath a 
fmall Bit of fine Brafs fixed on its Meridian Line, 
like a fiducial Edge, to cut the’Degrees in the Limb. 
The Ufe of which is very eafy; for at any time _ 
when the Sun fhines, you need only apply that Side 
of the Square to the Plane where are 60 Degrees on 
the Limb ; ard then fetting it as nearly as youcan 
horizontally, turn the Dial about, till it fhew ex- _ 
aaly the true Hour of the Day (which before muft _ 
be rightly found, and a Watch fet to it ) and then © 
will the fiducial Edge cut the Degrees of the Plane’s © 
Declination; and which way to account it will 
eafily feen, becaufe the Dial pointing true North 
gives you an Idea of all the Points of the Compafs. 
And this'Method will be of great Uf to'fuch, 
whofe Bufinefs is to make many Dials in or‘near 
the fame Latitude. m 
DECLINATORIES, are Boxes fitted with a _ 
Compafs and Needle, to take the Declination of i 
Walls for Dialling, gee. , vy 
DECLINING Ereé Dials, how to make; fee 
Dial in Ereé& declining Dials. : : 
DECLINING Ereé# Planes : See Erest declining — 


a 


; 


DECLINING A an % Dials, are thofe 


Reclining 
whofe Planes neither face direftly any of the Four 
Cardinal Points; nor are they either perpendicular 
or parallel to the Horizon. 

For the defcribing of thefe Dials; firft make an 
Ereét one for the given Declination, according to 
the Direction in Fret? Declining Dials; then let the 
Height of the Stile above the Sufi bethe ~ 


Difference BSEPeRS. die Co Tatithde ana 


oa ev ee 


Sum of 
Inclination, 
Reclination. 

DECLINING § 707715 Planes:SeeDial Blan. 

DECLIVIS Mufculus: See Obliquus defcendens 
feu Dechvis. “ 

DECOCTION, is a boiling of fome Plants, 
Roots, Seeds, ¢¢’c. for Medicinal Ufe, being the 
fame as Apozem: Which fee. 

DECORTICATION,, the peeling or unhusking _ 
of Roots, Seeds, Fruits, gc. or the freeing of them 
from their Barks, Rinds, Husks, or Shells. . ; 

DECORUM or Decency, in Architefture, isa 
{uiting of all the Parts and Ornaments of a Building, 
fo as they (fhall become the Station; as Vztruvius 
fhews, when he fpeaks of adjufting the feveral ne 

eTs 


_ at the Bottom of which is a Guat 


_ from the Bottom, 

_ the Ground, which 
| other Obfervations, 
_ guefs by their Soundings what Coafts they are upon, 


_ Ground come up upon the Tallow 
| are upon Ouzie Ground > which 


a Knight of the Shire; and a like Wiit to levy Two 


: Court, without fi fiicieut Caufe made out. 


DEF 


ders to their Natural Affections; and he, as Mr.- 
Evelyn obfervés, would never have placed a Corin- 
thian Column at the Entrance into a Prifon, nor one 
ofthe Tuscan Order before the Portico cf a Church. 

-DECREPITATION of Sea Sait, or of SalGem- 
ma, isa Word ufed by the Chymifts for a kind of 
Calcination of Salt thus; an earthen unglazed Pot 
is heated red hot over the Fire, and then an Ouncc 
of Saltis thrown into it, and the Pot is prefently co- 
vered;.a great cracking Noife arifes, whence comes 
the word Decrepitation, \f more Salt be to be de- 
crepitated, the Pot muft be kept ftil] red hot, and 
you muft proceed as at firft. The Defign of it is 
to free the Salt from fuperfluous Moifture > but it 
renders the Salt fo porous and apt to imbibe the Hu- 
midity of the Air, that it muft always be kept ina 
Viol well ftopp'd, or elf the Air will foon moiftenit 
anew. 

DECUPELATION, the fame with Decantation: 
Which fee. . : 

DECUSSATION, a Term in Opticks , is the 
crofling of any two Lines, Rays, é€yc. when they 
meet ina Point, and then go onapart from oneano- 
ther. 

DECUSSORIUM , is a Surgeon’s Inftrument, 
wherewith the Dura Mater being highly preffed, is 
accurately adjoined to the Skull , that the Purulent 
Matter gathered betwixt the Skull and the Skin, cal- 
led dura Meninxz, ox Mater, may be evacuated by a 
Hole made with a Surgeon’s Inftrument, called Tre- 
panum. Blanchard. 

DE DEONERANDA pro rata Portionis, isa 
Writ that lies where a Man is diftrained for Rent 
that ought to have been paid by others proportiona- 


ly. 

DEDIMUS Potefatem ; is a Writ whereby a 
Commiffion is given to a private Man, for the Spee- 
ding of fome A& appertaining to a Judge ; and by 
the Czvilzans is called Delegation. 

DEEDS, in Common Law , fignify Writings, 
that contain the Effet of a Contra made between 
Man and Man: See more in Fuit. 

DEEP Sea-Line, isa fmall Line to Sound with, 
when a Ship is in very deep Water at Sea ; at theEnd 
of it isa piece of Lead, called the Deep-Sea-Lead, 
of white Tallow, to 
Gravel, Sand, Shells, or the like 
and to know the Differences of 
having been before diftovered by 

and entred in their Books, they 


bring up Stones, 


though they cannot fee Land. ‘If it happens that no 
» they guefs they 
f they difcover by 
founding again with a Woollen Cloth upon the Lead, 
whereby this Ground will be brought up. 

_ DE Effendo quietum de Tolonto, is a Writ which 
lieth for them which are by Privilege freed from the 
Payment of Toll, / 

DE Expenfis Militum, 


s is a Writ , commanding 
the Sheriff to levy fo much 


a Day for the Expences of 


| Shillings a Day for every Citizen and Burgefg, called 
| De expenfis Crvium o Burgenfium. 
| “DEFAULT, in’'Law iq Non-appearance in 


DEFECTIVE or Deficient Nouns, 
are fuch as want eithera Number, 
| x are Indeclinable, 


| DEFEIZANCE, fignifies (in Law) a Condition 
‘elating to a Deed, as an Obligation, Recognizance, 


in Grammar, 
a particular Cafe, 


Statute, which being performed by the Obligor 
\r Recognizor, the A@ is difabled and annulled, as 


\) 


DEF 
if it had never been done. The Difference between 
a Provifo or a Condition in Deed, and a Defeizance, 
is this, That a Provifo or Condition is annexed orin+ 
ferted in the Deed or Grant , whereas 4 Defeizance 
is ufually a Deed by it felf. ; 

DEFENCES, in’ Fortification , are all forts of 
Works that cover and defend the oppofite Pofts, as 
Hanks; Parapets, Cafemates, Fauffe-Brays : Tis al- 
moft impoffible to fix the Miner to the Face of a Ba- 
tion till the Defences of the oppofite one are ruin’d : 
7.¢. till the Parapet of its Flank is beaten down, 
and the Cannon in all Parts that can fire upon that 
Face which is attacked, are difmounted. 

DEFENDANT, a Term in Law, is he that fu- 
eth in an Aétion perfonal, as Tenant is he which is 
fued in an AGion real. ‘ 

DEFENDEMUS, a word ufed in Feoffment or 
Donation, and bindeth the Donor and his Heir to 
defend the Donee: 

DEFENSIVE, or Defenjitive Medicines, in Surge- 
ty, are Remedies applied outwardly to prevent an 
Inflammation, or any other. Symptom that feems to 
threaten any Part, from arriving fo far-as to that Part, 

DEFERENT, in Aftronomy, an imaginary Cir- 
cle or Orb (in the Prolemaick Syfem,) which is there 
fappofed , as it were to carry about the Body of the 
Planet. “Tis the fame with the Eccentrick. The 
two Points where the Epicicle interfeas the Defe- 
rent, are called the Points of the greateft Elongation. 

DEFICIENT Nouns : See Defective. f 

DEFICIENT Numbers , are fuch , whofe Parts 
added together make lefs than the Integer, whofe 
Parts they be; as Eight, whofe Parts being One, 
Two and Four, make but Seven ; likewife the Parts 
of Sixteen make but Fifteen, and of Forty five make 
but Thirty three. 

DEFILE, in Fortification, is a flraight narrow 
Lane or Paflage, through which a Company of Horfe 
or Foot can pafs only in File, by making a {mall 
Front, fo that the Enemy may take an Opportunity 
to ftop their March, and to Charge them with fo 
much the more advantage, in regard that tho’ in 
the Front and Rear cannot reciprocally come to the 
Relief of one another, Hence to go off File by File 
is called Defiling, 

DEFINITION, is an exact Defcription, explain- 
ing the Nature of a thing by Effential Attributes. 
And there are three things neceffary to makea Def- 
nition good. 

T. It muft be Univerfal ; 2. e. it muftcontain the 
whole Thing defined ; therefore (as the Author of 
the Art of Thinking would have it) the common De- 
inition of Time to be the Meafure of Motion, is not 
good ; for Time may be the Meafare of Reft as well 
as Motion. 

2. It muft be proper, that is, it maft agree with 
the Thing defined, 

3. It muft be clearer than the Thing defined, that 
is, it ought to render the Jdea of it more plain and 
diftin@ ; and make usas much as may be to under- 
ftand the Nature of it, and be ferviceable to us to 
give a Reafon of its principal Properties, which is 
that which we ought chiefly to confider in Definitions. 

DEFLAGRATION, in Chymiftry, is the en- 
kindling and burning of, in a Crucible, a Mixture 
of Salt or fome Mineral Body, with a Sulphurous 


one, in order to make a Purification of the Salt, or 


a Regulus of the Mineral ; of which fee Sal Prusel- 
la and Regulus of Antimony. : 
DEFLECTION, isthe Tendency of a Ship from 
her true Courfe by the Reafon of Currents, eRe. 
which divert her, and turn ‘< out of her right way. 


ne cnc naman en ER a Ph 
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DEFLUVIUM, isa Diftemper in Trees, where- 
by they lof their Bark ; “tis caufed by a fharp Hu- 
mour, that diffolves the Glew whereby the Bark is 
fafined to the Wood ; and fometimes by too much 
Drought. 

DEFLUXION : See Catarrh. ; 

DEGLUTITION, Swallowing, is an Animal 
Aion, whereby Meat chaw’d in the Mouth, or a= 
ny thing more liquid, defcends into the Stomach by 
the Motion and Contration of the Fibres of the 
Gullet. Blanchard. ‘ 

DEGRADATION, isa Term in Painting,which 
exprefles the leffening and rendring confufed the Ap- 
pearance of diftant Obje@sina Landfkip, fo as they 
{hall appear there as they would to an Eye placed at 
that diftance fiom them. 

DEGREE, is the 36othPart of the Periphery of a 
Circle, it is fub-divided into 60 Parts, called Mz- 
nutes, and cach of them again into 60 Parts more, 
called Seconds, and fo into Thirds, &c. 

DEGREE Parodick : See Parodical. 

“DEGREES of Fire: The Chymifts reckon Four 
Degrees of Fire. The frft is made by only 2 or 3 
Coals, and is the moft gentle Heat of all. The 2d, 
is with 4.0r 5 Coals, or only juft to warm the Vef- 
fel fenfibly, but fo that you may endure your Hand 
upon it for fome Time. The 3d Degree is when 
there is Heat enough to make a Pot boil that is full 
of 5 or 6 Quarts of Water. The 4th Degree is as 
great a Heat as can be made ina Furnace ; but all 
thefe muft admit of fome Variations, according to 
the Circumftances of the Operations, Furnaces, Vef- 
fels, Quantity of Matter, €7c. ; 

DE]JECTION, the fame with Ejeétion ; is going 
to Stool, or an Evacuation of the Excrements by the 
Periftaltick Motion of the Guts. 

DELEGATES, in Law, are Commiffioners dele- 
gated or appointed by the King’s Commiffion, to fit 
pon an Appeal to him in the Court of Chancery, 
and is granted in Three Cafes ; Firft, When a Sen- 
tence is given in an Ecclefiaftical Cainfeby the Arch- 
bifhop, or his Official. Szcowdly, When a Sentence 
is given in any Ecclefiaftical Caufe in Places exempt. 
Thirdly , When Sentence is given in any Admiralty 
in Suits Civil or Marine, by order of the Civil Law. 

DELETERIOUS or Deletery Medicines, are fach 
Things or Particles as are of a poifonous Nature. 

DELF, one of the Abatements of Honour in He- 
raldry, being a Square in the Middle of the Efcut- 
cheon. See Abatements of Honour. 

DELIGATIO, Swathing, is a part of Surgery 
that concerns the Binding up of Wounds, Ulcers, 
broken-Bones, €fc. and it is either Simple or Com- 
pound: The Simple is either equal or unequal ; the 
equal is only round, which! fwathes the affected 
Member without any Declenfion to either Side; the 
unequal is divided into Afcra and Szma, which at 
leaft differ upon the Account of one being greater 
and the other lefs; Afcia declines little from a Round, 
but Sima much. There are a great many more Di- 
fin‘tions of Swathing, taken from the Likenefs of 
the Parts. which are {wathed, or from certain Ani- 
mals and other Things. Blanchard. i 

DELIQUIUM Antmi,Swooning,the fame with E- 
clipfis,Lipothymia,Syncope,A[phyxea,Lipoplychia, &c. 

DELIQUIUM Chymicum, is either a Diftillation 
by the Force of Fire; ora melting of the Calx, 
which is fufpended in moift Cellars, anda Refoluti- 
on of it into Lixivious Humour; thus when Salt of 
Tartar, or any fuch fixed Alkali is fet in a Cellar or 
fome fuch cool Place in an open Veffel’, it will run 


into a Kind of Water, which the Chymifts call Oz/ 


of Eartar per Deliquium. 
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DELIRIUM, is a Depravation of the Imagina- 
tion and Judgment, arifing from a tumultuaty and 
diforderly Motion of the Animal Spirits, occafioned 
by a Fever; whereupon the Perfons afteSted {peak 
{everal abfurd and incongruous things. Blanchard. 

DELPHINUS , the Dolphin, a Conftellation im 
the Northern Hemifphere, containing 10 Stars. 

DELTOIDES, is the Name of a triangular Mus 
fcle, in Form like the Greek Letter O ; it proceeds 
from the Clavicula or Channel-Bone, from the ups 
per Procefs of the Shoulder-Blade, and from the Pro- 


‘cefs of the fame, which is called Spzniforme ; and 


being faftned to the Middle of the Os humerz, lifts 


it dire&tly upwards, or fomewhat forwards or back+ 


wards, according to the Direstion of its differing Se= 
ries or Fibres. ‘ 
DELUGE, the fame with an Inundation or over- 
flowing of the Earth, eitherin part, or in the whole, 
by Water. There have been feveral very notorious 
Deluges or Floods, whofe Memorials are recorded in 
Hiftory ; as that of Ozyges which overflow’d almoft 
all Attica, and that of Deucalion which drowned all 
Theffaly in Greece; but the moft terrible one that 
ever was, was that which is ufually and very proper- 


ly called the Univerfal Deluge , ox Noah’s Flood, 


which overfiow'd and deftroyed the whole Earth, and 
out of which only Noah and thofe with him in the 
Ark efcaped. 


.Men have been very follicitous to account for this’ — 
difmal Judgment Philofophically, and to difcover 


from whence fuch an amazing Quantity of Water 


‘could come as was neceflary to cover all our Globe 


to the Height of. 15 Cubits above the higheft Hills, 
for to that Height, Mofes faith exprefly, Gen. vil. 20. 
the Waters prevailed ; and {ome have made fo bold 
with him, as to deny there were any Mountains at 
all before the Flood, though he exprefly mentions 
them as a Standard for the Height of the Water ; 
and others have denied the Univerfality of the De- 
luge, though the Text be as plain as Words can 


deliver, That all the Hills over the whole Earth were’ 
covered. Others have hadsrecourfe to the fhifting of. 


the Earth’s Center of Gravity, and fo will have its 
Parts all drowned fucceffively : And our famous 
Theorift, Dr. Burnet, makes an Earth as it were on 
Purpofe to be drowned at that time ; which being’ 
in the Form of an orbicular Cruft on the Face of the 
Sea (as we now call it, for he faith there was none 


before the Deluge) fell down into the Water, and fo 


drowned its Inhabitants. 
Now for my own part, I fhould not at all be in 


care how to find Water for fuch a Cataftrophe, if 
that were all that appeared neceffary to enquire af 


ter; for I could eafily believe, that the Great Crea 
tor of the World could foon either educe Subterra- 
nean, bring dow Superceleftial, or create Waters 
on purpofe for fuch an Occafion ; for nothing can be 
too hard for Omnipotence to effet; and I dare not 
make my Underftanding a Judge how far it may be 
expedient for Him to make ufe of His Almighty Pow- 
er without Secondary Caufcs. 

But the Matter lies not here, the S.S. tells us, 
That the Waters of the Deluge came from two 


Funds, the Great Deep below and the Rains above ;_ 


to thefe therefore we mutt ftick, and look no further, 
Again, when we look into the Internal Parts of the 
Farth, even to the Greateft Depth Men have ever 


or mind, we find there that the Body 


digo’d 

of the Terreftrial Globe is compofed of Stra- 

ta , Rows or Layers lying one over another , and 

which appear to every one that obferves them to be 

Sediments of a Flood; befides, in the Bodies of 

thefe Strata, though never fo folid, nay even a 
e 


= 
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ed within the Solidity of the firmeft Flints, Marble, 
Stone, ¢9c. we find a prodigious variety of the Ex- 
uvie or Remains of Fifhes, fuch as their Shells, 
Teeth, ac. as well Marine ones, as thofe which 
live in Lakes and Rivers: And from a. due Obier- 
vation of thefe, and repeated Confiderations upon 
them, it was, that the Learned and Ingenious Dr. 
Woodward, Profeflor of Phyfick in Grefham College, 
founded what he delivers upon this Subject; which 
therefore is not fo much a Theory, as neceflary De- 
ductions, and unavoidable Con‘equences drawn from 
Matter of Fact. 

And from hence it is, and hence only, that he 
deduces the following Jnferences relating to the U- 
miverfal Deluge, in his Naiural Hiftory of the Earth; 
which appear to me very reafonable, and are thefes 

1. That thefe Marine Bcdies, and the other Spoils 
of Frefh-water Fifhes, were born forth of che Sea by 
the Univerfal Deluge, and on return of the Water 
back again from off the Earth, they were left be- 
hind at Land. 

2. That during the time of the: Deluge, whilft 
the Water was out upon, and covered the Terre- 
trial Globe, all the Stone and Martie of the Antedi- 
' Juvian Earth; all the Metals in it; all the Mineral 
Concretions; and in-a Word, all Foffils whatever 
that had before attained any Solidity, were totally 
diffolved ; their Conftituent Corputcles were disjoin- 
ae and their Cohefion perfeétly ceaféd; and that 
the faid Corpufcles of thofe folid Foffils, together 
with the Corpufcles of thefe which were not before 
folid, fuch as Sand, Earth, and the like; as alfo all 
Animal Bodies and Parts of Animals Bones, Teeth, 
Shells; Vegetables and Parts of Vegetables, Trees, 
Shrubs, Herbs; and, to be fhort, all Bodies what- 
foever that were either upon the Earth, or that con- 
ftituted the Mafs, if not quite down to the Abyfs, 
yet quite down to the greateft Depths we ever dig; 
all thefe, he fays, were affumed up promifcuoufly in- 
to the Water, and fuftained in it, in fuch manner, 
that the Water, and Bodies in it, together made up 
one common Mafs. 

3. That at length all the Mafs that was thus born 
up inthe Water, was again precipitated and fubfid- 
ed toward the Bottom: And that this Subfidence 
happened generally according to the Laws of Gra- 
vity: That Matter, Body, or Bodies which had the 
‘greateft Quantity or Degree of Gravity, fubfiding 
firfl in order, and falling loweft: that which had 
the next, or a fiill leiler Degree of Gravity fubfiding 
next after; and fo in their feveral Courfes: That 
which had the leaft Gravity finking not down till 
daft of all, but fettling at the Surface of the Sedi- 
ment, and covering all the reft: That the Matter 
fubfiding thus, form’d the Strata of Stone, Earth, 
Marble, Coal, ¢¢c. of which Strata lying one upon 
another, the Terrefirial Globe, or at leaft as much 
of it as hath ever been difplayed to Human view, 
doth ‘mainly confift, 

4. That the Strata of Marble, Stone, and of all 
other folid Matter attained their Solidity, as foon as 
the Sand or other Matter, whereof they confift, was 
arrived at the Bottom, and well fettled there + and 
that all thofe Strata which are folid at this Day, 


| have been fo ever fince that time. 


5. That thefe Strata lying thus one on another, 
were all originally parallel; and they were plain, 
even and regular, rendring confequently the Sur- 
face of the Earth even and {pherical ;° that they 
were contiguous, and not interrupted or broken as 
‘we find them now}; and that the whole Mafs of the 
Water lay then upon them, above them all, and 
keg a Fluid Sphere environing round all the 

obe, 
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6. That after fome time, by the Force of an A- 
gent feated within the arth, thefe Strata were bro- 
Ken on all fides the Globe ; ‘that they were di/loca- 
ted, and their Situation varied, keing elevated in 
fome Places, and depreffed in others 3; and from 
hence arofe all the Mountains, Valleys, and other 
Inequalities of our prefent Earth’s Surface; all the 
Caverns and Grotto’s, all the Perpendicular and 
Horizontal Fiffures ; the Channel of the Sea, all I- 
flands, ¢7¢. In one word, the whole Terraqueous 
Globe was put, by this Diftuption and Diflocation 
of the Strata, into the Condition which we now be- 
holdit. Nat. Hift. of the Earth. Part 2. 

_And afterward, in Part the 3d. confidering far- 
ther this Matter of the Univerfal Deluge, he con- 
cludes from his Ob/ervations ; ; 

1. That the Deluge of Noah was truly Univerfal, 
and laid the whole Earth under Water, covering all, 
event the higheft Mountains, quite round the Globes 

2. That at the time of the Deluge, the Water of 
the Ocean was firft brought out on the Earth, and 
that it was immediately ficceeded by that of the 
Abyfs, which was alfo brought out on the Surface of 
the Globe. 

3. That upon the Difruption of the Strata, and 
the Elevation of fome, and the Depreffion of others 
of them, which followed afier that Diftuption to- 
wards the End of the Deluge, this Mafs of Water 
fell back again into the deprefs’d and loweft Parts of 
the Earth,into Lakes and other Cavities into the 4/- 
veus or Channel of the Ocean; and through the Fit. 
fures whereby this communicates with the Ocean 
in the Abyfs, which ir filled till it came to anc 4gui- 
librium with the Ocean. 

4. That the Deluge commenced in the Spring Sea- 
[on, the Water coming forth upon the Farth in the 
Month which we call May, 

5- That the Deluge did not happen from an acci- 
dental Concourfe of Natural Caufes, but that many 
things were then done, which never could poffibly 
have been done without the Affiftance of a Superna- 
tural Power: That the faid Power ated in this Mat- 
ter with Defign, and with the higheft Wifdom: And 
that as the Syftem of Nature was then, and is fill 
{upported and eftablifhed, a Delige neither did nox 
could happen naturally. 

The Learned and Ingenious Mr. Whiffon, now 
Mathematical Profeffor of the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, in his New Theory of the Earth, fappo‘es, and 
indeed makes it very probable from feveral furprifing 
Co-incidences (as the exaét Correfpondence between 
the Solar and Lunar Year, fuppofing, as he doth, 
that the Earth moved in a Circular Orbit before the 
Delyge: That the Earth at the Time of the Deluge 
fhould be in its Perihelion, which is indeed the natu- 
tal Effet of a Comet’s pafling by at that time, and 
drawing it from a Circular to an Elliptical Orbit : 
And alfo, That the Moon was then in fuch a Place 
of its Orbit, as to be equally attraéted by the Earth 
when the Comet paffed by; I fay, he renders it very 
probable) that a Comet defcending in the Plane of 
the Ecliptick towards it Perihelion, paffed juft be- 
fore the Earth on the fir Day of the Dehige: The 
Confequences of which he thinks would be, That 
this Comet, when it came below the Moon, would 
raife a prodigious, yaft and ftrong Tide, both in the 
fmall $eas, which, according to his Hypothefis, 
were in the Antediluvian Earth (for he allows no 
great Ocean there, (as in ours) and alfo inthe Abyfs, 
which was under the upper Cruft of the Earth. This 
Tide he fuppofes would rife and increafe all the time 
of the approach of the Comet towards 'the Earth, 
and would be at its greateft Height when the Comet 

Ff2 was 
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was at its leat Difiance from it. By the Force of 
which Tide, and alfo by the Attraction of the Co- 
met, he judg¢s, that the Aby/s muft put on an Ellip- 
tick, or rather exactly Oval Figure, whole Surface 
being much larger than the former Spherical one, 
the outward Cruft of the Earth incumbent on the 
Abyfs, muft needs accommodate it felf to that Figure, 
which yet it could not poffibly do while it held folid 
and conjoined together ; and therefore he concludes, 
that it muft of neceffity be extended, and at lait 
broken by the violent Force of the faid Tide and At- 
tration, and confequently have innumerable Gaps 


and Clefts made quite through it, out of which the, 


included Water of the Abyfs mutt iflue, and [0 help 
to occafion the Deluge. — Rt 

He fuppofes farther, That this Comet in its De- 
{cent towards the Sun, paffed fo clofe by the Body 
of the Earth, as to involve it in its Atmofphere 
and Tail fora good while, and confequently left a 
vaft Quantity of Vapours both expanded and con- 
denféd on its Surface; a great Part of which being 
very much sarify’d after thei firft Fall, would be 
foon drawn up into the Air again, and afterwards 
fall down on the Earth in vaft and prodigiowlly vio- 
lent Rains ; which was. the Caufe of the Forty Days 
Rain mentioned by Mofes in his Hiftory cf the De- 
luge. But the other great Rain, which with this 
lafted for 150 Days, was caufed (he faith) by the 
Earth’s coming a fecond time into the Tail of the 
Comet: And from this double coming of the Earth 
into, firft, the Atmofphere, and then the Tail of the 
Comet, he fuppofes half the Water of the De/uge to 
be derived, as the other half came from the Abyfs ; 
whofe Waters he fuppofes were continued to be 
brought out from the Preflure of that Water which 
came from the Comet, which he thinks would prefs 
downwards with a mighty Force, and endeavour to 
fink the ontward Cruft of the Earth down into the 
Abyfs, and this would force the Subterranean Wa- 
ter up through the Clefts and Fiffures before made 
in the Cruft by the Violence of the Tide above- 
mentioned. And at laft, toremove this vaft Orb 
of Waters again, hefuppofes a mighty Wind to have 
arifen, which dried up fome, and forced the reft 
down into the Abyfs through the Clefts or Fiffures 
by which it came up in a good meafure before; on- 
ly that a good Quantity indeed retired into the Alveus 
of the great Ocean (now firft made) and into leffer 


~ 


Seas and Lakes, &9c. From the Calculation of this" 


Comet he concludes, That the Deluge began on the 
17th Day of the Second Month from the Autumnal 
Equinox (or on the 27th Day of Nouember, in the 
ulan Stile extended backward) in the 2365th Year 
of the Julian Peried, and in the 2349th Year be- 
fore the Chriftianc£ra. He afferts alfo, That the 
Waters of the Deluge were ftill, calm and free from 
Commotions, Storms, Winds and Tempefts of all 
forts, during the whole rime the Ark was afloat upon 
them: That at the Deuge the Earth was firft divi- 
ded into two vaft-‘Continents almoft oppofite to one 
another, and feparated by a vaft Ocean, as it is now ; 
and alfo, that fince the Deluge, there neither hath nor 
will be any great or general Changes in the State of 
the World, till a Period be put to the prefent Courfe 
of Nature. How he makes out thefe things, the 
Reader will find in his New Theory of the Earth, 
which is very well worth the careful Perafal of every 
Mathematical and Philofophical Reader. 
DEMAINE, or Deme/n, Dominicum, isa French 
Word, otherwife written Domaine, and fignifieth, as 
Hottoman faith, Patrimonium Domint, in verbis feu- 
dalibus, verbo Dominicum, where, by divers Autho- 
rities, he proveth thofe Lands to be Dominicum, 


is ordinarily called Demeans, that is, neither Fee nor 


‘and alfo Tenants of the Common Law; the Reafon — 
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which a Man holdcth originally of himfelf, and tho® 
to be feodum which he holdeth of a Superior Lord. 
la England no common Perfon hath any De= 
maines imply underftood, for all dependeth either 
mediately or immediately on the Crown; for when 
a Man in pleading would fignify his Land to be his 
own, he faith, That he is or was feiz’d thereof in 
his Demainz, as of Fee, Lit. lib.1, C.1. whereby 
he meaneth, That although his Land be tohim and 
his Heirs for ever, yet it is no true Demaine, but 
dependeth upon a Superior Lord, and he holdeth by © 
Service, or Rent in lieu of Service, and by both 
Service and Rent, uN 
This Word Demaime is diverfly taken; fomctimes 
more largely, as of Lands and Tenements held for 
Life, esc. and fometimes more ftri@ly, as for fuch 
only as are generally held in Fee. This Word is 
fometimes ufed for a Diftinétion between thofe 
Lands that the Lord of the Mannor hath in his own 
Hands, or in the Hands of his Leffee, demifed up- — 
ona Rent for Term of Years or Life, and fuch o- ~ 
ther Lands appertaining to the faid Mannor, which 
belongeth to the Free or Copy-holders. And the ~ 
reafon why Copy-hold: is accounted Demainzs, is, 
becaufe they that be Tenants to it, are judged in 
Law to have no other Right, but at the Will of the 
Lord; fo that itis reputed itill, after a fort, to bein 
the Lord’s Hands: And yet in cammon Speech that 


Copy. Note alfo, That Demaine is ometimes ued 
ina more fpecial Signification, and is oppofite to 

Frank-Fee: For Example, Thofe Lands which 
were in the Poffeflion of Edward the Confzffor, are 
called Ancient Demaine, andothcrs be called Frank- 
Fee. Kitchin, Fol. 58. And the Tenants which — 
hold any of thofe Lands, be called Tenants in An- 
crent Demaine, the other Tenants in Frank-Fee, 


is, becaufe Tenants in Ancient Demaine cannot be 
{aed out of the Lord’s Court. if 
DEMI-BASTION, is a kind of Fortification that a 
hath only one Face and one Flank. a 
DEMIL-CANNON doweff, the Name of a great’ * 
Gun; (the ordinary ones are about 6 Imches bore, — 
5400 Ib. Weight ; fome 1c, fome 11 Foot long, and 
carry a Shot of 30 Pound Weight;) it carries point 
blank 156 Paces; its Charge of Powder is I 4Pound — : 
Weight. There are alfo two Sizes of Demi-Can- — 
non above this, which are fomething larger, as the ~ 
Demi-Cannon Ordinary, which is 6; Inches Bore, 
12 Foot long, weighs 5620 Pounds; its Charge of ~ 
Powder is 17 Pounds 8 Ounces, carries a Shot 6!In- 
ches in Diameter, and whofe Weight is 32 Pounds, 4 
and the Piece fhoots point blank 162 Paces. el 
Demi-Cannon of the largeft fize, is 6 Inches Bore, 
12 Foot long, of 600c Pounds Weight; its Charge 
is 18 1b. of Powder, and the Piece fhoots pointblank: 
180 Paces. eS F. 
DEMLCULVERING, 2 Piece of Ordnance; the 
common fort of them are 4! Bore, 27colb. Weight, — } 
10 Foot long, carries a Shot of tc Pounds 11 Oun- 
ces, is charged with 7 Pounds 4 Ounces of Powder, 
and fhoots Point blank 175 Paces. + a 
Demi-Culvering of the loweft Size, is 44 Inches 
Bore, 10 Foot long, of 2ocolb. Weight; itsCharge 
is 6 Pound 4 Ounces of Powder; it carriesa Ball 
of 4 Inches Diameter, and of 9 Pound Weight, and 
heel range is 174 Paces. ; 
Dewi-Culvering of the Elder fort is 4 Inches Bore, 
10 Foot long, and } of 30co lb. Weight ; its Charge | 
of Powder is 8 1b. and 8 Ounces, the Ball is 4 Jn- 
ches! Diameter, weighs 121b, 11 Ounces, and the 


oint blank Shot 178 Paces, 
ee _DEMI- 
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DEML-DISTANCE of Polyrons: See Polygons. 

DEMI-DITON, aNotein Mufick, being the 
fame with Tzerce Minor : See Monochord. 

DEMI-GORGE, in Fortification, is half the 

_ Gorge or Entrance into the Baftion, not taken di- 
rectly from Angle to Angle where the Baftion joins 
to the Cortine, but from the Angle of the Flank to 
the Center of the Baftion, cr Angle the two Cortines 
would make, were they thus protracted to meet in 
the Baftion. : 

. DEMI-QUAVER, a Note in Mufick: See Notes 
and Time. 

DEMISE, (in Law) is applied to an‘Eftate either 
in Fee-fimple, Fee-Tail, or for Term of Life, and fo 
itis commonly taken in many Writs: The King’s 
Death is in Law termed the Dennfe of the King. 


DEMOCRACY, is a Form of Covernment 


where the {upreme Power and Authority is lodg’d in 
the People, and they chufé all Adminiftrators and 
- Officers, 

DiMONSTRATION, is a Chain of Arguments 
depending on one another, and founded primarily 
on firft and felf-evident Principles, or plain Propofi- 

tions eftablifhed and proved from them, and at laft 
ending in the invincible Proof of the thing to be de- 
monitrated, as the Coriclufion. 

DEMURRER, (Gn Common Law) fignifies a 

_ Kind of Paufé upon a Point of Difficulty in any A&i- 
on. In Chancery the Defendant demurrs to the Plain- 

_ Hiff’s Bill, averring it to be defeive in fuch and 
foch a Point; and demands the Judgment of the 
Court thereupon, whether he fhall be compell'd to 
make any further or other Anfwer thereunto, €@c. 

DENB5S, the fame with Casda Lucida or Eton’s 

| Tail, a Star fo called: Which fee, 


DENIZEN, (in Law) fignifies an Alien that is’ 


enfranchifed by the King’s Charter, and in all re- 
ipedts almoft to do «as the King’s Native Subjests do, 
viz. to purchafe and: poffefs Lands, and to be capable 
of any Office or Dignity; yet it is fhort of Natura- 
lization, becaufe a Stranger Naturalized may inherit 
Lands by Defcent, which a Man made only a Deni- 
zen Cannot. 

-DENOMINATIVES, in Logick, are fuch Terms 
as take their Original and Name from others. 

DENOMINATOR of a Fraétion, is the Number 

below the Line, fhewing the Nature and Quality of 
the Parts which any Integer is fappofed to be divi- 
ded into: Thus in §, 8 the Denominator fhews you, 
that the Integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
Parts or half Quarters; and the Numerator 6 fhews, 
that you take 6 of fuch Parts, 2. e. three Quarters of 
the Whole. , 

_ DENOMINATOR of any Proportion, is the Quo- 
tient arifing from the Divifion of the Antecedent by 
the Confequent : Thus, 6 is the Denominator of the 
Proportion that 30 hath to 5, becaufe 5) 30 (6. 
: os is alfo called the Exponent of the Proportion ox 
| Aaizo. ; 
| DENSE; that Body is faid to be Denfe or Thick, 
| when it hath more of Matter, in proportion to the 
Space or Room it takes up, than other Bodies have; 


‘and the being under thefe Circumftances is called 


| the 
DENSITY of Bodies, 
is called Condenfation. 
_ The Den‘ty of Water to Air is, as Sr. J: Newton 
“Rates it, as 800, or 850 to 1, allowing the Mercury 
‘in the Barafcope 20 Inches; though Mr. Boyle and 
fome others make it as 1000, to 1; but I judge the 
| former Proportion comes neareft the Truth. 

The Denfity of Quick-filver to Water is as 132 
to 1.; and when the Quick-filver is extraordinary 


as that which produces it, 


DEP 


| good, as 24 to 1 nearly ; and confequently the Den- 


fity of Quick-filver to Air is as 1 1617 tol. 

Sir I/cac Newton aflerts the Denfity of the Planets 
Sol, Saturn, Jupiter, and of our Earth, and the 
Moon, to be as 100, 60, 71's 387, and 700, and 
concludes the Sun to be a little denier than jupiters 
and our Earth 7 times more denfe than the Suz. 

DENTARPAGA: See Forfeze. 

DENTIDUCUM: See Forf2x. 

DENTIFRICE, is a Medicine for the whiten- 
ing, {couring, and faftning the Teeth, and. for 
flrengthning the Gums, ‘ 

DENTILS, in Archite@ure, is a Member of the 
lonick Cornice, {quare and cut out at convenient Di- 
ftances, which gives it the Form of a Sett of Tecth, 
and the Original of its Name. 

DENTITION, is the Time that Children breed 
Teeth, which is about the feventh Month, or later; 
and ufually the upper Tecth come firit, though in 
fome the under; and amongft thefe the Fore-leeth 
firft. Blanchard. 

DEORBSTRUENT Medicines, Remedies that 0- 
pen Obftrudtions, 

DEODAND, a thing devoted or confecrated, to 
God for the Pacification of His Wrath, in cafe of 
Mifadventure,’ whereby any Chriftian Man cometh 
to a violent End, without the Fault of any Reafona- 
ble Creature ; as if a Horfe fhould firike his Keeper, 
and fo kill him; in this Cafe the Horfe is to bea 
Deodand, that is, given to God, that is, to be fold, 
and diftributed to the Poor, for an Expiation of that 
dreadful Event, though effected by an unreafonable 
Creature. . 

DEOPPILATIVE, the fame with Deobftruent 
Medicines : Which fee. 

DEPART, a certain Operation in Chymiftry is 
called the Depart, becaufe the Particles of Silver 
are made by it to depart from Gold, when they 
were before melted together in the fame Mafs, and 
could not be feparated any other way. 

‘Tis done by melting the united Metals together 
in a Crucible with a ftrong Fire, and while the Mat- 
ter is in Pufion, cafting it into a Veffel of cold Wa- 
ter, the Mixture will be divided into very finall 
Grains, which being collected again, and having A- 
qua fortzs poured on them, the Menffruum will dif. 
folve the Silver, but leave the Gold at the Bottom 
in a Powder; which, after the Solution of the Silver 
isgently poured off, muft be wathed to fweeten it. 
This is intended for a kind of Purification of Gold; 
but all the Particles of the Silver will fCarce be fepa- 
rated from it even this way. The only way to puri- 
fy Gold exactly, is by Antimony: Which fe under 
Purification ; if you would purfue this 

Depart farther, and get your Silvey out of the 
Aqua fortis ; put theninto an Earthen Pan a Plate of 
Copper, and on it pour 10 or 12 times as much Wa- 


- terasthe Quantity of yourimpregnated Aqua forts ; 


into which put inthe Menffruum of Aqua fort, and 
let the Mixture lie ftill for fome Hours, or till you 
find the Copper-Plate to be covered all about with 
the Powder or Precipitate of Silver, and that the 
Water begins to turn Blue ; then filtrate the bluifh 
Water,and this is that which is called Aqua Secunda. 
Dry the Powder of Silver, and melt it into an Ingot 
in aCrucible, with a litrle Salt Petre. If you fteep 
a Plate of Iron fome Hours in this Aqua Secunda, 
you will have another ; 

Depart ; for the Menftruum will let go the Cop- 
per which it had diffolved, and which made it look 
Blue, to prey upon the Iron, and you will have your 
Copper in Powder on the Iron-Plate: And if you 
filtrate this Diffolution, you may get the Iron out of 
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it, by laying in ita Piece of Lapys Calaminaris, the 

Tron will depart out and fall to the Bottom in a Pow- 
der, and the Stone will be diffolved, or at leaft as 
much of it as the Menfiruum can contain, If you 
again filtrate this Water, and then pour upon it 
drop by drop the Lzquor of fix'd Nitre, the Lapis Ca- 
laminaris will be precipitated to the Bottom: And 
lafily, if you filtrate this Water as before, and after 
having evaporated a Part of it, fet the ref ina cool 
Place, you will have Chryftals of Salt Petre which 
will burn like the ordinary fort. “Note, That though 
the Silver, the Copper, and the Tron could not be 
gotten perfectly out of the Menftruum, yet the Li- 
quor of fix’d Nitre will precipitate all the Lapes Ca- 
laminaris, and the remaining Particles of the Silver, 
Copper and Iron. 

DEPARTER, orDepariure froma Plea or Mat- 
ter, is where a Man pleads a Plea in bar of an Acti- 
on, and being replyed thereunto, doth in his Rejoin- 
dex fhew another Matter contrary to his firft Plea, 
that is called a Departure from his Bar: It is applied 
alfo to a Plaintiff, whoin his Replication fhews new 
Matter from his Declaration. So if a Man pleada 
general Agreement in Far, and in his Rejoinder al- 
ledge a fpecial one, this {hall be adjudged a Depar- 
ture in pleading: Soin Trefpafs, if the Defendant 
will plead a Difcent, and the Plaintiff replies, that 
after this the Defendant infeoffed him; and the De- 
fendant effoins that this Feofiment was upon Condi- 
tion, for the Breach whereof he entred; this isa 
Departure, for it is new Matter. 

DEPARTURE in defpight of the Court, is when 
a Tenant or Defendant appears to an Action, and 
hath a Day over in the fame Term, or is called after, 
though he had no Day given him, fo that it be in 
the fame Term: If he do not appear, but make de- 
fault, it is a Departure in defpight of the Court, and 
therefore he {hall be condemned. 

DEPHLEGMATED, i.e. cleared from its 
Phlegm or Water, is a Term ufed by the Chymifts 
to exprefs that any Spirit is pure and unmixd with 
Water or Plegm, which to effec, they reéiz/y it, 
as they call it, that is, diftil it over again; and when 
*tis fully deprived of all Water and Phlegm, or at 
Jeaft as much of it as it can well be, they fay fuch 
a Spirit is well dephlegmatéd. 

DEPILATORY, an external Medicine that takes 
away the Hair from any Part of the Body. 

DEPOSITION, is the Teftimony of a Witnefs 
fet down in Writing by way of Anfwer to the Inter- 
sogatories exhibited in Chancery, where fuch Witnefs 
is called a Deponent. 

DEPOSITION, in the Senf of the Grammari- 
ans, is the Termination of the Dimenfions of a Latin 
or Greek Verfe, fo as to difcover whether it be per- 
fest, redundant or deficient ; wherefore in this re- 
{pe& they reckon four kinds of Verfes; Acatale- 
Stick, where no Syllable is wanting at the End; 
CataleSick, where a Syllable is wanting at the End; 
Brachycatalettick, where a Foot is wanting at the 
End; and Hypercatalettick, where a Syllable or 
two are redundant, and this kind is called alfo Hy- 
permetros. 

DEPRESSION of Equation : See Equation, N° 3. 

DEPRESSION of the Pole; fo many Degrees as 
you fail or travel from the Pole towards the Zenith, 
you are faid to deprefs the Pole, becaufe it becomes 
(cefpectively) as much lower or nearer to the Hori- 


Z0n. : 
DEPRESSOR vel Deprimens Auricularum,aMu- 
{cle of the Ear, in Beafts ferving to deprefs or let 
fall the Far. 
DEPRESSOR Labii Inferioris: Wes difficult to 
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determine whether thi¢ be one only, or two Mu- 
fcles, it lying between the Depre/fores Labiorum Com- 


munes, poflefles that Part of the lower Jaw called 
the Chin, and afcending with a direct and trantverfe 
order of the Fibres, is inferted into the nether Lip, | 
in depreffing of which ic turns it outwards. 

DEPRESSOR Labiorum, is a Mufcle that arifes 
Flethy from the lower Edge of the inferior Jaw 
Bone laterally, and afcends directly to its Jetertores 
at the Angle of the Lips: This, with its Partner 
and the Quadrati ating, exprefs a forrowful Coun- 
tenance, in drawing down the Corners of the Mouth 
and Cheeks. 

DEPRESSOR Ocul?, is a Mufcle of the Eye 
which arifes from the profoundeft Part of the Orbzt, 
and pafles directly to its Infertion to the oppofite 
Part of the Globe of the Eye. 

DEPRIMENS, or Humailis, one of the ftraight 
Mufcles which move the Globe of the Eye; its Ufe 
is to pull it downwards. 

DEPRIVATION, isa bereaving or taking a- 
way; as when a Bifhop, Parfon, Vicar or Prebend © 


is deprived ox depofed from his Preferment for any — 


Matter in Faét or in Law; as if a Schifmatick or 
meer Lay-man be prefented, admitted, inftituted » 
and induéted, this is good Caufe of Deprivation. 

DEPTH of a Squadron or Battalion, isthe Nam- 
ber of Men that are in a File; which of a Squadron 
is three, and of a Battalion generally fix; whence 
it comes that we fay a Battalion is drawn up 5 deep, 
or 6 dzep. 
DEPURATION, is the cleanfing of any Body 
from its excrementitious Dregs, or more grofs 
Parts. 

DE quibus fur differ, is a Writ of Entry: See 
Fitzh. Nat. Brev. Fol. 191. 

DERAIGNE, or Dereignz, (in Law) fignifies the. 
Proof of a thing which one denies to be done by 
himfelf, and the Adverfary affirms it, defeating and 
confounding the Affertion of his Adverfary, and 
fhewing it to be without and againft Reafon or Pro- | 
bability. 

DESCANT, in Mofick, fignifies the Art of com= 
pofing in feveral Parts, and is threefold, vzz. Plain, 
Figurate and Double. ty 

Plain Defcant, is the Ground-work or Foundati- 
on of Mufical Compofition, and confifts altogether 


| in the ordinary placing of many Concords. 


Figurate or Florid Defcant, is that wherein Dif> 
cords are concern’d, as well (though not fo much) 
as Concords; and may well be termed the Orna+ 
ment or Rhetorical Part of Mufick, in regard that 
in this are introduced all the Varieties of Points, Fi- 
gures, Syncopes, Diverfities of Meafures, and what- 
foever elfe is capable of adorning the Compofition, 

Double Defcant, is when the Parts are fo contrived, 
that the Treble may be made the Ba/s, and on the 
contrary, the Ba/s the Treble. 

DESCENSION Oblique: See Oblique Defcenfion. - 

DESCENSION Right: Sce Right Defcenfion. 

DESCENSORIUM, a Chymical Furnace, in | 
which Subfances are diftill'd by Defcent, or down- 
wards. 

DESCENT in Law: Vid. Difcent. 

DESCENTS, in Fortification, fignify the Holes, 
Vaults, and hollow Places made by undermining the | 
Ground, as the Counter{carp or Covert-wa) ; fo thata 
DESCENT into the Moat or Ditch, is @ deep’ dig- 
ging into the Earth of the Covert-way in Form of 2) 
Trench, of which’ the upper Part 1s covered with}, 
Madriers ox Clays againit Fires, to fecure the Paf- 
fage into the Moat. 
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.. DESCENT of beavy Bodies: \f a Body defcend 
ftom A by its proper Gravity,’ it will come to the 
Center S in the fame time as another fuch like Bo- 
dy by its Revolution fhall defcribe the Quadrant 
ADE. Princ. Phyf. Math. Lib. 1s Prop. 38. Cor. 1. 


‘ 


A 
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Wherefore abftraiing from the Refiftance of the 
Medium, all Bodies muft needs defcend equally 
fwift, and come to the Center from the fame 


Height at the fame time, as in Fa& is found by Ex- 


periment true. 
- An heavy Body let fall from any Height near the 
Surface of our Earth, defcends in a Second of Time 
165; Feet Engli/h, ox 197 Inches and te 


ke 


iv Propofition I, 
* The Velocities of defcending heavy Bodies are pro- 


" portionate to the Times from the Beginning of their 


Falls. “This follows (faith the Learned Capt. Haley, 
Philof. Tranf. N.179.) becaufe the Action of Gravi- 
ty being continual, in every Space of Time the fol- 
Towing Body receives a new Impulfe, equal to what 
it had before in the fame Space of Time received 
from the firft Power ; v. gr. in the firft Second of 
Time a Body hath acquired a Velocity, which in 
that Time would carry it a certain Diftance 3 


 fuppofe 32 Foot, 2 Inches, and thete were no new | 


Force, it would continue to defcend at that rate 
with an equable Motion: But in the next Second of 


_ Time, the fame Power of Gravity continually ac- 


ing thereon, fuperadds a new Velocity equal to the 
Former, fo that at the End of two Seconds, the Ve- 
Zocity is double to what it was at the End of the 
Firft ; and after. the fame manner may it be proved 
to be triple at the End of the third Second, and fo 
on; wherefore the Velccities of falling Bodies are 


| proportionate to the times of their Falls. Oo. B.Di 


t 


. Propofition XI. 
_ The Spaces defcribed by the Fall of a Body, are as 


the Squares of the Times from the Beginnin 
of the Fall. 7, fi pits: 


Demonftration. 


Let AB reprefent the Time of the Fall of a Body, 


_ BC, perpendicular to AB the Velocity acquired at 
the End of the Fal, and draw the Line 4C; then 
divide the Line AB reprefenting the Time, into as 


‘many equal Parts as you pleafe, as bb bb, éxc. and 
from thefé Points draw the Lines b c, bc, apc. pa- 


rallel to BC; *tis manifeft, that the feveral Lines 
be reprefent the feveral Velocities of the falling Bo- 


dy, in fach Parts of the Time as Ab is of AB: 


Ttis evident likewife, that the 4rea ABC is the 


Sum of all the Lines bc taken together, which ac- 


DES 
cording to the Method of Jndivifibles, are infinitely 
many ; fo that the Area AB C reprefents the Sum 
of all the Velocities, between none and BC fuppo- 


fed infinitely many ; which Sum is the Space de. 
fcended in the Time reprefented by 4B. And by 


the fame Reafon the Avea’s Abc will reprefent the 
Spaces defcended in the Times 4b; fo that the 
Spaces defcended in the Times 4B, Ab, are as the 
Area’s of the Triangles ABC, Abc: which, by 
the 20th of the 6th of Euclzd, are as the Squares of 
their Homologous Sides AB, Ab, that is to fay, the 
Times; wherefore the Defcents of falling Bodies are 
as the Squares of the Times of their Fuk, OSESD, 


Propofition III. 


The Velocity which a defcending Body acquires in 
any Space of Time, 1 double to that wherewith 
it would have moved the Space defcended by an 
equable Motion in the [ame time. 


Demonftration. 


Draw EC parallel to 4B, and AR parallel to 
BC, and compleat the Parallelogram A BCE; it 
is evidgnt that the Area thereof may reprefent the 
SpaceS'a Body moved equally with the Velocity BC 
would'deftribe in the Time 4 B ; and the Trzangle 
ABC xeprefents the Space defcribed by the Fall of 
a Body in the fame time AB (by the foregoing Pro- 


pofition.) Now the Triangle ABC ishalf the Po- 


rallelogram A BCE, and confequently the Space de- 
{cribed by the Fall, is half what would have been de- 
feribed by an equal Motion with the Velocity B C in 
the fame time; wherefore the Velocity BC at the 
End of the Fall, is double to that Velocity which, in 
the Time 4B, would have defcribed the Space fal- 
len, reprefented by the Triangle A BC with an equa- 
ble Motion. Q.E.D. 


Propofition IV. 


All Bodies, on or near the Surface of the Earth, in 
their Fall defcend fo, as at the End of the firft Sex 
cond of Time they have defcribed 16 Feet, one 
Inch, London Meafure, and acquired the Velo- 
city of 3% Feet, 2 Inches in a Second. 


This is made out from the 25th Prop. of the 2d 
Part of Mt.Hagenins de Horologio Ofcillatorio , where- 
in he demonftrates the time of the leaft Vibrations 
of a Pendulum, to be to the Time of the Fall of a 
Body from the Height of half the length of the Pen- 

. ¥ dulum, 
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dulum, asthe Circumference of a Circle to its Diame- 
ter ; whence, as a Corollary, it follows, That as the 
Squares of the Diameter to the Square of the Circum- 
ference, fo half the Length of the Pendulum vibrat- 
ing Seconds, to the Space deferibed by the Fall of a 
Body in a Second of Time ; and the Length of a Pen- 
dulum vibxating Seconds being found, g9, 125, ore 
Inches, the De/cent in.a Seeend will be found by the 
aforefaid Analogy 16 Foot and one Inch; and by the 
taft Prop. the Velocity will be double thereto; and 
near to this it hath been found by feveral Experi- 
snents, which, by reafon of the Swiftmefs of the Fal, 
cannot fo exactly determine its Quantity. 


From thefe Four Propofitions all Oneffions concern- | 


ang the Perpendicular Defcent of Bodies are eafily 
folved; and either Time, Height, or Velocity being 
affigned, one may readily find the other two. 

From them likewife is the Do@trine of Projeéts 
deducible, affaming the two following Axioms, vig 

1. That a Body fet a moving, will move on con- 
‘tinually in a Right Line with an equable Motion, 
unlefs fome other Force or Impediment intervene, 
whereby it is accelerated, or retarded, or deflected. 

2. That a Body being agitated by two Motions at 
a time, does by their compounded Forces pafs through 
the fame Pornts as it would do, were the two Mo- 
tions digided and acted fucceffively. 

The Learned Mathematician Mr. Kez/, in his 
Examination of Dr. Thomas Burnet’s Theory of the 
Earth, P. 124. proves, That the Dire&tion of heavy 
Bodies is not towards the Center of the Earth any 
where but at the Equator, or at the Poles: However 
they will be all perpendicular to their Horizons, and 
fo there can be no Error in levelling of Lines, and 
in finding the Rifings and Fallings of the Ground. 
And from hence (as he fhews, P.128.) “tis plain, 
the Surface of the Earth cannot be exaétly Spheri- 
cal, but the Earth’s Equatorial] Diameter to its Polar 
3s aS 692 to 680. 

DESCRIBENT, a Term in Geometry, expref- 
fing fome Line or Surface which by its Motion pro- 
duces a Plain Figure or a Solid: See Dzrigent. 

‘ DESICGATION, is an Evaporation of faperflu- 
ous Moifture by Heat. 

DESICCATIVE Medicines, are’ the fame, with 
Drying ones. a 
DESIRE, isan Uneafinefs in the Mind upon the 
ab‘ence of any Thing whofe prefent Enjoyment car- 
ries the /dea of Delight with it; and is greater or 
defs as that. Uneafinefs is more or lefs vehement. ° 


DE SON Tort Demefne, are Words of Form in® 


an Aétion of Trefpafs, ufed by way of reply to the 
Plea of the Defendant, when the Defendant fays, 
He'did what he did by the Command of his Mafter; 
the Plaintiff replies, That the Defendant did it De 
Son Tort Demefne, viz. of hisown Wrong, é¢c. 

DESPAIR, 1s the Thought of the Unattainable- 
nefs of any Good, which works differently in Mens 
Minds, fometimes producing Uneafinefs or Pain, 
fometimes Reft and Indolency. 

DESPOTICK, is the fame as abfolutely Supreme, 
as when a Prince has gain’d fuch an Abfolute and 
Defpotick Power, that he will not be regulated by 
the Laws of his Country, but will govern only by 
his fole Will and Pleafure. 

DESPUMATION, is a Term in Pharmacy, and 
fignifies the clearing and cleanfing of any Liquor, by 
jetting it boil fo as to take off the Scum. ; 

DESSEIN, (in French) fignifies two things in 
Painting, either in general, the Defign or Thought 
that the Painter had about any great Piece, whe- 
ther there be drawn only the Out-/nes (or Contours ; 


Mountains, a great Quantity 


DET 


or whether he hath proceeded farther to put in the 
Shadows or the Colours; and if there appear much 
Mafterly Skill or Judgment in the Thought or De- 
fign, we fay the Defign was Great and Noble, ggfe, 
Italfo fignifies the juft Meafures, the Proportions 
and external Forms which thofe Objects ought to 
have that are drawn in Imitation of Natute; and 
in this Senfe ‘tis one of the Parts of Painting, and 
may be called a jut Imitation of Nature. 
DESTILLATION, is an Extraction of the moift 
or unctuous Parts which are rarified into Vapour or 
Smoke, as it were, by the Force of Fire. 
Deftillation is performed per Veficam, i.e: in a Cue 
curbite (before deletib’'d) by a Retort, by Deliqui- 
um, by Filtre, by Defcent, €fc. and that either in 
Balneo Marva, Sand, Vapours, Dung, the Sun, a 
Reverberatory, €9¢. 
DET, or Debt, is a Writ that lies where any Sum 
of Money is ‘dwé"to “a Man by reafon of Account, 


alty to be paid ata certain Day, which is not paid, 
then he fhall have this Writ; but Action of Debt 
will not lie for Moncey due to a Lord by his Tenant. 
for any Rent-Service, but he muft diftrain for it: 
So for Rent-charge or Rent-feck, which any Man 
hath for Life in Tail or in Fee, he fhall not have a- 
ny Action of Debt as long as the Rent continues, 
but his Executors may have an Action of Debt for 
the Arrearages due in the Lives of their Teftator. ~ . 

DETACHMENT, a Military Term, fignifying 
a certain Number of Soldiers taken out of a greater 
Body, on purpofe to be employed in the Underta- 
king of fome particular Enterprife ; it is to form a 
kind of flying Camp, to relieve a Party already en- 


lock the Clock in ftriking. ' 
DETENT-Wheel, or Hoop-Wheel, in a Clock, is 

that which has a Hoop almoft round it, wherein there. 

is a Vacancy, at which the Clock locks. 
DETERGENT: See Abffergent. 
DETERMINED Pyoblzm, in Geometry, is that - 


which hath but one, or but one certain Number of 
Solutions. This Problem hath but one only Soluti-. 
on, viz. To deforibe an Mofceles Triangle on a given 


Line, whofe Angles at the Bafe [hall be double to that 
at the Vertex: But this following hath two Soluti- 
ons; To find an Ifofceles Triangle, whofe Area and 
Perimeter are given. 

A aceite Problem may be either Simple or 
Linear, Plane, Solid or Surfolid: Which fee. : 

DETERRATION, is a Removal of the Earth, 
Sand, é¢fc. from the’ Mountains and higher Grounds, 
down into the Valleys and lower Parts: This is 
occafioned by Rain, which wafh the Earthy Matter 


down by degrees; but this cannot be very confide- 


rable, or much raife the Surface of the Earth, as 
fome have imagined, becaufe a good Part of it is 
fank into the Clefts and Caverns of the Rocks and 
is born down into Ri- 


vers, and thence into the Sca, and the richer and fi- 


‘ner Part helps to compote the Bodies of Plants and: 


Vegetables. 
DETERSIVE Medicines, are fuch as are ufed to 


‘cleanfe the Body from fluggith,, vifcous and glutinous: 
‘Humours. 


DETINUE, isa Writ that lieth againft him, who: 
having Goods or Chattels delivered him to keep, re- 
fufeth to deliver them again; and he taketh his A- 


ion of Detinwe that intendeth to recover the thing - 
elivered 


Bargain, Contra&, or Obligation, or other Speci- — 


gaged in Battel, to join a feparate Army, to affift 
at the Siege of a Place, to enter into fome Garrifon, | 


eRe. 
DETENTS, in a Clock, are thofe Stops which, | 
by being lifted up or let fall down, do lock and une 


_ paffes the Reins, 


and ufed againft- Tun 
_ dules behind the Ears, called Parotides. 
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delivered, and not the Damages fuftainea by the De- 


Hie. 


DETONATION, is a Chymical Word , expref- 
fing the thundring Noife that is often made bya Mix- 
ture being enkindled in the containing Veffel ; for 
the volatile Parts do fly out with great Velocity and 
Impetuofity: *Tis the fame with Fulmuination, | 

DETRUSOR-URIN#, is a Mutcle which is by 


* fome. reckoned, the firft proper Membrane of the 


Bladder, lying under that which is derived from the 
Peritoneum ; its Carnous Fibres embracing the whole 
Bladder like a Hand (as Spipelzus reprefents it) com- 
prefles itin the Evacuation of the Urine, 

DEVASTAVERUNT bona teflatoris, is a Writ 
lying againft Executors for. paying Legacies dnd 
Debts without Speciality, before the Debts upon the 


_ faid Specialities be due, to the Prejudice of Credi- 
_ tors. i hs 


_ DEVENERUNT, is a Writ direSed to the Ef 
cheator, when any of the King’s Tenants holding 
in Capite dies , and when his Son and Heir within 
Age, and in the King’s Cuftody dies, then fhall this 
Writ go forth, commanding the Efcheator » that by 
the Oaths of Twelve good and lawful Men’, he en- 
quire what Lands or Tenements, by the Death of 
the Tenant, come to the King, 

DEVISE, or Dizife, (in Common Law) is when 
a Man in his Will bequeaths his Lands or Goods to 
another after his Deceafe; and he to whom the 
Lands or Goods are bequeath’d, is called the Devife. 

. DEVOURING, if any Fifhes are born in an 
Efcutcheon in a feeding Pofture, the Herald’s Term 


for it is Devouring, becaufe Fith fwallow all their 


Meat whole. 4 

’DEUTEROPATHIA, is 2 Difeafe that proceeds 
from another Difeafe ; for Example, as the Head- 
Ach from the Diftemper of another Part, the Mor- 
bifick Matter Leing tranflated thither from its former 
Repofitories. Blanchard. 

- DEW, is compofed of Steams of the Terreftrial 
Globe, which, fora while, fwim to and fro in the 
Air, but at laft convene into Drops, and then fall 
down again to the Earth. 

DEW of Vitriol, fo fome Chymifts will call a 


kind of Phlegm which is drawn from Vitriol in Bal. 


neo Maria, or with a gentle Heat, 
DEXTER Side or Point, is the Right Side or Point 
inan Efcutcheon. Vid. Efcutcheon. 

DIABETES, fo Galen calls it, and Apineta Dip- 
facus, from the great Thirft that attends it ; and as 
others will have it , from a certain fort of Serpent 
called Dipfacus, found efpecially in Libya, which 
pore with its Bite, and brings an unquenchable 

hirft upon the Perfon affeted. The Dileafe is too 
great a Fufion of the Blood, whereupon the Serum 


by the Paffages of the Urine. Blanchard. 
DIABROSIS, isa Solution of the Continuu 
Corrofion of the Parts. Blanchard. 


uo by 
DIACLYSMA, is a wathing of the Mouth to 


_cleanfe it, or to firengthen the Teeth or Gums. 


Blanchard. 


" DIACOPRAGIA , a Medicine of Goat’s Dung, 


umours in the Spleen and Glan- 
Blanchard. 
is the Con- 

Sound, as 


DIACOUSTICKS, or Diaphonicks , 
fideration of the Properties of refracted 
it pafles through different Mediums, 


. DIACRISIS, is a Diftinaion and Dijudication of 


Difeafes and Symptoms, 
DIADOCHE, 
chard. 


Blanchard, 
is a fucceeding by a Crifis. ~ Blan- 


and is voided in great Quantities 


DI &. 


DIAD ROME, the fame with the Vibration, of 

otion, or Swing of a Pendulum, i 

DIARESIS, in Anatomy, is the eating out, or 
confuming of the Veflels of an Animal Body, when, 
from fome cutting corroding Caufe, fome Ways and 
Paffages are made which naturally ought not to have 
been ; or when fome which really are, yet are dilated 
more than ordinary, fo that the Humours which 
ought to have been contained in the Veffels, run out. 
Blanchard. 

DIZARESIS in Grammar, is the, Divifion of one 
Syllable into two, 4s in this Verfe of Tibullus, Sta- 
mina non uli diffoliienda Deo, for Diffoluenda. This 
. DIZRESIS is ufually noted by two Points placed 
over a Letter, to fhew that it is founded by it felf, 
and not joined with any other, fo as to make a 
Diph'hong ; as Aéra by the Points over the é, is di- 
ftinguifhed from ~4ra, Tis alfo a kind of Meta= 
plafim or Addition to a Word, by dividing one Sylla- 
ble into two, as Aula‘, by a Dierefis , is of three 
Syllables, inftead of Aula, 

DIA'TETICA, is a Part of Phyfick that pre- 
fcribes the Ufe and Knowledge of the fix non-natu~ 
ral Things, as the Phyficians freak: 

‘DIAGONAT, in Geometry, is a Line drawn a- 
crofs from Angle to Angle in any Figure, and is by 


ci 
oe 
A 
roe 


fome called the Diameter ; as in this Figure, @ b is 
calle a. Diagonal 


Propofitions. 


1s Every Diagonal divides a Parallelogram into 2 
equal Parts; for the 2 A’s,a c¢ band abd have the 
Sidesc bh. = ad, ac = db (becaufe oppofite ones 
of the Figure; ) and the Angle ¢ ab = to the al- 
ternate one a db, wherefore they are equal to each 
other. QO, Fs Dz 


2. Two Diagenals AD and BE being diawnin 
any Parallelogram , do biffe& each other: I fay 
AC= CD, and BC=CE;; for in the Triangles 
\Z and X, the Vertical Angles at C are equal, and 


the alternate ones EAD and ADB are alfo equal, 
and the Side AE = BD; therefore all the Sides of 
4 are equal to thofe of ¥, and confequently 
AC=CD, and EC=CB. QE. D. 


3- ALine (as L N) pafling thro’ the middle Point 
(m) of the Diagonal of a Parallelogram (AD) divides 
the Figure into two equal Parts: Ifay Z.R=— 
THX; for 24-7 R +. X ( becaufe of the 
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Diagonal) and the Triangle Z = Triangle X, as 
having the vertical Angles at M, and the alternate 
ones D AB and ADC, and alfo the Side 4M 
and A/D, all refpectively equal to each other; 
therefore the remaining Trapezium R, when the 


Triangle Z is taken away , muft be equal to T 


when XY istaken away; but if R be equal to T, 
and Z= X, then 2+ R mutt be equal toX + T, 
and each will be equal to half the Parallelogram. 
OPED: 
“DIAGONAL Seale: See Scale. 
DIAGNOSTICKS, a Term in Medicine, are the 
prefent @igns whereby to judge of a Difeafe, or a 
Knowledge whereby Men underftand the’ prefent 
Condition of a Diftemper ; and they make it three- 


fold, cither a right Judgmentof the Part affected, of 


the Difeafe it (elf, or of its Caufe. 

DIAGRAM, is a Scheme for the Defignation or 
Demonfiration of any Figure. 

DIAGRYDIUM, or Diaerydium , Scamony pre- 
pared by oiling it ina hollowed Quince; fome pre- 
pare it with Juice of Quince, and others with Juice 
of Lemons, or of pale Rofes. ‘ 

DIAJ,the firft Sua-Dzal that was fet up in Rome, 
was by Papyrius Curfer, about the Year of the City 
447, (and before that there is no mention, faith PZ- 


ny, of any Account of Time but of the Sun fetting | 


and rifing:) This Dial was fet up in the Temple-of 
Quirinus, but it went not right. About 30 Years 
after this, M. Valerius Meffala (fays Varro) being 


Conful, brought out of Sicz/y, from the taking of 


Catana, another Dial, which he fet up ona Pillar 
near the Rofrum ; but for want of its being made 
for that particular Latitude, it could not go true. 
Neverthelef they made we of it 1t Years, and then 


Martius Ebilippus , who was Cenfor with L. Pareles, 


fet up another that was more exact. The Greeks al- 
> were a long Time without Clocks and Sun-Dials, 
Some attributethe Invention of Sun-Dials to Anaxi- 
menes: Milefius, and fome to Thales. There are ma- 
ny Kinds of Dials mentioned by Vitruviya as, one 
invented by Berc/is the Chaldean ,. which was ona 
~ yeclining Plane, parallel almoft to the Equinodial ; 
on this was an half Circle; and thence “twas called 
Hevucycha. 1 

Arifiarchus Samius found out the Hemifphere Di- 
al, and there were fome Spherical ones, with a 
Needle for a Gnomon. The Difcws-of Ariftarchus 
was an Elorizontal Dial, with its Limb raifed up all 


round to. prevent the Shadow from extending it felf 


too far of. 

DIAL- PLAINS, are plain Superficies upon which 
the Hour-Lines are drawn’in any Latitude, and may 
be diftinguifhed into Parallel, Perpendicular and Ob- 
lique, according to their Pofition with refpect to the 
Hyizon of the Place where they are made. : 


DIA 
Parallel Plains ox Dials are fuch as lie level with. 
the Horizon, and on that account termed Horizontal 
Dials. 
Perpendicular Plains are fach as fland ere& to the. 
Horizon, and fuch are all tho.e that are fet againft 
an upright Wall or Building ; which are of two 
Sorts, vzz. either Dirett or Declining ; and thefe are 
often called Mural Dials. 
Erett, Dire& South , Weft, North, Eaft Plains, 
are thofe Walls or Plains which face any one of the 
four Cardinal Points of the Horizon , and the Dzals 
made upon fuch a Plain are called Erect, Dirett 
South, Weft, North, Eaft Dials. 
Evett Jers ¢ Plains detlining Eaft ox Wi 
; ? North, 78 Eaft ox Weft, 
are thofe Plains which lie open to any Two of the 


Cardinal Points, as to the pier ¢ and Eaf , 
2 
South 
or to the 5 North, and Weft. 


Oblique Plains, reclining from the Zenith, or in- 
clining to the Horizon, axe alfo of two forts, viz. ei- 
ther dirett Reclining, or Declining and Reclining. 

Dire&t Scuth, W-ft, North ox Eaft Recliners, are 
thofe reclining Plains which lie open to any one of 
the Cardinal Points of the Horizon. 

Nails Plains declining Eaft or 
Weff, are thofe Plains which face any Two of the 


Cardinal Points ae , and Ea/f, or to the 
South, 


North, ¢ 204 We. 
2 
DIALECT, is the peculiar Manner of Llzom, . 


Spelling and Pronunciation of any Language in par 
| ticular Places of the Nation: Thus among the 
Greeks, the Jonick and Dorick Way of Speaking and 
Writing was different from the Athenian, which 
therefore are called the Dialects of the Greek Lan- 
uage ; and fo it is in all Countries. 
DIALECTICAL Arguments, in Logick, are fach 
as are barely probable, but do not convince or deter=, 
mine the Mind to either Side of the Queftion ;' tho’ 
fome will have Dialetticks to he the fame as the Art 
of true Reafoning in general, and to be as compre~ 
henfive as univerfal Logick. mo 
DIALEIMMA, the fame with Apyrexia. 
-DIALLING-GLOBE, is an Inftrument made of 
Brafs or Wood, witha Plane fitted to the Horizon $ 
and an Index particularly contrived to draw all Sorts. 
of Dials, and to give a clear Demonftration of that: 


Art. 5 : 
DIALLING-SPHERE, isanInftrament made of 
Brafs, with feveral Semi-circles fliding over one ano= 
ther on a moving Horizon, to demonftrate the Na~ 
ture of the Dostrine of Spherical Triangles, and to! 
give the true ldea of drawing Dials on all Mannerof 
Planes : See more in Dial. mm, 
DIAMETER, is a Line that paffes through the 
Middle of any Figure from one Corner to another >: 
and this fhould rather be called the Dzagonal, 
DIAMETER of a Circle, is a Right Line which 
paffes through the Center of a Circle, and is termix 
nated at each End by the Circumference dividing the 
Circle into two equal Parts. , Par) 
DIAMETER of a Conick Seétion, is a Right Line 
- drawn through the Middle of the Figure, and bif+ 
fecting all the Ordimates; and if ic biffe& them at 
Right Angles, “tis called the Axis of, the Seétionand 
often the Ax. 
DIAMETER Conjugate, in the Elipfis, is the 
fhorteft Axis or Diameter. 


Reclining 


DIAME- 


. det it bea little hot, 


DIA 


se 


DIAMETER Conjugate, in the Hyperbola, is a 
Line drawn parallel to the Ordinates, and through 
the Center or middle Point of the Tranfverfe Axis, 
and is always’a middle Proportional between the 
Latus Rettum, and the Latus Tranfverfum, 

« DIAMETRICALLY Oppofite, is when two 
things are oppofed to one another tight acrofs, or 
diresily contrary, as one End of a Diameter is to 
another, 

© DIANA’S Tree; diffolve an Ounce of Silyer in 3 
Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, then pour the Diffoluri- 
ou into a Matrafs, in which before you had put 18 
or 20 Ounces of Water, and two Ounces of Quick- 
fiver: The Glafs muft be filled up to the Neck; 
and all mutt lic ftill on a round of Straw in fome 
cool Place for 4o Days together, during which time 


the Tree will begin to fpread forth its Branches, and. 


will have little Ballsat the End which will reprefent 
Fruit. 

Another like a’ Firr Tree may be thus made 3 ditt 
folve an Ounce of Coppel Silver in 3 Qunces of 4. 
qua forty ; fet the Glafs in’ Sand, and evaporate 
about half the Moifture, after which add to the 
Remainder 3 Ounces of good diftilled Vinegar ; 
and keep it ftirring ; then put 
the Matrafs into a little cool Place for about a Month, 
and then the Tree will rife up to the very Top of 
the Liquor. 

To recover the Silver again in both thefe Experi- 


_ ments: In the Former take the whole Matter and 


dhake it together, and then boil it for about ! an 


~~ Hour in an Earthen Veffel; then let it cool till it’s 


_ dy a Quart of Water, 


| 


| 


juft no more than luke-warm, 
in which you had before dif. 
folved 2 Ounces of Salt ; 
fall down, 


Retort in a Sand Furnace, fitting to it a Receiver 


filled with Water, and beginning with a {mall Fire 
_-at firft, increafe it till the Retort is red hot. 


The 
Quick-filver will diftil drop by drop into the Re- 


ceiver; continue the Fire till “no more will come; 


| _ you will find the Mercury in the Bottom of the 


Receiver, which wath and dry with a Linnen Cloth 
and Crumbs of Bread. The Si/ver will remain in 
the Retort, which may be recovered into pure S27 
ver, by melting the Matter in a Cracible with a lit- 
tle Salt Petre. 

In the latter Experiment, to get the Silver again, 
you need only pour falt Water upon the whole fhak. 


| ed together, which will precipitate a white Powder, 


and that Powder melted in a Cracble with a little 
Borax or Salt-Petre, will ran into fine Silver, Be- 
caufe this way of making Diana’s Tree is very tedi- 
ous, Mr. Homberg hath given us, inthe Memoirs 
Mathem. @5 de Phyfique, A.D. 1 692. P. 146. the fol- 


lowing Method of making this curious Experiment | | 


in lefs than a Quarter of an Hout’s Time. 
Take four Drams 
which make an Amalgam, without heat, with two 
Drams of Quick-filver s then diffolve this Amalgam 
in 4 Ounces of 4qua Fortis: Pour this Solution into 
12 Par Points of common Water (which is abont 3 
Gallons Exglifh;) fix it about a while to mingle it 


_ well together, and then keep it in a Glafs Veftel 


well ftopp'd. 
When you would make the Experiment, take ‘a- 


 bout.an Ounce of it and put it ina {mall Viol, 
| wherein put alfo about the Quantity! 6f a fmall Peat | 

of the ordinary Amélgamea of Gold or Silver, which | 
fet the Viol at reft | 


prefently after | 
| which you will fee fevéral fmall Threads or Filaments 


fhould be as foft as Butter, and 
for about two or three Minutes ; 


auifing perpendicularly from the little Bulb of the 


and pour upon it gent-. 


a white Precipitate will. 
which gather and dry. Put it into a 


of Filings of fine Silver, with | 


newly put in Amalgamas and which will fenhibly 
gow, and thtuft out on the Sides {mall Branches in 
the Form of a Tree. The Bulb or Ball of the 4204- 
£4ma will grow hard, and he like a Pellet of white 
Earth, but the little Tree will be of the Colour of 
bright Silver. 

Only obferve, That the Water which ferves dnce 
for this Experiment, will not ferve a fecond time. 

Mr. Homberg faith, you may vary the Form of 
this Metalline Tree almoft as you pleafe: The 
ftronger you make the firft defcribed Water, the 
thicker will the little Tree he in Branches, and the 
fooner formed ; but if that be weak, the Branches 
will be fparing, flender, and flow in growing: And 
afterwards he thews how feveral other kinds of Trees 
els formed alfo by Chryfiallization and by Di- 
geftion, ; 

_ DIAPASMA, according to Pliny, is a dry Medi- 

cine made up of dry Powders, tobe (prinkled upon 
fomething, as either upon Cloaths to perfume them, 
or upon Ulcets or Wounds f{evera] ways, or upon 
Drink to make it more delicious. —Bloychard, 
_ DIAPASON, a Greek Word, fignifying a Chord 
including all Tonés+ *tis the fime with what we 
call an Exghth or an Otfave, becaufe there are but 
feven Tones or Notes, and then the Eighth is the 
fame again with the firf. Ariftotle fays, it was 
not called Divéfo, as it fhould ‘haye been, becaufe 
the ancient Harp, which had all the Tones then 
known, had but 7 Strings, the Terms whereof are 
as2tor. 

DIAPEDESIS, is an Eruption of the Blood by 
reafon of the Thinnefs of the Veffels, Blanchard. 

DIAPENTE, an Interval of Mu/jick, whofe Terms 
are as 3 to 2, it being the fecond of the Concords, 
and makes an Offave with the Diatelfaron; it is o- 
therwife called a perfeét Fifth. 


DIAPER, in Heraldry, fignifies 
a Bordure fretted all over with fome 
fuch things as Bordures ufed to be 
charged with, all appearing be- 
tween the Frets; a bearing which 
hath been wed in fome French and 
Belgick Coats of Arms. 


DIAPHANEITY, is the Property of fach a Bo- 
dy as is Diaphanous, which is one that is tran{pa- 
rent like Glafs, the Humours of the Eyes, the Tunz- 
ca Cornea, Sf. And fucha Body hath its Pores fo 
ranged and difpofed, that the Beams of Light can 
pafs freely through them every way. - 

DIAPHORESIS, Sweating, is a Perfpiration of 
all manner of Effuvia through the invifible Pores of 
the Body. . 

DIAPHORETICKS: See Sudorificks. 

DIAPHRAGMATICK-ARTERY, is by fome 
faid to iffte from’ the Trunk of the Aorta, and 
thence to go to the Diaphragma,, — 2 
; DIAPHRAGM, by fome called Septum Tranf- 
verfum and Difeptum: The Midriff, is a Mutcle 
compofed of two others, which divide the Middle 
from the Lower Cavity; the Firft and Superior Mu- 
{cle arifes from the Sternum, and the Ends of the 
laft'Ribs on each fide, Its Fibres from this Semi- 
circular Origination, tend towards their Center, 
and terminate ina Tendon or Aponeuvofis, which hath 
always been taken for, the Nervous Part of the Dia- 
thragm. The Second and Inferior. Mufcle comes 
from the Vertebye of the Loins by two Produions, 
of which that on the Right Hand. comes from the 
Firft, Secund and Third Vertebra, That on the 
Left Side is fomething fhorter, and both thefe Pro- 
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tions join and make the Lower Part of the Midriff, 
which joins its Tendon with the Tendon of the O- 
ther, fo as that they make but one Membrane, or 
rather Partition. 

The Diaphragm is covered with a Membrane 
from the Pleura on its Upper fide, and by the Pe- 
ritoneum on its Lower ; it is pierced in the 
Middle to make a Paffage for the Vena Cava, and 
in its Lower part, for the Ocfophagws, and for the 
Nerves which go to the Upper Orifice of the Sto- 
mach. And again, between the Produstion of the 
Inferior Mufcle, paffes the Aorta, the Duétus Tho- 
yaciws, and the Vena Azygos. : 

The Diaphragm receives Veins and Arteries cal- 
led Phrenica from the Cava and Aorta, and fometimes 
on its Lower Part two Branches from the Vena Ali- 
pofa, and two Arteries from the Lumbares. It hath 
two Nerves which come from the third Vertebre of 
the Neck, which pafs through the Cavity of the 
Thorax, and are difperfed in the Mutcles of the Dia- 
phragm. : 

In its Natural Situation the Dzaphragm 1s Convex 
on the Upper fide towards the Breaft, and Concave 
on its Lower one towards the Belly: Therefore when 
its Fibres Swell and Contraé, it muft become plain 


on each fide,.and confequently the Cavity of the’ 


Breaft is enlarged to give Liberty to the Lungs to 
receive the Air in Infpiration; and at the fame time 
the Stomach and Guts are preft for the Diftributi- 
on of the Chyle. But it diminifhes the Cavity of 
the Breaft when it refumes its Natural Situation, 
and preffes the Lungs for the Expulfion of the Air 
in Expiration. 

DIAPHRATONTES, are the Membranes cal- 
ted the Plewra, which cover the Infide of the Tho- 
vax, and leave a kind of Partition in the Middle, 
called Mediaftinum. Blanchard. 

DIAPHTHORA, isa Corruption of any Part of 
the Body. 

DIAPLASIS, is the Setting of a Limb which was 
‘out of Joint. 

DIAPLASMA , is an Ointment, or Fomentati- 
on. 

DIAPNOBE, the fame with Diaphorefis. 
\DIAPYEMA, the fame with Empyema. 

DIAPYETICA, are Medicines which ripen and 
conco& Purulent Matter. 

DIARIA Febris, the fame with Ephemera. 

DIARRHOEA, is a Loofenefs in the Belly which 
ejects feveral Bilious, Pituitous, and other Feculent 
Excrements. 

DIARTHROSIS, is a good Conftitution of the 
Bones, whereby they are apt to move eafily and 
ftrongly; fuch as is in the Arm, Hand, Thigh, 
Foot, os : 

DIASTOLE, is the Dilatation or Expanfion of 
the Heart, when the Blood flows into it, from the 
place where it is as it were accended, the Lungs. 

DIASTOLE is alfo an Accent in Grammar, which 
fhews that thofe Words or Sentences to which it is 
adjoined, are to be {eparated, and is marked thus 
(,) “Tis alfo the making long a Syllable which is 
naturally fhort, } m 

DIASTYLE, is a fort of Edifice, where the Pil- 
lars fland at fuch a diftance one from another, that 
three Diameters of their Thicknefs are allow’d for 
Intercolusmiation. 

DIATESSARON, a Word ufed in Mufick, fig- 
nifying an Interval compofed of one greater Tons, 
one leffer, and one greater Semi-Tone ; its Proporti- 
on being as 4 to 3. In Mutical Compofition ‘tis 
called a Perfeét Fourth. 

DIATHESIS, is the Natural or 


Preternatural 
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Difpofition of the Body, whereby we are inclined to 
perform all Natural Aions ill or well. Blanchard. 


DIATONICK, a Term which fignifies the Or- 


dinary fort of Mufick which proceeds by different 


Tones, either in afcending or defcending ; it con- 


tains only the two greater and leffer Tones, and the 
greater Senti-Tone. 


DICHOPHYIA, isa Fault in the Hair, when it 
arts and disjoins too much. Blanchard. it) 
DICHOR BUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verfe 
confifting of four Syllables, of which the firft is long, 


the next fhort, the Third long, and the Laft fhort. 


Tis compounded of two Chorans, as Comprobare, 
DICROTUS, isa Pulfe that beats twice. 
DIDYMI, are Twins. 

DIEM clanfit extremum, is a Writ that lieth for 
the Heir of him that holdeth Land of the King, © 
either by Knight-Service or Soccage, and dieth, be 
he under or at full Age, directed to the Efcheator 
of the County, to enquire of what Eftate the Party 
died feized, and who is next Heir to him, and of 
what Value the Land is. 

DIES CRITICI: See Crztzct Dies. 

DIES-DATUS, 2 Term in Law ,fignifying a 
Refpite given to the Tenant or Defendant by the — 
Court. 

DIESIS, in Mufick, is the Divifion of a Tone 
below a Semi-tone, or an Interval compofed of a 
leffer or imperfect Semi-tone; fo that when Semi- 
tones are placed where there ought to be Tones, or 
when a Tone is fet where there fhould be onlya 
Semi-tone, this is called Dze/ts. 

Enharmonical Diefis, is the Difference between 
the Greater and the Leffer Semi-Tone. 

Thefe Diefes are the leaft fenfible Divifions of a 
Tone, and are mark’d on the Score in Form of 
St. Andrew’s Crofs. 

DIEU SON ACT, are Words ufed in our Law, 
and it isa Maxim, That the At? of God fhall pre- _ 
judice no Man: and therefore if a Houfe be beaten 
down by Tempeft , or other Ait of God, the Leffee 
for Life or Years fhall not only be quit inan Action 
of Wafte brought againft him, but hath by the Law. 
a fpecial Intereft to take Timber to build the Houfe 
again, if he will, for his Habitation. So when the 
Condition of an Obligation confifts in two Parts, 
in the Disjun@ive, and both are poflible at the 
Time of the Obligation made, and afterwards one 
of them becomes impoflible by the Ac? of God, the 
Obligor is not bound to perform the other part, for 
the Condition fhall be taken beneficially for him. 

DIFFERENCE, in Logick, fignifies an Effential 
Attribute belonging to any Species that is not found 
in the Genus, and is the Univerfal Idea of that Spe- 
cies ; thus Body and Spirit are two Species of Sub- 
ftance, which do contain in their /deas fomething 
more than is in that of Subftance; in Body we firlt 
find Impenetrability and Extenfion; in a Spirit a 
Power of Thinking and Reafoning; fo that the Dif 
ference of Body is impenetrable Extenfion, and the 
Difference of a Spirit is Cogitation, 

DIFFERENCE, in Mathematicks, is the Re- 
mainder when one Number or Quantity is fubftra- 
ted from another. 

“DIFFERENCE of Afcenfion: See Afcenfional 
Difference. 

DIFFERENCE of Longitudes, of two places on 
the Earth, is an Arch of the Equator, comprehend-" 
ed between the Meridians of thofe two places. 

~ DIFFERENCES in a Coat of Arms; So the He- 
ralds call fach things as diftinguith one Family from 

another, or Perfons of the fame Family from each 0- 

ther. They are by Guillim accounted either An- 

clent 
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cient or Modern: The Ancient ones are the Bor- 
dures of all Kinds ; the Modern are the File or Labe, 
Crefcent, Mullet, Martlzt, @9c. : 
DIFFORM, is aWord ufed in Oppofition to Unz- 

form, and fignifies that there is no manner of Regu- 
larity in the Form or Appearance of a thing. The 
Botanifis ule it as a Diftin@ion of the Flowers of 
Plants. See Flower. 

. DIFFUSION, is ufually taken to fignify the di- 
fperfing of the fubtile Eure of Bodies intoa kind 
of Atmofphere all around them; thus the Light dif- 
fufed by the Rays of the Sun, iffuing all round from 
that amazing Body of Fire, and thus.are the Mag- 
netical Particles diffufed every where roundabout our 
Earth in Parts adjacent to it. 

~ DIGASTRICUS or Biventer, isa double Bellied 
Mufcle Gvhence its Name) which arifes from the 
Procefs called Mamizformis or Maftctdes, whence 


_‘deftending it becomes Tendinous, paffing through 


the Stylohyoidews, and an Annular Ligament faftned 


- to the Os Hyczdes ; from which Bone fome Tendi- 


nous Fibres do arife, and join with its fecond flefhy 
Belly, afcending from thence to its Infertion at the 
Middle of the Inferior Part of the Lower Jaw. The 
Middle Tendon of this Mufcle, and its Partner, paf- 
fing through Two Annular Ligaments, fixd to the 
Os Hyoides, as Ropes through a double Pulley, is a 
wonderful Contrivance of the Author of Nature to 


_xender them capable of pulling the Lower Jaw down, 


which had their Progrefs been dire&t. from their O- 
Yiginations, that could not have been performed. 
Nor are there any Proceffes,whether of the Vertebre 


of the Neck, or the neighbouring Parts, that could 
' give an Origination to thofe Mufcles below their In- 


fertion, as in fome Quadrupeds ; wherefore the Di- 
vine Archite& of Human Bodies has placed this 
double Pulley below their Terminations, whereby 
they perform ‘their defigned Office. Hence Deglu- 
tition is hindred when thefe Mufcles are in Action, 
they then preventing the Afcent of the Tongue and 
Larynx ; neither can we at that Time draw the low- 
er Jaw down, becaufe the Center of Direttion is 


pulled upwards ; wherefore we are obliged on that 


Occafion to keep the Jaws clofe together. But in 
Dogs and other Voracious Animals, who have thefe 
Mutcles arifing from the Tranfverfe Procefles of the 
firlt Vertebre of the Neck, thefe Actions are not de- 
pendant ; whence it is they devour their Aliment fo 
“quick. 


© DIGEST or Pandeé#s; the 1 Volume or Tome of 


_ the Civil Law is called Dige/ts, or Pandeéts : Digefts, 


becaufe the Author hath put, or digefted all things, 
every Book and Title in its proper and natural Place 
and “Order, and Pandeéfs from aiy and Noun, 


_ as containing and comprehending in it felf all that 


Evel eee drew or collected out of 150009 Ver- 
fes of the old Books of the Law. 

This Digeft was collected from the Works of 27 
Venerable and Eminent Old Lawyers, whereof fe- 
veral were before Chrift, and the Others flourifh’d 
in the Time of the Emperors, even unto the Time 
of Maximiniw, as we findfrom $ partzanus and Lam- 

idiwsin that Emperor’s Life. The Tome of the 
Digefts is divided into 7 Parts, and they again into 
50 Books. To this Tome Sir Thomas Ridley adds the 
Inflituttons ox Inftitutes; which fee under that 


ord. 

DIGESTER, a Veffel fo called by its Inventor 
Mr. Papin,and isa kind of Balneuin Marie Claufum. 

DIGESTIO Chymica, a Chymical Digeftion, is 
when things are digefted by an Artificial Heat, juft 


_ 4s they are naturally in the Stomach, whichis when 


fome Matter is put over a gentle Heat, to infufe it 


in fome proper Menfiruum ox Liquor fit to diffolve 
it, that fo it may, as near as can be, be like the Ef- 
fect of a Natural Heat, 

DIGESTION, the Concogion of the Aliments, 
or the Diffolution of them, by which they are turn- 
ed into Chyle. a 

Mr. Charles Legh, then of Brazen-Nofe College in 
Oxon, has a Difcourfe concerning Digeftion, pub- 
lifhed in Phil. Tranf: N. 162. wherein he fuppofes 
that there is neceflary to Digeftion in the Stomachs 
of Animals, 1.4 Liquid Menftruwm, which by its 
peculiar Faculty operates upon their Meat, and helps 
to diffolve it. 2. A gentle Heat in the Stomach, 
which he thinks it receives from the Liver, and 
therein falls in with the Opinion of Dr. Ghffon. 
3. “Tis neceffary that the Stomach have a Natural 
Sttuation. 4. That the Omentum be affifting ; for 
it hath been found by Anatomy, that where the O- 
mentum hath been purified in an Human Body , it 
was always accompanied with a bad Digeftion and 
lofsof Appetite ; and ‘tis alfo obferyable, that thofe 
Creatures which have no Omentuim, as Hares and 
Conies, €¢c, do help their Concostion by doubling 
their hinder Legs, and refting their Bellies upon 
them. 4. “Tis neceffary that the Stomach fhould 
have a Tunica Villofa, which both helps to divide 
the Meat into fall Parcels, and alfo keeps the Tu- 
nica Carnofa from being too much diftended, which 
would by degrees weaken and injure ics Tone. 
5. Tis neceflary that the Guts fhould lie in a wind- 
ing Pofition, and be of a good length; for other- 
wife the Meat digefted in the Stomach would pafs 
away too fait. 

The firft of thefe, the Liquid Menftruum or Na- 
tural Ferment of the Stomach, he thinks‘confifts of 
thefe Ingredients ; 1. The Saliva or Spittle. 2, The 
Juice contained in the Stomachical Glands. And 
3. The Nitro-aerial Spirit of the Nerves. 

_ DIGESTIVE Medicines , are either Internal ox 
External, 

The Jnternal are ufually prefcribed to prepare the 
Body by Purgation, which they do by making the 
Humours fluid , attenuating and drawing vifcous. or 
tough Subftances , tempering fuch as are fharp, di- 
ee Salts, blunting, concentrating, and imbibing 

cids, €afe. 

Bete Digefitves, are fach as ripen a Tumor, 
or generate good and laudable Matter ina Wound. 

DIGIT, in Aftronomy, is the Twelfth Part of 
the Diameter of the Sun or Moon ; ’tis ufed to. ex- 
prefs the Quantity of an Eclipfe. 

DIGITATUM Folum , among the Botanifts is 
the Term for the Leaf of the Plant, which either jis 
compofed of many fimple Leaves fet together upon 
one Foot-ftalk , asin Cinque- foil, Vetches, ¢cfc. 
or elfe when there are many deep Gafhes or Cuts in 
the Leaf, as in thofe of Straw-Rerries, Hops, 9c. 

DIGITORUM Tenfor : See Extenfor Digitorum 
Communts. 

DIGITS, or Monades, a Term in Arithmetick, 
fignifying any Jnteger under Ten, as, 1, 2) 39 49. 5o 
65 7, 8; 9. ! 

DIJAMBUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verfe of 
four Syllables, and compounded of two lambicks, fo 
that the firft and laff are fhort, and the two middle 
long, as Severitas. “a 

DILATATION, among the Anatomifts, is when, 
any Paffages or Receptacles in the Body are too 
much ftretched or diftended ; and in general, it fig- 
nifies a thing’s taking up more Space than it did be- 
fore. 

DILATORIUM, is a Chirurgeon’s Inftrument 
wherewith the Mouth is dilated or opened : A ; 

cas calle 


called likewite Speculum Oris, becaufe by it one may 
fee into the Mouth. 1 
DILATORES Alarum Nafi, are fmall thin Mu- 
fcles, having a double Order of Fibres decuffating 
each othet, not unlike the Mufculi Intercoftales : 
they pullup the Ale, and dilate the Noftrils. 
DILEMMA, isan Argument compounded uftal- 
ly of four or more Propofitions, and fo difpofed, that 
own of grant which you will of them, yet fill the 
Argument fhall prefs you, and hem you in, with Du- 


ficulties not readily tobe folved or f{urmounted, efpe-’ 


cially if the Dilemma be juft ; in order to which, 
the Divifion and Enumeration of the Parts vmuft be 
Gdeqnate and entire ; your Antagonift niuft be truly 
prefed and affetted with one or more of the Propoft- 
tions: and the Arguer himfelf free from a Poflibili- 
ty of having the Dilemma returned upon him. 

DILUTE, isa Word frequently ufed by the Wri- 
ters of Chymifry and Pharmacy , and fignifies the 
Diffolution of the Parts of a dry Body ina moift or 
liquid one ; for when the Rody is fo diffolved, they 
fay ‘tis diluted. 

“DIMENSION, in Geometry, is either Length, 
Breadth or Thicknefs ; Thus, a Line has, they fay, 
one Dimenficn , viz. Length; a Surface two, viz. 
Length and Breadth ; and a Body or Solid hath all 
three Dimenfions. °Tis ufed. alfo with Regard to the 
Powers of any Root in an Equation, which ate cal- 
led the Dimenfions of that Root; as ina Biquadra- 
tick Equation, the higheft Power hath 4 Dimenfions, 
or its Index is 4. 

DIMETIENT, the fame with Diameter. 

DIMINISHED Angie, a. Term in Fortification. 
See Angle. _ 

. DIMINUTIO : See Litotes. 

DIMINUTION, in Matick, is nothing el’e but 
the diminifhing or abating fomewhat of the full Va- 
jue or Quantity of any Note. 

DINUS, according to fome, is the Name of a 
Ditat called ufually the Vertigo. 

DIOPTER, is the fame with the Dadex or Alhi- 
dada of an Aftrolabe, ox the like Inftrument. 

DIOPTRA, is an Inftrument ufed by Chirurge- 
ons, whereby one may fee into the Matrix ; other-. 
erife called Dilatatorium , wherewith the Womb is 
dilated and enlarged in the Extraction of adead Fe- 
fis out of it, or in the infpesting any Ulcers that 
aré in it: Lis alfo called the Speculum Matricrs. 

“PIOPTRICKS, is a Part of Opticks treating of 
the different Refractions of the Light paffing through 
different Mediums, as the Air, Water, Glaffes, Ec. 

DIORTHOSIS, a Chirurgical Opetation , by 
which crooked or diftorted Members are made even, 
and -reftored to. their Primitive and regular 


Shape. 

DIOTA, the Chymift’s Term for a circulating or 
double Vetiel, 

DIPLASIASMUS, is a Reduplication of Difeafes; 
alfo two Mufcles of the Arm, which ferve to turn it 
about, Blanchard. 

DIPLOE, is the lower thin Plate or Shell of the 
Skull; alfo a double Veffel ufually with Chy- 
mitts. 

DIPLOMA, the fame with Diploe ; fometimes it 
is taken for a complicated or folded Cloth. 

DIPPING Needle, is an Englifh Difcovery (Dr. 
Walhs thinks by Mr. Blagrave, ot fome other Gre- 
fhamite , Phil, Tranf. 276.) of a Propetty in the 
Magnetick Needle; that befides its Polarity or Ver- 
ticity, which is its Direétion towards the Northin a 
Horizontal Pofition, it hath alfo a Direction of Al- 
titude above the Horizon; and that it will (if duly 
poized about an Horizontal Axis) always point to a 


determinate Degree of Altitade or Blevation: above 
the-Horizon in this orthat Place: refpectively 
DIPSACUS, according tofome,is the fame with 
Diabetes. 
DIPTERON, ‘in Architecture, isa Name which 


the Ancients atitibuted to thofe Temples which were 


encompafied with a double Row of Pillars, making 
two Portico’s, which they called Wings ; but. we 
conimonly call then’ J/zs, front the French Word 
Ailes of the fame Signitication 
DIPTOTES ; are fuch Nouns in Grammar as 
have but two Cafes, as Suppetra; Suppetias, ke, 

DIRECT; in Aftronomy , a Planet is faid to be 
direst, when by its proper Motion it goes forward 
in the Zodiack according to the Succeffion of the 
Signs, or rather when it appears fo to dc, the Ob- 
ferver’s Eye being placed on our Earth, 

DIRECT , Frei? , Eaff ox Weft Dials, are thofe 
whofe Planes lie directly open to the Eaft or Weft 
Points of the Heavens, or parallel to the Meridian 
of the Place. 

To draw this Dial, the Style’s Height may be 
found according to the Bignefs of the Plane, and the 
Diftance of the Hour Lines from each other, by the 
Diteation given under Polar Dials, making of them 
a Table, as int the following one, for the Lat. 51. 
Deg. 32. Min. 


— 
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Then to decribe the Dial, draw the Horizontal . 
Line A.B; and with 60 Deg. from your Chords de- 
feribe the prick’d Arch C D, whereon fet the Go- 
Latitude of the Place from C-to D. From A, 
through D, draw AD E, xeprefenting the Equator 
of the Dial ; then chufe a Point in this Line to be 
the Hour of 6, as-at E.. Draw. 6¢ 6 at Right 
Angles with the Equator ; and from E fet off the 
feveral Tangents as you find them in the Table, and 
that tfhall be the. fevetal Points for the Hours, and 
through each Point draw the Hour Lines parallel to 
the Equator 6 46. ; if 

The Style may be a firaight Pin equal in Height 
to the Right Line 6, 9. in either Dial, or whichis 
better and moreé ufual; a Rod or Ledge of Iron fup- 
ported by two Legs, and fet upon the Line 6, 6, and 
of the fame Height 6, 9 as the Pin. f 


» “The Weft Dial is nade after the 


ii 


=} 


faine manner, 


ye 


only fet and numbred a contrary wa 


_ __ DIRECT, Ereét, South or North Dials : See Prime 


Verticals, 
- DIRECT, Ereét Planes: See Dial Planes. 
© DIRECT Riis, $ Plains: See Dial Planes, 


7 


 thofe whole Planes cline to the 


\ 


of Inclination, then the 


arid the Center is 


BM DIRECTION, a Term in 


| »DIRIGENT, a Term in Geo 
| he Line of Motion, along which the Defcribent Ling 


iy DIRECT South or North, Recs, $ Dials, are 


4 Frizon 
Zenith 


5 


Thefe Dials are defcribed after the fame manner 
with Dirett South Dials, only obferving this Rule in 


Recline from the 


and lie directly open to the South or North, 


placing the Style. 


In South Incliners, the Difference of the Angle of 
Inclination, and the Height of the Pole, is the Height 
of the Stylz above the Plane, 


“TE the Pole’s Heicht be | Steatet than the Avzle 
& leffer cas 


dime Pole is elevated, 


below. 
> above, : 
In Dirett North Incliners, the Sum of the Angles 


| of Inclination and Elevation of the Pole, isthe Height 
| of the Style above the Plane. 

| Note, That Reclining Dials are t> be made after 
| the fame Manner; for 
| liners, and North Recliners the fame with South In- 
tliners, the one being the Back-fide of the other, 


South Incliners are North Re- 


DIRECT Ray, in Opticks, is the Ray which is 
tarried from a Point of the vifible Object direftly to 
the Eye through one and the fame Mediu, 
DIRECT Sphere: See Right Sphere. 
Mechanicks, where- 
they always mean the 
y obferves, according 
to the Force imprefied upon it, and which is deter- 
nined or direéted to move fach a way. 


DIRECTRIX of the Conchoid: See Conchoid. 


metry, expreffing 


in, by the Line of Direétion, 
Line of Motion that any Bod 


or Surface is carried in the Gens/is of any Plane or 


/olid Figure, 


TSE 
Thus, If the Line ab 


move alons the Liné a ky 
fo that the Point @ do always keep in the Line ¢ by 
a Parallelogram, as abc d, will be form’d, of which 
the Side a b is the D-/iribent, and the Line gt the 


Dirigent : So alfo if the Surface abcd be fuppo< 


u 


b 


ht 


fed to be carried along the Line ce ina Pofttior 
always parallel to it felf in its firh Situation, thé 
Solid ad fh will be formed where the Surface ad 
is the Deftribent, and the Liné ce is the Dirigent. 

DISABILITY, in Law, is taken notice of tong 
feveral ways; viz, by the A& of the Anceftor; by 
the A&@ of the Party ; by the A& of Law 3 and by 
the A&t of God. 

1, Difability by the A& of the Anceftor, is if’ 4 
Man be attainted of Treafon or Felony; by thig 
Attainder his Blood js corrupted, and thereby him~ 
felf and his Children are difabled to inherit. 

2. Difability by the A& of the Party himfelf, as 
if one Man make a Feoffment to another that they 
is Sole, upon Condition that he fhall enfeo# a Third 
before 14. and when fuch Feoffment is made, the Fe- 
offce takes a Wife; he hath by that di/abled himfelf 
to perform the Condition according to the Trutt in 
him repofed, and therefore the Frofer may entet! 
and out him. Alfo if a Man be excommunicated, 
he cannot, during that Time, fue any Action, but 
fhall be thereby difabled; and fo in other Cafes, 

3. Difability, in A& of Law, is properly when 2 
Man, by the fole A& of Law, is difabled, ard {o is 
an Alien born; and therefore if a Man born: out of 
the King’s Ligeance will fue an Aion, the Tenant 
or Defendant may fay that he was born in fuch a 
Countty out of the King’s Ligeance, and demand 
Judgment if he thall be anfwered.; for the Law 
is our Birthright, to which an Alien is a Strany 
ger, and therefore difubled to take any Benefit there- 
by. 

4. Difability by the A& of God, as to. he Non 
compos mentis, or Non [ane memoria, which fo difa- 
bles him, that in all Cafes where he gives or pafleg 
any thing, or Eftate out of him, after his Death it 
may be difannulled and avoided. 

DISCENT, in commom Law, fignifies an Order 
or Means whereby Lands or Tenements are derived 
unto any Man from his Anceftots, as to make. his 
Difcent from his Anceftors, and isto, thew how and 
by what Degrees the Lands in Queftion came to him 
from his Anceftors, And this D2fcent is either Lines 
al ot Cillateral; Lineal Difcent is convey’d downe 
wards in a right Line from the Grandfather to.the 
Father, and from the Father, to, the Son , and from 
the Son to the Nephew, €sc. Collateral Difcent is 
{pringing out of the Sid? of the whole Blood, as 
Grandfather, Father’s Brother, eFC, 

DISCENS /ve Difcsformis Cometa, (according to 
fome) is a Comet refembling the.Shape of a round 
Dith or Platter; and the Chief of this kind is called 


a Solar Comet, from the likenefs of its Rays to thofe 


of 


DIS DIS 


1. Such as have the Flower compounded, and the : 
Seed pappous, but the Leaves and Stalks are not 
Milky when broken. | 

2. The Corymbifercus Plants, whofe Flowers are 
compounded into 4 Difcous Figure, but their Seeds 
are not Pappous: Of the former kind are the Flea- 
banes, Ragweeds, Groundfels, €c. and of the latter 
are Daifies, Chamemile, Tan|y, Wormwood, &Fc. 

DISCUSSION, hath two Senfes among Wri- 
ters; fometimes it fignifies the clear treating or hand- 
ling of any particular Point or Problem, fo as there- 
by the Word implies to, /bake off thofe Difficulties ~ 
with which it is embarrafled; and thus we fry, fuch 
a Point was well difcuffed, when it was well treated 
of and cleared up. But 

DISCUSSION is alfo ufed in a Medical Senfe 
for the difperfing the Matter of any Tumor orm 
Swelling in the Body, and therefore the Surgeons de- 
fine Di/cuffion to be an Evacuation of fome thin Mat- 
ter gathered in any Part by infenfibie Evaporation ; 
and this is procured by the Natural Heat being ind 
creafed by proper Medicines. 

DISDIAPASON, a Term in Mofick, denoting 
a double Eighth or Fifteenth. 

DISEMBOGUE, when a Ship paffeth out of the 
Mouth of fome Gulph, they call it Dz/emboguing : 
aes ae of onions that at fuch a Place, or 
after it hath run fo many Leagues, it difen ; 
it felf into the Sea. Vleet ae 

DISJUNCT Proportion, the fame with Diferete: 
Which fee. 

DISJUNCTIVE Propofitions, are thofe wherein 
the Disjunctive, Conjunttive (or) is found; as, e/- 
cither the Sun moves about the Earth, or the Earth 
about the Sun; Men are guided either by Intereft or | 


of the Sun; and otherwife Rofa and Ghryfews, from 
its bright Silver Colour mix’d with a-Golden or Am- 
ber Colour: Thofe of this fort, which are not ab- 
folutely circular, but refemble the Figure of a Shield, 
are thence termed Clypezformes. 

DISCLAIMER, in Law, is a Plea containing an 
exprefs Denial or Refufal ; as if the Tenant fue a 
Replevin upon a Diftrefs taken by the, Lord, and the 
Lord avow the taking of the Diftrefs, faying, That 
he holdeth of him as of his Lord, and that he di- 
ftrained for Rent not paid, or Service not performes ; 
then the Tenant denying himfelf to hold of fuch 
Lord, is faid to difclaim, and the Lord proving the 
Tenant to hold of him, he lofes his Land. 

DISCONTINUAL Proportion: See Difcrete Pro- 
portion. 

DISCORDS, in Mufick, are certain Intervals of 
Sounds, which being heard at the fame time offend 
the Ear; neverthelefs when orderly taken and inter- 
mixd with Concords, they make the beft Mufick. 
Thefe Dzfcords are the Second, Fourth and Seventh, 
with their Oétaves ; that is to fay, all Intervals, ex- 
cept thofe few which precifely terminate the Concords, 
are ides 

DISCOURSE, ina Logical Senfe, is that rational 
“Aion of our Mind by which we form or infer any 
new Judgment from others before made; or where- 
by we can infer or conclude one thing from ano- 


ther. 

DISCRETE or Disjuntt Proportion, is when the 
Ratio between 2 Pairs of Numbers or Quantity is 
the fame, but there is not the fame Proportion be- 
tween all the four Numbers: Thus, if thefe 
Numbers 6 : 8 :: 3:4, are confidered, the 
Ratio between the firft Pair 6 and 8 is the fame as 
that between 3 and 4, and therefore thefe Numbers 
are proportional; but ‘tis only difcreetly or disjunttly, 
for 6 is not to8, as8 to3; thatis, the Proportion is 
broken off between 8 and 3, and is not continued 
all along, asit is in thefe following, which are called 
Continual Proportionals, viz. 3: 6 3: 12 = 24. 

DISCRETE Quantity, is fuch as is not continued 
and joined together, as Number, whofe Parts being 
diftin& Units, cannot be united into one Continuum ; 
for in a Continuum there are no actual determinate 
Parts before Divifion, but they are potentially Infi- 
nite; wherefore it is ufually and truly faid, That 
continued Quantity is divifible in Infinitum. 

DISCRETIVE Propofitions, are thofe where vari- 
ous Judgments are made and denoted by the Parti- 
cles (but, notwithftanding) ox Words of the like 
Nature cither exprefs'd or underftood: Thus, For- 
tune may deprive me of my Wealth, but not of my 
Virtue : They .who crofs the Sea, change only their 
Country, but not their Difpofttion, are called Di/crete 
Propofitzons. 

DISCUS, among the Romans, was a round Quoit 
of Metal or Stone about a Foot in Diameter, which, 
in ancient Exercifes, they threw in the Air to fhew 
their Strength: Alfo they gave the fame Name to a 
round Shield confecrated to the Memory of fome 
farnous Hero, and hung up in the Temples of their 
Gods as a Trophy for fome great Action, From the 
Figure of either of which, but rather from the for- 
mer, comes the Word fo much in ufe among 
Aftronomers, viz. the Disk of the Sun or Moon; 
by which they mean the Round of the Planet's Bo- 
dy as it appears to Us. 

DISCUS, is ufed by the Botanifts to denote the 
middle, plain and flat Part of fome Flowers; fuch 
asCaltha, Flos Solis, @gc. becaufe ’tis in Figure like | confifting of four Syllables, and thofe all long, a 
the ancient Difcws; And they reckon two Kinds of | Concludentes, fo that this is a Compoefition of tw 
Plants with a Difcous Flower; “tite Sponde’s. ae? oo 
2 


Fear. 
DISLOCATION, the fame with Luxation or 
putting a Limb or any Bone of the Body out of 


oint. 
DISMES Decime are Tythes, and fignify the 
Tenth Part of all the Fruits of the Earth, or tame 
and profitable Beafts of it, or of Mens Labour. 

DISMOUNT, in the common Military Ufe, is 
to unhorfe, as to difmount the Cavalry; but they 
call it alfo difmounting of Cannon, when they are 
thrown off the Carriages, and are broken, or any 
Horfe rendred unfit for Service. 

DISPART, a Term in Gunnery, fignifying the 
fetting a Mark on the Muzzle-Ring of a-Piece of 
Ordnance, or thereabouts, fo that a Sight-Line ta- 
ken upon the Top of the Bafe Ring againft the 
Touch-hole, by the Mark fet on or near the Muz- 
zle, may be parallel to the Axis of the Concave Cy+ 
linder, The common Way of doing which, is, to 
take the two Diameters of the Bafe Ring, and of 
the Place where the Di/part is to fland, and divide 
the difference between them into two equal Parts, 
one of which will be the Length of the Di/part, 
which is fet on the Gun with Wax or Pitch, or fa= 
fened there with a Picce of Twine or Marlin: But 
an Infirument may be made to do it to all poflible 


Nicety. ' 

DISPENSATORY, isa Book ufed by Apo 
thecaries, wherein all Medicines, at leaft the mo 
ufual, are contained and prefcribed, that they ma 
be prepared in the Shops all the Year round. 

DISPLAYED, the Term in Heraldry for an Ea 
gle in an erect Pofture, and her Wings {pread a 


broad. 
DISPONDUS, is the Foot of 2 Latin Verf 


¥ 


DIS 


DISPOSITION: Sce Method. In Architecture 


” they call the juft placing of all the feveral Parts of an 


Edifice, according to their proper Order, D2fpofitzon. 
DiSQUISITION, an Enquiry into the Nature, 
Kinds and Circumfances of any Problem, Quefti- 


on or Topick, in order to gain a right Notion, and 
to difcourfe clearly of it, 


DISSEISIN, in Law, fignifies an unlawful dif- 


 pofiefiing a Man of his Land, Tenement, or other 


immovable or incorporea] Right. ; 
DISSEISIN apox Diffeifin, is where the Diffzzfor 


Dy i; diffeifjed by another. 


DISSEMINATE Vacuum: See Vacuum. 
DISSIMILAR Leaves, are the two firft Leaves of 
any Plant at its firft fhooting out of the Ground ; 
and are f0 called becaufe they ufually are of diffe- 


_xent Form from the common Leaves of the grown 


Plant. Thefe Dr. Grew obferves to be nothing but 


- the very Lobes of the Seed expanded and thus ad- 


vanced. Their Ufe is for the Protection of the 
Plume, which being young and tender, is thus guard- 


ed on each Side, and alfo hath fome Rain or Dew 
gradually conveyed down to it by this Means. 
DISSIMILAR Parts, in Anatomy, (by fome call- 


__ ed Compound and Organtcal ) axe fuch as can be di- 


vided into various Parts different from one another; 


as the Hand is into Veins, Mufcles, Bones, ¢afc. 


_ whofe Portions are neither of the fame Nature nor 


~ Denomination, 


DISSOLVING Medicines: See Di/cuffion. 
DISSOLUTION, is when Ele@uaries and Pow- 


ders are mingled and diffolved in Water or a Deco- 


tion. Blanchard. 
DISSONANCE, in Mufick, is a difagreeable In- 


terval between two Sounds, which, being continu- 


ed together, offend the Ear. 


DISTANCE, in Navigation, is the Number of 
Degrees, or Leagues, ¢efc. that a Ship has failed 
from any given Point. 
DISTANCE of the Baftions, in Fortification, is 
the Side of the Fxtertor Polygon. 
DISTEMPER, a Term in Painting for the work- 


_ ing up of Colours with fomething elfé befides bare 


Water or Oil; for if the Colours are prepared with 


_ the former of thefé, that kind of Painting is called 


Linning ; and if with Oil, ’tis called Painting in 
Oil, and fimply Painting ; but if the Colours are 
mix'd with Sife, Whites of Eggs, or any fuch pro- 
per glutinous or unctuous Subftance, and not with 
Oil, they then fay ‘tis done in Difemper, as the ad- 
mirable Cartons are at Hampton Court. 

DISTENTION, is when Parts are puffed up, 
dilated or relaxed by any thing; as the Guts by 
Wind raifed from Effervefcencies within them, 
wherice Oppreffions and Pains frequently proceed, 
Blanchard. 


DISTILLATION, is drawing off fume of the 


Principles of a Mixture, as the Oil, Spirit, Water, 


8 eb Veffels, by the help of a Fire; and 
old. 


1. Per Afvenfwm, when'the Matter to be diftilled 
_ above the Fire. 

2. Per Defcenfum, when the Matter to be diftil- 
led is below the Fire, and fo the Vapour not being 
able (by the Contrivance of the Veffel) to rife up- 
ward, is forced to precipitate and to diftil down to 
the Bottom of the Veffel, 

Oil of Cloves, if you would have it White, is 
beft made this Way. 


1B Ih) nti 


tort, and with very great Fires, and ufually in a Re- 
verberatory Furnace, Ponderous Woods are diftil- 
led in a Retort after the fame manner, and with 
near the fame Degree of Heat, fuch as Guajacum, 
Box, 6Fc. and in thefe firft comes a little Phlegm, 
and then the Fire increafing, the Spirits fly out in 
white Clouds ; when they ceafé to come, the Mat- 
ter in the Receiver is filtrated through a Tunnel 
lined with Cap-Paper; the Spirit will pafs, but 
leave the Black Fetid Oilin the Tunnel, which af- 
terwards may be rectify’d (if it be worth while) by 
making it up into Pellets with Sand, and then di- 
ftilling it over again in a naked Fire, there will 
come overa clear Oil. The Spirit alfo may be re- 
ctify’d by diftilling it over again in a Glafs A- 
lembick: Put Fire to the black Coals remaining in 
the Retort, and they will foon kindle and tura to 
Athes ; which Athes may be calcined a while in 2 
Potter's Furnace, and then a Liwivium being made 
of them with Water, and the Water filtrated 
and evaporated, the fix’d Salt of the Wood will re- 
main at the Bottom; and thus all the five Principles 
may be drawn from Amber, Ponderows Woods, &5)¢. 

Plants that are Odoriferous are to be diftilled per 
Veficam, but firt let a ftrong Decoétion of the fame 
Plant be poured hot upon the Plant it felf bruifed 
and put into the Body, and there let the Matter di- 
geft two Days, the Veffel being clofe fop'd: Then 
fit all things for Diftillation, and with a Fire of the 
fecond Degree draw off about half the Water you 
poured on the Plant ; this will be a very good Wa- 
ter, and tafte and {mell ftrongly of the Plant. 

Prefs through a Cloth firongly what remains in 
the Body, filtrate and evaporate in a gentle Heat till 
the Matter be of the Confiftence of thick Honey. 
This is the Extraé&é of the Plant ; but the Extraéts 
of Odoriferous Plants are not fo good as thofe of 
Vegetables which are not fo, becaufe abundance 
the finer Volatile Parts evaporate with the Moi- 

Ure? 

Dry what remained in the Cloth after Expreffion, 
and then burn it (with more of the Plant dried, if 
you will:) Make a Lixzvium of the Afhes, and then 
filtrate and evaporate to drinefs, and tae fixd Salt 
of the Plant will remain at the Bottom. And thus 
may Balm, Wormwood, Sage, Hyflop, 4c. be di- 
fill'd, and their Waters, Oils and Extracts made, 
and their fix'd Salts gain’d. 


To diftil Plants that are not Odoriferous, ’tis beft 
to proceed thus; pound the Plant, and then fill two 
Thirds of the Vefica or Alembick with it, and after 
that pour on a good quantity of the expreffed Juice 
of the fame Plant, fo that the bruifed Matter may 
float in the Juice, and not ftick to the Bottom or 
Sides of the Veffel: Then fit on the Head, and 
draw off about half as much Water as you uled 
Juice; this will be a very good diftill'd Water of 
that Plant. Prefs through a Cloth what remains in 
the Still, and let the Juice fettle; then filtrate it, 
and after that, in a fmall Heat, evaporate about two 
Thirds of the Liquor in a Glafg or Earthen Veflel ; 
then remove the Veffel into a Cellar, or fome fuch 
cool place, and the Effential Sit will Shoot out in- 
to Chryftals; which gather, and keep.in a Viol well 
flop'd; or you may make the Extrait fixed Salt 
of it as above directed, as of an Odoriferous Plant. 


To diftill a Spirit from any Plant like that of Scur- 
vy-Grafs, they proceed thus: The Plant is pounded 


Diftillation of Vegetables or Minerals is very dif- | toa Pulp in a Marble Mortar, and then put into an 


erent, according to the Nature of the Body to be 


| diftilled, Acid Spirits are drawn in a flrong Re- 
2 


' Harthen Veflel fo as to fill it but half full; after 
which the expreffed Juice of the fame Plant is pour- 
Hh ed 


. 
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ed upon it till it be about 6 Inches above the 
Matter: After this they mix with it a]l about a Pint 
of Yeft or Barm, and then flopping the Veffel, they 
for jr to ferment, either in the warm Sun, or in Horfe 
Dung, for three or four Days, or more if it be cold 
Weather: As foon as you perceive that it hath done 
fermenting, and. that its Surface begins to fink or 
fubfide, put the Matter fpeetlily into a Cucurbite or 
Vejica, and lating on the Head, fet the Veffel ina 
Baln-win Vaporis,and dift, with a gentle Fire, about 
two Pints of the Liquor, which will be very Spi- 
rituous; and if you rectify again, and draw off 
half of it, it will be a very fine Spirit. What re- 
mains in the Rody may be diftill’d farther, and a 


Water will run off, that is as good or better than. 


any diftill’d Water of that Plant drawn the common 
way. era 
Aster this Manner alo the Ardent or Inflammable 
Spirit of Roles, gg¢. may be-drawn. 

DISTINCT Bafe, in Opticks, is that precife 
Diflance from the Pole of a Convex Glafs, in 


which Objects, beheld through it, appear difimét 


and well defined; fo that tis the fame with what 
is othe: wie called the Focws. The Diftiné? Bafe is 
caufed by the: Colle&ion of the Rays proceeding 
from a fingle Point inthe Cbje& , intoa fingle Point 


inthe Repreféntation; and therefore Concave Glaf-_ 


fes, which de not unite, but fcattergand diffipate the 
Rays, can have no real Diftindt Bafe. 

DISTINCT Fiffon: See Vifion. 

“DISTORTION, is when the Parts of an Ani- 
mal Pody are ill placed or ill figured. 

DISTRESS, in Law, fignifies a Compulfion in 
certain real AGtions, whereby to bring a Man to 
appear in Court, or to pay a Debt of Duty dcni- 
ed; the Effect thereof, moft commonly, is to drive 
the Party difirained to replevy the Diffre/s, and fo 
to take his A&t'on of TrefpafS againft the Diftrainer, 
or elf to compound with him for the Debt or Duty 
for which the Diffrefs was made. There are feve- 


ral things not difremable ; for a Diftrefs mufibe of 


a thing whercof a valuable Property is in fome Bo- 
dy, and therefore Bogs, Bucks, Coneys, and the 
like, that be fere nature , cannot be diftrained. 2. 
Althopgh it be of a valuable Property, as a Horfe, 
(yet when a Man or Woman is riding on him) os 
an Ax (ina Man’s Haad cutting of Wood), and the 
ifke, are for that time privileged , and cannot be 
difirained. 3. Valuable things fhall not be diftrain- 
ed for Rent, for Benefit and Maintenance on Trades, 
which, by confequence, are for the Common- 
wealth, and are by Authority of the Law there; as 
a Horfe in the Smith's Shop; Materials in the Wea- 
vers Shop for making Cloth; Cloth or Garments 
‘iu.the Taylor’s Shop, Sacks of Corn or Mealin a 
Mill, hor ina Market, nor any thing diftrained for 
Daimage-feafant, §ox it is in Cuffedia Legis. 4.No- 
thing ihall be diftrained for Rent, that cannot be 
rendred again inas good a Plight as it was at the 
time of the Diffrefs taken; as Sheaves or Shocks of 
Corn cannot be diftrain’d for Rent, but for Da- 
1 age-feajant they may. 5. Beafts belonging to the 
Plough thall not be diftrain d, but Goods may. 6, 
Furnaces, Cauldrons, or the like, fix'd to the Free- 
hold, or the Doors.or Windows of a Houfe, or the 
like, cannot be diftrained. When 2 Difre/s that 
hath Life in it, is taken, it muft be brought into the 
common Pound, or kept in an open Place, where 
the Owner may give it Food. 

_Diffref is taken to be either Real or Perfonal: Di- 
firefs Real is made upon immoveable Goods, as the 
Grand-Gape and PetiteCape, by which the Land it 


felf is ized. Diffrefs Perfomal, is made by taking | 


a Man’s moveable Goods, and detaining them for 
Sesurity of his Appearance to the Suit. Diffre/s is 
alfo either Finite or Infinite; Finite is that whichis 
limited by Law, how often it thall be made to 
bring the Party to Trial of the Action: Diftrefs Ine 


fie, is with Limitation until the Party come, ag’ 


againit a Jury that refufeth to appear Super certificam’ 
tione Ajfije, where the Procefs is a Venire facias, 
habeas corpora, and Diftrefs Infmite, sc. a 

DISTRIBUTIO ChyZi, the Chyle-is diftributed- 
when , after a due Fermentation in the Ventricle 
and the Guts, itfoaks into and through the Glandu- 


lous Tunick of the Inteftines; and paffing through ~ 
the La&teal Veins, and its proper Channel along the | 
Side of the Thorax, at laft falls into the Subclavian | 


Vein, that it may circulate with the Blood, and re- 
ceive itsColour. Blanchard. 


the Eye-lids, 


or any other Officer, commanding him to diftrain 


one for Debt to the King, é3¢ orforhisAppearance — 


at a Day. 
Syllables, as Vertue. 


is an Interval in Mufick which comprehends two 
Tones; the Proportion of the Tanes that make the 


to 6. 

DIVERGENCE Poznt : See Vertical Focus, 

DIVERGENT, or Diverging Rays, in Opticks, 
are tho’e Rays which going from a Point of the vi- 
fible Obie&t, are difperfed, and continually depart 
one from another, according as they are removed 
from the Objea. 

DIVIDEND, in Arithmetick, is the Number pro- 
pofed to be divided into certain equal Parts, 

DIVIDUAL, is that part of thé Dividend di- 
Ringuifhed by a Point, in working by the Rule of 
Divifion in Avithmetick. 

DIVINATORIA Virgula: 


natorid. 


See Virgula Divi- 


DIVISIBILITY, is that Difpofition of a Body, 


whereby it is conceived to have Parts, into which it” 


may actually or mentally be divided. 
AllQuantity is infinitely, or rather indefinitely di+ 
vifible ; fcr fhould it be otherwife, it would be di+. 
vifible into Parts that are not Quante, which cannot 
be, for no accidental Change can deftroy the efferiti- 
al Properties of a Being: Yet this infinite Divifibi- 
lity can never actually be effected, becaufe when 
you have divided aLine, or any other Quantity, in— 
to any number of Parts, every -one of thefe Parts ig 
further divifible into as many Parts as the whole was, 
and fo on, as ismany ways demonftrable in Geome- 
try; wherefore there can be no fuch thing asa de- 
terminate Number of actual Parts in any continued 
Quantity; which is farther alfo demonftrable from. 
the Confideration of incommenfurable Quantities 5 
as that the Diagonal of a Square is incommenfurable 
with 2ts Side, as Euchd proves, Lib. 10. Prop. 117. 
And that the Parts in any Line are Infinite or Inde-. 
finite, will plainly appear by the following Diagram. 
Let the Line @ b be conceived to be drawn paral- 


lel to de at the perpendicular Diftance ¢ d, which | 


fuppofe to be half an Inch: “Tis plain, the Line d2~ 


being capable of being nine produc’d, there . 
olnts, 0, 1, 2) e, as” 


may be taken in it as many 
you pleafe; and from a@ to each of them cana 
Right Line be drawn, as in the Figure, which will. 
divide the Line cd, though but of ! an Inch in 
Length, into as many Parts as you take in the low- 

ct 


DISTRICHIASIS, is a double Row of Hair on 
DISTRINGAS, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff — 


DISSYLLABLE, is a Word confifting only of two 


* DITONE, a double Tone, or the greater Third, | 


Ditones, isas 4 to 5, and that of the Semi-ditonesas — 


DIV 
et Parallel de. And though the 


Divifions in the Line cddo fill 
leffen upwards , yet they can never 


Parallel ab. ) 

See alfo the Learhéd Mr, Kez/’s 
4th Philofophical Leéture, read in 
the Univerfity of Oxon, and lately 
publifh’d. bye Hy 

And that the Paits of Solid Bo- 
dies are almoft infinitely fmall, and 


Inftances, \ 
but a Grain would reach to 27 


divided into 200 equal Parts , one 
Grain of this Wire may be divided 
into 64800 Parts; and fince this 
- Divifion relates only to the Surface 
of of the Wire, its Solidity may ea- 
fily be conceived to confift of many Millions of fuch 
piParts, 
2. One of the Oval Cafés of Silk-Wotms was 
_ drawn out into a Length that much exceeded 300 
Yards, and yet weighed but two Grainsand a half ; 


fo that each Cylindrical Grain of that Silk > was at 


- leaft 120 Yards in Length. 
_.. 3. A Grain of Leaf Gold was extended into an 
__ Area of above 50 Inches; and then fuppofing the 
_ Area reduced to a Square, and its Sides divided af- 
_ ter the Manner above-mention‘d, i.¢. fo that there 
_ be 200 Divifions in an Inch: If parallel Lines be 
_ fuppofed to be drawn through thofe fubtile Divifions, 
__ the Area will be divided into no lefs than two Milli- 
ons of little Squares. 
4 If you fuppofe the Silver Wire mentioned a- 
hove, to be gilt with Gold (and allow for the Gild- 
_ ing 8 Grains of Gold to an Ounce of Silver , which 


_ yet is more than is commonly ufed) you will find an 


Ounce of Gold may cover as much Wire as will reach 
to 1553 Miles in Length. 
§- By diffolving one Grain of Crude Copper in 


2 good Proportion of Spirit of Sal Armoniack, a 


deep Blue Colour was produced, and after this a 
vag Quantity of diftill’d Water was put to it to di- 
ute it, yet fo as that the Blue Colour did ftill re- 
main vifible ; and on the comparing the Weight of 
the Liquor with the Grain of Copper firft diffolved, 
it was found,that oneGrain was capable of imparting 
4 fenfible Colour to above 513620 times its Bulk of 

quor. 

DIVISION, in general, fignifies the diftributing 
_ or parting of any Whole into its proper Parts, and 
_ Asonly a Compendium of Subftraétion ; for the Di- 
| vifor is fo many Times contain’d in the Dividend, as 
\ there are Unitsin the ae fo that fubftraGing 
| continually the Dzvifor from the Dividend, and ac- 
 Sounting an Unit for each Time , the Sum of tho 
Units is the Quotient. 
> Ih Divifion the Number or Quantity to be divided, 
is called the Dividend; that by which you divide, 
the Divifor ; and the number of Times that the Dj- 
|| tidend contains the Dzvifor, is called the Quotient 

or Quota, and fometimes the Parabola ; the Reafon 
| of which fee under that Word, 9" 7 <> 


become nothing, becaufe no Line 
drawn from a to any Part of de, 
though never fo remote, can poffi- | 
bly ever coitcide with the upper 


that they are capable of being di- 
vided wonderful minutely, the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle thews by thefe 


1. A Piece of Silver Wire was 
drawn fo fmall, that the Weight of 


Foot or 324 Inches in Length; and 
fince an Engli/b Inch can eafily be 


DIV 
In all Divifion, as one is to the Divifor 
the Quotient to the Dividend ; wherefore though in 
whole Numbers the Quotient muf always be lefs 
than the Dividend, yet in FraSions it mui always 
be greater. 
Thus, let 36 be divided by 4, the Quotient is 95 


; fo.is 


lefs than 36, becaufe, fincer:4::9; 26.chid 
lefs than 4, 9 muft be alf> Jefs than 36; Bur it 
$ were to be divided by ; the Quotient 2 will be 
much bigger than the Dividend 4, becaufe. as 1s; 
fn o, 4 (2.é.) as one is to the Divifor :: fo is the 
Quotient to the Dividend; but 1 is greater'than 
Zor! wherefore !8 mutt alfo be greater than 2, 

DIVISION in Speciés or Algebra, is, in general, 
the reducing the Dividend and Divifor to the Form 
of a Fraction, which Fra@ion is the Quotient: 


Thus, if @b were to be divided by ¢d, it muft be 
placed thus, a and that Fra@ion is the Quotient; 


though fome chufe to write it thus, cd) ab, ot 
ab+ cd, which laft Mark + is the common Cha- 
racter for Diwifion. 


being 


For the performing the Work of Divifion Alzebrai- 
cally, obferve thefe Rules. 


1ff Rule, When the Dividend is equal to the Di- 
vifor, the Quotient is Unity, and muft be pla- 
ced in the Quotient, becaufe every Thing cone 
tains it felf once. 


2d Rule, When the Quotient is exprefe’d Fracti- 
on-ways (as in Swxzple Divifion) if the fame 
Letters are found equally repeated in every 
Member of the Numerator and Denoininator, 
caft away thofe Letters, and the Remainder is 


: b 
the Quotient: Thus, te (a, and <~ (6; EF 


3d Rule, When there are any Co-efficients, di- 
vide them as in common Arithmetick , and 
to the Quotients annex the Quantities ex- 


prefs by Letters: Thus, “S (195 4. 


4th Rule, The general Way of Divifion of Com- 
pound Quantities, is like the ordinary Way in 
common Arithmetick, refpeét being had to the 
Rules of Algebraick Addition, Subduttion, and 
Multiplication ; as alfa, that like Signs give 
4, and unlike — in the Quotient, taking care 
to divide every Part of the Dividend by its 
correfponding Divifor (z.e. that whofe Let- 
ters thew it of the fame Kind with the other) 

| to prevent a Fraction which would otherwife 
arife ; 


Thus4+6) aa tab—ca—ch(a—e 
aatab 

——— ee ee 

° Omca—cd 

— ¢4 — cb 


en ST 


oO 


That the fame Reafon for like Signs giving a po- 
fitive, and unlike a negative Quotient, muft hold in 
Divifion as well as in Multiplication, is clear from 
confidering the Nature of Dzvifion ( which is only 
refolving the thing into its Parts) therefore, fince e- 
very Dividend is nothing elfé but. the Produ@ of 
the Divifor and Quotjent multiplied by each other, 

Pilea s: ota the 


DIV 


the Quotient muf confift of fuch Signs which could 
ane the Dividend ; therefore if the Dividend 


with it, the Quotient muft be pofitive ; if by a 
Quantity having a diflimilar Sign, it muft be Ne- 


gative. 


for, produce the Dividend, for that is always a Re&t- 
angle under the Divifor and the Quotient. 


An Example of Compound Divifion in Algebra. 


sa—16) 2°— 82'— 124 22-64 (244.823 + 4 
2°—162+ © : 


S2t— 124 22 


S2'— 128 2 
422 - 64 
4 22 - 64 
° 


DIVISION in whole Numbers is thus perform d. 


1. To divide by one Figure is very eafy , as fup- 


pole 6759 were to be divided amongft 3 Men, how 
much is each 


as you fee here; 3) 6759 (2253. 


And then fay, 3 is contained in 6 ( the firft Figure | 
towards the tbat Man of the Dividend ) twice ; | 
wherefore I place 2 in the Quotient ; then I go on | 


to the next Figure, and fay, 3 is found in 7 twice, 
and there is one over: I place 2 in the Quotient a- 


gain ; and I imagine the one that was over to ftand | 


before the next Figure 5, which will make it 15: 
Then I enquire how oft I can have the Divifor 3 in 
‘18, and finding it juft 5 times, I place 5 in the Quo- 
tient. Then I go to the laft Figure, and afk how 
often I can have 3 in 9, which 1 find to be 3 times 
I write 3 in the Quotient ; and fo the Operation is 
over, 2253 being the true Quotient, or the number 
of Pounds that each Man mutt have. i 

2. When you are to divide a Number by a Di- 
wifor that confifts of 2, 3, or more Places, the Ope- 
ration is more tedious and difficult (it being indeed 
the hardeft Leffon in Arithmetick ) but yet it may, 
with a little Practice, be readily perform’d thus ; 
fuppofe 940488 Crowns were to be divided among 
a Ship’s Company confifting of 263 Men, what is 
each Man’s Share. 

1. Set down the Numbers as you fee; then firft 
diftinguifh by a Point a Part of the Dividend,which 


fhall be greater than, or at | 


leat equal to the Divifor, 


bs 6488 ( 3576 
63) i (357 which is called the Divi- 


789 dual, and is firft tobe di- 
pa ie vided: Then feek how often 
1514 you can have 263 in gqo, 
1315 which , becaufe it is ufually 
atid the hardeft Tafk oe ex- 
aly , obferve carefully this 

ian Rule: Firft fay, I can have 
pee, 2, the firft Figure of the Di- 
1578 vifor, 4 times in 9, the firft 
1878 of the Dividual, and there 
tia will remain 1, which 1 I 
O imagine to ftand before q, 


the fecond Figure of the 
/Dividual, which will therefore be 14 ; but then 


be divided by a Quantity that hath a fimilar Sign | 


It may be a General Rule in Compound Diviton { 
in Algebra, always to place fuch a Letter in the | 
Quotient, as will, when multiplied into the Divi- | 


Man’s Share 2 Set the Numbers down | 
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confidering 6, the Figure of the Divifor, I find I 
cannot have as I ought, 6 four times in 14; where- 
fore I conclude I cannot have 363 four timesin 940: 
L try next then what will 3 do; and I find I can | 
have 2 three times, and that there will remain 
3, which 3 I imagine to ftand before 4, the fecond 
Figure of the Dividual, and then it will make it 34; | 
trying therefore with 6, the fecond Figure of the Di- _ 
vifor, I find I can have that 3 times in 34, and more 
than enough will remain to be placed before 0, the 
laft Figure of the Dividual; I therefore place 3 in 
the Quotient juft after the crooked Line, and by 
that Figure which isthe 
24 Operation, I multiply the Divifor 263, and 
write me Product 789 orderly under the Dividual 
O. en, 
ath, I fubftra& the Produ& 789 from the Divi-+ 


dual, and there remains 151... ‘ 
4thly, To which I bring down 4, the next Figure 
tothe Right Hand of the Dividual, and which, to 

thew that I haye done with, I mark, by putting a 
Point under it; foI have’now 1514 for a new Divi- 
dual. Then do I enquire again, by the Method gis 
ven in the firft Article, how often I can have 263 in 

1514, and comparing thofe Numbers together ac- 
cording to that General Rule, and which a little 
Practice will make very eafy, I find I can have it 
but 5 times ; wherefore I put 5 in the Quotient,and 
by that multiply my Divifor, and fubfcrihe the Pro- 
du& 1315 orderly under the lait Dividual. ThenI 
j fabftract it alfo from thence, and find a Remainder 
| of 199; towhich Remainder I bring down the next 
Figure 8 from the Dividend (having alfo pointed it 
there) and then I have 1998 fora new Dividual: 
with which, as before, comparing my Divifor 263, 
I find that I can have it but 7 times; wherefore 
flacing 7 in the Quotient, by that I multiply the 
Divifor 263, and fubfcribing the Produ@ orderly un- 
der the Dividual 1998, fubftra@ting it alfo from 
thence ; and to the Remainder, which is 1575 
bringing down 8, the laft Figure of the Dividend, 
LT have 1578 for a new Dividual ; with which, com> 
i as before, the Divifor 263 , I find, on trial, 
that I can have it juft 6 times in it; fo I write.6 in 
the Quotient ; by that Figure 6 multiply the Divifor, 
fub{cribe the Produé 1578 under the Dividual, and 
making Subftraction, find no Remainder ; where= 
fore I conclude the Divifion is ended, and that 3576 
is the true Quotient, or Number of Crowns each 
Man is to have for his Share. 

- And this Example, if carefully heeded, will be 
fufficient to teach any one the Way of dividing by 
| more Figures than one; the feveral Operations of 

which Method are briefly fumm’d up in this Latin 
Verfe, ia 


Dic quot, multiplica, fubduc, transferg; fecun eons 


The only true Proof of Divifion is by Multiplica- 
tion, for the Produ@ of the Quotient and Divi- 
for muft always be equal to the Dividend: Thus, 
3576 multiplied by 263 , produces 940488 , becaufe 
what is deftroyed by Dzui/ion, is reftored by Multipli- 
cation. 

DIVISION Geometrical, ox Divifion in Lines, is 
called Application; the Defign of which, whenit is 
exercifed about the Conftruction of plain Problems, 
is only this, vzz.a Rectangle being given, asalfoa 
Right Line, to find another Right Line, fo that the’ 
Reétangle contained under it, and the Right Line 
given, fhall.be equal to the Rectangle firit given 3’ 
which Effection or Conftruétion is calledthe Applica 
tiom Of a given Restangle to a Right Line given ! 
; ang 


— 
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and the Right Line arifing by fuch Application is 
called the Parabola or Geoipetrical Quotient, and 
may be found out by the Rule of Three, by making, 
As the Linegiven: Is to one Side of the Rectangle :: 


So is the other Side: To the Line fought. 


Not unlike to which is D. Cartes’s Way of work- 
ing Divifion in Lines by Scale and Compafs : Thus, 
Auppole a.¢ (=5) were tobe divided by ad = 3, 
amake any Angle at pleafure, and therein fet off firft 
ad (= 3) the Divifor, and then on the fame Leg 
4% = to Unity: Then.on the other Leg of the An- 


gle fet ac (= 6) the Dividend, and join dc, | 
and to it, through #, draw ub || to dc. which ¢hall | 
cut of ab the Quotient fought; for, asad:au::. 
ac :ab; that is, As the Divifor: Is to Unity :: | 
So is the Dividend; To the Quotient; on which | 
depends the Reafon of all Divifion. wl 

* DIVISION jx Decimal Frattions : See Decimal | 


| Frattions. 


- DIVISION iz Videar Fraétions: See Frattions. 
DIVISION of Logarithns: See Logarithms, | 
o 


divided into, 


'- DIVORCE, or Dezorce, is, in the Common Law, | 


a Separation of two Perfons a@ually married toge- 
ther, and therefore is the Solution of the Vinculumn 
Matrimnoni, and isnot only 4 Menfa, fed etiam & 
Thora; and therefore 2 Woman thus divorced, re- 
ceived all again that fhe brought with her. This is 
only upon a Nullity of the Marriage, upon fome 
Effential Impediment, as Confanguinity or Affinity 
within the prohibited Degrees, 
potency, or fuch like; of which there 


hans; 


Error, Conditio, Votum, Cognatio, Crimen, 


Cultus, Difparit as, Vis, Ordo, Ligamen, Houneftas, 


Si fis Affiny;; fi forte corre nequibts ; 
St Parocht §3) duplicis defit prefentia Teftis, 
Rapturd fi fit uulier, ERC. 


DIURESIS, is a Secretion of the Urine by the 


Reins, which is done after this Manner; There 


are little Glandules placed near the Emulgent Arte- 
ties, wherewith the Serum is feparated from the 


Blood, and is conveyed by little Channels (of) 


which the Subftance of the Reins does principally 
confift) to the Caruncule Papillares, thence to the 
Pelvis, thence to the 
ders, and fo out of Doors. Blanchard. 
DIURETICKS, are thofe Medicines which by 


| ox repaired ; but 


| the Tide’s way, 
4) and fo dock her Self, or fink her felf-a Place to lie ing 


| whofe Vertexes or Tops 


.7: | qual; wherefore, 
DIVISION byLogarithmns: See Logarithins,N®.9. | 
DIVISION of Proportion: SeeProportion, N°. 9s | 
DIViSOR, in Arithmetick, is the dividing Num- | 
ber, fhewing how many Parts the Dividend is to be | 


Pre-contra&, Impo- | 
are 14 ufually | 
fumm’d up in thefe Verfes by the Divines and Civi- 


Ureters, thence to the Blad- 
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parting, diffolving, and fufing the Blood; do.précipis 
tate the Serwmby the Reins into the Bladder. Blam; 

DIURNAL Motion of @ Planet, is fo many De- 
 Stees and Minutes, sfc. as any Planet moves in 24, 
Hours; af the Motion of the Earth about: its 
Axis (in the Copernican Syflem) is called its Diurnal 
emus which caufes the Vicillitudes of Days and 
Nights. fo 

DIURNAL Arch, is the Arch or number of De-- 
grees that the Sun, Moon or Stars defcribe between 
their Rifing and Setting, 
’ DIUTURNITY, is the long Continuance’ or 
Duration of any Being, 

DIZZYNESS: See Vertigo. 

DOCK, isa Pit, great Pond or Creck by the 
Side of an Harbour, made convenient to work in, 
in order to build or tepair Ships, and is of two 
forts, ne 

1, A Dry Dock, where the Water is kept out of 
the Dock by great Fiood-Gates, till the Ship is built 
after that, can jeafily be let in to 
Float and Launch her. 

2. A Wet Dock, is any Place in the Ouze out of 
where a Ship may be haled in, 


DODECADACTYLUM, is the firft of the 
fmall Guts, beginning from the Pylorows of the Sto- 
mach, andvending where the Gut Fejunum begins: 
It is fo. called as if it were the Length of the twelve 
Fingers, which yet is never obferved in any Men a- 
mongft us; perhaps the Ancients miftook, from in- 
fpecting the Guts of fome Brutes: "Tis moft ufually 
called Duodenum. Blanchard. 

DODECAEDRON: See Regular Bodies. This 
Solid confifts of twelve Quinquangular Pyramids, 
meet in the Center of 2 
Sphere that is conceived to circumferibe this Solid, 
and confequently have their Bafes and Altitudes e- 
having found the Solidity of one 
of thofe Pyramids, and multiplied it by the number 
of Bafes, (viz. 12.) you have the Solidity of this 
Dodecaedron. ; 

The following Figure being drawn on Paftboard, 
cut half through, and then folded up, will reprefent 
a Dodecaedron, 


Its Solidity is. found by multi 
3 of its Diftance from the Center 1 
find this Diftance, take the Diftance of t 
Faces, the Half is the Height. H 
’ DODECAGON, a regular Polygon confifting 
of twelve equal Sides and Angles: In Fortification 
‘tis a Place with twelve Baftions. DODE- 


DODECATEMORY: The twelve Signs of the 
Zodiack, Aries, Taurus, 6c. are fo called, becaufe 
each of them is the twelfth Part of the Zodzack. 

DOGMATICK MEDICINE, is 2 Rational 
Praétice of Phyfick; Hippocrates was its firft Author, 
and after him Galen; therefore thofe Phyficians are 
called Dogmatical, who, upon the Principles, as they 
pretend, of the School Philofophy, reje&t all Medi- 
cinal Vertues that they think not reducible to mani- 
fet Qualities ; but Galen hath long ago obferved ve- 
ry well of fuch Men, that they muft either deny 
plain Matter of Fact, or affign but very poor Rea- 
fons and Caufes of many Effects they pretend to ex- 
plain. 


DOME, fo the CHYMISTS call the archedCover 
to their Reverberatory Furnace: See the Figure of 


it under that Word, or in Furnace. 
DOME, in Architecture, is a round, vaulted or 
arched Roof of a Church, or any fuch great Build- 


ing. 

DOMINICAL LETTER, one of the firft feven 
Letters of the Alphabet, wherewith the Sundays are 
‘mark’d throughout the Year in the Almanack. 


To find the Dominical Letter. 
Divide the Year, its 4th, and 4 by 7. what’s left 


fubftract from 7, the Letters given. A1, B 2, C 3, 
D4, E5, F6, G7. 


Example. 
In the Year 170 1 
The 4th Part, omitting Fraétions, is 425 
To both which add the number 4 
The Sum is 21350 


Which Sum divided by 7, leaves 2 remaining, and 
2 from 7 leaves 5, which fhews the Dominical Let- 
ter for the Year 1701, is the Fifth in the Order of 
the Alphabet, that is, E. 

DOMINICUM, Demain, ox Demefne, are Lands 
not rented to Tenants, but held in Demefne, or in 
the Lord’s own Ufe and Occupation. 

DOMO REPARANDA, is a Writ for one a- 
gainft his Neighbour, by the Fall of whofe Houfe 
he feareth Hurt to his own. 

DONJON, in Fortification, is generally taken 
for a large Tower or Redoubt of a Fortrefs, where 
the Garrifon may Retreat in cafe of Neceffity, and 
Capitulate with greater Advantage. 

DORICK Order of Architetture, wasinvented by 
the Dorians a People of Greece , whence the Name. 
¥f its Columns are Simple and Plain without Pila- 
flers, Palladio faith they ought to be 7 Modules and 
one Half, or 8 Modules high. The Intercolumnia- 
tions are to be lictle lefs than 3 Diameters of the 
Column : And this Manner of Building is by Vitru- 
vis called Diaftyle. 

But if the Columns have Pilafters, their Height, 
reckoning Bafe and Chapiter, muft be 17 Modules 
and}; and by the by, though the Module in all the 
other Pillars be a Diameter divided into 60 equal 
Parts, yet in this Order the Module is to be account- 


ed but as the Semi-diameter , and is therefore of 


30 fuch Parts, according to Palladio. 


This Pillar hath no proper Bafe, which is the Rea- 


fon that moftly in the Ancient Buildings you fee 
them without any Bafe at all, as in Marcellushis 
Temple at Rome, €Fc. 

But when the Attick Bafe is given it, it much 


2 


loo, and called Semi-Spinalis. 


augments its Beauty, and then the Height of the 
Baie is to be 4 the Diameter of the Column. ©” 
The Capital's Height alfo ought to be half the 
Diameter of the Pillar at the Bafe, and the Archite- 
Gure the fame Height. The Freefe is a Module and 
1 Height, and the Cornice is a Module and 3, The ~ 
Triglyph is one Module, and its Capital the oth Pare 
of one; the Metops or Space between Trig/yph and 


Triglypb, is in Length the fame with the Height of 
the Triglyph. sf 


This Order being defigned to reprefent Solidity — 


to us, ought not to be ufed but in great and maffly 


Buildings, as the Qutfide of Churches and publick . 


Places. 


The Entablature here is more Mafly and Tall 
than in the other Order, becaufe the Strength of the 
Column is fo much greater, it being ufually ! of 
the Column. The Cornice muft be without any 
Foilage or Trimming, and if you allow Modilions, 
they muft be Square and Plain. ~ 

The Freefe here hath a regular Ornament, which 


are the Triglyphs ; the Metops or Space between 
‘| which fhould be exaétly Square. 


The Architrave of this Pillar hath alfo a peculiar 
Ornament, which are certain Pendulous Drops un- 
der the Trighphs, which yet feem as it were to be 


faftened to it. 


DORMANT, is the Herald’s Term for the Po- 


fture of a Lion born flzeping, in any Coat of Arms. 


DORSI LONGISSIMUS, . is a Mofcle which 


arifes in Common with the Sacrolwmbalis from the 


Spine of the Os Jivm, and the fuperior Part of the 


Sacrum, and all the Spines of the Vertebre of the 


Loins, Externally Tendinous, Internally Flefhy: In 


its Afcent it is inferted to the Tranfverfe Proceffes of 
the Vertebre of the Loins, and as it marches over 


the laft Rib this great Mutcle divides it felf into 
Two, the Outermoft of which is the Sacrolumbalis, 

but the Innermoft next to the Spine is the Longiff- : 
mus Dorfi, which afcends with a partly Flefhy and 


partly Tendinous Outfide, and Fibres pafling fome- 


what obliquely outward ; part of which Tendinous 
Fibres arife diftin@ from the inferior Spines of the 


Vertebre of the Thorax and Superior of the Loins, 
from which arife fome Flefhy Fibres afcending ob- 
liquely inwards, and are inferted to the fifth, fixth, 


and feventh Spine of the Thorax, as expreft by Bid- 
The other larger Part 
of this Mufcle afeending on the Thorax, divides its 


felf into many diftin& Flefhy Portions, not much 
unlike a Palm Branch, which are inferted in a two- 
fold Manner to the Tranfverfe Procefs of each Verte- 


bra of the Thorax and Tubercle of each Rib, as al- 
fo to the tranfverfe Proceffes of the Vertebre of the 
Neck. 

When this and its Partner a&s, they are not only 
ferviceable in keeping the Trunk of the Body erect, 
and bending it backwards, but they are alfo ufefull 
in Progreffion, as it may be obferved when either 
Leg is moved forwards, this Mufcle on the fame 
Side is in Aétion, which feemeth to be advantage- 
ous in rendring the Os Winm at that time ftable, fo 
that the Thigh may be the more commodioufly ele- 
vated, in regard it is fo moved bya Mutcle arifing 
from the Vertebra above the Os Iium, namely the 
Pfoas. 
PSORSIPAROUS and Dorfiferous Plants, ate fuch 
as are of the Capillary kinds without Stalks, and 
bearing their Seeds on the Backfides of their Leaves: 
Thefe are called by fome Botanifts Epiphyllofpermey 
andby others Hypophyllofperma: See CapilaryPlants. 


DOR- 


-DORSUM, or Terguim, the Back, is the hinder 


Part of the Thorax ; but the Dorfien of the Hand 


or Foot is their Qutfide. Blanchard. 
DOSE, is a fet Quantity of Phyfick, being ufu- 
ally as much asis given at once. * 
DOTE ASS IGNANDA. is a Writ that lies for 
a Widow, where it is found by Office that the 
King’s Tenant was feized of Tenements in Fee or 


| Fee-Tailat the Day of bis Death, gs¢. and that he 
_ holdeth of the King in chicf, gsc. for in this Cafe 


the Widow cometh ito the Chancery, and there ma- 
keth Oath that the will not marry without the King’s 
Leave, and hereupon fhe fhall have this Writ to the 


 Efcheator. 


And this fort of Widow is called the King’s Wi- 
DOTE unde mbil habet, isa Writ of Dower that 


_hieth for the Widow againf the Tenant which bought 
Land of her Hutband in his Life-time , whereof he 


was feized folely in Fee-Simple or Fee-Tail, in fuch 


_ fort as the Iffue of them both might have inherired 


it 


‘DOUBLE-DESCANT : See Deftant. 
DOUBLE Horizontal Dial, invented by Mr. 


Oughtred, and made of Bra/s with a double Gromony 


_ one to thew the Hour on the Outward Circle, the 
other to fhew the fame Hour in the Stereographick 


Projeftion (drawn onthe Plate.) This not only 
finds the Meridian, Hour, §sc. but fhews the Sun’s 


_ Place, Rifing and Setting, Declination, Amplitude, 
_ Altitude, and Azimuth, Diurnal Arch, and many 
~ ufeful Propofitions ; and may be very well applicd 


_ tothe making of Dials. 


DOUBLE or Flank’d Tenaille : See Tenaillz, 
DOUBLE-PLEA, in Law, is that wherein the 


; Defendant alledgeth for himfelf two feveral Afat- 
_ ters in Bar of the Aion, whereof either is {uffici- 
ent to effect his Defire in debarring the Plaintiff, 


_ And this is not to be admitted in the common Law, 
' wherefore it is well to be obferved when a Plea is 


double, and when not, for if a Man alledge feveral 
Matters, the one nothing depending on the other, 


» the Plea is accounted Double ; if they be mutually 
_ depending one on another, then it is accounted but 
_ fingle. 


DOUBLE-VESSEL, in Chymiftry, is when the 


_ Neck of one Bolt-head ot Maitrafs is put and well 


luted into the Neck of another; and this is ued 


for the Circulation of Spirits, in order to their be- 
_ ing exalted and refined as high as can be: See Ma- 


trafs. Of this there are feveral Figures ; *tis fome- 
times called a Pelican, and alfo Diota. 
DOUBLING, in a Military Senfe, is to put two 
Ranks or Files of Soldiers into one, fo that when the 
Word of Command is Double your Ranks, then the 
2d, ath and 6th Ranks are to march up into the firft 
third and fifth, fo that of 6 Ranks they make but 
3, leaving double the Interval there was between 
them before, which isnot fo when they double the 
half Files, becaufe then 3 Ranks fland together, and 
the 3 others come up to double them; that is, the 
I, 2 and 3 are doubled by the 4,5 and 6th, oron 
the contrary. Double your Files is for each other to 


| march to that next to it on the Right or Left, ac- 


cording to the Word of Command, and then the 
6 Ranks are turned into 12, the Men flanding 12 
deep, the Diftance between the Files being now 
dcuble of what it was before, 

DOUCINE, in Archite@ure, is an Ornament of 
the higheft Part of the Carmics, or a Moulding cut 
in Form of a Wave, hilf,Conyex and half Con: 
cave, : ih 


a 
DRI 
DOWER, in Common Law, fignifies that which 
the Wife bringeth to her Hufband in Marriage, cal- 
led by fome Maritagiunz ; but it is taken molt com 
monly for that which fhe hath of her Hutband after 
the Marriage is determined, if fhe out-live him, and 
this isthe third Part of all-the-Lands of which the 
Hofband was in his Life-time actually feized , in an 
Eftateof Fee-Simple or Fee-Tail, 

DRABLER, a {mall Sail in a Ship, the fame toa 
Bonnet (which fee) that a Bonnet is to a Courfe, 
and is‘only ufed when the Courfe and Bonnet are too 
fhoal to Cloath the Maft. 

DRACO, a Conftellation in the Northern Hemi- 
{phere confifting of 23 Stars. 

DRACO VOLANS, with the Meteorologifts, is 
a Fat, Heterogeneous , Earthy Metcor >» appearing 
long and finous, fomething in the Shape of a flying 
Dragon; and this Shape they will! have to arife from 
the latter Part of the Matter of this Meteor , being 
fited with greater Impetuofity than what comes firft 
out of the Cloud ; and they fuppofe the broken Parts 
of the Cloud, and the Sulphureous Matter which 


adheres to them, forms the apparent Wings of this 


imaginary Dragon. 

DRACUNCULUS, is an Ulcer which eats 
thro’ eyen a Nerve it felf. Blanchard. 

DRAGON'S Head and Tail, or the Nodes of 
the Moon, in Aftronomy, are two Points where the 
Orbit of the Moon, which makes with it Angles of 
5 degr. cuts the Orbit of the Sun at the Ecliptick, 
the one of them tends Northwards, the Moon be- 
ing there to have North Latitude, and the other 
Southwards, where fhe commences South. This her 
Deviation from the Ecliptick feems, according to 
fome Men's Fancy, to.make a Figure like to that 
of a Dragon, whofe Belly is where he has the great= 


,eft Latitude, and the Interfections reprefent the 
Head and Tail; from which Refemblance ’tis fo 


called. 

But Note, Thefe Points abide ngt always in one 
Place, but have a Motion of their own in the Zo- 
diack, and Retrograde almoft 3 Minutes a Day, and 
compleat their Circlein about 19 Years; fo that the 
Moon can be but, twice in the Ecliptick during hier 
Menftrual Period, but at all other times will have 
Latitude ag they call it. 

DRAPERY, fignifies, in-Painting or Sculpture, 
the Cloathing of any Human Figures, and when the 
Folds of Garments hang eafy and natural, and 
yet appear ftrong , we fay the Drapery is very 

ood. 

DRASTICK Remedies, are thofe that operate 
quickly and effectually. 

DRAUGHT Compaffes, are Compaffes with feve- 
ral moveable Points to draw fine Draughts of Charts, 
Maps, Architetture, Fortification, Dialing, &c. 

DRAW, a Ship is faid to draw fo much Water, 
according to. the Number of Feet fhe finks into it: 
Thus, if fifteen Poot from the Bottom of her be 
under «Water, or if fhe fink into the Water fifteen 
Foot perpendicular, the is {aid to draw Fifteen Foot 
Waier : According as fhe draws more or lefs Water, 


| the is faid to be of more or le& Draught. 


DRAW-BRIDGE, is a Bridge made after the 
Manner of a Floor, to be drawn up or let down (as 
Occafion ferves) before the Gate of a Town or Ca- 
fies 

DRAWING Medicines : See Epifpatick. 

DRIFT-SAIPL, ina Ship, is a Sail ufed under Wa- 
ter ; its veered out right a-head upon the Sea ina 
Storm, having Sheets faftned toit as other Sails have, 
its Ufe being to keep the Ship’s Head right upon the 
Sea: It’s alfo ufeful to hinder a $hip’s driving aoe 

a Cur- 


DUC 


a Current, and fo generally ufed by Fifhermen, ¢- 
fpecially in the North Seas. ; 

DRIP, in Architeéture : See Larmiter. 

DRIVE, a Ship is faid to Drive, when an An- 
chor being let fall, it wall not hold her faft, but that 
fhe fails away with the Tide or Wind; the beft way 
to help which is to veer out more Cable (for the more 
Cable fhe has out, the furer and fafer ihe rides) or 
elfe to let fall more Anchors. 

Alfo when aShip is a Hullor a Trye 5 we fay the 
Drives to Leeward, or in with the Shoar, according 
to the Way fhe makes. : 

DROPS, in Architecture, the fame with Gutta, 
which fee. : 

DROBSY : See Hydrops. : : 

DRY ; Bodies are called Dry, when the Pores in- 
tercepted between their more {lable Parts, are not fil- 
led with any vifible Liquor. 

DRY Moat : See Moat. is 

DUCES TECUM, is 2 Writ commanding one 
to appear at a Day in the Chancery, and to bring 
with him fome Evidence, or other thing, that the 
Court wouldview. Thereis another kind of Duces 
tecum directed to the Sheriff, upon return that he 
cannot bring his Prifoner without cies of Death, 
he being adeo Languidus ; then the Court grants a 
Habeas Corpus in the Nature of a Duces tecum licet 
Langu‘dus. 

DUCKUP, a Word uled at Sea by the Steerf- 
man, or he that is at Helm, when either Main-fail, 
Fore-fail, or Sprit-fail hinder his Sight fo, that he 
cannot fee to fteer by a Land Mark or the like, for 
then his Word is Duckup the Clew Lines of thofe 
Sails: And as to the Sprit-Sail, when a Shot is to be 
made by a Chafe Piece, and the Clew of that Sail 
hinders the Sight, they fay, Duckup the Clew Lines 
of the Sprit-fail; that is, hale the Sail out of the 


Way. 
DUCTILITY, is an eafy yielding Extenfion and 
Spreading of the Parts of any Metal under the Ham- 
mer, ¢¢7¢. and this is moft remarkably the Property 
of Gold, whofe Duéfiltty is fo great as tO be really 
wonderful ; for Mr. Robault tells us , That Gold 
Beaters c£ one Ounce of Gold, make 2790 fquare 
Leaves of Gold, each containing two Inches and ten 
Lines ; and by dedudting the Waftes that are cut 
off (which amounts to near one half of it) the fur- 
face of every Leaf of Gold will be found to contain 
1156 {quare Limes ; fo that all of them joined toge- 
ther Side by Side, will make a Surface of 31 55880 
{quare Lines. And if the third Part be added to 
this, as a Confideration for the Lofs in the making, 
twill follow, that Gold-Beaters, out of one Ounce 
of Gold, beat 4270840 fquare Lines. 
DUCTUS ADIPOSI : See Sacculi Adipofi. 
DUCTUS ALIMENTALIS, fo our moft accu- 
rite Anatomitt Dr. Ty/on. calls the Gua, Stomach 
and Inteftines, all which make but one continued 
Canal or Dust : And this Duffs he very. truly 
makes the proper Charaéteriftick of an Animal, or, 
as the Schools would exprefs it, the Proprium Quarto 
Modo, for all Animals have this Duét, and none but 
Animals. 
DUCTUS BILARIUS, See Porws Bilari- 
DUCTUS HEPATICUS, Sus; this and the 
Duttus Syficus together make the Duftus Communis 
Cholzdecus, which goes obliquely to the lower End 
of the Duodenwn, ot Beginning of the Fejunum, 
and after it hath pierced the firft Coat, it runs near 
two Fingers Breadth between the Coat before it o- 
pens into the Cavity of the Inteftine, which ob- 
like Infertion ferves inftead of a Valve to hinder 
the return of the Bile into it again. 


Lynpha f 
Du is alfo fometimes called the Dutius Communis é 
Lympharum,ecaufe the Lym phatick Veffels difcharge 


DUM 


| DUCTUS CHYLIFERUS, is a Veffel, in the 
0 


wer Part whereof, called the Receptaculum Chylaj, 
all the Laftcal Veins, and many Lymphedutts, are 
terminated. It arifes about the Kidney on the Left 
Side; and afcending along the Thorax near the great _ 
Artery, ends atthe Subclavian Vein on the Left Side. 
It is furnifhed with feveral Valves, that the Matter 
which afcends by it may not fall downagain betwixt ~ 
the fourth and fixth Vertebra : It is varioufly forked - 
or divided. It’s Ufe is to convey the Chyle and 


From the lower Parts to the Heart. This 


themfelves into it, and very ufually Duttus Thora- 


Cts. 

DUCTUS CYSTICUS, is a Pipe going from 
the Neck of the Gall Bladder to that Part where the 
Porus Bilarius joins it ; *Tis of the Bignefs of a Goofe 
Quill ; it goes not ina ftraight Line, but as it were 
depreft by the Liver ; feveral {mall Bilary Ducts o- 
pen into it, and its inner Membrane hath many 
Wrinkles, which retard the Motion of the Bile. 


MW RUCEUS PANCREATICUS, isa little Chane 


nel which aris from the Pancreas or Sweet-bread, 

funning all along the Middle of it, and is inferted 

into the Duodenum, near, or not far off, the Paffage © 
which conveys the Bile: It carries a Juice, which 

it difcharges into the Duodenum, to ferment and vo- 

latilize the Meat from the Acid Ferment of the Sto-_ 
mach and the Mixture of the Gall. The Learned 

Dr, Graaf got a Juice out of it that was fomething 

acid ; though others doubt of it, and of many Dif 

eafes which Silvius attributes to the Effervefcency 

of this acid pancreatick Juice with the Gall in the 

Duodenum. However there is fometimes an acid 

Juice found in it, and often a fale and auftere, but 

frequently an infipid Liquor. This Canal was firft 

found by ea and is frequently from him 

called the Duétus Virtfungianus. 


DUCTUS RORIFERUS, (fo the Noble Bzljius 


calls it) the fame with Duétus Chyliferus. 


DUCTUS SALIVARES, or Salivarij, are Paf- 


{ages which proceeding from the Maxillary Glan- 
duiles ox Parctides, go as far as the Jaws and Sides of 
the Tongue, where they emit the Juice we call Spit- 
tle, which conduces to the better chewing and fwal- 
lowing of folid Meat, and much to its Fermentation 
too. Steno was the firft who difcovered the Duéfus 
Salivaris exterior, ashe tells us in his Book De- 


Mufculis 


“DUCTUS THORACTUS : See Dufus Chylifen 


tus. 
DUCTUS UMBILICALIS : Sce Funiculus. 


DUCTUS URINARIUS : See Ureters. 
DUELLISTS, fo Mr. Boyle calls the two Princi- 


ples of thofe Chymical Philofophers, who will needs 


explicate all the Phenomena of Nature from the Do- 
Grine of Alkali and Acid, and the fuppofed Hoftilt- 
ty that there is between them, fo that whenever they 
meet, they do as it were engage and fight a Phyfical 


Duel. 

DULCIFIED Sporit of Sal Armoniack : See in 
Volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack. 

DULCIFY, when equal Parts of Spirit of Wine, 
and any acid Menftruum, fuch as Spirit of Salt, 
Nitre, Vitriol, gc. are digefted together for 3 or 4 
Day’s Time, the Chymifts call it Dulcifying the Acid 
Spirit ; and after that ‘is called Spiritus Salis, Ne- 
tri, Vitriolt Dulcis, 65 ¢. ; 

DUM fuit infra ctatem, isa Writ which lies for 
him that before he came to his full Age, madea 


Feoffment of his Land in Fee, orfor Texm of Life, 
or 
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in Tail, to recover them again from him to whom 
lem. b ft ar 
PS UM aon f uit compos mentis, is a Writ that lieth 
againft the Alience or Leffee, for him that not be- 
_ing of found Memory, did alien any Land or Tene* 
ments inFee-Simple; or for Term of Life, Fee-Tail, 
OSB OGENUIM. is the firft of the Thteftines. or 
Guts, and is about 12 Finger’s Breadth long; ’tis 
continued to the Pylorws, from which turning down- 
wards, it rins under the Stomach immediately a= 
* bove the Vertebra towards the Left Side, and ends 
at the Firft of the Windings under the Colon: At 
its lower End there are two Pipes or Canals which 
Open into its Cavity, one from the Liver and Gall 
Bladder, called the Ductis choledochws communis, the 
other from the Pancress, called the Duttws Pancreaiz- 
cus. This Inteftine differs from the Fejunum and 
Heum, in that its Paffage is ftraighter, and its Coats 
re thicker. . 
ae SUPLICATE PROPORTION, or Ratio, muft 
be well diftinguifhed from Double : Ina Series of 
Geometrical Leagaapondls, the Firft Term to the 
Third is faid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the Firkt 
f 'to the Second, or as its Square is to the Square of the 
Second: Thus in 2, 4,8, 16, the Ratio of 2 to 8 is 
Duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as the Square of 2 
to the Square of 4; wherefore Duplicate Ratio is the 
Proportion of Squares, as Triplicate is of Cubes, 66fc. 
and the Ratio of 2 te 8is faid to be compounded 
of that of 2 to 4, and of4 to8, 
DUPLICATION, is the doubling of any thing, 
or multiplying of it by ci alfo the folding of any 
ing back again on: its felf. 
AUR ABLE FORTIFICATION: See Fortifi- 
cation. 
DURA MATER: See Mater Dura. 

DURATION, is the dea which we have of the 

Continuation of the Exiftence of any thing, and is 
the {ame thing with Time, when this is mathema- 
tically and abfolutely confidered; but the vulgar 
Time is the Meafure of this Duratzon taken from 
the Motion of the Heavenly Bodies, gc. 

Mr. Lock defines Duration to be the Idea which 

we have of perifhing Diftance, of which no two. 
Parts exit together. SOE 
DURESSE, a. Term in Law, fignifying a Plea 
uled by way of Exception by him, that being caft 
into Prifon at’ a Man’s Suit, or otherwife by Beat- 
ing or Threats hardly ufed, doth unwillingly {eal 
unto hima Bond during his Reftraint ; for the Law 
holdeth fuch Specialty void, but rather fuppofeth it 
to be by Conftraint, and Dareffz pleaded thall avoid 
the Aion, | 
DYALLING, is the Art of defcribing Hour-lines 
truly on any given Plane, fo as thereby to thew 
the Hour of the Day when the Sun thines, 

It is founded on this Suppofition, That the whole 
_ Earth is but a Point in comparifon of the Magnus 
- Oris, or the Sphere of the Sun’s Motion round it 
_ (or of it round the Sun;) and therefore the Hour 
| Lines drawn on any Plane, are in Effeat the fame 
_ with. thofe right Lines produced by the mutual In- 
" terfection of a great Circle of the Sphere, parallel 
to the Plane of the Dya/, and to the Planes of the 
» feveral Hour Circles. . 

Por the Plane of every Dyal is farallel to fome 
| gteater Circle of the Sphere, which is as far from 
| the Plane of the Dyal, as is the Point affigned for 
| the Apex or Point of the Style. 

“The Situation therefore of the Plane is the firft 
| thing tobe confidered, and this, properly fpeaking, 
is only in refpect of the Horizon or the Merrdian. 


| 
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In Referencé to the 
actly parallel to it 


Horizon, if a Plane lie ‘ex- 
’ > itis called properly an Horizontal 
Plane, and the Dyal drawn on it an Horizontal] 
Dyal. 


_ If the Plane be perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
all thofe of Walls are fuppofed to be, the Dyal de+ 
{cribed on it is called an Ere mural Dyal: V€ the 
Plane be oblique to the Horizon, it either hangs over 
towards you, making an acute Angle with it; and 
then ‘tis called an inclining Plane, ox elie it falls of 
backward from it, making an obtufe Angle with ir, 
and then ‘tis called a Reclining Plane; and if it re- 
cline back equal to the Complement of the Latitude 
of the Place, it lies in the Plane of the Equinoctiah, 
and is called therefore an Equinoétial Dyal, 

In refpet of the Meridian, a Plane is cither Di- 
rect or Declining. The Plane of a Dyal is Direé, 
when it refpects one of the 4 Cardinal Points Dire - 
Ly or when ’tis either parallel to the Meridian, as 
are all diret Ea or Weft Dyals (which therefore 
are properly called Merzdional) ox perpendicular toit, 
as are all Dereét, Erett North and South Dyals, which, 
becaufe they lic in the Plane of the Prime Vertical 
ie are rightly called Vertical Dyals by moft Au- 
thors. 

The Plane of a Dyal is Dechning, when it is not 
directly oppofite to any of the four Cardinal Points, 
but declines or deviates fome way from the Meridi- 
an or the Prime Vertical Circle, 

The Fundamental Scheme for Dyaling, is the 
Projection of the Sphere on the Plane of any par- 
ticular Horizon, which you will find how to make 
under the Word Projection, 

To find upon any Dyal whether the Parallels of 
the Sun's Courfes, g¢fc. will be Parabola’s; Hyperbo- 
la's, Ellipfes or Circles: 

The Stile of a Dyal being look’d upon as the 
Earth’s Axis, therefore upon any Point thereof (as 
©) which being defigned for the Point to trace the 
Parallel by, proje the Sphere. 

Then the Sun being in any of the Parallels of De- 
clination, for Inftance, as_4B the Tropick of Can- 


cer, will caft the Shadow, of the Point c (the Earth’s 
Center) in a firaight Line, fo that when iy Sun 
hath performed one Diurnal Revolution, the Sha- 
dew of the Point doth trace a ae Paes ies : 
whofe Vertex is C, and is fimilar to the Cone 
ABC: Now the Lines CD, CE, CA, CB of 
thefe Cones, may be conceived to be infinitely ex- 
a a whatever Plane 4s parallel to the Bafe 
of the Cone DE or AB, the Shadow of the Point 

| ¢ will deferibe upon that Plane a Circle. 
Ji 2, If 


: 
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2. If any Plane cut either of thefe Cones parallel 
to either of the Sides, the Shadow of the Point C 
will defcribe upon that Plane a Parabola. 


, Jf a Plane cut the Cone, and likewifé one of 
its Sides produced beyond the Vertex, the Shadow 
of the Point c will defcribe upon that Plane an H)- 
perbola. 

As here the Plane 4 B cuts the Cone DCE, and 
-alf the Side DC produced to z, therefore the Pa- 
rallels upon that Plane are Hyperbola’s. 


4. If a Plane cuts both Sides of the Cone under 
the Vertex, the Shadow of the Point C will de- 
{cribe upon that Plane an Eipjis. 

DYE, in Architedture, is the Middle of the Pe- 
deftal, or that Part which lies between the Bafe 
and the Cornice; being fo named, becaufe it is 
frequently made in the form of a Cube or Dye, and 
is alfo called Dado by the talans. 

DYPTERON, or a Dypterick Figure or Order 


of Pillars in Archite@ture, is where the Temple, E- 


difice,gafc, is environed round with atwo-fold Range 
of Pillars in the Form of a double Portico. This 
Vitruvius tells us, Ch.1. Book 3. was the Figure of 
the wonderful Temple of Diana at Ephefas, which 
was above 200 Years in Building, all Afa contri- 
buting to its Expence: Thefe Columns were all of 
Marble, and 70 Feet high. 

DYSESTHESIA, is a Difficulty of, or Fault in 
Senfation. Blanchard, 

DYSCRACY or Jntemperature, is when fome 
Humour or Quality over-abounds in the Body. 
Blanchard. sade 

DYSENTERY, is a Loofenefs accompanied with 
Gripings in the Belly, wherein Bloody and Puru- 
lent Excrements, and fometimes Membranous Pie- 
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AR. This curious Inftrament of Hearing, is 
ui divided into the External and Internal Ear. 
The : ; 

BAR External, is compofed of a Cartilage cover- 
‘ed with a Skin very delicate, under which you meet 
with another Nervous Tegument, that immediately 
embraces the whele Cartilage; which, after fome 
few Folds, terminates in that part of the Ear which 
is called the Concha, for its Refemblance to the En- 
trance of a fmall Shell: Befides thefe, it hath two 
Mutfcles ; 

The Firft is madeup of certain Carneous Fibres, 
fixt to that part of the Pericranium that covers the 
Mutculots Crotaphytes, and defcends in a ftraight 
Line to infert it felf at the upper part of the fecond 
Folding of the Ear. 

The Second likewife confifts of five or fix Carne- 
ous Fibres, that take their Rife from the Upper and 
foremoft part of the Apophy/es Maftoides, and de- 
{cending obliquely for about an Inch, terminate at 
the Middle of the Concha. 

- Arteries it hath from the Carotides, one Branch 
of which paffeth behind, and the other before; and 
the Difiribution of thefe is attended by Veins from 
the External Fugular.. 

The Hole of the Ear, 
the Concha to the Typanun, 


is a Tube reaching from 
and confif's partly of 
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ces of the Inteftines too are excerned, always, or ve« 
ry frequently, attended with a continual Fever and 
a heehee Lape el 

OTICA, are great Ul 
Cure. Blanchard. ‘ : a ape 
_ DYSOREXIA, a want of Appetite, proceedi 
from an ill Difpofition or diminifhed Adon of the 
Stomach. Blanchard. 

: ran is si Impatient Temper, or a | 
anguilhing under fome gri ife - 
Saas ¢ Soke rage Difeafe or Trou. 

DYSPEPSIA, is 2 Difficulty of Digeftion, or 
Fermentation in the Stomach and Guts. Blanchard. 
_ DYSPHONIA, is a Difficulty of Speech from an_ 
ill Difpofition of the Organs. Blanchard. 2 
_ DYSPNOEA, is a Difficulty of Breathing, where- 
in the Breath is drawn often and thick, occafioned 
by the Stuffing of the Lungs. Blanchard. 

DYSTHERAPEUTA, are Difeafes of difficult 
Cure. Blanchard. 

DYSTHRIACHISIS, is a continual Defluxion 
of Tears from the pricking of Hairs in the Eye-lids 
ie oe a the Natural Hairs. Blanchard.’ 

is a double row of Hai 
Fye-lids. Blanchard. ne 

DYSTOCIA, is a Difficulty of bringing forth; or a 
preternatural Birth; as when the Fetus comes forth 
obliquely, tranfverfe, or with its Feet foremoft, or 
Ma te een a? are ftraitned by Liflgminiation! 
or otherwife, or when the Frits i ] | 
fat, or dead, Blanchard. . ar. Cae | 
DYSTRICHIASIS, is when the Hai hae | 
verfe. aati a ; =e ae 
DYSURIA, is a Difficulty of Urine, proceeding — 
from an ill Difpofition of the Siankt Ge font ae 
Obftruction of them by the Stone, Gravel, or Vif= 
cous Clammy Humours, accompanied with an Heat 
ofthe Urine. Blanchard. 
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a Cae and partly of a Bone, the Skin that come 
vers it is fFurnifhed with an infinite Number of Glan. 
dules of a yellowifh Colour, each of which hath ) 
its Tube opening into the Cavity of the Ear, and 

fending forth that yellow glewy Subftance, which is 


‘commonly found there: At the End of this Paffage 


is feated the Membrane, called the Tympanum, on’ 


Drum, being almoft round, dry, thin, and tranfpas_ 


rent, and is inchafed in a Chan i 
P te Sea tite Puke nel cut in the Bone 
ter this Membrane fucceeds a Cavit 
the Barrel, from the likenefsit has to the Ravel of f° 
Drum, being on the Sides encompaffed by the Bone 
clofed before by that Membrane, and behind by 
the Surface of the Os Petrofiw. This Barrel cone 
tains in it two Channels, two Apertures, four Bones. 
fons te he a one Branch of the Nerve. re 
e Channel that goes from the 
is called the Aqiedust Bes So signaute 
The Apertures, or Windows, are fituated in the, 
Superficies of the Os Petrofum, oppofite to the Tym- 


_panum ; the higheft is the Oval-Window, in_ the 


Bottom of which is a {mall Edge whereon the Bafis, 
of the Jncus refts; the other, which is called the, 
Round Window, has a fmall Channel, in which 
is fet 4 very fine, dry, and diaphanous Membrane, 
like that of the Tywspanuni, 

« Ane 


a 
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* The firft of the Bones is called Malleus, whole 
Length is about 4 of an Inch, the Diameter of its 


_. Breadth is one Third of its Length. 


The Second is the Juncus, the longeft of whofe 


___ Legs is joined to the Stapes by the Mediation of the 


An 


_ flrong or weak. 


| 


fourth Bone. 


Of the three Mufcles which are contained in this 
Cavity, Two belong to the Maleus, the Third to 
the Stapes. Lafily, The Branch of the Nerve 
which paffes behind the Tympanum, has been taken 

by fome for the Tendon of the Mufcle of the A¢al/z- 
us, and isa Branchof the fifth Pair. 

‘The two Windows open into a Cavity,’ which is 
hewn in the Os Petrofum, called the Labyrinth, divi- 

ded likewife into three Parts, viz. the Entry of the 
Labyrinth, the three Semt-circular Canals, and the 
Concha. aed 

The Entry of the Labyrinth is fituated behind 
the Oval Window, and hath Nine Apertures’, viz. 
the Oval one, and the Right one, the firft of which 
leads into the upper Part of the Concha ; five belong 
to the Semi-circular Canals, and the two laft tranf- 
mit two Branches of the fofter Portions of the Au- 
ditory Nerve, &c. 

The External Ear colle&s the Sounds, and aug- 

ments the Impreffion ‘by the various Reflections the 
Voice undergoes in its Paffage thro’ the Folds of it. 

The Ufe of the Mufcles is thought to contra or 

dilate the Concha, as the Tremblings of the Air are 


Inthe Internal Ear the Tympanum is ftretched and 
made flack again by the Mufcles of the Maleus ; in 
the Tenfion of it both Mufcles aét, but in the Relax- 
ation, only the External, whofe Action it is to re- 


duce it from a Concave toa Plain, as is manifeft. 
' from the Infertion of the Mufcles; the Determina- 


- tionof which Aion proceeds from the various Dif- 
pofitions and Appulfe of the Objects, as a fharp 
Note is caufed by a Body, whofe Parts are fo difpo- 
fed, as to be capable of very quick Vibrations, 
which they as fuddenly imprefs on the Air: On the 
contrary, the flat Note proceeds from the flower 
Strokes of a Body, with Parts that can only be fo a- 
gitated ; to which Differences the Tympanum readi- 
ly complies, and does, as it were, put on their par- 

ticular Character; this is delivered thence to the 
Malleus, and fo forward, till at laft the fame Flu- 
Atuation is caufed in the Os Petrofum, and in the 


_ Labyrinth. 


» The Aquedué& ferves chiefly for the Ingrefsand E- 
grefs of Air to and from the Cavity, into which it 
Opens. 

From the Communication of the harder Portion 
of the Auditory Nerve, with the Branches of the 
Fifth Pair, which are diftributed to the Organs of 
the Voice, proceeds that Sympathy between Speak- 
ing and Hearing. From the Communication of o- 

' ther Nerves follow the Motions of the Body, and 
even of the Spirits, which often accompany the 


 Sourds we hear; as in the Effeéts of Mu/ick, 


&cC. : 
___ EARING,aboard a Ship, is that Part of the Bolt- 
Rope (or Rope wherein the Sail is fewed) which at 
the four Corners of the Sail isleft open in the Form 
of a Ring: The two uppermoft of which four Far- 
ings are put over the Yard-Arms to faften the Sail 
to the Yard ; and into the lower Earings the Tacks 
‘and Sheets are feized, or, as they call it, are there 
bent unto the Clew. ' 
~ EARTH: The Surface of the whole Earth Mr. 
Kei], in his Examination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory, 
makes to be 170081012 Ltakan Miles, and the /ta- 
han Mi%® is little lefs than the Exgli/h one. 
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The Ambit of the Earth (or the Circumference 
ia a Great.Circle of it) according:to the French Mea- 
ures, is 123249600 Paris Feet Hs 
Englifh Miles: on ine gun ae 
The’ Mean §emi-diameter of the Earth is 
1961580c0 Paris Feet ; or 3933 Miles ( of 5000 
Feet toa Mile ;) But the Earth is higher at the B- 
quator than at the Poles by 82500 Feet or 17 
Miles. bist 
So that the Radius of the Earth may be taken th 

a round Number as 2000720000 Feet. 

The Solid Content of the Globe of the whole 

els is 30060 000000 OcOc00 COCG00 ~Cubick 
ig i R Z 
_ According to Mr. Caffini, the Earth’s greateft Di- 
ftance from the Sun is 22374, mean’ Diftatice 
22300, and leaft Diftance 8022 Semi-diamieters of 
the Earth. 

On Suppofition that the Sun’s Parallax be 32 Se- 
conds, which is a Mean between 40 Seconds and 24. 
Seconds, the Earth's mean Diftance from the Sun 
will be 5490009 of Miles. Mr-Whiffon. 

Sir /f- Newton takes the Earth’s Diameter, feen from 
the Sun, to be 24 Seconds, and confequently the 
Sun’s Parallax to be 12 Seconds ; which agrees with 
our Accurate Aftronomer Mr. Flamffead ; and Hor- 


‘voz Obfervations ; and then the Diftance from the 


Earth to the Sun. will be much greater, 

The Figure of our Earth is moft probably that of 
an Oblate Spheroid, {welling out towards the Equa- 
torial Parts, and flatted or contraéted towards the 
Poles ; fo that the Diameter of it at the Equator, is 
longer than the Axis by about 34. Miles, according 
to Sqr Jf. Newton; for the Polar Diameter or Axis: 
Is to the Equatorial one :: As 689: To 692. 

Tf the Earth were ever in a Fluid State, its Re- 
volution round its Axis muft neceffarily make it 
put on fuch a Figure; becaufe near the Equatorial 
Parts muft needs be the greateft Centrifugal Force, 
and confequently there the Fluid would rife and 
fwell moft. 

And that it fhould be’ fo now, feems neceffary to 
keep the Sea in the Equinoétial Regions from over- 
flowing the Earth thereabouts. 

Experiments alfo made on Pendulums , which re- 
quire different Lengths to fwing Seconds here, and 
at the Equator, prove the fame thing. 

And if what Mr. Caffint {ays , in Philofophical 
Tranfattions, Numb.278. is certain from Experience, 
viz, that the Degrees of cone and the fame Meridian 
on the.Earth, increafe abour ss Part as you 
goSouthward, or are longer towards the Equator in 
any Proportion, then the Earth muft needs be of 
fuch a Figure ; as indeed is that of Fupzter, as ap- 
pears from Obfervation. 

The Learned Dr. Gregory, in his Affronotnia Geo- 
metrica 65 Phyfica, Prop. 52. Lib. 3. thews a Me- 
thod to determine-the Figure of the Earth exactly, 
and to find the Ratio of the Axis of it to its Equa- 
torial Diameter: And demonftrates, That the Earth 
muft be of the Figure now mentioned, w/z. an Ob- 
late Spheroid. , 

He thews alfo, That the Prolate Spheroidical Fi. 
gure of the Earth, is the Reafon both of the Re- ~ 
ceflion of the Equinoétial Points; and alfo, That 
the Earth’s Axis doth twice every Year change its 
Inclination to the Ecliptick, and as often return 
back again to its former Pofition. Aftron. Pag. 77. 
Lib. 1. Prop. 64. : 

The Earth’s mean Revolution, in refpe% of the 
fix’'d Stars, is 23 Hours, 56 Minutes. 


Pua Captain 


ee 
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Captain Halley, in his Obfervation of Mercury in 
the Sun at St. Helena, 1677. tells us, That the An- 
nual Motion of the Earth is fo exceeding fwift, as 
far to exceed that of a Bullet fhot out of a Cannon, 
and to be after the Rate of 3 Eng/i/h Miles and an 
half ina Second, which is 210 Miles in a Minute, 
and 12660 Miles in an Hour. 

The Axis of the Earth is inclined to that of the 
Ecliptick, in an Angle of 66 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes. ar 
And tho’ in one Annual Revolution, its Axis ap- 
pears to keep exactly parallel to it felf; yet in many 
Years this Pofition becomes fenfibly changed. Greg. 
Affron. * 

The Earth doth not defecribe an Orbit round the 
Sun properly by her own Center, but by the Com- 
mon Center of Gravity of the Earth and the Moon, 
And this is the Reafon of che Inequality of the 
Earth’s Motion. Greg. Affron. , 

The Farth’s Horizontal Parallax to an Eye at the 
Sun’s Surface, will be fixteen Minutes, the half of the 
Sun’s apparent Diameter. oe 

Our mof Accurate Aftronomer Mr. Hamftead, 
found the Diftance of the Pole-Star from the Pole, 


to be greater about the Summer Solftice than at the | 


Winter, by about 40 or 45 Seconds ; and this he 
faith, he confirmed by repeated Obfervations, made 
for above feven Years fucceffively, as he acquaints 
Dr. Wallis in'a Latin Letter to him in the Year 1698, 
which Letter is publifhed in the Third Volume of 
Dr. Wallis Latin Works: And fince that he hath 
told me, That he finds a fenfible Annual Parallax in 
others of the fixed Stars, as well as that; and from 
thence he concludés (1 think very juftly ) that the 
Farth muft move Annually round the Sun. 

As to the Reafon of the Parallelifin of the Earth’s 
Axis in all Parts of its Annual Orbit, fee the Word 
Parallelifm. Site 

That the Earth is nearer to the Sun in December, 
than itis in Fume; and confequently, that its Peri- 
helion is in the Month of December, 1s plain, 


Firft, Becaufe the Sun’s apparent Diameter is then 


greater than at Mrdfiummer. : 

And alfo, Becaufe the Earth moves much fwifter 
then, by one 25th Part, than at Midfummer, | 

And from hence it is, that there are about eight 
Days more in the Summer Half-Year, from March 
to September, than in the Winter, from September 
to March. 

Mr. Whifton, in his Lemmata, proves very eafily, 
That the Annual Motion belongs to the Earth about 
the Sun, not to the Sun about the Earth. 

For when from the Moon's Orbit, and the Pla- 
net’s Orbits, and Periodical Times, tis certain, That 
the Law of Gravitation towards the Earth and to- 
wards the Sun is the fame ; and by confequence , all 
the Periodical Times of Bodies revolving about each 
of them, are in the fame Proportion to one another, 
compared with their feveral Diftances from each of 
them; on which Hypothefis this Proportion fuits the 
Phenomena of Nature: the fame muft be the true 
one, and to be fully acquielcd in, 


Now ’tis known, That on the Hypothefis of the } 


Earth’s ‘Annual Motion, her Periodical Time exactly 
fuits, and is fo between that of Mars and Venus, as 
the Proportion obferved through the whole Syftem ; 
but ong the other Hypothefis ‘tis cenormoully different: 
For when the Moon undoubtedly , and on this Hy- 
pothefis, the Sun alfo revolves about our Earth ; 
‘nd. when the Diftance of the Sun is to that of the 
Moon, as about 19000 to 46; and the Maon’s Pe- 
tiodical Time lefs than 28 Days; 


the Periodical 
i 
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a of the Sun is by the Rule of Three difcoverable 
thus ; 

As the Cube of the Moon's Diftance, 46 equal to 
97336: To(the Cube of the Sun’s Diftance tocog 
equal to 10000000cC000, or almoft as 1 to © 
10000000) :: So muft the Square of the Moca’s 
Periodical Time, 28 Days equal to 784: Be to the 
Square of the Sun’s Periodical Time, 7840000000, 
whofe Square Root 88204, are Days alfo, equal to 
242 Years. : 

So that on the Aypothefis of the Sun’s Revolution 
about the Earth, its Periodical Tune muft undoubts | 
edly be 242 Years, which all Experience attefts” 
to be but a fingle one: So that the Controverfy be- 
tween the Ptolematck and Pythagorean Sy/tems of the — 
World, is toa Demonftration determined, and the 
Farth’s Annual Motion for ever unqueftionably ¢- 


ftablifhed. 


N.B. This Computation is upon a Suppofition, — 
that the Sun’s Horizontal Parallax is ‘32 Se. 
conds, which Mr. Whiffon takes as a middle 
Rate: But if you fuppofe it to be but to Se 
conds, which agrees much better with the Obs _ 
fervations of our greateft Aftronomers, Mr. » 
Flamftead and Mr. Caffini, who both make the 
Sun to be diftant from us 11000 Semi-diame- 
ters of our Earth; then the Sun’s Motion thro* 
the Magnws Orbis, will be found not to be 
performed in lefs than 597,3. Years, as a- 
He one may eafily find by Calculation, as a- 

ove. 


He tells us alfo, Lemma 56. That if our Earth 
once revolved about the Sun in a Circular Orbit, _ 
whofe Semi-diameter were equal to ‘the Earth’s O- 
riginal Diftance from the Sun, 6 Degrees paft its 
Perihelion, the Annual Period was exactly equal ta 
12 Synodical or 13 Periodical Months, “Tis evi< | 
dent, that 12 Synodical, or 13 Periodical Months, — 
(equal to each other in this Cafe) are 355 Days, 4 
Hours, 19 Minutes. “Tis alfo evident, that the — 
Eccentricity of the Earth’s Orbit , or the Diftance 
between the Fucas and Center of its Elip/is, was, ac- 
cording to the ancient Aftronomers, Hipparchasand 
Ptolemy, 35 of the entite middle Diftance. By 
the Moderns ’tis found fomewhat lefs, ( and thofe 
who know Sir //: Newton's Philofophy, will eafily al- 
low of fome Diverfity in different Ages) by Tycho _ 
twas determined to be near 8; by Cafint fince — 
wiz 3 and laft of all, by our mott Accurate Obferver 


Mr. Flamftead 76835 of near vs, as Caffini had 


| before determined. 


All which confidered , we may very juftly take the 


| Middle between the Ancient and Modern Eccen- 


tricity, 7{2,, for the true Original one, and about 
wis, or more nicely is45, for the Difference 
between the Ancient Semi-diameter of the Circular 
Orbit and the middle Diftance in the prefent Eclip- 
tick one; the Point of Acceleration being about 6 
Degrees paft the Perihelion, not juft at it. 

Then, by the Golden Rul, As the Cube of 1a0000 
(the middle Diftance in the Elipfis): To the Cube of 
98154, (the Semi-diameter of the Ancient Cmcle) :- 
So is the Square of 525949, ( the Number of Mi- 
nutes in our prefent Solar Year): To the Square of 


} the Number of Minutes in the Ancient Solar Year, 
| whofe Root being 511459 Minutes, or 355 Days, 


4, Hours, 19 Minutes, appears to be exactly and 
furprizingly equal to the Lunar Year beforemention- 


ed. 
Upon, 


EAR 


Upon this Hypothefis the Ancient Solar and Lu- 
nar Year were exactly commenfurate and equal; 
‘and 11 Days, 1 Hour, 30 Minutes fhorter than the 
prefent Solar’ Year. 
EARTH, which the Chymifts call Terra Dawina- 
ta, and Caput Mortuum, is the laft of the five Chy- 
» mical nche Si and is that which remains after all 
the other Principles are extracted by Diftillation, 
Calcination, €sPc. 
EARTH-BAGS, in Fortification, the fame with 
Canvas-Bags, which fee. 
/ EARTHQUAKES: Mr. Boyle thinks that Earth- 
londerous Maffes in the Hollow Parts of the Earth A 
whereby thofe terrible Shocks and Shakings are pro- 
» duced. : 
The Learned Dr. Woodward, in hisEffy towards 
@ Natural Hiftory of the Earth, gives the following 


Account of Earthquakes, which is much the bett of 


_ any I have feen, ; 
He fuppofes the Subterranean’ Heat or Fire, 
which is continually elevating Water out of the 

Abyfs, to furnith the Earth with Rain, Dew, Springs, 
_ and Rivers, when it is ftopped in any part of the 

Earth, and fo diverted from its ordinary Courfe by 
~ fome accidental Glat or Obfrtition in the Pores or 
_ Paffages through which it ufed to afcend to the Sur- 
_ face, becomes by this means preternaturally affem- 
_ bled, in a greater quantity than ufual, into one Place; 
aud therefore caufés a great RarifaGion and Intu. 
_ mefcence of the Water of the Abyfs, putting it into 
very great Commotions and Diforders, and at the 

fame time making the likeEffort on the Earth, which 
_ ds expanded upon the Face of the Abyfs; and that 
this occafions that Agitation and Concuffion of it, 

_ which we call an Earthquake. 
That this Effort is in fome Earthquakes fo vehe- 
_ ment,that it fplits and tears the Earth, making Cracks, 
and Chafins in it fome Miles in length, which open 
at the Inftant of the Shek; and clofe again: in the 
~ Mntervals betwixt them; nay, ‘tis fometimes fo ex- 
treamly violent, that it plainly forces the fuper-in- 
eumbent Strata, breaks them all throughout, and 
_ thereby perfe@ly undermines and ruins the Foun. 
dation of them ; fo that thefe failing, the whole Traé?, 
affoon as ever the Shock is over, finks down to 
_ sights into the Abyfs underneath, and is fwallowed 
up by it, the Water thereof immediately tifing up, 
and forming a Lake in the Place where thefaid TraG 

before was, 

That feveral confiderable Tra@s of Land, and 
fome .with Cities and Towns ftanding upon them; 
as alfo whole Mountains, many of them very large, 
and of great Height, have been thus totally fwal- 
fow'd up, 

That this Effort being made in all Direstions in- 
differently, upwards, downwards and on every fide, 
the Fire dilating and expanding on all Hands, and 
endeavouring Proportionably to the Quantity and 
Strength of it, to get Room, and make its way thro” 
all Obftacles, falls as foul upon the Water cf the A- 

y/s beneath, as upon the Earth above, forcing it 

orth which way foever it can find Vent or Paffage, 
as well through its ordinary Exits, Wells, Springs, 
and the Outlets of Rivers; as through the Chafms 
» then newly open’d ; through the Camin? or Spiracles 

of Atma, or other near Vulcano’s; and thofe Hia- 
4us at the Bottom of the Sea, whereby the Aby/s 
below opens into it, and communicates with it. 

That asthe Water refident in the Abyfs, is, in all 
Parts of it, ftored with a confiderable Quantity of 
| Heat, and more efpecially in thofe where thefe ex- 
 taordinary Avereeations of this Fire heppen; fo 


eke aré often occafioned ty the fudden fall of 


| Eftabhifber ; under which Name {everal Temples 


EAR 
likewi'e is the Water which is thus forced out of 
it, infomuch that when thrown forth, and mixed 
with the Waters of Wells, of Springs, of Rivers, and 
the Sea, it renders them very fenfibly hot. 

That it is ufually expelled forth in vaft Quantities, 
and with great Impetuofity, infomuch that it hath 
been feen to fpout out of deep Wells, and fly forth 
at the Tops of them upon the Face of the Ground; 
with like Rapidity comes it out of the Sources of 
Rivers, filling them fo of a fudden, as to make them | 
tun over their Banks, and overflow their Neighbour-. 
ing Territories, without fo much as one drop of Rain 
falling into them, or any other concurrent Water to 
raife and augment them. 

That it {pews out of the Chafims opened by the 
Earthquake in great abundance, mounting up in 
mighty Streams to an incredible Height in the Air, 
and this oftentimes at many Miles Diftance from a- 
PY ede ay 

That it likewife flies forth of the Vulcino’s in vatt 
Floods, and with wonderful Violence: That ‘tis 

‘forced through the Hiatws’s at the Bottom of the Sea 
with fuch Vehemence, that it puts the Sea immedi- © 
ately into the moft horrible Diforder and Perturba- 
tion imaginable, even when there is not the leaft 
Breath of Wind ftirring, but all till then calm and 
fill, making it rage and roar with a moft hideous 
and amazing Noife, raifing its Surface into prodigi- 
ous Waves, and toffing and rowling them about in a 
very ftrange and furious manner; overfetting Ships 
in the Harbours, and finking them to the Bottom, 
with many other like Outrages. 

That ‘tis refunded out of thefe Hiatus’s in fuch 
Quantity alfo, that it makes a vaft Addition to the 
Water of the Sea, raifing it many Fathoms higher 

than ever it ows in the higheft Tides, fo as to pour 
it forth far beyond its ufual Bounds, and make it 
overwhelm the adjacent Country; by this means 
Tuining and deftroying Towns and Cities, drown- 
ing both Men and Cattle; breaking the Cables of 
Ships, driving them from. their Anchors, bearing 
them along with the Inundation feveral Miles up 
into the Country, and there running them aground; 
ftranding Whales likewife, and other great Fifhes, 
and leaving them at its return upon dry Land. 

That thefe Phenomena are not new, or peculiar 
to the Earthquakes which have happened in our 
Times, but have been obferved in all Ages, and par- 
ticularly thefe exorbitant Commotions of the Wa- 
ter of the Globe, 

' _This-we may learn abundantly from the Hiftory 
of former Times; and “twas for this reafon that 
many of the Ancients concluded rightly enough, 
that they were caufed by the Impulfes and Flu@ua- 
tion of Water in the Bowels of the Earth; and 
therefore they frequently called Neptune, seoty ary 
as alfo ‘Biveaty Sars "Evorijai@-; and hes dite 
by all which: Epithets they denoted his Power of 
fhaking the Earth. : : 

They fappofed that he prefided over all Water 
whatever, as well that within the Earth as the : 
Sea, and the reft upon it; and that the Earth was 

fupported by Water, its Foundations being laid 
thereon; on which Account it was, that they be- 
ftow’d upon him that Cognomen TesiexG-, or Sup- 
porter of the Earth, and that of @venss'@-, or The 
Suftainer of its Foundations. r 

They likewife believed, that he having a full 
Sway and Command over the Water, had Power 
to ftill and compofe it, as wellas tomove and difturb 

it, and the Earth by, means of it; and therefore 
they alfo gave him the Name of Asgéar@-, or, The 


were 
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were confecrated to him, and Sacrifices offered 
whenever an Earthquake happend, to pacify and 
appeafe him, requefting that he would allay the 
Comumotions of the Water, fecure the Foundations 
of the Earth, and put an end to the Earthquake. 

‘That the Fire it felf, which being thus affem- 
bled and pent up, is the Caufe of all thefe Pertur- 
hations, makes its own way alfo forth, by what 
Paffages foever it can get vent, through the Spira- 
‘des of the next Vue ano’s, through the Cracks and 
Openings of the Earth above mentioned, through 
the Apertures of Springs, efpecially thofe of the 
Therma, ot any other way that it can either find or 
gmake ; and being thus difcharged, the Earthquake 
ceafeth till the Caufe returns again, and a frefh Col- 
icSion of this Fire commits the fame Outrages as 
before. 
© ‘That there is fometimes in Commotion a Portion 
of the Abyf of that vaft Extent, as to fhake the 


Earth incumbent upon it for fo very large a Part of 


the Globe together, that the Shock is felt the fame 
Minute precifely in Countries that are many Hun- 
dreds of Miles diftant from each other ; and this, 
even though they happen to be parted by the Sea 
lying betwixt them : And there want not Inftances 
of fach an Univerfal Concuffion of the whole Globe, 
as muft necds imply an Agitation of the whole 
Abyfs. ; 

That though the Abyf& be liable’ to thefe Com- 
{notions in all Parts of it, and therefore no Coun- 
try can be wholly exempted from the Effects of 
them ; yet thefe Effects are no where very remarka- 
ble, nor are there ufually any great Damages done 
by Earthquakes, except only in thofe Countries 
wwhich are Mountainous, and confequently Stony 
and Cavernous underneath, and efpecially where 
the Difpofition of the Strata is fuch, that thofe Ca- 
verns open into the Abyls, and fo freely admit and 
entertain the Fire, which affembling therein, is the 
Caufe of the Shock; it naturally fteering its Courfe 
that Way where it finds the readieft Reception, 
which is towards thofe Caverns, this being indeed 
much the Caufe of Damps in Mines. Befides, that 
tho® Parts of the Earth which abound with Strata 
of Stone or Marble, making the ftrongeft Oppofiti- 
on to this Effort, are the moft furioufly fhattered, 
and faffer much more by it, than thofe which con- 
fit of Gravel, Sand, and the like laxer Matter, 
which more eafily give way, and make not fo great 
Refiftance; an Event obfervable not only in this, 
but all other Explofions whatever. 

But above all, thofe Countries which yield great 
Store of Sulphur, and Nitre, are, by far, the moft 
injured and incommoded by Earthquakes; thofe 
Minerals conftituting in the Earth a kind of Natu- 
ral Gunpowder, which taking Fire upon this Af 
fembly and Approach of it, occafions that murmur- 
ing Noife, that Subterranean Thunder which is 
heard rumbling in the Bowels of the Earth during 
Earthquakes, and by the Affiftance of its explofive 
Power, renders the Shock much greater, fo as 
fometimes to make miferable Havock and Deftru- 
tion. 

And ’tis for this Reafon that Jtaly, Sicily, Ana- 
tolia, and fome Parts of Greece, have been fo long 
and fo ofcen alarm’d and harrafs’d’ by Earthquakes, 
thefe Countries being all Mountainous and Caver- 
nous, abounding with Stone and Marble, and af- 
fording Sulphur and Nitre in great Plenty. : 

That -#tna, Vefuvius, Hecla, and the other Vul- 
cans’s, are only fo many Spiracles ferving for the 
Difcharge of this Subterranean Fire, when ‘tis thus 


preternaturally affembled, That where there hap- 


pens to be fuch 
the Interior Parts of the Earth, as that the-Fire 
freely and without Impediment from ~ 
the Caverns wherein it affembles, unto thofe Spira- 
cles, it then readily and eafily gets out, from time 
to time, without fhaking or difturbing the Earth: 
But where fuch Communication is wanting, or Paf> 
fages not fufficiently large and open, fo that it cannot 
come at the faid Spiracles without firft forcing and 


may pafs 


EBU 


a Stru@ure- and Conformation’ of 


removing all Obftacles, it heaves up and fhocks the 
Earth with greater or leffer Impetuofity, according 
as the Quantity of Fire thus affembled is greater or 
lef, till it hath made its way to the Mouth of the 
Vulcano, where it rafheth forth fometimes in mighty 
Flames, with great Velocity, and a terrible bellow- 
ing Noife. 

That therefore there are fcarcely any Countries 
that are much annoyed with Earthquakes, that have 
not one of thefe Fiery Vents, and thefe are conftant- 
ly all in Flanies when any Earthquake happens, they 
difgorging that Fire which, whilft underneath, was 
the Caufe of the Difafter; and were it not for thefe 
Diverticula, whereby it gains an Exit, “twould rage 


in the Bowels of the Earth much more furioufly, and 


make greater Havock than now it doth. 
So that though thofe Countries where there are 
fuch Vulcans’s, are ufually more or lefs troubled 


with Earthquakes; yet were thefe Vulcano’s. want- 


ing, they would be more troubled with them than 


now they are; yea, inall probability, to that Deva 
gree, as to render the Earth for a vait Space around 


them perfectly uninhabitable. 


In one word, fo Beneficial are thefe to the Terri- 


tories where they are, that there do not want In- 
ftances of fome which have been refeued and whol- 
ly delivered from Earthquakes by the breaking 


forth of a new Vulcano there, this continually dif- 
charging that Matter, which being till then barri- 
cado’d up and imprifoned in the Bowels of the Earth, 


was the occafion of very great and frequent Cala- 
mities: 


That moft of thefe Spiracles perpetually, and at 


all Seafuns, fend forth Fire more or lefs; and though 


it be fometimes fo little that the Eye cannot difcern 
it; yct even then, by a nearer approach of the Bo- . 


dy, may be difcovered a copious and very fenfible 
Heat continually iffuing out. 


EASE, in the Sea Phrafe, is the fame as flack, or 


let go flacker: Thus, they fay Eafe the Bowling 


Eafe the Sheet, i.e. let it go flacker. 
EBBING and Flowing of the Sea: See Tides. 


EBULLITION: The great Boiling, Struggling» ; 


or Effervefcence which arifes upon the mingling 
together of an Acid and an Alkalizate Liquor ; and. 


from hence any Inteftine violent Motion of the Parts, 


of a Fluid, occafioned by the ftruggling of Parti- 
éles of different Natures, is called by this Name, E- 
bullstion. » 

That a confiderable Ebullition may be produced. 
without Heat (da veniam verbo) nay, that a Degree 
of Cold may be produced greater than was in el- 
ther of the Bodies fingly, and that it fhall arife pure- 


ly upon their Mixture, though accompanied with a — 


great Struggle, Tumult, Noife and Froth: 
Mr. Boyle plainly proves from this Experiment : 


He fhook one Part of Oi! of Vitriol into 12 Parts 


of common Water: the Mixture was at firft fenfi-- 
bly warm: Then the Ball of a Thermofcope was 


placed within it, till the includ:d Spirit had gained 
the Temperament of the Mixture; but then a con- 
venient Quantity of Volatile Salt of Sal Armoniack , 

being 
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being gradually put in, to fatiate the acid Spirits of 
the Mixture, the Spirit in the Thermofcope de- 
f{cended above an Inch. 

EBOLICA, are Medicines which help the Deli- 
very in hard Labour: Alfo Medicines which caufe 
Abortives. Blanchard. ’ 

ECCENTRICITY , in the Prolemaick Aftro- 
nomy, is that Part of the Linea Apfidum lying be- 
tween the Center of the Earth and of the Eccentrick, 
(2. e.) that Circle which the Sun is fuppofed to move 
in about our Earth, and which hath not the Earth 
exactly for its Center: And the Ancients found this 
muft be fuppofed, becaufe the Sun fometimes appears 
large, and then it is neareft ‘to us, and fometimes 
fmaller, and then further off. 

ECCENTRICITY Simple or Single, in the new 
Elliptical Aftronomy, is the Diftance between the 
Center of the Elipfe and the Focus ; or between the 
Sun and the Center of the Eccentrick. 

ECCENTRICITY Double, is the Diftance be- 
tween the Foci in the Ellipfe, and is equal to twice 
the Single Eccentricity. 

ECCENTRICK Circles, are Circles not having 
the fame Center. Of which Kind feveral Orbits 
were invented by Ancient Aftronomers, to folve the 

Appearances of the Celeftial Bodies. 
~The Eccentricks of the Planets they called alfo 
Deferents, becaufe they feemed:to carry the Body of 
the Planet round in their Circumferences. 

ECCENTRICK Equation, in the old Aftronomy, 
| isan Angle made by a Line drawn from the Center 
of the Earth, and another drawn from the Center 
of the Eccentrick, to the Body or Place of any Pla- 
net ; the fame with the Profapherefis; and is equal 
to the Difference (accounted in an Arch of the Ec- 
cliptick) between the Sun’s or Planets real and appa- 
rent Place, 

ECCENTRICK Place of a Planet, is that very 
Point of the Orbit, where the Circle of Inclination 
coming from the Place of a Planet in his Orbit, falls 
thereon with Right Angles. 

In Phelofoph. Tran(aét. N.57.thereis a Geometrick 
Method of Signior Caffini for finding the Eccentrici- 
ties of the Planets, 

And in N. 128. there is another Dire and Geo- 
metrical Method for-finding the Aphelions, Eccen- 
_ tricities and Proportions of the Orbits of the Prima- 
ty Planets. By Mr. Haley. 

ECCHOPROTICA, the fame with Catharticum. 

ECCHYLOMA, the fame with Extrattum, 

ECCHYMOMA, are Marks and Spots in the 
Skin, arifing from the Extravafation of Blood, 
Blanchard. 

ECCHYMOSIS, the fame with Fechymoma, 

ECCOPE, the fame with Extirpatio. — 

ECCRIMOCRITICA , are Signs to judge of a 
Diftemper from particular Excretions. Blanchard. 

ECCRISIS, is a Secretion of Excrements out of 
an Animal Body, or out of fome Part of it. 

ECHINUS, among the Botanifts, is the prickly 
Head, Cover of theSeed, or Top of any Plant: So 
called from its Likenefs to a Hedge-hog. 

ECHINUS, in Archite&ure , is a Member or 

- Ornament firft placed on the Top of the lowick Ca- 
pitals, taking its Name from the Roughnefs of the 
Carving, refembling the prickly Rind of the Chef- 
hoe and not unlike the Thorny Coat of a Hedge- 
og, 

_ This Ornament is made ufe of by Modern Ar- 
chite%ts in Cornices of the Tonick . Corinthian and 
Compofite Orders, and generally fet next to the Aba- 
cus, being carved with Anchors, Darts and Ovals k 
or Eggs; whence ’tis called Ove by the French, and 


wat 


Ovolo by the /talzans ; but the Englifh Workmert 
commonly call it the Quarter round. 

ECLEGMA, the fame witha LinStus Lambative, 
Loch, ox Loboch, being a Medicine defign’d to heal 
or eafe the Lungs in Coughs, Peripneumonies, SF: 
being ufually compofed of Oils and Syrups, and 
fometitties Powders incorporated together into a 
Confiftence thicker than a Syrup, bur not fo thick as 
an Ele&tuary, 

ECLIPSE, isa Deprivation of the Light of one 
of the Luminaries, when by their Conjun@ion in 
the Orbit of the Sun, or in the Ecliptick » his Face, 
by the Interpofition of the Moon's Body , is hidden 
from our Sight ; or when by their Oppofition in the 
fame Orbit, the Moon, by the Shadow of the inter- 
vening Earth, is obfcured. 

So that in a Lunar Eclipfe, the really lofes her 
Light, and is obfcured, by wanting the Ilumina- 
tion of the Sun either totally or partially, But in 
an Eclpfe of the Sun, he lofes not his Light, but on- 
ly we are deprived of it in part by the Interpofition 
of the Moon's Body between us and the Sun: And 
therefore this ought rather to be called an Eclipfe of 
the Earth; for ‘tis the Earth that is deprived of 
Light, and not the Sun. 

A central Eclipfe of the Moon, is when not only 
the entire Body of the Moon is covered by the Sha- 
dow, (which is a Total one; as when it is covered by 
it in Part, it is called a Partial one ) but alfo the 
Center of the Moon patfles through the Center of 
that Circle, which is made by a Plane cutting the 
Cone of the Earth’s Shadow at Right Angles with 
the Axis, or with that Line which joins the Centers 
of the Sun and the Earth. 

For the Method of Calculation of the Eclipfes of 
both the Luminaries, fee Dr. Gregory's Aftronomy, 
Book IV. Seé#.7, and 8 ; and Mr. Flamffead’s Do- 
&trine of the Sphere, in Moor’s Mathematicks, Part 
the Second. 

Becaufe the Earth (or Sun) always moves in the 
Ecliptick , the Moon can never be Eclipfed , but 
when her Plenzluntum happens in or near her Nodes, 
(that is, in the Interfection of the Plane of the Or- 
bit with that of the Ecliptick.) 

_ The Shadow of the Earth obfcuring the Moon, 
though projected into a Cone of a vaft Length, yet 
reaches not fo far as the Planet Mars, for he is ne- 
ver Eclipfed by it, tho’ he be in the Plane of the E- 
cliptick, and at Oppofition to the Sun. 

If the Moon be fo near the Node, that the Aggte- 
gate of the apparent Semi-diameters of the A~foon 
and of the Earth’s Shadow be greater than the 
Moon's Latitude, the will be Eclipfed, otherwi not. 
And becaufe the Sum of the Semi-diameter of the 
Moon and of the Earth's Shadow , is always greater 
than that of the Semi-diameters of the Sw and 
Moon ; for the Former is never lefg than 53’, and 
the Latter never greater than 35), ’tis plain, that 
Lunar Eclipfes may happen in a greater Latitude of 
the Moon, or when the is farther from the Node than 
Solar ones; and in this refpe@, of one and the 
fame Place upon the Earth, will more often become 
vifible there ; though in régard to the View of the 
whole Earth, the Solar Eclipfes will happen more 
frequently. 

Our moft Accurate Aftronomer Mr. Flamftead, in 
‘the Second Part of his Excellent Do@rine of the 
Sphere, which is Printed in the Firft Vol. of Sir 
Jonas Moor’s Mathematicks, gives you an Orthogra- 
pPhick Projeftion of the Sphere on a Plane touching 
the Moon’s Orbit, at Right Angles to the Line con- 
necting the Centers of the Earth, Sun, or given 
Star, by Right Lines proceeding from any of them 

ta 
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to the Sphere, whereby are determined the Moon's 


Parallaxes in Altitude, Longitude » and Latitude ; 
and by it he fhews alfohow to determine the Breadth 
of the Semi-diameter of the Difk of the Penumbra, 


and the Earth’s Shadow in an Eclipfe, and how that 


of the Sun is made. ‘ : 
He teaches alfo very briefly and plainly , how the 


true Places of the Sun and Moon, her Latitude, Ho- 
rary Diftance, Horizontal Semi-diameters and Pa- 


rallaxes may be found by Calculation ; as allo, how 
to find the fame way, the Times of the mean and 
true Gonjunctions or Oppofitions of the Luminaries ; 
as alfo, the principal Phafes of a Solar Eclipfe for 
the Meridian of London, with the Longitudes from 
it, and the Latitudes of fuch Places as the Eclipfe 


will be feen at, or where the faid Phafes fhall ap- 
pear; that is, where the Ficlipfe begins in the Ver- 


tex of the Rifing , or Endsin the Vertex of the Set- 
ting Sun ; Where he rifes or fets Centrally Eclipfed ; 
where the Eclipfe ends in the loweft Point of the 
Rifing, or begins in the Loweft Point of the 
Sun Setting ; where the Sun is Centrally Eclipfed in 
the Meridian ; and to mention no more, where the 
Sun is Centrally Eclipfed in the Nonagefimal De- 
gree, without the help of Nonagefimary Tables ; 
of which he gives an Example, and demonftrates 
the Reafon of the Calculus. 

He gives there alfo a Geometrical Conftrugtion 
of Eclipfes, fhewing how to find the exact Con- 
jundion, eee. of the Luminaries, Digits then dark- 
ned, Inclination of the Cufps , End of the Eclipfe, 
or Time when any poffible Number of Digits thall 
be darkned, by Scale and Compafs ; all which is 
done with great Plainnefs, Brevity and Accuracy, 
and is very well worth the Mathematical Reader's 
Perufal. 

ECLIPSIS, ina Medicinal Senfe, is a Defection 
of the Spirits, or Fainting, or Swooning. 

ECLIPTICK, is a great Circle of the Sphere; 
fuppofed to be drawn through the Middle of the 
Zodiack (which fee) and making an Angle with the 


Equinoétial (in the Points of Aries and Lzbra) of 


23°. 20’, which is the Sun's greateft Declination. 


This is by fome called Va Solis, or the Way of 


the Sun, becaufe the Sun, in his Annual Motion, 
never deviates from this Line, as all the other Pla- 
ets do more or lef; from whence the Zodiack 
hath its Breadth. “Tis this Line which is drawn on 
the Globe, and not the Zodiack; but in the New 
Aftronomy, the Ecliptick is that Path or Way a- 
mong the fix’d Stars, which the Earth appears to 
deferibe to an Eye placed in the Sun, as in its An- 
nual Motion it runs round the Sun from -Weft to 
Eaft : And if yow fuppofe this Circle to be divided 


into 12 equal Parts, they will be the 12 Signs, each | 


of which is denoted or diftinguifhed by fome Afte- 
sifm or Conftellation. 


Note, If the Speétator’s Eye be fuppofed to be on 
the Earth, the Sun will appear always to be in 
the oppofite Sign to what the Earth is in. 


ECLYSIS, is when the Strength of the Patient 
is a little decayed; proceeding from a.want of a 
fafficient Warmth and Spirits in the Body. Blan- 
chard. 

ECPHRACTICUM, is a Medicine good againft 
ObftruGions. 

ECPHRAXIS, isa taking away of Obftructions 
inany Part. Blanchard. 

ECPHYSESIS , is a Difeafe in which the Patient 
breathes thick. 


ERG 
ECPHYSIS, is any Procefs that coheres with, ot 
adheres to a Bone. 
ECPIEMA, the fame with Fypiema. 
ECPIESMA, is a Juice fqueezed out ; alfo the 
Dregs which remain of any Thing that is {queezed; 
likewife a FraGure of the Skull, wherein the bro- 


ken Parts prefs upon the Meninges or Skin of the 
Brain. Blanchard. 


Eyes. 

ECPLEXIS, ‘isa Fright or Stupor. 

ECPNEUMATOSIS, the fame with Expiration. 

ECPTOSIS, the fame with Luwxation. 

ECPUCTICA , are condenfing Medicines: See 
Incraffantia. 

ECPYESIS : See Empiema. 

ECRITHMUS , is a Pulfe which obferves no 
Method nor Number, incident to any Age. Blan- 
chard. ; 

_ECTHLIMA, is an Ulceration arifing from a 
violent Compreflion in the Surface of the Skin, 
Blanchard. 

ECTHEIPSIS, is a Figure in Grammar relating 
to the Dimenfion of Latin Verfes, whereby the 
Letter 14, with its preceding Vowel , is‘cut off, be- 
caufe the fucceeding Word begins with a Vowel, ag 
in this Verfe ; 


O Curas Hominum! O quaitin: eft in Rebus Inane ¥ 


Where the vm in Hominum and Quantum is entirely 
cut off, and not founded before the Vowels 0 and e. 


ECTHYMATA, are Pimples or certain break- 


ings out in the Skin, as the Small Pox, ¢¢7c. Blan- 
chard. i 


ECTHYMOSIS , is 2 Commotion or Intume-, 


{cence of the Blood ; alfoa Cheerfulnefs of the Mind, 
Blanchard. . 


ECPIESMUS, is a very creat Protuberance of the. 


ECTILLOTICA, are Medicines which confume 


Callous Parts, and pull our Hairs, gofc. Blan 


chard. 


ECTROPIUM, is a growing of the Eye-lids, 
when «the lowér is fhorter than the upper. 
chard. 


but itis a Miftake. Blanchard. 

EDDY, is when the Water at any Place runs 
back, contrary to the Tide or Stream, and fo falls 
into the Tide or Current again. - The Scamen cal 


on the Rudder of a Ship under Sail , the Dead Wa- 
ter. They call alfo an Eddy Wind, that which re- 
turns, or is beat back from any Sail, e7c. . 
EDULCORATION, (7. e. Sweetning) is a Term 
ufed by the Chymifts for the clearing of any Mat- 
tter from the Salts it’ may be impregnated or mixed 
with, by wafhing it throughly in common Water. _ 
EFFECTIONS, isa Word ufed by Geometers, itt 
the fame Senfe with the Geometrical Conftruétion of 
Propofitions, and often of Problems and Praétices 3 
which, when they are deducible from, or founded 
upon fome General Propofition, are called the Geo- 
metrical Effettions thereunto belonging. heap 
EFFERVESCENCE, a Word much ufed by the 
Modern Philofophers and Chymifts; it exprefles a 
greater Degree of Motion and Struggling of the finall 
Part of a Liquor, than we underftand by the Word 
Fermentation, and implies a great Ebullition or Boil- 
ing up with fome Degree of Heat; and is the ufual 
Term for the Effect of pouring an acid Liquor, (as 
fippofe O# of Vitriol) on an Alkalifate one, as on 


Oil of Tartar per Deliquium ; for a very great Com- 


moti 


Blan-- 


ECZEMATA, 4re extreme hot, or, as it were 
burning Pimples : Some take Hydroa for Eczemata , 


alfo that Eddy Water , which falls back , as it were,” 


motion, ftruggling Heat, and boiling will imme- 

- diately arife.; which may be'called a) great Efferve- 
| cence. ms 

Lemery defines it to bean Ebullition or Boiling 

of any Liquor without the Separation of its Parts ; 


but that doth not fully exprefs the Meaning of the. 


Word. | 

~ EFFLUVIUMS, are fuch very fimall Particles or 
Corpufcles, as are continually flowing out of all 
mix d Bodies. ’ 

The very great, Subtilty and Finenefs of the Ef- 
fluyia oF many Bodies, appears from their being a- 
ble for a long time together, to produce fenfible EE 
feéts, without afy fenfible, or at leaft, confidera~ 
ble Diminution of the Bulk or Weight of the Body 
that emits them. , 

_ And that thefe Effuviums may confiderably ope~ 
rate upon, and have great Effe& on Bodies within 
the Sphere of their A&tivity, Mr. Boyle proves ftom’ 
thefe Confiderations ; 

- 1. That the Number of the Particles or Corpu- 
fcles emitted as Efluviums out of any Body, is vaft- 
ly great. 


“2. That they are of a very penetrating and per- | 
vading Nature, and fo can moft eafily infinuate | 


themfelves into the Bodies they operate upon. 

2. That they are moved with vaft Celerity, and 
oftentimes with all manner of Direétions, and very 
various Modifications. 

__ 4. That there is often a wonderful Congruity or 

Incongruity of the Bulk and Shape of thefe Effuvia, 
_ to the Pores of the Bodies they penetrate into and 
_aét upon. 

3, That efpecially in Animal and Organical Bo- 

dies, thefe Effluvia may excite great Motions of one 

Part of the curious Engine upon another, and there- 

by produce very confiderable Effects in the Animal 

Oeconomy, 

6, That they may have fometimes a Powfler to 

make them(elves be affifted in their Operations by 

the more Catholick Agents of the Univerfe ; fach as 

Gravity, the Preffure of the Atmofphere , Light , 

Magnetifm, @sc. 

EGESTION, the fame with Dejettzon. 
_ EJECTIONE Cuftodte is a Writ which lieth 
properly againft him that cafteth out the Guardian 
“from any Land during the Minority of the Heir. 

E\JECTIONE Firma, is a Writ that lieth for the 
Teffee for Term of Years, that is caft out before his 
Term expired, either by the Leffor or a Stranger. 

EIRE, or Eyre, in Britton, Cap. 2. fignifies the 

ourt of Juftices Ainerant. And Jjuttices in Eyre, 

re thofe which Braéfon in many Places calleth Fu- 
fticiarios ttinerantes, of the Eyre. The Eyre alfo of 
the Foreft is nothing but the Fufface-Seat otherwife 
called, which is, or fhould by Ancient Term, be 
held every three Years by the Juftices of the Foreft, 

ELABORATORY : Sce Laboratory. 

_ ELASTICK Force, primarily, is the Force of a 

Spring when bent, and endeavouring to unbend it 

felf again. 

» In Phyficks,’tis taken for the Endeavour of Spring- 
"ing or Elaftick Particles,when comprefs‘d or crowded 
into 2) little Room, to dilate.and evolve themfelves 
_ again: Wherefore by this Name! they frequently 

call fuch an Explofion of Animal Spirits as is fre- 
quent in Cranips or Corivulfions. The Effet of this 
| Power, or this Quality in Bodies, is called Elaftici- 
| ty; and Bodies that have it, Elaftzck Bodies. 
And as a Soft Body is that which when prefs'd 
| yields to the Stroke, and lofes its former Figure; 
and cannot recover it felf again; foan 


| 


ELA 


_ Blaftick Body is that which though it yields fo; 
while to ‘the Stroke, yet can ahietnaides pati 
former Figure by its own natural Powers and if it 
can do this with the fame Force as that which preted 
uponmit, we fay, tis perfectly Elaffical, 

If there were no Flofficity, the Laws of Motion 
found by Mathematicians, about the Petcuffion of 
two Bodies, would hold. univerfally, and be with- 
out Exception true: And the Bodies,¢as Mr, -Keif 
obfeives in his Introdutt. adVeraim Phyficam,P.1 51.) 
would move jointly that way towards which the 
fironger Body tended before the Shock or Percuffi- 
on, and with a Celerity eafily déterniinable by 
thofe Laws of Motion. But becaufe there are Vve- 
ty few Bodies without fome Degree ‘of Elaftitity 
even foft Clay, Wax, €s'c. containing within them 
fome Particles of Elaftick Air; from hence it is 
that Bodies which ftrike or move one againtt ano- 
ther, do fpring or leap back, and move with very 
different Velocities, fometimes one way, fomeétimes 
another, 

If you imagine a String or Wire to be frained 
and faftened firm at each End, then ’tis plain, that 
if either the Middle Part of the String (ot any o- 
ther) be either drawn by the Hand, or prefs’d bya 
Weight out of the right Pofition: it was at firt in 
then if the Force that removed it, be not greater 
than the Elaftick Force of the String, the Stting 
will fly back; and if the Weight’ or Body be not 
removed, drive it before it, as the String of a Ctofs- 
bow doth the Bullet ; and the acquir’d Velocity of 
the String will carry it beyond its firft right Pofiti- 
on towards the oppofite Parts, and that fo faras 
till the Motion that way be equal to the Elatticity 
of the String ; and then being quite deftroyed , the 
String will return again ‘as before ; and thus {pring! 
ing forward and backward ; would (abfracly from 
the Refiftance of the Medium) like a double Pen 
dulum, make continual Vibrations. Thus al, if 
you fuppofe any Weight to fall onan immoveably 
fix'd and perfectly Elaftick Body ; on the Conta@ , 
the Parts of the Elaftick Body will {pring back or 
recede inwards, till the Elaftick Force be raifed up 
equal to the Momentum of the falling Body ; and 
then this latter ceafing, the Elaftick Force will caft 
the Body upwards or from it, with the fame Velo. 
city it came down, or was impelled againft it, re- 
covering again’ its former Figure; but if both the 
Bodies being Elaftick, neither of them be fixed or 
moveable, then the Elaftick Force will a& equally 
in each Body, and produce equal Mutations of Mo- 
tion. 

And from this Elafticzty in Bodies arifes that Re- 
fittion ox leaping back from one another , which we 
obferve in many Bodies on their moving fwiftly one 
againft another. The ufual Method to judge whe- 
ther Bodies are endowed with this Elaftick Quali- 
ty or not, is to enquire whether, on being ftruck, 
they give any Tinnitus, or ringing Sound, or indeed 
any fenfible Noife ; for if they do, you may con- 
clude them in fome Meafure Elaftical; and that 
they are fo in Proportion to the Strength and Acute-~ 
nefs of the Sound they emit. 

Mr. Kezl gives thefe Rules for the Motion of Ela- 
ftick Bodies. 


THEOREM. 


If two Bodies perfectly Elaftick ftrike oné againg 
another, there will be or remain itteach the fame 
Relative Velocity as was before; that is, flch Bo- 
dies will recede from each other with the fame Velo- 
city that they met together with. 

Kk For 
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. *For the’ compreffive Force or the Magnitude of 
the Stroke in any given Bodiés , arifes from the re- 
lative Velocity of thofe Bodies, and is proportional 
‘to it: And Bodies perfeStly Elaftick, will reftore 
themfelves compleatly to the Figure they ha be- 
fore the Shock « or in other Words , the Reflitutive 
Fotce is equal to’ the Compreffive, and therefore 
qiuft be equal’to the Force with which they ac- 
ceded, and confequently they rhuft by Elafticity re- 
cede again from'each other with the fame Velo- 
city. QO. BE. De 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


Since the common Center of Gravity of any Bo- 
dies,proceeds on with the fanie uniform Progreffion, 
and. with the fame Velocity both before and after 
the Shockand Impulfe, as he proves in Theorem 18; 
and that in a Time equal to that in which the Body 
‘A moves the Length 4D, or the Center of Gravi- 
ty C moves the Length C D; and after the Con 
courfe; the fame Point C will move'the Length D K 
-= to DG. \ This being fo, let Ka be taken’ equal 


Impulfe, the Diftances of the Bodies from the com- 
mon Center of Gravity will always be equal 
then at what time the common Center of Gravity 
will be in K, the Body 4 will be found to be in a ; 


Hence taking equal Times before and after the 
Shock , the Diftances between the Bodies will be 
equal: And therefore the Diftances of the Bodies 
from the common Center of Gravity will, in the 
fame Times; be equal. 

Whence the Laws of the meeting of Bodies perfeat- 
ly Elaftick are eafily deduced, which he doth by this 
Problem. 


from D towards a, and its Velocity will be exprefs 
fed by Da, which is the Length run over in that 
Time. But becaufe CE = CD, or to KC, and 
Ca = Ka, the Difference between the Right 


PROBLEM. 


To determine the Rules of the direSt Meeting or 
Shock of Bodies perfettly Elaftecal, 


between the Right Lines KU and Ka; thatis, 
EA=Da: But the Right Line Da@ expreffes the 
Velocity of the Body A after the Shock or Impulfe, 


by the right Line EA. Befides, fince the relative 
Velocity of thefe Bodies remains the fame both be- 
fore and after the Shock, and'that theright Line B.A 


One Conftruction will ferve for all Cafes of this 
Problem. 

Let there be two Bodies, A and B, perfectly Ela- 
ftical, whofe common Center of Gravity let be C, 
and let D be the Point of Concourfe where the Bo- 
dies meet; make CE always equal to C D. Then 
I fay, that after the Concourfe or Shock, the Right 
Line CE will exprefs the Velocity of the Body 4 
from E towards A; and the Right Line EB will 
exprefs the Velocity of the Body B, from E to- 
wards B. 


the Body B muft neceffarily, after the Impulfe, bé 
Motion will be from E towards B. 


CoO RMT 


denotes the Velocity of the Body 4, the Velocity of - 
denoted by the Line EB, and the Direétion of the | 


Hence, if the Body B be at ref, the Points D~ 


A Vere B K and B will be co-incident, as in the Cafe of the three 

Ge OLE, firft Lines in the Figure : and becaufe B: A :: 4B: 

eae aD CB, therefore, by Compofition, B ++ 4d: 4A:: 

A 5 x B K AB:CB; and doubling the confequent Terms o£ 

ee Ne ee the Proportion, B+ A:2A::AB:2CB; that 

a Cc D is in Words , As the Aggregate or Sum of the Bo- 

A aC Serial < dies : Is to the Double of the moving or firiking Bo- 

ven Foti 3 © dy: : So will the Velocity of the ftriking Body be be- 

z prs si Coit. Rote en girs forethe Shock : To the Velocity of the quie[cent Body 
| anne “ eck | 2 after it. ee 

2 ae gaye: C O'R.“ EE 

eA oo Hoe Co Be K Wherefore if the Bodies 4, B are equal, the 

5s ©—|—-|—_-O—_.. .---- Sum or Aggregate of them muft be 2.4: Whence. 

D the Velocity of the Body B, after the Shock, fhall 

A eG Ba K be equal to A B, the Velocity of the Body A be= 

6 @—--—_|—_ Oo ieee fore it ; and confequently the Points E and A being 

E D co-incident, 4 E, the Velocity of the moving Body: 

A CK ''B after the Impulfe or Shock, will be = 0; that is, 


7 ©—|—|1-—_9 : 
E thus ; becaufe the Bodies 4 and B are equal, AC 
will be = CB = CD = CE;; wherefore the 


the Body 4, after the Shock, will be at reft, and 
the Body B will move with the Velocity EB or 


AB. 
If therefore a perfettly Blafiick Body ftrtke direét- 
after the Shock the moving Body will lofe all its Mo- 


| 
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Point E will co-incide with 4, and confequently 


ly againft another equal to it, and whichis at ref; 


tion, and the Quiefcent move on with the Velocity of 


COR: 


none at all. Which alfo may be eafily fhewn 


to CA; then, fince by.Cor. of the preceding Theo- _ 
vem; taking equal Times both before and after the 


and therefore ‘after the Impulfe, its Motion will be — 


~ 


Lines CEand C A will be equal to the Difference © 


and confequently its Velocity will alfo be expreffed — 


ce” 3 
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pee Ook It, 
If the Bodies A and B are equal, and both move 


the fame way, as in Line the qth of the Figure; 


they will move alfo both the fame way after the 
Shock, and with the mutual Exchange of their Ve- 


 locities: 


For fincee CE =CD, and AC =CB;CE— 
AC, that is, EA, muft be = CD—CB, orto 
BD; and confequently, the Velocity of the Body 


after the Shock, will be equal to that of B before it. 
_ RBefides, fince EA = BD, EB willbe = A D; and 
therefore the Velocity of the Body # after the 


Shock, muft be eqital to that of A before it. 


COR. Iv. 


If the éqtial Bodies B and A move with contrary 
Diretions, as in Line the 1oth of the Figure, they 
will alfo, after the Concourfe and Shock, move 
contrary ways, and with their Velocities counter 
changed. 

_ For finee 4C = CB, andCE=—CD, AC— 
CE: that is; AE muft be equal ta CB —CD,; 


orto BD; and thetefore the Velocity of the Body 
__ A, after the Shock, will be equal to that of B be- 


> eee 


fore it. Befides, fince EA = BD, AD will be 


=F B: But AD expreffes the Velocity of the Bo- 
dy A before the Shock, and EB the Velocity of 
_B after it ; wherefore the Truth of this Corollary is 


_ plain. 


After this he fhewsa very eafy Method to bring thefe 


_ Theorems to Practice, by a Calculation in Num- 


— Velocity of the fubfequent Body A after the Con-* 


the fame, the, Velocity of the Body B will be ex- 


bers, 

For fuppofe (1) the Bodies 4 and B both move 
the fame way, and that the Velocity of the prece- 
dent Body Bbec, and that of the fubfequent 4 
be C; wherefore the relative Velocity of thefe two 
Bodies will be C— ¢, and the Sum of their Moti- 
ons the fame way AC + Bc: Let x denote the 


courfe ‘and Shock; then becaufe the relative Velo- 
city of Bodies before and after the Shock continues 


prefled by x + C—c. 


C r 


For the relative Velocity of Bcdizs is equal to 
that by which the Velocity of the Swifter exceeds 
that of the Slower ; and therefore that Excefs muft 
be expreffed by C—c. Wherefore, fince the Ve- 
locity of the fubfequent Body 4 = x, its Motion 


_ towards D muft be 4x: And fince the Velocity of 


the preceding Body B = x + C—é, its Motion 
alfo towards D muft be expreffed thus, Bx + BC 
— Bec; and the Sum of thefe two Motions will 
he equal t> the Sum of the former Motions: That 
ais, in Species, Ax + Ba + BC—Bcec=AC 
+ Bc; and by Tranfpofition, 42+ Be—=2Be 
—BC + AC; and then by Divifion, « = 


Beas g 
eS = Velocity of the Body A. 
And fo alfo the Velocity of the Body Bis = * + | 


woah ta eSB Ch. 2 Bie 


= 


AC—BC + 2BC+ ACH BC Ac—Be 


A+B 
AAC LNA Bie Bic 
% ALB rain 

If BC be greater than AC + 2 Bc; then x or 
AC—BC+12Be 


——r 


riage will be a Negative Quantity ; 


and cdnfequently the Velocity of the Body 4 will 
have a contrary Direction, and its Motion towards 
D will be Negative. 

If the Body Bhbe at reft, that is, ife =o, then © 

the Velocity of the Body A after the Shock will be 
ne gee BIC 
ALB? 

as the Sign + or — prevails. 

If the Bodies 4 and B, with the Velocities C and 
¢ move contrary Ways, and confequently meet one 
another directly ; their Motion the fame way will bé 
exprefled by AC— Bc, and the relative Velocity 
of the Bodies will be C + c. 

Let then # ftand for the required Velocity of 
the Body A after the Shock; its Motion that way, 
which it went before the Shock, will be expreffed 
by Ax, and the Velocity of the Body B will be 


o 


forwards or backwards according 


‘x + GC +c (for the relative Velocity of Bodies is 


not altered by the Shock) and then the Motion in 
the Body B towards D, will be Bx + BC + 
Bc; wherefore the Sum of the Motions the fame 
way will be 4x + Bux + BC+ Be which (by 
his r4th Theorem about the Laws of Motion) will 
be = AC— Bie; fo that 4*e+Bx=AC— 
BC2 Be, and x= i ra Sie 
And the Velocity of the Body 
AC—BCH2Bc 


ps bey 34 
B will be 


ALB Cate G==iih . 
AC—BC—2Bc+ AC +Ac+ BC+ Be 
A+B 


_ 2404 Ac — Be 


an At-B 

If BC +28 c be greater than AC, the Moti- 
on of the Body .4 will be backwards or a contrary 
Bombe a Be 


way; in which Cafe x or 7 uy ucduaah 


At 

Whatever be the Phyfical Caufe of Ela/ficity ; Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Prop. 23. Book 2. of his admirable 
Princip. demonftrates, That “ Particles which mu- 
“¢ tually avoid or fly from one another by fuch Fors 
“ ces as are reciprocally proportional to the Diftan- 
“ ces of their Centers, will compofe an Elaftick 
*€ Fluid, whofe Denfity fhall be proportional to its 
“ Compreffion. 

And vice verfa, “If any Fluid be compofed of 
“ Particles, that fly or avoid one another, and 
“ hath its Denfity proportional to its Compreflion, 
“ then the Centrifugal Forces of thofé Particles 
« will be reciprocally as the Diftances of theit 
Centers. : 

ELATERISTS; Mr. Boyle’s Word, are fuch as 
hold the Doétrine of Elaterium , or the Spring and 
Weight of the Air, which he defends againft Lz- 
nus. ; 

ELATERIUM is the Juice of wild Cucumbers 
made up in a thick and hard Confiftence : Alfo, 
according to fome, any Medicine that purges the 


Belly. 
ELECTICA : See Attrahentia. 
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ELECTION de Clerk, is a) Writ that lieth for 
the Choice of a Clerk, affigned to take and make 
Bonds called Statute-Merchant ; and is granted out 
of the Chancery upon Suggeftion made, That the 


Clerk formerly affigned is gone to dwell in another 
Place, or hath Hindrance to lett him from following 


that. Bufinels, or hath notiLand fufficient to anfwer |’ 


his Tranfgreffion if he thould deal ami's. 

ELECTRICITY, is the Quality that Amber, fett, 
Sealing-Wax, : 
very light Bodies to them, when the attracting Body 
is rubbed or chafed. And this is moft probably the 
Effect of a Material Effluvium (as. the Noble Mr. 
Boyle expreffes it in his Notes on this Quality) iffa- 
ing from, and returning to the Elettrical Body, and 
aflifted alfo in fome Cafes by the External Air. For 
the Solution of this Phenomenon there are feveral 
Hypothetes, and all Mechanical. 

1. Cabaus fappofes, That actual Streams do iflue 
out of the Electrick Body when agitated by Attri- 
tion; and that thefe do difcufs and repel the Ambi- 
ent Air, which, after it hath been driven off a little 
way, makes, at it were, alittle Whirl-wind from 
the Refiftance which it finds in thesremoter Air, to 
which thefe Electrick Streams did not reach: And 
that the’ Streams fhrinking quickly back again to 
the attracting Body, do, in their Return, attract or 
bring along with them fuch light and fmall Bodies 
as they meet with in their way. To which Mr, Bayle 
adds, that the Gravity of the incumbent Atmofphere 
furmounting the fpecifick Gravity of the little rari- 
fied Atmofphere of the Ele&trick Body, may proba- 
bly facilitate the Tendency of the fmall Particles of 
Matter towards the attracting Body. 

>, Our Famous Gilbert, Sit K. Digby, Gaffendus, 
Dr. Brown, and many others, fuppofe, That on rub- 
bing or chafing, the Ele&rick Body is made to emit 
Rays or Files of an un@tuous Nature, which, when 
they come to becondenfed and cooled by the Am- 
bient Air, do lofe their Agitation, and then fhrink 
back again into the Body from whence they fallyd 
out ; and by that means do carry along with them 
fuch light and fmall Bodies as happen to be faftened 
or fticking to their further Ends. Gajffendus thinks 
alfo, That thefe un€tuous Effluvia being emitted all 
manner of ways, do decuffate frequently , or crofs 
one another; and bythis Means do take the better 
hold of Straws, €9c. into whofe Pores they infinu- 
ate themfelves. 

2, Des Cartes being not able to imagine that fo fo- 
lid a Body as Glafs was capable of emitting Effluvia ; 
(tho’ it is certain that two Pieces of Glafs rubbed 
one againft another, will fend forth an_unpleafing 
Odour, which muft confift of material Effluvia) he 
had recourfe to the Operation of his Materia Prima 
for the Solution of Ele&tricity ; but he fpeaks of it 
doubtingly himfelf, and unintelligibly to the Reader, 
as it appears to me ; therefore I thall refer you to the 
Place it felf, where if you think it worth while, you 
may fee what he faith at large. Vid. Cartes 
Princip. Lib. 4 Chap. 184. p» 210. "3 

Mr. Boyle, in order to prove Electricity to be a 
Quality which hath, like all others, in natural Ro- 
dies, a Mechanical Original, hath given us the fol- 
lowing Obfervations and Experiments about this 


Effect; from whence a very good guefs may be 
made how Eleétrical Astrattion is producd , wz. 

1. That Electrical Bodies do not at all, or at beft 
but very rarely attraé?, but when they are warm’d, 
and thereby follicited to emit Efluvia more copi- 
oufly. 

2, That thefe Bodies warm’d only by. the Fire, 
don’t attract fo forcibly as they will when “heated 


| oned in NV. 2. 


ELE 


by rubbing ; tho’ if they are firft warmed at the Paes 


‘and then rubbed afterwards, they will attra@ moft 


fpeedily and powerfully. So that Heat feems necef- 


fary in general to put the Parts into Agitation ; and 
‘rubbing or chafing in particular, to. give them their, 
‘moit proper Modification. _ ats 
3. Terfion (as he calls it) or Wiping, is almof 
-univerfally neceffary, as well as Attrition or Rub-| 
bing, to produce Electricity ; for thereby the Steams 
gc. have of attracting all Kinds of | OF. 

urs to fop up, orchoak the:Pores of the attracting 
Body, * fests 


or Effluvia can the better get out, when there is no», 


5. This Effect is very much weaken’d if the Wea- 
ther be thick and cloudy, and efpecially if the South 


Wind blow, as Kercher afferts from his own Expe- — 


rience. But it always continues fome time after it” 


is once excited by rubbing and chafing, and doth not 
ceafe in an Inftant. 


6. Electrical Bodies attra& all Things indifferent= 


ly, whereas the Magnet draws only Iron and Steel. 


7. Our Excellent Naturalift fufpendeda fine large) 


4. The Magnetical Effluvia will pervade all man- 
ner of Bodies. freely ; yet the Interpofition of the: — 
fineft Linnen or Paper will hinder the Operation of ~ 

_all Eleétrical Particles; which feems to confirm 

_ their being fomething of an unétuous Nature. 
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Piece of very Electrical Amber by a Silken Thread, 
and then had one end of it rubbed ftrongly on a lit. _ SF 


tle Cufhion, and then he found that when the Am=- 
ber was made to hang perfe@ly at, ref, if the Cu- 
fhion was brought near it, tho’ not to touch it, it 


would plainly make the Amber tend towards it, and. ; 
follow it. From whence it plainly appears, that _ 


other Bodies can draw or move the Electrick one, 
as well as 2t, the others ; and that it is by Accident 


only, and not from Neceffity, that the {mall attras’) 


Ged Bodies go to the Electrick one. 
8. By many repeatcd Experiments he found this: 
Electrical Quality to be producible and deftrustible, 
9. He found alfo that a Piece of Amber did fen-' 


fibly attra& when the Air was, pumped out of the — 
Receiver ; which, confirms the Hypothefis of thofe 
that fuppofe actual Strings or little un@tuous Rays to 


go out of the Eleétrical Body. 

1c. He found alfo, that after an 
had been well rubbed, there was a certain Nick of 
Time in which the light Body would inftead of be- 
ing attracted, be actually driven away from the Ele- 
Grical Body, by the Effluvia going brifkly out and 


not yet returning again ; which mueh confirms the . 


Hypothefis of Gilbert, Digby, Brown, §sfc. menti- 
See Vol. I. 


. * ; 
Eleétrical Body — 


ELECTUARY, is a’ Medicine of a Confiftence, 


thicker than a Syrup or Linétus, and compofed of 
hard things reduced tc Powder, and accurately mix- 
ed with Syrups, Conferves, Honey, €@fc. 

ELEGIT, is a Writ Judicial , that lieth for him 
that hath recover’d Debt or Damages in the King’s 
Court againft one not able in his Goods to fatisty, 
and direéted to the Sheriff, commanding him that he 
make Delivery of half the Parties Lands or Tene- 
ments, and all his Goods, Oxen and Beafts of the 
Plow excepted. 7 

ELEMENTS, is a Word ufed by Natural Philo- 
fophers, in the fame Senfe ufually as Primceples ; and 
by the Elements and Principles, or as they fome- 
times call them the Element ary Principles of a_Na- 
tural or Mixed Body’, they mean thofe fimple Parti- 
cles out of which the Mixed is compofed, and into 
which ’tis ultimately refolvable . ; 

The Word comes from L, Mj N, three of the 
Letters of the Alphabet; and is alfo frequently ufed 
for the firft Principles or Rudiments of any ia 

' us 
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_ Thus the Propofiticns of Buclid are called his Ele- 
_ ments, becaufe they contain the firft Principles of 
_ Geometry. 
ELOSACCHARUM,is Sugar incorporated with 
_ fome Drops of. diftilled Oil, fo as to make the Oil 
_ more cafy and agreeable to be {wallowed by the 
Patient. Paty ' 
ELEPHANTIASIS Arabum, of which the Greeks 
{peak nothing, but the Arabzans do frequently, is 
_ a-kin to a Varix or crooked Swelling in the Veins, 
_ and proceeds from thence, and is only a Tumour 
in the Feet. Avicenna‘ treats of this Diftemper, 
where he {peaks of the Varices ; yet Rhafes differs 
from him, and Haly Abbas follows the Greeks, who 
fay, Thatan Elephas is a Difeafe which corrupts all 
_ the Members of the Body, and is as it were, an 
Univerf{al_ Cancer. 
with himfell, when he. writes, that Licers in the 
Legs and Feet are called Elephas; and that Ele- 
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_ phanticus Morbus is an Apoftume proceeding from , 


Melancholy in the Legs and Feet; and the Sign of 
it is, That the Shape of the Foot is like the Figure 
of an Elephant. All the reft treat feparately of a 
_ Leprofy and an Elephantza, and make the latter to be 
a Swelling o% the Feet, proceeding from Melanchol- 
ly and Pituitous Blood, and the crooked Swelling 
of the Veins, whereby the Feet refemble the Feet 
of an Elephant in Shape and Thicknefs: And this 


fort of Tumour is often feen in Beggars who wan- 


der much. B/anchard. 
_, ELEPHANTIASIS Grecorum, which the Ara- 
_bians calla Leprofy: It is called alfo Elephas, Ele- 
_ phantiafis, and Elephantia, from an Elephant, as 
_ fome think, becaufe it makes People big like an E- 
tephant, which is a foolifh Notation of the Word; 
for the Body is no bigger, though. the Difeafe be. 
. Others think “tis {, called, becaufe the Diftemper 
dying in the Legs, make them tiff and equal like 
an Elephant ;.or -becanfe “tis a, ftrong- vehement 
_Difeafe like an Elephant, with {uch like Stuff. Ga- 
len, in his 14th Chapter of Tumours, fays, that 
& This Difeafe is called a Saturiafinus when fir it 
* begins, becaufe it makes the Face like that of a 
«Satyr ; for the Lips are thick, the Nofe fwells, 
the Ears Decay , the Jaws are red, the Foreherd 
“is fet with Tumours like fy many Horns. ” 
‘Though others think it is called Saturiafinus, be- 
caufe the Perfons affli&ed are much inclined to Lea- 
chery at the beginning, as Satyrs are. Celfies defcribes 
‘it thus: “ The whole Body (fays he) is fo affect. 
“ ed, that the very Bones may be faid to be cor- 
“rupted. The upper Parts of the Body are full 
of Spots and Tumours, the Rednefs whereof is 
s* gradually turned into Black : The Top of the 
“Skin is unequally thick, thin, hard, foft, rough, 
“tas ifit had Scales on it; the Body decays, the 
** Bones, Calves of the Legs, and Feet, {well, 
6¢ ‘When the Difeafe is old and inveterate, the Toes 
iv and Fingers are hid in the Swelling, and a fmall 
7 Fever arifes, which eafily confumes a Man 
/ loaden with fo many Infirmities. Blanchard. 
_ ELEVATION of a Mort ar-piece or Gun, is the 
Angle which the Chafe of the Piece, or the Axis of 
the hollow Cylinder, makes with the Plane of the 
lorizon. 

ELEVATION of the Pole, is the Heighth or 
Number of Degrees that the Pole, in any Latitude, 
is raifed, or appears above the Horizon. 

__ ELEVATION of the Pole, in Dyalling, is the 
Angle which the Style makes with Subftylar Line, 


But neither is’ he confiftent :| | 


Dies Died 


To find the Elevation or Height of the Pole, having 
_ given the Dechnation and Meridian Altitude of 
Zenith Diftance of the Sun or Star; 


Note, 1..1f the Sun or Star have no Declinations 
the Zenith Diftance is the Latitude or Heighth of 
the Pole ; and if the Sun or Star come to the Me- 
ridian due North, the Latitude is Southerly ; if it 
come to the Meridian South, the Latitude is Nor. 
therly. | 

2. 1f the Sun of Star be in the Zenith, the De- 
clination is the Latitude; and if the Declination be 
Southerly, the Latitude is Southerly; but if the 
Declination be Northerly, the Latitude is Northerly, 


Rule x. 


|__If the Declination be North or South, atid the 
Meridian Altitude’be the fame ‘way that the Decli« 
nation is, the Difference between the Declination 
and Zenith’Diftance, is the He ghth of ‘the Pole 
‘towards which the Declination is; 
crf ee 
a ZK / 


Example 1. 
Declination North, —— 23°. 30% EK 
Zenith Diftance North, — 8 . 30. ZK. 
Latitude North, ———-_ 15. 00. EZ. 
But if the Declination be lefs than the Zeniths 


Diftance, then the contrary Pole to the Declination 
is elevated: As, 


Zenith Diftance South, 48°, 30’. ZK, 
Declination South, — 20.00, EK 
Latitude South,..— 38, 30. EZ 


Example 
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Example 2. Example. 


Meridian Altitude South, — 77°. 00% 


i i Jorth °. 00’ 
Zevich Diane oh 2 Decl. 62%. 00’. North Compl. 28 « 00. 


Declination North, — 15 + 00- 


Sum, 133 © OGie 
Which is lefs than 180°. oc’. Therefore, 


Zenith Diftance South, 13°. 00’. 
Declination North, — 62 «cc. 


Latitude South, ———._ 35 + CO 
Rule t. 


If the Sun or Star’s Declination be North orSouth, 
and the Zenith Diftance be contrary to the Decli- 
‘nation, the Sum of the Co-altitude and Declinati- 
in is the Heighth of that Pole that the Declination 
is towards. 


ae Gees, 


Latitude North, — 75 . 00. 


ELEVATOR, the fame with Elevatorium. 


with its Partner, lies within the lowerLip, They 
arife flefhy from the inferior Part of the Gums of 


os, and defcend dire&tly to theit Implantations in 
the Inferior Part of the Skin of the Chin. Hence. 


in the Chin, as may be obferved in living Perfons, 
when the lower Lip is drawn upwards. 


arifes flefhy from the Fore-part of the Os Quartum - 
of the upper Jaw, immediately above the Elevator 
Labiorwm, and defcends obliquely under the Skin of 
the upper Lip, joining with its Partner in a middle 
Line from the Septum Narium, to its Termination 
re the Sphinéter Labiorum. \ts Name fhews its 

fe. 

ELEVATOR Labiorum, is a Mufcle which lies 
between the Zugomaticus and the Elevator Labiz Su- 
perioris eee It arifes from the Os Quartum of 


the upper Jaw, and defcends to its Infertion under 
the Termination of the... Its Name fhews its 


Example. 


Zenith Diftance South, 31°. 30°. ZK. 
Declination North, — 20 . 00. EK. 


fe. 

"ELEVATOR Oculi, is a Mufcle of the Eye,#cal-. 
led Superbus from its Moral Signification, it being: 
one of the common Marks of a haughty Difpofition | 
to look high; wherefore its oppofite Mufcle is cal-. 
led Humilis. This Mufcle arifes fharp and flefhy 
near the Place where the Optick Nerve enters ‘the 


Latitude North, 


51 . 30. ZE. 


Note, If the Declination’ be the fame way that 
the Meridian Altitude is, and greater than the Me- 
ridian Altitude, then the Sun or Star may have two 
Meridian Altitudes in 24 Hours, vz. the one above 
the Pole, and the other below. 

In fach Cafe the Sum’ of the Co-declination and 
Altitude, is the Heighth of the Pole towards which 
the Declination is. 


Tendon inferted to the Tunica Sclerctis on the Supe- 
rior and Fore-part of the Bulb of the Eye under the 
Adnata. 

ELEVATORES, or Elevating Mufcles, are thofe 
that ferve to draw the Parts of the Body upwards. 
Example. 


Declin. North 21°. 30’. its Compl. 68°. 30’. 
‘Meridian Altitude North, ————~ Io . 30. 


up, is a Chyrurgeon’s Inftrument, wherewith 


Elevation of the North Pole, — 79. 00. Medicinal Ufe in a proper Liquor, in order that 

But if the Meridian Altitude be greater than the 
Declination, then the Difference between the Ze- 
nith Diftance and Co-declination, is the Heighth of 
the Pole towards which the Declination is. 


boiled in. 

ELIXIR, the Chymift’s Name for a very fine 
and ufeful Tincture; as Elixir Proprietatis, Sa-. 
lutis, €5¢. 

ELIXIR Proprietatis, is a Tin&ture of Myrrh, 
Aloes and Saffron, drawn by Spirit of Wine and 
Spirit of Sulphur. This is Paracelfus his way, and, 
is really the beft of any, though many others are 

refcribed, 
Latitude North, — 12. 00. ELLIPSIS, in Grammar, is that Figure where- 
i by fome Part of our Difcourfe is left out or re- 

Note, Which way foever the Meridian Altitude | trenched: As in the Latin Expreffion Paucis te volo, 
be, if the Meridian Altitude and twice the Co-de- | in which Words verbis alloqui are left out. This 
clination be lefs than 180 Degrees, the Sun or Star Eigure is very common in the Oriental Languages. 
hath two Meridian Altitudes in 24 Hours, and the 
Latitude is found by the 2d Rule. | 


Example. 


Declination North, 22°. 30°. 
Zenith Diftance, — 10. 30. North. 


——— — 


i 
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ELLIP- 


ELEVATOR Labii Inferioris, is a Mufcle which, — 


the lower Jaw which belong to the Dentes Inciforz- _ 


ELEVATOR Labii Superioris, isa Mufcle which — 


the thing may impart its Vertue to. the Liquor ‘tis — 


Orbit ; and becoming a flefhy Belly, makes a thin 


ELEVATORIUN, 0 called from the lifting — 
Pieces of Sculls that are depreffed are raifed up a= 


gain, oie 
ELIXATION, is the boiling of any thing for a 


it is, when thefe act, they make divers Indentations _ 
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ELL 


ELLIPSIS, in Geometry , is an Oval Figure; 


_ itis produced from the, Se&tion of a, Cone by a 


_ Plane cuttifg both fides of the Cone (but not parallel 
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to the bafe, for then it produces a Circle) and 
meeting with the Bafe produced, as FD K EO in 


_ the {econd Figure following. 


But firft I will give you Dr, Wallis’s General and 
Geometrical Way of demonftrating the General 
Property of the Elzpfe, and which he expreffes 


thus, 


eR O PAL 


In the Ellipfe the Squares of the Ordinates are equal 
to the Differences between two Rectangles, of which 
the Greater are as the Abfciffe; the Leffer as the 
Squares of the Abfciffe. 


For, 


1. The Squares of DO are = Rectangles BD 
x D S every where, becaufe SB is the Diameter of 


a Circle. : 


2. Drawing then SF parallel to 4 a, the Latus 
Tranfverfum, and producing the BS ’s every where 
to F, the Lines DS will every where be = D F 
— FS, where the D F's are all equal, becaufe § F 


- parallel A a. 


3. You will find alfo. That the Rectangles under 
BD and DS (=DO q) will be = to the Reét- 
angle under B D and D F, deducting that under 
BD and FS: That is, BDxDS=BD+ 
DF—BD«FS. 

4. Alfo becanfe the D F's are all equal, the Rea- 
angle BD F wili ftill be as the BD's; and thofe 
B D's, becaufe of the fimilar Triangles 4 D B, will 
fill be as the D 4’s, or the Abfciffe. Wherefore 
the Rectangles BDF will every where be as the 
ho AO; which is the Proof of the firf 

art. 

5. But the Squares BD x FS, fince both the 
B D’s and F'S’s are every where as the 4 D's, muft 


_ be ina duplicate Ratio of, or as the Squares of the 
_ Abfciffe 4D. 


6. Wherefore, fince the Square of the Ordinate 


| DO (=DBx«DS) is equalto BDx DF— 
-- BDxFS (£rop. 3.) the Propofition is plain. 


C O.RiO ABE ALR. YE 


Hence *tis plain, That if you have the Right 
Lines B D and DS, you have the Ordinate D O, 
but ¢ contra, becaufe the Lines BD, DS may 
vary infinitely, and yet make a Rectangle equal to 
DO gq. Wherefore the Conick Writer, thought to 
to determine the Ordinates another Way; for inftead 


Ei LiL 


of B D, they took in the Section the Line AD, : 
or the Abfciffa; and inftead of AS they fubfti- 
tuted another imaginary Line, fuppofe L A (which 
they called the Lats Retivm) and ordered it, fo, 
that it fhould bea fourth proportional reciprocally 
to the Lines 4S, BD and DA: So that every 
where it fhould be BD x AS=DAx« L.A, 


and confequently the Latus Retlum = ae AS, 


and AS = as bs LA 


AD 


PROP. U. 


The Square of any Ordinate (1K) in the Ellipfis, is 
equal to the Rettangle (IL ) under the Latus Re- 
Gum (EL) and the Abfcifja (EL lefs, or aba- 
ting out of 1t another Rectangle made by the fame 
Abfciffa (ED) and a fourth Proportional (RS) to 
the Latus Tranfverfum, the Latus Rectum (DE) 
and the Abfciffa. 


Draw a Parallel to the Sesion, as M4 B, which 
note with b, and continue the Axis of the Section 
till it meet with the Diameter of the Bafe of the 
Cone produced in the Point F, and draw it on to 
M, and call AM, c. 

Diaw alfo the Latus Primaritim E P, and paral- 
lel. to it NO. through any given Point,I : Callthe 
Side of the Cone, in which the upper Vertex of 
the Se&tion is, a. Let the Abftifla EJ be noted 
with ¢ b; and then (working by the fimilar Trian- 
gles B CA, and EIN) according to the Rule of 
proportions , N/ will be expreffed in this Notati- 
on by ec, Let the produced part of the Bafe MC 
be called d; arid the Latus Tran{verfum, ox Tranf- 
verfe Diameter E D, be called ob: Then will 7D 
be =ob— eb. 

Since the Triangles B MC, DEP, and DEO 
are all Similar, work for a fourth proportional to 
exprefs E P, and you will find it tobe od; and 10 
in this Notation (by the fanie Way of working) 
willbeod—ed. © 

Here alfo, as in the Parabola and Hyperbola, the 
Square 1K = Right-angle NJO, which you will 
find in the Elipfis, muft be noted by o¢¢d— 
eecd; as in the Hyperbola (you may fee) ‘tis 
oecd+eecd. 

If therefore you divide oecd — ee¢d = 
the Square of the Ordinate /K, by E J the 
Abfcifla ih this Notation = ¢ b, it will ftand thus, 
ae ab pei oh 4 aes which is equal to 
the Line 7S, and which, with the Abfffa 
El= eb, will make ES a Reangle = to 1K 
Square. 

And if you work here to find theLatus Retfum, 
according to the Canon given in the Parabola, by 


: BAN : ode 
ying asbic::0d: =~, you will have —— 
for 


ELL ELL 
acy ey il a 
for the Latué Reffum, which you fee is plainly 
one Part of the Line JS; and the other, viz. 


Cpe : 
— is a fourth Proportional to b, c, avd ed; that 


> 
is, in Apollonius’s way, too b the Latus Tranfver- 


fum, oe the Latus Reftum, and eb the Abfeiffa, 


COROLLARY Iv. 


Hence may. as. many Points ou_plea . 
found to draw an Eliphs whole a hetuntaee 
Tran[verfum are given, by iving Ordinates, and 
applying CO ens Axis ; Thus, sa 
ake any. Abfcifla; as EJ,.and then make $ 
DE: EL :: $0 Dit FS Then find a rv 
Proportional between this Fourth, /S and E /, 
which will be JK, the Ordinate fought, whofe 


(for the fame Quantity asd comes out both ways.) 


Wherefore the Square of, the Apphicate KJ, is e- 
qual to the Remainder of the Re@angle JL, con- 
tained under the Latus Rettum and Abfcifla ; when 
out of that Rectangle another is taken, which is 
made by the fame Abfciffa, and a fourth Proportio- 
nal R S to the Latus Tran{ver{ism, Latus Rectum, 
and the Abfiffa. Q. BE. D. 


COROLLARIES 


1. Hence the Reafon of the Name Elzpfis given 
to this Section is evident, becaufe the Syuare of the 
Ordinate is lefs than, or defective of the Rectangle 
under the Latus Reétum, and the Abfciffa. 


the Curve of the Elzp/is. 


PROP. Ul. 


In the Ellipfis the Square of the Ordinates, KI, G 

are as the Rettangles DIE ond D F B, sy A R 
the Lines lying between the Ordinates, and the 
Vertices of the Latus Tranfverfum., 


CiR OW: LAA RS wale 


The Latus Reftum here, as well as in the Para- 
bola and Hyperbola, is found by making, As 
b, parallel to the Section: Ts to ¢, the produced 
Diameter of the Bafe of the Cone :: Sois o d, the 
Latus Primarium: To sh the Latus Rettum E.L. 
And heté, if the Quantity above and below the Line 

: db 
be multiplied by b, you will have aa 7-2 2 Quan- 


tity equal to the Former, but more agreeable to 
Apollonius's Way of Expreflion, who gives this Ca- 
non for the Latus Rettum, As b b = the Square of 
the Parallel to the Section : Istoc d = toa Right- 
angle under the whole Bafe and the Part produced 
+: Soisob = Latus Tranfver[um: To ace’ (or 


ue the Latus Rettum. 


Let BF be here called 2h}, as El w 3 
called ¢); then it will be plain from a a, 
been faid in the precedent Propofition,: That the 
Square GF, the Ordinate will bein this Notation 
a Cc Aa : z Ae a the Re&angle DFE will 

y multiplyin =ob—ib ss 
be founds 2b ha z7bb. | ee Sine 

Now fince, by Prop.1. the Square KJ >oec G 
—eecd, and here we have found the Square G F 
=oicd — eicd; it muft needsybe that the 
Square KI: Squate GF o:: oetd — eecd: 
o2cd — eicd; that is, (dividing all bye d) 48 
0e@—Ce, isto o¢—i2, 

But the Reétangle DIE: DFE:: ce—ees 
02 —iz (for by bare Multiplication the Redafy 
gle D/E will be found equal tooebb —e ebb, 
and DFE was above found to be = ozbb uth 
227b b) which two Quantities divided by bb, will 
leave 0 ¢ — e@, and oz — 223) wherefore the 
‘| Square KJ: Square GF :: Rectangle DJE: 
Reftangle D FE. Q. ED. 4 


COROLLARY UL 


Which Latus ReStum may be had Geometrically 
thus ; 


i 
Which Propofition may be better exprefs’d thus. _ 
In pede. a8 Squares of the Ordinates are as the 
ettanles under the Segments of the Di 
a He daar fis on" of the Diameter, or 


Having the Ordinate KJ, and the Abfciffa E J, 
find a third Proportional (FH) to EJ and K 7 
(= EF;) and then find a fourth Proportional to 
ID, (the Difference between the Latus Tranfver- 
Juin, and the Abfciffa) to the third Proportional 
FH, before found, and to the Latus Tran{verfum; 
and then that fourth Proportional fhall be the Latus 
Reétum fought, L EB. Gus 0! 


Which is certainly true alfo in a Circle, where 
the Squares of the Ordinates are equal to fuch Re&t- 
angles, as being mean Proportionals between the 
Segments of the Diameter. 


CORO 


| | 


End K, when. rightly applied, will always be in’ 


_ Re&ium) = Square of L N be = 


| 
| 


<<.) 
| ie 


COROLLARY L 


In any Elipfis, draw an Ordfhate as J K and 


fappofe the Focus to be in N, and the Latus Retium 
“MM applied in N at Right-angles to the Axis. 


: h He 3 sa Ae 
Then will the Square of a C= 5 the Latus 


ee ih Where- 
4b 6 


‘ore by this Propofition, As Square JK : Square 


LN o:: Reftangle DIE ; Rectangle DNE; 


soebb — 


wnat is, oo¢d—eecd: 


oocd 


eebb: rem Wherefore the Reftangle D N E; 


oocd 
mot i 


ran 
Now Restangle D NE + the Square of CV — 
quate CE (by 5.¢. 2. Euclid) and confequently 


"NM Square = CE Square — Rectangle DNE: 
ee oy 


nerefore CN, the Diftance from the Center to the 
4/0066 00cd. 
Ra emit be oi al 

4 
COROLLARY IL 


hat is, 


‘ocus, is equal to 


And from hence will arife this Canon for deter- 
“uning the Foci of an Ellipfis from the Square of 
alf the Latus Tranfverfum ; Subftra& the fourth 
sart of the Figure (or £ of the Reaangle under 
1e Latus Reftumand Tranfverfum) and then extras 
1e Square Root of the Remainder: That thall be 
1e Diftance of the Focus from the Center, and 
en fubftraé that from half the Latus Tranfver[um, 
id it gives BN the Diftance of the Focus from 


ie Vertex. 


COROLLARY OIL 


oobb 


| ; 
} Which Rule is very eafy in Practice, for eel 
: only the Square of C B (half the Latzs Trénfver- 


Hi d : 
Wm) and a nothing but the Reétangle of + 


: : ocd 
| E into LM the Latus ReSuy, Cor- x ey 
4 ob 


| angle DN E = (CE Square) 


Wherefore find 14.N a mean Proportional bes 
tween LM and MO=+ DE;) then on CM 
(= GE) defcribe a Semi-circle, and in it apply 
MN, and then draw CN, which fhall be the Di- 
ftance of the Focus from the Center, 


COROLLARY Wy. 


Since in Cor. 1. 
gle DNE+CN 
is, ReGangle DN E 
Call CN Square, m m ; 


‘twas proved, that the ReGan- 
Square = CE Square; that 
CE Squaré CN Square. 
and then will the Re@- 
oo bb 


Saha 2s 


Which Notation, as one of the fame Nature in the 
Hyperbola, will be of ufe hefeafter, 


P.RO'P. “IV. 


In the Ellipfis, The Latus ReGQum: to the Latus 
Tranfverfum :: As the Square of any Ordinate, 
1K: Is to the Rettangle D1E, monde by the Lings 
intercepted between it dnd the Vertices of the La~ 
tus Reétum, 


; d 
For the Latus Re&tum is >; and the Latus 


Lranfuerfum ob; the Square of the Ordinate o ¢¢ d 
—€eed, and the Rectangle DIE ise o bh—= 
eeb, IK isb, ashath been thewnin the former 
Propofitions: Place therefore thefe four Quantities 
in the Form of Proportionals, viz. 

As —: 0b::0ecd—eecd: oehb—cebb, 
And multiplying the Extreams. and Means > You 
wall find the fame Quantity ooebcd—oeebed 
produced both ways, which fhews they are truly 
Proportional. QO. E. D. 


COROLLARY L 


Wherefore, if the Latus Reflum and the Axis’ 


Trani verfus be given inthe Evjip/is, °tis eafy to find 
ocd 9066 


tae 


the fecond Axe, by making, Asob : 


(= Reftangle DGE) : To = Square..A C:) 


Wherefore 4 Cis known, and confequently its: 
Double A B. 


oocd 


Ji Whaofe 


wera rat ELL 


COROLLARY VL 


Wherefore there will be found a new and ufeful 
Way of exprefling the Square of the Ordinate JK 


(which we found above in Prop.1. was oo¢d— 

} bb\ 

eecd) if you make, As CE Squa = we 
| Ge quare (="— ) : 


Redtangle DNE= { Lis m, by Corol. 4. 


XX 


portional; which working Algebraically by the 
Rule of Three, will be found tobe oebb—eeb b 


4emm 4mmee 


Whofe Square muft be oocd = Reétangle of the 
Latus ReStum into the Tranfver[um ; i.¢. the Figure, 
as Apollonius calls it. Wherefore the Axis Secundus, 
amd any Second Diameter, isa mean Proportional 
between the Latus Reftum and Tran{ver[un ; or to 
{peak with Apollonius, is equal in Power to the Fe- 
Lure. 


0 00 
The Advantage of which Notation will fuffici- 
ently appear inthe next Propofition. 


PROP. V. 


COROLLARY IW. 
preee i or Axu DE. 

Since the Square of A Cc = weed, and the Squ. 
of GN (the Diftance of the Focus from the Cen- 


ter) = gobb mere’, by Gorol, 1. of Prop. 2. 


Put them into one Sum, and they will make oe 
which therefore muft be equal to Square AN, and 
confequently the Line AN = 2? , i.e, tohalf the 


Latus Tran[ver[um. 
Wherefore, if you have the Axes in an Ellip/is, 

“tis eafy to find the Foci; for you need only open 

the Compaffes to the Diftance DC, and fetting one 


Foot in A, crofs the Tran[ver[e Diameter in the Poonts 
N and N. 


CO: R°OAALA Rey SIE 
Since by Cor. 1. Prop. 2. the Rectangle DN E 


of the ReSangled Triangles 7K N and /Kn, 
where the Sides being given, the Hypothenufes are 
eafily had. 4 

For if (as in Cor. 4. Prop. 2.) you call CN =m, 


was proved. equal to eee y which, by Cor. prece- 


ding, = AC 4, ‘tis plain Restange DNE = AC 
Square. 


Cn—Cla=m—tob+eb. 

‘Wherefore the Square of JN =1o0bb—oebb 
4+ cebb + obm—2ebm + mm; and the Squ. 
of in =100bb — oebb + eebb —obm+* 


COROLLARY IV. 
2ebm+ mm. 


In the Ellipfis, the Aggregate or Sum of the Right — 
Lines KN and Kn, drawn from the {ame Powt me 
K, inthe Curve of the Ellipfis, to both the Foci N 
and n, is always equal to the Tran{ver[é Diameter 


The Proof of which depends on the Confideration, ) 


then will # be yieth meee’, and IN =Cl. 
4 CN =10b—eb + m; but In will be = ) 


Prop. 2.) +: So Redtangle DIE: Toa fourth Pro- 


x 


UF 


| 


Now if to each of thefe Squares you add the 
Square of JK, which (by Cor. 6. of the precedent) 
gemm 1 4mmee ae 


The Square of C E (=half the Tranfverfe Dia- 
meter) ; Is to the Square of AC half the Diameter 
fecunda:: AsLatus Tran{ver{um : Yo Latus Rectum. 


Bor ob: 8 oe: oobb:00cd:: obb :ocd 


wasoebb—eebb — 
Sum will be KN Square (or the Square of the 


By ney iy 5 . Hypothenufe) which is = 100bb + 0bm + 2ebm 
Sige ate ee 3 0b: 3 te. Latus Lranjuer- e | 
6b? rf -nm— tari emm 


: o/Omns : 

And Square Kn = t90bb—obm+ 2¢ b m 
4emm  4eem 

4+ mm — —- 

And confequently extracting the Roots of thofe 

Equations (which is very eafy) youwill have K N 


fum, Latus Rettum. 
CORO LL A RY _V- 


Alf fince CE Square: AC Square :: 0b: 
os, that is, by this Prop. As Reétangle DZE : 
Square 1K. Therefore Square CE: Square AC:: 
Reétangle DIE : Square I K; that is alfo (by 
Cor. 3.) As Square C E : Re&tangle D NE:: Re&t- 
angle DIE : Square / K. 3 | 


2em ees he. 
=lob+m— > and. Ka == 7ob—m* 


2cem 
ome 


Whick 


Re : oe = 


ELL 


“Which two added together, are manifeftly equal 
to ob the TranfverfeDiameter. Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY I 


From whence arifes the Reafon! of the Ordinary 


Way ufed by Gardeners, §c. to defcribe Ovals orEl- | 


_ dipfis’s by two Pins in the Tranfverfe Diameter at N 
and, anda String mov'd about them by another Pin, 


as F; for by this Means the Point F will always be 
in the Elipfis ; and fince a Circle is defcribed by a 
String moving round one Pin placed in the Center, 

tis plain a Circle is an Elpfis, whofe Foci are co- 
incident. 


COROLLARY IL 


Hence alfo ’tis eafy to defcribe an ElZpfis on a 
_ Plane Gecmetrically, by only Scale and Compafs: For 


having drawn the Axis Tranfverfus D E, and in it 
taken the Foci m and N; at a Diftance, not more 


than half the Tranfverfe Axis, with the Compaffes 
in N ftrike an Ark, asf, and fet the fame Diftance 
from E toG. 

Then opening the Compaffes to the remaining Di- 
ftance G D, with one Foot in m crofs the Ark f and 
that Point will be in the Eépfis : And thus you may 
find as many Points as you pleafe with all Readinefg 
imaginable. 

ELLIPTICAL Compaffes, is an Inftrument made 
in Brafs, to.draw at one Revolution of the Index, 
any Elipfis or Oval. ‘ 

ELLIPTICAL Dya/, isan Inftrament made com- 
monly of Brafs, with a Joint to fold together, and 


the Gnomons to fall flat, commodioufly contrived. 


to take little room in the Pocket. By it may be 
_ found the true Meridian, Hour of the Day, Rifing 
_ and Setting of the Sun, with feveral other Propofi- 
_ tions of the Globe. - E 


bed on the Tranfverfe Axe de :¢/ 


ELL 
ELLIPTICAL Space, 


is the Area contained 


within the Curve of the Ellip/is, 


The Eliptical Space d a eb: Is to a Circle deferi- 
As the Conjugate 


Diameter, or Axis Refius ab : Isto the Tranfverfe 
Axe de. 


Draw f 0, g perpendicular to C ¢, 


Then.will fo: fe::guige. 
And thereforefo: gui: fe:rge 
TACO *.c8 


::@b: de. 


But this Proportion of fo: g:: ab: de will be 
true, whereever the Perpendiculars fo and gm are 
drawn ; that‘is, of all the Indivifible of the‘ outer, 
Circle and Elipfis: Wherefore the Plane Spaces 
made out of them, muft, in the whole, be in the 
fame Proportion to one another: That is, the Ep- 


fis to the Circle, is as the Conjugate ab, to the 


Tranfverfe Diameter dc. QO. E.D.. - 
COROLLARY I 


Wherefore the Quadrature of the Ep/is will be 
had, when that of ‘the Citcle is found, and vice 
vera. 


COROLLARY IL 


The Ekip/is is a mean Proportional between the 
greater and leffer Circle; For a Circle, or any fi- 
milar Figure on @b: will be to one of the fame 
Kind onde :: As ab : Toa third Proportional; i.e. 
As the Elizpfis': Is to the greater Circle ;: So is 
thé leffer Circle: To it, viz, asabtode. — 


Li2 


2 nee: eee ee 


i Lei 
ey £ Ade 


The Inveftigation of the T. angent to the Ellipfe. | 
f 8) i 4 ibe) Sie : OE) 5 eee ae © Ps 


lt of ak: Bah wal 
g 
g 


"Let BEA Cae =¥CD= 
AC=t. aM 
; 

! 

i 


BE the Tener Ax, H the Be. FA the 
Tangede, FC, OD Ordinates. 


CD is fuppofed indefinitely fall. 


AC?: FC2::AD?: GD4, By Similar Triangles, 
But GD?.=.0 D4, ‘Becaufe CD wsindefinitely fall. 
Wherefore A C7: FC? :: ADZ: OD?. 08 ioe 
But FC7:;0 D222 ECx BCs ED* BD, By the Curve’s Property. 
Therefore : Ags ee: eee Gre ; :BC:ED ‘| BD; By Equality of Proportion. 

) | 


2 2 e : e es z j ’ 
mea j ata en ) Se eee alae ae } The laft Step in Symbols. 
Whierefore ¢* gn 27 at? — mn t* = 2tn qe By forming an Equation, and cafting off the Terms’ 
Sotnn? +n? GFE AMBH i ot cohfmen’ on both Sides. j onived 
Therefore t? q+ 2¥t? —n t* = ot qu— 2b x* y 


+ ng «+ nx By dividing all by 7. _ 
a eee! t? gq — oxt* = 2t gq * — | Cafting off , or putting 2 = & i: 
Wherefore ¢ 9 — 2” t = 2g. — 2% 2 | By dividing all by.t., . 
And therefore ¢ Pa gaget? Daeg 98 . | By dividing by 9 2x. i 


PROP OSITION 1 


a Ly; (wa C2, CE! PHO? CH tt 
; 1 :@lo See ee nant be 
t:29g—-2e ii eigu ax By the laft eee hides d into an Analogy. \ me 
Wherefore t 2 q— wii: sete | By dividing the fecond and fourth Term by 2. 
¥ 2 
i {I i I 
AC:CE:BC::CH Q.E 1. ' 


capensis DIED 


PROP, 


bra 


a_i 


EMA: 


a ae ae es 
wh 


Lieven er gee ot 
40 


; ; Sqgx — Wuxx 
Wherefore £ — xix: <1 eo 


PY eae 


And therefore Eo g:t Seioiks wedi ‘ 


79a 


2 
ste, 29% —~2XX 
GBI a8 SP yea 
ML ee Pe dy eh? BE PR TES 
seatedeee nine (onic Miper hey Teo 


PROPOSITION IL 


“1m, FORD TRO é 


Se Se 


; 


5 Int) eT] 


By'the laft Step of the Lit Propofition, 
By Subftituting: the Value of ¢, “be 


By Compounding. 


~-Bycatting off ConttadiGtories. 


Gi Sd CENT co 2 _ gut 
Or, 5 ee at eg nd 
| Si ie aplcde atpil Me 
But q—«: 9 woogie neue 37 frie 
EO I Pe Sa ae 
2 J 2H G— 2% 43 Gm 2% 


That is, G>xk:g36 eS 
> 


LE: to 
mat : G4 4X ., eee, ak: 
But q—«: 2 gee ge Nae SO AP ey: 
q : q Y q? 
Whérefore “+ =r ohge 
oye ane q—— 2% a, 
| i onnedas ky siete sateen 
and confequently, z east Saag hls oye my 
: HB HB : HA 


S844 


By expreffing the laft Tern in two Parts: 


By compounding the two laft Terms. : 


_Cafting off Contradiftories. 


By a Step before, 


By Equality of Propottion. | 
' By Dividing the two laft Terms by 2. 


Sir If? Newton Prop. X1. Prob. 6. of Princip. Philofoph. Mathemat. demonftrates; That if any Body re-_ 
volye round another in an Ellipfis, the Centripetal Force or Gravity of it will be in a Duplicate Ratio; or 
as the Square of its Diftance from the Uirbilicus or Focus. 


ELMINTHES, or Helminthes , are little Worms 
bred. in the Guts ; efpecially that called Reftum, or 
the Lowermoft, the Strait or Great Gut. 

ELODES, or Helodes, a fort of Fever accompa- 
nied with a violent and perpetual Sweating. 

ELONGATION, in Aftronomy, fignifies the Re- 
moval of a Planet to the furtheft Diftance it can be 
from the Sun, as it appears to an Eye placed on the 


Farth ; but this is moft commonly taken notice of in | 


Venws and Mercury. 

The utmoft Elongation of Venus can be but 45 
Degrees, and that of Mercury but of 30 Degrees ; 
which is the Reafon this Planet is fo rarely feen. 

’ ELONGATION, in Chirurgery, is an imper- 
fe& Luxation, occafioned by the ftretching or leng- 
thening ofthe Ligaments of any Joint. Blanchard. 

ELOPEMENT, is when a married Woman de- 
parts from her Hufband and dwells with an Adulte- 
rer; for which, without voluntary Reconcilement 


tothe Hutband, the fhall lofe hex Dowry; nor hall 


t 


the Hufband in fuch cafe be compelled to allow her 
any Alimony. . * 
ELYTHROIDES, or Vaginalis, is a fecond pro- 
per Tunick which immediately involves the Teffes. 
EMANCIPATION, a Term in the Roman Law, 
fignifying the fetting free of a Son'from the Subjeét- 
on of his Father; which was fo hard) by the Roman 
Law, that (they fay) before'a Son could be releaf 
ed’ from fuch SubjeStion, he fhould be fold G@magi- 
narily) three times by his natural Father to another 
Man; and this Perfon the Lawyers called Pater Fe 
duciarius, a Father in Truft; after this he was to 
be bought again by the natural Father, and then on 
his manumitting of him he became Free. Now 
they called thisimaginary Sale Mancipatio, and’ con 
fequently, the fetting of any Perfon free from it, B= 
mancipation. Blount. Hi 


EMBA T- 


EM B 


EMBATTELED, or Crenelle, a Term in Heral- 
dry, when the Out-line of any Ordinary 1s of this 


Figure, 
which reprefents the Battlements of a Wall or Ca- 


ftle. 

EMBLEMENTS (in Law) arethe Profits of Lands 
which have been fowed ; but fometimes it is taken 
more largely, for any Profits that arife and grow na- 
turally from the Ground, as Grafs, Fruit, Hemp, 
esc. If the Tenant for Life fow the Land, and af- 
terwards die, the Executor of the Tenant for Life 
fhall have the Emblements, and not he in Reverfion : 
But if a Tenant for Years fow the Lands, and before 
he hath reaped his Term expires, there the Leffor, 
or he in Reverfion, {hall have the Emblements. 


EMBOLISM, is the Excefs of the Solar Year a- 


bove the Lunar, whereby the Lunations happen eve~ 
ry fubfequent Year, eleven Days fooner than in the 
foregoing ; which, when they amount to thirty Days, 
make a new Month, called the Embolifmical Luna- 
tion ox Embolifmatical Month ; which mutt be add- 
ed,to make the commonLuxarYear equal tothe Sclar. 

EMBOLUS, is the Sucker of a Pump or Syringe ; 
which, when the Pipe of the Syringe is clofe ftopt, 
can't be drawn up, but with the greateft Difficulty ; 


and when forced-up by main Strength y will, on be-. 


ing let go, return again with great Violence. 

The Arifotelians attribute this Effect to the com- 
mon Notion of Nature’s Abhorrence of a Vacuum, 
But Mr. Boyle found, that in his exhaufted Recei- 
ver the Sucker would be as eafily drawn up, tho’ the 
Orifice of the Pipe were clofe ftopt , as it would be 
when open in the common Air, From whence it 
{eems plain, that the Difficulty of drawing back this 
Embolus or Sucker, when the End of the Syringe is 
ftopt, arifes from the Preffure of the Atmofphere 
on the external End of the Sucker ; which having 


at the other End no Counter-preffure, nor Spring of 


the Air to balance it, mut prefs with all its Weight 
and keep down the Sucker ; but when by pumping 
the Air out of the Receiver, this, Preflure, or its e- 
quivalent Spring of the Air is taken away, there is 
nothing to keep down the Sucker , and fo it may be 
eafily drawn up. He found alfo, That when the 
Sucker could in vacno thus eafily be drawn back, 


_yet on the Re-admiffion of the Air it would be fore'd 


in again, and raife along with it a confiderable 
Weight, which was-fufpended at the external End 


of the Sucker. Vid. Continuation of -Phyfico-Mechan. 


* 


ee Part 1.813 « 
‘EMBRACEUR, or Embrafour, Gn Law) is he 
that when a Matter isin Trial between Party and 
Party, comes to the Bar with one of the Parties (ha- 
ving received fome Reward fo to do) and {peaks in 
the Cafe; or privily labours the Jury, or ftands there 
tolover-look and-furvey them, thereby to put them 
in Fears and» Doubt of the Matter, the Penalty 
avhereof is:20 Zand Imprifonment at the Juftice's 
Diferetion. But: Perfons learned in, the Law may 
{peak in the Cae of their Clients. 

| EMBRASURE; in Architecture, is the Enlarge- 
ment made in the Walls, to give more Light and 


greater Convenience to the Windows and Doors of 


a Building. 

_ EMBRASURES, in Fortification , are the Holes 
in Parapet, through which the Cannons are poin- 
ted to Fire into the Moat or Field : They-are ge- 
nerally 12 Foot diftance from one another ; every 
one of them being from 6 to 7 Foot wide without, 
and about 3 within; their Height above the Plat- 
form is 3 Foot on that Side toward the Town, and 


EMO 


a Foot and a half on the other Side toward the Field, ; 


that fo the Muzzle may be funk on occafion, and 


the Piece brought 6 fhoot low. 


EMBROCATION, ( from éuGeoxt , Arrigatzon, 


or Wetting) is a kind of Fomentation, wherein the 
fomenting Liquor is let diftil, drop by drop, or very 


flowly, upon the’ Part of the Body to be fomented. 


“EMBRYO, is the Fetus inthe Womb of the Mo- 


ther, before its Members come to be diftinétly form’d, 
EMBRYOTHLASTES , an Inftrument with 


which Chirurgeens break the Bones of a dead.* 
Child, that it may be the more eafily taken out of 
the Womb. + : : 


EMBRYOTOMY , 


of an Embryo or Fetus. 


EMBRYULCUS, an Iron Hook with which» 
Chirurgeons pull a dead Fetus out of the Mother’s « 


Womb. d 


EMERGENT, the fame with. Emzrfion. 


EMERSION, in Aftronomy, is the Time wheal 
any Planet that is eclipfed begins to emerge or get out 


of the Shadow of the eclipfing Body. When any 


Body alfo, lighter in Specie than Water, being « 


thruft violently down into it, rifes again, ‘tis faid to 
emerge out of the Water ; and this is the moft pro- 


per Signification of the Word. - 
EMETICK, ot Vomitive Medicines, are thofe 


which with their pungent Particles contraé the Fi-\ 


bres of the Stomach upwards, and fo eject at the 


Mouth whatfoever is-offenfive to the Stomach, as is- 
the commonly received Notion. But Dr. Purce/, in* 


his Book of Vapours, p. 39. fappofes that Vomiting- 
is caufed by ‘Salts, which prick and corrode the 


Nerves of the Stomach, from whence the Spirits. 


flow to the, Brain in great quantity ; and either by 


the Proximity of the Origin of thofe Nerves, or by _ 


the Angle of Incidence, they are forced into the 
Nerves belonging to. the Diaphragm, and the Mu- 
{eles of the lower Belly; both which contraéting 


themfelves, {queeze the Stomach. into a lefs com- . 


pafs, and fo make it eject its Contents : and though 


fome part of the Matter may go downwards by the 


Pylorus, yet the far greater Quantity muft go up- 
wards, becaufe when the Diaphragm is contracted, 
it forces down the Liver, and makes it comprefs the, 
Pylorus, and hinder any Thing from paffing out that 
way ; and this Account he confirms by the Experi- 
ments of Dr. Chirac,an eminent Anatomift at Mont- 
pellier in France, and of his own made upon Dogs, 
above twenty times ; And how he folves the Diffi- 
culty of the Mufcles of the Diaphragm, and of the 
Abdomen contracting themfelves, both at the fame 
time, when they are really Antagonifts to one ano- 
ther, you will fee in his Book, p..43. 

EMETICK Tartar , is only Cream or Cryftal of 


| Tartar powder'd and mix’dwith a quarter part of Cra- — 


cus Metallorum, and then the Mixture is boiled inan 
earthen Pan in a fufficient Quantity of Water, for 
about 8 or 9 Hours : It muft be ftirred about con- 
tinually, and new Water put in as the Former boils 


| away. The hot Liquor at laft is ftrained through 


a woolen Cloth, and then about half of it is gently 
evaporated; the reft is fet to cool ; and it will thoot 
into Cryftals. “Tis a fine, gentle, yet certain 
Vomitive. » The Dofe from. 3 or 4 Grains to 10 or 


12% : : 
EMMENAGOGUES , are Medigines which ex- 
cite the Menfes. n° 
EMMOTON, isa Liquid Medicine which is in- 


“jected into Ulcers. 
EMOLLIENTIA, foftning Things, are fuch as_ 


with a moderate Heat ‘and Moifture diffolve thofe 
Parts which before cohered cloe; and dillipating o- 
thers, make them loofe and foft. EMPA- 


the ‘Agaromicn! Diffecion 


EMP 
EMPALEMENT, according to our Learned Dr. 
Grew, is the outmoft Part of the Flower of a Plant 
encompaffing the Foliation of the Attire: “Tis 


compounded of the three general Parts of all Plants, | 


the Skin, the Cortical, and the Ligneous Bodies, each 
Empaler being (whether confifting of one or more 
Pieces) as another Leaf, and is defigned to be a 
Guard anda Band to ‘the Flower where it is weak 


and tendef ; and therefore fuch Plants as have Flow- | 


ers with a firm and ftrong Bafis, as Tulips, ¢¢c. 
have no Empalement, nor need any. 

EMPANEL, in Law, fignifies the Writing and 
Entring the Names ofa Jury intoa Parchment Sche- 


dule or Roll of Paper by the Sheriff, which he hath | 
fummon’d to appear for the Performance of fach pub- 


lick Service as juries are employ’d in. © 


is keftto do: And ’tis called by the Civilians Petz- 
nem induciarum. 
EMPASMA, the fame with Catapafma. 
EMPATTEMENT, according to fome , is the 


fame with Talus in Fortification; which fee. 
or bold ignorant Pretenders to the Practice of Phy- 


pleafed to call the very beft in Ufe, are by no Means 
totally to be flighted, nor that Practice of this Art, 


their Patient’s Temper and State of Body. ; 


Sees 


EMPHATICAL, is ufed in two Senfes; when ] 


any thing is fpoken with great Earneftnefs and E- 
motion of Mind, we fay, ‘twas fpoken very Ezm- 


pies or with a great Ephafis. “Tis uled alfo | 


y the old Natural Philofophers for thofe Apparent 
Colours (as they would call them) which are of- 


“0: 


ten feen in Clouds before the Rifing, or after the ] 


Setting of the Sun, or thofe in the Rain-bow, ¢gfc. 
And thefe, becaufe they are not pertanent or 

_ lafting, they will not allow to be true Colours: But 
fince thefe Ewphatical Colours are Light, modified 
chiefly by Refraction, and with a Concurrence of 
Reflections, and fome other accidental Variations ; 
and being the proper Objects of Sight, and capa- 
"ble as truly to affect it as other permament Colours 
are, there is no reafon for excluding them from the 
Number of true and genuine Colours, fince all o- 


thefe are. 


EMPHRACTICK, the fame with Emplattomena, 


or Enzplafticks, 
EMPHRAXIS, is an Obftruétion in any Part. 
EMPHYSEMA, is an Inflammation or a windy 
Swelling or Blowing up any Part of the Body. Blan- 
chard. 
| EMPHYTON Thermon, or Calor Innatus, is the 
_ innate Heat, or Heat firft fuppofed to be produc’d in 
_ the Foetus from the Parent’s Semen, which after- 
_ wards, when Refpiration is begun, and the Foetus 
_ fubfifts of it felf, decays forfooth, by Degrees. Ma- 
~ ny Philofophers and Phyficians call this Heat an zn- 
nate or native Spirit, and {fay that it confifts of three 
Parts, of a primogenial Moifture, an innate Spirit, 
and Heat. Whence Fernelius defines innate Heat 
to be a grimogental Moifture every way qualified 
with an wmmnate Spirit and'Heat. Blanchard. 
EMPIRICAL Medicine, now-a-days called 
Quacking, isa practifing Phyfick, without enquiring 
| either into the Nature of the Difeafe, or of the Me- 
dicines employed ta cure them; but d: pending fole- 


ENA 


ly on the Authority of experiencd Medicines, which 
are ufually apply’d too univerfally, in all Cafes and 
Circumftances alike. Acron Avrigentinus was the 
firt Author of it, who negleGing the Reafons of 
| Things, contented himfelf with bare Experience. 


Quacks firft flourifhed amongft the Egyptians ; 


| from this Trade came Mountebanks ; and thofe that 
| now practice Phyfick after this bold and heedleis rate, 
are called Expericks. 


EMPLASTRUM, a Plaifter, isa Medicine ap- 


| plied outwardly to the Skin, {pread upon Linnen or 
Leather : It iscommonly made of Ouls, or of thofe 
Things which are of a like Confiftence with Oil ; as 
Swine’s-greafe , Butter, flimy, vifcous Extractions 
from Gums, Roots , 
‘ | Wax, are thefe Things which are of a like Confi- 

EMPARLANCE, in Common Law, fignifies a | 
Defire or Petition in Court ofa Day, to paufe what | 


éac. Alfo of Powder and 
ftence with Wax, as Rofin, Pitch, Gum, 7c. The 
Mafs whereof being yet hot, is formed into a Cy/in- 
drical Figure. Blanchard. 
EMPLASTICKS, 2 are Salves which fo 
EMPLATTOMENA, § conftipate and hut up 


j the Pores of the Body, that Sulphurous Vapours 
| cannot pafs. Blanchard. 
_ EMPERICKS, are the fame with Mountebanks, | 


EMPNEUMATOSIS, isan alternate Dilatation 


| of the Thorax, whereby the external Air is conti- 
fick. However Emperical Medicines, as fome are | 


nually breathed in, and by the Wind-pipe and che 


| Lungs, is communicated to the Blood to accend it. 
| Blanchard. 

which is built on Experience, to be condemn‘d ; | 
but only the daring Attempts of fuch ignorant Pre- | 
tenders as are no way qualify’d to judge of the Sym- } 
ptoms of a Difeafe, nor the peculiar Circumiftances of | 


EMPORIUM, is often ufed for the’ common Sen- 
fory in the Brain. 

EMPROSTHOTONUS, is a continual Contra- 
tion of the Mufcles of the Neck towards the Fore- 
parts. Blanchard. : 

EMPYEMA, properly fo called, is a Collection 
of purulent Matter in the Cavity of the Thorax ; 
but largely taken, fignifies the fame in the Abdomen 
too. Blanchard. 

EMPYREUMATA, are little Feverifh Remains 
after a Crifis ; alfo that thick vifcous Matter which 
fubfides to the Bottom in diftilled Waters. Evzpy- 
reuma fignifies alfo that Tafte and Smell of the Fire 
which in Difillations affeéts fome Oils, Spirits and 
Waters, by reafon of their being drawn off by too 


| great a Degree of Heat, 


EMRODS: See Hemorrhoids. 

EMULGENT Ve/fels, are the two large Arte- 
ties and Veins which fpring, the Former from the 
defcending Trunk of the Aorta or great Artery, the 
Latter from the VenaCava. They are bothinferted 


| into the Kidneys, and the Fwzulgent Arteries catty 
ther Colours are only Modifications of Light as | 


the Blood (with the Serum) to them, and the Eml- 
gent Veins bring it back again after the Serum is fe- 
parated from it by the Kidneys. 

EMULSION, is a Liquid Medicine to be taken 


| inwardly, of the Form and Colour of Milk, whence 


comes its Name (Quafi Lacmentiens.) ‘ 

EMUNCTORIES, are the Cavities into which 
the Excrements of an Animal Body are emptied, as 
the pituitous Humour of the Brain, into the No- 
ftrils: the yellow thickifh Humour, which we call 
Far-wax, into the Ears; the Excrements, into the 
Bowels; the Urine, into the Bladder, e7¢- 

ENA'MON, is a Medicine which ftops the 
Blood , or which’, by binding, cooling or drying, 
clofes the Paffages of the Veffels which were open ; 
ftops or diminithes the Fluidity and violent Mation 
of the Blood, Blanchard. 

EN OREMA, is that Crafs Subftance which is 
fufpended in the Middle of the Urines, call'd the 
Hypoftafis Urine. Blanchard. 

ENALLAGE, a Figure in Grammar, whereby 
there is a Change either of a Pronoun, as whena 


Poffeflive is put for a Relative, as Suus for Ejus ; 


of, 


END 
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of a Verb, when one Mood or Tenfe is put for ano- 

ther, 6c. 

ENALURON, the Term in Heraldry for a Bor- 
dure charged with Martlets, or any Kind of Birds : 
Thus they fay, he beareth Argent, a Bordure Azure, 
charged with an Enaluron of Martlets; meaning, 
that there are Martlets all round the Bordure. 

ENARTHROSIS, is (in Anatomy) a kind of 
Jointing, when the Cavity that receives it is deep, 
and the Head of the Bone thatis inferted is oblong, 
as may he feen in the Huckle-bone and its Cavity; 
in the principal Bone of that Part of the Foot which 
immediately fucceeds the Leg , with the Bone call’d 
CGymbiforme. 

ENCATHIS, or Encanthzs, is the Caruncula La- 
crymalis ; which fee. 

ENCAUMA, or Epicauma, isa deep, hard,and 
- ctufty Ulcer of the Eye. Blanchard. 

ENCIENTE a French Term, in Fortification, 
fignifying the whole Fnclofure , Circumference, or 
Compafs of a Fortified Place, whether compofed of 
Baftions or not. DBL 3 

ENCEPHALOS , is whatfoever is within the 
Compafs of the Skull, as the Brain, the Cerebellum, 
the Medulla Oblongata, §Fc. 

ENCHARAXIS : See Scarificatio. i 

ENCHEIRESIS Anatomica , isa Readinefs in 
Diffections, when an Anatomift fhews the Parts. of 
a Body dexteroufly and expeditioutly. 

“ENGHYMONA, is an Afflux of the Blood, 

whereby the external Parts are render’d black and 
Blue; as in the Scurvy, Blood-fhot Eyes, gc. Alfo 
an Afflux of the Blood by the Quicknefs and Sud- 
dennefs of its Motion,asin Anger and Joy.Blanchard. 
_ ENCHYTA, or Jnfundibuluy, is an Inftrument 
wherewith Liquids are inftilled into the. Eyes, No- 
ftrils and Ears, 

ENCHYSMA, the fame with Chyfer. 

ENCOPE, is an Incifion of any Part, as in a 
Gangrene, €sfe, 

ENCRANIUM, the fame with Cerebellum. 

ENCROACHMENT, or Accroachment,in Com- 
mon Law, fignifies an unlawful gaining upon the 
Right or Poffeffions of another. 

END for End: When a Cable, Hawfer or other 
Rope of a Ship is run clear off from the Block or 
Place it was wound akout, they fay at Sea, "Tis run 
out End for End. ; 
. ENDECAGON ; a plain Figure in Geometry, of 
eleven Sides and Angles. 

" ENDEIXIS, is an Indication of Difeafes, where- 

by, is fhewn what is to he done: As for Example, a 

‘Plethora, or too great Fulnefs of Blood, indicates, 
the opening of a Vein. Blanchard. 

- “ENDEMICAL, Endemial,or Endemious Difeafe, 
is what fome call Morbus Vernaculus, €¢ Comiuunis s 
that 1s, a Difeafe which always infects a great many 
in the fame Countrey, proceeding from fome Caufe 
peculiar to the Countrey where it reigns: Such is the 

Scurvy to. the Holanders ; intermitting Fevers to. 

the That tate of our Submarine and Marthy Pla- 

c 


Taw, is the fame with Accufatio in the Civil Law, 
tho” infome Points it differs, It may be thus defi- 
ned : An Indittment isa Billor Declaration madein 
Form of Law (for the Benefit of the Common- 
wealth) exhibited as an. Accufation. of. one for fome 
Offence, either Criminal or Penal, unto Jurors, and 
by their Verdict found and prefented to be true, be- 
fore an Officer, having Power to punifh the fame 
Offence. It is always at the Suit of the King, and 
differs from an Accufation in this, that tha Preferrer 


rf 


€8, Gac. 
ENDITEMENT, or Indiétment , in. Common |. 


is no way tied to the Proof thereof,upon any Penalty, 
if it be not proved, except there appear Confpiracy. 

ENDORSE, a Term in Heral- 
dry, fignifying the 4 Part of a Pale; 
and fome fay. it is not ufed bur 
when the Pale is between two of 
them ; but this Guzlz finds fault 
with as too bold a Saying, 

He beareth Or, an Endorfe 
Gules. 


a 


ENDORSED, when two Lionsare born rampant, . 


the Heralds 
fay they are Exdorfed ; but if their Faces be towards _ 


and turning their Backs to each other, 


each other, they call it Combatant. — 
ENDOWMENT, fignifies the giving or affum= 


ing of a Dower toa Woman; alfo the fetting or fe- 
vering of a fufficient Portion for a Vicar towards his sh 
perpetual Maintenance when the Benefice is appro= 


priated; and fuch a Vicarage is called a Vicarage 


Endowd. 


ENDOWMENT de la plus belle part, is where ; i 
a Man dying, feized of fome Landsholden in Knight’s _ 


Service, and other fome in Soccage, the Widow is 

{ped of her Dower, rather in the Soccage Lands, than 

thofe holden in Knight's Service, as being 12 plus 

belle part, the fairer Part. Jy hoe 
ENEMA, the fame with Chyffer. 


ENERGETICAL Bodies ‘or Particles, are fach — 


as are eminently ative , and which -produce mani- ~ 
feft Operations of various Natures, according to the _ 


various Circumftances and Motions of fuch Bodies 
or Particles. q 


ENERGY, ina Medicinal Senfe, is an Agitation 


or Operation of the Animal Spirits and Blood, © 


ENFANS Perdans, the fame with Forlorn Hope 


in an Army ; which fee, 
_ ENFILADE, in Fortification, fignifies a Situati+ 
on of Ground which difcovers 4 Pott according to 
the whole Length of a Right Line, fo that. it can 


be fcoured with the Cannon, and rendred almoft 


_Defencelefs: Wherefore to : 
ENFILEsor Enjlade the Curtain or Rampart, is 
to fweep the whole Length of it with the Cannon, 


ENFRANCHISE, to make Free, to incorporate 


a Man into.a Society or Body-politick , or to make 


one a Free Denizon. 


ENGINE, in the general, is any Mechanick Ins ° 


-ftrument compofed of Wheels, Screws of Pulleys, in 
order to lift, caft, or fuftain any Weight, or to pro- 


duce any confiderable Effect which cannot fo. eafily 
be obtained by the bare Application of Men’s Hands 


without fuch help; fuch as Warlike Engines, En- 


gines to raife. Water, Cranes, ¢9c. 


~ And here I think it proper to give the Reader a 


Defcription of two very ufeful Engines, which are 
the Invention of one of our own Nation, Thomas 


Savery, Efq; a Gentleman very, {kilful in all Things! 


of this Nature, and now Treafurer to the Sick ands 


| Wounded, Office. 


The Firft is an Engine to row Ships.and Boats at’ 
Sea, or in a River, when there is a flark Calm or 
very, little, Wind. 


A, Defcription, of this the Inventor publithed in) 


the. Year 1698, with his Anfwers,to the Objeétions ° 
raifed againft.it. by Mr. Dummer, and others : And. 
the Thought. is fo natural, and. the Manner of its 
working fo plain and eafy, that ’tisan amazing thing” 
to.one that there is no more ufe\made of it. 

‘He fits a Wheel to the Drum-head of the Capftan, - 
whofe, Teeth turn-a Trundle-head ; through which ” 
is.xun-an Iron Bar that, reaches clear a-crofs, and. 
goes through the Sides of the Ship ; andon its Ends, 
without Board, at.a/convenient -Diftance Laie the 
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Ship’s Sides, are faftened two Drum-heads like 
that on the Capftan, in which are fitted, to take 
out at pleafure, 6 or 8 Paddles; and at the outer- 
moft Ends of the Paddles is faftenedan Iron Pin wi-h 
an Head to it; by which Means, and by the help 
of a Cord, taking an half turn round about all thefe 
Pins, both the Paddles may be /wifted or ftrain’d, 
and ftrengthned fo, that they fhall all work propor- 
tionably; and alfo the Paddles may with a Luf 
Tackle be the more handily and eafily lifted in and 
out, in order to be fitted into or taken out of the 
Drum-heads of the Bar: See the Figure annexed. 
_ Now here if the Men will but work, if there be 
enough of them, and the Paddles be made propor- 
_ tionably large, according to the number of the Men 
that can be brought to work at the Capftan; I can- 
not fee but that the Engine will give the Veffel 
frefher Way than any Oars can do, work’d by the 
fame, or a far greater number of Hands, as thé Ex- 
" periments that have been tried do abundantly thew, 
according to the beft Information I can get of the 
Matter. 


The other Engine is for raifing Water by the 
Force of Fire, in which he hath fhewed as great In- 
genuity, Depth of Thought, and true Mechanick 
Skill, as ever difcovered it felf in any Defign of this 
Nature. 


The Defeription of this Engine is as follows. 


See the Figure. 


A denotes two Furnaces, whofe Fire-places are 
B, 15 2, and their Funnel or Chimney C. 
In thefe two Furnaces are placed two Veflels of 
Copper, which he calls Baylers, the one a larger, as 
-L, the other a fimaller, as D, 
Thefe Boylers have each a Gage Pipe, as G and 
N, of which G goes within eight Inches of the 
Bottom, but N reaches only half way down the 
great Boyler. ae 
By thefe Pipes, before the Engine can work, you 
muft firft fill the fmall Boyler quite full, and the 
great Boyler two Thirds full of Water: Then light 
the Fire at B 1, and make the Water inL boil, by 
which Means the Steam of it being quite confined, 
muft needs be wonderfully compreffed, and there- 
fore will, on the opening of a Way for it to iffue 
out (which is done by turning Z the Handle of the 
Regulator from you) rufh with a great Force thro’ 
the Steam Pipe O, 1, into the Receiver Py > dri- 
ving all the Air before it, and forcing it up into the 
Force-Pipe through the Clack R, 1, as you will 
perceive by the Noife and Ratling of the Clack, 
And when all the Air is thus driven out, the Re- 
ceiver P, 1, will be very much heated by the 
Steam: When you find that it is throughly empti- 
ed, and is grown very hot, as you may both fee and 
feel, then pull the Handle of the Regulator to- 
_ wards you, by which Means you will ftop the 
/ Steam-Pipe O, 1, fo that no more Steam can yet 
| come into it, but you will open.it a Way into O, 2, 
| and by that Means fill the Receiver P, 2, with the 
Steam, as the other was before. While this is do- 
Ang, let {ome cold Water be poured on the Receiver 
“21, by which Means the Steam. there being 
; ; 
soo'ed, and condenfed, and contraSed into a very 
little Room, and confequently prefling but very little 
'Gfat all) on the Valve or Clack R, 1, at the Bot- 
tom of the Receiver, P, 1. There is nothing there 
to counterbalance the Preffure of the Atmofphere 
on the Surface of the Water in the lower 


Part of 
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the Sucking-Pipe T; wherefore it. will be preffed 
up, and afcend into, and fill the Receiver P, 1, dci- 
ving up before it, as it rifes, theClack or Valve Res; 
which afterwards falling down again and fhatt:ng 
clofe, hinders the Deftent of the Water that Way. 

Then (the Receiver P, 2, being in the mean time 
emptied of its Air) turn the Handle of the Regula- 
tor from you, and the Force of the Steam coming 
from the Boyler, will be all upon the Surface of the 
Water contained in the Receiver P, 1, where it 
gravitates or preffes hard upon it, and. ftill increafes 
its Spring or Elafticity till it comes to over-balance, 
or exceed the Weight of the Water in the Recei_ 
ver, which then it will neceffarily drive up through 
the Paflage QO, R, 1, Q, Q, into the Force-pipe 
S, and at laft difcharge it out at the Top, as you 
fee in the Figure. 

After the very fame Manner, tho’ alternately, is 
the Receiver P, 2, filled with and emptied of Wa- 
ter; and by this Means a conftant Steam is kept 
continually running out at the Top of the Force- 
pipe S, and fo the Water is raifed very eafily from 
the Bottom of the Mine, €Fc. to the Place where it is 
defigned to be difcharged. 

Only I fhould add, That after the Engine begins 
to work, and the Water is rifen into and hath filled 
the Force-Pipe §, then it fills the little Ciftern xX} 
and by that Means feeds the Pipe YY, which he 
calls the Condenfing-Pipe, becaufe Water is conveyed 
down from thence to cool the Receivers when 
throughly heated by the Steam, in order to make 
them Suck (as *tis ufually called) the Water out of 
the Well up into the Receiver. 

Alfo a little above that Ciftern goes the Pipe B, 
which conveys Water from the Force- pipe into D 
the leffer Boyler, which is there- placed to replenifh 
the greater Boyler ZL when the Water in it begins 
to be almoft confumed. Now when there is need 
of doing this, turn the Cock E fo, that there can 
be no Communication between tire Force-pipe S, 
and the leffer Boyler D; and putting in a little Fire 
at B, 2, the Water there will grow prefently hot ; 
and when it boils, its own Steam, which hath no 
vent out, prefling on its Surface, will force the W2- 
ter up the Pipe H, through KX, into the great Boy- 
ler L, and fo long will it run till the Surface of the 
Water in the Boyler D, get to be as low as the Bot- 
tom of the Pipe A; and then the Steam and Wa- 
ter will run together, and by its Noife and rattling 
of the Clack Z will give him that works the By 
gine faficient Affutance that D hath emptied and 
difcharged it felf into Z, and carried in as much 
Water as is then neceflary; after which, by turn- 
ing the Cock J again, you may “let new cold Wa- 
ter out of S into D the leffer Boyler, as before: 
And thus will there be a conftant Motigg, and a 
continual Supply of the Engine without fear of De- 
cay or Diforder. 

Alfo to know whether L want replenifhing or 
not, you necd.only turn the Cock WN, and if Wa- 
ter come out, there is no need to replenifh: but if 
Steam only come, you may conclude there is: And 
the like will the Cock G do in reference to the leffer 
Boyler D, fhewing when ’tis neceflary to fupply 
that with frefh Water from §; fo that in working 
the Engine there is very little Skill or Labour Tequi- 
red, it being only to be injured by either’a ftapid or 
wilful Negle&. 

Of the Ufes and Application of this Engine, the 
Reader will find a full Account in the Inventor's 
Book called the Miner’s Friend. 
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ENQ : ENS 
i 
ENS, or Being, is whatever hath any: kind of 
Being or Exiftence; tor that which hath no Exi- 
ftence nor Effence, is really nothing at all. This 
the Schools, (who make a great Variety of Beings) 
call Ens Reale, and Ens Pofitivum, to diftinguith it 
from their Ens Rationis, which is only an imagina+ 
‘ry thing, a Creature of the Brain, and exifis no- 
where but in the Underftanding. 
ENS PRIMUM, according to the Cant of Pas 
racel[us, is the moft Efficacious Part of any natural 
mixt Body, Vegetable, Animal, or Mineral, which 


a eit ta ln ees ett 
ENGIZOMA,; is a Blow upon the Skull, where- 
with the Bone defcends to the inner Membrane of 
the Brain, and preffes upon it. Alfo an Inftruament 

in fach like Cafes. Blanchard. ; 
-ENGONASIS ‘Hercules, the Name given by A- 
Qronomers to one of the Northern Conftellations, 
containing about 48 Stars. 
ENGONIOS, is the bending of the Arm or 


Leg. ; 
ENGRAILED, 2 Term in’ Heraldry, when a 
Bordure, ¢afc. is formed by a Line of this Shape; 
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and the little Arches turn outward from the Center 
of the Efcutcheon; for if they turn the other way, 
*tis called Invetted. ; 

ENGYSCOPE, the fame with a Microfcopes be- 
ing an Inftrument to view {mall Bodies diftinat- 
ly; and ‘tis fo called, becaufe it brings the Eye 
much nearer to thefe fmall Bodies, and confequent- 
ly makes them appear to us to have larger Parts 
and Dimenfions than they had before : See Mzcro- 

cope. 
i ENHARMONICAL, a Term in Mofick, u- 

ENHARMONICK, J. faally applied to the laft 
of the three kinds of Mufick, abounding 1n Diefis, 
which are the leaft fenfible Divifion of a Tone: Sce 
Diefis. 

ENIGMA, or Réddiz, is an obfcure Allegory, 
where the Natural Senfe of the Words are not pre~ 
fently perceptible, being, in Appearance, frequent- 
dy Contradictory. 

ENIXUM-SAL, is the Chymical Term for 
what they otherwife call a Neatral Salt, which par- 
ticipates both of the Nature of an Acid and an Al- 
kali; as Common Salt, Nire, Allin, Vitriol, &5¢. 

ENNEADECATERIDES, the fame with the 
Golden-Number, which fee; or the Cycle of the 
Moon. ‘ 

ENNEAGON,, is a Polygon of Nine equal 


Sides. 

ENNEATICAL Days, fignifies every ninth Day 
of a Sicknefs, which fome will fuppofe doth bring 
fome great Alteration in the Difeafe. 

‘ENNEATICAL Years, are every ninth Year of 
ones Life, which, by fome weak Men, are thought 
to bring a great Mutation of Fortune along with 


wards the Renovation and Reftoration of Youth: 
And though he delivers his Proceffes fo ob{curely, 
as to encourage no Body to try them; yet Mr. Boyle 
gives us a Procefs of Mr. L. F. Chymift to the 


had tried himéfelf, and is as follows. 

Gather, at a convenient Seafon of the Year, and: 
Time of the Day, Balm, tor Infiance, or fome o- 
ther fitting Herb (for all Plants cannot this way be 
turned into Water) beat it to a foft Mafs or ‘Pulp 
in a Marble Mortar, and then putting it into a 
Bolt-head hermetically fealed, digeft it for 4o Days’ 
in a Dunghil, or fome Analogous Heat: After this 
take out the Matter, which will now be much more 
liquid than before, and feparating from it the Dregs 
or groffer Parts, digeft it anew in a gentle Bath, 
that the remaining groffer Parts alfo may fubfide ; 
filtrate it, and then add to it the fix’ Sale drawn 
from the former Dregs dried and calcined. To this 
prepared Liquor add equal Parts of the Liquor of 
good Sea Salt, well purified, melted, and then let it 
run per Deliquium. Seal up then the Mixture in a 
Bolt-head, and. let it be expofed to the Sun for fix 


will fwim upon the Liquor the Ens Primum of 
the Plant in a liquid tranfparent Form, fometimes. 
of a Green, and fometimes of a Reddifh Colour, 


gedy 4 

”-M. Boyle fays, That Mr. L. F. affared him once 
in the prefence of another Virtuofo, to whom he 
appealed for the Truth of the Fact, as having beer 
‘made acquainted with the Operation, That a fpe- 
cial Friend of his thus drawing the Effence of Balm, 


them. 

ENNEEMIMERIS, is one kind of the Cafura of 
a Latin Verte, where, after/the fourth Foot, there 
js an,odd Syllable ending a Word, which helps to 
make the next Foot with the following Word; as 
in this, Inftance, 


Sett of new ones; and convinced him fo far of the 


help, left off taking it; and tried it no farther; but 
Rig that giving it to an old Woman of 70 Years of Age, 
"— We latus Niveum Mol fultus Hyacintho. who ferved in the Houfe, it produced the Menfes 
tle the old Woman. 

Nay, he told Mr. Boyle farther, ‘on his enquiring” 
why he did not try it on Beafts, That he gave of ity, 
tho’ but ina little quantity, as having not. much of 
it eft, toan old Hen, who on the fixth Day began 


Where all the four kinds of the Ce/ura occur. 
ENORTHROSS : See Diarthrofis. 
ENOQUEST,, is taken for an Inquifition by a 

Jury, which is the moft ufual Trial in all Caufes 

both Civiland Criminal within this Realm ; for in 

Caufes: Civil, after Proof is made on either Side of 

{> much, as each Party’ thinketh good) for himfelf; 

if the Doubt ‘bein; the Fact, it 1s seferr'd to the 

Diferetion .of twelve indifferent Men, empanell’d 

by the Sheriff for that Purpofe ; and as they bring 

in their Verdiatj fo- Judgment paffeth for the Judge 
faith, The Jury findeth the Faét, thus, and the’ 

Law is thus. For the Exgueftin Criminal Cautes, 

fee Fury. 


than the former Feathers. 
This is an odd Relation, but however “tis eafy to 


Time, if it will do. 
gi TA ENS, 


q 


Weeks longer; at the End of which Term there’ 


according to the Nature of the Plant thus mana= | 


Efficacy of it, that he having no need of any fuch 


again, and that fo copioufly, as wonderfully to ftar- 


to moult her Feathers till the grew ftark naked; but. 
before a Fortnight was paffed, received others in” 
their room, which’ were fairer and better coloured. 


make Trial of Matter of Fa@; and I wonder no. 
one hath attempted all this while to profecute a” 
thing which is fo eafy to effet, and whofe Succefs’ 
would reward fiifficiently the Explorer's Pains and 


he pretends to’ have been able to feparate from 
them, and with it to effect prodigious things to- 


French King, whereby the Ens Primum, or Effence — ; 
of any Vegetable, may eafily be obtained, as he _ 


tried it upon himfelf for about a Fortnight, taking — 
it according to Paracelfus his Defcription ; before — 
the End of which Time the Nails of his Hands and’ 
Feet came ‘off without pain, being fucceeded by a | 


BeNusa 


ENS Venzris, is a Sublimation of equal Parts of 
the Powder of Cyprus Vitriol, calcined till ’tis of a 
dark Colour, and of Salt-Armoniack into the Form 
of a Yellow Flower; and they are {0 called from 
fome Particles of Copper which they have carried 
away from the Vitriol: The Chymiffs calling Cop- 
per Venus. 

Mr. Boyle commends them sas an admirable Me- 
dicine in the Rickets , obftinate Cachexies , Lofs of 
Appetite, and all Obftruftions, Their Dofe is from 

. fix Grains to a Scruple. 

ENSCONCED : See Inf{conced. 

ENSIFORMIS Cartilagc, or Mucronata, is the 
loweft Part of the Sterns, or the Breaft Bone ; 
and becaufe of its pointed triangular Shape, “tis 
called Mucronataand Enfiformis : Tis about anInch 
Jong, and on the Out-fide of it there is formed a 


_ Cavity in the Breaft called Scrobiculus Cordis, or the- 


Heart-Pit ; and a gnawing Pain which is fometimes 
felt here, is called Cardzalgia, the Heart-burn: But 
this Pain proceeds not from the Heart, but from the 
upper Orifice of the Stomach, which lies under this 
Cartilage, and hath the Name of Cardia, becanfe 
of its great Confent with the Heart, as fome fancied 
formerly. 

ENTABLATURE, or Entablement, a Term in 
Aschitecture, fignifying the Architrave, Frife, and 
Cornice of a Pillar, being, in effe& , the Extremity 
of the Flooring, which is either fupported by Pil- 
lars, or by a Wall, if there are not Columns, 

ENTAYLE, in common Law, fignifies Fee-tail, 

or Fee-mmtailed, or Abridged. 
_ ENTELECHIA, a Greek Word ufed by Arzfto- 
tle to exprefs the Human Mind : They tell us, 
that Hermolaas Barbarws went to the Devil to know 
the Meaning of it ; and either the Devil for him, 
or his own great Underftanding, renders it Perfeéti- 
ee a by which his Readers are much the wi- 
er. 


The Ancient Commentators on Ariftotle interpret | 
and mean by it a kind of 


it by the Word Aftus, 
Subftantial Form, 
the Body. 


~The Modern Peripateticks come nearer to what 


by which AGion is produced in 


pethaps was Ariffotle’s Meaning ; for they make a | 
4nd of Motion and happy Modification of Matter | 
qualifying the Whole, to be able to perform fuch | 
Cicero in his” 


Acts as are proper to it: And thus 
Lufcul. Queft. renders Entelechia, quadam quafi Con- 
timuata 6 perennis Motio. 
“ ENTERENCHITA, is a Clyfter-Pipe, which is 
alfo called Siphon and Syringa. 

* ENTEROCELE, or Hernia Inteftinalis, is the 

fall of the Inteftines, efpecially of the ium, thro’ 

the Proceffes of the Perttoneum, dilated. into the 

Groins, or outward Skin that covers ‘the Scrotum. 
| Blanchard. 

* ENTEROEPIPLOCELE >. 4 fort of Rupture, 
_ tn which the Guts and Caul fall down into the Sero- 
| tum together. ; Blanchard. 
| ‘ ENTEROMPHALUS, or Hernia Umbilicalis, 
| P Rupture of the Navel, or the Bunching out of the 
» Guts at the Navel, which is common with Teeming 

omen. 

_, ENTERPLEDER, in Common Law, fignifies 
| as:much as Cognitio prejudicialis in the Civil ; that 
_ is} the difcuffing of a. Point, incidentally falling out 
» before the principal Caufe can take end. For Ex- 
| ample, Two feveral Perfons being found Heirs to 
| Land, by two feveral Offices in one County, the 
_ King is brought in doubt to whichsof them Livery 
| Ought to be made, and therefore fir they muft Jz- 


whys 
58) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ENT 


terplead ; that is, formally try between themfelves 


whe is the right Heir, 

ENTHYMEME , is a Syllogifin perfe@ in the 
Mind, but imperfe& in the Expreffion ;  becaufe 
fome one of the Propofitions is fuppreft, as being 
too clear and common, and eafily fupplied by the 
Underftanding of thofe with whom we difcourfe : 
As, Every Right-lined Triangle hath all its three 
Angles juft equal to two Right ones ; therefore it will 
be fo im an Ioceles ; where the Propofition, that an 


Ioceles 18a Right-lined Triangle, is omitted, as be- 


ing fufficiently known , and therefore it would have 
beenimpertinent to have inferted it, 

ENTIRE, Tenancy, is contrary to Several Tenan- 
Cys fignifying the fole Poffeflion in one Man, whereas 
the other fignifieth Joint or Common in more, 

ENTOYRE, the Term in Heraldry to. Blazon a 
Bordure when it is charged with things without 
Life, fuch as Bezants, Plates, S6fc. 

ENTRING-LADDER , in a Ship, is of two 
Sorts ; one is ufed by the Ship’s Sides in a Harbour, 


or in fair Weather, for Perfotis to goin and out of 


the Ship ; the other is made of Ropes with {mall 
Staves for Steps, and is hung out of the Gallery to 
enter into the Boat , or to come Aboard the Ship 
from thence, when the Sea runs { high , that they 
dare not bring the Boat to the Ship’s Side for fear of 
Staving of her, 

ENTRUSION, in Law, fignifies a violent or 
unlawful Entrance into Lands or Tenements > being 
utterly void of a Poffeffor, by him that hath no Right 
unto them. 

ENTRUSION de gard, is a Writ-that lies 
where the Infant within Age, entred into his Lands,” 
and held his Lord out; for in this Cafe the Lord 
thall not have ‘the Writ de counnuni Cuftodia, but 
this. 

ENTRY, a Term in Law, fignifies properly the 
taking Poffeffion of Lands or Tenements ; ’Tis ufed 
alfo for a Writ of Poffeffion. 

And in the Plea of Entry there be three De- 
grees. 

Firft, Where a Man demandeth Lands or Tene- 
ments of his own Seifin, after the Term is ex- 

ired. 
: The,Second is, Where one demandeth Land or 
Tenements, lett by another \after the Term is. ex- 
ired, 
* The Third, Where one demandeth Lands or Te- 
nements of that Tenant that had Eztry by oné to 
whom fome Anceftor of the Plantiff did lett for a 
Term now expired ; according to which Degrees, 
the Writs for more fit Remedy are varied, 

A Writ of Fntry differeth fromoan Afiile, be- 
caufe it lieth for the moft part againft him who en- 
tred lawfully, but holdeth again Law ; whereas 
an Affife lieth againft him, that unlawfally diffeif- 
ed: Yet fometimes a Writ of Evtry lieth upon an 
Tntrufion. FSA 

There are Five Things which put the Writ of En- 
try out of the Degrees, wiz. Sitrifion, Succeffion, 
Diffeifin upon Diffeajin, Fudgment,,and Efcheat. 

1. Jntrufiony is where the Difleior dies feifed, and 
a Stranger abates,\« ' 2 10 

2. Succeffion, is when the Diffeifor is a Man of 
Religion, and dies, or is difpofed, and his Succeflor 
Enters. Tet bth 

3. Diffeifinupon Diffeifin, is when the Diffeifor is 
diffeifed by another. ; 

4. Fudgment, is when one recovers againft the 
Diffeifor. 


Mm 2 5, Efcheat 
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is when the Diffeifor dies without 
Heir, or doth Felony, whereby he is Attaint, by 
dwhich the Lord Enters, asin his Efcheat. 

ENTRY ad Communem Legem,_ is 2 Writ 
which lies where Tenants for Term of Life, Tenant 
for Term of another’s Life, Tenant by the Courtefy, 
or Tenant in Dower, aliens and dies, he in the Re- 
verfion fhall have this Writ againft_ whomfoever is 


5. Efcheat, 


in. 

ENTRY ad terminum qit prateritt, lies where a 
Man Leafes Land to another for Term of Years, 
and the Tenant holds over his Term, the Leffor 
fhall have this Writ. 

ENTRY caufa Matrimoniy pralocuti , isa Writ 
which lies where Lands or Tenements are given to 
a Man upon Condition, That he fhall take the Do- 
nor to his Wife within a certain Time, and he e- 
{poufes another, or otherwife difables himfelf that 
he cannot take her according to the faid Condition ; 
then the Donor and her 
Writ againft him, or againft whoever elfe is in the 
faid Lands. 

ENTRY ix cafut Provifo, lies if Tenant in Dower 
aliens in Fee, or for Term of Life, or for another's 
Life living the Tenant in Dower, he in the Rever- 
fion fhall have this Writ. 

ENTRY in cafu confimili, is a Writ that lies 
where Tenant for Life, or Tenant by the Courtefy 
aliens in Fee, he in the Reverfion {hall have this 
Writ. 

ENTRY /ine affenffu Capital, lies where an Ab- 
bot, Prior, or fuch as has Convent or Common 
Seal, aliens Lands or ‘Tenements of the Right of 
the Church, without the Affent of the Convent or 
Chapter, and dies, then the Succeffor fhall have this 


Writ. 
ENVELOPE, in Fortification , is a Mount of 


Earth, fometimes raifed in the Ditch of a Place,and 
fometimes beyond it, being either in form of a fim- 
ple Parapet, or of a {mall Rampart bordered with 
a Parapet Thofe Envelopes are made when one 
would only cover the weak Places with fingle Lines, 
without any Defign of advancing toward the Field, 
qvhich cannot be done but by Works that require a 
great deal of Breadth ; fuch as Horn-works, Half- 
Moons, &5¢. 

Thefe Envelopes are fometimes called Silons, Con- 
trevards, Conferves, Lunettes, &5¢. 

NUNCIATION, with the Logicians, 
fame asa Propofition. 

ENURNY, the Herald’s Term for a Bordure of 
a Coat of Arms being charged with any kind of 
Beatts. 

ENVY , is by fome well enough defined to be an 
Uneafinefs of the Mind , caufed by the Confidera- 
tion of a Good we defire, obtained by one we think 
fhould not have had it before us. 

BPACMASTICA, is a Fever that commonly 
grows ftronger. Blanchard. 

EPACT , is ufed for a Number, whereby we 
note the Excefs of the common Solar Year above 
the Lunar, 
the Moon évery Year: For the Solar Year confift- 
ing of 365 Days, the Lunar but of 354, the Lunatz- 
ons every Year get 11 Days before the Solar Year ; 
but thereby in 19 Years the Moon compleats 20 
times 12 Lanations, or gets up one whole Solar Year ; 
and having finifhed that Circuit , begins again with 
the Sun and fo from 19 Years to 19 Years: For the 
firft Year afterwards, the Moon will go before: the 
Sun but a11 Days ; thefecond Year 22 Days, which 
is called the Epaét of that Year ; the third Year 33 
Days ; but 3obeing an entire Lunation, caft that a 


is the 


Heirs fhall have the faid |. 


and thereby may find out the Age of 


ER-Hy.. 


way, and 3 fhall be that Year’s Epaét, the nextYear, 


14; and fo on, adding Yearly 11 Days, and cafting 


dway 30, when the Number amounts to more, 


To find the Epa, having the Prime or Golden 
Number given, you have this — 


“RULE: 


Divide by 35 for each one left add Ten. 
30 reject ; the Prime makes Epatt then. 


Example. 


Anno 1701, Golden Number 11, divided by x 


leaves 2; therefore 10 times 2, whichis 20, added — 


to 11, makes 31, from which take 30, the Remain- 
der ist, the Epatt for the Year 1701. 4 


EPANORTHOSIS, is a Greek Word , the fame 


with Correttio or Emendatio in Latin; and fignifies 


a Pathetical Form of Speech , in which the firft Ex- 
preffion appearing too weak, the Speaker fill en- 
deavours to correé&t or mend it, by ufing ftronger 
ways of fpeaking. 

EPAPHALESIS, isan irritated or repeated Phle- 
botomy. Blanchard. ¥ 
EPAR: See Hepar. 

EPARMATA , are Tumours of the Glandules, 
called Parotes, behind the Ears. Blanchard. 


EPAULE, in Fortification, is the Shoulder of 


the Baftion, or the Angle of the Face and Flank ; 
whence that Angle is often called the Angle of the 
Epaule. 

EPAULEMENT, in Fortification, is a Szde-work 
made either of Earth thrown up, of Bags of Earth, 
Gabions, or of Fafcinesand Earth, of which latter 
make the Epaulments of the Places of Arms for the 
Cavalry behind the Trenches are. Sometimes the 
Word : 

EPAULMENT is ufed for a Demi-Baffion ; and 
fometimes it fignifies a Square Orillon , which isa 
Mats of Earth almoft Square, faced and lined with a 
Wall, and defigned to cover the Cannon of a Caze- 
matte. |. P 

EPENTHESIS, in Grammar, is the Addition 
of a Vowel or Confonant in the Middle ofa Word; 
but if it be prefix’d, tis called Prothefis, if added at 
the End Paragoge. 

EPHELUM, is the Place from the Hypogafirt- 
um, or Part of the Abdomen, to the Secret Parts. 
Blanchard. 

EPHELIS, or Ephellides, is Freckles in the Face, 
Neck, or Hands, oe : i 

EPHELCIS , is that 


which lafts but a Day ; if it lafts above a Day, it 
is called Synochus Simplex. Blanchard. a 
EPHEMERIS, thofe Books ‘or Journals which 
contain the Daily Motions of the Planets, ando- 
ther Circumftances relating thereto , for every Day 
in the Year, are called an Ephemeris, ox Epheme=- 


rides. 

EPHIALTES, or Incubus, the Night-Mare, is a 
depraved Imagination, whereby People aflecp fan- 
cy that their Wind-pipe is opprefs’d by fome fuper- 


incumbent Body; and that their Breath is ftopp'd: 


This feems to proceed from, Compreflion of the 
Cerebellum, when the Ventricles are too full of Moi- 


fture; for if thofe who are thus affected lie upon 


their Backs, then the whole Bulk of the Brain lies 
upory 


bloody Subftance which is — 
brought up in {pitting of Blood: Alfoa Shell or 
_| Craft that is brought over Ulcers. Blanchard. 
EPHEMERA, or Diaria, is a continued Fever 


EPI 
apon the Cerebellum ; whereupon all the Pores and 


Paflages being ftopd by fo much Weight, the 
Spirits are hin 


and flag, and cannot perform their Office. Blanchard. 
EPHIDROSIS, is Sweating. 


ly Regifter of the Motions and Places of the Hea- 


venly Bodies, efpecially fhewing their Place at | 


Noon: The fame with Ephemerzs. } 
Part of the Bone Sphenozdes, wherein the Pituztary 
Gland is placed. Liver A 

EPIALA, a kind of continual Fever, wherein 
both Heat and Cold is felt at the fame time. Blan- 
chard. ; 

EPICARPIUM, is a Medicine applied outward- 
ly like a Plaifter or a Cataplafm; applied to the 
Pulfe or Wrift of the Hand to drive away intermit- 
ting Fevers, 

EPICAUMA, is a crufty Ulcer that fometimes 
happens to the Black of the Eye. 

EPICERASTICA, are Medicines which obtund 
and temperate fharp Humours. 

EPICHEIRESIS, the fame with Excheirefts. 


on pro Milone, argues, That thofe who lay in wait 
to deprive a Man of his Life, or of his Money, may, 


it appears that Clodius did by feveral A&ts prove 


Milo to killhim, Tis a kind of Sorites, which fee. 
__EPICRASIS, is a gradual Evacuation of ill Hu- 
mours in the Blood. 

EPICUREAN Philofoply, was the Natural Phi- 
lofophy firft taught by Epicurws and Democritus, and 
afterwards delivered in Verfe by Lucretius: It is 
much the fame with the prefent Mechanical Philofo- 
phy, which fee. 

EPICYCLE, a little Circle whofe Center is in 
‘the Circumference of a greater; or a fmall Orb, 
which being fixed in the Deferent of a Planet, is 


‘carried aleng with its Motion, and yet with its | 


‘own peculiar Motion, carries the Body of the Pla- 
net faftened to it round about its proper Center, 
which Ancient Aftronomers attribute to all the Pla- 
nets, for folving their Appearances, except the Sun, 

EPICYEMA, is a Superfcetation. 
EPIDEMICK Difea/z, is one proceeding from a 
common Caufe, fpreading it felf over divers Coun- 


tries at divers times; fuch are the Plague, Malig- | 


nant Fevers, ¢¢c, 
EPIDERMIS: See Cuticula. 
EPIDIDYMIS, or Epididymida, or Pariftata, 


in Latin Supergeminalss ; it is a winding Veffel, | 


making a Figure like the Winding of crooked Veins 
that are fwoln with ill Blood, and is affixed to the 

Back of the Tefticles: Its greater Globe is annex- 

ed to the Tefficles, confifting of one Veffel or Paf- 

Tage above five Ells long: The leffer Globe is con- 

-neéted to the Veffel that carries the Seed. Blan- 

chard. See Teftes. 

__ EPIGASTRICK Artery, is faid by fome to be a 

‘Branch of the Ikack Artery; and diftributes it felf 

_amongft the Mufcles of the Epigaftrins. 

_ EPIGASTRIUM, is the Fore-part of the Abdo- 
men ox lowermoft Belly, whofe upper Part is called 
Hypochondrium, the middle Part Umbilicalis, and the 
lowermoft Hypogaftrium. 


red from influencing the Nerves call- | 
_ed Per vagum, and the Jntercoftal Nerve ; which be- | 
ing thus deftitute of Spirits, the Lungs are oppreffed | 


| pens in inordinate Converfe. 


EPI 
_EPIGLOTTIS; is the fifth Cartilage of the La- 
rynx, the Cover of the Opening of the \Wind-pipe: 
It is alfo called Sublinguinm : See Cion. ; 
EPIGONATIS, is the Whirl-bone of th= Knee, 
EPILEPSY, or Morbus Caducus, is the BaNing- 
Sicknefs, becaufe that the Perfons aifected fall de vn 


|} on a fudden; or Herculeus, becaufe it is hard to 


_ EPHIMERIS, or Ephimerzdes, is a Diary or Dai- | 


be cured; alfo Lues Dezfica, Sonticus, Comitialis, 
Sacer, 5c. 


EPI YCTIDES, are Pimples that fend. forth 


| Matter, and are painful, efpecially in the Night. 
EPHIPTIUM, or Sella Equina, or Turfica, is | 


Blanchard. 

EPIPAROXYSMUS, is when a Patient en- 
dures more Fits in a Fever than ufual, which hap- 
Blanchard. 
EPIPEDOMETRY, in Mathematicks, fignifies 


the meafuring of Figures that fland on the fame 


| Bafe. 


EPIPHONEMA, is an Exclamation containing 
fome Sentence, or great Senfe, placed at the End 
of a Difcourfe; being a prefling and lively Reflecti- 
on upon the Subject whereof we fpeak. 

EPIPHORA, in general, fignifies a Defluxion 


| of Humours into any part; bat is more efpecially 


applied to denote the Defluxion of a thin Rheum 


from the Byes, which is commonly called involan- 
EPICHEREMA, is a kind of Complex Argu- | 
mentation confifting of many Propofitions depend-. | 
ing one upon another, whereby at laft fome particu- | 
far Point is made out: As when Cicero, in his Orati- f 


tary Weeping, and flows continually from the Cor- 
ners of the Eyes. é' 
EPIPHYSIS, Appendix, Adnafcentia, Addita- 


mentum, fignify one Bone that grows to another by 


| fimple and immediate Contiguity, though not with 
| fo even a Surface, but with fome kind of ingrefs 
by the Law of Nature, of Nations, and by com- | 
‘mon Practice, be juftly flain: And therefore, fince j 


of one Bone into the Cavity of the other, like that 
Coarticulation wherewith the Bones form the loints, 


| but without any Motion. Blanchard. 
himfelf to be in fuch a Defign, ‘twas lawful for | 


EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS Plants, are the fame 
with the Capillaries, which bear their Seed on the 
Back-part of their Leaves: See Capillaries. 

EPIPLASMA, the fame with Cata lafina. 

EPILOCELE: See Le eed 

EPIPLOIS dextra, a Branch of the Crack Arte- 
ty, which runs through the Right Side of the in- 
ner or hinder Leaf of the Caul, and the Colon that 
is next to it, 

EPIPLOIS poftica, isa Branch of the Celiac Ar- 
tery, {pringing out of the lower end of the Splenica, 
and running to the hinder Leaf of the Omentum, 
and the Colon annexed to it. 

EPIPLOIS finifira, is a Branch of the Celiac Ar- 
tery, and is beftowed on the Lower and Left Side 
of the Omentam. 

EPIPLOMPHALUM, is a Navel Rupture, when 


| it jets out by reafon of the Inteftines or Caul bear- 


ing too hard upon it. 

EPIPLOON, Omentum, ox Reticala, the Caul, 
is a Cover f{pread over the Inteftines, arifing from 
the bottom of the little Ventricle, and the Back of 
the Gut Colon; to wit, from the Doubling of the Peri- 
tonaum : It is fhaped like a Net, or a Fowler’s Bag; 
and abounds with feveral Sanguinary Vellels. Its 
Ufe is to cherifh the Stomach and the Guts with its 
Fat. Blanchard. 

EPISARCIDIUM, the fame with Axa/cara. 

EPISEMASIA, is the very Time that a Difeafe 
firft {eizes a Perfon; and is properly called Significa- 
tio. Blanchard. . 

EPISION, is the Place of the Secret Parts, or 
Agualiculus. Blanchard. 

EPISPASTICKS, the fame with Attrabentia, or 
Blifters. 

EPISPHARIA, are Windings and Turnings. in 
the outer Subftance of the Brain, that the Sangui- 
ferous Veffels may pafs more fecurely, Blanchard. 

EPISTO- 


ea 


ErOeU 


EPISTOMIA, are the utmoft Gapings and Meet- 
ings of Veffels. 

EPiSTROPHEUS, or Cardo, is the fecond Ver- 
tebre of the Neck; fo called from turning, be- 
caufe the Head turns upon it. Blanchard. 

EPISTYLE, in Architecture, is a Mafs of Stone, 
or Piece of Timber laid upon the Capital of a 
Pillar. ; 

The Ancient Grecians frequently made ufe of 
this Word, to fignify that which we call the Ar- 
chitrave. 

"Tis the fir Member of the Entablature, and. is 
ufually broken into two or three Divifions, which 
the Architeéts call Fa/cie, Swathes, Fillets, Bands, 
or Lifts. 

EPITHEME, is a Medicine of a Liquid Form, 
externally to be applied to fome particular Part. 

EPITRITUS, a Foot of a Latin Verfe confift- 
ing of four Syllables; of which the Grammartans 
reckon four kinds. 

‘The Firft is compounded of an Jambus and a 
Spondaus, as Salutantes, where the firft Syllable is 
fhort, and all the reft long. 

The Second is made out of a Trochews and a 
Spondaus ; as Concitatz, where the firft Syllable is 
long, the fecond fhort, and the two laft long. 

The Third is compounded of a Spondeus, and 
an Jambus ; as Communicans, where the two firft 
Syllables are long; the third fhort, and the laft 
Jong. 

The Fourth confifts of aSpondeus and a Trochaus ; 
as Incantare, where the three firft Syllables are long, 
and the laft fhort. : 

EITROPE, is a Figure in Rhetorick, whereby 
we freely grant a thing that might be deny'd, to ob- 
tain another that we defire. 

EPNEUMATOSIS, the fame with Expiratio. 

EPOCHA, or Epeche, in Chronology, fignifies 
fome remarkable Occurrence, from whence fome 
Nations date and meafure their Computation of 
Time. 

The Julian Epocha takes its Name from Fulins 
Cefar’s Reformation of the Roman Calendar; which 
was done 48 Years before Chrift, in the 708 Year 
pice the building of Rome, and in the 731 Olym- 

iad. , 

The Ethiopick Abyfyn, or as fome call it, the Dio- 
cletian Epocha ; others the «Era of the Martyrs, be- 
caufe it bore Date witha very fevere Perfecution: 


This Bpocha began Aug. 29. A.D. 284. and in the 


firt Year of the Emperor Diocletian. °Tis ufed by | 


the Egyptians and Aby//ynes. 
oThe Turkifh or Arabick Epocha, which they call 
the Hegira, bears Date from Mahomet's Flight from 
Mecca, A.D. 622. Fuly 16. 

The Perfick or Fefdegerdick Epocha, takes its 
Dite either from the Coronation of the’ laft Perfian 
King Jefdegerdis, or Fefdagerdis, as fome fay ; or 
from his being conquered rather by Ottoman the Sa- 
yvacen, which was Junie 16. A.D. 632. 

EPOMIS, is the upper part of the Shoulder, cal- 
led alfo Acroneum. 

EPOMPHALUM, is a Plaifter, or any fuch 
thine, applied to the Protuberances of the Navel. 

EPULIS, is an Exctefcence. in the Gums, which 
is fo large, as fometimes to hinder the opening of 
‘the Mouth. 

EPULETICK Medicines, are the fame with Cz- 
catrazantia. . . 

EQUABLE Motions, are fach as always continue 
the fame Degree of Velocity, and are neither acce- 

-Jéfated nor retarded: but if there be an Accelerati- 
on or Retardation of the Velocity of two or more 
A 2 


Eau, 


in them both or all, they fay fuch Bodies are 
EQUABLY Accelerated or retarded. 
EQUALITY, is the exact Agreement of two 
things in refpect of Quantity. 
EQUANIMITY, isan even, equal, calm Frame of 
Mind and Temper under good or bad Fortune; 
whereby a Man appears to be neither Difpirited, 
Soured, nor rendred Uneafy by Adverfity ; nor puke 
fed up, nor overjoy’d with Pro‘ perity. 
EQUATION, or the Total Proftapherefis, in the 
Ptolemaick Theory of the Planets, is the Difference 


Bodies, and it be exaftly and uniformly the fame | 


between the Planets sean and true Motion; or the : 


Angle made by the Lines of the true and mean Mo- 
tion of the Center: But the 


EQUATION or Phyfical Profapherefit, is the 


Difference between the Motions of the Center of the 
Epicycle in the Equant, and in the Eccentrick ; as the 


EQUATION, or Opizcal Proftapharefis, is the — 


Angle made by two Lines drawn from the Center 
of the Epicycle to the Centers of the World, and 
of the Eccentrick. 


EQUATION of the Orbit, is the fame with the _ 


Total Proftapharefis, or Equation Total. 

_EQUATION, in Algebra, is a mutual compa- 
ring of two equal things of different Denomina- 
tions; as 34.—= 36d. 10 Crowns = 2/7, 1os,= 


tities or Parts of which any Equation is compofed 
connected together by the Signs + and—: As in 
this Equation @a=b + c, the Terms are a, b, and 
c, where ’tis fuppofed, that fome Quantity repre- 


and ¢ added together. 
Whenever any Queftion or Problem is propofed 


required to be known or done ; and then by putting 
the Letter a, or fome other Vowel (moft now uf the 
laft Letters of the Alphabet z, x, y) for the unknown 
Quantity, or for the Thing fought, and Confonants 
for whatever is known or given, in order to diftin- 


is firft throughly ¢onfidered, and then duly ftated; 
and after this judicioufly compared, transformed, 


dire ; till at laft the Quantity fought, or at leaf 
fome Power of it, becomes equal to fome known or 


‘given Quantity, and {0 is it felf of confequence dif 


covered. 


not: To which end the Writers of Algebra give 
thefe genera! Rules. 

1. If the Quantities fought or requit’d, are more 
than the number of the given Equations, the Que- 
ftion is capable of innumerable Anfwers :. See Ker- 
fey’s Algebra, p. 301. Vol. 1. on 
2. But if the given Equations, independent one 
upon another, ate jut as many as the Quantities 
fought, then the Queftion hath only.one certain and 
determinable number of Anfwers. wie 

3. If the Quantities fought*or required, are lefsin 
number than the given Equations, the Queftion is 


¥ ; 
The Terms of an Equation, are the feveral Quan- 


fented by a, is equal to the Sum of b and c, or tob_ 


in Algebra, we always fuppofe the thing fought or 


guifh one from the other: The Queftion or Problem — 


and varied by Addition, Subftraction, Multiplicati-" 
on, Divifion, Extraction of Roots, éfec. according 
as the ‘Natute of the Thing and the Rules of Art 


After a Queftion ‘is duly fated, “tis proper to. 
confider whether it be fubjeé&t to any Limitations or ~ 


5c 5. = 6cod. = 2400 Farthings, €fc.@a=b +d, 


yet more limited; and is fometimes difcoverable to — 
be impoffible to be refolved, by reafon of fuch Equa- 


tions being inconfiftéent with each other. yi 


Equations, 


| the Sun and Moon, 


EQU 


EQu 


Equations, in order to. be refolved , muft firft be 
prepared and reduced ; which may be done’ by the 
ollowing Rules. 

1. If the Quantity fought, or any Part or De- 
gree of it be in Fra@tions, let all be reduced to one 
common Denomination, and then omitting the 
Denominators, let the Equation be continued in 


tone 4d =) 100 


the Numerators only ; v. gr. 


= B. Then firft, a=, and then @ 
; aatecc 
& bi-picds='c By Or if Ob 


+b; multiply all by d, and it will ftand thus, ¢ d 
—db=aat+cec+dh+db. Or if a— 75 
=4bb 4+ ¢—g; multiply all by 4, then4 2 — 
300 = 3bb +4c—4e. Thisis called by Veta, 
Ifomeria, and by others Converfion. 

~ 2, When there is anintermixture of Quantities, 
known and unknown, in any Equation, let all the 
unknown Quantities (by Tranfpofition) be made to 


- poffefs only one Side of the Equation, and all the 


Known ones another. 

Tranfpofitron is always done by putting the Quan- 
tity over to the other Side with a contrary Sign to 
what it had before. The Demonftration of which 
Rule depends on that Axiom, That if to, or from E- 

~quals, you add or fubftra&t Equal, the Sums or Re- 
mainder will be equal. 

Thus, Suppofe 2— 34 = 60, thena = 34 + 
60=94: Orifat+b—d=b+c +e, then 


a—e=ct+d IF 4a— 300=3bb+4e— 


4g, then4 a= 300+ 3b) 4+4¢—48. If 36 


' + 44 = @ — 60, then a = 140. 


3. If the higheft Power or Species of the unknown 
Quantity, be multiplied into any known Quantity 
or Quantities, let the Whole be divided by fuch 
known Quantity or Quantities. 

Thus, If 5 2a = 30060, @ a = 3222 = 6000. 


Tf ba+da= ton, thena =,'\° 


If dee+dde=z, then eet dex, 


This is called fometimes Depreffion, and by Vieta, 
Parabolifimus. 


4. If all the known Quantities happen to be mul- 
tiplied into any Degree of the unknown one, let all 
* be brought down (by Divifion) to the loweft De- 
gree thereof that can be. 
Asif azaa + baaa =x2z a ay then by Di- 
vifionof allbyaa,aa+ba=zzn | 
Iaa+ab —ac=ad—fa,thne+b 
—c=d—f, by Divifion, and aad—b+¢ 
— f, by Tranfpofition. : 
feat Ge—7e=15e + 346 — 108, then 
wille+9—7— 15 + 34 — 10, by Divifion. 
And e+ 2 = 39; therefore, by Tranfpofition, 
é = 37. This Rule is that which Veta calls Hypo- 
babafmus. 
5- If any one Member of the Equation be a Surd 
Root, all muft be raifed up to that Power, and then 
the Equation continued,  » 
Thus, if «/: ba +b =, then, by Tranfpofiti- 
On, 4/:26 = ¢ —b, and by this Rule cc —2 bc 


ec—2be+hb 


a 
° 


b 
EQUATION (Annual) of the mean Motion of 


Nodes. and of the Moon’s Apogee and 


b = ab: And by Rule the Third, 2 = | 


The Annual Equation of the mean Motion of the 
Sun, depends upon the Eccentricity of the Earth’s 
Orbit round him; and is 164+ fuch Parts, of which 
the mean Diftance between the Sun and the Earth 
is 1000: from whence, by fome, tis called the 

Equation of the Center; and this, when greatett, 
1 Deg. 567.20”. The greateft Annual 

Equation of the Moon’s'‘mean Motion is 117, 40” 
of its Apogee 207, and of its Node 9’. 30”. And 
thefe four Annual Equations are always mutually 
proportionable to one another; fo that when any 
of them is at the Greateft, the three others alfo will 
be Greateft ; and when any one Lefs, the reft di- 
minifh in the fame Ratio: Wherefore, the Annual 
Equation of the Center (of the Sun) being given, 
the other three correfponding Equations will be gi- 
ven; fo that one Table (i.¢. of the Central Equa- 
tion) may fetve for all. 

EQUATION of Time, or of Natural Days, in 
Aftronomy, as the Noble Tycho hath afferted, and 
our Famous Mr. Street demonftrated, is the Diffe- 
rence between the Sun’s true Longitude, and his 
right Afcenfion. ; 


@ ras 


Let the Center of the Sun be fuppofed at a, and 
of the Earth are: Let =: ereprefent the Earth’s 


t Longitude in the Ecliptick , and = the like Arch 


projected into the Equator: Let  b bethe Earth’s 
(or Sun’s) right Afcenfion in its true Place; gh is 
a Diameter of the Equinoétial, and Meridianof the 
Earth’s apparent Diurnal Revolution; ab is the 
Semi-diameter of the true Meridian and Equinoétial 
fuppofed in the Heavens; and g h is fuppofed to jbe 
parallel to ab, tho’ they appear here but as one 
Line. Let ¢ d be drawn parallel to a f, and be alfo 
a Diameter of the Equinodtial and Meridian of the 
mean ox equal Revolution. It will then be plain, 
that ¢ eg, which is the Angle of the Earth’s Libra- 
tion, muft be equal to b a f, the Difference of Lon- 
gitude and right Afcenfion; and confequently muft 
be the true Equation of Time, or the Difference be- 


| tween the equal'and apparent Time. 


Dr. Wallis thus accounts for the Inequality of 

Natural Days. 
- The Natural Day is meafured not only by one 
entire Converfion of the Equinottzal or 24, Equino- 
tal Hours , ( which is indeed taken to be per- 
formed in equal Times ) but increafes by fo much, 
as anfwers to that Part of the Sum’s (or Earth’s An- 
nual Motion) as is performed in that Time. For 
when that Part of the Equinoétial , which (with 
the Sun) was at the Meridian Yefterday at Noon, 
is come thither again to Day: It is not yet Noon, 
 (becaufe 


EQU 


(becaufe the Sun is not now at the Place where Ye- 
fterday he was, but is gone forward about one De- 
gree more or lefs) but we muft ftay till that Place 
where the Sun now is, comes to the Meridian, be- 
fore it he now Noon. 

This Additament(above the 24 Equinottzal Hours, 
or entire Converfion of the Eguimottial) is upon a 
double Account unequal. 

Firft, Becaufe the Sun, by reafon of its Apogeum 
and Perigeum, doth not at all Times of the Year, 
difpatch in one Day an equal Arch of the Eclzptick ; 
but greater Arches near the Perigeum, which is a- 
bout the Middle of December ; and leffer near the 
Apogaum, which is about the Middle of Fune ; as 
wil appear fufficiently by the Tables of the Sun’s 
Annual Motion. Wek 

Secondly, Though the Sun fhould in the Ecleptick 
move always at the fame rate , yet equal Arches of 
the Ecliptick, do not in all Parts of the Zodiack an- 
fwer to equal Arches of the Equinottial , by which 
we are to eftimate Time; becaufe fome Parts of it, 
as the two Solftitial Points, lie nearer to a parallel 
Pofition to the Equinoftial than others; as thefe a- 
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Mr. Flamfteed’s Tablés of Equation of Natural Days. 
Leap-Year. 
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bout the two Equinoffial Points, where the Ecliptick 
and Equinoétial do interfec&t: Whereupon an Arch, 
of the Ecliptick near the Solftitial Points, anfwers 
toa greater Arch of the Equinoéfial, than an Arch 
equal thereto near the Equinottial Points; as doth 
fafficiently appear by the Table of the Sun’s Right 
Afcenfion. 

If you imagine another Sun to move in the Hea- 
vens in an equal Emotion, not in the Felzptick, but 
in the Equinoétial; the Difference between their 


‘coming to the Meridian every Day (or to any one 


and the fame Hour-circle) will be the Equation of 
Time. And becaufe the true Sun, and that Point of 
the Equator where his right Afcenfion ends, come 
always to the Meridian together, the Equation of 
Time may be defined to be that Space of Time which 
is paffed over, while an Arch of the Equator, com- 
prehended between the extreme Point of the true 
Sun’s Afcenfion, and the Place of the feigned Sun, 
paffes over the Meridian : And if this Arch be turn- 
ed into Time, it gives the true Equation of Time. 
Dr. Greg. Affron. eb 
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se as : See Equinoétial. 
EQUICRURAL : See Jfofceles. 

EQUICULUS, or Equus minor, 
in the Northern Hemifphere, 

EQUILATERAL Triangle : See Triangle. 

EQUILIBRIUM, in Mechanicks, is when the 
two Ends of a Balance hang fo exactly even and 
level, that neither doth afcend or defcend, but do 
both keep in a Pofition parallel to the Horizon ; 
which is occafioned by their being both charged with 
an equal Weight. 

EQUIMULTIPLES, are Numbers or Quantities 
multiplied by one and tlre fame Number or Quanti- 
ty: See Propofition, N° 13. 

EQUINOCTIHAL, (in the Heavens) or Equator 
onthe Earth, is a great Circle, whofe Poles are the 
Poles of the World. It divides the Globe into two 
equal Parts; that is, the Northern and Southern He- 
mifpheres. It paffes through the Eaft and Weft 
Points of the Horizon ; and at the Meridian is rai-~ 
{ed as much above the Horizon,as is the Complement 
of the Latitude of the Place. 

Whenever the Sun cometh to this Circle, it mak- 
eth equal Days and Nights all round the Globe, be- 
caufe he then always rifes due Faft, and fets due 
Weft, which he doth at no other time of the Year, 
whence it hath its Name. All Stars alfo which are 
under this Circle, or which have no Declination, do 
always rife due Eaft, and fet full Weft, ac. 

All People living under this Circle, (which, in 
Geography, is called the Line) have their Days and 


a Conftellation 
confifting of 4 Stars. 
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Nee equal: At Noon the Sun is in their Zenith, | 
or 


ireétly over their Heads, and cafts no Shadow. 
From this Circle (on the Globes ) is the Declina- 
tion or Latitude accounted on the Meridian. 


And the Circles which run through each Degree ; 
of Latitude or Declination , are called Parallels of © 


Latitude or Declination. 


Through this Equinodtial all the Hour-Circles are 
and through the Poles — 
on the Cele- 


drawn at Right Angles to it, 
of the World, at every i5th Degree , 
ftial Giobe. 


- And the Equator on the Terreftrial Globe is divi- - 


ded by the Meridians into 36 equal Parts. 

The Natural Day is meafured by the Revolution 
of the Equator, and is ended when the fame Point 
of the Equator comes again to the fame Meridian, 
which is in 24 Hours. 

Wherefore fince the Equator (as all great Cir- 
cles are) is divided into 360 Degrees, each Hour 
muft be + of that Number, or 15 Degrees ; there- 
fore 1 Degree of the Equator will contain 4 Minutes 
of an Hour; and 15 Minutes of a Degree, will make 
a Minute of an Hour, or 60 Seconds; and_confe- 
quently 4. Seconds anfwer to one Minute of a De- 


gree. 

Hence the following Tables are made for convert- 
ing Degrees and Minutes, €7¢. of the Equinottial 
into Time, and Vice verfa. 


TA- 


Lo convert Parts of the Equi 
| © nottial into Time. 


90000 
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Whole Ufe is this : 


—Suppofe you would readily know how many 
Hours, Minutes and Seconds, ésfc. there are in 
19 Degrees, 13 Minutes, 7 Seconds of the E- 


quator. 
H. f Mt tr 
Againft 15 Degrees, in the firt 
rable, you find ‘ g eisakbe aane, the 
Againft 4 Degrees On 16 504" 0 
Alfo againft 10 Minutes you 
willfind _ é 5 SOS BAC MnO 
And againft 3 Minutes fe) 12 
Then againft 5 Seconds her i 
will find a PS pote 
And againft 2 Seconds you 
have i: OBMOt ao 
ve ° TLE a ee 
gee? up together, and a I 16 62. 28 
teeny CEs 


et 


: sly 
PYAHBe EPA oigZ, 9M 
To convert Tint thto Parts of the 
Equinottial. 


Second I 2 


| Thirds | 2 


| 3 

Fourth Hog | as 

“75 I 0! fons 
30 2 fe) 30 

Ag be ae bor [4s 

10 4 I O 

75 Po 3iepldeaiahe rs 

135 Io 2 20: 
180 20 5 fo) 
225 30 i a 
270 40 Io fe) 
BV5 50 12 30 
630 69 ts fe) 


Again, for the Ufe of this Table. 


Suppofe you would find: how many Degrees, Mi- 
nutes, Seconds, gc. of the Equator, anfwer 


to 23 Hours, 25 Minutes, 17 Seconds, sand 9 
Thirds, 


H t a ws 

Againft 21 Hours, in the Ta- ee TS 
ble, you find } a) ag Mitten 
| Againit 2 Hours 40-7 Oe OO 
Againft 20 Minutes you have 2 6 99 9G 
And againft 5 Minutes RS ay cee Step 

Then againft 19 Seconds you ' 

find ‘ G 2 20 oO 
And againft'5 Seconds tage 4 as bee 
Againft 2 Seconds Re Ol a0 6 
Then againft 6 Thirds thete is Oo Oy feo 
And againft 3 Thirds you have On 6 Oats 
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EQUINOCTIAL Colure : See Colure. 

EQUINOCTIAL Dval, is that whof Plane lies 
parallel to the Equino&ial. 

To make this Dial, is no more than with 60 
Degrees of your Line of Chords to deferibe a Cir- 
cle, wherein draw two’ Diameters croffing each 
other at Right-Angles; then divide this Circle into 
24 equal Parts or Hours, which fubdivide as you 


All which added rightly toge- 


ther, make 


; pleafe. 


Note, That every Hour is 15 Degrees, therefore 
the Half-hour will be 7 Degrees, 30 Minutes, 
and the Quarter 3 Degrees, 45 Minutes, 


Nn 2 That 


EQu 


That being done, fet up 4 ftraight Pin perpendi- 
cular to the Plane in the Center of the Circle, and 
place the Plane parallel to the Equinostial , and the 
Meridian Line true North and South, and the Dial 
is fitted. 

Thefe Dials are commonly fet up ina Frame to 
be elevated co any Latitude. 

EQUINOCTIAL Orient : See Orient. 

EQUINOCTIAL Occident : See Occedent. 

EQUINOXES, are. the precife Times in which 
the Sun enters into the firft Point of Aries and Li- 
bra ; for then moving exactly under the Equinoétial, 
he makes our Days and Nights equal. | This he doth 
twice a Year, about-the toth of March, and_12th 
of September ; which therefore are called the Vernal 
and Autumnal Equinoxes. 

It is found by Aftronomical Obfervation, That 
the FquinostialPeints ( which are the firft Points of 
the Signs Aries and Libra,) go backward every Year 
50 Seconds. i . 

And our admirable Sir Jfaac Newton, taking the 
Matter into Confideration’ according. to his Princi- 
ples, found, by Galculation , That they muft recede 
49 Minutes, 58 Seconds , which is furprizingly near 
the Truth. 

The Space from the Vernal to the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, is 8 or 9 Days longer than from the Autumnal 
to the Vernal, by reafon of the Pofition of the Peri- 
helion of the Earth’s Oxbit near the Winter Soliftice. 

EQUINUS Barbatus, a kind of Comet, called 
alfo Equinus Eliipticus,Equinus Quadrangularis : See 


Hippews.. : 

EQUIPOLLENCE, in Logick , is when there is 
an Equivalence ox Agreement, éither as to the Na- 
ture of the Thing, or as .to the Grammatical Senfe 
of any two, or, more Propofitions ; or in plain 
Words, when two Propofitions fignify one and the 
fame thing, tho’ they exprefs it after different man- 
ners; they are properly faid to be Equipollent. 

EQUITY, is the Virtue of treating all other 
Men according to:common Reafon and Juftice, or as 
we would be gladly treated our felves, when we un- 
derftand rightly what is our due. 

EQUITY, in the Law, ufually fignifies the Court 
“of Chancery, where Controverfies are fuppofed to be 
determined according to the exa& Rules of Egnity 
and Confcience, by mitigating the Rigor of the 

“Common Law, tho’ even by the Common and Sta- 
“tate Law there is alfo an Equity. Zquitas fequitur 
Legem), is an old Maxim in Law; but from the 
great Increafe of Suits in Chancery, fome have 
thought fit to give it this Conftrustion, That in all 
-Caufes after a Man has been at Law, he muft go in- 


to Equity. 

EQUIVALENCE in Things, is that which ex- 
preffes an Agreement in Nature or Circumftances, 
between any two Things propofed. 

EQUIVOCAL, in Logick, is that which hath a 
doubtful or double Signification. 


Any Eguivocal Word, is that which contains more, 


Significations than one, oF that which ferves for-fe- 
‘yeral Notions : See Homonymous, 

EQUIVOCAL 
Plants without Seed: Infetts or Animals without 
Parents in the Natural Way of Coitien between 
Male and Female. 

The Learned World begins now to be fatisfied, 
that there is nothing like this in Nature; and fince 
the Ufe of Microfcopes, and a more particular Ap- 
plication to Enquiries of this Kind, a prodigious 
Number of Plants have been difcovered to have 
Seeds; and of Animals (Infeéts) have been found to 


be produced Univocally, or inthe ordinary way of 


Difference of the Meridians ; 
quifites neceflary to be known before the Dial can 
be defcribed. 


let fall a Perpendicular 


Generation, is the Production of 


ERE 


SS 
Generation, which before were thought to be Equi- 
vocally produced. See Vol. If. 

ERASED , the Herald’s Word , exprefling any 
thing violently torn off from its proper Place ; and 
tis ufed in Contradiftin@tion to Couped, which figni- 
fies a Thing clean cut off. 

ERECT Declining Dials, are tho‘e whofe Planes 
are not direstly oppofite to any of the four Cardinal} 
Points, but Decline from the Meridian or Prime 


Vertical Circle. 


For the drawing of the Hour. Lines-on thefe Di- 


als, there is given the Latitude of the Place, and 
the Declination of the Plane, in order to find, 


Firft, The Height of the Style above the Plane. 
Secondly, The Diftance of the Subftyle from the 


Meridian. 


Thirdly, The Inclination of the Meridians , of 
which are all the Re- 


1, To find the Style’s Height above the Plane, fay, 
As the Radius is to the Co-fine of the Plane’s 


Declination : 


So is the Co-fine of the Elevation of the Pole, to 


the Sine of the Style’s Height. 


2. To find the Subftyle’s Diftance from the Meri- 
dian, fay, 


As the Radius is to the Sine of the Plane’s De- 


clination : 


So is the Co-Tangent of the Elevation of the Pole, 


to the Tangent of the Subftyle’s Diftance. 


3. To find the Inclination of the Meridians, fay, 
As the Radius is to the Co-Tangent of the De- 


clination : 


So is the Sign of Elevation of the Pole, to the 


Co-Tangent of the Inclination of the Meridians. 


Thefe being found ; Then witha Line and Plumet, 
to the Horizon, and that 
{hall be the Meridian or Hour Line of 12. 


Then if your Plane decline aia yet ¢ place” 
> 


the Subftyle’s Diftance (from the Line of Chords) to 
, Right 
the} Left 


Hand of the Meridian. 


Alfo having found the Inclination of the Meridi- 
ans, find what Angle each Hour makes at the Pole 
with the Subftyle, by fubftradting 15 Degrees for 
each Hour that is between the Subftyle and Meridi- 
an, as long as it can he done from the Inclination of 
the Meridians ; and by adding 15 Degrees for the 
other Hours. 

And with the Hour-Angles at the Pole, find the 
Hour-Arches by this Proportion. 

‘As the Radius :Is tothe Sine of the Style’s Height := 
So is the Tangent of the Hour-Angle : To the Tan- 
gent of the Hour-Arch. 

Of thefe Hour-Angles and Hour-Arches frame a 
Table , as was fhewed in making 4 Horizontal- 
Dial. 


Example 


Example. 
A South Ere Dial, Declining Eaftward 45 De- 
grees, 09 Minutes. Latitude 51 Degrees; 32 Mi- 


tes. : 
The, Requifites may be found by the foregoing 


Canons, v7.2 


The Height of the Style, 


26 06 
Subftyle’s Diftance from the Meridian, 29 21 
Inclination of Meridians, §1 57 


: ve sod aba bk Bolg E 
Now, fince the Inclination of Meridians is lefs 
than 60 Degrees, and greater than 45 Degrees, ‘tis 


certain the Sub/tyle «nuit be between 8 and 9g of the | 


Clock, = 
Then the Hour-Angles at the Pole are alfo found 
by fubdusting 15,Degrees from the) Inclination of 


Meridians (fappoled to be fer againft 12) the Re- 


mainder will be for the Hour 11; and from that 
Angle againft 11, fubftract 15 Degrees, the Remain- 
der fet againft 10; and from that Remainder fub- 
du& 15 Degrees, the Refidue fet againft 9 ; and 
that becaufe ‘tis lefs than 15 Degrees, take thé Dif- 
ference to 15 Degree tcnich fet againit 8 ; 
by continual Addi 
the Numbers againft the remaining Hours. 
Laftly, Find the Hcur-Arches according to the 
Canon given for that Purpofe: viz. by the continu- 
al Addition of the Sine of the Style’s Height, 26 
‘Degrees, “6 Minutes to the Tangent of every Hozr’s 
pee [er the Subftyle, and that will give new 
Tangents of the Hour-Arches, as in the following 


_ Table. 
__The Eaft Decliner. 

D. MJD. M. 

3 83 3\74 - 31 

4 (68 347 31 
sows [53nash 31301 ij 28 

3 Hh a a sore oa I oe ey 
7 ye FOBT. 
—— 
8 8 pl re ae oey 
Subfiyle | Subfiyle | Subjyle 
9 aes ray, 
Sirol) Ir 57 agieriy 
bined 36. 7|18) © I 
ica 157 290-24 

Se eT: 0 5 
2.81 2 


57172 


then’ | 
of 15 Degrees, youll have } 


Sa 


ey 


To deferibe the Dial. 


Fir draw the Horizontal Line AGB, and at 
Right-angles to it the Meridian CO 12; then 
with 60 Degrees of your Line of Chords, from C 
defcribe the Semi-circle AOB; and fet, of 29 
Degrees, 21 Minutes (the Diftance of the Subftyle 
from the Meridian) from O to N, on the Welt Side 
of the Meridian, becaufe the Plane declinés Eaft. 
Set off alfo the féveral Hottr Arches (ds) to De- 
grees, 37 Minutes for 7 and 5 a Clock,18Desres, 
19 Minutes for 11 and 1 a Clock, ¢9c, both ways 
from the Subftyle on the Circle NRO; and draw 

ines from the Center C through thefe feveral 
Points: So you'll have the true Hour Lines de- 
fired. 

Then frdm your Chords, fet off the Style’s Height 
46 Degrees, 6 Minutes from N to R; and a Right« 

line 


Seeiciadli | a 
ER 

line drawn through R from C, reprefents the Axis or 

Style, and your Dzal is finifhed; as alfo three others, 

viz. a South Erect Dial, declining Weft as much ; and 

a North Erect Dial, declining Eaft and Weft as much, 


only placing the 
Style reprefentatively upon each Plane. 


An Erect Declining Dial may be Geometrically 
made thus : 


Having given the Elevation of the Pole, and De-' 


clination of the Plane ; 


Firft draw two Lines interfe&ting each other at: 
Right-angles: From the Point of Interfection, fup- 
pofe b, make-the Angle ¢ b d equal to Elevation of | 
the Equator; makeanother mb d equal to the De-’ 


clination of the Plane. Draw de perpendicular to 
the Meridian; from any Point taken at pleafure, 
fuppofe d, make bm = de; from let fall a Per-) 
pendicular to the Meridian » »; let. this Perpendi- 
cular 2 be transferred, and fet upon the former 
Perpendicular on the other Side of the Meridian’ 
equal to d p. i 
Let the Subfyle be drawn through b and p; unto 
which, in the point p, draw a Perpendicular for 
the Contingent, as pr: Then from), through 1, 
draw the Style, whofe Altitude above the Subftyle 
fhall be equal to the Angle pb r. : 
Fiom p to the Style, let fall the Perpendicular 
ps;smake po on the Subftyle equal to ps: From 0} 
at any Diftance, defcribe the Equinoétial Circle, 
which divide into 24 or 48 parts, beginning yout 
Divifion in that part of the Circle, VW, which is cut 
by the Ruler applied to 6 and x,-which is the 
point, of Interfestion of the Contingent and the Me- 
yidian. ; : 
“Make points in the Contzngent, where °tis cut by 
ya Ruler applied to the Center.o, and. every Divifi- 
“on; through which points, from the Center b, draw 
the Hour-Lines. : 
ERECT Declining Planes: See Dial Planes. 
\~ ERECT. Direét Planes ; See Dial Planes... _.<) 
“ERECT. Dirett Eaft or Weft Dials ;, See. Dirett 
Erett Eaft or Weft Dials. Sirol 
ERECT Direct South or North Dials: See Prime 
Vertical, , hogy 
ERECTORES. Penis, by fome called Erigentes, 
“by others Direéfores, by Spigeliws, Collater ales Penis ; 
‘area. pair of Mufcles arifing Flefhy, from the out- 
‘watd Knob of the Os Ychium, below the Begin- 
ning of the Cavernous Bodies of the Penis, in whofe 
thick. Membranes. they are inferted: Their Ufe is 


to help to ere&t the Penis, which they, do by pulling |) Tefticles, 
towards the Offa Pubis, whereby its greateft Vein’ 


H and the } 
Nemips oh ete j on confifting of, 28 Stars. 


} Powdering is Sable. : 


| aCoat where the Field is Argent,’ 
{ and the Powdering is Sable. 


“chard. 
““ERPES : See Herpes. 


fwell. 


1 me . 
RICHTHONIUS : See Auriga. ~~ A 


“ERIDANUS, or Radus, a Southern Conftellat® 
Jon 


and the 


“ERMENOIS, is’ when the Field is Or, 


ERMIN; in Heraldry, fignifiés ")'¢ 


And on the contrary, "°°" 


ERMINES, is whem the’ Field 


j is Sable, and the Powdering Ar’ § Ls ! 
| gent. eas i paeacdle 


i ti 


te, i3t 
ERRHINES, are Medicfhes défigned to purge 
away pituitous Humours from the Head, without 


} making the Patient fneeze, tho’ to be taken up the 
| Nofe. They/are either Lzquzd, Soft, or Solid. 


The Liquid are ‘made of the Juices of Cephalick, 
cleanfing’ Herbs, “extracted by Wine or other Li- 
quors ‘to which Spirit of Wine*is fometimés ad- 
ded’; or of a Decoaion of fit Simples, T which 
are added fometimes Juices, Honey, Syrup, and 
Powderstoo. vol. 

The Soft is made of Powders; with Honey, Oil, 
or Juices, boiled to a kind of Ointment, 

he Sohd-isvgiveneither in form of a Powder, 
and that has‘ place efpecially in Medicines which 
provoke Sneezing ;-orin form of a-Pellet, and it is 
called Nafale, and is prepared of fit Powders mixed 
with vifcid Extra€tions from Seeds, Gums, Roots, 
€%c. with) Wax; or with Turpentine.~ Blanchard. 


the fame with the Planets. 
ERROR; in Law, fignifies a Fault in pleading, 


is that which liéth to redrefs falfe Judgments given 
in any Court of Record. 

There is likewi'e a Writ of Error to reverfe a 
Fine or Recoveries; and for redreffing and pre- 
venting Errors in Fines and Recoveries: V2de the 
Statute 23 Car. 1. C.3. for inrolling them ; and vide 
16th of Car. 2. C. 4. 


ifh Colour, inclining to Red (whence its Name is 
derived) poffefling the Skin, and. going no deeper, 
attended with a pricking Pain, but not beating; it 
hath a Sympatomatick Fever accompanying it ufu- 
ally ; it isapt to fpread, and fometimes blifters the 
Skin: If the Skin. be preffed with the Finger, it 
ieldeth, and the Rednefs vanithes for a time. 
ERYSIPELATODES, is a Swelling like the for- 
mer, tho’ with eafierSymptoms ; ‘and therefore may 
be taken for a kind of Baftard Ery/ipelas; in it the 
Skin is of¥a more dark Colour. 
ERYTHREMATA, are red Spots like Fleabites, 
commonly in Peftilential Fevers. Blanchard. 
ERYTHROIDES, is the Red Membrane of the 
the firft of the proper Tunicks. Blanchard. 
ESCALADE,or Scalade,is a furious Attack upon a 


2 Wall, 


ERYSIPELAS, is a Swelling of a bright yellow- 


ERRONES, r Erratick, or Wandring Stars; 


or in the Procefs;-and thereupon the Writ of Error » 
is brought to remedy this Overfight; which Writ — 


Wall, or a Rampart, carried on with Ladders to 
mount up upon it, without going on inform, breaking 
Ground, or carry:ng on of Works to fecure the Men. 
ESCARP: See Scharp. ; 
ESCHAR, is a Cruft, or hard Skin, Rind, or 
Shell brought over any Ulcer, or raifed witha red 
hot Searing-Iron. 
FESCHAROTIE, is a Searing-Iron, astual Fone, 
a Cautery, or the like, which burns the Skin and 
Flefh into a crufty Subftance. Blanchard. 
ESCHEAT, in Law, fignifies any Lands or o- 
ther Profits that fall to a Landlord within his Man- 
nor by way of Forfeiture, or the Death of his Te- 
nant, dying without Heir General ox Special, ot lea- 
ving his Heir within Age, and Unmarried. Mag. 
Charta , Chap. 31. 
-ESCHEATOR, is an Officer who takes notice 
of the King’s Efcheats in the Country, and certifies 
them into the Exchequer. 
ESCOCHEON of Pretence, is an 
Inefcocheon, or little Efcocheon, 
which a Man that hath married an 
Heirefs, and hath Iffue by her, may 
bear over his own Coat of Arms, 
and init the Arms of his Wife; 
and the furviving Ifue will bear 
both Coats Quarterly. 


ESCOUADE, is ufually the third part of the 
Company of Foot; ’tis fo divided for mounting of 
Guards, and for the more convenient relieving 
one another: “Tis equivalent to a Brigade of a 
Troop of Horfe, 

ESCUTCHEON (from Scutum a Shield) is the 
Coat or Field on which any Arms are born in He- 
taldry; ‘tis ufually of this Form: 
And in it the Heralds give divers 
Names to feveral Points or Places: 
Thus, the Point D, they call the 
Dexter Chief ; C, is the Middle 


Point; H, is called the Alonour 
Point ; and F, the Fe/fe Port; N, 
is called the Nombril Point; and d, 
the Dexter-Bafe ; B, the Middle ; ands, the Sini- 
fter Bafe-Point, 

ESPAULEMENT, the fame with Epaulement, a 
Work in Fortification made on the Side of a Baftion, 
of either Earth thrown up, Gabions, Faftines, 6c. 


And thofe Epaulements which are for the Places of 


Arms for the Cavalry behind the Trenches, are ufu- 
ally made only of Fafcines and Earth. This Word 
fignifies alfo fometimes a Demi-Bafticn ; and fome- 
times “tis ufed for a Square Orillon, or a Square 
Mals of Earth, faced or lined with a Wall, defigned 
to cover the Cannon of a Cazemate. 

ESPAUL, or Epaule; (which fee in Fortificati- 
on, the fame with the Shoulder of a Baftion, or the 
Angle of the Shoulder; which fee. 

FSPLEES, a Term in Law, fighifying the full 
Profit that the Ground or Land yieldeth, 

. .ESPLENADE, a Term in Fortification, the fame 
with the Glacis: of the Counterfcarp originally ; 
but now ‘tis ufually taken for the empty Space be- 
tween the Glacis of a Cittadel,.and the firft Houfes 
of the Town. 

ESSENCE, is that which conftitutes the peculiar 
Nature of any thing, and makes it be what it is. 
Thus the Effénce of a Circle is, that its Radii, or 

emi-diamcters be all equal; the Fffence of a Square 

, that it have 4 Right-angles, and 4. equal Right- 
lined Sides. 

» ESSENCE alfo,.in Chymiftry, fignifies the Ba/- 


Chief; and S, the Sinifler Chief 


EST 


| famick part of any thing feparated from the thicker’ 
| Matter, fo that whenever this is done by means of 


Extraction, the Balfamick part is called Efjence, 
by way of Eminence; fometimes thickned Juices 


| are called Effences: But “tis better to ‘call thefe by 


their own Name, to avoid Confufion.. Some call 
Compounds of Oil and Sugar Effences; but it is 
an Abufé of the Word. Blanchard. 
ESSENDI quietum de Tolonia, is a Writ that li- 
eth for Citizens and Burgeffes of any City or Town, 
that hath a Charter or Prefcription, to exempt them 
from Toll through the whole Realm, if the fame 
happen to be any where exacted of them. 
ESSENTIAL Properties, are fuch as neceflarily 
depend on the Nature’ and Effence of any thirg. 
Thus “tis the Effential Property of every Restilineal 
Triangle, to have the Sum of its 3 Angles equal to 
2 Right ones. And of every Reétangled Triangle to 
have the Square of the Hypotenufe equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of the Legs. : 
ESSENTIAL Salt of Plants is thus drawn: The 
Plant is pounded ina Mortar, and its Juice extra- 
cted and filtrated, which after that is fet in a Cellar, 
or fome fuch cool Place to Cryftallize, and the Sale 
will fhoot out into Cryftals every way. This Sale: 
is the true or Bifential Salt of the Plant; for here 
is no Change at all made in it by the force of Fire, 


| but the means of drawing it are eafy and natural, 


__ ESSERE, Stra, and Sare, are little Puthes or 
Wheals, fomething red and hard, which quickly in- 
fect the whole Body with a violent itching, as if one 
were {tung with Bees, or Wafps, orFlies, or Nettles; 
yet they vanifh after a little time, and leave the 
Skin as fmooth and well colour’d as before. It dif- 
fers from an Epimychis in this, that an Epznychis 
{weats out Matter, but an Effere does not. Blan- 
chard. 

ESSOYNE, in Law, fignifies the Allegation ofan 
Excufe from him that is fummon’d to appear, and 
anfwer to an Adtion Real, or to perform Suit to a 
Court Baron upon juft Caufe of Abfence. This the 
Civilians call Excufatio. 

The Caufes that ferve to Effoyne any Man fum- 
mon’d, are divers; but drawn chiefly to 5 Heads: 
Whereof 

The Firft is, Ultra Mare, whereby the Defendant 
fhall have 4c Days. 

The Second, De Terra Sanita, where the Defen- 
dant fhall have a Year anda Day, and thefe muft 
be laid in the beginning of the Plea. 

The Third is called, Malo Veniendi, call'd alfo 
Connon Ejfoyne. 

The Fourth is, De malo le&ti. 

The Fifth, De Servitio Regis. 

ESSONIO de malo lecli, is a Writ dire&ted to 
the Sheriff, for the fending of 4 lawful Knights to 
view one that hath Effoyn’d himfelf, De malo lett. 

ESTIVAL Occident: See Occtdent. 

ESTIVAL Orient : See Orient. 

ESTIVAL Solfice. 

ESTOPPEL, (in Law) fignifies as much as an 
Impediment, or Bar of an Aétion, growing from his 
own Fa@, that hath, or otherwife might have had 
this Aion. 

ESTREAT, in Law, is ufed for the true Copy 
or Duplicate of an Original Writing. : 

For Example, Of Amerciaments or Penalties fet 
down in the Rolls of a Court, to be levied by the 
Bayliff, or other Officer, of every Man for his Of- 
fence, 

ESTREPE, in Law, is to make Spoil by a Te- 
nant for Life in Lands, or Woods, to the Prejudice 
of him in Reverfion. 

And 


RE 


EVA 


And Eftrepament fignifies. the Spoil made by Te- 


nant for Life upon any Lands or Woods, to the Pre- | 


judice of the Reverfioner. 


© ESURINE Saits, are fuch’ as.are of a corroding, 


fretting, and eating Nature; they abound in the Air’ 
of Places fituate ‘near the Sea fide, and where great. 


Quantities of Coal are burnt; as appears from the 
fpeedy rufting of the Iron-Bars in the Windows, 
€c. of Houfes built in firch ‘Places, 

ETAPPE, in the Art of War, is the Allowance of 


Provifions and Forage, which Soldiers have in their | 


March thro” the Kingdom to or from Winter-Quar- 
‘ters. Wherefore the 


ETAPPIER, is he that contra&ts with any Goun- 


try, or Territory, for furnifhing Troops in their 
\farch with Provifions and Forage. ie 

ETATE probanda: See tate probanda, 

ETCHING, isa way ued in making Prints, by 
drawing witha Needle upon a Copper-plate cover- 
éd over'with aGrotind of Wax, sac. and well black- 
ed with the Smoke of a Link, that it may take off 
the Figure of the Drawing or Print, which having 
its back-fide Tin&tured with white Lead, will by 
running over the frucken-out Lines with a Sif, 
imprefs the exact Figure on the Black or Red 
Ground ; which Figure is afterwards with Needles, 
drawn deeper quite thro’ the Ground, and all the 
Shadows and Hatchmgs put in; and then a, Wax 
Border being made all round the Plate, there is pour- 
ed on a fufficient Quantity of well-tempered 4qua- 
Forts, which infinuating into the Stroaks , made 
by the Needles in the Ground, eats the Figure of the 
Print or Drawing into the Copper-Plate. There is 
no certain Time in which this is done, but ufually 
the Aqua-Fortts will eat deep enough in about half 
an Hour. Brown's Ars Piétoria. 

ETHERIAL O7/, fo the Chymifts call a very fine 
or exalted Oil, or rather Spirit that is inflammable ; 
as Ozl of Turpentine, 67. 

ETHICKS, is that Art which teaches us to feck 
out thofe Rulés and Meafures of Human A€tions, 
that lead to true Morality and Happinefs ; and which 
acquaints us with the Means to praétice them. 

TheWriters upon it ufually divide itinto twoParts; 

The Firft contains an Account of the Nature of 
Moral Good and Evil, And 
* The other Entimerates the feveral Virtues in 
which the Practice and Exercife of Morality confifts ; 
and which are the proper Means for us to obtain 
true Felicity, the End of all Moral AStions. 

ETHMOIDALIS , is a’ Suture that furrounds a 
Bone of that Name, and feparates it from the Bones 
which are about it. 

ETHMOIDES, is a Bone which re‘embles a 
Sieve, placed above the inner part of the Nofe, and 
full of little Holes to receive the Serous and Pitui- 
tous Humours from’the foft Pappy Proceffes of the 
Brain, » Blanchard. 

ETYMOLOGY, is that part of Grammar, which 
teaches the Original of Words, in order the better 
to diftinguith and eftablith their true Signification. 

EVANID, fo fome call thofe Colours which are 
not of very long duration, as thofe in the Rainbow, 
in Clouds before and after Sun-fet, gape. Thefe alfo 
are called Fentaffical and Emphatical Colours ; 
which feet? 22. ; 

EVAPORATION, in Chymiftry, is when any 
Liquor is fet over a gentle Heat, that the Fire may 
gently carry off fome of the Moifture, and yet not 


leffen the Quantity of the Matter the Liquor is’ 


impregnated with; to Evatorate to a Pellicle: See 
Pelliclz. 


E aXqA 
EUCHYMIA, is a good Temper of the Blood, 
or other Jnices,or Fluids in an Animal Body. 


EUCRASIA, isa good Temper of the Parts_of 
the Body. = 


EVECTION, or Lzbration of the Moon, is an 


Inequality in her Motion, by which, at or near.the 


Quarters, fhe is not in that Line which pafleth thro” 


the Center of the Earth tothe Sun, as the is atzher 
Syzygies, or Conjunfion and Oppofition, but, makes 


an Angle with that Line of 2 Degrees 50 Minutes, » 


gocording te the Obfervation of Tycho and Bullial- 
US. 


The Moon revolving uniformly about her Axis, 


in a Month’s time, makes her Day to be of.a Month © 


in length; and her Face always is turned the fame 
way towards the lower Umbilicus of her Orbit; and 
for that Reafon, andthe Pofition of the Umbilicus, 
deviates this way and that way a little from. the 
Earth ; which is her Lzbration im Longitude: But 
her Libration in Latitude, is occafioned .by the In- 
clination of the Moon’s Axis to the Plane-of-the 
Orbit. . 
_ EVEN Number, is that which maybe divided 
into two Parts; as 4, 10, 40, €9c. are Even Num- 
bers, forafmuch as each of them may be divided in- 
to two equal Parts, 


EVENLY Even, is that which an Boon Number 


doth meafure by an Even one; as 32 is faid to bea 
Number Evenly Even, becaufe 8, an Even Number, 
doth Meafure it by 4, which is likewife an Even 
Number. 

EVENLY Odd, is that which an Even Number 
doth meafure by an Odd one; as 30, which 2 or 
6, Even Numbers , do meafure by 15 or'5) Odd 
Numbers. - 

EUEXIA, is a good found Habit of Body. 

EVOLUTION, is ufed by Dr. Pell, and others, 
for the Extraction of Roots out of any Powers; and 
fo is direGly contrary to Involution; which fee. 

EVOLUTION, in Taéticks, is the Motion made 
by a Body of Men-in changing their Pofture, or 
Form of drawing up; either to make good the 


Ground they are upon, or to poffefs themfelves of ~ 


another ; that fo they may attack the Enemy, or 
receive his Onfet more advantageotfly: And thefe 


Evolutions, are Doubling of Ranks, or of Files, Coun-~ 


termarches, and Wheelings. 
EUPEPSIA, a good and eafy Digeftion, 
EUPHORIA, is the well-bearing of the Opera- 


tion of a Medicine; that is, when the Sick Perfon | ' 


finds himfelf eas’d or relievd by it; then they fay 

it wrought upon the Patient cum Euphoria. 
EUPNOEFA, is aright natural Refpiration. 
EUPORIA, is an eafy Preparation of Medicines 


or the Eafinefs of their Operation. » Blanchard. ; 


EURYTHMY, in Archite@ure, fignifies the ex? * 


act Proportion between all the Parts of a Building. 


chard. 2 

EUSTOMACHUS, is a good Stomach} as alfo 
Meat convenient for it. 

EUSTYLE, in Archite&ture, is a kind of Edifice 
where the Pillars are placed at a moft convenient’ 
diftance one from another; the Jutercolummniations 
being all juft two Diameters and a quarter of the’ 
Pillar, except thofe in the middle of the Face before 
and behind, which are in diftance three Diameters. 

EUTHANASIA, is a foft quiet Death, or an” 
eafy Paflage out of this World, 2 ¥ 

EUTROPHIA, is a due Nourifhment of the® 


Body. 
EXACERBATIO: See Paroxyfimus. : 
| ' EXAs 


EUSARCOS, is one that is well flefhed. Blan-. - 


heat as ete Sale —_ ee a a 2 2 ‘ 
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EXACTION, in Law, isa Wrong done by an 
Officer or one pretending to have Authority in ta- 
king a Reward or Fee for that which the Law al- 
lows not. The Difference between Exatizon and 
Extortion is this: 

Extortion, is where an Officer extorts more than 
his Due. 

_ Exaétion, is where he wrefts a Fee or Reward 
where none is due. eS 

EXRESIS, is an Extraction of things out of 
the Body, that are hurtful to it. 

“EXAGOON, the fame with Hexagon. 

EXAMINERS 7 Chancery, are two Officers that 
Examine, upon Oath, Witneffes produced on either 
fide, upon fuch Interrogatories as the Parties to 
any Suit do exhibit to that purpofe; and fometimes 
the Parties themfelves are by particular order ex- 
amined alfo by them. 

-EXANASTOMOSIS, is an opening of the Ex- 
tremity of the Veffels. Blanchard. 

EXANTHEMA, is a certain Efflorefcence upon 
the Skin of the Head, like thofe which appear in the 
Skin of the whole Body. It is deferibed two ways by 
Sennertus; one is, that at leaft it changes the colour 
of the Skin, as in continued malignant Fevers, 
wherein the Skin is {potted as with Flea-bites; the 
other is, when certain little Swellings break out of 
the Skin, which may be call'd Papille. Blanchard. 

EXARTHREMA, the fame with Luxatio,. 

_EXARTICULATION: See D/flocatzon. 
~EXCENTRICK, the fame with Eccentrick. 

EXCEPTIO, is the incorporation or mixture of 
dry Powders with fome Moifture cr other., Thus 
EleGuaries are made, Powders and Pulps are mixt 
with Honey or Syrup ; and the Powder of Pills with, 
Syrup, Honey, Wine or Juice. 

EXCEPTIVE Propofittons, are thofe where a 
Thing is affirmed of the whole Subject, except 
fome one of the Inferiors of the Subject, by. ad- 
‘ding a Particle of Exception, which denotes that 
what is predicated does not agree with that In- 
'ferior, which vifibly includes two Judgments, and 
‘tenders thofe Propofitions compofed in Senfe. As 
if one fhould fay, None of the Seéts of the ancient 
'Philofophers, except that of the Platonic, have ac- 
/Knowledg’d God to be Incorporeal. The Covetous 

) Man does nothing well, but when he dies. 

EXCHANGE, in Common Law, is as much as 
Permutation with the Civilians. Wt hath a pecu- 
fiar Signification, and is ufed for that Compenfation 

which the Warranter muft make to the Warrantee, 

Value for Value, if the Land warranted be reco- 

vered from the Warrantee, _ 

EXCHEQUER, is the Court or Place to which 
are brought all. the Revenues belonging to the 
Crown. 4 

This Court confifts, as it were, of two Parts, 

whereof one dealeth Specially, in the hearing and 
“deciding of all Caufes appertaining to the Prince’s 
Coffers : The other is called, The Receipt of the Ex- 
| chequer, which is properly employ’d in the receiving 
)and paying Money, It is alfo a. Court of Record, 
whercin all Caufes touching the Revenues of the 
| Crown are handled, ae 

EXCISION, the cutting out, or cutting off of 
|any part of the Body. 

“EXCLAMATION, is a violent Extenfion of the 
Voice, when the Mind comes to-be difturbed and a- 
| gitated with fome furious Impulfe or Paffion. 
EXCLUSIVE Propofitions, are thofe which de- 
‘Note, that a Predicate {0 agrees with its Subject, as 
|tO agree with that alone, and no other: Whence it 
(follows, that they include two @arious Judgments, 
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and by confequence are compofed in Senfe. Which 
is expreffed by the Word (only) or fome fuch like 
Words: Thus, Virtue only makes Nobility, nothing 
elfe renders a Man traly Noble. 

EXCOMMUNICATO Capiendo, is a Writ 
directed to the Sheriff, for the Apprehenfion of him 
who ftandeth obftinately excommunicated Fort 
Days; for fuch a one not feeking Abfolution, hath, 
or may have, his Contempt certified into the Chan- 
cery; whence iffucth this Writ for the laying of him 
up without Bail or Mainprife, until he conform 
himéfelf. 

EXCOMMUNICATO Dehberando, is a Writ 
to the under Sheriff, for the Delivery of an Excom- 
municate Perfon out of Prifon, upon Certificate of 
the Ordinary. of his Conformity to the JurifdiGion 
Ecclefiaftical. 

EXCOMMUNICATO Recipiendo, is a Writ 
whereby Perfons excommunicated being for their 
Obftinacy committed to Prifon, and unlawfully de- 
livered thence before they have given Caution to 
obey the Authority of the Church, are commanded 
to be fought for, and laid up again. 

EXCORIATION, is when the Skin is rubb’d 
or torn off, or fretted away from any part of the 
Flefh. Hie we; 

EXCORTICATION: Sce Decorticaticn. 

“EXCREMENTS, of an Animal Body, are 
whatfoever is feparated from the Aliments after 
Concostion, and is to be thrown out of the Body; 
as the Moifture of the Mouth, Spittle, Snot, Milk, 
Bile, Sweat, the Wax of the Ears, the Excrements 
of the Belly and Bladder. Blanchard. e 

EXCRESCENCE, any fort’ of Swelling, and 
more particularly a Flefhy Tumour. 

EXCRETION, the feparating of Exctements 
or Excrementitious Humours from the Aliments 
and Blood. 

EXECUTION, in Common Law, fignifies the 
laft Performance of an Act: As.of a Fine, or of a 
Fudgment , that of a Fine, is the obtaining Poffeffi- 
on actually of things. Contained in the fame by ver- 
tue thereof, which is either by Entry into the Lands, 
or by Writ. P 

There are two forts of Executions, one Final, 
another witha Ozoufque tending to an End. 

An Execution Final, is that which maketh Mo- 
ney of the Defendant’s Goods, or extendeth his 
Lands, and delivereth them to the Plaintiff; for * 
this the Party accepteth in Satisfaction, and this is 
the End of the Suit, and all that the King’s Writ 
commandeth to bedone. 

The other Sort with a Quoufque is tending to an 
End, and not Final, as in the Cafe of a Capias ad 
Satisfaciendum, éfc. This is not Final, but the 
Body of the Party is to be taken, to the intent and 
purpofe to fatisfy the Defendant; and his Impri- 
fonment is not abfolute, but until the Defendant do 
fatisfy: So that the Body is but a Pledge for the 
Debt. 

EXECUTIONE facienda, is a Writ command- 
ing Exeeution of a Judgment. - - 

EXECUTIONE facienda in Withernamuum, 1s 
a Writ that lieth for the taking of his Cattle, who 
formerly hath conyey'd out of the Country the Cat- 
tle of another; fo that the Bayliff having Authority 
from the Sheriff to replevy the Cattle fo convey 'd 
away, could not execute his Charge. 

EXECUTOR, is he that is appointed by any 
Man in his Lat Will and Teftament, to have the 
difpofing of all his Subftance, according to the Con- 
tents of the faid Will. This Executor is either Par- 
ticular ox Univerfal: Particular, as if this or that . 

Oo thing 
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thing only be committed to his Charge: Univer{al, 
1 


f all. 

EXECUTOR de fon tort, is he that takes upon 
him the Office of an Executor by Intrufion, not be- 
ing fo conftituted by the Teftator, nor for want 
thereof appointed by the Ordinary to Admini- 


fer. 

EXEGESIS Numerofa aut Linealis,is the Numeral 
or Lineal Solution or Extra@ion of Roots out of 
Adfetted Equations in Algebra, firt invented by Vie- 
ta. Ozanam calls it La Rhetique. Of this you have 
a very good Account by the Famous Mr. Collins, in 
Phil. eee NV. AGo wish } 

EXEM LIFICATION of Letters Patents, is a 
Copy or Duplicate of Letters Patents, made from 
the Inrollment thereof, and fealed with the Great 
Seal of England; which Exemplifications are as 
effectual to ke fued or pleaded as the Originals 
themfelves. 

Note, That nothing but 
to be Exemplified. 

EXEMPLIFICATIONE, 
the Exemplification of an Original. ; 

EX gravi Querela, is_a Writ that lieth for him 
to whom any Lands or Tenements in Fee within 
a City, Town, or Borough, being devifable, . are 
devifed by Will, and the Heir of the Devifor en- 
treth into them, and detaineth them from him. 

EXHALATION, is whatever is raifed up from 
the Surface of the Earth or Water by Means of the 
Heat of theSun, that of the Subterraneous Fire, €97¢. 
fuch as Vapours, Mifts, Fogs, €gc. 

EXHAUSTED Receiver, is that Body or Vef- 
fel of Glafs, éefc. which hath the Air drawn out of 
it by Mr. Boyle's, or any other Engine for that pur- 
pofe ; and which, tho’ not containing an abfolute 
Vacuum, feems to be empty of all true Elaftick 
Air, and therefore is, properly fpeaking, Exhbaufted 
of Air. 

EXHAUSTIONS, a Term in Mathematicks, 
where they have what they call, The Method of Ex- 
hauftions, of frequent Ufe in the Ancient Mathema- 
ticians, fuch as Exclid, Archimedes, ee This is 
founded on what Euchd faith in his Tenth Book, 
viz. That thofe Quantities while Difference 1s lefs 
than any affignable, are equal; tor if they were une- 
qual, be the Difference never fo fmall, yet it may be 
fo multiplied, as to become greater than either of 
them; if not fo, then it is really nothing. This 
fie affumes in the Proof of the firft Prop. of Book to. 


Matter of Record ought 


isa Wut granted for 


which is, That of from the greater of two Quantt- 
ties you take more than its Half, and from the Re- 


mainder more than its Half, and fo continually, there 
will at length remain a Quantity le[s than exther of 
thofe propofed. 
On this Foundation they demonftrate, That if 
a Regular Polygon of infinite Sides be infcribed in, 
or circumfcribed about a Circle, the Space that is 
the Difference between the Circle and the Polygon 
will, by degrees, be quite exhaufted, and the Circle 
equal to the Polygon: Vid. Archimed. de Dimenfione 
Circuli. Wallis's Algebra, P.280. Pardie’s Elements 
of Geometry, Book 4. Prop. 28. : 
EXHIBIT, in Law, is when a Deed, Acquittance, 
or other Writing, is in a Chancery Suit exhibited to 
be proved by Witnefs; and the Examiner writes on 
the back, That it was fhewed to fuch a one at the 
fame time of his Examination : This is there call’d 
An Exhibit. 
EXIGENDARY : See Exigenter. 
EXIGENT, is a Writ that lieth where the De- 
fendant in an Aion Perfonal cannot be found, nor 


any thing within the County whereby he may be | 
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Attached or Diftrained; and is directed to the 
Sheriff, to proclaim and call five County Days one 
after another, charging him to appear under the 
pain of Outlawry. This Writ lieth alfo in an In- 
ditment of Felony, where the Party indicted cane 
not be found. 

EXIGENTER, is an Officer in the Court of 
Common Pleas, whereof thete aré Four. They make. 
all Exigents and Proclamations in all Actions where 


Procefs of Outlawry doth lie, and Writs of Sie ae 
xia : * 


fedeas, as well as the Protonotaries upon fuch 
gents as were made &n their Offices. But making 


Writs of Superfedeas is now taken from them by an ~ 5 


Officer in the fame Court. 


EX Mero motu, are Words formerly ufed in any — af 
Charter of the Prince, whereby he fignifieth, That ‘a 
he doth that which is contained in the Charter, of 
his own Will and Motion, without Petition or Sug- 
geftion made by any other ; and the Effect of thefe 
Words, are to bar all Exceptions that might be 
taken unto the Inftrument wherein they be con- 
tained, by alledging, That the Prince in pafling that & 


Charter, was abusd by any falfe Suggeftion. 


EXOMPHALOS, is a Protuberance of the Na- " ‘ 


vel, common to Infants. 


EXONERATIONE Sef, is a Writ that lieth 
for a King’s Ward to be disburthened of all Suit, — 
€9c. to the County, Hundred, Leet, or Court-Baron, — 


during the time of his Wardfhip. 


EXOPHTHALMIA, is a Protuberance of the Me 


Eye, out of its natural pofition. 


EXOSTOSIS, is a Protuberance of the Bones ‘ 


out of their natural place. 


EXPANSION. Mr. Lock faith this Word ex- 
preffes the Idea which we have of Laffeng Diflancey i. 
all whofe parts exift together, which is a Metaphyfi- 
cal Notion of the Word. What is meant by iting — 


Phyfical Senfe, you will in part fee under Explofion, 


Tho’ Expanfion, among Naturalifts, is often taken _ 
alfo for the fwelling or increafe of the apparent — 


Bulk of the Fluids when agitated by Heat. And 
the Quantity of this, in feveral Inflances, Mr. Hadley 
gives in Philof. Tranf. N.197. where he thews, That 


by Experiment Water was found by him to expand 


it felf one 26th part of its Bulk when it was made 


to boil, but hardly would it expand at all by 2 mo- — 


derate Heat. 
But Mercury did with a very gentle Heat expand 
it felf one 74th part of its.ufual bulk when cold. 


Spirit of Wine, withan Heat (at higheft) that was _ 


much lefs than that of boiling Water, expanded it 
{elf gradually till it had increafed to a rath part of 


its bulk when cold, and then fell a boiling and e-_ 


mitting Bubbles copioufly. 


than the Water ufually takes up. 


Spaces unto which Air of a given Quantity is compre{- 
fed, are reciprocally proportionable to the compreffing 
Weights. 


proves, Affron. P. 407. That a Globe of Air of but 
fion as it will have at a Semidiameter’s Diftance of 


ons, as far as, and far beyond the Sphere of Satura. 
EX PARTE ta/is, is a Writ that lyeth for a Bay-- 
liff or Receiver, that having Auditors affigned to hear 
his Account, cannot obtain of them reafonable Al 
lowances, but is caft into Prifon by them. The man- 
ner in this cafe, is to take this Writ out of the Chan- 
cery, directed to the Sheriff, to take the four Main- 
pernors, 


: 


There is alfo an Expanjfion of Water made by | 
freezing, which Mr. Boy/e, in his Book of Cald, — 
tellsus, he found to be about +; part of a Space more 


The Law of the Expanfion of Air is this, That the ; 


Philof. Tranf. N.13. Whence Dr.Gregory 
one Inch in Diameter, if it had fo great an Expan- 


the Earth from it, will fill all the Planetary Regi- 
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pernors, to bring his Body before the Barons. of the | 


Exchequer, at a Day certain, and to warn the Lord 
to appear at the fame time. 

EXPECTANT, Fee, in Common Law, fignifies 
Land given to a Man, and to the Heirs of his Body, 
the Remainder to him and his Heirs: Here is a Fec- 
Simple Expestant after the Eftate Tayle. 

EXPENSIS miilitam levandts, is a Writ directed 
to the Sheriff, for levying the Allowance for Knights 
an Parliament. 

_ EXPENSIS wetitum non levandis ab hominibus de 
dominico, nec a Nativis, is a Writ to pronibit the 
Sheriff from levying any Allowance for the Knights 
of the Shire, upon thofe that hold in ancient De- 
mefne, 6c. 

EXPECTORATION, the raifing and cafting 
forth of Phlegm, or other Matter, out of the Lungs. 

EXPERIMENTUM Cruczs, is fuch an Experi- 

ment, as like a Crofs fet up where divers ways meet, 

“to dire&t Travellers in their true Courfe, guides 

and direéts Men into the true Knowledge of the Na- 
ture of the Thing they enquire after. 

EXPIRATION, is an alternate Contraftion of 
the Cheft, whereby the Air, together with fuliginous 
Vapours, is expelled by the Wind-pipe. 

EXPLOSION, properly fignifies a Hiffing off 
the Stage, but by Naturalifts an Action of the Ani- 
mal Spirits, whereby the Nerves are fuddenly con- 
tracted ; the Reafon is, That fome Heterogeneous 
Particles are mixed with the Animal Spirits, by 
which they are violently expanded and driven into 
a Confufion, like the parts of fired Gunpowder. 
‘That violent Effervefcence, Ebullition and Expan- 
fion which arifes from the mixture of fome contra- 
“ry Liquors, is called Explofion, of which Mr. Boyle 

gives feveral Experiments at the End of his Experi- 
ments about Flame and Air; as when Spirit of Ni- 
tre and Spirit of Wine, Oil of Vitriol and Oil of 
Turpentine, and when Oil of Vitriol and Sal Armo- 
niac are mingled together. 

EXPONENT of the Ratio,or Proportion between 
any two Numbers or Quantities, is the Quotient a- 
xifing when the Antecedent is divided by the Confe- 
quent. Thus 6 is the Exponent of the Ratio which 
30 hath to 5. Alfoa Rank of Numbers in Arith- 
metical Progreflion, beginning from o, and placed 
overa Rank of Numbers in Geometrical Progref- 
fion, are called Judices, or Exponents: And in this is 
founded all the Reafon and Demonftration of Loga- 
rithins 3 for Addition and Subftrattion of thefe Ex- 
ponents, anfwers to Mulplication and Divifion in 
the Geometrical Numbers, as you will find more at 
large in the Word Logarithm. 


EXPRESSION, in Chymiftry or Pharmacy, is | 


the Term for the Aion of preffing out the Juices or 
Oils of Vegetables; and thus Oils fo made, are 
called Oils by Expreffon; as thofe made by Fire are 
called Stillatious Oils, 

EXPREST Oils, are thofe that are prepared by 
_ {queezing out the oily Juice of Fruits or Seeds; fuch 
_ as Oil Olive, Oil of Sweet and Bitter Almonds, 

EXTASY, is a Depravation of the Judgment and 

aga familiar to Mad and Melancholy Per- 

fons. 

__EXTENDI facias, isa Writ commonly called, 

A Writ of Extent, whereby the Value of the Land, 
| &F¢. is commanded to be made and levyed in di- 
| vers Cafes. 

EXTENSOR Carpi Radialis, isa Mutcle of the 
| Wrift, by fome called Bicornis ard Radiaus externus. 
” It has two Beginnings, and indeed feems to be two 
| diftin&t Mutcles, the outermoft arifing flefhy above 
» the external Portuberance of the Os Huneri,immedi- 


ately below the Supinator Radii Longws, in its deftent 
becomes a flefhy Belly, and grows Tendinous above 
the middle of the Radius. The other Beginning of 
this Mufcle is partly Flethy and partly Tendinous 
below the former, either from the Apex of the Extu- 
berance of the Os Humeri or fuperior part of the 
Radiws, and continues Flethy fomewhat lower 
than the Superior, both Tendons marching under 
the Extenfores Pollicis, ran under the Ligamentam 
Annulare, and are inferted to the {uperior parts of 
the Offa metacarpi of the Fore and Middle Fin- 
ers, 

EXTENSOR Carpi Ulnaris, is a Mucle of the 
Wnift, which hath an acute tendinous Beginning from 
the outward Extuberance of the Os Humev1, and” 
becomes Flefhy as it deftendeth, according to the 
Length of the Cybit, growing Tendinous again as 
it marcheth over the inferior part of the Ulna; and 
paffing under the Annular Ligament, it is inferted 
to the fuperior part of the Metacarpal Bone of the 
Little Finger. “If this Mutcle and the Ulmaris Flex- 
or act, they move the Hand fideways towards the 
Ulna; and in like manner, if the Radialis Flexor and 
Extenfor a&, they move it towards the Radiws. 

EXTENSOR Digitorum Communis, feu Digito- 
rum Tenfor, isa Mufcle of the Fingers, which has 
an acute tendinous Origination from the outward 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri between the Exten- 
fores Carp2, becoming Flefhy in lefs than half its 
progrefs. tis divided into three portions, which 
become fo many Tendons, (of which the Middle- 
moft is the longeft) pafling under their Annular Li- 
gaments between the loweft parts of the Ula and 
Radius, march feparately over the Dorfum Manu, 
and remitting tendious Filaments to each other as 
they pafs the firft Internodes of cach Finger, and 
are afterwards inferted to the fuperior parts of the 
firft, fecond, and third Bones of the four, middle, 
and third Fingers., 

There being no Force required in the Extenfion 
of the Fingers, we need not wonder that the Mu- 
{cles employ’d in that Office, are no larger in pro- 
portion to their Antagonifts, 

EXTENSOR Jndicis, feu Indicator, isa Mufcle 
of the Fingers, which arifes Flefhy from the middle 
of the external part of the Ulma, next the Redixs, 
immediately below the Extenfores Pollicis, and de- 
fcending obliquely, becomes Tendinous as it paffes 
under the Annular Ligament at the lower part of the 
Radis and Carpus, palling over the Os Metacarpi 
Indicts, and joining with the Tendon of the Exten- 
for Communis, is inferted with it to the faperior part 
of the third Bone of the Fore Finger. The Tendon 
of it is fometimes divided. Its Name declares its 
Ufe, which is to extend the Fore Finger. 

EXTENSOR primi Internodii Pollicis, is a Mu- 
{cle of the Thumb which arifes Tendinous from the 
upper part of the Ulna, immediately below the Su- 
pimator Radi brevis, foon growing Flefhy, and be- 
comes Tendinous again as it defcends obliquely o- 
ver the Tendons of the Radzalis Extenfor, and is 
inferted to the fuperior part of the firit Bone of the 
Thumb. This is divided into two, and fometimes 
into three diftin@ Mufcles. 4 

EXTENSOR Secundi Internodii Offis Pollicis, is 
a Mulele of the Thumb, which arifes broad and 
flelhy from that part of the Radims next the Ulza, 
and becoming Tendinous, paffes under the fame 
Involucrum with the Tendons of the Extenfor primt, 
€%c. to its Implantation of the fuperior part of the 
fecond Bone to the Thumb. 

EXTENSOR tertit Internodi? Offs Pollicis , is 
a Mufcle of the Thumb, which has a broad, partly 

O02 tendi- 
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rendinous, but chiefly flefhy Origination from. the 
Ulna, immediately below the beginning of the Ex- 
tenor primi Internodii, ot between it and the Indi- 
cator; as alfo from the Ligament between the laft 
named Bone and the Radivs, whence defcending 
obliquely, becoming Tendinous as it marches in a 
proper Szmus on the inferior Appendzx of the Radzus, 
wherein it’s enclofed by its Annular Ligament, and 
paffts over the two Tendons of the Radzalis extenfors 
to its Infertion at the fuperior part of the third Bone 
of the Thumb. When this atts, it does not only 
extend the Thumb, but brings it fomewhat back- 
wards, infomuch that fome Perfons can place it on 
the fuperior and back part of the Offa Metacarpt. 

EXTENSOR sminimi digiti, is a Mufcle which 
arifes partly Tendinous at the Extremity of the ex- 
ternal Apophy/is of theOs Humeri; and partly Flefhy 
fiom the fuperior part of the Uma, between the 
Extenfor Communis Digitorum, and Mufculi Ulna- 
ris Extenfor, and becoming Tendinous as it paffes 
under the Lzgamentum Annulare at the Carpus, 2 
is there divided into two, fometimes three Tendons, 

which are united in one at its Infertion to the fuperior 
part of the third Bone of the Little Finger. Its 
Name declares its Action. 

EXTENSOR Pollicis Pedis Brevis, is a Mutcle 
of the great Toe, arifing Flefhy from the fore part 
of the Os Calcis, being dilated into a Belly, foon 
becomes a long flender Tendon, pafling obliquely 

over the upper part of the Foot, and is inferted to 
the fuperior part of the fecond Bone of the great 
Toe, which it extends or pulls upwards. 

EXTENSOR Pollicis Pedis Longus, isa Mufcle 
of the great Toe, which takes its Beginning large 
and flefhy, from the fore part of the Fibula, from 
immediately below its fuperior Appendix, to four 
Finger’s Breadth above the inferior one, and defcend- 
ing under the Ligamentum Annulare of the Tarfus, 
between the Tendon of the Tibialis Anticus and 
thofe Tendons of Extenfor Pedis Longus, and march- 
ing along the fuperior part of the Foot, is inferted 
to the upper part of the fecond Bone of the Great 
Toe. Its Name intimates its Ufe to be, to extend 
the Toe. 

EXTENT, in Law, hath two Significations, 
fometimes fignifying a Writ or Commiffion to the 
Sheriff for the valuing of Lands or Tenements; 
fometimes the A&t of the Sheriff upon this Writ. 
But it frequently fignifies the Eftimate or Valuation 
of Lands, which, when done to the utmoft Value, 
was faid to be in the full Extent. 

EXTERGENT Remedies: See Abftergent. 

EXTERIOR Polygon: See. Polygon exterior. 
~ EXTERIOR Talus: See Talus. 

EXTERNAL Angles: See Angles external. 

EXTERNUS Auris, vel Luxator externus, isa 
Mufele which lies in the upper part of the Meatus 
Auditorius, having a thort flefhy Body, with a long 
{lender Tendon. It arifes from the external and 
fuperior Margin of the Meatus Auditorius, foon be- 
coming a flender Tendon, paffes directly to the 
upper part of the Membrana Tympani, on which it 
defcends for fome fpace to its Infertion in the long 
Procefg of the Malleus, where it is contiguous to 
the faid Membrane. This draws the Manubrium 
of the Malleus, together with the Membrana Tym- 
pani, forwards. 

EXTIRPATIONE, is a Writ Judicial that ly- 
eth againft him, who, after a Verdict found againft 
him for Land, gc. doth malicioufly overthrow a- 
ny Houfe upon it, ¢fc. And tis either ante Fudi- 
cium, or pot Fudicium. 


EXTINGUISHMENT, in Law, is an Effect 


“ 


of Confolidation ; asif a Man have a Yearly Rent 
due to him out of any Lands, and afterwards pur- + 


_the Judge has not Jurifdiction. 
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chafe the fame Lands; now both the Property and 
Rent are confolidated or united into one Poffeffor 
and therefore the Rent is faid to be extingnifhed. 
Alfo, where a Man hath a Leafe for Years, and 
afterwards buyeth the Property; this is a Confoli- 


dation of the Property and the Fruits, and is an — 


Extinguafbment of the Leafe. So if a Man havea 
High-way Appendant, and after purcha’e the Land 


whereon the High-way is, then the High-way is _ 


extiné? ; and fo it is of Common Appendant. 


EXTIRPATION, is the cutting off, or out of _ 


the Body any Part; tho’ cutting off a Part is more — 


properly called Amputation. 
EXTORTION, a Law Term, 
lawful or violent wringing of Money, or Money- 


taking more than is due. 


cious Subftance, which, by the help of fome Liquor, — 
is feparated from the duller and more unastive parts’ 
of Plants, €sc. This Extra&t is ufually of the Con- 
fiftence of a ftiff EleCtuary. All Extra&s of Vege- 
tables are made atter the following manner. 

Bruife the Body, or powder it grofly, and then 
let it fieep warm a convenient while in fome proper 
Water, as from 12 Hours a Day, €9c. according to 


ftence. 
Thus are the Extra&s of Rhubarb 
Wormwood, €¢c. made. 


Court where fuch Judgment is given, or wherein 
EXTRACTION, is a feparating of the fubtle 
Part of a mixed Body, from the more grofs: For 
Example, when the Strength of any Medicine is 
extracted by Spirit of Wine, that which is left aft 
ter the Evaporation of the Menftruum, is called the 
Extraé. i 


the Method of finding out the true Root of any 
Number of Quantity given: See Square Root, Cube 
Root, &Fc. a 


In Philof. Tranf. N°. 240. the Ingenious Mr. Abr. . 
de Moivre gives the following Method of Extra&- 
_ ing the Root of an Infinite Equation. j 


THEOREM. 


TE az + bz? +02? + dzt + ez! 


+ fe 
CFC — gy by* +47? + byt + Lys Be 
eFC. 


+ my, 
hb. baa 


EXTRACT, is that pure, unmix’d, and effica- — 


the Nature of the Plant; at leaft, let the Liquor \ 
jut boil, and then prefs it hot thro’ a Cloth; after 
this evaporate the filtered Liquor to itsdue Confi- — 


_ EXTRA Judicial, in Law, is when Judgment — 
is given ina Caufe or Cafe not depending in that 


» Gentian, aM 


et 
pes 


fignifying an ‘tnd be 
worth from any Man: As alfo, the ExaStion of ana 
lawful Ufury, winning by unlawful Games, and all — 


fe 
> 
{: 


EXTRACTION of Roots, in Mathematicks, is 


& ; 
Then will z be = — y + —————y2 4. 
4 : 


i — 2bAB—c A’? EL eee 
et al + ee el 


—3¢A4 B-dAt 1—2bBC—2bAD 


ee ye + a, See 


a 
— 3¢ AB’ — 3¢ A* C—4dA} B—e A 
a 5 
m — 2b BD—bCC — 2b AE — ¢ Bt ica 
6¢ABC—3cA’ D—6dA' B—4daiG 
56 Bf AS 


a Yr 85% For 


T 


EX 


For the underftanding of this Series, and in order 
to continue it as far as we pleafe, itis to be obfer- 
ved 

i That every Capital Letter is equal to the Co- 
efficient of each preccding Term: Thus, the Letter 
B is equal to the Coefficient oa » uf 

2. That the Denominator of each Coefficient is 
always 2. 

_ 3. That the firft Member of each Numerator, is 
always a Coefficient of the Series g y + b y* + 2y?, 
eye. viz. The firft Numerator begins with the Co- 
efficient g, the fecond Numerator with the fecond 
Coeficient 4, and fo on. 

4. That in every Member after the firft, the Sum 
of the Exponents. of the Capital Letters is always 
equal to the Index of the Power to which this 
Member belongs : Thus, confidering the Coeffici- 


sb B+. So br ACe=9o\6 A*sB eid <A 4. " 
Pi eee Baik Gere AaB A As. which 


a 
belongs to the Power y*, we fhall fee that in every 
Member b B?, 2b AC, 3¢ A? Bd, At the Sum 
of the Exponent of the Capital Letters is 4. (Where 
it may be taken notice of, that by the Exponent of 
a Letter, is meant the Number which expreffes what 
Place it has in the Alphabet: Thus 4 is the Exponent 
of the Letter D.) Hence is derived this Rule for 
finding Capital Letters of all the Members that be- 
long to any Power. 


Combine the Capital Letters as often as you can 
make the Sum of the Exponents geen to the In- 
dex of the Powers to which they belong. 


5+ That the Exponents of the fame Letters which 
are written before the Capitals, exprefs how many 
Capitals there are in each Member. 


6. That the Numetal Figures or Uncie that occur. 


in thefe Members, exprefs the Number of Permuta- 
tions, which the Capital Letters of each Member 
_ are capable of. 


For the Demonftration of this, 


Suppofe z = dy + By? + Cy + Dyt, gefe. 
Subftitute this Series in the room of z, and the Pow- 
ers of this Series in the room of the Powers of z; 
‘there will arife a new Series : Then take the Coeffi- 
cients which belong to the feveral Powers of y, in 
this new Series, and make them equal to the corre- 
{ponding Coefficients of the Series gy + by? + 
zy} €yc. and the Coefficients 4, B, C, D3 gots 
will be found much as is determined in the Theo- 
Yes 


This Theorem might have been made much more 
general, by fuppofing 


a n Map 25 m Mb 1 


as a 
+cz &jc. —ey +hy 


+7y €fc. Then all the Powers of the Se- 
nies dy + By? + Cy3, €gc. defigned by the uni- 
verfal Indices, muft have been taken facet cie 


__ This Theorem may be applied to what is called 
the Reverfion of Series s fich as finding the Number 
from its Logarithm given ; the Sine Kom its Ark ; 
the Ordinate of an Ellipfis from an Area, given to 
be cut from any Point in the Axis, 

But to make a particular Application of it, we'll 
fappofe this Problem was to be folved, viz. The 


EAT 


Chord of an Ark being given,. to find the Chord of 
another Ark that fhall be to the firft as # to 1, 
Let y be the Chord given, z the Chord requir’d ; 


Now the Ark belonging to the Chord Joisy + my a 


+ 304 72" 5 and the Ark belong 
: at ay oe onging to the 
SAME ite Sg 
Chord z, isZ + “6 2 +46 a4 tise > b8es 


The firft of thefe Arks is to the 2d, asito 2 ; there- 
fore multiplying the Extagmes and Means together, 


3 
we fhall have this Equation, Z -+ ar a i 7m 
$ x7 ye. ny? Be ad 
+ ide GF =2+ Se “goa+ 
Sumy 
+ 112d° 9 EFC. 


Compare thefe Two Series with the Two Series of 
the Theorem, and you'll find a = 1, 


prac @yey ome 

T 

zai d= 06m oy f=s0, g=7, B= 0; 

m=O; Fe. 
n—n} 

Hence z =x a7 dis 69 c.) Or ny +s 


Theat be 


eee y° A, Fc. fuppofing A to denote the whole 
preceeding Term, which will be the fame Series as 


n 
40a* 


: yay: 
tee kao, l= 


Sit Jfaac Newton has firft found, 


On the fame Method this general Problem may be 
folved, 

The Abfciffa correfponding to a certain Area in 
any Cutve being given, to find the Abfcifla, whofe 
correfponding Area fhall be to the firt ina given 
Ratio. 

The Logarithmetick Series might alfo be found, 
without borrowing any other Idea, than that Loga- 
rithms are the Indices of Powers. 

Let the Number, whofe Logarithm we imagine, 
bet + 2; fuppofe its Logarithm w beaz +b z* 
+ cz, ef. 

Let there be another Number 1 + y: Therefore 


its Logarithm will be ay+by +cy, Fc. 
n 


Now if 14+ 2=1 +y , it follows, 

That az+bz* +¢23, 690: ay + by? + 
Cy, CF bs Sang Ts 

Thatis, az+bz? +c2, fc. =nay +4 
aby? +ncy?, ERC. 

Therefore we may find the Value of z, expreft by 
the Powers of y. 


n 
Again, fincet +z=1 +y ; therefore z = 
2 
1-y ~~ 1. 
i Maree |T n 
That is 5 z~ayr— x —-y? + =~ 
yf I 2 Zz 
i 8 nN me 2 
es Xo 7, E7C. 


2 


Therefore z is doubly expreft by the Power of 
y : Compare thefe Two Values together, and the Co- 
efficients a, b, c, EF. will be determined , except 
the firft (@) which may be taken at Pleafure, and 
gives accordingly all the different Species of Loga- 
rithms. 


EXD TEvxXar 


SS eee an ee eT nds ee 


The following Converging Series for the Extratiing of the Roots of all Fiquations, mhe- 
ther Simple or Adjecled, the late Mr. Wattel of the Navy-Oflice fent me, and defired 
‘me to Publifo. ; 


a 
sy 


A= to any Abfolute Number. - 
Lets N = to any Number affumed. 
et} — to the Exponent of any Power, : 
Ty Py G1 5> EPC» the feveral Coefficients in any Equation. 


Then, in any Equation, it will be = 


ne tere neo ane 3 
+1 xe pxx qxx rx x Sy (ft. = As 


Aend we have univerfally, 


a Yee ea ieee Dama a= 
SALT «ns iN pen —2N 7pxn—3N rxn—4N » €FCL SE 
Red SL. n—2 3 7G n—4 aa 
ton x. Dake eh qxn—2N rxu—3N > EFC. 


In which Series obferve, 


I. That the fame Sign in the given Equation, muft be in the Eheoriin or Rebhes refj vedively. ; iv 

II. Any Term which is wanting in the Equation, muft be omitted in the Series. 
> TIT. The Quotient at every Oneeatiae muft be made a new N. 

TV. That it terminates in the Root, or falls into a Series, if it bea Surd. 


“VW. Such Series will be produced (in Number of Places) by a Geometrical Progreffion from Unity; ri 
(whofe Ratio is two) each Operation. ent 


VI. The nearer Nis taken to the true Root, the fooner it will converge to it. 


And in his Edition of Parfon'’s Arithmetick, Book 2. Chap. 21+ you may fee a further Account of this 
Series, and the fame exemplified in Numbers. 


EXTRAMUNDANE Space,is the infinite, emp- 
ty, void Space, which is by fome fuppofed to be ex- 
tended beyond the Bounds of the Univerfe, and 
confequently , in which there is really nothing at 


all. 

“EXTRAVASATED, in Anatomy, is whatever 
is put or let forth our of the Veflels, as Blood out 
of the Veins or Arteries, into the Cavities of the 


Body, 6c. 

EXTREME and mean Proportion, in Geometry, 
‘when a Line is fo divided, that the whole Line is 
to the greater Segment, as that Segment is to the 
other. 

_ Or, as Euclid expreffes it, when “tis fo. divided, 
that the Retangle under the whole Line, and the 
le(fer Segment, fhall be equal to the Square of the 
greater Segment. ; 


Then by the Hypothefis 


A 202.0 — he 
The Invention whereof is as follows. 
, Therefore da —a x= xx, confequently aa 
=—ze ft ax. 
And by adding 4 @ @ on each Side, to make x « 
+ ax ++aaacompleat Square, 


Let the given Line be AB =a, and for the 
greater Segment put a; the leffer will be a --——~ #- 


The Equation will ftand thus; 


Sdamxxt mat saw 


~ Now 


a 5 n —_ at aie _ z . 


EYE 


Now fince the latter is exactly a Square, its Root 

x ha = 4/520; and by Tranfpofition it will 
be /i ze —% @=%; which laft Equation is a 
Canon to find x. 
’ For at the Foot of 4 B =a, fet at Right Angles 
CB =a: Then draw C A, the Square of which 
is equal 4Bqg+CBq={«a. And therefore 
ACHYs22; make CD=CA. 

From whence CB = + a being taken as the 
Cafe requires, there remains B D = x; which 
transfer into AB, it thall find the Point E, where 
‘AB iscut according to Extreme and Mean Propor- 


tion. 


The Synthetical Demonftration whereof, Euclid 
gives in the 11.6. 2. 


“This cannot be done exactly in any Numbers ; 
but if you would have it tolerably near, add toge- 
ther the Square of any Number, and the Square of 
its half, and extra&t as near as you can the Square 
Root of the Sum; from whence taking half 
the whole Number, the Remainder is the greater 
Parts ey 3 

EXTUBERANCES, are Swellings forth, or Ri- 
fings up in the Flefh, or other Parts of the Body. 
EXULCERATION, is a Solution of Continuity, 
proceeding from fome gnawing Matter, and in foft 
Parts of the, Body is attended with a lofs of their 

~ Quantity ; it differs from an Abfciffe which common- 
ly follows a Crifis. ; 

_” EXUVIE, the Shells, and other Marine Bo- 
dics, which are found every where in the Bowels 
of the Earth, and which were certainly left there at 
the Univerfal Deluge, becaufe they are now proved 
by Dr. Woodward and others, to be the Real Spoils 
of once living Animals, and not Stones, or Natural 
Foflils ; he very properly calls them the Exuvze of 
“Animals. 

EYE, is the wonderful Organ of Sight: The 
Eyes are placed in two large Cavities, which they 
call Orbite, hollowed out of the Bones of the Skull 
on each Side of the Nofe; which Orbite are invefted 
on their Infide with their Perzcranium, and to it the 
Feet and Origines of the Muftles adhere firmly. 
Thefe are the firft containing Part of the Eye; the 
next are the Palpebre, or Eye-lids ; which fee under 
Palpebre. 

The Eye hath four Tunicles ; of which one is cal- 
ed Common, and the other Three Proper. 

The Common Tunicle is called Adnata, and this 
fprings from the Pericranium, and is {pread over all 
the White of the Eye, above the Sclerotica, reach- 
ing as far asthe /rzs. By this the Eye is kept firmly 
within its Orbit , from whence it is alfo called con- 
juntiiva. It is of very exquifite Senfe, and has ma- 
ny Capillary Veins and Arteries creeping through it, 
which are moft confpicuous in an Opthalmy, or In- 
flammation of the Eye. Under this Tunicle are 

Tendons of the Mufcles extended and expanded to 
the Circumference of the Jrzs, which increafes its 
Whitenefs ; and fome take them for a fecond Tuni- 
cle, calling it Jnnominata. 

The Proper Tunicles of the Eyeare Three, accord- 
ing to the threefold Subftance of the Optick-Nerve. 
For this Nerve (as all the other) confifts of Two Tu- 
nicles {pringing from this, the Dura and Pia Mater, 
and an inner Marrowy Subftance. 

From the Dura Mater {pringeth the utmoft Coat 
of the Nerve ; and from the Tunicle that is fpread 
Next under the Adnata, called Sclerotica from its 
Hawdnefs ; but in its fore Part where it covereth the 
Iris and Pupila, it is named Cornea, fiom its tran- 


EYE 


fparency, tho’ fometimes this latter Name includes 
the whole Tunicle, as well behind and on the Sides, 
as before. , 

That which lieth next under the Cornea} is much 
thinner than it, and is called Choroides, from its re- 
fembling the Membrane Chorion, wherein the Fetus 
is included in the Womb. _ Its forepart is otherwife 
called Uvea, becaufe it is fomewhat of the Colour 
of a Grape. This {prings from the Pra Mater, and 
is fpread from the Bottom or Center of the Eye be- 
hind, all over the Eye to the Pupla ; to whofe Cir- 
cumference when it is come, it becomes double, 
making with one Part the Jvzs , with the other the 
Ligamentum cilare. : 

On the Infide it is of a dufkifh Colour (in Man) 
but blacker on the Outfide. But where it makes the 
Ivis, it is of divers Colours; refembling the Rain- 
bow, from whence it borrows its Namie: Yet in 
fome it is more Blue, in others Black, in others Grey. 

This Tunicle is perforated before as wide as the 
Pupilla (or Sight of the Eye) to permit the Rays of 
vifible Spectes to pafs into the Cryftalline Humour, 

Next unto which CryftaNine Humour lies the Li- 
gamentum ciliare, the fecond Part of the duplicated 
Uvea. This confifts of flender Filaments, or Fibres 
(like the Hairs of the Eye-lids). running like fo many 
Black Lines from the Circumference of the Uvee 
to the Sides of the Cryftalline Humour , which they 
encompafs and widen, or conftringe as there is Oc- 
cafion, by contracting or opening the Foraimen of 
the Uvea, 

The third Tunicle is made of the Medullar Sub- 
ftance of the Optick Nerve, and is called Retina, or 
Retiformis,(Net-like :) This feemeth to be the prin- 
cipal Organ of Sight, Foras Dr. Briggs well argues, 
neither the Cryftalline Humour, through which the 
Rays pafs much refracted, nor the Tunicle Choroides, 
are at all fit for this Ufe: For this latter Part (as ti- 
fing from the Pia Mater ) cannot communicate the 
Impreffions of the Rays to the Medullar Part of the 
Brain, which it does not at all touch: Whereas the 
Medullar Fibres of the Retzza have Communication 
therewith, as{pringing therefrom, and therefore can 
well perform that Office, The Pibres of this Tuni- 
cle are extended from the Bottom or inner Center of 
the Eye, where the Optick Netve enters it, as far as 
the Lzgamentum ciliare, (to which it affords Animal 
Spirits for the Continuance of its Motion.) If one 
take this Tunica Retina, and put it into warm Wa- 
ter, fhaking it a little, to wath off the mucous Sub- 
ftance that cleaves to it, and then hold it up to the 
Light, thefe Filaments will appear very numerous, 
like the Threads of the fineft Lawn. 

Next to the Tunicles of the Eyes, are the Hu- 
mours contained in them to be confidered ; and 
thefe are in Number Three, viz. Aqueus, Cryftalli- 
nus, and Vitrews. The fecond weighs as muchagain 
as the firft,and yet not fo much as the third bya fixth 
Part. The Cryftalline is the moft denfe of Confi- 
ftence by much; and the Glaffy more denfe than the 
Watry. 

The Agucous Humour is outermoft, being pellu- 
cid and of no Colour (as neither are the other Two.) 
It fills up that Space that is betwixt the Cornea and 
the Cryftalline Humour before. If any thickith 
Particles {wim in it, then Gnats, Flies, Spiders- 
Webs, and the like, will feem to be flying before the 
Eyes: But if thofe Particles grow ftill thicker , and 
clofe together, fo as to make a Film, and this be 
fpread before the Hole of the Pupilla, then is the 
Sight quite taken away, which Difeafe is call'da Ca- 
tarac. : 


z 


This 


EYE | EYE 


through it the Rays are communicated ‘to. the.com- 
mon Senfory. 


The Third and laft Humour of the Eye is the Vz 


SEER Rese 
This Humour is very clear and thin, and there- 
fore eafily diffipable ; but by which way its Expence: 
fhould be fupplied, is difficult to «determine, Some 
think it is fed by the. Arteries, out of which this 
Water iffues through | know mot what Glands ; 0- 
thers derive it from the Nerves, and # third Sort 
from the Lympheducts. rf. 

But Dr. Anthony Nuck refutes all thefe Opintons. 

The fir, from the Non-appearance of any 
Glands. 

The fecond, from the no (or at the moft a very 
{mall quantity of) Liquor that at any time can be 
obferved in the Nerves ; whereas if the Tunica cor- 
nea be prick’d, and all or the greateft Part of this 
Agqucous Humour be let out, he has found by re- 
peated Experiments, that it will be recruited again 
in. Six Hours Space. 

The third Opinion he refutes from the general 
Office of Lympheduéts ; which 1s, to bring back 
from the Circumference to the Center, and not con- 
trarily, becaufé the Valves wherewith they every 
where abound, cannot admit of that Motion. Where- 
fore exploding all thefe Opinions, he eftablifhes a 
rew one of his own, upon the Score of the new 
Veffels that he has obferved to terminate in the Tu- 
nica cornea, (which he calls Duétus Oculorum aquoft, 
which we fhall defcribe from him by and by) affirm - 
ing, That thefe Dués are the Conduits by which 
this Humour is fed’, and that they fupply it ordina- 
rily with feveral Drops daily, becaufe of the conti- 
nual Tranfpiration of it, by Pores looking from 
within outwards. As to the. Particles of this Hu- 
mour, from feveral Experiments he has made, he 
_thinks it is demonftrable : 


Glafg. This is thicker than the Aqueous, but thinner 
than the Cryftalline, and much exceeds them both. 


Hemifphere of the Globe of the Eye, and a pretty”. 
deal towards the lateral Superficies of the former. Ie 


to receive the Cryftalline into its Bofom. This 
Humour is alfo faid to be feparated from the other 


aforefaid Ingenious Author likewiie denies. 
The Eyes have Arteries from the Carotzdes, which 


cles : and thefe are accompanied with Veins fpring- 
ing from the Branches of the Jugulars, As for their 


are called the Optick Nerves, which we have’ rec- 


of them, being inferted into their Mutcles ; and 
to this Purpofe ferve the third and fourth Pair, as 
fome Twigs of the Fifth. 

As to the Lympheduéts, befides thefe Veffels, Ds. 
Anthony Nuck, whom we cited but juft now, has— 
difcovered a fifth Sort of Veffel, called by him, Du- 
&us oculorum aquoft, which he believes to recruit the 
continual Confumption of the watry Humour ofthe 


Eye. 


may he plainly difcern’d to run along the Tumica 
Sclerotica,and to penetrate at length the Cornea, 
where their Orifices have fuch a Valve as the Ure- 
ters have in the Urinary Bladder, or the Porus bila- 
1. That it contains in it a very limpid and pet | vizs in the Vefica fellza. 
£, 
lucid, Wate a dufky Colour, but not before they arrive thereat. 
>. Vifcid and Tenacious Particles. They admit of a Probe of a pretty Bignefs, and are 
of a ftronger Make than Lympheducts. 
3. ASalt and an Acid. He 
Origin, but has not yet been able to follow therm 
farther than the Optick Nerve : So that he knows’ 
not whether their Rife may be from fome Gland not’ 
yet difcovered, or whether the Glandula pituttaria 
may not fend forth fome Shoots that conftitute thefe 
Dué&s. 

The Adtion of the Eyes is 7i/ion: (See that Wordy 
Which is very well defined by Diermerbroek, viz. 
That it is a Senfe whereby from the various Motion 
of vifible Rays collected in the Cryftalline and Vi- ~ 
treous Humours, and darting upon the Tunica Ret1- 
na, the Colours of vifible Objects are perceived, 


4s Earthy Particles. 
x. That it wants not alfo its Volatile Spirit. . 


The Cryftalline Humour (fo called from its being 
‘as clearly tranfparent as Cryftal) is placed betwixt 
the Aqueous and the Vitreous, but not exaétly in 
the Middle or Center of the Eye, but rather to- 
wards its Fore-part. It is inclofed in the Bofom, as 
it were, of the Vitreous Humour, and is flattifh on 
the Fore-fide, but rounder behind. It is more bright 
and thick than either of the other two. 

Tt has been the common Opinion, That it has 
begn inclofed in a proper Membrane, which is called 
either Cryftallina from its Tranfparency, ot Aranea 
from its moft fine Contexture. But Dr. Briggs, a 
very accurate Anatomizer of the Eye, denies’ any 
fuch Tunicle, affirming, That it is mieerly adventi- 
tious when the Pinner 3s expofed for fome time to 
the Air, oris gently boil’d. 

As to the Collection or Reception of the Rays of 
things vifible, this Humour is the primary Inftru- 
mentof Sight ; tho’, aswas {aid before, the Tunica 
Retina is the Principal as to Perception , becaufe 


‘Number; the Mcdium ‘of which Perception is the 
Light. : 

EYE, in aShip; the Hole wherein the Ring of 
the Anchor is put into the Shank, iscalled the Bye of — 
the Anchor ; and the Compafs, or Ring, which is 
left of the Strap to which any Block 2s ferzed, is cal- 
led alfo the Eye of the Strap. 

EYE, in Architeéture, is the middle of the Volut@ 
of the Jonick Chapiter, which is cut in the Form o: 
a little Rofe. 

EYE-LIDS : See Palpebra. 


FAI 


in Quantity, for it fills up all the inner or hinders 
is round behind, but hollow in the middle forwards, ? — 
Two by a proper Tunicle called Vitrea, which the: — 8 
beftow Twigs on their Mufcles, and on their Tuni- — . 


Nerves, they either affift the Senfe of Seeing, and 4 


kon’d from the Second Pair ; or ferve for the moving __ 


He fays, They are of an uncertain Number, and. ; 


In the Tunica Séleroticd, and Cornea, they are of 5 


He has taken great Pains to trace them to their 


with their Site, Diftance, Greatnefs, Figure, and ~ 


treous, fo called, becaufe it is the like to molten—— 


cay 
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ACE, in Architecture, is a flat Member, which 
fk hath a great Breadth, and fmall Projecture; 
- as in Architraves, g¢fc. Ir is alfo taken for the 
Front, or Exterior part of a great Building, which 
immediately prefents it felf to view. 
FACE of @Baftion, or of the Bulwark, is the moft 
advanced Part of a Baftion toward the Field, or the 


-Diftance comprehended between the Angle of the’ 


Shoulder, and the flanked Angle. 

FACE of a Place, is the Curtain tozether with 
the two Flanks raifed above it, and.the two Faces 
of the Baftion that look towards one another, and 

' flank'd the Angle of the Tenacle. 

FACIES Hypocratica, is when the Noftrils are 

_ fharp, the Eyes hollow, the Temples low, the Laps 
" of the Ears contracted, and the Lobes inverfed, the 
_ Skin above the Forehead hard and dry, the Com- 
' plexion pale, livid, of a leaden Colour, or black, 
Blanchard. . 


fually taken in oppofition to the Word Natural: Thus 
Soap is a factitious Body, or Concrete, made. by 
- Art; but FuUers-Earth is a natural Concrete, form’d 
in the Bowels of the Earth by the Author of Na- 
‘ture. 

FACTORS: In Multiplication the Multiplicand 
and Multiplicator are often called Fuéfors, becaufe 
they do Facere Produtium, make or conftitute the 
Product. 

FACULA, are certain bright or fhining Parts, 


_ which the Modern Aftronomers have fometimes ob- | 


ferved upon, or about the Surface of the Sun; but 
they are but very feldom feen. 

FACULTY, in Law, is ufed for a Privilege or 
Special Power granted unto a Man by Favour, In- 
dulgence, and Difpenfation, to do that which by the 
Common Law he cannot do. 

FACULTY is a Power or Ability to perform any 
Action. The Ancients ufually reckon three forts of 
Faculties, Natural, Vital, and Animal; and accord- 
ing to their Dodtrine, the 

Natural Faculty, is that by which the Body is nou- 
rifhed and augmented, or another like it generated: 
So that it may be diftinguifh’d into the three Facul- 
ties that perform their Fun@ions of Nutrition,Growth, 
and Generation : And the firft of thefe was alfo fub- 


divided into the Attraéive, Retentris, Concottrix, | 


and Expaltrix Faculty. 


Body, and performs the Funétions of Pulfe and Re- 
[ptration, 


_ Anmal Faculty, is that by which the Soul per- | 


forms the Fun@ions of Jagiination, Reafoning, Me- 
mory, Senfe, and Motion. 
but thefe, like moft other Diftin@ions of the An- 
cient Philofophers, are both ufelefs and ill ground- 
d . 


ed. 
FECES : See Excrements. ’Tis alfo taken for 
'- the grofs Subftance that fettles after Fermentation, | 


or remains after Diftillation, 


PAINT, or Feynt Aftion; is as much as Feigned | 
Activn, viz. fuch an Aftion, as though the Words | 
of the Writ be true, yet for certain Caufes he hath | 
no Title to recover thereby; whereas in a falfe A- | 


Gion the Words of the Writ are falfe. 
FAINT Vijfion: See Vifion, 


Eeeaks 


PAIT (Gin Law) aDeed, which is a Writing feal- 
ed and delivered, to prove and tefti y the Agtee- 
ment of the Parties whofe Deed it is; and confifts 
of three principal Points, Writing, Séaling, and De- 
livery. 

By Writing is thew’d the Parties Name to the 
Deed, their Dwelling-places, Degrees, Thing grant- 
ed, upon what Confideration, the Eftate limited, 
the Time when granted, and whether Simply, or 
upon Condition, €4c, 

Sealing, is a further Teftimony of their Con- 
fents, as appears by thefe Words, ix witne[s where- 
of; €F¢. In cujus ret tefimonium, €Fc. without 
which the Deed is infufficient. 

Delivery, tho it be fet laft, it is not the leafs 


| for after a Deed is Written and Sealed, if it be not 
| Delivered, it is to no purpofe: And therefore in all 


| Deeds care muft be taken, that the Delivery be well 
| proved, 


FACTITIOUS, fignifies made by Art, and is u- | 


FAKE, is one Round or Circle of a Cable quoil. 


| ed up out of the way: The Seamen will ask (as a 


Cable is veered out) how many Fakes there are left, 
that is, how much is behind unveered out, 

FALCATED, the Aftronomers fay the Moon, 
or any Planet appears falcated, when the enlightned 
Part appearsin the Form of a Sickle, or Reaping- 
hook ;: which is while fhe is moving from the Con- 
junction to the Oppofition, or from: New Moon to 
Full; but from Full to a New again, the enligh- 
tend part appears gibbous, and the Dark falcated. 

FALCON: See Faacon. 

FALCONET: See Fauconet. 

FALL, the Seamen call that part of the Rope of 
a Tackle which is haled upon, the Fal. Alfoa Ship 
is faid to 

FALL off, when being under Sail, fhe keeps not 
fo near the Wind as fhe fhould do. They fay alfo 
that a Ship hath 

FALLS when the is not Flu/h, but hath Rifings of 
fome Parts of her Decks more than others. 

FALLING-SICKNESS : See Epilep/y. 

FALLOPIAN Tubes, or the Tube Fallopiane in 
Anatomy, are two flender Veffels fituated on each 
fide the Uterus, who’e ufe is to afford a Paffage to 
a moxe fubtil part of the Genitura Ma/culina towards 
the Ovaria, to impregnate the Eggs that afterwards 
are to drop into them from thence; and when they 


| are, as it were, ripen’d, to convey them along their 
Vital Faculty, is that which preferves Life in the | 


inner Cavity to the Uterus. 

Thefe Tube are about four or five Fingers breadth 
Jong, and their Subftance is compofed of two Mem- 
branes which come from the external and internal 
ones of the Womb; they have the fame Arteries, 
Veins, Nerves, and Lymphaticks, as the Ovaria 
have. They take their Name from their firtt Dit 
coverer Fallopius. 

FALSE Attack: See Attack. 

FALSE BRA YE, in Fortification, isa fmall Mount 
of Earth four Fathom wide, eregted on the Level 
round the Foot of the Rampart, on that fide towards 
the Field, and. feparated by its Parapet from the 
Berme, and the Side of the Moat. ‘Tis made ufe of to 
Fire upon the Enemy, when he is already fo far ad- 
vanced, that you cannot force him back from off 


the Parapet of the Body of the Place: And alfo to 


receive the Ruins which the Cannons make in the 


FALSE 


'| Body of the Place. 


Pp 


cepacia 2 te ie 


FAT 


FALSE Claim, (in Law) is where a Man claims 
more than his due. 5 

FALSE Imprifonment, is a Trefpafs committed 
againft a Man, by Jmprifommg him without lawful 
Caufe. 

FALSO Fudicio, is a Writ that lieth for falfe 
Hig sees given in the County, Hundred, Court- 

ason, ot other Courts, being no Courts of Record, 
be the Plea Real, or Perfonal. 

FALSE Pofition: See Pofition. 

EALSO retorno brevium, is a Writ which lies a- 
gaint the Sheriff, for Falfe returning of Writs. 

FALX, in Anatomy, is one of the three Procefles 
made by the doubling of the Dura Mater ; it rifes 
by a narrow Beginning from the Crifta Gall , to 
which it is faftned; and as it approaches the Hinder 
part of the Head, it grows broader and broader, 
till it terminate where the Longitadinal Sinus ends, 
It divides the Cerebrum into two Hemifpheres, near 
as deep as the Carpus Callofum. “Tis called Falx 
from its refembling a Sickle. 

FAMES Canina: See €ynodes Orexis. 

FANCY : See Phantafy, or Imaginatzon. 

FANTASTICAL Colours, the fame with thofe 
called Emphatical; which fee. 

FARCIMINALIS Tunica, 
lantoides. 

FARTHELL; Farthelling is the fame with what 
the Seamen now call Furl or Furling ; which is ta- 
king up their Sails and binding them clofe to the 
Yards. 

FASCIA Lata, vid. Membranofus Mufeulus, 

FASCIA, a Term in Architeéture, as the Fa/cra’s 


the fame with the A/- 


of the Architrave; which are the three Bands of 


which it is compofed. 

Vitruvius admits no Fafcia’s in the Tafcan or Do- 
rick Orders; but is not imitated by any in that par- 
ticular Circumftance, ; 

FASCIA, in the Planet Mars, are certain rows 
of Spots parallel to the Equator of that Planet, 
which look like Swathes or Fillets wound round a- 
bout his Body. 

FASCIALIS, a Mufcle fo called: See Sartorts. 

PASCIATION, is a binding of Swathes about a 
Limb that is to be cured. 

FASCICULUS: See Manipulus. 

FASCINES, or Faggots, in Fortification, are 
{mall Branches of Trees, or Bavins bound up in 
Bundles ; which being mixd with Earth, ferve to 
fill up Ditches, to make the Parapets of Trenches, 

c. Some of them are dipt in melted Pitch or Tar, 
and being fet on fire, ferve to burn the Enemies 
Lodgments or other Works. 

FASHION-PIECES, are thofe two Timbers 
which defcribe the Breadth of the Ship at the Stern, 
and are the outermoft Timbers of the Stern, on each 
fide, except aloft, where the Counters are. 

FASTIDIUM Cibi, the fame with Anorexia. 

FASTIGIUM, the fame with Fronton; which 


fee. 

FATT of Animals, the learned Dr.Grew takes to 
be a curdling or coagulating of the Oily Parts of the 
Blood, either by fome of its own Saline Parts ; or 
by the Nitrous Parts of the Air mingled therewith: 
And hence it is, that fome Animals, asConeys, and 
Field-Hares, grow fat in Frofty Weather, the Oily 
Parts of the Blood being then ordinarily coagulated 
with a greater Abundance of Nitrous Parts received 
from the Air into their Bodies; and for the fame 
Reafon it is, that the Fat of Land Animals is hard ; 
whereas that of Fithes is foft, and runs all to Oil, 
becaufe the Water in which they live, hath but few 
Nitrous Parts in it, in comparifon of Air. 


which Day he fails, 


whereby the Natural 
the Body is varioufly difturb'd. : 

Feavers, in general, may be divided into two forts, © 
viz. Continual, ox Intermittent: 
is that whofe Fit is continued for many Days, ha- — 


FEC 


And that which induced him to make thefe Con- 


clufions, was this Experiment: 


He took Oil-Olive, and poured upon it highly 


re@ified Spirit of Nitre, and then digefted them to- 


gether for fome Days: By degrees the Oil became 


of the Colour and Confiftence of Marrow, andar 
laft congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Bute 
ter, which would diffolve only by the Fire like the” 


Fat of Animals: And he obferved, that this Oil 


hardned into Fat moft, upon the Exhalation of fome — 


of the Sulphureous Parts of the Spirit of Nitre ; 
which Exhalation was effected by unftopping the 
Glafs, after fome time of Digeftion, and fuffering 


the Oil to diffolve and thicken divers times by fuc- ie. 


ceffive Heat and Cold. And from hence he infers, 
That the true congealing Principle, 1 a Spirit of Ni- 
tre feparated from its Sulphur : And he fays, If we 
would get this, we might congeal Water in the 
midit of Summer. Power of Mixture, Lett.1. p.233. 

FAT, in the Sea Phrafe, is the fame with Broad. 
Thus, if the Truffing im, or Tuck of a Ships Quar- 


ter under Water be deep , they fay fhe hatha Fat 


uarter. 


FACUS and Frumen, the fame that Pharynx. 


FAUCON, a fort of Cannon, whofe Diameter 1 
at the Bore is 5! Inches, Weight 750 Pound, 


Length 7 Foot, Load 21 Pound, Shot 2} Diame- 


ter, and 2 ! Weight. 


FAUCONET, a fort of Ordnance, whole Dia- 
meter at the Bore is 4 4 Inches, Weight 400 Pounds, 


Length 6 Foot, Load 1 Pound, Shot fomething 
more than two Inches Diameter, and 1 { Pound — 
weight. 


FAVUS: See in Achor. 
FAYLING of Record, 


is when an Action is 


brought againft one who pleads any Matter or Re- 


cord, and avers to prove it by Record; and the 


Plaintiff faith, Nu/ tzel Record, whereupon the De- 
fendant hath a Day given him to bring it in, at 
or brings in fuch a one as is no | 
bar to this A@tion; this is faid to be failer of Record. 


FAYNT-PLEADER, in Law, fignifies a Falfe, 


FEALTY, in Law, fignifies an Oath taken at 


the Admittance of every Tenant, to be true to the 
Lord of whom he holdeth his Land. ‘zl 
is a Fermentation, or inordinate Mo- 
tion of the Blood, and a too great Heat of it, at- | 
tended with Burning, Thirft, and other Symptoms, 
Oceconomy or Government of 


FEAVER, 


Continual Feaver 


ving its Times of Remiffion, and of more Fiercenefs, 
but never of Intermiffion. 
Intermittent Feavers, commonly called Agues, 


have certain Times of Intermiffion, beginning, for the 


moft part, with Cold or Shivering, ending in Sweat, 
and returning exactly at fet Periods. 

As for the feveral Subalteran Spices of Continual 
and Intermitting Feavers, you will find them patti- 
cularly enumerated in the Books of Phyficians. 

FEAZING, at Sca, is the ravelling out of the 
Cable or any great Rope at the Ends. ; 

FEBRIFUGE, is a Medicine which will cure 


an intermitting Feaver: Thus we fay the Cortes Pea 


ruvianus, ox Je[uits-Bark, rightly given, is the moft 
certain Febrifyge. 

FECULA, are Dregs that fabfide in the Squee- 
zing of certain Vegetables; as in Briony, €s¢. 


FEE 


Covenous, or Collufory Manner of Pleading, tothe 
Deceit of a third Party. 


FEL 


FEL 


FEE, Feudum vel Feodum, in Common Law, fig- 
nifies , as Sir Henry Spelman defines it, a Right 
which the Vaffal hath in Land, cr fome immoveable 
thing of his Lord’s, to ufe the fame, and take the 
Profits thereof Hereditarily, rendring unto his Lord 
fuch Feudal Duties and Services as belong to Military 
Tenure, the meer Propriety of the Soil always re- 
maining to the Lord. 

This Word Fee is fometimes ufed with us for the 
Compafs or Circuit of a Manor or Lordthip ; alfo 
for a Perfonal Right Incorporeal, as to have the 
keeping of Prifonsin Fee. And tis taken for a Re- 
ward or Wages given to one for the Execution of his 
Office: As alfo, for that Confideration given a Ser- 
jeant at Law, or Counfellor, or a Phyfician, for 
their Counfel and Advice in their Profeffion. 

FEE-ABSOLUTE , or Fvee-fimple , is that of 
which we are feized in thefe general Words, To ws 
and our Hews for ever. ' 

FEE-CONDITIONAL, or Fre-Tazl, is that 
whereof we are feized to us and our Heits with Li- 
mitation ; that is, the Heirs of onr Bodies, é¢fc. 
And this Fee-Tai/ is either General or Special : 

Genera’, is where Land is given to a Man, and 
the Heirs of his Body. 

Fee-Tail Special, is that where a Man and his 
Wife be feized of Lands, to them and the Heirs of 
their Bodies. 

FEE-FARM, ina Legal Senfe, fignifies Lands held 
of another in Fee, that is, in Perpetuity to himfelf 
and his Heirs, for fo much Yearly Rent as it is rea- 

‘fonably worth, more or lefs, fo it be the Fourth 
Part of the Worth : Old Tenures. 

FEE-SIMPLE: See Fee-A)/folute. 

PEE-TAIL: See Fee-Conditional. 

FIELD, in Heraldry, is the whole Surface of 
any Efcutcheon or Shield, being fuppofed tobe o- 
verfpread with fome Metal, Furr, or Colour, and 
containing the Charge, if there be any. In Blazon- 
ing a Coat, you muft always begin with the Field : 
See Blazon. 

FELLOWSHIP, or Partnerfhip, in Axithmetick, 
is a Rule of very great Ufe to balance Accounts a- 
mongft Merchants and Owners of Ships ; for when 
any Number cf Perfons put together a general Stock, 
fo that it be required to give to every one his propor- 
tional Share of the Lofs or Gain: : 

The Golden Rule feveral ways repeated, will fully 
anfwer fuch Queftions. 

For, As the whole Stock (or general Antecedent): 
Is to the Tetal thereby gain'd ov loft (whichis the ge- 
neral Confeguent ) :: So each Man's particular 
Share : Isto bis proper Share of Lofs or Gain, 

Wherefore let the feveral Moneys, of every Part- 
ner be gathered into one Sum, which makes the Firft 
Term , the common Gain or Lofg the Second ; eve- 
ry Man’s particular Share the Third; working the 


Golden Rule fo many {everal times as there are Part- 
ners. 


There be two Parts of this Rule, without Time, 


| and with Time. 


Fellow/bip without Time. 
Example I. 


| A,B, and C freight a Abk with Wine ; viz. A lays 
out 13421, B, 31781, C, 6301. the whole 212 


each Man receive 2 


Tun of Wine is fold at 321. a Tun. What fhall 


Firft find out the Price received, by multiplying 
212 by 32, which makes 6784: ‘Then add up the 
feveral Stocks, 1342 4 11787: and 630/. which 
makes 3150 /. and the Work ftands thus ; 


1342: Anfwer 2890;1994- 
3150: 6784 :: ; 1178 : Anfwer 2537,0014. 
630: Aniwer 1356,800. 


Proof 3150 


SS ns 


6784. 
Example II. 


A hath Half 2 Ship, Ba Quarter, C one Sixteenth, 
and D three Stxteenths: The Mafter of the Ship 
brings an Account, and clears 1201. How much 
muft each Perfon have ? 


Account the Ship is 16, and the Gain 120% 


8 : Anfwer 60 
4: Anfwer 30 


16,3 120,33 , : Anfwer 7; 5 
3: Anfwer 22, 5 


16 120 
Fellow/hip with Time. 
Example 1. 


A Ship's Company take a Prize of 3001. which is to 
be diwided amongft them, according to their Pay 
and Time they have been on Board: The Officers 
and Midfhip-men 5 Months, and the Sailors 3 
Months : The Officers one with another, 4o s. per 
Month ; the Mid/bip-men 30 s. per Month ; and 
the Sailors 22 s. per Month : There were 6 Officers, 
12 Midfhip-men , 84 Sailors: What muft each 
Party bave of the Prize ¢ 


For a general Stock I begin firft with the Officers, 
which are 6, and that multiplied by the Rate of 
40 5. gives 240, which multiplied by 5 Months, make 
1200 5. 

After the fame Fafhion I find the Midthip-men’s 
Stock 1800 s. and the Sailor’s'5544 s. All added to- 
gether make 8544's. for the whole Stock, and the 
Work ftands thus : 


1200: Anfwer 42,1232 
8544:30¢::4 1800: Anfwer'63,2029 ( 299,999=300 


5544: Anfwerr94;6629 
. ; Officers” GA. w2its2 
Wiig Degas isa Midthip-men » 63° 4 § 
a§ Sailors 19413 5 
Pp2 Exam- 


Example IL 


A, B, C enter into Partnerfhip, the Firft of January, 
for a whole Year ; A the fame Day difburfed 100}, 
whereof be received back again upon the frft of 
Apnil 202. By payeth-on the forft of March 60 1. 
and more.the firft of Auguit.tcol C payeth the 
firft of July 1401. but the farft of October with- 
draweth 40\. At the Years End their clear Gain 
is 142 1. How much therefore ought every partt- 
cular Perfon to have ? 


An[wer. 


A sil. B552. C 361. which makes the whole 
Gain 142 2. without Confideration of Intereft, For 
A 100 into 3, is:300 2. and 80 into 9 = 720, in all 
1029 L for A: For B, 60 into 10, 1s 600, and 100 
into s, is 500, imall.1100 for B: For C, 140 into 
3, is 420, and TOO iM 35.18 300 5 into all 720 for C. 

Now 1020 -- 1100 + 720 = 2840 for the Gene- 
ral Antecedent, and the Gain 142 for the Gene- 
ral Confequent; then the Rule ftands thus ; 


1020 : Anfwer 51 
2840 : 142: 3 rie0 : Anfwer 55 
720 : Anfwer 36 


— 


1421 
FELO de /2, is he that commits Felony by Mur- 


thering of himfelf. 

FELONY, in Common. Law, is accounted any 
Offence, that is in Degree next Petit-Treafon , and 
comprifeth divers Particulars , as Murther, Theft, 
killing: of a! Man’s Self, Sodomy , Rape, wilful 
burning of Houfes; and fach like. 

The Difference between: Felony and lighter Offen- 
ces, is this, That the Punifhment thereof. is Death ; 
yet not in all Cafes: For Petst-Larceny, which is 
the: ftealing of any Thing. under Value of Twelve 
Pence, is Felony, becaufe the Indi&tment againft fuch 
a-one mutt have thefe Words Felonice cepit . and 
yet this is not punifhed by Death, though it he lofs 
of Goodss Any other Exception 1 know not, but 
that 4. Man. may. call that Felony, which is under 
Petit ‘Treafony and punifhed by Death. And of this 
may be reckon’d two forts, one lighter, that. for the 
firft time may have the benefit of the Clergy , ano- 
ther that may not. 

oFEMOREUS : See Grurews. 

FEMUR, and Femen;the: Thigh, the Pant from the 
Buttocks to the Knee ; it is fo called a ferendo from 
bearing, becaufe it holds up; and fuftains an Animal, 
Tt confifts but of one Rone, but that the greateft and 
long dt:in the whole Body, who'e external and fore 
Part is gibbous or rifing, but the internal hinder Part 
flat and bending. Grammarians make Femen to be 
the hinder filefhy Part; and Femur the former out- 
ward Part. Blanchard. 

FEND, (for defend) is the Sea Word for faving 
a Boat from being dafh’d againtt the Rocks, Shore, 
or Ship’s Sides. . This they call Fending the Boat ; 
and accordingly : 

EENDERS with them fignifies any Pieces of old 
Cable Ropes or Billets of Wood, which they hang 
over the Ship’s Side to keep other Ships from rubbing 
againft her: Boats have the fame, as alfo little hort 
Staves, called by this Name of Fenders, with which 
they keep the Boat from beating and ftaving againft 
the Ship’s Side. 


FENESTRA Ovalis, is a°'Hole in the Barrel of 
the Ear, whereon the Bafis of the Stapes ftands: Ie 
is the Entry to the Vefzbulum. . 


FENESTRA. Rotunta, is 2 Bole in the Barrel of, 


the Ear, which leads to the Cochlea, and is covered 
by a fine Membrane, inchafed in a Rift of this Hole. 
FEOD : See Fee. 
FEODARY.. | ay Ge j 
FEOFFEE, is he that is infeoffed, or to whom 
the Feoffment is fo made... 
~ FEOFFMENT, in Common Law, fignifies any 
Gift. or Grant of any Honours, Caftles, Manors, 
Meftuages, Lands,. or other corporeal and immovea- 
ble Things of like Nature unto another in Fee- Simple; 


that is, to him and his Heirs for ever, by the Deli- 


very of Seifin, and. the Poffeffion of the Thing gi- 
ven, whether the Gift be made by Deed or Writing : 
And when it is in Writing, ‘tis called, The Deed 
Feoffment ; and in every Feoffment , the Giver is 
called the Feoffer, ox Feoffator. ; 

And the proper Difference between a Feoffer and 
a Donor, is, that the Feoffer gives in Fee-Simple, 
the Donor in Fee-Tail. 


FEOFFOR, ishe that Infeoffs, or makes a Feoff- 


ment to another, of Lands or Tenements in Fee- 
Simple. 


FERDEMOULIN, a. Bearing 
in Heraldry of this, Figure. It re- 
prefents the Iron-Ink, or Ink of a 
Mill; and is born by the Name of 
Bevertham, and.alfo by the Name 
Turner. 


FERMENTATION is an eafy , gentle, flow" 


Motion of the Inteftine or inward Particles of a. 


mixd Body, arifing ufually from the Operation of 
fome Active Acid Matter which sarifies, exalts, 


and fubtilizes the foft and fulphureous Particles, | 


as when Leaven or Yeaff rarifies, lightens, and fer- 
ments Bread, or Wort, 6c. And this Motion dif 
fers much from that ufually called Ebulitzon or Ef- 
fervefcence, which is a violent boiling and ftruggling 


between an Acid and an Alkali, when mix’d toge- 


ther. 


Hence any gentle Motion of the Parts of the’ 


Blood, or Juices in the Body, occafioned by fome- 
thing which helps to clarify, exalt, and fubtilize’ 
them, and to reduce them into an Healthful and 
Natural State, is called by this Name of Fermenta- 
tion, as well as in the expreffed Juices of Fruits, eFC. 
Lemery confounds Effervefcence and Fermentation 
together, but I think erroneoufly, 

FERRUGINOUS, that which hath in it fome- 
thing of the Nature of Iron ; as thofe Waters have 
which are otherwife called Chalybeate , fuch as thofe’ 
of Tunbridge Wells, &3c. a 

FERUL#, -which the Surgeons call Splinters, 
are little Chips or Planes, which are miade of diffe- 
rrent Matter, according to the Nature and Neceflities 
of the Placesto which they ate applied, as of Barks 
of Trees, of the Bark of the Herb Sagapene, in 
‘Latin, Ferula; whence they have their Name: 
‘They are made of Firr, Paper glew'd together, 
‘Leather, @3fc.. which are apply'd to Bones that have 
‘been loofened or disjointed, after they are fet again. 
Blanchard. 


FESSE, 


ieee A 


FIB 


» FESSE, one of the Honourable Ordinaries in 
Heraldry, reprefenting’a broad Girdle, or Belt of 


pid ehbebhas & 


oils 


+. were anciently girded withal: It 
i poffeffeth the Center of the Ef 
cutcheon, and. contaiiis in Breadth 
one third part thereof; thus. 

He beareth Azure, a FefJe Or, by 
the Name of Edzott. 


and the Clafett of the Barrulet ; 
Ls which fee. 

Feffe Pomt, is the very middle Point: See the 
Word E/cutcheon. 


The Civilians define it to be a Grant of Lands, Ho~ 
nours or Fees made either to a Manat the Will of the 


Lord, or Sovereign, or for the Feudatory’s (2. e. the | 
Perfon to whom the Grant is made) own Life, or | 


to him and his Heirs for ever ; upon Condition that 
he and his Heirs (in Cafe where the Feude is per- 
petual) do acknowledge the Giver and his Heirs to 


and true Allegiance to him and his for the faid 


proper to the Nature of a Feude. 


_. And hence the laf Volume or Toine of the Civil | 
Law, is called the 
FEUDES: That is, the Books of Cuftoms and | 
Service that the Subject or Vaffal doth to his Prince | 
or, Lord for the Lands, Tenures, or Fees that he | 
b | ufe them, as Aygenterins falfly imagines: For not 
This Part of ,the Civil Ldw was riot much in ufe | 


holdeth of him. 


in the Old Emperors Time; but it feems to be 


acknowleged by Fuffinian in his Novels; where | 
: Needleful of foft untwifted Silk or Thread, where- 


he calls them Some derive them from 


the ancient Clienteles among the Romans, before | 
Chrift’s Time, as Badaws in particular: Others | 
bring them from the Practice of Alexander Severis, | 
. who to encourage them to perpetual Service in his 


Wars, divided the Lands of the Enemy ataongft his 
Soldiers. So Lampridiws in the Life of Alexander 
Severus. 
+» But others refer it to the Time of Comftantine the 
Great, who fettled the Lands out of which the Sol- 
diers had formerly their Wages, on them and their 
Heirs for ever, provided they found and maintain- 
ed: for ever fuch a Number of Soldiers. 
But let its Original be what or when it will, it 
«ame but late into the Body of the Civil Law, and 
fe conftitute, as it doth now, a particular Volume 
of sit. 
. The Compilers or Colle&tors of it, were Obertius 
de Horto, and Giraldus Compagiftus, two. Senators 
of Milan, who drew it partly from the Civil Law, 


_ and partly from the ancient Cuftoms of Milan, but 


-without any good Form or Order. For the Original 
‘of Feudes, fee Cujacius, and Sir Henry Spelman's 


_ Gloffary. 


“ FIBRA Auris, the fame with Lobus Auris. 
» FIBR&, Fibres, by: the Anatomifts' are account- 


_ edlittle round oblong Veffels, and are either Mufcu- 
| nus of it; and then it extends into a large Procefs 
|) which forms the outward Ankle, embracing thee. 


lows. or Nervous. 
©The Nervous, are fuch as have no Valves, and 


| Byowhich the Spirits flow convehieritly from the 


Nerves to the feveral Parts. 


| The Mufculous Fibres receive’ the Blood from — 
«the Arteries, and difcharge themfelies into the | 


I} 
| 


| Veins, and have a great many Valves: They are | 


walled Long, Round, or Oblique, from their Form, 


2 


Honour, which Knights at’ Arms | 


Fe i:C* 
and Situation. Some’ fall’ Threads interwoven 
with Trees and Leaves, are called Fibres too aigd 
fo are the {mall Threads whith tick to: their Roots 
and which faften the {mall Roots to the Earth: Alfo, 
thofe Strings which go from thie bottom of the bul. 
bous Roots are cailed: by this Name; ahd in genera] 
it fignifiés. any fmall Strings’ which compofe thie 


oe of any Part of an’ Animal or Vegetable 
| Body. 


The Feffé is divided into the Barr, | 


if 
FIBULA, a Term in’ Suigery,:as the Aricients 
mention it ; for if there be a Wound in the Flefh 
fays Celfus, that gapes, and cantiot eafily be cloed, 
itis improper to few it, you muft apply a Fibula: 


| But becaufe this way of | clofing: the gaping’ of 
FEUDE. Littleton makes a. Feude a Tenure: | fe 


Wounds by Febula’s was ufual amoneft the Ancients 
they have not been avall folicitous in defetibine ei, 
ther théir Matter or Form,’ Guido télls us: That 
they made thefe Fibula’s of Tron Circles as it weré 
or Semicircles crooked’ backward oti both fides + the 
Hooks whereof being fafined on both fidés to’the 


| gaping Wound, anfwered exactly one another ; but 
j fince this muft be an infuprportable Pain to the poor 
be their Lord and Sovereign, and {hall bear Faith | 
| fuch thing by their Fibula’s. 

Ténure, and fhall do fuch Service to him and his for | 
-the fame, as is between them covenanted, or is | 
| with a Needle and Thread, which is comniouly ufed 
‘at this Day. 


Patient, it is hardly credible, that they meant any 


The Opinion of Fallopids is more probable, who 
tells us, That it was only fewing up the Wound 


Santtorzus writes thus, We need not difcourfe 
much of Frbuda’s, fince the ufe of thein is almoft out 
of doors; and tho’ the Ancients have not deferib’d 
them, yet they forbear not to acquaint us how to 


only Phyficians; but fome of the Ancients knew the 
Form of them, fince Corn. Cel/iis has inform’d us, 
That Frbula’s as well as Sutures, were made of @ 


with they fewed the gaping Lips of the Woand 
together. 

Some call Avia, or this Needleful of Thread, 
Vinculum, Lizatura, Coligatio, Oblizatio, Ligamen- 
tum; all which fignifies tying or. bmding. Who- 
ever would be further inform’d in this Particillar, 
may confult the Incomparable Rhodius, in his Dif. 
courfe about Aca. © Blanchard. 


FIBULA) or Facile minus; itv Greek zee@gun) ts 
the leffer and outer Bone of the Leg; it feems to 
join the Mufcles of the Leg like a Button or Clafp, 
in Latin Febula; it is the hinder Bone betwixt the 
Knee and the Feet, fmaller than the other Bone 
called Tzbia, and»faftened outwardly to it, as the 
Bone called Radius in the Arm is to the Cubit; its 
round Head does not extend as far as the Knee up- 
ward, but receives the lateral Knob of the Tibia 
ina {mall Sinus which it hath in. its inner Side; 
downwards it goes farther thari the other Bone cal- 
led Tibia, and therefore is altogether as long a Bone 
as that, tho’ much fmaller. They part in the Mid- 
dle, becaufe the Muftles that extend the Feet and 
Toes are plated there; in which Interval a flen- 
der, broad, membranous Ligament joins them toge- 
ther lengthways: It is joined likewife to the Tzb7a, 
by its lower Eridy which is received into’a fmall Si- 


ternal Side of the Afragalus. 

FICHANT? Flank : See Flank. © 

FICHANT ‘Lihe of Defence: See Fixed Line of 
Defence. 


FICUS, 


FIL 


FICUS, are the external Protuberances of the 
‘Anus, otherwife called the Piles. They are alfo 
fometimes called Marifce, and Sycofes. 

FIDD, an Iron Pin ufed at Sea to fplice or faften 
Ropes together. “Tis made tapering and tharp at 
one end. There are alfo Fidds of Wood, which are 
much larger than the Iron ones. The Pin alfo in 
the Heel of the Topmaft, which bears it upon the 
Chef-trees, is called a Fidd. There is alfo a Fidd 
Hammer, whofe Handle is a Fidd, or made taper- 
ing into that form. 

FIELD-Fort : See Fortin. 

FIERI facias, isa Writ Judicial that lieth at all 
times within the Year and Day, for him that hath 
recovered in an Action of Debt or Damages, to the 
Sheriff, to command him to levy the Debt or the 
Damages of his Goods againft whom the Recovery 
was had. 

FIFTH, a term in Mufick, the fame with Dia- 
pente; which fee. 

FIGHTS, ina Ship, are the wafte Cloths which 
hang round about her in a Fight, to hinder the Men 
from being feen by the Enemy; and they call thofe 
Bulkheads afore or abaft the Shift which are put up 
for Men to ftand fecure behind and Fire on the Ene- 
my in cafe of Boarding, Clofe Fights. 

FIGURAL, or Figurate Numbers, are {uch as do 
or may reprefent fome Geometrical Figure, in rela- 
tion to which they are always confidered; and are 
either Lineary, Superficial, or Solid; which fee. 

FIGURATE Defcant: See Defcant. 

FIGURATIVE Speeches, are ways of exprefling 
our felves, in which we ufe an improper Word, 
which Cuftom has applied to another Subject. 

‘ FIGURE, in Phyficks or Natural Philofophy, is 
the Surface or terminating Extreams of any Body. 

FIGURE, in Conicks, according to Apolloniwas, 
js the Reétangle made’ under the Latus Rectum and 
Tranfverfum in the Hyperbola and Elip/is. 

FIGURE, in Geometry, is a Space compaffed 
round on all Sides, and are either Reétilineal, Cur- 
vilineal ox Mixt. 

FIGURES, in Arithmetick, are the 9 Digits or 
Numeral Characters, 1, 2, 35 45 5» 6) 7985 9) and o. 

FIGURES in Difcourfe, are extraordinary ways 
of Speaking, different and remote from fuch as are 
Ordinary and Natural, and they are either Gram- 

- snatical or Rhetorical. 

FIGURES Curvilineal, are fuch as have their 
Extremities crooked, as Circles, Elizpfis’s, &c. 

FIGURES Grammatical, are ufed in Conftru- 
tion, when we digrefs from the common and or- 
dinary Rules, as by omitting fome Word; and 
leaving it to thofe to whom we fpeak, to fupply it. 

FIGURES Mixt, are fuch as are bounded partly 
by right Lines, and partly by crooked ones, as a 
Semicircle, Segment of a Circle, &c. 

FIGURES Plane, (or Plane Surfaces) are fuch as 
gre terminated and bounded by right Lines only. 

FIGURES Reétilineal, are thofe that have their 
Extremities all right Lines, as Triangles, Quadrila- 
terals, &c. Polygons Regular, Irregular, gc. 

FIGURES Rhetortcal, ferve fometimes to exprefs 
the Commotions and violent Agitations of the Mind 
in our Paffionsor warm. eager Difcourfes; and 
fometimes only to embellifh and adorn our Speech, 
or to move the Audience the more pathetically. 

FILACER, is an Officer in the Coumnon-Plea’s, 
fo called, becaufe’ he Files thofe Writs whereon he 
makes Procefg. There are fourteen of them in their 
feveral Divifions and Counties. They makegout all 
original Procefs, as well Real, as Perfonal and 
Mixt; and in AStions merely Perfonal, where the 


FIL 


Defendants be Return’d or Summon’d, there goeth 
out the Diftrefs infinite until Appearance: if he be 
Returned mibi/,there Procefs of Capzas infinite, if the 
Plaintiff will; or after the third Capzas the Plaintiff 
may go to the Exigenter of the Shire, where his 
Original is grounded, and have an Exigent or Pro- 


clamation made. 


FILAMENTS, little, thin, flender Rags like 
Threads, fuch as fometimes appear in Urine: Alfo 
the fmall Fibres or Threads which compofe the 
Texture of the Mules, é¢fc. or other Parts of any 
Animal or Vegetable Body, are fometimes called 
by this Name. 

FILE, or Label, in Heral- 
dry is of this Form, tho’ fome- | | | | | 
times of more and fometimes of 
fewer Points. “Tis fometimes 


born as a Charge in a Coat Armour, of which Gyil- i 


lim gives many Inftances: But ‘tis ufually the dif- 


ference or mark of Diftin@ion which the Elder Bro- ie 


ther bears in his Coat during his Father’s Life. 
Some diftinguith File and Label; calling the File 
the upper Horizontal Line, and the Label the Point 
that iffves from it. - Det 
FILE, in Military Language, is a row of Men 


ftanding one behind or below another from the \ 


Front to the Rear. 

FILET, a little Member in Archite@ure, which 
appears in the Ornaments and Mouldings, and is 
otherwife called Liftel. 

FILLET, in Heraldry, isa 4th part of the Or- 
dniary called a Chief, and is placed in the chief Point 
of the Efcutcheon. 


FILTRATION, isthe pafling a Liquor (in order ; 
to its Purification) through a woollen Cloth, or ufa- 


ally through a Coffin of brown Paper; and this the 
Chymifts mean when they direct you to Filtrate 
any thing. ii 

The moft exa& way of Filtration, is to take a 
long piece of linnen or woollen Cloth, and dipping 


one end of it in the Liquor to be Filtrated, hang . _ 


the other (which muft be the longer end) over the 
brims of the Veffel, and you will fee the Liquor rife _ 
up and run over the brims through the Body of the 


Filtre; and it will do fo very pure, and free from 


all Dregs. 


The Caufe of the afcent of Liquors in the filtre, is 
generally faid to be, that the Liquor {welling thofe 
parts of the fitre that touch it, by entring into the 
Pores of the Threads of which it is compofed, doth 
raife them up, make them touch, and wet thofe 
that are next above them ; and thefe again the next 


Threads, and fo on till you come to the brims of 


the Veffel, and then the Liquor runs over and de- 
fcends in the other part of the Filtre, which hangs 
down, by its own natural Gravity. AW 

But *tis certain that in very flender glafs Pipes, 
whofe Cavities are not much larger than Hairs, ‘Wa- 
ter or any Fluid (but Quickfilver) will afcend in 
them toa confiderable height, as foon as ever you 
dip their endsinto it; and in Pipes or Tubes of much 


larger Bores, the Liquor will be higher (fomething) — 


within the Tube'than without it... And yet here the 

{welling of the parts of the glafs Pipe cannot be urged 

as the Reafon for the afcent of the Water in them. 
If alfo you fill a Pipe of a modcrate Bore with the 


| powdered Calx of a Metal, (as Mr. Boyle tried it with 


Minium or read Lead) andthemimmerfe the: lower 
end of this Tube in Water, the Water thall gradually 
arife in the Tube till it attain the height of 30 or 49 
Inches ; and» yet it cannot’befaid-that any of the 


Particles: of this. Metalline Powder; are {welled’at 


all by the Water, 


Therefore | 


Fate. 


Therefore the true Caufe of the afcent of Water | a Sum of 


in a Philtre, is probably this: That every Philtre be- 
ing compofed of a great Number of long fmall folid 
Bodies , which lie very clofe together , the Air get- 
ting in between them, lofes much of its preffure, and 
cannot gravitate there fo ftrongly as it doth on the 
Fluid without them: Wherefore the Parts of the 
Water between the Threads of the Filtre muft be 
preffed upwards, and afcend till they come fo high, 
as by their Weight to counter-balance the general 
preflure on the other Parts of the Surface of th 
Water. 


F{MBRIATED, a Term in He- 


la is edged round with another of a 
el : different Colour, as thus. 


i 


lu 
j 


He beareth Or, a Crofs, Patee 
Gules Fimbriated Sable. 


FINAL Caufes, are fuch great , wife, and good 
Ends as God Almighty, the Author of Nature, had 
in Creating and Proportioning,in Adapting and Dif- 
pofing, in Preferving and Continuing, all the feveral 
Parts of the Univerfe. On this Subject the Honou- 
rable Mr. Boyle hath a very good Difcourfe: And 
that good Mathematician Mr. Keel of Oxford, in his 
Refutation of Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, thews 
that Final Caufes are the beft Principles for Men to 


‘regulate their Philofophical Theories and Speculati- 


ons by. 

FINE, in common Law, hath divers Applicati- 
ons ; for fometimes ’tis ufed for a formal or ceremoni- 
ous Conveyance of Lands or Tenements, or of any 
Things inheritable, being 2 effe tempore finis, to the 
end to cut off all Controverfies. Others define it to 
be a fmal Agreement had between Perfons concern- 
ing any Lands or Rent, or other thing whereof any 
Suit or Writ is between them hanging in any Court. 
‘A Fine hath in it five effential Parts. 

1. The Original Writ taken out againft the Cog- 
nifor. 

2. The King’s Licence, giving the Parties Liberty 
to accord ; for which he hath a Fine called the King’s 
Silver, being accounted a Part of the Revenue of 
the Crown. 

3. The Concord it felf, which thus beginneth Et 
eft concordiatalis, €Fc. 


4. The Note of the Five, which is an abftract of 


the original Concord, and beginneth in this manner ; 
Scil. Inter R. Querentem e7 S. Pf E. uxorem ejus, 
deforciantes, 8c. 

5. The Foot of the Fie which beginneth thus : 
Hac eft finalis concordia fatta in curia Domini Regu 


| apud Weftmonafterium @ die Pafche 1m quindecim 


dies, anno, &%c. So asthe Foot of the Fee inclu- 


_ deth all, containeth the Day, Year, and Place, and 


before what Juftice made. 
This Word Fine fometimes fignifies a Sum of Mo- 
ney paid for an Income to Lands or Tenements let by 


Leafe ; and fometimes, an Amends, Pecuniary Pu- 


nifhment or Recompence upon an Offence commit- 
ted againft the King and his Laws, or againft the 


Lord of the Mannor. 


FINE adnullando levato de Tenemento quod fuit 


| de antiquo domenico: Isa Writ to the Juftices. for 
_ the difanulling of a Fene levied of Lands holden in 
Ancient Demefne to the Prejudice of the Lord. 


FINE capiendo pro terris , gsc. Isa Writ lying 


for one that upon Conviction by a Jury, having his 


Lands and Goods taken into the King’s Hands, and 
his Body committed to Prifon, obtaineth Favour for 
2 


raldry, fignifying that an Ordinary | 


reAlS 


Money, €97¢. tobe remitted his Imprifon- 
ment, and his Lands and Goods to be re-delivered 
unto him. 

FINE force,fignifies an abfolute Neceflity or Con- 
ftraint not avoidable; as when a Man is conftrained 
to do that which he can no way avoid, we fay, He 
doth it de fine force. © 

_ FINE levando de Tenementis tentis de Rege inCa- 
pite, @yc. is a Writ dire&ed to the Juftices of the 
Connnon Pleas, whereby to licence them to admit of 
a Féne for Sale of Lands holden in Capite. 

FINE xox capiendo pro pulchre placitando, is a 
Writ to inhibit Officers of Courts to take Fines for 
fair Pleading. 

FINE pro SG bo Gee €Fc. is a Writ 
that lieth for the Releafe of one laid in Prifon for a 
Refezfin, upon a reafonable Fine. 

Fines for Alienation, ate reafonable Fines paid 
to the King by his Tenants in Chief, for Licence to 
Alien their Lands, 

FINITE, is what hath fixd and determined 
Bounds'or Limits fet to its Power,Extent or Duration. 

FINITOR, the fame with Abrizon ; and ’tis fo 
called, becaufe the Horizon finifhes or terminates 
your Sight, View, or Profped. 

FIRMAMENT, by fome Aftronomers is taken 
for the Otb of the Fixed Stars, or an Eighth Hea- 
ven: But more properly, *tis that Space which is 
expanded or arched over us above in the Heavens. 

FIRMNESS or Soldity, Mr. Boyle defcribes to 
confift principally in this , that the Particles com- 
pofing fuch Bodies as we call Firm or Solid, are pret- 
ty grofs ; and either are /o much at Reft, or are fo 
Intangled one with another, that there is a mutual 
Cohefion of their Parts; and that they cannot flow 
from, flide over one another, or diffule themfelves 
every way from one another, as the Parts of Fluid 
Bodies can; and confequently the Figure of Firm or 
Solid Bodies, ought rather to be attributed to the 
Connexion of the Parts that compofe them, than to 
the Impreffions of outward Bodies. 

And in his Hiftory of Firmnefs, he proves by Ex- 
periments, and good Confiderations upon them, the 
feveral Parts of the above given Defcription. As, 

1. He thews the Grofnef of Parts are (cateris 
paribus) requifite to Firmnefs or Solidity, becaufe 
Minutenef{s he had before proved, was neceffary to 
the Parts of Fluid Bodies. 

2. Reft alfo, and juxta Pofition of Parts, he de- 
monftrates by many Experiments , are in a Degree 
abfolutely requifite to produce this Effect. And, 

3. The Preffure and Weight of the Incumbent 
Atmofphere he judges contributes much toward it, 
becaufe of the ftrong Adherence of two Pieces of 
Polifhed Glafs, or Marble together, in the open Air, 
which will immediately feparate in the exhaufted 
Receiver. 

4. The Texture of the Bodies, and the Figures of 
their Parts many contribute much to this Effect ; as 
if they be of an hooked Form, or any way entangled 
one in another, they muft be disjoined with difficul- 
ty, and confequently will be in the Form of a Solid. 

And ‘tis a very farprizing Experiment, that two 
Parts of Spirit of Wine , mixed with one of Spirit 
of Hartfhorn, or Urine (both highly rectified) will, 
ina Minute, unite into a.confiftent Body , or white 
Coagulum ; which fome call Offa alba. 

FIRST MOVER : See Pramum Mobile. 

FISHES, are Pieces of Timber ufed to ftrengthen 
the Mafts or Yards aboard of a Ship, when they be- 
gin to fail in a Strefs of Weather. They both nail 
the Fifhes on with Iron Spikes, and alfo wou/dthem, 
as they call it ; that is, winding Ropes hard eat 
about 
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about them. There is alfo a Tackle called ; 

The Fifb, which hangs at the End of the David 
by the Strap of the Block, in which is the Runner 
of the Fifh-hook; by which Means the Fluke of the 
Anchor is haled up to the Ship’s Bow, or Chaimwaile. 
Perhaps this Tackle was called a Fith, from that 
which the Ancients called the Dolphin, which was 
a pointed and vaftly heavy Piece of Iron, and which 
they ufed to heave up by a Tackle to a good Height; 
and then, when they come nearenough to the Ene- 
my’s Ship, letit fall at once, which would break or 

ierce a Hole through the Bottom of the Enemy's 
Vettel and fink her. 

FISSURA Offis, is the Term for a Cleft or a Fra- 
dure o° a Bone lengthways. 
_ BiSSURES, the feveral Layers or Strata, of 
which the Body of our Terreftrial Globe is compofed, 
are diftinguifhed from one another, and divided 
Horizontally or Parallelly by fome Interruptions 
which they call Fiffuves; and thefe are interfected 
again by other Fillures, which, by reafon of their 
Situation, are called Perpendicular Fiffueres : Sce 
Woodward's Nat. Hift. of Earth, P. 10. i a 

FISTULA, is a long Cavity, ftrait or winding 
about, in any Part of the Body, being a narrow and 
callous Ulcer of difficult Cure, proceeding ‘ufually 
from an Apofteme. Blanchard. hee at 

Fiftula’s differ from winding Ulcers in this, that 
Fiftula’s are callous and hard, but Ulcers are not. 
Blanchard. 

FISTULA Lachrymalis, is when the Punttam La- 
chrymale, the little Hole in the Bone of the Nofe, 
through which the Liquid Matter of the Tears paffes 
to the Noftrils , is grown hard and callous from an 
Ulcer of the Garuncule (which are Glandules pla- 
ced at the gteater Corners of the Eye) by which 
means there happens a continual Defluxion of Tears. 
Blanchard. ; a 

FISTULA -Pulmonis, in fome Writers, isthe fame 
with the A/pera Arteria. 

FISTULA Sacra, is that Part ef the Back-bone 
which is perforated. . Blanchard. 


FISTULA. Urinaria, ‘the fame with the Ure- 
thra. 


dry, when the lower Part of any 


thus. 


Azure a Crofs Potent Fitchee. 


FIXED Ling of Defence, in Fortification,is drawn 
along the Face of the Baftion, and terminates in the 
Courtine. : 

FIXED Signs of the Zodiack, according to fome, 
are Taurus, Leo, Scorpio, and Aquarius. And.they 
are fo called, hecaufe’the Sun paffes them refpective- 
ly in the Middle of each Quarter, when that parti- 
cular Seafon is more féttled and fixed than under the 
Sign that begins or ends it. 

FIXITY, or Fiwtne/s, is the oppofite Quality to 
Volatility; and the Excellent Mr. Bayle reckons 
thefe Qualifications following to be the moft con- 
ducing for the rendring of a Portion of Matter 
Fixt. 

1. That its Corpufles be fingly of a proportionate 
large Bulk or Groffnefs, fo as to be too big and un- 
weildy to be carried up by Heat, or to be buoyed up 
in the Ai. 

2. That thefe Corputcles have alfo.a proportional 
Degree of Ponderonfiiefs or Solidity. 


| Earth’s) might give a fenfible Parallax to the Fixed 
| Stars, though the other could not, and thereby de- 


FITCHEE, the Term in Heral- 


Crofs is fharpened into a Point, | ? 
; P ? | Confiderations may make us fufpe& , that even this 


FIX 

3. That their Figure and Make alfo be fuch as 
renders them unfit for Avolation, either from their 
Shape , being branched, crooked, hooked, g¢fc. fo 
that they be entangled one with another, and cannot 
eafily be extricated, loofened , or feparated: And 
therefore whatever will produce thefe three Requi- 
fites in any Body, will render it of a fixt Na- — 
ture. Sag 

4. To thefe may be added alfo the bringing thé 
Corpufcles or Particles of any Body to touch one 
another in a confiderably larger’ Part cf their Sur= 
face. i, 
FIXT Mitre, is Salt-petre melted in a Crucible, — 
and then made to flame, by throwing in a Spoonfu a 
of Powder of Coals; and this is repeated till no — 
Flame nor Denotation arife: After this ’tis cooled, 
powdered, and diffolved in Water, and then eva- 
porated into a fine white Salt. “Tis a Sale much 
like that of Tartar, and is ufed, likeit, tohelp draw 
Tindtures out of Vegetables. Some Chymiits give 
it the Name of Alkabeft, becaule’tis, as they fay,a 
kind of Univerfal Diffolvent. If this Salt be expo- = 
fed to the Airina cool Place, it will all diffolve into 
a Water, or as they fay, run per Delquium ; and — 
this is called, The Liquor of Fixt Nitre. 

FIXED Stars, are fuch as do not, like the Pla- — 
nets or Erratick Stars, change their Pofitions or Di- 
ftances in refpect of one another. 

Becaufe thele Fixed Stars have no fenfible Paral. 
lax arifing from the Annual Motion of the Earth, 
they are juftly efteemed to be at fuch an immenfe | 
Difiance, as to have no fenfible Efle& on our — 


Earth. 


The Honourable Mr. Roberts hath a pretty Dif= 
courfe about the Diftance of the Fixed Stars, which 
is publithed in Philof. Tranf. N. 209. The Subftance 
of which is as follows, Me 

Since the Pythagorean Syftem of the World has — 
been revived by Copernicus, (and now by all Mathe- 
maticians accepted for the Tyue one) there feemed 
Ground to imagine, thatthe Diameter of the Earth’s. 
Annual Courfe ( which according to our beft Aftro= 
nomers, is at. leaft 4oooo Times bigger than our 


termine their Diftance more precifely. 
But though we have a Foundation to build on, fo — 
vaftly exceeding that of the Ancients, there arefome 


isnot large enough: for our Purpofe. 


Mr. Hugens (who was very exaét.in his Aftrono- 
mical Obfervations) tells us, he could never difcover 
any vifible Magnitude in the Frxed Stars, tho’ ‘he 
ufed Glaffes which magnify the apparent Diameter 
above a-hundred Times, 4 

Now, fince in all likelihood the Fixed Stars are 
Suns (perhaps of a. different Magnitude) we may, 
as ‘a reafonable- Medium, prefume they are generally 
about the Bignefs of our Sun, ese: 

Let us then (for Example) fuppofe the Dog-far — 
to be fo. 

The Diftance ‘from ‘us to the: Sun being about a 
hundred Times the Sun’s Diameter, it is evident, 
that the Angle under which the Dog-ffar is feen in 
Mr. Hugens’s Telefcope, muft be near the fame with 
the Angle of its Parallax to the’Sun’s Diftance, or 
Semidiameter of the Earth’s Annual Courfe ; fo that 
theParallax to the whole Diameter can be but dous _ 
ble fuch a’ Quantity, as even ‘to Mr. Higens’s nice _ 
Obfervation, is altogether infenfible. ) 


The 


FLA 
The Diftance therefore of the Stars feems hardly 
within the reach of any of our Methods to deter- 
mine ; but from what has been laid down, we may 
draw fome Conclufions that will much illuftrate the 
prodigious vaftnefs of it, . . 

1, That the Diameter of the Earth’s Annual Orb 
(which contains at leaft 160 Millions of Miles) is 
but as a Point in Comparifon of it; at leaft it mutt 
be above 6cco Times the Diftance of the Sun: For 
if a Star fhould appear through the aforefaid Tele- 

{cope half a Minute broad (which is a pretty fenfi- 
ble Magnitude) the true apparent Diameter would 
not exceed 18 third Minutes, which is lefs than the 
6000 Part of the apparent Diameter of the San, and 
confequently the Sun’s Diftance not the 6000 Part of 
the Diftance of the Stars. 

2. That could we advance towards the Stars 99 
Parts of the whole Diftance, and have only 1. Part 
remaining, the Stars would appear little bigger to 
us than they do here; for they would fhew noother- 
wife than they do through a Telefcope, which mag- 
nifies an hundred-fold. Brat 

3. That at leaft Nine Parts in Ten of the Space 

‘between us and the Fixed Stars, can receive no 
greater Light from the Sun, or any of the Stars, than 
what we have from the Stars in a clear Night. 

4- That Light takes up more time in travelling 
from the Stars to us, than we in making a Weff-/n- 


dia Voyage (which is ordinarily performed in fix } 


Weeks:) That a.Sound would not arrive to us from 
thence in 50000 Years, nor a Cannon Bullet in a 
much longer Time. This is eafily computed by al- 

dowing (according to Sir Ifwac Newton) ten Minutes 
for the Journey of Light from the Sun hither; and 
that a Sound moves about 1300 Foot in a Second. 
But Sir Jfaac Newton doth not allow above 968 Feet 
for the Motion of Sound in a Second of Time: 
And the Florentine Academicks make it about 1000 
Feet. 


Our Learned and Accurate Mr.Flamftead faith, he 
hath difcovered a fenfible Parallax of the Earth’s An- 
nual Orbit in refpect of the Fixed Stars; of which he 
publifhed an Account in a Letter to Dr. Walks, in 
the Year 1698. which is Printed in the Third Vo- 
dume of Wallis’s Mathematical Works in Latin. 

FLAGS, on Board a Ship, are Colours, Anci- 
ents, or Standards which the Admirals of a Fleet 
bear on their Tops. The Admiral in Chief carries 
his on his Main-Top, the Vice Admiral his at the 
Fore-Top, and the Rere-Admiral his at his Mi/en- 


Top. 

FLAIR, the Seamen fay that the Work doth flair 
over, when a Ship being houfed in near the Water, 
a little above that the Work hangs over a little too 
much, and fo is let out broader aloft than the due 
Proportion will allow, 

FLAMMA Vitalis ; fome do fuppofe that there 
xefides in the Heart of Animals fuch a fine and 
Kindled , but mild Subftance , as they call a Vital 
‘Plame ; and_to its Prefervation they judge the Air 
taken in by Refpiration to be neceffary, as it is to 
the Confervation of ordinary Flame. 
| The Excellent Mr. Boyle , by feveral Experiments 
“purpofely made in his exhaufled Receiver, about 
‘the Relation between Flame and Air, found that 
‘the Vital Flame of Animals Gf the Life may be fo 
called) did furvive or outlaft the Flame of Spirit of 
‘Wine, or of a Wax or Tallow Candle; fince the 
|Animals would remain alive and well for 3 or 4 
Minutes after the Receiver was evacuated, wherc- 
asno common Flame would laft there ore Minute. 


FEA 


_ The Light cf Glow-worms that Noble Gentle- 
man found alfo would prefently be deftroyed by the 
Exhaufting Motion of the Air, by his Engine , as it 
would be re-produced again by its Admiffion into 
the Receiver, 

FLANCH, an Ordinary in Heraldry, 
an Arch-line, which begins at the 
Corners of the Chief, and ends in 
the Bafé of the Efcutcheon, thus. 

He beareth Erain, two Hanches 
Vert. 

Flanches are always born by 
Pairs: The Flanch bends in more 
than the Flafk. 


formed by 


FLANK, in Fortification, is thatPart of the 
Baftion which reaches from the Courtine to the Face, 
and defends the oppofite Face, the Plank, and the 
Curtain: 

There is alfo the Obligue or Second Flank, 
which is that Part of the Courtine where they can 
fee to {cour the Face of the oppofite Baftion ; and 
is the Diftance between the Lines Razant and Fit- 
chant. 

The Lew, Covered, or Retired Flank, is the Plat- 
form of the Cafemate, which lies hid in the Ba- 
ftion. 

” ee Flanks of a Battalion, or an Army are its 
ides. of 

They ufé alfo the Word to Flank an Army ; that 
is, to difcover and fire upon its Sides. 

Any Fortification which hath no Defence right 
forwards, is on that Account Faulty and Defective 3 
and to render it compleat, one Part muft be made fo 
flank another. The Courtine therefore is the 
flrongeft Part of any Fortified Place, becaufe it is 
flanked by the two Flanks at its Ends. 

FLANK, is alfoa Term of War, fignifying one 
Side of,a Battalion of an Army; as to attack the 
Enemy in Flank, is to difcover and fire upon them 
on one Side. 

PLANK of the Courtine, or Second Flank, is that 
Part of the Courtine between the Flank and the 
Point, where the Fetchant Line of Defence terminates. 

To FLANK, in general, is to difcover arid fire 
upon the Side of any Place ; but to 

FLANK a Place, is to difpofe a Baftion, or o- 
ther like Work, in fuch a manner, that there thal] 
be no Part of it but what is defended ; { as you 
may from thence play upon Front and Rear: For 
any Fortification that hath no Defence , but juit 
right forwards, is Faulty; and to render it com_ 
pleat, one Part ought to be made to Flank the other: 
Hence the Courtine is always the ftrongeft Part of 
any Place, becaufe ’tis fanked at each End. 

Fitchant FLANK, is that from whence a Can- 
non playing, fireth its Bullets diretly in the Eace of 
the oppofite Baftion. 

FLANK Razant, is the Point from whence the 
Line of Defence begins, fiom the Conjunstion of 
which with the Courtine, the Shot only razeth the 
Pace of the next Baftion, which happens when the 
Face cannot be difcovered but from the Flank 
alone, 

Retired FLANK, or the Lower or Covert Flank; 
is that Exterior Part thereof which advanceth to fe- 
cure the Innermoft; which advanced Part, if it be 
rounded, is called the Orzdlon; fo that this Flanb 
Retire, as the French call it, is only the Platform of 
the Cafemate, which lies hid in the Baftion. 

Simple FLANKS, are Lines which go from the 
Angle of the Shoulder to the Courtine, and whofe 
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principal Funétion is the Defence of the Moat and 
Place. i 

FLANK’D, or Doxble Tenaille : See Tenaille. | 

FLANKING Line of Defence : See Rafant Line 
of Defence. 

ELANKING Angle: See Angle. 

ELANK’D Angle, is the Angle formed by the 
two Faces of the Baftion, and fo forms the Point of 
the Baftion. ; 

_ FLASK, isin Heraldry an Ordinary made by one 
Axch-line drawn downwards to the Bafe Point : \t 
feems to be the Reprefentation of a Bow, when 
bended ; and they are always born double, thus, 


The Field is Or , Two Flafks A- 


ure. 

Some Heralds fay, The Flafk is a 
Reward for a Man of Virtue and 
Learning, who hath deferved well 
of his Prince in an Embafly. 


zi 


FLAT ; to flat a Ship, is to hale in the Fore-fail 
by the Sheet, as near to the Ship’s Sides as may be, 
which is called, Flatting in the Fore-fail. This is 
done when a Ship will not fall off froma Wind 
without it, though the Fore-fheet was haled aft. 

FLAT Baftion : See Baftzon. 

FLAT-BOTTOMD Moat: See Moat. 

FLAT Crown: See Corona. er 

ELATUS, are Effervefcencies excited in the Body 
from Wind let in, or from Flatulent Meats, or from 
the Bile and Pancreatick Juice mixed together, whence 

ind and Noife. ta : 
WELEDWIT, a Term in Law, fignifying a Dif- 
charge or Freedom from Amerciaments , where one 
having been an Outlaw’d Fugitive, cometh to the 
Peace of our Lord of his own accord. 

FLEMESWITE, in Law, fignifies the Liberty 
to challenge the Cattel, ot Amerciaments of your 
Man, a Fugitive. ; ; 

FLESH, of any Animal Body, is by Anatomifts 
defined to be a Similar and Fibrous Part, foft and 
thick : OF this they reckon five Kinds. 

1. Mutculous , Fibrous , or Fiftular Flefh , fuch 
as is the Subftance of the Heart, and other Muf- 
cles. f 

2. Parenchymors Flefh, as that of the Lungs, je 
ver, and Spleen was thought to be by the Ancients ; 
but fince the Ule of Glaffes ‘tis plainly difcovered 
that there is no fach thing asa Parenchyma, proper- 
ly {peaking , but that all the Vifcera, as well as 
other Parts of the Body, are Va/cular, and nothing 
but Plexus, or Net-work of {mall Veffels and Ca- 

Is. 
aa Vifcerous, fach as the Fleth of the Stomach and 

uts. 
 Glandulous, as that of the Tonfils, the Pan- 
the Breafts,.¢7c. 
a "Spurious, fo va call the Flefh of the. Lips, 
Gums, the Glans of the Penis, 69'c. becaufe “tis of a 
Conftitution different from all the reft. 

ELEXOR Carpi Radialis, is_a Mufcle of the 
Writ, which arifeth Tendinous from the Internal 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, becoming Flefhy, 
adheres fitiGtly to the Pronator Radtj ‘Teres, and in 
half its Oblique Progrefs to the Carpus it becomes 
a flat Tendon, which paffeth over the Annular Liga- 
ment, and is inferted to the upper Part of the Os 
Met acarpi, which fuftains the Fore-finger : Its Name 
fhews its Ufe. 

FLEXOR Carpi Ulnaris, isaMutcle of the Writ, 
which arifes Tendinous from the fame Tubercle of 


BBE Opa 
the Shoulder-bone, with the Flexor Radialis ; as al- 
fo from the fuperior and external Part of the Una, 


where the Mu/culus Perforans doth arife ; and conti- ( 


nuing Flefhy according to the length of the Una, 


is partly inferted by a fhort ftrong Tendon into the — 


fourth Bone of the Carpus, and partly into the Os 
Metacarpi , which fuftains the Little-finger. Its 
Name declares its Ufe. 


FLEXOR Secundi Internodii Digitorum Pediss 


See Perforatus Pedy. 


FLEXOR Tertiz Internodiz Digitorum Pedis : See a 


Perforans. 


ELEXOR Tertii Internodii, ox Longiffimus Poles 
cis, is a Mufcle of the Thumb, whichis obferved to. 


have a twofold Beginning ; 


The Firft and Superior of which arifeth acutely — 
from the Internal Extuberance of the Os Humerig 
between the Perforatus and Perforans, becoming a 
Flefhy Belly, and then Tendinous, joins with the 


middle Tendon of its other larger Head. 


The Second or Inferior Origin of this Mufcle ( is a 
that Part of it which is commonly defcribed) ari- 


fing with a double Order of Flefhy Fibres for fome 


fpace on the Radius , from immediately below its 


Superior Part, which uniting in a middle Line ot 
Tendon (not unlike the Fibrile of a Feather, join- 


ing to their Stamina) which pafling over the Arti- — 


culation of the Carpus, becomes entirely Tendinous, 
asit runsover the Flexor prim1 &F fecundi Internodiz 
to its Implantation at the Superior Part of the third 
Bone of the Thumb. 


FLEXOR Pollicts Brevis, isa Mufcle of the great: 
Toe, which arifeth from the Superior Part of the © 
Os Cuneiforme Medium, and running over the Ter- _ 
mination of the Mufculus Peroneus, is implanted — 
into the Offa Sefamotdea of the Great Toe, who are 


likewife tied to the Superior Part of the fecond Bone 
of the faid Toe which bends it. 


FLEXOR Pollicis Pedis Longus, isa Mufcle of — 


the Great Toe, which is a direct Antagonift to the 


Extenfor Longus : \t atifes oppofite to it from the 


Back-part of the Fibula, with a double Order of 


Flefhy Fibres, running to a middle Tendon (like 


the Flexor tertii imternodii Pollicis Manus) which — 


ceafeth to be Flefhy as it paffes over the Juncture, 


and runs through a Channel on the Internal Part of be 


the Os Calcis, under the Tendon of the Mufculus 
Flexor Digitorum Longus Perforans, over the Flexor 
Pollicis Brevis, and is inferted to the upper End of 
the fecond Bone of the Great Toe: Its Ufe is to 
bend the Toe. ‘ 

FLEXOR primi ¢9 fecundz Offis Polliczs, is a 
large difgregated Flefhy Mufcle, arifing from the 
Ligamentum Tranfver{ale Carpi, Bones of theCar- 


pi, at the Bafis of the Mons Luna, and Os Meta- 


carpi of the Middle Finger, whence it paffes to its. 
Infertion partly to the Offa Sefamoidea of the fe- 
cond Internode, and partly to the firft Bone of the 
Thumb: This (as Vefalius writes) may be divided 
into Three. Its Aétions are various, according to 


firft or fecond Bones of the Thumb, either direétly or 
obliquely towards. the Carpus and Vola Manus. 

FLIE, that Part of the Mariners Compafs on 
which the 32 Winds are drawn, and to which the 
Needle is faftened underneath, they call the Flic. 

FLOATING-BRIDGE , is a Bridge made in 
form of a Redoubt, confifting of two Boats co- 
vered with Planks, which ought to be fo folidly 
Framed, as to bear both Horfe and Cannon. 

FLOND, or Figurative Defcant, a Term in Ma- 
fick. See Defcant. 


FLOOR, 


the Diverfity of its Serzes of Fibres; fo it bends the — 
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FLOOR, in a Ship, fttiGly taken, is fo much 
only of her Bottom as fhe doth reft upon when fhe 
licth on Ground; and therefore thofe Ships that have 
Jong, and withal broad Floors, lie on the Ground 
with moft Security, and are not apt to Seel (that is, 
to fall on the one Side;) whereas the cther which 
are Cranck by the Ground, (as the Sea Phrafé is) that 
is narrow in the Floor, cannot be grounded without 
Heril either of being overthrown, or, at leaft, of 
wronging her Sides. And note, the Word Over- 
thrown is ufed when a Ship is brought to be trim- 
n.éd a-ground, and fo by fome Mifchance doth fall 
over on her Side; but when a Ship at Sea is turned 
over on the one Side, fhe is faid to be Over-[et. 


FLORY, a Term in Heraldry, 
when the Out-lines of any Ordi- 
nary are drawn, as if trimm’d with, 
or in the Form of Flowers. 


Thus this Crofs they call a 
Crofs-Flory. 


FLOTSON, or Flotzam, is a Word proper to 
the Sea, fignifying any Goods loft by Shipwreck, 
and floating and fwimming upon the Top of the 
Water ; which, with Fet/on, and Lagom, and others, 
are given to the Lord Admiral by his Letters Pa- 
tent. 

Fetfon, is a thing caft out of the Ship, being in 
danger of Wreck, and beaten to the Shore by the 
__ Waters, or caft on the Shore by the Mariners. 

Lagon, or Lagan, ox Ligan, is that which lieth 
in the Bottom of the Sea, 

Shares, are Goods due to more by Proportion. 

FLOWER of @ Plant: According to Dr. Grew, 
the Flowers of Plants have commonly thefe three 
Parts ; 


The Empalement, the Foliation, and the Attire; | 


which Words fee. ° 

And Mr. Ray reckons, that every perfec Flower 
muft have the Petala, the Stamina, the Apices, and 
the Stylus: Wherefore whatever Flower wants a- 
ny of thefe, is to be look’d upon as in that refpe& 
imperfet. .- 

In moft Plants there is a Perzanthium, Calix, or 
Flower-Cup, of a ftronger Confiftence than the 
Flower it felf, and defign'd to ftrengthen and pre- 
ferve it ; it compaffes the Flower about at the Bot- 
tom. ’ 

Mr. Ray divides alfo the perfec Flowers of Plants 
(now reckoning them perfect if they have the Pe- 
tala without the Stamina) into Simple Flowers, 
which are not compofed of other {maller ones, and 
which ufually have but one fingle Style. 


2. Compounded, Aggregated, or Compofite Flowers, 
which are fo compounded of many little Flofcult, 
as that they all make but ome Flower. 


Siurple Flowers are Monopetalows, which have the 
Body of the Hower all of one entire Leaf, 
tho’ fometimes cut or divided a little way into 
many feeming Petala ox Leaves, as in Borage, 
Buglofs, €Fc. Or, * 


_ Polypetalows, which have difting Petala, and | 
thofe falling off fingly, and not ‘altogether, as 


the feeming Petala of the Monopetalous Fow- 
ers always do, 


And both thefe he divides into 


Uniform 
and bers 

Diffortn » 

The former have the right and left Hand Parts; 
and the forward and backward Parts of the 
Flower all alike. 

But thofe he accounts to have a Difform Flower; 
which have no fuch Regularity; as in the 
Flowers of Sage, Dead-nettle, 8c. 


A Monopetalous Difform Flower al{o, he divides 


into, 


1. Semififtulars 2. es fach who upper Part re- 
fembles a Pipe cut off Obliquely, as in thé 
Ariftolochia. 


2. Labiate, and this either with one Lip‘only, 
as in the Acanthum and Scordium: Or with 
two Lips, as in the far greateft Part of the 
Libiate Flowers. And here the upper Lip of 
the Flower fometimes is turned upwards j 
and fo turns the Convex Part downwards, as 
in the Chameciffus, §c. But moft ufually the 
upper Lip is Convex above, and turns the hol- 
low Part down to its Fellow below, and {fo re- 
prefents a kind of Helmet or Monk’s Heads 
And from hence thefe are frequently called 
Galleate, Cucullate, and Galericulate Flowers, as 
you will find in Books of Botany: And in this 
Form are the Flowers of the Laminm, and 
moft Verticilate Plants. Sometimes alfo the © 
Labinm is entire, and fometimes jagged or di- 
vided, 


3- Corniculate ; 2. e. fach hollow Flowers as have 
on their upper Part a kind of Spury or-Liitle 
Horn ; asin the Linaria, Delphinum, gsc. And 
the Corntculum ox Calcar is always impetvious 
at the Tip or Point. 


Compounded Flowers are either, 


1, Difcous, or Difcoidal, that is, who‘e little Flo/~ 
cult are fet together fo clofe, thick, and even, 
as to make the Surface of the Flowér plain 
and flat; which therefore, becaufe of its round 
Form, will:be like a Difews : Which Disk is 
fometimes Radiated, when there are a Row of 
Petala ftanding round in the Disk like the 
Points -of a Star, as in the Metricaria, Cha- 
memelum, €¢}c. My : 

Sometimes Naked; i. ¢. having no fuch radiating 
Leaves round the Limb of its Disk; as in the 
Tanacetum. 


2. Planifolous, which is compofed of plain Flow- 
ers {et together in Circular Rows round the 
Center, and whofe Face is ufually indented, 
notched,.uneven, and jagged; as the Hieraczay 


Sonchi, &Fc. 


3. Fiftular, which is compounded of many long, 
hollow, little Flowers like Pipes, all divided, 

into large Jaggs at the Ends. 

Inperfekt Flowers, becaule they want the Petala, 
are called Stamineows, Apetalous, and Capilla- 
CeO. 


SOfqsa And 
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And thofe which hang pendulous by fine Threads 
like the Fuli, axe by Lournefort called Amenta- 
ceous, we call them Cat’s-Tails. 


Liquor, by Diftillation ¢ though ’tis not improbable, 
that the Shape gong, igre of thefe {mall Parts may 
conduce much towards producing this Quality of 


The fame Writer ufes alfo the Term Campani-. 

ormis for fach Flowers as are in the Shape of a Bell; 

and Infundibuliformis for fach as are in the Form of 
a Tunnel, 

_ He diftinguifhes alfo fome Difform Monopetalous 
Flowers by the Name of Perfonati; by which he 
means fuch as exprefs the gaping Mouths of fome 
Animals; and diftinguithes thefe from what he calls 
Labiati, in that the Stylus or Piftillum of thefe doth 
not end in a Cap/ula Seminalis, as it doth in thofe. 


of the Oil will by the A@ion of the Parts of the 


into a kind of confiftent Subftance like Butter. 


Corpufcles of the Fluid Body; for elfe there will 
not be room for each Particle to continue its Motion 


ones. For, 

3. The chief Condition requifite to conftitute a 
Fluid Body, is, That its Particles be agitated vari- 
FLOWER-DE-LIS, the Mark oufly, and apart, either by their own proper Moti- 
of Difference in Heraldry for the 
Sixth Brother of any Family: 
‘Tis alfo often born as Coat Ar- 
mour. 


them up and down by its Paffage through them. 
That this Qualification chiefly is requifite to Fluidi- 
ty, you may gather from that common Experiment 
of putting Powder of Alabafter, or of common 


fel over the Fire; for ina little time the dry Pow- 
der will boil like Water, and imitate all the Moti- 
ons of a boiling Liquor ; it will tumble varioufly o- 
ver in great Waves like that, it will bear ftirring 
with a ftick or Ladle like that, without refifling, as 
it will do when cold; nay, if you ftir it ftrongly 
near the Side of the Vellel, its Waves will appa- 
rently dafh up againft the Sides; but yet if you 
take any of it out, and lay it fpeedily on a Piece of 
White Paper, yeu will fee ‘tis nothing but a dry 
Powder. 

So that from hence ’tis plain, there is a real Diffe- 
rence between a Fluid Body and a Wetting Liquor ; 
for not only this boiling Powder, and melted Me- 
tals, but the Air, «£ther, and even Flame it felf, 
are properly Fluid Bodies, though not moift Li- 

uors. ‘ 
This noble Gentleman found alfo, That by blow- 
ing the Smoak of Rofemary into a Glafs Pipe; 


FLOWER of Sulphur or Brimftone, is made by 
putting the Sulphur grofly powdered into a Glafs 
Body placed in a fmall open Fire, and having put 
over, or into its Neck, another Veffel of Earth of 
the fame Form, but unglazed, the Fire will fub- 
lime the Flowers, and make them adhere to the 
upper Veffel, which muft be changed every half 


Hour. 

FLOWERS: That fine mealy Matter which in 
Sublimations in Chymiftry is carried up into the 
Head and Aludcbs, and adheres to them in the Form 
of a fine Powder, the Chymifts call Flores or Flow- 
ers: See Aludels. 

FLOWN-SHEETS: The Seamen fay a Ship 
fails with Flown-Sheets, when her Sheets are not 
haled home, ox clofe to the Blocks: They fay alfo, Let 
fy the Sheet! When in a great Guft of Wind, for 
fear the Ship fhould over-fet, or /pend her Top- 
mafts, they would have the Sheet go a-mazn, or as 
far as it will run, becaufe then the Sail will hold 
no Wind; and when the Sheets are thus let go, 
they fay, Her Sheets are Flown. | 

FLUID Body: The Excellent Sir Jf, Newton de- 
fines a Fluid Body to be that whofe Parts eafily give 
Place, and move out of the way on any Force im- 
pelled upon them, and by that means do fo very ea- 
fily move over one another ; which is a much better 
Definition than that of Des Cartes, That a Fluid is 
a Body whofe Parts are in continual Motion ; be- 
caufe tis neither apparent that the Parts of all Fluids 
ate fo ; nor that the Parts of fome Solid Bodies are 


not fo. 

FLUIDITY feems to confift in this, That Parts 
of any Bodies being very fine and fimall, are fo di- 
fpofed by Motion and Figure, as that they can eafily 
{lide over one another's Surfaces all manner of ways: 
It feems requifite alfo, as Mr. Boyle obferves, That 
they fhould be varioufly and feparately agitated 
to and fro, and that they fhould touch one another 
but in fome Parts only of their Surfaces: And that 
Excellent Gentleman, in his Hiftory of Fluidity, in- 
timates, That the Conditions requifite to conftitute 
a Fluid Body are chiefly thefe Three : 

‘1, The Lattlenefs of its Parts: Thus we fee the 
Fire, by dividing Metal into Parts very fine and fmall, 
will melt them, ahd make them Fluid. And Acid 
Menftruums after the fame manner diffolve them 
and fufpend them in Liquor; and Fire will turn the 
hard Body of common Salt almoft all of it into a 


the Surface of the Smoak would accommodate its 
felf to a level Situation; and which way foever you 
inclined the Tube, the Superficies of the Smoak 
would lie parallel to the Horizon; and when the 
-Glafs was much inclined, would run along it like 
Water. 

Whence he infers, That in order to the ren- 
dring a Body Fluid, there is no need thar its Parts 
fhould be fo clofely condenfed as thofe of Water 
are, 

Dr. Hooke, in his Micrograph. P.12. hath a pretty 
Experiment or Two to prove this Account of Flui- 
dity, viz. that of a Dith of Sand fet on a Drum- 
head. briskly beaten by the Sticks, or on the upper 
Stone of a Mill, turning fwiftly round on the 
(empty) lower one; it will in almoft all Refpects 
emulate the Properties of a Fluid Body. For a 
heavy Body will immediately fink in it to the Bot- 
tom, and a light one emerge to the Top; each 
Grain of Sand hath a conflant vibrating and dan- 
cing Motion ; and if a Hole be made in the Side of 
the Difh, the Sand will fpin out like Water: See 
Vol. 11. 

FLUOR Albu, or Fluor Uterinms, isa continual 
Evacuation of corrupt Humours from the Womb, or 
the Pores in the Vagina. Blanchard. 

FLUORES, a Word ufed by the Modern Mi- 
neral Writers for fuch foft tranfparent {parry 
kinds of Mineral Concretions, as are frequently 


found 
2 


Fluidity: For we find in the Diftillation of Oil Olive | 
(which is a Fluid made only by Preffure) that moft » 


Fire, (note, it muft be done in a Retort) be turned 


and Agitation on the Surfaces of the neighbouring» 


on, or by fomething of Subftance which tumbles. _ 


Plaifter of Paris, finely fifted ina flat-bottom’d Vef- ° 


and then holding the Pipe (when filled) upright, — 


2. It feems requifite to Fluidity, that there be . 
ftore of vacant Places interfperfed between the- 


FLU 
found among Oars and Stones in Mines and Quar- 
ries. 

FLUSH; when the Deck of a Ship is even from 
Stem to Stern, without any Falls or Rifings, they 
fay her Deck lies Flu/h Fore and Aft. 

FLUX and Reflux of thé Sea: See Tide. 

FLUX-POWDERS, or as the French call them, 
Fondants, are Powders prepared to facilitate the Fu- 
fion of the harder Metals, and to melt Oars in or-. 

_ der to difcover what Proportion of Metal they hold 
or contain, Hits 

Powder of Antimony alone is a very good Flux in 
amany Cafes, and by it you may readily melt Iron or 
Steel in a Crucible , with an ordinary Charcoal 
Fire. 

Mr. Boyle gives an Account of a Flux-Powder he 
ufed which was compofed of Tartar, Sulphur, and 
Arfenick. 

FLUXION, the fame with Catarrh. 

FLUXIONS. Sir J/aac Newton, in his Admira- 
ble Princip. Phil. Math. P. 250. lays down this 
Lemma. 


That the Moment. of any generated Quantity, is 
equal to the Moments of all the feveral generva- 
ting Terms, multiplied into the Indices of their 
Powers, and inta their Coefficients continually. 


Let a,b, c, €gc. reprefent the Moments of any 
Quantities A, B,C, €Fc. increafing or decreafing 
by a perpetual Fluxzom ; then will the Moment or 
Mutation of the Rectangle AB be Ab +aB; 
and of the Content of 4B C, the Moment will be 
ABc + AbC + aBC: and of the Powers 
A’, A}, At, the Moments will be 2 a A, 3 a A’, 


Re ga pe Mee 
4.4 4 ; and the Moments of 4°, 4", A?, 4’, 4 
ae ae willbe $4.4 * aA* aay @? 
aA? 
3 
_ And generally, the Moment of any Power, fup- 
poe An, willbe 2 A"=™) ge, 


The Demonftration of which Lemma is this, 


2 3 
—aA~ — 2aA 


and 
9 P) 


4 refpectively. 


CASE I. 

Suppofe any Rectangle, as A B, made or increa- 
fed by a perpetual Motion; and from the Sides 4 B, 
Jet there be fubftrated the 4 Moments, as + a and 
+b: Then it will fand A—ta, and B—4+b, 
Multiply them into each other, and theré will arife 
AB—itaB—tbA+tab. 

Suppofe alfo 4and B increafed by the half Mo- 
ments, as 4 +4a@, and B+4b; and that thofe 
thus augmented Quantities were multiplied by one 
-another; then there will arife 4B +4 @¢B+ 
$4b+4 44) forthe Produ&: From which fub- 

duéing the former Reftangle.4B—1aB—4bA 
+ 4a b, the Difference willbe a B + Abs QE.D. 
Which is the firft Inftance; 


CASE I. 


_ Let A B be = to G: This. multiplied by C, 
| gives GC, or 4 BC; and its Moment, by the laft 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cafe, willbeg C + Gc; that is, (if inflead of | ons, according to our way of Notation, may be 


FLU 


Gandg, you had put 4 Band AB 4+ 4b) aBG 
+ Ab C + ABc. And thus it will ever - in the 
Quantities produced by continual Multiplication of 
unequal Fa‘tors. ‘ 


CASE I. 


Let A, B, and C, be all equal; and then the Mo- 
ment of 4?, or of the Reétangle 4 B, will be 
2a@A=aB+ Ab; and the homens of ABG 
or A’, willte3@¢ 47 =a@BC + ADC + ABc. 
And in the like manner if » reprefenr the Index of 
any Power of 4, the Moment of 4 will be » 2 
Ai— I. Q. B.D; 


CAS ELV: 


Wherefore, fince = multiplied by 4 = 1, the 
Moment of + multiplied by 4, together with 


+ multiplied by @, will be the Moment of 1, that 
is, nothing, 


Further , the Moment of zo Ax “ ig) te 
) 


At 
And gerierally , fince multiplied by 4" =1 5 


the Moments of ee multiplied by A*, together 


with 3; multiplied byxa@A"—" will be no- 
r 3 
thing. And confequently the Moment of = OF 
2 


aon Swill WE ery” OLE: D. 
CASE V. 


And fince A? into A* produces A, the Moment 
2 
I bg 
of A” into 24° will be @ (by-Ca/e 3.) and there- 
P) 


a 


ole 


fore thé Moment of A will be 2 AD or2aA re 
; m 
And generally, if da be put equal to B, A” fhall 


I 


be equal to B”; and confequently m a 4” 


n—I oak er 
tonbB ,andmaA  equaltonbB jor 
2. And therefore @ ents 
m n n 
Any. 
m ea 
z, é is equal to the Moment of 4. Q.E.D. 


Mab 
is equal to b; 
ried 


CASE VI. 


Wherefore the Moment of any generated Quan- 
tity 4” Br, isthe Moment of .4* multiplied by B, 
together with the Moment of B* multiplied into 
A”; that is, wa An—1 +b B—'. And this 
whether the Indices of the Powers be Integers or 
Fractions, Affirmative or Negative. 

And the fame Reafon holds in the Produgts of any 
Numbers multiplied by themfelves continually as 
long as you pleafe, or to as high Powers as you will, 

D 


“On which Foundations the Algorithm of Fluxi- 


thus 


PLU 


thus eftablithed ;.as 1 have before fhewed in a good 
meafare at the End of my Alpebra, Pag. 115. | 
Where I thew, That by the Doftrine of Fluxtons, 
we are to underftand the Arithmetick of the infimete~ 
ly finall Lncrements or Decrements of indeterminate 
or variable Quantities ; or as fome call them, the 
Moments ox. infinitely [mall Differences of fuch 
variable Quantities. “Thefe infinitely {mall Incre- 
ments or Dectements our incomparable Sir J/aac 
Newton calls very properly by this Name of Fluxt- 
ons: Fot, as indeterminate and variable Quanti- 
ties, viz. fuch as inthe Generation of Curvilineal 
aiid other Figures, by Local Motion, are continual- 
ly increafing or diminifhing, he rightly denominates 
Flowing Quantities, as being fuch as are perpetually 
augmented or lefferied, by the Flux or Motion of a 
Line, Surface, 6c. So he calls the Celerity or Velo- 
city of the Augmentation or Diminution of thefe 
Flowing Ouantitiesby the Name of Fluxzons. And 
becaufe all Figures: may be conceived to be genera-. 
ted by Local Motion, as is now very commonly fup- 


pofed among Geometers, therefore “tis much more } 


natural to conceive the infinitely {mall Increments 
or Decrements of the variable and flowing Quantities 
under the Notion of Fluxions,than underthat of Mo- 
ments,or infinitely fmall Differences,asLeibnitz, Nie- 
wentit, and the Noble Author of Analyfe des Infini- 
ment Petits chufe rather to take them; though even 
that Way alfo is not without its Ufe in many Cafes. 

The Excellent Sir Jfacc Newton fapgofes the Ab- 
fciffa of a Curve, or any other flowing or variable 
Quantity to be uniformly augmented ; and there- 
fore for its Fluxion he puts 1. or Unity; and the o- 
ther flowing Quantities he denotes ufually by the 
Letters v, «, y, 25 and expreffés their Fluxtons by 
only repeating the fame Letters with Points or 


Pricks over their Heads; thus, 7, 7) 7) 2, which 
are the Fluxions of the former flowing Quantities. 
And this Methed is much miore natural and fhorter 
than Niewentiit’s, or the French one with the Diffe- 
rential d multiplied into the flowing Quantity, to 
denote the Fluxion. é 

And becaufe thefe Fluxions themfelves are alfo 
Indeterminate and Variable Quantities, and docon- 
timially increafe or decreafe , or grow greater or lef- 
fer; therefore he confiders the Velocities with 
which they do fo increafe or diminifh , as the 
Fluxions of the former Fluxtons: And thofe may 
be called’ Second Fluxions, and are noted with 


Two Points over them; thus, y, #, 2 And if you 


go on again, and confider the perpetual Augmenta- 
tion or Diminutiori of thefe, as their Fluxions alfo, 
you may make third, fourth, or fifth Fluxions, ¢9c. 
which will be noted thus, y, #y %5 Jo %) %3 
yy x, x; and fo on ad Infinitum. If the flowing 
Quantity be a Surd-or a Frastion, he thus expreffes 
its Fluxion ; let the Surd be ./z4-—-4, its Fluxion 


is /:a—b; and the Fluxion of the FraGion 
eR LONE 

jg Ls See ‘Dr. Walli?'s Algebra, Lat. E- 

d—y -d—y 

dit. Pag. 392. 


“The rain Bufinefs of the Algorithm or Arithme- 
tick of Fluxions confifts in thefe two Things : 


~ I, From the Flowing Quantity given, to find the 
— "  * Fluxton. ; 


FLU 


Il. From the Fluxion, to find the Flowing Quan- 

tity. % 

_ Asto the former of thefe , the Learned Dr. Wal- 
iis, in the Place above-mention’d (from Sir J/aac 
Newton's Papers) gives this general Rule. : 


Let each Term of the Equation be multiplied fepa> 
rately by the [everal Indexes of the Powers of all 
the Flowing Quantities contain din that Term : 
And in every [uch Multiplication let one Root or 
Letter of the Power be changed into its proper. 
Fluxion : So fhall the Aggregate of all the Pro- 


dutts connetted together by their proper Signsbe — A 


thé Fluxion of the Equation defired. 


And all the Cafes of it are demonftrated by Sir ; 
Ifaac Newton in the Lemma above delivered, which F 


I fhall exemplify by particular Inftances. 


I. In the General; To exprefs the Fluxions of Ps 


fimple variable Quantities, as was faid before, fe 


you need only ufé the Letter or Letters which ex- 
prefS them, with a fimall Point over their Heads : 


Thus, the Fluxion of wish, andlahe Eneeon foe Ay 


y isy, and the Fluxion of x + y + vu + z, is , 


at 


them, 


N. B. For the Fluxion of Permanent Quantities, 
when any fuch are in the Equation, you muft. — 


imagine o ora Cypher ; for fuch Quantities can” 


- have no-Fluxions, properly {peaking, becaufe: 


they are without Motion, or Invariable. 


II. To find the Fluxions of the Products of two. 


or more variable or flowing Quantities: Multiply the 


Fluxion of each Simple Quantity by the Fattors of. 
the Produtts, or the Produtt of allthe refi, and con-— 


nect the lat Produéts by their proper Signs ; the Sum 
or Aggregate is the Fluxton fought. 


Thus, the Fluxion of xy is x y + x y3 andthe ‘ 


Fluxion of xyz, is eye + aye + «yz; and 


the Flaxion of wvyz, is we vy z + eoye + 


nvyz pevyey and the Fluxion of a +« * 
by bie+y (the common Product being ab + be 


—ya—xy) Wil bebe y amin y ie ye 


~ Demonftration of Rule 2. 


Suppofe xy = to any Rectangle made of ifcrea~. 


{ed'by a perpetual Motion or Fluxions of either of 


the Sides wt ory along the other ; and let the Mo~ 


ments or Fluxions of the Sides be wand y : By which 
we underftand the Velocity with which either Side 
roves to form the Restangle. 


PHUVU+ 2%, EFC. ry bt | 
And (Gnverfely) the Flowing Quantities in this 
Cafe, will be eafily had from the Fluxions , by ona 
ly writing the Letters without the Points over — 


; . “From 


t 


} 


FLU 
(for the Square of x” is as well x 2” as x 2) or ac 
cording to Sir J. Newton's Way, which is yet fhor- 
—"—': See Cafe 4. Pi 252. of his Prencipia. 
If the Power be Imperfect, 7. ¢. if its Exponent 


fer, Pe nae 


2 
be a Fraction; as fuppofe 4/: «+ or in the other 
t mm mM 


Notation x *, let us fuppofe « * — 2: Then 
if you raife up each Member to the Power of x, it 
will fand thus, «” — x *; the Fluxion of which 
will be, by this general Rule, mx ™—13 =n 
' ; Uh x x Mm—1 
z»—1t 2, Wherefore z will be — a ei gust ir 


$92 ve pe 
- 23 . = & i h 
dividing both Parties by 2 z2*—1;) and “A 
m m1, is 
mee OT ey we ™—%) by putting 
n i 


‘ nm 

inftead of 2% ™—x, its Value x x m—: So that 
to find the Fluxion of any kind of Power, you 
mult proceed thus : 

Multiply the Power given by its Index or Exponent, 
and then that Prodwtt by the Fluxion of the Root of 
the Power given; anid after that, fubduttOne or Uni- 
ty from the Index of the Power. 

As for the Fluxions of Surd Quantities, Mr. Hayes 
gives the following Examples in his Treatife of Fluxi- 
ons lately printed, which will make the thing plain 
_ to any one that will render himfelf ready at the 

Practice of this Art. 


RULE VY. 
Lo find the Fuxions of Surd Quantities. 


Let it be requir'd to find the Fluxion of 
VW ori—e #5 Of 2r%— w x|1. Suppofe 
2re—xet =x; then is orm —xex maz; 
and confequently r #o-— 8 4 = 225 andvby Di- 
re — x6 


vifion , = 2 = (by Subftitution ) 
| Skea Ft "4. 
Viens the Fluxion of ,/2r0—w¢x 


_ Let it be required to find the Fluxion of 


ay—xx«e\3; for a@y—x«xe? put z, and then 
ma, 

Bat 
— 2 . 


zig 


aymweae,andayo2x% =iz 
And multiplying by 3, 3 ay— 6 Mieuenee 


and confequently, 3 @ Zi y— 6.2% wx 
(fubftituting @ y — x xl? 


— 


= z equal 
=23) 3.07 7-6 
a IIA Raxty— 6 at yraey za y x 
2% — 6 a 2 = tothe Fluxion ofa youn, 

_ The Floxions of imperfed Powers may be alfo 
inveftigated by (Art. 20.) the General Rule, and 
_ exprefsd otherwife, and more briefly thus : 


The Flaxion of 27” — x wt, is equal + x 
_— 7 ° é 
eT il ae EO wh tee i 2% “x os 
rex x 


Vore—xx 


Pio 

The Fluxion of @ y —« a3, is = 3 %a@y —x x\* 
xady— 24%; which being reduced, will be found 
equal to the Pluxion thereof formerly found. 

The Fluxion of VXI Ya is == 4% 
ey ty yt RYK+eyb2yy ( Article 15.) 
yebuyb2yy 

2V0aybyy : 
is=ieatpanyy|—inay x poanyy 
_ ay +2aryy 

27 at bh auyy* 

The Flaxion of )/aa-bea4v a? paajy 


is = (by the Art: 20. Rule, and the preceding Ex- 
ample) 


The Fluxién of ,/ a+ + axyy 


vp} ee 


SRR A Rk Pal de ety es 
ae 2 2 & + Bible Niet I 
ase aryy 
ae oxx 


— 
— 


2fat ern # faipaeyy > 


ay we 2axyy 
EE eet Aca + Ax yy x22 fat Pf axyy 
The Fluxion of ¥ te + tx 


ree 


valivese vara tated 
nt et 
(finding the Fluxions of the Numerator and De- 


QAax—-24% 


is (Art. 14. 20% 


nomindtor ees 7 yy Sh yh 
Sabo. are GW hi 
saa chats 2 RE 
2f ry +yy Gf Oo lai ie 


mE YY 


To find the Fluxions of Quantities compounded 
of Rational and Surd Quantities: Eet it be re- 
quir’d to find the Fluxion of b x? +¢a@x + oe 
arfxn -aa=z. Pat ba? + can ee 
=p, and Vxx-ae = Then the given 
Quantity is 9 =z, and the Fluxion there- 


— 


nx baad 


fis pa - gpmz: But gis=/ 
and b is = 2% a +ca ae therefore in the E- 
quation pg + q p = 2, if in place of fp, 4, 
ps % we reftore the Quantities they tepréfent, we 
fhall have 2#2 HG @x? tegen y shee 
WV x xc+aa P 
v RX baa x HCar/ur+aaxe =z. 
Whith being reduc’d to one Denomination, gives 
Se AE TS : 
30x + 2a6%* + ea? x # 2b a? x + Rid? &x 


e V “e+ ae = al ‘ 
= z = to the Pluxion of the given Quantity, 


RULBS 


FRU" 


RULE)}VE-; 
To find the Fluxions of Powers, where the Exponents 
of thofe Powers are themfelves Fluent Quantities. 
By Mr.Humphry Ditton, Mafter of the New Ma- 
thematical School in Chrift’s Hofpital. 


Let z, y, x, and-» be flowing Quantities; the 
Varieties that may happen here, are reducible to 
thefe following Cafes. F 

J 

It is either zy, 29%, 29% 2°, %I; in which 
laft Cafe x is the Exponent of y, as y it felf is al- 
fo of z. 


CASE‘ 
Let 2” be propofed, and fuppofe 2” ==; then 
z+ Aas ek v + phe but z-+z y+? = 24+) 


iy 2I ITB (xejecting all the confequent 
Terms’ of the Series in which any Powers or Pro- 


duds of Fluxions would be found) ergov + v 


— 


zy) 4 yZITI= IR, and z2J-+-J -yzIty—!t 


z—v=—=v, but v = x2; from whence 27+4 


+ yzIay—* ¥ ray 2 ws, is for that reafon the 
Value of the Fluxion required. 
CASE IL 


2. Letz 7 * —y theng + 2)J HI ME* 

. *| . 8 e . ° 

=v + vy butz+z I+ J AM ZI H 
pyeit iter ead - he ig Toh) EME Be; 


erZ0 zeae ypexzieyte tat 


S— SIKH 
CASE Wt. ; 
3.Letz) *=v,theny +o +e+z]Ier ye ey 
SPEARS HI faye ele IN RY — 3 zy 
from wherice arvifes 2 J*¥ + INEKY + x y x 


ZIM pI KY eZ—ZIXm VU. 


CASE Iv. 
¥ coments | 


, (Ee ug st 
So CES, eee ree 
4. Letz* =v, theny +v=z-+ zl 


xm 


HMa BY iH MOY I, 


J 
Se gh pi) =2 x % + x 
ye ey yet. J MA“ BY He Jeeee yf 
ae 
z x 0 z jthencez «x Se 
7B —y#—* - md ° 
z xe 2—"2 = Ue 
GrAS: EV. 


—_— 


‘ & 
Laftly, Let x ii 2, the Fluxion of y * 
F x—-+- xX — 1. 


ae j—74 ergo we have v + 


y rived 


ee ee ll 9 


ea . 
: Die wong cer 4 
plain; that 7—=z J +y a 
x * hs wae te vl 
vd My eX y 
z a re 


its now (augmented) Index, the Quotient will be 


| And fuppofing the Abfciffe to 


Next for the Rule Jzverfely, to find the Flowing. 
Quantity belonging to. the Pete, of any Powery 
whether Perfect or Imperfect, proceed thus: 

I. Take the Fluxionary Letter or Letters out of 
the Equation. ‘ ug 
1. Augment the Index of the Fluxion by 1 or 
Unity. bake ae 

Ill, Divide the Fluxion by the Index of its Power 
fo increafed by Unity. 


Examples. 
if 3% xx were propofed; by taking away , 
it will be 3 x~; and by increafing its Index by 
Unity, it will be 322x: Then dividing it by 3. 
x« x, the Flowing Quantity required, 
Again: 


—t!I 


a Fluxion propofed: By 
taking away the Fluxionary ~, it will be 


mers 
Suppofe > Ch ee 


x pf 
— ™ —; By augmenting the Index by Unity 


a 


. mm 


@. é. taking away —1) it will be - he Wk Rea 
laftly, by dividing the remaining Part of the Fluxi- 
on by *, prefixed to, or multiplied into x, the 


Quotient will be x ms 
Quantity fought. 


Which is the Flowing 


* 
You will find Examples enough of this Jnverfe_ 
Method, the Calculus Integralis, ox Sammatory Arith- 
metick, in Mr. Hayes’s Book of Fluxions. Sec?. 4. — 


Some Inftances of the Proportions of Fluxions in 
various Curves, by Mr. 1. Ditton. 


Let x and wv exprefs Abfciffés, y and z the Cor- 
refpondent Ordinates univerfally: Then in the Pye 
Circle we have y : OSs laa A ka ahs ie 


y i 
flow uniformly, and 


confequently x = v, we have yiz ii rz=vZzin 


ry— . . 
ry—vyiir—% - ="; viz. the Fluxi- 


ons Ce, Hi, ate to one another, as BO to GO; 
the Point g being ever determined by the Perpendi- 

cular bg, let fall from 4 the Interfection of the” 
Radius O G, with the Line D 4, 


Tis certain that gO = == , from the Si- 
milar Triangles GFO, bh gO; forhg =DB 


i} vee 
33. 


= yprandz i: r—v: 5 


ACuar 


li 
AB=x« . DB= OF=u 
AF=v Ce=y OB= 
Cea REE 4 


2 
ee 
eo 
o 8 
> 
a Sic ra 
a Be - 
e >. i 
ry inet shin a6a00ccen 
ye £0070) UAm area ans goooe ey ky 
-BbE 8 Oo = 60M (UN: 
2 ot a 
une ou fo 
Pees > A fee 
Cua ee » oe via 
ils a. » 
Ars td o 8 MN 
ae 
@os | cs a 
Or es = pp $ 
t by neem $ 
oP aoe a 
*. eB rh 
"ee B <* 
wer oe o* 
Say, 


s 
Ywuvyersee® 


In the Parabolick Curves , putting » the Para- 


% % ° 
meter =1, theny—=a , andz=v_,, then y: 


aa nme ed aed 


Zi: nw 


dh NP Kesher 


Therefore ‘in the common Parabola; j :% :: 
ss @ty, that is, the Fluxions of the Ordi- 


om Xx be 
af ; zx . . 
dinates are reciprocally as the Ordinates, 


Therefore if an Hyperboloid be form’d from the 
Ordinates (to the 
Convex Side of the Curve, and parallel to one of 
the Afymptotes) be a Scries of Reciprocals to the 
and one Afymptote being the Axe 

of the Parabola, and the other the Vertical Tangent 

of the Parabola ; then the Fluxion of the Paraboli- 
_ cal Ordinates fhall be as the correfponding Ordinates 


Parabola; that is, one whofe 


Subfecundans ; 


in _the Hyperboloid. 


ture of the Cycloid y 54 ey and z—=t + C the 
Quantities c and C exprefling the 


But from the Nature of the Circle] s , a 
Phen 3 i 
caret andt+¢é = m4 


27 —x 2r—=—y 
oe 8 eee .s 


2rvelivu @ 
& ? 

ze c t “ 27 — me Kt: 

27 —vx5. So that the Fluxions of the Cy- 

cloidick Ordinates, are in the Ratio compounded 

of the Segments of the Diameter dire@ly, and the 

Circular Ordinates Inverfely, or as the Reétangles 

ae thofe Segments, and the Ordinates alternately 
taken. ant ; 

In the Circle putting c, C, the Fluxions of the 

Curve correfponding to the Equal Fluxions of the 


that y 32 as 


 Abfciffes 3 and 5 > we have 2 — ng and ¢ =” ; 
> 2 3 y 3 that 
is, the Fluxions of the Curve are reciprocally as the 
Ordinates, 


i FLUXUS Chylofivs, the fame with Caiaca paf- 
10. 


and confequently, ¢:¢3;7;" ; 


FLUXUS Hepaticus, is a kind of D yfentery , 
wherein black fhining Blood, and much over-heat~ 


In the Vulgar Cycloid, the correfponding Circu- 
lar Ordinates being called s andt, from the Na- 


Circular Arches. 


ed and torrified, as it were, is driven out of the Guts 


| by the Fundament: It is fometimés taken for a Dy- 


fentery , wherein ferous fharp Blood is evacuated, 


| Blanchard. 


PLY : See Fie. 
FLYING-CAMP, is a finall Body of an Army, 


| confifting of 4, 5, or 6000 Men, and fometimes of 

a greater Number, as well Foot as Horfe, which 
| continually keeps the Field, making divers Motions 
j to prevent the Incurfions of the Enemies, or to fru- 
| ftrate their Enterprizes; to hinder Convoys, to ha- 


‘tafs the adjacent Country , and to throw it felf, as 


occafion ferves, into any Befiged Place, 


FLYING-PINION, isa Part) of a Clock, ha- 
ving a Fly or Fan, thereby to gather Air, and {0 to 
bridle the Rapidity of the Clock’s Motion, when the 
Weight defcends in the Striking Part. 

FOCILE Majus, is the gteater Bone of the Cu- 
bit called Una ; or the leffer Bone of the Leg , cal- 
led Fibula. ie} 

FOCILE Minus, is the leffer Bone of the Cubit, 
called Radius; or the leffer Bone of the Leg , called 


. 


thia. ” 

FOCUS, is with fome a Place in the Mefntery, 
or other Parts; whence they formerly deduced the 
Original of Fevers, ; 

FOCUS of an Eliipfis, is a Point towards cach 
End of the longer Axis; from whence two Right 
Lines being drawn to any Point in the Circumfe- 
rence, fhall be together equal to that longer Axis : 
See ole 

FOCUS of a Parabola > is a Point in the Axis 
within the Figure, and diftant from the Vertex by a 
fourth Part of the Parameter or Latus Reffum. "To 
find it, fee Perabola, Confettary 5. 

It is called the Fucus, becaufe it is the Point where: 
the Sun’s Rays will be united, ‘when reflected from 
a Parabolick Concave, and confequently will there 
burn Bodies; and hence by fome it iscalled the 
Burning Point. See more under Parabola, 

FOCUS, in Opticks, or the Focus of a Glafs, is 
the Point of Convergence or Concourfe, where the 
Rays meet and crofs the Axis after their RefraStion 
by the Glafs. 


' How to find this Point or Focus, Mr. Molyneux, 
in his Excellent Dioptrica Nova, gives feveral 
demonftrative Ways, Pag. 10, 11, 12, eFe. 
As, 


1. If there be a Body of Glafs whofe Surface is 
nvex, or the Segment of a Sphere, the Focus will 
iftant from the Pole or Vertex of the Glafs al- 
Diameter and half of the Convexity. 

2. in a Plano-Convex Glafs, the parallel Rays 
are united with the Axis, or its Focus is from the 
Pole of the Glafs at the Diftance of a Diameter of 
the Convexity, if the Segment be but of 30 De- 

Tees, 

: In a Plano-Convex Glafs, As 107 : 193 :: Sois 
the Radius of the Convexity : To the Refracted Ray 
taken in its Concourfe with the Axis, which inGlaf- 
fes of large Spheres, is almoft equal to the Diftance 
of the Focus taken in the Axis. 

3. In double Convex Glaffes of the fame Sphere, 
the Focus is diftant from the Pole of the Glafs about 
the Radiusof the Convexity, if the Segment be but 
30 Degrees, : 

But if the Convexities are unequal, orif the two 
Sides are Segments of different Spheres ; 


Riya Then 


FOC 


Nene ee eee eee EEE hi ii. 
Pra&ical Rules for finding ‘the Foci of ; 


Then the Rule is, 


As the Sum of the Radij of both Convexities + 
To the Radius of either Convexity alone ::_ 

So is the double Radius of the other Convexity : 
To the Diftance of the Focus. 


N.B. The Rays which fall nearer the Axis of 
any Glafs, are not united with it fo foon as 
thofe which are farther off: Nor will the Fo- 
cal Diftance be fo great in a Plano-Convex 
Glafs, when the Convex Side is towards the | 
Objet, as on the contrary. Wherefore that 
Learned Gentleman concludes truly , That ig 
viewing aily Objeé bya Plano-Convex Glafs, 
the Convex Side fhould be turned outward : 
‘As alfo in burning by fuch a Glas, P. 25. 


FOCUS Virtual: See Virtual Focus. 
In Concave Glaffes, when a Ray falls from 
‘Air parallel to the Axis, the Virtual Focus, by its 
firt Refraction, is at the Diftance of a Diameter. 
and a Half of the Concavity. . 
>. In Plano-Concave Glaffes , when the Rays fall 
parallel to the Axis, the Virtual Focus is diftant from 
the Glafs the Diameter of the Concavity. } 

2, In Plano-Concave Glaffes, As 107: 193 § 

So the Radius of the Concavity: 

To the Diftance of the Virtual Focus. 

4. In Double Concaves of the fame Sphere, Pa- 
tallel Rays have their Virtual Focws at the Diftance 
of the Radius of the Concayity. 

But whether the Concavities be equal or unequal, 
the Virtual Focus, or Piint of Divergency of the pa- 
rallel Rays is determined by this Rule: . 


As the Sum of the Radii of both Concavities : 
Ts to the Radius of either Concavity >: 

So is the Double Radius of t’other Concavity ¢ 
To the Diftance of the Virtual Focus. 


. In Concave Glaffes, if the Point to which the 
incident Ray Converges, be diftant from the Glafs 
farther than the Vertual Focws of parallel Rays; 
The Rule for finding the Virtual Focus of this Ray is 


this ; 


A 
Point from the Gla 
iual Focus from the Glafs : 

Ts to the Diftance of the Virtual Focus :; a 
So the Diftance of this Point of Convergence 
from the Glafs: - 

To the Diftance of the Vertwal Focus of this 
Converging Ray. 

6. In Concave 
Incident Ray Converges, 
the Virtual Focus of parallel Rays ; 
where it crofles the Axis is this: 


5 


5 the Difference between the Diftance of this 


, ae 
. 


Glafies, if the Point to which the 
be nigher to the Glafs than 
the Rule to find 


‘As the Excefs of the Virtual Focus more than this 
Point of Convergency: Is to theVirtual Focus :: 

So the Diftance of this Point of Convergerfty 
from the Glafs : 

To the Diftance o 
crofles the Axis. 


€ the Point where this Ray 


7. To find the Focus of a Menifcus Glas ; fee un- 
der the Word Meni/cus. 


| diftant Objects through it, and recede from the Glafs — 


fs, and the Diftance of the Vr- 


FOC 


G laffe Se 
For Convex Spherick Glaffes. 


1. For Glaffes ‘of fmall Sphietes, (that is, of deep 
Conivexities) apply them to the ‘End of a Scale of 
Inches and Decimal Parts, and expofe them before 
the Sun ; and upon the Scale we fhall find the bright 
Interfection of the Rays’ exactly meafured out ; 
or expo/é them ‘in the Hole of a dark Chamber, and 
where a White Paper receives the diftind Reprefen- 
tation of diftant Obje&s, there is the Focus of this 
Glafs. “This is an univerfal and certain way for all 
Convexes. 

For a Glafs of a pretty long Focus, obferve fome — 
till the Eye perceives all in Confufion, or till the Ob= — 
ee begin to appear Inverted; here the Eyeis inthe 

ocus. i 

If it be a Plano-Convex Glafs, make it refle& the _ 
Sun againft a Wall; we fhall on the Wall perceive 

two Sorts of Light ; one more br7ght, within ano: 
ther more ob/cure; withdraw the Glaffes from the 
Wall till the bright Image is at its fmalleft, the Glafs 
is then diftant from the Wall about the fourth Part 
of its Focal Length. 

If it be a Double Convex, expofe each Side ta th 
Sun in like manner, and obferve both the Diftance: 
of the Glafs from the Wall. The firft Diftance i 
about half the Radius of the Convexity turned from 
the Sun; and the fecond Diflance is about half th 

Radius of tother Convexity likewtfe: Thus we have 
the Radii of the two Convexities ; whence the Fo-- 
cus is found by this Rule; : 


J 
& 
hy 
t 


44 


As the Sum of the Radii of both Convexity:. 
To the Radius of either Convexity :: 
So is the Double Radius of the other Convexity . 
To the Diftance of the Focus, 


4 


b ig 


he) 


The Foc of Concaves are obtain’d by Reflecti- — 
on; for as a Concave Mirror, or Speculum, burns 
at the Diftance of about half the Radius of the | 


vity. 
t. Halley's ‘Doctri 
Glaffes of all Sorts, expofed either to Diver- 


ging, Converging, or Parallel Rays, is as‘fol- 
} 


Cor 


lows : See Appendix to Mulyneux’s Dioptricks. 2 
mr! 
PROPOSITION. “ae 


iy 


To find the Focus of any Parcel of Rays Diverging — 
from, or Converging to a given Pornt in the Axis 
of a Spherical Lens, and znclined thereto under 
the fame Angle, the Ratio af the Sines in Refrazt 
&ion being known. 


Let GL be the Lens. 

P any Point in its Surface. 

V the Pole thereof. 

Cthe Center of the Sphere whereof it is 2 Seg- 
ment, 

O the Obje& or Point in the Axis, to or from 
which the Rays do proceed. 

O Pa given Ray. 

Let the Ratio of Refrastion be as r tos: Makes 


GR to CO, as stor, for the Jmmerfion of a Ray; 
of 


FOC 


or as ¥ to s for the Emerfion ; (that is, as the Sines | 
of the Angles in the Medium which the Ray enters, 
to their correfponding Sines in the Medium out of |: 


which it comes.) 


And laying C R from C towards O, the Point R 


fhall be the fame for all the Rays of the Point O. 


Then draw the Radius PC, if need be, conti- | 


nued ; and with the Center R, and Diftance O P, 


{weep a touch of an Arch interfecting PC in O:} 


The Line Q & being drawn, fhall be parallel to the 
Refirasted Ray; and PF being made parallel there- 


- to, fhall interfe& the Axis in the Point F, which is 


the Focus fought. 


Or make it, AsCQ:CP::CR: CK and OF | 


fhall be the Diftarice of the Focus from the Center 
_ of the Sphere. 


Demonftration. 


Let fall the Perpendiculars Px on the Axis, 
Gy on the given Ray, and Cz on the refracted. 


Ray. 

Then PF and QR are parallel by Conftructi- 
on, whence the Triangles OR C and PFC are fi- 
milar. 


And GR:OR:CF:PF; 
That is, CR:OP:: CF: PF. 

Now CF: PF::Cz:P x ob fim. Tri.) 
Whence CR:OP::Cz:Px 

And CR:C2::OP: Px 


Again, CR: CO:: As the Sines of RefraStion, | 


by Conftrustion; thatis, as s to r, or rto s; and 
r Ss ‘ 7 J 
as C R:Cz::CO =—, or —CR:— or —Cz, 
Ss Y Ss r 
: a2) FOG P es 
But PO: Px :: CO: Cy, 


neste ae AE 
Therefore Cy = — or — Cz; 
ree 4 


That is, Cy: Cz:: As the Sines of Refraction, 


Cy: ei Angle of Incidence, 
But + C2, bis the Sine of thes RP Ged Artele: 


BO. B.D. 

_ The feveral Cafes of Rays Divérging or Con- 
Werging, as they enter the Curve Surface of a Con- 
vex or Concave Lens, are for the Reader's Eafe deli- 
neated in Fig. 1, 2,3, 4: And the like Cafes of E- 
merging Rays in Fig. 5365 7y8- 


FDC 


All which are drawn with the fame Letters to 
their refpeétive Points; only in fome’ the Point F 
falling far diftant, is to be underftood in the Inter- 
fe&tion of the Line P F with the Axis, | 

This thus demonftrated, in the mof difficulé 
Cafes will give all the Rules for the ‘Foci of Rays 
parallel to the Axis, as likewife fore the principal 
Focus, where the Rays neareft’ the Axis do unite : 
All which Rules are collected in thefe following 
Corollaries. ' 


COROLLARY. 1. 


If OP be equal to CR, then the Points O and 
C are coincident, and the Rays OP, after Refra- 
ction, run on parallel to the Axis. 


COROLLARY IL 


If the Point Q fall on the fame Side of the Axis, 
as is the Point P, then the Beams after Refraction 
do tend on, either Diverging or Converging, as be- 
fore: But if Q fall on the other Side the Axis, as 
in Fig.1. the Diverging Rays are made to Con- 
verge by a Convex, or the Converging to Diverge 
by a Concave Glafs. 


COROLLARY II 


If OP do exceed. C R, the Focus is in all Cafes 
on the fame Side of the Glafs as is the Center of 
the Sphere C. 

But contrariwife, if O P be lefs than C R, the 
Focus falls on the other Sidé of the Glafs beyond 
the Vertex V7. 


COROLLARY Iv. 


An Obje& may be fo placed, that the Rays next 
the Axis of a Convex Glafs thall have an Imaginary 
Focus tranfmitting Diverging Rays, when the more 
remote Parts thereof fhall make them Converge to 
| a real Focus, 


COROLLARY V. 


If OV the Diftance of the Obje& from the Pole 
or Vertex of the Glafs, be taken inftead of O P, 
then will C Q be the Difference of OV and CR; 
and as that Difference is to C R, fo is the Radius 
CV, toC F, the Diftance of the principal Focus 
from the Center of the Sphere, whereof the Glafs 
is a Segment. ' / 

Or elfe, AsC O: To OP or Oe: So PC? To 
V F, the Focal Distance from the Pole of the Glaf. 

Whence follows a General Rule for the Foci of 
all Glaffes, only according to Cor. 3. if OV do ex- 
ceed CR, the Focus is on the fame Side of the 
Glafs, as the Center of the Sphere: But if CR 
be greater, then the Focus is on the oppofite Side of 
the Glafs ; whence it will be determined, whether 
the Focus be real or Imaginary. 


COROL- 


| roc FOC 


COROLLARY VI COROLLARY VIL 


What has been faid of one Surface of a Lens, is 
eafily applicable to the other; taking F, the Focus 
of the firft Surface, as an Object, and ufing it as O 
in the Figures for Emerging Kays; whereby the 


Focus of both Surfaces will be determined, as in 
Figs 90 


Hitherto we have confidered only Oblique Rays, 
either Diverging or Converging: It now remains 
to add fomething concerning Rays parallel to the 
Axis. 

In this Cafe the Point O muft be confidered as 
infinitely diftant; and confequently O P, OC, and 
CR, are all infinite; and O P, OC are in this 
Cafe to be accounted always equal, (fince they dif- 
fer but by a part of the Radius of the Sphere 


Fig. I. 


wherefore the Ratio of CG R to O P will be ab 


following one. 


Fig. 2 


GPVL, which is no part of either of them;) — 
ways the fame, viz. as s tor for Immerging Rays, ig 
and as r to s forthofe that Emerge ; and by this — 
Propofition, C F is to P F in the fame Ratzo. am 

This Problem has been very fully confidered by — 
the celebrated Dr. Walls, in his Treatife of Alge- 
bra, Pag. 258, but the Conftruction thereof muft 
be repeated here: See kag. 1. preceding, and this = 


CS 
of) 


4 
42 
ao 


| rh 
FOC ; 


Let GPV L bea ee VC or PC thé Radius of 


its Sphere ; and let it be required.to find allthe Points 


ff, fo asCf, may be to Pf, im thegiven Ratio as | 


$tor for Immerging Rays, or as r to s for the E- 
merging. 

. Divide CV in K,, and continue CV to F that 
CK may be toV K, as CF to VF in the pro- 
pofed Ratio: Then divide KF equally in the Point 
-@; and with that Center fweep the Circle FK F; 
this Circle being drawn, gives readily all the Foci 
of the parallel Rays OP, OP: For having conti- 
nued CP till it interfeé& the Circle in F, PF thall 
be always equalto Vf, the Diftance of the Focus o 
each refpective Parcelof Rays OP, from the Vertex 
or Pole of the Lens. . 


Demonftration. 


“Draw the prick’d Line VF, and by what is deli- | 


_vered by Dr. Wallz in the afore-cited Place, VF 
and CF willbe always in the fame propofed Ra- 
| tio. 

Again, Vf being made equal to PR CF and 

Cf will be likewife equal, as are GP and VC ; and 
the Angles PCf, VC F being ad verticem, are alfo 
equal: Wherefore Pf will be equal to 7 F, and 
\confequently Cf to Pf in the fame Ratio as CF to 
Vf; whence, and by what foregoes, the Points I 
|are the feveral ‘tefpective Foci of the feveral Parcel 
jof Rays OP, OP. Q. E.-D, 
_ That CF isto PF in the Ratio of the Refra- 
“Mion in the Cafe of parallel Rays, will yet be more 
‘evident, if it be confidered , that the Angle at C is 
*qual to the Angle of Incidence, and the Angle at 
P to the Refracted Angle ; wherefore P F the Side 
|>ppofite to the Angle at C, is as the Sine of the 
‘Angle of Incidence ; and CF oppofite to the Angle 
(it P, is as the Sine of the refpetive refrated An- 
| re) a 2 


of the Conftruaion ; 


FOC 


gle. Whence in all Cafes of parallel Rays, CF is 
to PF in the fame conftant Ratio of RefraStion. 

If it thall be defired to effet in Numbers what 
we have here done by Lines » it will be mo eafy to 
adapt a Calculus to the foregoing Geometrical Con- 
ftruction. 

Forif in the Triangle POC, there be given the 
Radius CP equal to Unity, CO the Diftance of 
the Object from the Center of the Sphere, and the 
Perpendicular Px, equal to the Sine of the Angle 
PCO, the Side PO = OR will be equal to 


VCO* + CP* 4200in YCP? Pe, 
Then, As OR or PO: To Px ::SoCR:To 
the Sine of the Angle C OR, andthe Complement 


| to 180 Degrees of the Sum of the Angles CPO and 


COR, isthe Angle CR O equal to CFP; and as 
gS ToPO:: co is et of the Angle CR Os 
To CQ; and as CO: To CP:: SoCR:To CF, 
which is the Diftance of the refpective Focus of all 
the Rays PO, from the Center of the Sphere G. 
But the Foci. of Rays parallel to the Axis may 
be computed more readily, following the Footfteps 
for therehy it will appear, 
that the Radius of the Circle KF, viz. a F, is e- 
vid CP.,.andCd.csee CP, 


qual to 
TT e—SS RY oe Ss. 


‘for Emerging Rays, asin Fig. 1. but for Immer- 


ging Rays, as Fig 2.C a will be found to be 
“*__ CP: And fuppofing the. Diftance of the 


rr aw SS 
Rays from the Axis =P x in the Cafe of parallel 
Rays Emerging, the Diftance of the Focus will be 
found, 


rr 
PF= >, 


That is, r tos being as 3.to 2, 


BRS th Le he er ee 


s 


And for Immerging Rays, the Focal Diftance is 
found by a like Rule : 


Pe cain ae 
PRS cP co oo. ee 


RN A. SOO ha Ee 5 sae 2 
V——— CP? ~ —*5_ Pz 4 op 


rr—.SsS rr—m SS 


That is, 7 ands being as 3 ito 2, as before, 
PRAY CPL Pet lee 
+ CP. oa 


Fl x? 


Thefe Canons are fo eafily deduced from.the 


_Conftruftions, that there is.no need to. trouble the 
Reader with their Demonftrations, only you have 


here added two Tables computed from them, ‘with 
little more Work thana continual Addition); which 
may, by way of Example, ferve to inftru& and ex- 
ercife the young Student in this Part of the Mathe- 
maticks, P eds 

Suppofe CP the Radius of the Sphere of Glafs. 2 
Inches, and the Ratio of RefraGion as 3to2; at 
each Tenth of an Inch diftance from the: Axis the 
Foci are as follows, eee 


Sf ‘ ; | “ifr For 


FOE 


ay BOORL. | 


Eo OT 


For Emerging Rays. 


en 


Px’ Pat 
Cl4/1 249600 1-4/5:7 000 Hr? 
14/1 2.9276 +4/5:7275—2 
2'4/12.8304-+/5-5304-—2 
3\4/ 12.6684 4/ 5-4684—2 
Ai4/12.4416 + 4/5-2416—2 
5\o/ 1201 500-444-9560 
64/11-7936-+4/4-5936—2 
7 4/11.37 24-4 4.1724 —2 
8 4/10.8864.+ 4/ 3.68542 
94/10.3350-44/ 3-1 3502 

10'o/ 9-7200+4/2.5200—2 


i pr 


For Immerging Rays. 


014/245 600-4 4/57 66042 

114/2+5536-+-075-75304 2 

ale 2.5344 + 5734442 

3\4/ 2.5024 -4/5-7024 +2 

Aa/ 24576 + o/§0576 42. ' 
4/240CO+ 4/5-6000-4 2 

64/2.3296-+ 5529642 

T\o/ 2.24.64. -4/5-4464-4-2 

8/4/2.1504-+-/5-3504-F2 

\4/ 204.164 4/5224 1642)" 

|[10'4/1.9200-+4/5-1100-+2 


Se 


— 


But it is to be noted , That thefe Focz for Im- 
merging Rays muft not be taken for the Focz of a 
Plano-Convex, 
Obje ; for the Plane-fide, by its Refraction, does 
contrat the Focal Length by about a Semidiameter 


of the’Sphere ; thefe fuppofe the Body of Glafs con- | 


tinued, 

The fame Ingenious. Author, as an Inftance of the 
Excellence of the Modern Algebra, gives alfo in Phz- 
lof. Tranf. N. 2¢5.a Way to find the Foci of all Op- 
tick Glaffes univerfally ; and fhews of what great 
Ufe his*and fuch Theorems are: But having enlar- 
ged fo 
Reader 


tion. 


~FODINA, is the Labyrinth in the Bone of the | 


atSon 

FECULA , fignifies a Powder which fubfides to 
the Bottom in certain Strainings of Vegetables ; for 
it is prepared of fome green , wafhed, and pared 
Roots beat together with a little Water, then ftrai- 
fied; that there may fubfide a white fort of Powder, 
whichds to be dried lightly. . 
OPOETUS, “is the Y 
miore éfpecially Human, 
ception it is called'an Embryo, but when its Forma- 
tion in the Womb is perfectly finifhed, it is properly 
tered the Fetus. - 4, “y 


eo D¥-Drake , “in Phil. Tranf. N. 281. ingenioufly | 


tells us, That the Nourifhment of the Fetus in the 
Womb (which he makes to have a little more than 
Vegetative Life, and tobe a Graft, as it were, upon 


when the Convex-fide is towards the 


much already, I canonly refer the A’gebraical | 
thither, where he will find fufficient Satisfa- | 


oung of all kind of Creatures, | 
immediately after the Con- | 


+ the Stock of the Mother) is by Transfufion of the 
Blood. from the Hyfterick Arteries, immediately to 
the Umbilical Vein, together with fuch Nutritious. 
Juices and Aerial Particles as the Blood is fuppofed 
to carry along with it: By which Means fo much 
of the Impulfe of the Mother's Blood is preferved, 
asis fafficient to maintain that Languid Circulation 
which the Foetus enjoys ; for the Blood being driven 
through the Arteries of the Uterzs into the Umbili= 
cal Vein, is conveyed directly to the Szmus of the 
Porta, and thence; by a thort and dire&t Paffage, 
thro’ the Cava’ to the Heart; where pafling thro’ 
the Foramen Ovale to the Left Ventrzcle, and thro’ 
the Canalis Arteriofus from the Right and Pulmonary 
Artery, it is all delivered, without coming at the 
Lungs, to the Aorta; and from thence again, by 
the Umbilical Arteries to the Veins of ‘the Uterus, 
making a fort of Epicycle to the main Circulation in 
the Mother. 
And this is confirmed by the Experiments of the 
Accurate Mr. Cowper, who, by pouring Mercury in- 
| to a Branch of the Uterzme Artery of a Cow, that 
went into one of the Cotyledones. of the Uterus, fil- 
‘led with that Metal thofe Branches of ‘he Umbili- 
cal Veins, which went from the Cotyledon to the 
Navel of the Fetus. 
FOLIAGE, the branched Work in Tapeftry or 
Painting ; alfo a kind of Ornament ufed in Corni- 
ces, Frizes, Capitals of Pillars, and other Mem- 
bers of Architedture ; fome of which reprefent the 
‘Leaves of the Herb Brank-Urfine or Bear’s-Foot ; 
‘and others thofe of divers forts of Trees, as the Oak, 
Laurel, Olivz, Vine, €F¢- 
- FOLIATE ;. to folate Looking;Glaflés, is-to 


- ly adhere to 
. the Image, 
made with 
dients... ‘ , any i 

| SBOTIATIONS ‘atccrding to‘Dr, Grew, is one 

| the Parts of a Flower ofa Plant, being the Colleéti- 
on of thofe Fagacious €olourtd! T eaves (in Latin 
Petal’), which conftitute the Compafs of the 
Flower ; and, alfo, fomctimes to fecure and au 
‘the Finit which ‘fucceeds the, Fzatzon, as in Ap- 
sles, Pears, gefc. and, fometimes flands within if, 
s in Cherries, Abricots, 7c. for thefe being of a 
very tender and pulpots Pody, and.coming forth in 
the colder Part of the Spring , would’be often ‘in- 


the Back of the Glafs, and there refle& 
This is‘Called the Foz/e , and is ufually 


not thus protected and lodged _up within their Flo- 
f Arete ble VOMA 
| wers. 


or fupplied. . Anat, of Plants, Paivenne “See 
vorhe ‘That the Elowers ofall 
| Plants are perfectly formed ox finidhed in all their 
| Parts Jong ‘before they appear.in Sight ,° ufually 2 oF 
Months, and’ fometimes Half a, Year. or more; 
And though wficlly the Flower appear before the 
ake yet, isthe Seed firft ee and then, the 
Mower CO pple ied on ZW 
FOLLICULUS,,.2 Termin Betahyy dignifying 

| tie Seed-Vellel, Caf fala Seminatis,. dig Cale, Hoty 
Coat, or Coven, which fome Fruits ai d Seeds have 

| over ‘them ; ‘as. that of the Alkchengin tbe ; Peglicus 
Be Soe li tate ‘ 
EOLLICULUS Fells, 


or Volcan Bilaria, isa ie 


y Ome rome | ‘ ‘ox ‘ : » foe Lan, wiites 
ver, and receives the Bile, which in Procefs of Time, 
mn 2 SVIT2090 9 ' ' Stig Vis ¢ emp i 


jured by the Extremities of Weather, if they were: 


i Bladder faftued to the Concave Part of the Lie 


} 


{pread a Compofition of fomething which will firm— ‘ 


Quickfilver mix'd with fome other Ingre- 


FOR 


empties it felf into the Gut Duodenum, by a Dustus 
or Paffage called Choledochus ductus. 
FOMAHANT, a Star of the firft Magnitude in 
Aquarius, whofe Longitude is 329 Degrees 17 Mi- 
nutes, Latitude 21 Degrecs 3 Minutes. 
FOMENTATION, is the bathing of any Part of 
the Body with a convenient Liquor ; which is ufu- 
ally a Decoétion of Herbs in Water, Wine, or Milk: 
Alfo applying of Bags ftuffed with Herbs and other 
- Ingredients, which is commonly called a Dry Fomen- 


ation. : 

; -FONTANELLA, or Jfues, are little Ulcers 
which Surgeons make in found Parts of the Body, 
‘to evacuate Humours, cure Difeafes, or prevent 
them. J/fues are made either with an actual or a 
potential Searing-Iron, with a Lancet, anda Pair of 
Sciffers, ¢7c. You muft always obferve to make 
Tues betwixt two Mufcles. Blanchard. 
~ FORAMEN Laerymale: See Lacrymale Punttum. 
~ FORCE, in Common Law, fignifies an Offence, 
by which Violence is ufed to Perfons or Things ; 
and is either Simple or Compound. ~ 

Simple Force, is that which is {0 committed, that 
it hath no other Crime adjoined to it: As if one 


by force do enter into another Man’s Poffeffion with- | 
| ftrument ufed at Sea, for taking the Altitude of the 
| Sun, Moon, or Stars, with ones Face towards the 
| Object. 


out doing any other unlawful AG. 

Mixt or Compound Force, is that Violence which 
is committed with fuch a Fa, as of it felf only is 
Criminal; as if any by force enter into another 
Man’s Poffeffion, and to kill a Man, or ravifha Wo- 

man there, ¢7¢. 
Force is alfo divided into true Force, and Force 
after a fort, with feveral other Branches; as forcible 
Entries, forcible Detaining, unlawful Affembly , 
Routs, Riots, Rebellions, ¢7c. 

“FORCEPS, is an Inftrument wherewith dead 
and corrupt Parts (alfo things befides or againft Na- 
ture) are feized, cut off, or pulled out; they are of 

~ {everal Shapes, as long, crooked with Teeth, with 
Beaks, in fafhion of an Half-Moon, fuch as will o- 
pen the Mouth or the Womb, and by which you 
may fee into either of them; which, according to 
the Difference of their Shape, are of different ufe. 
Blanchard. : 
FORCIBLE detaining or holding of Poffeffion, is 
a violent A&t of Refiftance by ftrong Hand of Men 
weapond with Harnefs, or other Action of Fear in 
the fame Place, or elfewhere, whereby the lawful 
Entry of Juftices or others is barr’d or hinder’d. 
' FORCIBLE Entry, is.a violent actual Entry in- 
to a Houfe or Land, gsc. or taking a Diftrefs of any 
Perfon weapon’d, whether he offer Violence, or 
Hurt to any there, or furioufly drive any out of the 
Poffeffion thereof. 
_ FORE-CASTLE of @ Ship, is that Part where 
the Fore-Maft ftands, and ’tis divided from the reft 
of the Floor by a Bulk Head; that Part of the Fore- 
' Caftle which is aloft, and not in the Hold, is called 
the Prow. 
~ FOREFOOT, a Sea Term for one Ship’s lying 
or failing crofs anothers way ; as if two Ships being 
under Sail, and in ken of one another, one of them 
lies in a Courfe, with her Stem fo much a Weather 
the other, that if they both hold on their Courfe, 
the Windward Ship will run or go out a-head of the 
other; and then they fay fuch a Ship lies with the 
others Fore-foot, tho” as foon as fhe has paffed her, 
or gone out before her a-head, they do not fay, fhe 
pafied by her Forefoot, but that fhe is gone out a- 


bead. 
: FOREJUDGED the Court, is when an Officer 
| of any Court is expelled the fame for fome Offence, 


or for not appearing to an Action by Bill filed a- | Beadles, and fuch like. 
. sep pee teri Gy 


{ gainft him ; and ia the latter he is not to be teead. 


mitted till hé fhall appear, but dhall lofe hi 
and be Forejudgcd the Coie 1? NTS 
FOREJUDGER, in Law, fignifies a Judement 
whereby a Man is deprived, or put by the thing in 
queftion. 
~ FORELAND, 4 Term in Fortification, the fime 
with Berme. *’ : 
~FORELOCKS , ina Ship, are little gat Wedges 
like pieces of Iron, ufed at the ends of Bolts, to keep 
the Bolts from flying out of the Holes: They are 
ufed alfo to keep faft down the Cap-fquares of the 
Carriages for the Guns ; thefe' are alfo called Foren 


| Lockeys. 


FORE-MAST of a Ship, isa round large picce 
of Timber, featedsin her fore-part or Fore-caftle, on 
which is born the Fore-fail and Foretop-fail-Yards, 
Its Length is ufually $ of the Main-maft ; the Fore- 
top-maft is half the Length of the Fore-maft, and 


| the Foretop-gallant-Maft is half the Length of the 


Foretop-maft; — . 
FORE-REACH; the Seamen fay one Ship fore- 
reaches upon another, when both Sailing together, 


| fhe fails better or out-goeth the other, 


FORE-STAFF : See Crofi-faff, beitig an In- 


FOREIGN, is in Law ufed adjectively, being 
joyned with divers Subftantives in feveral Senfes: 


As, 

FOREIGN Anfwer, is fuch an Anfwer as is not 
triable in the County where it is made. 

FOREIGN Attachment, is an Attachment of 
Foreigners Goods found within a Liberty or City, 
in the Hands of a third Perfon, for the Satisfa@ion 
of fome Citizen, to whom the faid Foreigner ow- 
eth Money. : 

FOREIGN Matter; that is, Matter triable in 
another County. 

FOREIGN Oppofer, or Appofer, is an Officer in 
the Exchequer, to whom all Sheriffs and Bayliffs do 
Tepair to be appofed by him of their Green Wax, 
after they are appofed of their Sums out of the Pipe- 
Office; and from thence draws down a Charge 
upon one of them to the Clerk of the Pipe: His 
Bufinefs is to examine the Sheriffs Eftreats with the 
Record, and to ask the Sheriff, what he fays to 
every particular Sum therein. 

FOREIGN Plea, is a Refufal of the Judge as 
Incompetent, becaufe the Matter in Hand was not 
within his Precina. 

FOREIGN Service, is fach Service whereby a 
mean Lord holdeth over of another, without the 
Compafs of his own Fee; or elfe that which.a Te- 
nant performeth either to his own Lord, or to the 
Lord Paramount out of his own Fee. 


FOREST, isa large Wood priviledged to hold 


‘the King’s Game of all kind. 


The Properties of a Foreft are thefe; 

Firft, A Foreft, as it it is truly and ftridtly taken, 
cannot be in the Hands of any but the King, for 
none hath Power to grant Commiffion to bea Ju- 
{tice in Eyre, or the Foreft, but the King. 

The fecond Property confifts in the Courts, as 
the Fuftice-Seat every three Years, the Swazn-mote 
thrice every Year, and the Attachment once every 
forty Days. . 

The Third Property, are the Officers belonging 
to it, for the Prefervation of the Vert and Venifon ; 
as the Juftices of the Foreft, the Warden or Keeper, 
Verderers, Forefters, Agiflors, Regarders, Bayliffs, 


FO- 


SL 
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FORESTER , is a Sworn Officer of the Forelt, 
appointed by the King’s Letters-Patent to walk the 
Foreft both early and late, watching both the Vert 
and Venifon, attaching and prefenting all Trefpaifes 
againft them within their own Balywick or Walk: 
And tho’ thefe Letters-Patents be ordinarily grant- 
ed but quam diu [2 bene gefferint . yet fome have it 
to them and their Heirs, and thereby are called Fo- 
vefters in Fee. 

FORFEITURE, in our Language, fignifies 1a- 
ther the Efeét of tranfgrefling a Penal Law, than 
the Tran{greffion it felf, as Forfeiture of Efcheats. 

FORFEITURE of Marriage, is a Writ lying a- 
gainft him, who holding by Knights Service, and 
being under Age, and Unmarried, refufes her whom 
the Lord offers him with his Difparagement, and 
Marrieth another. 

FORFEX, is an Inftrument to pull out Teeth 
with. 

EORGERY : See the next following, vzz. 
FORGER of Falfe Deeds, in Law, fignifies ei- 
ther him that fraudulently maketh and publifheth 
Fale Writings, to the Prejudice of any Man’s Right; 
or elfe the Writ that lieth againft him that com- 
mitteth this Offence, which by fome is called, The 
Writ of Deceit. 
~~ BORELORN-HOPE, or the Enfans Perdue in 
an Army. 
FORM of any Natural Body, is the Effential, 
Specifical,or diftinguifhing Modification of the Mat- 
ter of which itis compefed, fo as thereby to give 
it fuch a peculiar manner of Exiftence : And this is 
an Aggregate or Convention of as many particular 
Qualities, as ferve to denominate the Body of fuch 
4 Nature, and to give it fuch a Name, and which 
diftinguithes it from other Bodies. Thus the Quali- 
ties of greateft Specifick Gravity, Fixity in the Fire, 
Ductility. under the Hammer, | Paucity and yet 
Largenefs of Pores, Diffolubility in Aqua Regia and 
not in Aqua fortis, and Yellownefs of Colour,make 
up the Form of that Metal which we call Gold. So 
that tis not any kind of fubftantial Soul or Subftance 
diflind from Matter, but only fuch a proper and 
agreeable Convention of Accidents, as by common 
confent are reputed fufficient to make a Portion of 
Univerfal Matter, belong to this or that Determi- 
nate Genus or Species of Natural Bodies. But yet 
fome are of Opinion, That the Human Soul may 

properly enough be called, a Subftantial Form. 
FORMED Stones, are with the Writers of Na- 
tural Hiftory, fuch Bodies as being either pure Stone, 
Flint, or Sparr, are found in the Earth fo formed, 
as that they bear a near Refemblance to the ex- 
ternal Figure and Shape of Mautcles, Cockles, Pe- 
rewinkles, and other Shells. There hath been a 
great Difpute amongft the Naturalifts, how thefe 


FOR 


of his Body, or to a Man and his Wife, and. thé 
Heirs of their Bodies, or to a Man and his Wife be= 
ing Coufin to the Donor in F) ank-Marriage, and 
afterwards alienated by the Donee; for after his 
Deceate, his Heirs thall have this Writ againi thé 
Tenant or Alliance. he 

2. Formedon in the Reverter, lieth for the Donor 
or his Heirs, whére Land entail’d to certainand their 
Ifue, with condition for want of fuch Iffue, to 
revert to the Donor and his Heirs, againft him to 
whom the Donee alienateth, after the Iffue extine 
to which it was entail’d. 


giveth Lands’ in Tail, the Remainder to another in 
Tail; and afterwards the former Tenant in Tail 
dieth without Iflue of his Body, and a Stranger a= 
ce then he in the Remainder thall have this 
rit. 
FORMEE, the Term fometimes ufed for the 
Crofs Patee in Heraldry: See Patee. 

ORMER, isthe Name of.a piece of Wood 
turn’d round and fitted to the Bore of a Piece of 
Ordnance, on which are founded the Cartridges 
which hold the due Charge of Powder for the Gun, 


an’s Prefcriptions. Blanchard, 


fo called, becaufe it feems to fuftain the Cavities of 
the Ventricles, and the Bulk of the impending Brain, 
like an Arch or Vault. 


Cattle arrefted within your Land, and the Amerci- 
aments thereof coming, 


towards any Fair or Market, or from beyond the 
Seas towards any City, Port, Haven, Creek, or 
Road of this Realm, and before the fame be there, 
to the intent to fell the fame again at a higher and 
dearer price. 

FORT, is aCafile, or a place of fmall extent, fore 
tificd either by Art or Nature. 

FORT-ROYAL, is that which hath 26 Fathoms 
for the Line of Defence. . 

FORT-STAR, is a Redoubt, conftituted by Re- 
éntring and Salient Angles, which commonly have 
from 5 to 8 Points: See more under the Word 
Sconces. 

FORTIFICATION, or Military Architesture, 
is an Art fhewing how to fortifie a place with Rame 
parts, Parapets, Moats, and other Bulwarks, to the 
end, that a fmall number of Men within may be a= 
ble to defend themfelves fora confiderable time a- 
gainft the Affaults of a numerous Army without ; fo 
that the Enemy in attacking them muft of neceffity 
fuffer great lofs. 


sy 


FORMULA, is the Word ufed for the Phyfici- — i 
FORNIX, is the Callous Subftance of the Brainy | 
FORESTAL, is to be quit of Amerciaments and 


FORESTALLING, fignifies the Buying or Bar- 
gaining for any Victuals or Wares coming to be fold ~ 


3. Formedon in the Remainder, lieth where a Man. 


Bodies came thus formed, and a great many have 
been very fond of (what appears to me as a very 
abfurd Opinion) viz, That thefe are only a Lufus 
Natura, only the Sports and Diverfions of Nature, 
to make her felf Merry in the dark Regions of the 
Earth. But Dr.Woodward, in his Natural Hiftory 
of the Earth, advances 4 very fair Solution of this 
Difficulty, and proves, that thefe formed Stones, by 
the Diffolution of the Earth at the Deluge, were 
then made by being caft into the Cavities of thofe 
Shells which they reptefent, the Shells ferving as 
Moulds to give them their proper form. 

FORMEDON, is a Writ that lies for him that 
hath Right to any Lands or Tenements, by Vertue 
of an Fantail: It lieth in three forts ; 

1. Formedon in the Defcender, which lieth for the 
Recovery of Lands, gc. given to one and the Heirs 


Fortification is either Regular ox Irregular, and 
~ with refpe& to Time, may be diftinguifh’d 
into Durable and Temporary. 


Regular Fortification, is that which is built on 2 
Regular Polycon, the Sides and Angles whereof are - 
all equal; being commonly about a Musket-fhot . 
one from another. 

Irregular Fortification, is that where the Sides 
and Angles are not at all uniform, equi-diftant, nor 
equal one to another. 

Durable Fortification, 
continue a long while. 

Temporary Fortification , is that which is erected 
upon an emergent occafion for a little time; fuch 
are all forts of Works caft up for the feizing or main~ 

: 2 , taining 


is that which is raifed to 
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taining of a Pott or Paffage, as allfo Circumvallations, | 


Contravallations, Redoubts, Trenches, Batteries,eqc, 
Lhe principal Maxims of Fortification, are thefe > 


_ 1, Every Place within the Fortifcation ought to 
be flank’d; that is,feen fidewife,or defenfible from the 
other Parts, fo that there may be no Place ih which 
an Enemy can lodge himfelf undifcovered : by thofe 
that are within, ‘and that both from the Front, the 
Sides, even from Behind if poffible. ren Bd 

2. The Fortref§ought tocommand all Places round 
about; and therefore all the Out-works muft be low- 
er than the Body of the Place, 

3. The Works that are moft remote from the Cen- 
ter of the Place, ought always to be open to thofe 
that are more near, . ee ie, weer” 

4. The Angle Flangquant, or the Point of the Ba- 
lion, ought to be at leaft of 7+ Degrees, or as fome 
fay (Mr. Vauban) not more than 100, or lefs than 
60. 


~5.°The Angle of the Courtine ought never to ibe 


lefs than. 90, ‘or greater than 106 Degrees, becaufe if 
it be larger, ‘tis too much fubjest to the View of the 
Enemy. eat = 

6. The greater the Flank and Demigorge is in Pro- 


eased to other Things, the better ; becaule there is. 


oth more Room to retrench in, and alfo becaufe 
there may be made retiring Flanks, which add very 
much to the Strength of a Place, 

7. The Lime of Defence ought never to excced 
Point-blank Mutket-fhot , which is about 120 or 
125 Fathoms, 

8. The Baftions that are not too little, nor yet too 
excellively big, are to be preferred before others ; 
and the Angle of a Baftion fhould not exceed 100, 

hor be lefs than 60 Degrees, 

9. The greater the Angle that is made by the out- 
ward Polygon and the Face fhall be, the greater is the 
Defence of the Face, 

10. Whatfoever inclofes a durable Fortification, 
muft be either Flank, Face, or Curtain; and built 
fo well, that the firft Difcharge of the Cannon may 
not be able to pierce through it. 

11. *Tis impoffible to fortify a Triangle after the 


common Way, becaufé the Angle of the Gorge is 


always lefs than go Degrees, 

12. The Acuter the Angle at the Center is, the 
Place is by fo much the ftronger, becaufe it will have 
the more Sides, : 

13. Ina Regular Fortification the Face muft never 
be lef than half the Curtain; and the Faces of the 
Baftion ought to be defended by the Small Shot of 
the oppofite Flanks, 

14. Dry Trenches are preferable to thofe filled 
with Water, efpecially in great Places, where Sal- 
lies, Retreats, and Succours are frequently neceffary ; 
but in {mall Fortreffes, Water Trenches that cannot 
be drained are beft, becaufe there is no need of Sal- 
Ties, Succours, g4?c, 

FORTINS, or Field-Forts, are Sconces or little 
Fortreffes, whofe Flank’d Angles are generally di- 
_ ftant one from another 12> Fathom, but their Ex- 
_ tent and Figure are different, according to the Situ- 
"ation or Nature of the Ground; fome of them 
having whole Baftions , and others only Demi-Ba- 
tions. They are made ufe of only for a Time, ei- 
ther. to defend the Lines of Circunwallation, or to 
"guard fome Paffage or dangerous Poft, 

FOSSILS ; all Bodies whatever that are dug out 
Of the Earth, are by Naturalifts commonly treated 


“may be diftinguithed into two Clafies, 


/oF under this general Title of Fogfls: But thefe. 


FOR: 
Fir ?, Such as ate Natives of the Earth: Ot, 
| Secondly, Such as are Adventitious, and repofited’ 
in the Earth by the Univer{al Deluge, or by fome 
other means. vist 

Of which latter Sort are the Exnyie of Sea and 
Land Animals ; the eyes Bones, Teeth 
which are’ plentifully found in’ the Earth, iene 
fome Writers have been erroneoully thoughta fort of 
Stones that are peculiar, and as they {peak > [ui Gex 
mervts, © otf 
~ The following Table of fach Fofiils até as Natives 
| of the Earth, confifts only of the Heads and Titles 
extracted cut of a Natural Fiftery of thefe Bodies 
compote by Dr. Whedward, and founded wholl? 
plc! Experiments and Obfervations made upon 
them. fea 

In this Table they are rank’d and diftributed ace 
cording to their Natural Properties, and their Rela. 
tions to each other. 


_.Chp.t EARTHS, 


The Englifb, Bohemian, and the Armenian Boles. 
Umbre. Ochre, yellow and red, 
Tripela, Terra Militenfis, 
Chalk. Steinomarga, or Lac Lune, 
The common black Vegetable Earth. 
Loam. Maile. Clay. 
Terra Lemnia, Tobacco-pipe Clay. 
Argilla, or Potter’s Earth. Porcellana, 
Steatites, or Soap-Earth. Fuller’s-Earth, 


Chap. 2 STONES. 
Se&. 1. “Thole that are found in larger Maffes, 


Lapis Molaris, or Milftone. Grind-ftone. 
Sand-ftone, or Saxum arenarium.  Free-ftone. 
Saxum calcarium, ‘or Lime-ftone. -Whetftone. 
Ragftone, 

Lapis fiffilis, or Slate. 

Hone. Oilftone. Touchftone. 

Alabafter. Marble, 

Ophites. Porphyrites. 


Se&. 2. Stones found in leffer Maffes. 


Art.1. Thofe that do not exceed Marble in Hard- 
nefs. 


§. 1. Lhofe that are of an indeterminate Figure 
and Texture. 


The coarfer or gritty Pebbles. 
Lapis Violaceo Odore. 


§. 2. Thofe that are of an indeterminate Figure, but 
of a regular Texture, 

Gypfum Striatum, Exglifh Talck. 

Seats five Afkeftos. Alumen plumofim. 

Talck. 


§. 3. Thofe that are commonly of determinate Figures. 


Selenites, Lapis Spicularis, or Mu/covy Glafs, 
Ludus Helmontij, or the Waxen Vein. ' 
Lapides Tubulis referti, or the Piped Waxen Vein. 
Belemnites, or the Thunder-ftone. 
The Foffil Coralloid Bodies, fimplé and branched, 
and the Stones related to them, e. gr. 
Stelechites, Mycetites. Porpites, 
Aftroites. The Honey-comb-ftone, 


Fluor 


ROS 4 


Fluor or Spar, Stalactites, Stalagmites. 
Ofteocolla. 


Art. 2. Stones found im leffer Malfes, that do exceed 
Marble in Hardnefs. 


Fhofe comprehended under this Second Article, 

are ufually called Gems or Preciows Stones. The 
whole, Tribe of thefe are exhibited here; and in- 
deed none but them, excepting Pebbles and Flints, 
which are rank’d of cousfe along with the Agate- 
kind; to which they really belong. 


§. 1. Thofe that are Opaque. 
Subdivifion 1. Of one Colour. 


The Turcois. The Nephritick Stone. The Mala- 
chite. The two laft are fometimes a little varie- 


gated. 


Of different Colours mixta in the 


Subdivifion 2. 
ics fame Body. 


Lapis Lazuli. Heliotropium, or Blood-ftone. 


The Jafper. 
§. 2. Semi-pelluctd Stones. 


With Colours changeable, according 


Subdivifion 1. r 
Pofition of the Stone to the Light. 


to the different 
Oculus Cati. The Opal. 
Subdivifion 2. With Golours permanent. 


The finer Pebbles and Flints, Agates. The Chalce- 


dony. 

Mocho-ftones. The Oculus Beli. Onyx, and Sar- 
donyx. 

The white Cornelion. The red Cornelion, and the 
Beryl. 


§. 3. Stones Diapbanows, with Colours. 


§§. 1. Yellow, or artaking of ite 
The Topaz. The one cof 
+4 > §§. 2. Red, or partaking of it. 
The Granate. The feveral Sorts of Rubies. 
The Amethytt. 
ea §§. 3. Blue, or partaking of its 
The Saphire. The Water Saphire. 
The Aquemarine. 

; . 4. Green, or partaking of it. 
The Emerald. The Chryfolite. 


agok «Gs Se Stones Diaphanous, and weit hout Colours. 


Cryftal. The Pfeudo adamantes. 
The white Saphire. ‘The Diamond. 


Chap. 3. SALTS. 


Poff ot Rock Sait. Sal Gemmeum. 
The Tincal of Perfia. . The Natron of Egypt. 
Nitre, or Salt Petre. 


Alam: ~Vitriol. 
: - Chap: 4. BITU MINA: 
*§. a. Liquid. 


Naptha. Petroleum. Oleum terre Barbadenfis. 


. (ter of which it is a Fradion. 


FRA 
cy) Ge 2 Solid. 
Succinum, or Amber. Bitumen. Piffafphalton, 
Gagates, or Jets Kanal. Coal. v 


Chaps. METALLICK MINERALS. 


Mercury. Cinnabar, the Mineral out of which "tis 
drawn. Arfenick. 

Sulphur. Pyrites, Marcafita. Cobalt. 

Lapis Calaminaris. Antimony. 

Bifmuth, or Tin-Glafs. Speltre, or Zink. 

Nigrica fabrilis Merreti, or Black Lead. 


Chap. 6. MET ALS. 


Tin. Lead. . Silver. Gold. 
Copper. The Lapis Armenius is a Copper-Ore. 
Iron. The Hzmatites is an Iron-Ore, There is al- 


fo 2 little Iron in the Loadftone. Manganefe, 
Emery, the Atites ferruginofa, the Mineral Be- 
zoar, the Geodes, and the Enhydros. ; 


FOTUS, the fame with Fomentum. “ 

FOVEA Cordis, the fame with Anticardium. 

FOUGATE, or Fonga/s, is a {mall Mine dug in 
form of a Well, ina Place ready to be gained by the 
Enemy, fo that when they have made themfelves 
Mafters thereof, it is fprung like a Mine by the 
Means of a Saucidge. 

They are alfo prepar’d under a Work which is to 
be blown up, and are charged with Barrels or Sacks 
of Powder cover’d with Earth, 

FOULE, a Word ufed at Sea in two 
when a Ship has been long untrimmed , fo that 
Grafs , Weeds Barnacles , or Periwincles, ftick or 
grow to. her 
be foule. They fay alfo.a Rope is foule, when it is 
either tangled in it felf, or hindred by another, fo 
that it cannot run or be haled. | ray 

FOULE-WATER: A Ship is faid to make foule 
Water, when being under Sail, fhe comes into fuch 
Shole or fhallow Water, that though her Keel do 
not touch the Ground, yet fhe comes fo near it, that 
the Motion of the Water under her raifeth the Mud 
from the Bottom , and fo polluteth or fouleth the 
Water. 

FOUNDER: A Ship is faid to founder at Sea, 
when by any extraordinary Leak, or by a great 
Sea breaking in upon her, the is fo filled with Wa- 
| ter, that fhe cannot be freed of it, nor is fhe able 
to {wim under it, but finks with the Weight there- 


of. 
FOURCH, in Law, fignifies a Delay, putting 
off or prolonging of an Action. 
FOURTH, a Term in Mofick; the fame with 
Diateffaron: Which fee. 
~ FRACTION, isa broken Number, fignifying one 
or more Parts proportionally of any thing divided. 
It confifts of two Parts, which are two Numbers fet 
one over another, as$: Of which two Numbers, — 
that below the Line is called the Denominator, be- 
cafe it denominates or fhews the Nature or Kind of 
the Parts any Whole is divided into ; and the Num- 


Senfes; 


Sides under Water, fhe is thenfaid to — | 


ber above the Line is called the Numerator, becaufe 
it numbers or tells us how many of thofe Parts the 
Frattion doth confit of. Thus + fuppofes fome — 
Whole to be divided into 8 equal Parts, and then — 
that you take 5 of them, or 5 fuch Parts. 
In all Fraétions, As the Numerator - Is to the De- 
nominator :: So is the Frattion it felf: To that 
Thus, fuppofe 3 
0 


FRA 
of a Pound be equalto 15 s. then ’tis plain, 3:4 :: 
L5$i8 OSs 


From which general Axiom will follow thefe Co- | 
rollaries. 


1, That there may be infinite Fra@ions of the 
fame, Value one with another ; for there may be 
infinite Numbers found, which fhall have the Pro- 
portion one to another as 3 hasto 4, . 

2. When the Numerator is lefsthan the Denomi- 
natoss the Fraction is lefs than the Whole, and | 
confequently is what they call a Proper Frattion, 

3 ‘But when the Numerator is either equal to, 
or greater than the Denominator, the FraQion is 
called Improper, becaufe ‘tis equal to, or greater 
than the wholes Thus 4 is equal to 1, and £ is 
equal to 1 and 4. ‘ : 

Frattions axe either Single or Compound. 

Single Fractions are fuch as have but one Nume- 
~- vator and one Denominator, a8 2, 5, 34, 

Compound Fraétions, or Fractions of Fractions, 
are {uch as confit of ‘more than one Numerator and 
one Denominator ,.as + of 3 of £, and are always 
connected by the Word Of 


Reduttion of Fractions, 
nt To reduce Fractions to their leaf Terms. 


| Rule 1, VE both Numerators and Denominators 
are even Numbers, divide each by 2-as long as you | 
can, till an odd Quotient arifeth, and then have re- 
_courfe tothe 4th Rule, which is General. 
Thus, this Fraction £24, will by Biffection be re- 
duced to 331, and'4y will be reduced to 4, 
2. Rule 2..\f both'end:in Cyphers, ‘cat off an equal 
Number of them) from both, and then proceed by 
the other Rules. 


ox Thus, 3432 willbecome 12. 


3- df both Numerator and Denominator end in 
5» O©.One in 5, and the other in o, they may beal- 
ways reduced into leffer Terms, by dividing each 
by 5. ait 
CBs $) $34 Ge-Biey and 5) 365 ads, 

4. When by none of the former Rules you “can 
reduce them wholly, try ‘this Method, which: is 
General; that is, find the greateft Number that will 
divide both Numerator and Denominator without 
any Remainder; and then dividing both Parts of 
- the Fraétion by that Number, take the Quotients for 

anew Fraction, which ‘fhall be of the fame Value 
and in its leaft Terms. gprs 

The Greate/? Common Divifor to any two Num- 
bers is thus found : 

Divide the Greater by the Leffer, and then divide 
the lat Diviforby the Remainder, and { contihu- 
ally till nothing remain; and then take the laft Di- 
vifor for the Greatef? Cominon Meafure fought. 

If afterall Trials ill there remains Unity, then | 
the FraGtion cannot be reduced farther: o 

Thus, in reducing 2% into its leaft Terms, “twill | 
be found to be 2, the Greateft Common Divifor be- | 
ing 13, me 


n - ‘ “ 
% tne 


d¥ 


this Method; viz. When you find 
more than half the laft Dinifor, 
Divifor, and divide that Divifor 
der found by fuch Subftra@tion : 
to find the Greate Common 


| rior Denominations 
| by (16) as before, 
| that you find that 2 of a Pound-is rp ¢,and ade 


$ 
2 ' 
| 


FRA 


91) 117 
91 


26) 91 G3 
78 
eS 
13) 26 (2 
26 
ot 
(ele) 


But this Rule may alfo be very much abridg’d by 
any Remaind:r to be 
fubftra& it from the 
by the mew Remain- 
As fuppofe you were 
Divifor in this Fra- 
ction 244, 


744) 899 (1 
744 
ore 3 
155) 744 (4 
620 
124 
155 
124 
Peay 
31) 155 (§ 
£55. 
@) 


Which laft Remainder 124. being more than half 

155.1 fubftraa it. from it, and Fan remains 37} 
which dividing 15% without Remainder, I find to 

4: the Greateft Common Divifor to thofe two Num- 
ers. q 


Ii. Lo find the Value of any Fiastion in the known 
Parts of its Integer, 


As fuppofé it was requir'd to know what is 2% 
of a Pound. f 

Multiply: (9) the Numerator by (20) the Num- 
ber of known Parts of the next inferior Denomi- 


| nation, and'divide'the Produ& by (1 6) the Deno- 


minator of the given Fraétion'y’the Quotient will 
be 1s. and the Remainder (4) ‘being multiplied by 
(12) the Number of known Parts int the next infe- 

and dividing the Produ@ (48) 
the Quotient: will be 34. So 


20! 
Writ SX 
16) 180 (i1 5. 


20: 


Oteticrorn ot) Ord (3 & 


oo 


Wi. To 
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3. If Compound Fraétions are given to be added, 
they muft firft be reduced to fingle ones of the fame 
Value, and then they will fall under thefe two Rules 
foregoing. : 

4. When FraStions of different Denominations 
are given to be added, they muft be reduced into 
Fractions of the fame Denomination , ( or which’ 
have the famé common Integer) by the Ree for re- 
ducing Compound Fraétions. [ 

Thus, if $ of a Pound, 3 of a Shilling, and 4 
of a Penny, were propofed to be added together, 
they muft all be brought into the Denomination of 
Pounds. 

Thus , 3 of a Shilling is + of =2 of a Pound, 
(which reduced, is 3 of a Pound: ) So 4 of a Pen- 
ny is + of =Lof =4 of a Pound (which being re- 
duced, is +-4>) then thofe two Fractions ,2? and 
wz, may be added by the fecond Rule. 


Il. To reduce a uix’d Number (as 435) into an 
Improper Frattion of the fame Value. 


Multip] the Integer Part, by (12) the Deno- 
wtiees oF io Fraation ; to the Produé& (48) add 
the Numerator ; the Sum (59) fet over the former 
Denominator (12.) Thus {2 will be an Improper 
Frastion of the fame Value with the mix’d Number 
given; for 12 now divides that Produé which be- 
fore ic help’d to produce, and therefore the Value 
mut be the fame as before. 


IV. To reduce a whole Number into an Inproper 
Frattion. 


1. If no Denominator be affign’d, draw a Line 
under. it, and fet Unity beneath that Line, and ’ts 
done. Thus, if 8 were given to be reduc’d, write 
it in this Manner, 2. 

>. But if there bea Denominator (as fuppofe 3) 
given, multiply (8) the given Number by (3) the 
affign’d Denominator, and fet the Produét over (3) 
and tis done, and ftands thus, % ; for the Number 
8 is multiplied by 3, and then that Produ& divided 
by 3, which makes it of the fame Value now as be- 
fore. 


5. To add mix'd Numbers. 


i, Add the Integers in both Numbers together, 
then add the Fractional Parts, and if their Sum bea 
proper Fraction, only annex it to the Sum of the In- 
tegers. 

2, But if it be an Improper Fraction, reduce it 
to its equivalent mixd Number ; and adding the In- 
tegral Part to the firft Sum of the Integers, fet the 
remaining Frattional Part after the Integers, and 
’tis done. : 

Thus, 52 + 4; = 1c7 


V. To reduce an Improper Frattion into its equi- 
valent mix d Number, as fuppofe +3. 


. Divide (<9) the Numerator by (12) the Deno- ‘ ? 
minator ; Be Quotient (444) will be the mix’ Subftra&tion of Vulgar Fractions. 
Number Joust, 1. If they have a common Denominator , fub- 
fira&t the lefler Numerator from the’greater, and fet, 
the Remainder over the common Denominator.’ ~ 
Thus, from +2 take -£, and there remains 73. 
2, If they have not a common Denominator, 
they muft be reduced to Fractions of the fame Va- 
lue, having a common Denominator ; and then as 
in the 1ft Rule. sve 
Thus, §—} =H}—i# =H. . 
3. To fubftra& a whole Number from a mixd 
Number, or one mix’d Number from another, 
Reduce the whole or mix’d Numbers to Impro= 
pes, Fig tions , then proceed !as in the 1ft or 2d 
Rule. 


VI. To reduce a Compound Frattion into a Single one. 


Multiply all the Numerators continually for a new 
Numerator, and all the Denominators for a new 
Denominator. 

Thus, $ of 4 of } reduced, will be 34. 


WII. To reduce Fraétions of different Denominati- 
ons to others of the fame Value , having the fame 
common Denominator. 


1. Reduce them always to their leaft Terms. 

2. Then multiply all the Denominators fora com- 
mon Denominator ; and multiply continually the 
Numerator of each Fraéion into all the Denomi- 
ators except its own, and that will give new Nu- 
merators to be fet over the common Denominator. 
~ Thus, if. it was requir’d to reduce }, and 4; and 
£ into one common Denominator : 

. fay, 3 into 7, into 6, produces 126 for a com- 
mon Denominator. 


N.B. This Rule is General; yet there are pars 
ticular Rules, which infome Cafes are more’ _ 
Expeditious ; as follows. 


: Particular Rules. 
1. To fubfira a whole Number from a mix'd. a 


Subftra&t the whole Number from the Integral 
Part of the mix'd Number; then,to the Remain- 
der annex the Fractional Part of the mix’d Num- 
ber. : ea 
Thos, 3 from. 53; leaves 23. 


Then2x7*%6= 84, therefore 2? = 24. 
And 3x4*%6= 72, therefore 4 = 72. 
Alfo 5x 7*3=105, therefore £ = +2 


126° 


‘Additioni Stions. ei 
Addition in Noles es re: 2. To fubftratt a Frattion from 1 or Unity. 
+1. If the Fra&tions propofed have equal Denomi- } : ; 
we only add the ‘shee - and fet the Sum | _ Subftra& the Numerator from the Denominator, 
over the common Denominator. and ‘tis done. 

Thus, +i + ro = ite Thus, i from 1, leaves }. 

2. But if they have not a common Denominator, } 
they muft be reduced to others of the fame Value, 


that have a common Denominator ; then add as in | 
the firlt Rule. ee. 


* 3. To fubfiradt a Frattion from any whole Num- 
isl. Lo: ber greater than Unity. 


» Subfiraét the Fraction from Unity (by 2d) then 
’ from the whole Number given fubftra& that Unity, 
and place the remaining Integer before; and the 
Fragional. Part (firft found) after ir; fo fhall that 
mixd Number be the Remainder fought. * 
Thus, 3 from 7; leaves 6 3. 


4ifo fi ubftratt amix’d Number from a whole Number. 


») Firft. fubftra@ the Fractional Part from Unity, 
borrowed from the whole Number given, and fet 
down’ the Remainder ; then adding the Integer bor- 
rowed, to the Integers of the mix’d Number, fub- 
ftract the {aid Sum from the whole Number, and to 
the Remainder annex the Frational Part firft found, 
and ‘tis done. . 
Thus, 31 from g, leaves 53. 


5» To fubftrakt a Fraftion from amix'd Number. 
1. If the Fraétion given, be lefS than the Fraéi- 


ona] Part of the mixd Number, only fubftrac&t the 
FraGtion from the. Fractional Part , and annex the 


Remainders: to the integer Part of the mixd, and 


- *tis done. 

Thus, 4 from 6 4, leaves 6 3. 

2. But when the Fraction given is greater than 
the Frational Part of the mixd Number ; 

Subftra& the Fraction from Unity, and add the 
Remainder to theFraétional Part of the mix’d Num- 
ber ; then leffening the Integral Part of the mix’d 
Number by Unity, annex the Fractional Part ( laft 
found) to it: 

Thus, 7from 63, leaves 55. 


CiAyS Bisik 
6.To fubfiraét one mix'd Number from another. 


When the Integral Part, and Fractional Part, of 
the mix’d Number to be fubftratted, are both leffer 
than the Integers and Fractional Parts of the other 
mixd Numbers; only fubftra& the lefler Integer 
from the greater, and the leffer Fraction from the 
greater, and to the Remainder of the Integers an- 
nex the Remainder of the Fraction, and ’tis done. 

Thus, 2%2 from 5,2 leaves 33, or 35. 


ICAS EI, 


When the Fractional Part of the: mix’d Number 
(to be fubftracted) is greater than the FraStional 
Part of the other mix’d Number: 

Firft , Subftra& the greater Fraction from Unity, 
and add the Remainder to the Fractional Part of 
the other mix'd Number; which Sum, as the Fra- 
ee Part of the Remainder fought , is to be 

ept. 

Then adj Unity to the leffer Integral Part, and 
fubftract the Sum. from the greater Integral Part, 
| and to the Remainders annex the Fractional Part 
» before referved, and ’tis done, » 

Thus, 23 from 72, refts 443, 


Multiplication of Vulgar Frattions. 


1. When the Fraétions propofed ar2 


ie both fingle 
| Fractions 


aly »multiply the Numeritors one by 
ie 


ARIA 


another for a new Numerato 


t, and, the Denomina~ 


. tors:for a new Denominatory:\> 
| oThus; 3 intox,. produces 45; 


¢ 


v2. If one:be a mix'd or Whole Number, it muft 


| be reduced to. an zproper Frattion, and then pros 


ceed as in the daft Rule. 


Thus, ¢ into 53, gives $4; and¢ into 2 = 42, 


‘N..B. In Multiplication of Frattions the Produ& 
‘ids lefs in Value than. either Multiplicand or 
“© Maltiplicator; becaufe in all Multiplications; 
As Unity: Is to. the Multiplicator :: So is thé 
» Multiplicand: To the Produ&; or;As Unity: Is 
to either Faétor :: So is the other Fa@or: To 
the Produ&.~ But Unity is bigger than either 
Fator (if the Fra€tionsiare proper) and there- 
fore either of them muft be greater than the 
Produ&. £ - 


Thus in Whole Numbers; if 5 be multiplied by 8, 

‘twill be, Ast 2/5 ¢: 8: 403 0r;.1:8 : 5 3403 

Wherefore ar Fractions alfo, As 1 shi ref BE gory 

ASN) 4S srdorke 
But 1 is greater than either 3 or $: Wherefore 
either of ‘theni niuft be bigger than + 


32) te 


b 
FT» 


5, 
as 
Divificn in Frattions. 


1. When the FraGions propoféd are both fingle; 
multiply the Denominator ‘6f:the  Divifor by ‘the 
Numerator of the Dividend ; the Produ& is the 
Numerator of the Quote. HONE 40 

Then multiply the Numerator 6f the Divifor, 
by the Denominator of the Dividend ; the Produ 

is the Denominator of the Quotient. t 

Thus; $) $ G3. | Off eM 
2. If either Dividend; Divifor, ot both’; be 

Whole or Mix’d Numbers, reducethem to improper 
Fractions ; and if they be Compound Fradtions, ‘re- 
duce them to Simple ones, and proceed as in the firft 


Rule. . 
N.B. That in Divifion of Fractions, the Quo™ 


tient is always greater than the Dividend ; be= 
caufe in all Divifion, As the Divifor : Is to U- 
nity :: $ois the D.vidend » To the Quotient; 
as if 3 divide 12, ‘twill be, As’ 371211274. 
Now 3 is greater than 1, wherefore 12 muft 
be bigger than 4: But in Fra@ions, As$:1:: 
$3253 where 2 is lefs than’ 1 ; wherefore 4 
muft alfo be lefs thanze, 


FRACTURA Offs, the breaking of a Bone; is a 
Solution of the Continuum in the hard or bony Parts 
of the Body. 
 FRANULUM, is a membranous Ligament un- 
der the Tongue, which being extended too far to 
wards the Tip of the Tongue, hinders Children in 
fucking, whence they are faid to be Tongue-ty’d. 

FRANUM, ‘is that Ligament whereby the Pre- 
puce is tied:to the lower Part of the Glans of the 
Penis, et ee 

FRAISES, in Fortification, are pointed Stakes fix- 
ed in Bulwarks:made of Earth; on the one fide of 
the Ramparta little below the Parapet. Thefe Stakes 
being from 7 to 8 Foot long, are driven in almoft 
half way. into’ the’ Earth, ‘and prefent their Points 
fomewhat floping toward the’ Field. They feive to’ 
prevent Scalades and Defertion. \. av 

FRAME, is the Out-work of a Clock or Watch, 
confifting of the Plates and Pillars, ‘and which con- 


tains init the Wheels and the reft of the Work, . - 


by FRAN: 


FRE 
FREESE, a Term in ArchiteSture : See Frize, 


f 
| .FREESING:: The Cartefans explicate Préezing 
| by the Recefs, or going out of the Etherial Matter 


FRE 
_sFRANCHISE, in Law, is taken to be 4 Privi~ 
lege or Exemption from ordinary Jurifdidion, and 
fometimes an Immunity from Tribute: It is either 
Perfonal or Real ; that is, belonging to a Perfon im- 
mediately, .or elfe by means of this. or that Places 
or Court of Immunity, whereof he is either Chief, 
or a*Menibersn: © on | i 
ERANCHISE Royal, is where the King granteth 
¢.one and his Heirs, that they fhall be quit of Toll. 
FRANK-ALMOIN, in Law, fignifiesa Tenure 
or Title of Lands or Tenements beftow'd upon God ; 
that is, given to fuch People as beftow ‘themfelves to 
the Service of God, for pure and perpetual Alms. 
FRANK-BANK:: See Free-bench. 
FRANK-CHASE, is a Liberty of Free-Chafe, 
whereby all Men (having Ground within that com- 
pafs) are prohibited to cut down Wood, ¢Fe. with- 
out the View of the Forefter, tho’ it be an his own 
Demefnes. cee 
FRANK-FEE, in Law, is that which isin the 
Hands of the King or Lord of the Mannor, being 
ancient Demefne of the Crown; whereas that which 
35 in the Hands of the Tenant, is ancient Demefire 


beitig once done, élie finer Parts:are too fmalland 


ticlesof Water fluent, or in the form of a Liquor, 

But the Conpufeularians afcribe’ the freezing of 
Water more probably, to the Ingrefs of Multivudes 
of cold or frigorifick Particles, as they call them, 
which entring the Liquor in Swarms, and difperfing 
themfelves every way thro’ it, do crowd into»the 
Pores of the Water, and hinder the wonted agita- 
tion of its Parts, and wedge it up as it were into 
the hard or confiftent Body of Ice. ' j 


order to freeze other Bodies. Mr. Boyle in his Hi- 
whether Alkalizate or Acid, but even Ardent Spi- 


rum Saturni, mix’d with Snow, are capable of free- 


Vitriol, or Spirit of Nitre with Snow, gfe. 

That Ice is ffecifically lighter than the Water out 
of which it is by freezing made, is certain by its 
fwimming in it ; and that this Levity of Ice proceeds 
from thefe numerous Bubbles, which are produced 
in it by its Congelation, is equally plain ; but how 
thofe Bubbles come to be generated in freezing, and 
what Subftance they contain in them (if they are ‘hot 
quite empty) is an Enquiry of great Importance, and 
perhaps if difcovered, may help us much to under- 
ftand the Nature of Cold. 

Mr. Hobbs afferts, That they are occafioned by the 
common Air, which intrudes into Water in its Co- 
agulation, and fo expandsit. 

But Firft, No fuch Ingrefs of Air into Water ap- 
pears in its Coagulation ; and that it doth not get 
into frozen Oil is plain, becaufe that Body is con- 

denfed by being frozen. : 


only. 

ERANK-FORM, is a Land or Tenement, where- 
in the Nature of the :Fee is charged by Feoffment 
out of Knight’s-Service for feveral Yearly Services ; 
and whence neither Homage, Worfhip, Marriage, 
nor Relicf may be demanded, nor any other Ser- 
vice not contain’d in the Feoffment. 

FRANK-FOLD, is where a Lord hath Benefit 
of Folding his Sheep within his Mannor for the Ma- 
nuring of his Land. 

FRANK-LAW, is taken for the free Enjoyment 
of all thofe Privileges which the Law permits to a 
Man not found guilty of any heinous Offence. And 
he that lofeth his Frank-Law, is faid to fall into 
thefe Inconveniencies : 

Firk, That he may never be impannelled upon a- | 
ny Jury or Affize, or otherwife ufed in teftifying any 
Truth. 

Secondly, If he have any thing to do in the King's 
Court, he muft not approach thither in Perfon, but 
appoint his Attorney. 

Thirdly , His Lands, and Goods, and Chattels 
muft be feized into the King’s Hands ; and his Lands 
mufbeeftreated, his Trees rooted up, and his Body 
committed to Prifon. 

FRANK-MARRIAGE, is a Tenure in Land 
Special, whereby a Man hath Land with a Woman | 
to him and the Heirs of his Body, without doing | 
any Service, but Fealty to the Donor. 

FRANK-PLEDGE, in Law, a certain Pledge or | 
Surety for Freemen, 

FRANK-TENEMENT : See Free-hold. 

FREE; the Seamen fay, The Pump frees the Ship, 
when it throws out more Water than Jeaks into her; 
but on the contrary, when it cannot throw out the 
Water as faft as it leaks in, they fay, The Pump 
cannot free her: Alfo bailing or lading out Water 
out of a Boat, is ‘called, Freeing the Boat. 

FREE-BENCH, Frank-Bank, in Law, fignifies 
that Eftatein Copy-hold Lands that the Wife, be- 
ing efpoufed a Virgin, hath after the Deceafe of her 
Hutband, for her Dower. 

FREEHOLD, or Frank-Tenement, is that Land 
or Tenement which a Man holdeth in Fee, Fee-tail, 
or at the leaft for Term of Life; and ’tis either Free- 
hold in Deed, or Freehold: in Law, 

Freehold in Deed, is the Real Poffellion of Lands 
or Tenements in Fee, Fee-tail, or for Life. ced from them after the Death of his Anceftor, to 

Freehold in Law, is the Right that a Man hath | whom he is Heir, or after the ‘Death of his Tenant 
to fuch Lands or Tenements before his Entry or | for Life, or in Taile, he may within forty Days after 


ments, That Water frozen in Glaffes fealed herme- 

tically, and in Brafs Bodies or Veffels clofely ftopt, 

ee been turn’d into Ice abounding with thefe 
ubbles, 


all its Bubbles were emerged and gone, being after- 
wards turn’d into Ice by a freezing Mixture, that 
Ice had fcarce any Bubbles at all in it. Whence ‘tis 


which is within the Water, if they are filled with 
any thing : Buthe provesalfo by plain Experiments, 
that they have none, or at leaft exceeding little true 
Elaftick Air contain’din them. See Vol. I. 

FREEZLAND-HORSE, the fame with Chevaux 
de Freeze. 

FRESCO, in Architecture , to Paznt im Frefco, is 
a fort of Painting which is made upon the Plaiftring. 
of an Edifice before it be dry. 

FRESH-DISSEISIN, in Law, fignifies fuch a Dzf- 


by his own Power, without the help of the King 
or Judges. 
FRESH-FINE, is that which is levied within 2 
Year paft. 
FRESH-FORCE, is a Force done within forty 


Days: For if a°Man be diffeifed of any Lands or 


Seifure. : 


from the Pores of the Water or other Liquor; which 


fiexible to keep the long, flender,-and Eel-like Pans 


Freezing Mixture, is what is mixd together in ~ 
ftory of Cold fhews, That not only all Sorts of Salts, 
rits, fuch as that of Wine ; alfo Sugar and Saccha= 


zing other Bodies; and the fame Effect was alfo ye- 
ry eminently produced by the Mixture of Oil of © 


‘Secondly, Mr. Boyle fhews by undoubted Experi- 
Thirdly, He proves alfo by Experiment , That — 


Water kept a while in the exhaufted Receiver, till 


plain thefe Bubbles are filled with fome Marter — 


[eifin, asa Man may feck to defeat of himfelf, and — 


Tenements within any City or Boroughs , or defor- 


his — 


‘FRO 


‘his Title accrued, have a Bill out of the Chancery 
to the Mayor, e- ) AB 
FRESH-SHOT, in the Sea Phrafe, fignifies the 
falling down of any great River into the Sea, fo that 
the Sea has frelh Watera good, Way from the Mouth 
of that River, which fometimes: by Accident is by 
the Defcent of Land-Waters on a fudden; andas 
this is more! or lefs, they call it a great or {mall 
Frefb-Shot. 
FRESH-SUIT, in common-Law, is fuch a pre- 
{ent and earneft Purfuit of an Offender, as. never 
ceafeth from the Time of the Offence committed or 


fect of this in the Purfuit of a Felon is, that the 


Party purfuing fhall have his Goods again; whereas | 


otherwife they are the King’s. 
FREIT, a Bearing in Heraldry of this Figure. 


Diamond, a Frett Topaz: The | 
Coat Armour formerly of Henry | 


Lord Maltrevers, and now quater- 
ed by the Duke of Norfolk. 

: Here is but one Frett, but fome- 
! times the Frett is of eight Pieces, 
and then tis {pecified to be fo; but 
if it confift of more, “tis called 
Frette. 


FRIABLE, a 


vide into {mall Parts. 
FRIGID Zones, See Zones. 


FRIGORIFICK Particles, are {mall Particles of | 


Matter, acually and effentially Cold, which entring 
and penetrating other Bodies, do (according to the 
Opinion of Gaffendus and others) produce in them 
that Quality which we call Cold : See Cold. 


Part of the Entablature which is between the Archz- 
trave and Cornice. his the French call the Gorge- 
rin or Collier. 

FRODMORTEL, or rather Freemortoll,in Law, 
isan Immunity or Freedom granted for Murder or 
Man-flaughter. Cowel. 


FROENULUM; or Frenwin Penis , is a Mem- | 


brane which ties the Preputium to the Glands of the 
Penis. ive 


Projection of an Object upon a Parallel Plane, | 


any two neighbouring Baftions, viz. the Courtine, 
_the two Flanks which are raifed upon the Courtine, 


and the two’ Faces of the Baftions which look to- | mon Corn; for they reckon. two Kinds of Fruges, 


| Frumenta and Legumina : See'Gramineous and Cul- 
| miferous Herbs. 


wards one another. 


FRONT-LINE, in Perfpective: See Line of the 
Front. 


gar of Rofes. Blanchard.’ 
FRONTALIS, is a Mufcle which arifes thin, 


broad, and flefhy from the upper Part of the Os | 


Frontis, near the Sutura Coronalis, and defcending 
by the Pofterior and Forepart| of the Temporalis, 
meets with its Partner near their Infertions to the 


Skin of the Eye-brows; thefé draw up and wrinkle | 


the Skin of the Forehead. : 
| FRONTATUM, is a'Term ufed by Mr. Ray, 
and other Botanifts , to exprefs that the Leaf! of a 


Flower (Petalum) grows broader and broader, and | 


at laft perhaps is terminated bya Right Line ; and 
‘tis ufed in oppofition to Cufpidatum, which expreffés 
that the Leaves of a Flower end in a Point. 


| it has four Apophyfes. 
Be aa ae 
difcovered, until he be apprehended: And the Ef | 


_FRONTALE, or Frontlet, is an external Medi- 
cine , frequently applied to the Forehead for a Pain | fum of a Pyramid or Cone, is a Part or Piece 
or Heat in the Head: It is made for the moft Part of | 


Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Meal moiftned with Vine- | 


FRU 
Thus Marygolds; Petala habent! Frontata, 
But Hos Solis, cufpidata. 
FRONTIS Os, or Coronale , is a Bone of the 


Cranium, in forni almoft round ; it joins the Bones 


| of the Szacrput and. Temples, by the Coronal Suture, 
| and the Bones of the upper,Jaw by the SuturaTranf- 


verfales, and the Os Sphenottles by the Sutura Spha- 
noidalis, Xt forms the upper Part of the Orbit, and 
which'are atthe four Angles 
: It has two'Holes above the Or- 
bits, through which pafs the, VeinsAxtery, and fome 
Twigs of the firft Branch of the fifth-pair of Nerves, 
It has alfo one in each Orbit >a little above the Os 


| Planum, through which a Twig'ofithe Ophthalmick 


Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves pafles to the Nofe, 
it is the Orbiter Jnternus, thas two Sinzs’s above 
the Eye-brows, between its two Tables; they are 
lined with.a thin Membraney in which there are {e- 
veral Blood-Veflels and Glands, which feparate a 
Mucous Serofity, which fallsinto the Nofirils, The 
Infide of this Bone has feveral Inequalities, made by 


t 


| the Veffels of the Dura Mater." Tt has two large 


Dimples, made by the ariterior Lobes of the Brain. 


F _ | Above the Crzfa Gall it has'a fmall blind Hole, into 
Word ufed in reference to [uch Bo- | 


dies as will eafily on rubbing break, crumble, or di- | 


which the End of the Staus)Longitudinalis is in- 
ferted, From this Hole it has a. pretty large Spine 


} which: runs up along its Middle’; infead of this 


Spine there is fometimes a Sinus, in which liesthe 
Stnus Longitudinalis , which ought to be obferved 


| carefully by Surgeons in Wounds of this Place, This 
| Bone is thicker than the Simczput Bones, but thinner 
| than the Os Occipitis : In Children it is always di- 
| vided into its Middle by a true Suture. 

FRISE, or Frezfe, in Architecture, is that round | 


FRONTON, is a Part or Member. in Archite- 


| cture, which fervés to cémpofe an Ornament raifed 
| over Doors, Crdfs-works, Nitches, 
| making a Triangle, and fometimes 
| Itis allo called Fafticzum by Vitruvius , and Pedif- 
| went by the French. bia 


Aa fometimes 
art of a Circle, 


FROZEN ‘Zones : See Zones. . idee 
FRUCTIFEROUS, is that which produces Fruit : 


| and is a Word ufed by my Lord Bacon and others, 
vv { for fch Experiments in Natural Philofophy, which 
FRONT, in Perfpedive, is the Orthographical | are advantageous to the Experimenter in Point. of 
| Gain or Profit. ; 

FRONT, in Fortification, is what the French | 
call Tenaille de Place, and the Face of a Place. It: | 


is that which is comprehended between the Points of 


FRUMENTA and Frumentaceous Plants, are. by 
the Botariifts reckon’d all fich’as have their Culm 
(or Stalk) pointed, and their Leaves like Reeds : 


| and which bear their Seed (which is fit to make 


Bread, or be ground into Flower) in Fars, like com- 


FRUSTUM, in Mathematicks, ‘fignifies a Piece 
cut off; or feparated from any Body; as the Fra- 


Baa cut off (ufually) by:a Plane parallel to the 
Balers 4 

All Round: and Square Timber that is tapering 
may be'conceiv’d as the Fruffum of a Cone or a Py- 
ramid. Yo find which, take the following Theo- 
rem, which’ in the main is Mr. Oughtred’s , who at 
Pag. 99.0f his admirable Clavis, gives this and two 
others for the fame Purpofe. sy 


Given 
B, the Side of the grea- 
ter Bafe, 
b, the leffer Bafe’s Side, 
A, the Height of the 
~ Fruftum, 
ese 


Tho’ below 1 fuppofe B 
and b to, reprefent the 
Areas of the two Ba- 


fes. 
Whole 


iF OU'N 


“ \osWhole'Height 2 Acs"H. 


a 


erp e tiie 


Bee) corstzo 


Oreearsts «Gut oueyasieg rere 


> 


ecersecvriperierevte. eos 


Fir, To find a, fay, AsB—b:bi: A: o* 


b 
ot ae! Now: BH = 3 tines the whole Pyramid, 
becaufe any Prifm is 3 times. a Pyramid of the fame 
Bafe and Height with it, by 7.¢ 10 Euchd, and 
b a = 3 times the upper Pyramid. Wherefore 
BH —ba 


equal to the Fruffum of the Pyramid 
required ; Which Theorem in Words is this: 


Multiply the lower Bafe by the whole Height, and 


from the Produ& fubftrakt the upper Bafe multz- 
plyd by the Height of the Top-piece wanting ; 
and then one third of the Remainder fhall grve 
the Fraftum. 


And the fame way you may proceed for the Fru- 
ffum of a Cone; only ’twill be more difficult to 
find the Circular Bafes. 

FUGA Vacui ; it isa Notion of the Peripateticks, 
and fome other Ancient Philofophers, that there is 
an Abborrence in Nature of aVacuum ; and this in 
Latin-they call Fuga Vacui, or Nature’s endeayour 
to avoid a Vacuum. 

pigs » an Impofthume in the Ears. Blan- 
chard. 

FUGITIVES Goods, are the proper Goods of him 
that flieth upon Felony, which after the Flight law- 
fully found, do belong to the King.or Lord of the 
Mannor. 

“FUGUE, in Mufick, is fome Point confifting of 
45.59 69 OF any other Number of Notes begun by 
fome one fingle Part, and then feconded by a third, 
fourth, fifth and fixth Part (if the Compofition con- 
fifts of fo many).repeating the fame.or fuch like 
Notes, fo-that the feveral Parts follow, or come in 
one-after another in the fame »manner., the leading 
Parts ftill flying before thofe that follow, 
~FUGUE-DOUBLIE, is when two-or more diffe- 
rent Points move together in a Fugue , and are al- 
ternately interchanged by feveral Parts. 

"FULIGINOUS Vapours, according to fome, are 
thick, impure, and footy Vapours. 
~ FULMINATING > Powder : Sce Aurum Fulmi- 
nans, aiid Pulvis Fulminans. 
~ FULMINATION, the fame with. Detonation; 
which fee. 

FUMIGATIO Chymica, is an Erofion of Metal 
by Smoak or Vapour. ~ i 
~ FUMIGATION, is making one Body receive the 
Smoak..of another,.in order to impregnate it with 
the more Volatile Parts of the Body burnt. 


2100 ¥¥ 


~ FUNCTION , the (fame that A<tion)..is; in re- chand. 


a — 


FUR 


| ference to-any’Operation of ithe Organical 'Partsidf 
} an Animal Body, an effe&tive Motion °produced ah 
| -the Part by the proper'Aptitude, or Fitnefs of fuch 
‘Part for the Ufes the Authorof Nature defigied at, 

FUNDUS Plante,the Botanitfts call that the Bot- 


and join. ails 

FUNGUS, isa foft{pungy Flefwhichgrows:tipe 
on Wounds. wae. 
| . FUNICULAR Hypothefis, was advanced by 

Francifcus Limus, againft the Notion'of the Spring 
and Weight of the Air; and he fuppofes, That the 
Sufpenfion of the Mercury in the Torricellian Experi- 
ment, is not caufed by the Weight iof the Atmo- 
{phere prefling on the Mercury in the Bafin, but‘by 
a kind of Funtculuws of fome very fine and thin Sub- 
ftance ; which being exceedingly rarified by a forci- 
ble Diftenfion, is continually contracting it felf up, 
or becoming more diftended according to the diffe- 
rent Temperament of the external Air, and by this 
Means occafions the rifing and falling of the Quick- 
filver inthe Barometer. 

But ’tis ftrange that'this little Rope or String at 
the Top would be able to fuftainall the Mercury re- 
quifite to form a Column of 30 Inches in length ; 


is more Mercury init, {0 none ataall should run out 
afterit is come to its due length: Since Mercury is2 
Fluid Body, how comes the Funiculustoturn it into 
a folid one? And by its little Strings‘hold it fo alto- 
gether, that none can run out ? 

FUNICULUS, Intefinum, Laqueus, or Duftus 
Umbilicalis, the Navel-ftring, is a Membranous 


from the Navel to the Placenta inthe Womb ; it 
contains two Arteries, one Vein, and the Urinary 
Paffage in the Fetus, faith Blanchard. Indeed ‘the 
Umbilical Veffels between the Navel and the Pia- 
centa are wrapt up in a Produstion of the Ghorion 
and the Avmion, which is generally about a Foot and 
an half long, that the Motion of the Fetus may ‘not 
pull the Placenta from the Womb’: The Ufe of this 
Navel-ftring is to. carry the Mother's Blood by the 
Veins to the Fetus, for its Nourifhment ; and jthat 
which is unfit for this Purpofe, is carried back by the 
Arteries to the Placenta, while the Fetus is fill fup- 
plied with more from the Vein ; fo that there is a 
continual Circulation of Blood between the Mother 
and the Fetus. 

FURCALE Os, the fame with Furcula. 

FURCELLA, the fame with Furcula. 


FURCHE, fo the ‘Heralds call. a 
the Form of this kind of Cro/s ina 
Coat. of Arms, 


FURCULA Superior, is the upper Bone of the 
Sternum or Breaft-bone ; others .call ‘it Fugulum. 
Blanchard. mt Ulett pheOrd 

FURFURATION, or Furfures,\is when Dan- 
driffs fall fromthe Head in Combing; it comes for 
the moft part from that Skin which’ is under the 
Hair ;alfo fromthe Beard and Eye-brows. Blan- 


chard, { oft to 
FURFURES, the Scales that fall from the Head, 
and, fometimes*from Skin°of the other’Parts of the 
Body. occafion’d : by the Separation of the Cuticula 
or Scarf:fkin fromthe Cutzs,ortrue Skin, Blan- 


bt 2 13 { ; 'FURLE, 


‘tom of\a Plant, where the Stalk:and. Root jut méet 


and that as Part will runout.ofthe Tube when there’ 


Channel or Conduit in the Fetus, which reaches © 


a 


-cibly to blow the Coals, 


two, one at each end. 

FURNACE, the Chymifts have feveral forts of 
Furnaces, as the Reverberatory ; which fee under 
that'Word: A Wind Furnace, or Furnace for Fuf- 
ons, which is fo called, becaufé the Wind comes for- 
in order to Me/t or Fy/é the 
Matter in the Crucible or Coppel. This Furnace for 
Fufions, isin form jut like the Reverberatory, only 
le(s, and there isno ‘need of laying the two Crofs 
Bars there mention’d. They frequently alfo ufe 
Moveable Furnaces, whofe make is like that of the 
Reverberatory, and they are made of a Patte con- 
fifting of three parts of Powders of broken Pots, and 
two parts of Clay well temper’d together with Wa- 
ter. 

Lemery gives the following Figure of a {mall 
moveable Furnace for Fu/ions, 


c The Chimney. 


a The Dome, confifting of 


two pieces, 


r Three Regifters or Holes, 
to let in the Air to come to 


the Fire. 


FURNITURE of a Dial, are fuch Lines as are 
drawn thereon for Ornament; as the Parallels of De- 
clination, Length of the Da » Azimuths, Points of the 
Compafs, Babylonifh and ewifh Hours, 8c. 

_FURRING of a Ship, is laying on double Planks 
on her Sides; this isdone after the Ship is built, and 
is by the Sailors called Plank upon Plank :; But there 
is another way of Furring which is more ‘properly 
fo called; and that is, when a Ship’s Planks are 
fipped, and new Timbers are put on the former 
Timbers, and on them other Planks which is done 
fometimes to make 4 Ship bear her Sails the better, 

FURRS, in Heraldry, are ufed in the Doublings 
of the ‘Mantles Pertaining toa Coat of Arms, and 
forietimes to the Coat it felf : They are ufually of 
two Colours; as Ermins and Ermimesy which are 
black and white; Erminois and Pean, which are 
black’ and yellow : Vairy, which is white and blue: 
Verry, which is yellow and ted, or the like\colours. 

FURUNCULUS, a Boyl, -is an acute Swelling 
as big'as'a Pigeon’s Ee attended with an Inflammati- 
On and Pain, efpecially when it begins to commuptand: 
putrifie ; when it is open’d, and the Matter let out, 


| Part of the Flefh underneath is turned in c Corrup- 
| Honof'a whitifh and reddigh coloa, which fome | 


call the Ventricle of the Furuncylus; there is no dans 
ger in it, tho” you apply no Remedy to it 3 for it 
ripens of it felf; and burits ; but the Pain makes it 
more eligible to apply a Remedy, becawe that. frees 
the Patient fooner fiom. his Trouble, Blanchard. » 
FUSAROLE, is a {mall round Meaibet,in» Are 
chite@ure, cut in form of a Collar, with fomewhat 
long Beads uider the Echinus, or Quarter Round 
of Pillars of the Dorick, lonick, and Compofite Or- 
ders. mpariirt 
FUSE or Fufel of a Bomb, or Granado-thell, is 
that which makes the whole Powder, or Compo- 
fition in the Shell take Fire, to do the defigned Exe- 
Wooden Pipe or Tap filled 
with Wild-fire, or fome fuch Com ofition, and.is 
fines as is the 
Time of the Motion of the Bomb from the Mouth 


Nature of the Wild-fire, or the length of the Pipe 


Time, 
a Rhomboidical Figure; 


more flender then a Lozenge, Thus, 


Andfometimes thus ; 


The latter of which feems to be the true Figure, 
for the Fufil was anciently a kind of Spindle ufed in 
Spinning, 

The Word Fufil alf fignifies a Fire-lock; whencé 
comes our Word Fufileers, 2.e. Soldiers carrying 
only Fire-Arms, and without Pikes, 

FUSILIERS, are Gn an Army) the fame ‘with 
Mufqueteers, and are {8 ‘called from the Word 
Fufil, which figitifies fometimes a Musket. 

PUSILLY | in Blazon, is when the Field of ‘an 
Efcutcheon is divided throughout into Fu/ils, as 


: thus : 

He beareth Fu/il Sable and Ep- rs 

U1. WA 
The like is to be underftood of 


Lozengy, or Fretty, refpec being 
had to the Figure, 


. FUSION, in Chymifry, is’ the fame as Mei. 
img ; {6 that their Furnace for melting of Metals is 
called the Furnace for Fufions. The Caufe of Fuffon, 
or the Reafon of melting Metals, ¢efc, ig this, That 
by the Force of the’Heat or Fire. the Cohefion of 
the Parts is diffolved, and the Métalline Particles 
being disjoined, and having a Figure proper to flide 
over one another’s Surfaces, are moved witha mo 
rapid Motion, and {o ‘put on the Form or Appeas, 
rance of a Fluid. 

’ FUSY, is that Part of 'a ‘Watch about which the. 


Chain or String is wrapped, and is that which the 
Spring’ draweth, being in, Form commonly Wan 


In damper Works going with Weights it is 


Cylin 
d is called the Barrel. . 


cal, ai 
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To find what Number of Turns the Fufy will hhave, 
ufe this Proportion : 


»As’ the Beats” of the Balance in one Turn of the 
Gieat-Wheel ot Fufy, (fappofe 26928) : Is to the 
Beats of the’ Balance in one Hour (20196) ?: So 
the Continuarice’ of the ‘Watches going in Hours 


GAL 


ABEL, ‘according to fome of our Ancient 

op Records, Statutes, Charters, ERC. fignifies a 

Rent, Cuftom, or Duty yielded or done to 

the King, or any other Lord, not by Contra& or 

Bargain, but impofed by the Will of the Lord. Both 

the Word and Thing it felf is grown quite out of 

Fafhion in England, where no Duty can be impofed 

upon the Subjeé& but by Ac of Parliament ; but in 

France it is Rill practifed, where it fignifies an Ex- 
cife upon Salt,-and is a very heavy one. ae 

GABIONS, a Term in Fortification, fignifying 
Baskets made of Ofier-T wigs, equally wide at the 
Top and Bottom, about four Foot in Diameter, 
and from five to fix high; which being filled with 
Barth, are fometimes ufed as Merlons for the Bat- 
teries, and fometimes as 4 Parapet for the Lines of 
Approach, when it is requifite to carry on the At- 
tacks through a Stony or Rocky Ground , and to 
advance them with extraordinary Vigour. They 
ferve alfo to make Lodgments in fome Pofts, and 
to fecure other Places from the Shot of the Ene- 
mies, who neverthelefs endeavour to fet the Gabi- 
ons on Fire with Pitch’d, Faggots, to render them 

lefs. 

MGRGE, when one Ship is to Windward of ano- 
ther, fhe is faid to have the Weather-gage of her: 
The Seamen call alfo trying how much Water a 
Ship draws, Gagzng, oF rather Gauging of her; and 
it is thus done; They drive a Nail into a Pike near 
the End, and then put down this Pike by the Rud- 
der till the Nail ketch hold under it, for then as 
many Feet-asthe Pike is under Water, is the Shzp's 
Gage, ot the Depth of Water fhe draws. 

™ GAGE, an Common Law, fignifies a Pawn or 
Surety: See more in Wage. 
~ GAGE-POINT: See Gauge- Point. 

\ GALAXY, or Via La&tea: See Milky-Way. 

GALE,” the Sea Word for the blowing of the 
Wind at Sea: When the Wind blows not fo hard 
but. that a Ship can carry her Top-fails a Trip, 
(that is, hoifed up to the higheft) then they fay.it 
33a Loom Gale; when it blows very ftrong, | they 
fay it isa ftiff, ot trong, or at leaft, a frefh Gale ; 
but when it blows fo hard and violently that a Ship 
cannot bear any Sail, they fay it blows a Storm. 
‘When two Ships are near one another at Sea, and 
there being but little Wind blowing, one of them 
finds mose of it than the, other, they fay that, the 
Ship Gales away from the other. 

GALEA, is.a Pain in the whole Head, fo called 
fiom the Likenefs of the Place, becaufe it takes in, 
or encompaffes the whole Head like an Helmet ; in 
Latin Galea... Blanchard... 

~“'GALEA is likewife ufed_v 
Fetus is clothed with Part of the Membrane called 
Amnion, as it comes into the World; they fay then 
it hath a Galea. Blanchard. 


a 


Blanchard. * — 
when the Head of the 
Part, attended with a begining of Stink, 


(fuppofe 16) : To the Number of the Turns of the 
Fufy,(12)- d 


That is, 26928 : 20196.22:16 2 t2..9 8 
FUTTOCKS, are the Compafling Timbers in 


a Ship ; which make her Breadth; thofe’ below 


next the Keel are called her Ground Futtocks; the 
“ 


i 


other the Upper Futtocks. 


GAN 

GALENICK-MEDICINE, is that Phyfick which 
is built upon the Principles of Galen, and therefore 
they are Galeniffs who embrace the Foundations of 
that Art, which are fetched from Galen and his Prins 
ciples; though ’tis now frequently oppofed to the 
Chymical Method of Praétice, which, they fay, is 
much fhorter. Blanchard. 

GALL: See Bile. 

GALL-BLADDER, the fame with Follicalus 


Fellas. 

GALLACTOPHOR]I,. are Dzé?us’s which carry 
Milk, and convey the Chyle (as fome Modern Au- 
thors have fancied) a ftrait way from the Guts to 
the Glandules of the Breafts ; yet the Arteries are 
more properly fo called, becaufe they carry the 
Chyle along with the Blood to the Breafts, wherein 
the Milk is feparated and referved for the Ule of 
the Fetus. 

GALLERY, in a Ship, is that Beautiful Frame 
which is made upon the Stern without-board, into 
which there is a Paffage out of the Captain's Cab- 
bin, which is called the Great Cabbin; and thefe 
Galleries are indeed xather. for Stately Shew, and 
the Captain’s Pleafure, than any other Benefit ;, for 
in Ships of War all open Galleries of this kind are 
to be avoided, in regard of the Facility of an Ene- 
my’s Entrance, and boarding of the Ship that way. 

GALLERY, in Fortification, isa covered Walk, 
the Sides whereof are Musket-proof, confifting of a 
Double Row of Planks lined with Plates of Iron; 
the Top being fometimes covered with Earth ‘or 
Turf, to hinder the Effect of the Artificial Fire of 
the Befieged. Thefe Galleries are frequently made 
ufe of in the Moat already filled with Faggots and ~ 
Bavins, to the end that the Miner may approach 
fafe to the Face of the Baftion, when the Artillery 
of the oppofite Flank is difmounted. renal 

GALREDA) a thick vifcous Juice that is ex- 
tracted by boiling from the Griftly Parts of Ani- 
mals, and is ufually called a Gel. 

GANG: To Man the Boat, in the Sea Phrafey — 
is to put a Gang of Men (which is a Company) into” 
her: They are commonly called the “Coxfwain's 
Gang who hath the Charge of her. saa 

GANGWAY, fignifies all the feveral Entrances, 
Ways, or Paflages from one Part of the Ship to the 


other; and ‘whatfoever is put in any one of thefe 


Paffages, are faid to be laid or put in the Gangway..; 
GANGLION, is an Humour in the Tendinous 
and Nervous’ Parts, proceeding from a Fall, Stroke, 
or otherwifez It refifts if ftirred; if prefled upon) | 
the Side, is not'diverted, nor can be turned round. 
GANGRENE, is a Cadaverous paeneeee of'a. 
lacknefs,., 

and Mortification. Blanchard. 


GARB, 
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GAR 


GARB, the Term in Heraldry for a Wheat-Sheaf. 

GARBOARD-PLANK, the firt Plank of a Ship 
faftenedjon her Keel; as 
. GARBOARD-STRAKE, jis the firt Seam in a 
Ship next:to the Keel. 

GARD DU2CORD, or Gard-du-Gut: See Gar= 
decaut. 

GARDECAUT, or Gard-du-cord, is that which 
flops the Fu/y of a Watch when wound up, and 
for that end is driven up by the String ; fome call it 
Guaard-Cock, others Gard-du-Gut. 

GARDEYNE DEL EGLISE, or Church-War- 
dens, axe Officers chofen in every Parifh to, have 
the Care and Cuftody of the Church Goods; and 
they may have an Aion for the Goods of the 
Church, and divers other ‘things they may do for 
the Benefit of the Church: They are to join with 
the Overfeers for the making of Rates, and other 
Provifion for the Poor of the Parifh. 

GARDIAN, or Guardian, fignifies generally him 
that hath the Ouftody or Charge of any Perfon or 


cation or Prote&ion of fuch People as are not. of 


fufficient Difcretion to guide themfelves and their | 
| long by the Stay at the Bottom of 


Affairs, being: indeed as largely extended as Tutor 
and Curator among the Civilians ; for whereas 
Tutor is he that hath the Government of a Youth 
until he come to fourteen Years of Age; and Cura- 
tor, he that:hath the impofition and ordering his E- 
ftate afterwards, until he attain ‘to the Age of five 
and twenty Yeats; or that hath the Charge of a 
Frantick Perfon during ‘his Lunacy ; both thefe with 
us are called Guardians. 

A Tutor is either Tefamentarius, or a Pretore da- 
tus ex Lege Attha; ox laftly, Legitimus: So we 
have three forts of Guardians in England, one or- 
dained by the Father in his lait Will, another ap- 
pointed by the Judge, the third caft upon the Mi- 
nor by the Law and Cuftom of the Land. 

As to the firft of thefé, a Man having Goods or 
Chattels, may appoint a Guardian to the Body or 
Perfon of his Child, by his Laft Will and Tefta- 
ment, until he come to the Age of fourteen Years, 
and to the difpofing and ordering of his Eftate fo 


_dong as he thinks meet, which is commonly to: one 


and twenty Years of Age. The fame he may do 


of Lands not holden zm Capzte, or by Knight’s-Ser- 


vice; but the ancient Law in this Cafe is very 
much altered, and in all Cafes gives the Father Pow- 
er to appoint a Guardian for his Child; but if the 
Father order no Guardian to his Child, the Ordinary 
may appoint one to manage his Goods and Chat- 
tels till the Age of fourteen Years; at which time 
he may chufe him another Guardian, as by the 
Civil Law he may his Curator ; for this Rule holds, 
that is, Invito Curator non datur. And for his Lands 
the next a-kin on that Side, by which the Land 
cometh not, fhall be Guardian, who was formerly 
called Guardian in Soccage. 4 

GARDIAN, orGuardian of the Spiritualties, is 
he to whom the Spiritual Furifdittion of any Dio- 
cefe is committed during the Vacancy of the See, 
And the Guardians of the Spiritualties may either 
be Guardian in Law, or Jure Magiffratus, as the 
Archbifhop of any Diocefe within his Province; or 
Guardians by Delegation, as he to whom the 
Archbifhop or Vicar-General doth for the time.de- 

ute, 

GARDIAN, or rather Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
is a principal Magiftrate that hath the JurifdiGion 
of thofe Havens in the South-Eaft parc o, England, 
which are commonly called, The Cinq se Pts; that 
is, the five Ports or Havens; who there hath all 


GAS 
that Jurifdi@ion. that the Lord Hi mira] of 
England hath in Places not exempt. Ce 
GARGAREON, the fame with the E 
or Cover of the Wind-pipe 3 which fee, 
GARGARISM, is a Liquid Medicine which ig 
ufed to cleanfe the Mouth and the adjacent Parts 
by gargling or moving it up and down ‘in the 
toat without {wallowing and it-is either a De- 
coction, wherein convenient Syrups are diffolved; 
or diftilled Waters mixed with Syrups, and fome- 
tames with Mineral Spirits, Blanchard. 
GARLAND, ina Ship, is that Collar of Rope 
which is wound about the Head of the Main-maft. 
to keep the Shrouds from galling. ? 
GARNET, isa Tackle in a Ship, having a Pen- 
dant coming from the Head of the Main-maft, with 
a Block ftrongly feized to the Main-ftay juft over 


piglottis; 


| the Hatch-way; in which Block is reeved the Run- 


ner, which hath an Hook at one End, in which ig 


| hitched the Slings ; and at the other End is a Double 
| Block, in which the Fall of the Runner jis reeved, 
thing; but moft commonly him that hath the Edu- ° 
| heavy, 


that fo by it any Goods or'Casks that are ‘not over. 
may be haled and hoifed into, or out of ‘the 
when this Garnet is not ufed, it’s faftened a. 
it. 
GARNISHEEB, is taken for the Party in whofe 
Hands Money is attached within the Liberties. ‘of 
the City of London, fo ufed in the Sheriff of Lon- 
don's Court, becaufe he has had Garnifbment ox 
Warning, not to pay the Money, but to appear and 
amfwer to the Plaintiff’s Creditor’s Suit, 
GARNISHMENT, in Law, jis a Warning ‘gi- 
ven to one for his Appearance, for the better furnifiz 
ing of the Caufe and Court; as if one is fued for 
the Detinue of certain Evidences and Charters} 
and faith, That the Evidences were delivered to 
him, not only by the Plaintiff, but another alfo; 
therefore prayeth that that other may be warned 
to plead with the Plaintiff, Whether the faid’Con- 
ditions be performed cr no? And inthis Petition he 
is faid to pray Garnifhment : New Book of Entries, 
Fol, 211. Col! g. 
GARRISON, is a certain number of Officers 
and Soldiers that defend a Place. ; 
GARTER, a Term in Heraldry, 
Moiety or half of a Bend: See Bend. 
GAS, a Word ufed by Van Helmont,.and feems 
defigned to fignify in general a Spirit not capable 
of being coagulated : But he ufes it loofely in ma- 
ny Senfes; as he calls the Vital Principle in Man, 
Gas Vitale ; that Sulphureous or Arfenical, or any 
other way noxious Damp which is found in fome 
Mines, he calls Gas Pingue Sulpbureum: Nay, fome- 
times he calls the Air its Gas toe ade as he doth 
Water Gas Salium, and in thort, fpeaks very unin- 
telligibly and inconfiftently about it, as the Chymitt’s 
Manner is in other things. 
GASTEROCNEMIUM, is the Calf of the Leg, 
whence its Mufcles are called GaPerocnemii, ftom 
their fwelling like a Belly: Therefore two of thefe 
Mufcles are called Gafterocnemit. 
GASTEROCNEMIUS Externus, alfo Gemellus, 
is a Mufcle of the Tarfus, fo called, (becaufe with 
the Soleus or Internus of that Name) it compofes 
the Calf of the Leg: It is alfo called Gemellus, from 


Ship; 


fignifying the 


its being as it were double. It has two diftin® 


Flefhy Originations, from the fuperior and hindmoft 
Parts of each Tubercle of the lower Appendage of 
the Thigh Bone, which in their Defcent are ‘each 
dilated into two large Flefhy Bellies, the innermoft 
of which is thickeft and largeft, having each a dif- 
fering Series of Flefhy Fibres, and join to each o- 
ther near where they make a broad Rtrong det 

on, 


GAU 

oriy which narrowing it felf, joins with the great 
Tendon of the Gafterocnemtus Internus, four Fingers 
preadth above its Infertion to the Os Calcw.’ When 
this Muicle acts, the Foot is {aid to be extended or 
gulled backwards, which Motion. of it- is“ very Ne- 
ceflary in Walking, Running, Leaping, and Stand- 
ang on ‘Tiptoe, EFC.’ Hence itis, thofe'that walk 
much ,;othat carry heavy Burthensy Chairs, ese. 
and who wear low-heel’d Shooes, have thefe Mufcles 
larger than others. N 

GASTEROCNEMIUS ntermusy is a Mufcle of 
the Foot, which is placed under the Gafferoonsmtus 
Externus and Plantaris, \t is alo called Sclexs from 
its Figure, refembling a Sole-Fifh. It’s externally 
flefhy Part is covered swith a Tran(parent Tendi- 
nous Expanfiony which makes it appear of a livid 
Colour, Its Beginning is partly Tendinous, but 
chiefly Flefhy from the hindermoft Part of the up- 
per Appendix of the Fibula, and Back-part of the 
Tibia, that is below the Infertion of the Subpoplite- 
us,-and increafing to a large Flefhy Belly compofed 
of various Orders of Flefhy Fibres, fome of them 
underneath aptly expreffing the Figure of the Top 
ofa Feather, whofe Stamina here being Tendinous, 
join with the great Tendon, which is about a Fin- 

er’s Breadth in Length, and inferted to the fuperior 
end hindmoft Part of the Os Calcis, The Foot, to- 
gether with the Toes, being as it were a Leaver 
+o the whole Body, ought therefore to be attended 
with Mufcles of great Strength to extend it; where- 
fore we find thefe Mufcles fo much to exceed the 
Antagonift, the Tibaus Anticus, as wellin the advan- 
tageous Conftruction of their differing Series of 
Flethy Fibres, as their Magnitude and Infertion at 
the Extremity of the Os Calcis, whereby they are 
not only rendred ferviceable in Walking, Running, 
Leaping, é@c. but do alfo fupport the Tibia in Stand- 
ing, left the fuperincumbent Preffure of the Weight 
of the Body fhould make them incline forwards at 
their Articulations with the Talus. 

GASTROEPIPLOICA, is the Vein and Artery 
which goes to the Ventricle and Cawl. 

GASTRORHAPHIA, is a Connexion or a Su- 
ture in the Wounds of the Abdomen. 

GASTROTOMY, the cutting of the Abdomen : 
See Cefarean Settion. 

GATE of the Sea, or a Sea-Gate, is when two 
Ships lie aboard one another in a Wave or Billow, 
and by that Means fometimes become Rib-broken. 

GAVEL, in Law, fignifies Tribute, Toll, Cu- 
fiom, Yearly Rent, Payment, or Revenue, of 
which there are feveral Kinds, as Gavel-Gorn, Ga- 
vel-Malt, Out-Gavel, Gavel-Fodder, §c. 
~ GAVELET, isa fpecial and ancient kind of Gef- 
favit, vfed in Kent, where the Cuftom of Gavel- 
kind continueth, whereby the Tenant fhall forfeit 
his Lands and Tenements.to the Lord of whom he 
holdeth, if he withdraw from him his due Rents 
and Services. Mr. S. in his Hifory of Gavel-kind 
fays; That. this Gavelet was nota Rent or Service, 
but fignified a Rent-or Service withheld, denied, or 


ipecially in Kenty Urchenfield in Herefordfhire, and 
elfewhere, though ‘with, fome Difference: And all 
Gavel-kind Land in Wales are made defcendable ito 


mon Law. InGavel-kind, tho’ the Father be hang- 
ed; the Son {hall inherit; for their'Cuftom is, ~ 


GAUGE-POINT):!of a Solid Meafure, is the 
Diameter of a Circle, whofe Superficial Content is 
equal to the Solid\ Content of the fame Meafure : 
Thus, the Solid Content of a Wine Gallon being 
231 Cubick Inches, af you conceive: a Circle. to 
contain fo many Inches; you may eafily find the 
Diameter of it, which thall be the Gauge-Point for 
Wine Meafure : After the like Manner the Gauge- 
Point for Ale Meafure, 6c. is found. Vid. Wind- 
gates Rule of Proportion, Chs tensa { 

GAUGING, is ‘the finding, the Capacities) or 
| Contents of all forts of Veffels which hold Lequadss 
| Powders, Meal, Corn, &F¢. idl 

If thefe are of a Square form. like hollow Cubes 
or Parallelopipids, ¢cs fuch as many forts of Backs; 
Coolers, Fats, 6g. their Content is eafily found, by 
| multiplying the Area of the Bafe by the perpendi- 
cular Altitude, as you find the Solidity of Paralles 
lopipids and Prifms. et 

If they are of a Cylindrical Figure, as Buthels, 
Gallons, éac. you muft, as near as you can, find the 


perpendicular Altitude as before. ma 

If they are Casks of the ufval Form of our Hog; 
heads, Barrels, gofc. Mr. Oughtred confiders them 
as Segments of a Spheroid, cut off by two Planes 
perpendicular to the Axis. cel 

And then Mr. Cafwell thus eafily deduces his Theo- 
rem for meafuring Wine and Ale Casks: : 


Semi-Axes ate CB and CE; and let the Ratio of 
the Semi-Parameter to C By be as 7 to t:. And 
let EC, ED, wm, HG, be confidered as the Rade 
of Circles, which when turned round the Axis, B. 
thal! form a Spberord: Therefore the Elemental 
Circle 


detained) caufing the Forfeiture of the Tenement DE Gay. © CBD CD 
tothe Lord; with which the Lord Coke agrees, @nM oar Bid © CB—Cn 
where he fays, That Gaveletum is as much as to ©GH*= © CB—CG 


fay, to ceafe, or to let to pay the Rent. And it 
feems this Writ lay in-London as well as Kent. 
GAVEL-KIND, ‘fignifies, in Law, a Cuftom, 
whereby the Land of the Father is equally divided 
at-his Death among all his Sons, or the Land of the 
Brother at his Death equally divided among all his 
Brethren, if he have no Iflue of hisown. | This Cu- 
ftom-is fill in force in divers Places of England, e- is 


Wherefore. the Fruftum of the Spheroid is = 
Cpa CH © CG ay PROGR 
T 

bie CG = Fi 
t Fils cogs 1014 2s caine es 
(i px%2@0. Ck +0 HG | + 
Which 


the Heirs, according to the Courfe of the’ Com- — 


cl The Father tothe Bough, the Son to the Plough. & 


Area of the Circular Bafe, and multiply that by the 


Suppofe CEB a Quadrant of an Ellipfis, whofe 
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Which laft is Mr. Oughtred's Theorem ; in Words 
thus topo 


Add twice the Area of the Circle at the Bung, to 
the Area of the Circle of the Head; and then 
multiply that Sum byone Third of the Length of 
"the Cask, (which p ftands for: here, as being a 
Perpendicular to the Planes of thefe Circles) the 
Produ&ét is the Content of the Veffel in Cubick 
Inches. 


But perhaps, faith Mr. Cafwell, moft of our Casks 


had better be-confidered as Fruffa of a Parabolick 


Spindle ; and then the Ground of their Menfuration 
he thus deduces, 


BUCH UM Sy eve (RTM PREUP ELE tare tein rry 
< : : H 


KM 


SUV MO UVVTE EV te rey 6 
woeuue 


Gah ea Uw RY OON EET ET UE DUIS orb aes 


CeGecortutt-E ayecsres 
. 
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Suppofe A the Axis of a Parabola, and P an Or-: 
dinate to that Axis, divided into innumerable Parts 
by B, C, @sfc. drawn parallel to the Axis, whofe 
Differences from.4, fuppofe 2, m, Ec. ¢ 


CB=A—n 
That is, < C= A—m 
Ex=A-+x% 


B=A—2An+nn 
. Therefore? C? = A’ —2Am-+mm 
BA — 246 +H: 


But A’, A’, €e7c. is a Series of Equals, there- 


fore = p A’, and 2 An, 2A wm, ofc. (by the Na- | 


ture of the Parabola) is a Series. of Secundans, 
therefore = px2 Ax. And nn, mm, wu, isa 
Series of Quartans, therefore = 4 p xx. 

Therefore the Fruftum of a Pyramidoid, made 
(05 tia fe Jo (One e576. (AS AP te ae Ax +: 
WS ee eee Pee 2A + -(AX— 2 Ax =) 
E2\— eee & 22 A” 40 Bt 2 en, 

Therefore it a Segment of a Parabola, cut off by 
a Line parallel to the Axis, be turn’d about its or- 
dinately Applicate P; the Froftum of the Acute 
Parabolick Conoid, fo generated, or as fome call it, 


‘a Parabolick Spindle ois =4Px:2@© At OE 


— 


Jefs than the Froftum of the Sphercid.of the fame 
Bafe and Height by; © x x P; and for the moft 


Part gives the Capacity of Casks nearer the Truth 
than. the Theorem of Oughtred, who fuppofesCasks | 


tobe Frufta of Spheroids ; or than that of others, 
by multiplying the Circles at the Bung and Head into 
half the Length of the Cask, which. fuppofes it. to 
be a Parabolick Conoid: Or laftly, than with others, 


raldry for the bearing of Bars by 


3 | called alfo. Oculus... 
So that the Fruftum of a Parabolick Spindle, is | 


! to fuppofe them, for Frufta of Cones; which is far- 
| theft of all from the Truth. 


_ The Common Rule for all Ale or Wine Casks, ig 


| to take the Diameters at the Rung and at the Head: 


by which you. muft find theAreas: of the Circle 
there; then. you. muft take 3 of the Arca of the 
Circle at the Bung, and 2 of the Arca of the Cir- 
cleat the Head, and add them. together, into one 
Sum, which Sum multiplied by the;internal Length 
of the Cask, gives the Content, in Solid Inches: 
Which you may turn into Gallons, by dividing by 
282 for Ale; and’231 for. Wine Gallons. 

“But certainly, tis eafier and fhorter to.u’e the 
Theorem, as Mr. Oughtred exprefies it, as above- 
faid, viz, i$ px 2@© CE + HG, than to. make 
Fractions of the Areas of thofe Circles, as in the 
common way. 


GAYNAGE, in our Law, fignifies mof properly 


| the Profit that comes by the Tillage of the Land 
held by the bafer kind of Soke-men. 


GAZONS, in Fortification, are Pieces: of frefh 


| Earth covered with Grafs cut in Form) of a. W edges 


about a Foot long, and half a Foot thick, te line 
Parapets and the Tranfverfes of Galleries. 


GEMELLES, the Term in He- 


Pairs or Couples in a Coat of Arms: 
As 

He beareth Gules on a Chevron 
Argent, three Bars Gemellzs Sable, 
by the Name of Throgmorton.. 


GEMELLUS, is a Mufcle of the Cubit, fo cal- 
led from its double Origine; it arifeth firft Tendi 
nous from the fuperior Part of the inferior Coffa of 
the Scapula internally, and as it paffeth between 
the two round Mufcles, it grows Flefhy, and in its 
Defcent joineth with its other Beginning, which a- 
rifes broad and Flefhy from the upper and: back- 
part of the Os Humerz, under the Deltoid Mufcle ; 
and being Tendinous on the outfide, and Flefhy 
within, is fo inferted to the fuperior and external 
Part of the Una, called Olecranmmand Ancon, or 
the Elbow. Its Ufeis to extend the Cubit : If we 
examine the two Beginnings of) this Mufcle; we 
fhall find ‘them interwoven with various Orders of 
Fibres, whereby, it is rendred capable. of perform- 
ing the Extenfion of the. Cubit. with a greater 
Strength; which appears in Tumblers when) they 


| are walking on their Hands,, who, by. an-immediate 


Extenfion of their Cubits, camreturn to their Feet, 
» GEMINI; a, Mutcle. ferying to, move, the’ Thigh 
outwards. . 
GEMINI, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 
being the Third in Order; alfo a,Contftellation: of 
that Name, aur | 
GEMINOUS Arteries, fo fome call the two fmalk 
Arteries which defcend to the; Joint of the Knee, 
between the Proceffes of the ‘Thigh-bones. cash 
GEMMA, among the Botanifts,.is the Turgid 
Bud of any Tree when it is beginning to bear.) “Tis 


GENA Mala, is the Part of the Face. from the 
Nofe to the Ears:, Alfo the Chin and the Jaw-bone 


| is fometimes fo called, which is either upper, or 
| lower, j 


Blanchard. BOUL O19) 
» GENERATING Line or. Figure;in Geometry, is 
that which by its Motion or Revolution. produces 


| any other Figure Plane or Solid. Thus a Right Line 


moved any way parallel to itfelf, generates a Paxal+ 
lelogram ; if round a Point inthe fame Plane, with 
one End faftened inthat Point, it generates a Circle; 


Uu1 One 
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One éritire Revolution of a Circle in the fame Plane, 
generates the Cycloid; the Revolution of a Semi- 
Zircle round its Diameter, generates a Sphere, €7¢- 
Sir Ifaac Newton ules the Word sie 

GENERATED, or Genited Quantity, in 2 very 
large Senfe, for whatever is produced either in A- 
tithmetick by the Multiplication, Divifion, or Ex- 
traction of Roots; ot in Geometry by the Inventi- 
oi of the Contents, Areas, and Sides; ot of Ex- 
tréeam and Mean Proportionals, without Addition 
anid Subftraction. 

SENERATION, is the Produstion of any thing 
in'a Natural Way, which before was not in Being: 
For when in any Parcel of Matter there is produced 
fich a Concurrence of all thofe Accidents which 
(tis agreed) are neceffary and fufficient to conftitute 
a determinate Species of things Corporeal; we then 
fay’ Body belonging to that Species is generated. 
So-that here, properly fpeaking, no New Subftance, 
but only a new Ejfential Denomination, Modificati- 
6n, or Manner of Exiftence is produced. or genera- 
ted: And when that Union of Accidents which 
denominates a Body generated, is deftroyed and dif- 
folved, that Body lofing its Effential Modification 
is faid to be Corrupted. 

GENEROSA, a Law Term for a Gentlewo- 
man; if fhe be really f, and named Spinfter in any 
Original Writ, Appeal, or Indidment, the may a- 
bate and quafh the fame; for fhe hath as good 
Right to that Addition, as a Raronefs or Dutchefs 
have to theirs: The fame may be {aid of Genero/us, 
a Gentleman. 2 Inft. 668. 

GENESIS, in Geometry, is the Formation of a- 


ny Plane or Solid Figure by the Motion of fome | 


Line or Surface, which Line or Surface is always 
called the Deferibent'; and that Line according to 
which the Motion is made, is called the Dirzgent. 

GENICULUM, in Botany, is the Knot or Joint 
in the Stalk of'any Plant. > 

GENIOGLOSSUM, is a Pair of Mufcles pro- 
ceeding inwardly from the Fore-part of the Lower 
Jaw; under another Pair called Geniohoydes, and en- 
larging themfelves, are faftened mto the Bafis of the 
Tongue: Thefeferve ‘to pull the Tongue forward, 
and to thruft igout of the Mouth. 

GENIOHYOIDEUS, isga Mutcle'of the Os Hy- 
aides, which, with its Pattner,: fhott, thick, 
and flethy, arifing from the internal Parts of tthe 
Lower Jaw-bone called the Chin, and dilating 
themfelves, ate foon leffened again, and inferted to 
the fuperior Part of the Fore-bone of the Os Fy- 
cides. Thefe ating, pull the Os Hysides, eefc. both 
upwards and forwards, and affift the Gentogloffa in 
thrufting the Tongue out of the Mouth. 

“GENUS, in Logick, is an Idea’fo common and 
univerfal, that it extends it felf alfo to other Uni- 
verf{al Ideas. Thus a Right-lined Figure of four 
Sides, is a Gems, in tefpest of a Parallelogram ox a 
Trapexium. And in like manner Subftance is the 
fame in refpedt of Subftance extended, which is ’a 
Body; and Thinking Subftance, which is a Spirit. 
The Loviciaris. divide Genus into Summum or the 
higheft Genus, which hath nothing above:it to be‘a 
Species-of : “And Subalternate, which is fometimes, 
or ii fone Telpects, a Gens, and in others a Spe- 


éies. 

GEOCENTRICK, fignifies any Planet or Orb 
that has the Earth for its Center, or the fame Cen- 
ter with the Earth. : 

GEOCENTRICK Latitude of a Planet, is its 
Latitude feen from the Earth; or'the Inclination of 
a Line: connecting the Planet and the Earth, to the 
Plane-of the Earth’s (or true) Ecliptick: Otherwife 


GEO 


"tis the Angle which the aforefaid Line (connetting 
the Planet and the Earth) makes with the Line 
which is drawn perpendicular to the Plane of the 
Ecliptick. 


Thus in the Figure annexed, the Angle 2 Te is 


the Meafure of the Planet 9, her Geocentrick La- 
titude when the Earth isin J, and the Angle es 2, 
the Meafure of it when the Earth is in t. ’ 


g 
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GEOCENTRICK Place of a Planet, is {ach as 


it would appear to us from the Earth, if our Eye 
were there fixed. 


GEODASIA, Surveying, or the Art of meafuring 


Land: See Surveying. 


GEODATICAL Numbers, are fach as are confi- 


dered according to thofe Vulgar Names or Denomi- 
nations, by which Money, Weights, Meafures, é@c. 
ve generally known, or particularly divided by the 


Laws and Cuftoms of feveral Nations. 
* GEOGRAPHICAL Mile, is the Sea Mile, ot 


Minuteg being one 6oth Part of a Degree of a great 
Circle ofthe Earth’s Surface. , 


GEOGRAPHY, is a Defeription of the whole 


Globe of the Earth, or known Habitable World; 
-together-with all its Parts, Limits, Situations, and 
other remarkable things relating thereto. 


GEOMETRICAL or Algebraical Gurves,are fuch, 


as that when their Nature or Property comes to be 
expreffed by an Equation, the two variable Quanti- 
ties in that Equation (as « and 4, the Abfciffa and 
Ordinate, are called in the Doétrine of Fluxionsy 
are both, or do both denote ftreight Lines, then that 

is truly a Geometrical or Algebraical Curve. 


But-when one of the Variable or Flowing Quan- 


tities in fuch anEquation denotes a Curve-Line, then 
that Curve is called a Tranfcendent Curve. 


GEOMETRICAL-PLANE: See Plane. 
GEOMETRICAL Progreffion or Proportion : See 


Progreffion. 


SEOMETRICAL Solutzon of a Problem, is when 
the Thing is folved according to. the Rules of Geo- 
metry, and by fuch Lines as are truly Geometrical 
and agreeable to the Nature of the Problem. 


Thus Des Cartes’s Way of finding two Mean Pro- 


pottionals is a Geometrical Solution, becaufe ‘done 
according to the Nature of the Problem, ‘whichis a 
Solid one ; and alfo’becaufe performed by ‘the Pe- 
viphery of a Circle and the Parabola, which are'truly 
Geometrical Curves, and agreeable ‘to the Natuve 
of the propofed' Problem: But then the Solution ‘of 
it by Diocles is not Geometrical, ‘becatfe both ‘the 
Ciffoid (by which he performs it) is no true (Gco- 
metrical Curve, and alfo being a Line of the Secomd 
Gender (as'they call it) it is proper only to-a Sur fold 


Problent. 
GEOME- 
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GEOMETRICK Places: See Places Geometrical. 

GEOMETRY, originally fignifies the Art of mea- 
faring the Harth, or any Diffances or Dimenfions 
on or within it; but *tis now ufed for the Science of 
Quantity, Extenfion, or Magnitude, abftrattedly 
confidered, without any regard to Matter. 

Geometry, very probably, had its firft Rife in Feyp, 
where the Mile annually overflowing the Country, 
and covering it with Mud, obliged Men to diftin- 
guifh their Lands one from another, by the Confi- 
deration of their Figure; and to be able alfo to 


_ meafure the Quantity of it, and to know how to | 


plot it and lay it out again in its juft Dimenfions, Pi- 
gure, and Proportion: After which ’tis likely a far- 
ther Contemplation of thofe Draughts and Figures, 

_ help them to diftover many excellent and wonder- 
ful Properties belonging to them, which Speculati- 
on continually was improving, and is {till to this ve- 
ry Day. 

, GEOMETRY is ufually divided into Speculative 
and Praétical: "The former of which contemplates 
and treats of the Properties of continued Quantity 
abftractedly : And the latter applies thefe Specula- 
tions and Theorems to Ufe and Praétice, and to the 
Benefit and Advantage of Mankind. See Vol. IT. 

GERMINATION, is the growing or {prouting 
out of Vegetables, or of any Parts of them. 
GIBBOUS, is a Term ufed in reference to the 


enlightened Parts of the Moon, while fhe is mo- | 


ving trom Full to the Firft Quarter, and from the laft - 
Quarter to Full acain; for all that Time the dark 

_ Part appears horned and falcated, and the light one 
bunched out, Convex, or Gzbbous, 

_- GIFT-ROPE, is the Boat-Rope, which is fa- 
ftened to the Boat when fhe is fwifted, in order to 

_her being towed at the Stern of a Ship. 

GILD, or Guild, in Law, fignifies a Tribute, or 

fometimes an Amerciament; and fometimes alfo a 

. Fraternity or Company combined together, with 
Orders and Laws made among themfelves by the 
Prince’s Licenfe, 

GILLA Vitriolt, is only a Purification of White 
Vitriol, by diffolving it in the Phlesm of Virriol, 
and then filtrating the Solution, and either cryftal- 
lizing it, or evaporating ad ficcitatem, to gain the 
Salt or Gella, which accordingly will be in the Form — 
either of Cryftals, or a dry Salt at the Bottom. 
« GINGLIMUS, is an Articulation of a Bone | 
when it both receives and is received: Of this Arti- - 
eulation there are three forts. 

The Firft is when the End of a Bone has two 

_, Protuberances and one Cavity, and the End of the 
Bone which is articulated with it has two Cavities 
and one Protuberance, as the Humerus and theUlna; 
or when a Bone at one Extremity receiyes another 
Bone, and at its other Extremity it is received ‘by | 

the fame Bone, as the Radius and. Ulza. 

The Second Sort is when a Bone at one End re- 
ceives another Bone, and at the other End is recei- 

_ ved by a third Bone, asthe Vertebre do. 

The Third is when a Bone has a Cavity which | 

| yeceives the long Procefs of another Bone, which | 
Procefs turns in the Cavity like the Axle-tree in a | 
Wheel, as the fecond Vertebre of the Neck is arti- 
evlated with the firft; ‘but ‘this: is no true Gingh- | 
mus. x | 
_GIRDING-GIRT :, The Seamen fay a Ship is | 
Girt, ox hath a Girding-Girt, when her Cable | 

| is fo tight, or ftrained, that upon the running of | 

| the Tide, the cannot go over it with her Stern part, | 

| but will lie a-crofs the Tides, i 

| | GIVEN, is a Word often ufed in Mathematicks, 
and fignifies fomething which is fuppofed to ‘be - 


GLA 


known : Thus, if a Magnitude be known, or that 
we can find another equal to it, they fay, "Tis a 
given Magnitude, or that fuch a thing is given in 
Magmtnde, If the Pofition of any thing be firppo- 
fedas known, they fay, Given in Pofitions ; Thus, 
if a Circle be actually defcribed upon any Plane; 
they fay, its Center is piven in Pofition its Cireum~ 
ference is piven in Magnitude; and the Circle both 
in Pofition and Magnitude. But a Circle may be 
erven in Magnitude only; as when only its Diame- 
ter is given, but the Circle not actually deferibed: 
If the Kind or Species of any Figure be given, they 
fay, Given in Specie. If the Ratio between any 
two Quantities is known, they are faid to be Liven 
in Proportion. See Barrow’s Definitions and Propo2 
fitions of Fuchd’s Data, at the End of the Elements 
put forth by that Great Geometrician, Anno 1678. 

GLACIALIS Humor : See Humores Oculs. 

GLACIATION, the turning of Water, or any 
other Liquor, into Ice: See Freezing. : 

GLACTIS, a floaping Bank in Fortification: It fig- 
nifies a very gentle Steepnef$, but is’ more efpecially 
taken for that which rangeth from the Parapet of 
BR a 8 to the Level on the Side of the 

ield, 

GLAND: See Glavidula. 

GLANDULA: A Glandule is a Subfance of a 
peculiar Nature, Flefhy, White, or Gray; and it 
is two-fold: Aduentitious, as thofe Kernels which 
are fometimes under the Arm-holes, and in the 
Neck, as the King’s-Evil; a Swelling in the Lg- 
rynx and middle of the Wind-pipe, ¢67c. Ox Perpetual 
and Natural, as the Thymus, Pancreas, Glandula 
Pineahs, §c. The Perpetual is again two-fold, ei- 
ther Conglobated in one entire Piece, which fends 


| the feparated Humour into the Veins, as the Pitui- 


tary Glandule, the Pimealis, the Glandules of the 
Mefentery, of the Groins, g¢c. Or Conglomerated 
in a Clufter, which convey the Juice by their own 
Channels into fome notable Cavities of the Body ; 
as the Pancreas, the Glandules of the Breaft, the Sa- 
lial Glandules, eae. 

There are alfo difcovered by Dr. Havers a fort 
of Glands, which he calls Mucildginous Glands; 
which fee under Mucilaginons. 

GLANDULA Guidonis, is a Tumor like aGlan- 


| dala, foft, fingle, moveable, without Roots, and 


feparated from the adjacent Parts. 
GLANDULA Pineahs: See Conarinm. 
GLANDULA Pitvitaria, isa little Body in the 
Sela Equina, a Place in the Brain fo called, cover’d 


‘over with the Rete Mirabile in many Brutes, but 


net in Men: It receives the Serous Humour from 
the Jnfindibulum and the Rete Mirabile, which it 
fends into the Jugular Veins and the Lymphatick 
Veffels. Ling 

GLANDUL# Lumbares, are three Glands de- 
{eribed by Bartholm, and by him fo named, by rea- 
fon of their lying upon the Loins: He thus defcribes 
them, Pag.191. of his Anat, Edit. 1674. 

The two largeft lie one upon another betwixt the 
defcending Cava ’and Aorta, in that Angle which 
the Emulgents make with the Cava: The third 


| being fmaller flands over thefe, under the Appen- 


dices of the Diaphragm. They have Communica-+ 
tion, or are ai ‘aoe another by fmall Lageal 
Branches, efpecially the two larger. 

~ He once thought them to fupply the Place of the 
common ‘Receptacle in Man; that “not being fo 
plain in him as in feveral Brutes: But fince a Recep- 
tacle is acknowledg’d as well in Men as'Brutes, Dr, 
Wharton's Opinion concerning their Ufe feems moxe 

bable vzz. 

ia "U2 That 
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That they fupply the Place of thofe larger Glands 
‘that are found in the Mefenteries of Brutes, but are 
not Natural to Men: And for this Reafon he pre- 
fumes, That all fuch Animals as want thofe greate? 
Glands in the Mefentery, have thefe Lumbares as 
well as Men. 

GLANDULE Odcrifereare certain {mall Glan- 
dules difcovered by that Accurate Anatomift Dr. Ty- 
fon, in that Part of the Penis where the Prapats- 
wn is contiguous to the Balanus ; and he gives them 
this Name from the great Scent which their fepara- 
ted Liquor emits: In fuch Perfons as have the Pre- 
puce longer than ordinary, thefe Glands are not only 
more, but larger, and feparate a greater Quantity 
of their Juice, which lodging there, often grows 
Acid, and corrodes the Glands: Thefe are very 
confpicuous in moft Quadrupeds, efpecially in Dogs 
and Boars. ee 

GLANDULE Renales, feu Capfule Atrabilares, 
are Glands which lie between the Aorta and the 

” Kidneys, a little above the Emulgent Veflels : They 
are two in Number, one on each Side, wrap d up in 
Fat: They fometimes change their Situation, and 
their Figure is alfo various; for in fome they are 
Round, in others Oval, Square, Triangular, of a 
Trapezial or Irregular Figure; the Right is ordina- 
rily bigger than the Left, and each about the Bignefs 
ofa Nux Vomica. Theit Ute is not certainly known, 
they feem to feparate a Liquor from the Arterial 
Blood before it goes to the Kidneys, for the liquify- 
ing the Blood which is thick after it comes from 
them. 

GLANS, in Botany, is that which being con- 
tained within a fmooth but hard Bark, and contain- 
ing but one Seed, hath its Hinder-Part (which ad- 
heres to the Tree) covered with a kind of Cup, 
while the Fore-part is bare; as Acorns, €g¢. but 
properly Glans is the Fruit without the Cup. : 

GLANS, the fame with Balanus and Suppofitort- 


Hi}. 

GLANDULUM Corpus, the fame with Proftata. 

GLANDULOSA. Tunica Inteftincrum: See Pa- 

Ne Inteftinorum. ; 

GLASS of Antimony: See Regulus of Antimony. 

GLASSY Humour of the Eye: See Vitreous Hu- 
m0Uur. 

GLASSY Tuanicle: See Vitreous Tunicle. 

GLAUCOMA, is a Fault in the Eye, or a 
Tranfmutation of the Cryftalline Humour into a 
Gray or Sky Colour. 
~ GLAUCOSIS, the fame with Glaucoma. 
__ GLEBE-LAND, Church-Land, is noft commonly 
taken for Land belonging to a Parifh-Church befide 
the Tythe. : 

GLENE, the fame with Pupilla; alfo the Cavity 
ofa Bone which receives another within it. 

GLENOIDES, are two Cavities in the lower 
Part of the firft Vertebre of the Neck. 

GLOBE. or Sphere, is around folid Body, every 
Patt of whofe Surface is equally diftant from a 
Point within it, called its Center; and it may be 
conceived to be formed by the Revolution of a Se- 
amicircle round its Diameter. 

When fuch a Body as this hath all the Parts of 
the Earth and Sea drawn or delineated on its Sur- 
face, like.as ina Map, and placed in their Natural 
Order and Situation, it is called the Terreftrial Globe. 

But if on its Surface it hath the fixed Stars and 
the Images. of the Conftellations drawn, together 


with the Circles of the Sphere below defcribed, ‘tis. 


then called the Geleftial Globe. 
‘And when the following Circles are fuppofed to 
be deferibed on the Convex Surface of a Sphere, 
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which is hollow within, and after this you imagine 
all Parts of the Sphere’s Surface to be cut away, 
except thofe Parts on which fuch Circlés are de- 
fcribed , then that Sphere is called an Armillary 
Sphere, becaufe it appears in the Form of feveral 
Circular Rings or Bracelets put together in a due 
Pofition. 


There are Ten Eminent Circles upon the Globe 
or of the Sphere; Six of which are called Greater, 
and the Four other Leffer Carcles. 

A Great Circle of the Sphere is that whofe Plane 


paffeth through the Center of the Sphere, and di- 


vides it into two equal Parts or Hemifpheres. 


A Leffer Circle is that which is parallel toa Grea- 1% 


ter, as the Tropicks and the Polar Cercles are to the 
Equator, and as the Circles of Aliztude are to the 


Horizon. , it 
Or Leffer Circles are fuch as do not divide the 
Globe into two equal Parts. 


The Greater Circles are, 


I. The Horizon, which is a broad wooden Cir- © 
cle encompafling the Globe round about, having 
two Notches, the one in the North, the other in _ 
the South Part of it, for the Brazen Meridian to 
ftand in. . ig 4 


There are ufually accounted two Horzzons: 


Firft, The Vible, or Senfible,. which you may 
conceive to be made by fome great Plain, or the 
Surface of the Sea; and which divides the Heavens 
into two Hemifpheres, the one above, the other (ap- ~ 


parently) below the Level of the Earth. 


This Circle determines the Rifing and Setting of 
the Sun, Moon, or Stars, inany particular Latitudes 
for when any one of them comes juft to the Eaftern _ 
Edge of the Horizon, then we fay it Rifeth; and 
when it doth fo at the Weftern Edge, we fay it 


Setteth. And from hence alfo the Altitude of the 


Sam and Stars is accounted, which is their Height _ 


in Degrees above the Horizon. 


VW. The other peieon is-called the Rea/ or Ratios 


nal, and is a Circle which encompaffes the Earth 
exactly in the Middle, and, whofe Poles are the - 


Zenith and Nadir; that is, two Points in its Axis, 
each 90 Degrees diftant from its Plain (as the Poles 
of all Circles are) and the one exaély over our 
Heads, and the other direstly urider our Feet.-. This 
isthe Circle which the Wooden Horizon on the 
Globe reprefents. ee 

‘On which Broad Horizon feveral Circles are 
drawn, the innermoft of which is the Number of 
Degrees of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiack, viz. 
30 to each Sign: For the Ancient Aftronomers ob- 


| ferved the Sun in his (apparent) Annual Motion, to 


defcribe always one and the fame Line in Heaven, 
and never to deviate from this Track or Path to 
the North or South, as all the other Planets did 
more or lefy; and becaufe they found the Sun alfo 


to fhift, as it were backward, through all the parts- 
of this Circle or Path, fo that in his whole Year's _ 


Courfe he would Rife, Culiminate, and Set with e- 
very Point of it; they diftinguithed the fixed 
Stars that appeared in or near this Circle into 
Twelve Conftellations ox Divifions, which they called 
Signs; and becaufe they were moft of them ufually 
drawn in the Form of Animals, they called this 
Circle by. the Name of the Zodzack, and the very 
middle Line of it the Ecliptick: And fince every 
Circle was divided into 360 Parts or Degrees, a 

rm twelfth 


| the firft Meridian at Fero 
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twelfth Part of that Number muft be 30, the De- 
grees in each Sign. ik 

Next to this you have the Names of thofe Signs ; 
next to this the Days of the Month, according to the 

«Julian Account, or Old Stile, with the Calendar ; 
and then another Calendar according to the Foreign 
Account, called the New Stile. 

And without thefe isa Circle divided into Thirty 
two equal Parts, which make the Thirty two 
Rhombs or Points of the Mariner’s Compafs, with 
the firft Letters of the Names annexed ; and fince 
a Thirty fecond Part of 360 Degrees is 11 Degrees 


15 Minutes, they account that each fingle Point of 


the Compafs is 11 Degrees 15 Minutes, 
“The Ufes of this Circle in the Globe ave, 


1. To determine the Rifing and Setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, and to thew the Time of it 
by the help of the Hour-Circle and Index; as fhall 
be fhewed hereafter. . 


2. To limit the Increafe and Decreafe of the Day 


and Night :’For when the Sun rifes due Eaft, and 
fets Weft, the Days are equal. 

But when he Rifeth and Setteth to the North of 
the Eaft and Weft, the Days are longer than the 


Nights ; as on the contrary, the Nights are longer’ 


than the Days , when the Sun Rifeth and Setteth to 
the Sotithward of the Eaft and Weft Points of the 
Horizon. ; ( : 
3. To fhew the Amplitude of the Sun, or of any 
Star ; and-alfo, on what Point of the Compats it 
‘Rifeth and-Setteth. 


VN. The next Great Cercle is the Meridian, which 
is reprefented by the Brazen Frame or Circle in 
which the Globe hangs and turns: This is divided 
into four Nineties, or 36c Degrees, beginning at 
the Equinoéttial. °Tis called the Meridian, becaule 
when the Sun comes to the South Part of this Cir- 
cle, tis then Meridies, Mid-Day, or High-Noon, and 
then the Sun hath its greateft Altitude for that Day, 
which therefore is called the Meridian Altitude.Thé 
Plane of this Circle is perpendicular to the Horizon, 
‘and paffeth through the South and North Points 
thereof through the Zenith and Nadir, and through 
the Poles of the World. In it, each way from the 
Equinoftial on the Celeftial Globe , is accounted the 
North or South Declination of the Sun or Stars ; 
‘and on the Terreftrial, the Latitude of a Place 
North or South ; which is all one Quantity with 
the Elevation or the Height of the Pole above the 
‘Horizon; Becaufe the Diftance from the Zenith to 
the Horizon, being the fame as that between the E- 
quinottial and the Poles, if from each you imagine 
the Diftance from the Pole to the Zenith to be taken 
away, the Latitude muft remain equal to the Pole’s 
Height. ; 
There are Two Points of this Circle, each 90 De- 
grees from the Equinoétial, which are called the Poles 
of the World; and a Diameter from thence continu- 
ed through the Center of either Globe, is called the 
Axis of the Earth ox Heavens, on which they are 
fuppofed to turn round, 


Thefe Meridians are various, and change accord- 


ing to the Longitude of Places ; for as foon as ever 
a Man moves but-one Degree, or but a Point to the 
Eaft or Weft, he is under a new Meridian: But'there 
3s (or fhould be) one fix’d, which is called the Firft 
Meridian. 

And this on fome Globes paffes through Gratzofa, 
one of the Azores Mlands; but the French place 
» one of the Canary 
' Wands. 
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_. The Poles of the Meridian are the Eaft and Wek 
Points of the Horizon. ; 

On the Terreftrial Globe there are ufually drawn 
Twenty four Meridians, one through. every 15 De- 
grees of the Equator, or through every 15 Decrees 
of Longitude. id 


The Ujfes of Hate Circle are, 


. Firft, To fet the Globe to any particular Latitude 
by a proper Elevation of the Pole above the Horizon 
of that Place : And, 

Secondly, To thew the Sun or Stars Declination, — 
tight Afcenfion , and greateft Altitude ; of which 
more below. 

Ill, The next Great Circle is the Equinoétial , as 
it is called on the Celeftial, and Equator on the Ter- 


“teftrial Globe. This is a great Circle , whof Poles 


are the Poles of the World : It divides the Globe in- 
to two equal Parts or Hemifpheres, as to North and 
South ; and it paffés through the Eaft and Weft 
Points of the Horizon, and at the Meridian is al- 
ways as much raifed above the Horizon, as is the 
Complement of the Latitude of any particular Place, 
Whenever the Sun cometh to this Circle, it makes 
equal Days and Nights all round the Globe » becaufe 
it always Rifeth then due Eaft, and Sets due Weft, 
which it doth at no other Time of the Year. All 
Stars alfo which are under this Circle, or which have 
no Declination, do always Rife due Eaft, and Set 
full Weft. 

All People living under this Circle(which in Geo- 
graphy , or rather by Navigators, is called the Line) 
have the Days and Nights conftantly equal; and 
when the Sun is in the Equinostial, he will be at 
Noon in their Zenith, or direétly over their Heads, 
and fo their ere& Bodies can caft no Shadow. 

From this Circle, both ways, the Sun or Star’s 
Declination on the Celeftial, or Latitude of all Places 
on the Lerreftrial Globe, is accounted on the Meri« 
dian: And fuch leffer Circles as run through each | 
Degree of Latitude or Declination parallel to the E- 
quinoial, are called Parallels of Latitude, or Pa- 
rallels of Declination. 

Through every 15, Degrees of this EquinoStial the 
Hour-Circles are drawn at Right Angles to it on 
the Celeftzal Globe, and all pafs through the Poles of 
the World, dividing the Equinofial into 24 equal 
Parts, i 

And:the Equator on the Terreftrial Globe is divi- 
ded by the Meridian into 36 equal Parts; which 
Meridians are equivalent to the Hour-Circles on the 
other Globe. 


IV. The Zodiack is another Great Circle of the 
Sphere, dividing the Globe into two equal Parts : 
When the Points of Aries and Libra are brought to 
the Horizon, it will cut that and the Equinoétial 
obliquely, making with the former an Angle equal 
to the Sun’s greateft Meridian Altitude in any Lati- 
tude; and with the Equinostial, an Angle equal to 
23 Degrees and 39 Minutes, which is the Sun’s 
greateft Declination. This Circle by Aftronomers 
is accounted as a kind of broad one, and is like a 
Belt or Girdle round the Globe: Through the Mid- 
dle of it is drawn a Line called the Fcliptick, or 
Via Solis, the Way of the Sun ; becaufe the Sun ne- 
ver deviates from it in its Annual Motion, as the 
Planets do all more or lefs,whence it hath its Breadth. 

This Circle is mark’d. with the Charaters of the 


| Twelve Signs, and on it is found out the Sun’s Place, 


which 
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which is under what Star or Degree of any of the 
Twelve Zodiacal Conftellations he appears to be at 
Noon. By this are determined the Four Quarters of 
the Year, according as the Ecliptick 1s divided into 
four equal Parts; and according as the Sun goes on 
here, he hath more or lefs Declination. 

Alfo from this Circle the Latitude of the Planets 
and fixed Stars are accounted from the Ecliptick to- 
wards its Poles. : 

The Poles of this Circle are 23 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes difant from the Poles of the World, or of the 
. Equinostial, and by their Motion round the Poles 
of the World, are the Polar Circles defcribed. 

In thefe Poles of the Ecliptick all the Circles of 
Longitude which are drawn through the Zodiack do 
determinate, as the Meridians and. Hour- Circles do 
an the Poles of the World, and as the Azimuth ox 
Vertical Circles do in the Zenith and Nadir. 


V. If you imagine two Great Circles paffing both 
through the Poles of the World, and. alfo one of 
them through the Equinottial Points, Artes and Li- 
: bra, and the other thtough the So/fftial Points, Can- 
cer and Capricorn: : 

Thefe are called the two Colures,the one the Eque- 
nottial, the other the So/fitzal Colure. Thefe will 
divide the Ecliptick ‘into four equal Parts or Quar- 
ters, which are denominated according to the Points 
where thee pa‘s through, called the four Cardinal 
Points, and are the firt Points of Aries, Libra, Can- 
vey, and Capricorn. : 


Thefe are all the Great Circles. 


VL. Tf you fuppofe Two Circles drawn parallel 
to the Equinotial, at 23 Degrees 30. Minutes di- 
flant from it, one towards the North, the other 
towards the South, thefe are called the Tropicks, be- 


caufe the Sun appears, when in them, to turn back- | 


ward from his former Courfe ; the one the Tropick 
of Cancer, and the other, the Tropick of Capricorn, 
becaufe they are under thefe Signs. 


Meridian from the Polar Points, thefe are called the 
Polar C:rcles: The Northern is the Artick, and the 
Ssuthern the Antartick Circles, becaufe oppofite to 
tle former: 

Thefe ave the Four Leffer Circles. 


And thefe on the Terreftrial Globe the Ancients. 


fappofed to divide the Earth into five Zones, viz. 
two Fricid, two Temperate, and the Torrid Zone. 

Befides thefe Ten Circles lately deftribed, which 
are always drawn _on the Globe it felf, there are fome 
“other neceflary Ciicles to be known, ‘which are 
parély imaginary, and fuppofed only to be drawn 
upon the Globe. . 

1. Meéridians, ox Hour-Circles , which are great 
Circles mecting all in the Poles of the World, and 
crofline the Equinostial at_ Right Angles; thefe are 
{upplied by the Meridian, Hour-Circle, and Index. 

>. Azinaths, or Vertical Circles, which likewife 
ave Great Circ’es of the Sphere, and meet in the Z- 
ith and Nadir, as the Meridians and Hour-Circles 
do in the Poles: Thefe cut the Horizon at Right 
Angles, and on thefe is reckoned the Sun’s Altitude 
when he is not in theMeridian. They are repre- 
fented by the Quadrant of Altitude, which being 
fied at the Zenith, is moveable about round the 
Globe through all the Points of the Compafs. 

3. There are alfo Crrcles of Longitude of thie Stars 
and Planets, which are Great Circles paffing through 
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the Pole of the Ecliptick, and in that Line deter. 


mining the Stars or Planets Place or Longitude rec- 
koned from the firft Point of Aries. 


4. Almacanters, ot Parallels of Altitudz, axe Cir- 
cles having their Poles in the Zenith, and are al 
ways drawn parallel to the Horizon, Thefe are 
Leffer Circles of the Sphere , diminifhing gradually 
as they go farther and farther from the Horizon, _. 

In refpect of the Stars there are alfo fuppofed to 


be Parallels of Latitude, which are parallel to the 
Ecliptick , and have their Poles the fame with thofe 


of that Circle. 

5. Parallels of Declination of the Sun or Stars, ° 
which are leffer Circles, whofe Poles are the Poles 
cf the World, and are all drawn parallel tothe E~_ 
quinoétial, either North or South ; and thefe (when 
drawn on the Terreftrial Globe) are called Parallels 
of Latitude. 

\ 


DEFINITIONS. 


_ 1. Latitude of any Place, is an Arch of the Me- 
ridian of that Place, intercepted between its Zenith 
and the Equator ; and this is the fame with an Arch 
of the Meridian, intercepted between the Pole and 
the Horizon ; and therefore it is often expreffed by , 


‘the Poles Height, or Elevation of the Pole: The 


Reafon of which is, That from the Equator to the 
Pole, there always being the Diftance of 90-De- 
grees, and from the Zenith to the Horizon the fame 
Number, and each of the'e 90 Degrees containing 
within it the Diftance between the Zenith and the 
Pole ; that Diftance therefore being taken away frome 
both, muft leave the Diftance from the Zenith to the 
Equator, equal to the Diftance between the Pole and’ 
the Horizon, or to the Elevation of the Pole above 
the Horizon. ; 
2. Latitude of a Star or Planet , is an Arch of a 
Great Circle reckoned on the Quadrant of Altitude, 


| laid through the Star and Pole of the Ecliptick,from 
| the Ecliptick towards its Pole. : 
VII, Iftwo other Circles are fuppos’d to be drawn | 

through 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, reckoned on the. 


3. Longitude of a Place, is an Arch of the Equa= 
tor intercepted between the Metidian of the Place 
and the firft Meridian : Or it is more properly the © 
Difference, either Eaft or Welt, between the Me- 
ridians of any two Places, accounted on the Equa- 
tor. 

4. Longitude of a Star, is an ‘Arch of the Eclip- 
tick, accounted from the beginning of Aries to the - 
Place where the Stars Circle of Longitude crofleth — 
the Ecliptick ; fo, that it is much the fame as the 
Stars Place in the Ecliptick, accounted from the be- 
ginning of Aries. of : 

- 8, Amplitude of the Sun, or of a Star, is an Arch 
of the’'Horizon intercepted between the true Eaftor ~ 
Weft Points of it, and that Point upon which the 
Sun or Star rifes or fets. ; 
6. Right Afcenfion of the Sun, or of a Star, is 
that part of the Equinottial reckoned from, the be- 
ginning of Arzes, which rifeth or fetteth with the 
Sun or Starin a Right Sphere : But in an Oblique 
Sphere it is that Part or Degree of the Equinostial 
which comes to the Meri.lian with it, (as before) 
reckoned from the beginning of Aries. 


1. A Right.or Dirett Sphere , is when the Poles 
are in the Horizon, and the Equator.in the Zenith, — 
The Confequence of being under firch a Pofition of 
the Heavens as this (which is the Cafe of thofe who 
live dire@tly under the Line) is,, That the Inhabitants 
have no Latitude nor Elevation of the Pole: They — 
can nearly fee both the Poles of the World: aN 

oars 
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Stars in the Heavens do once in 24 Hours Rife, 
Culminate, and Set with them; the Sun always 


Rifes and Defcends at Right Angles with the Hori- } 


zon, which is the Reafon they have always equal 
Day and Night, becaufe the Horizon doth exadly 
bifle& the Circle of the Sun’s Diurnal Revolution. 

2. A Parallel Sphere, is where the Poles are in the 
Zenith and Nadir, and the Equinvétial in the Hori- 
zon ; which is the Cafe of fuch Perfons, if any fuch 
there be, who live direstly under the North or 
South Poles. 

And the Confequences of fuch a Pofition are, 
That the Parallels of the Sun’s Declination will al 
be Parallels of his Altitude, or Almacanters to them. 
The Jn-abitants can fee only fuch Stars as are on their 
Side the Equinottial ; and they muft have 6 Months 

Day, and 6 Months continual Night every Year ; 
and the Sun can never be higher with them than 23 
Degrees 30 Minutes ( which is not fo high as it is 
with us on February icth.) 

- An Oblique Sphere, is where the Pole is eleva- 
ted to any Number of Degrees lefs than 90; And 
confequently the Axis of the Globe can never be at 
Right Angles to, nor in the Horizon; and the E- 
guator, and Parallels of Declination, will all cut 
the Horizon Obliquely, from whence it takes its 
Name. 

Oblique Afcenfion of the Sun, or Stars , is that 
Part or Degree of the EquinoStial reckoned from 
the beginning of Aries, which Rifes and Sets with 
them in an Oblique Sphere. 

Afcenfional Difference, is the Difference between 
the Right and Oblique Afcenfion , when the Leffer is 
fubftracted from the Greater. 


On the Terrefrial Ghbe, 


1. A Space upon the Surface of the Earth, rec- 


Koned between twoParallels to the Equator, wherein | 
the Increafe of the longeft Day is a Quarter of an | 


Hour, is by fome Writers called a Parallel, 

~ 2. And the Space contained between two fuch 
Parallels, is called a Climate: Thefe Climates be- 
gin at the Equator ; and when we go thence North 
or South, till the Day become half an Hour longer 
than it was before, they fay, we are come into 
the Fir/? Climate); when the Days are an Hour lon- 
ger, than they are under the Equator, we are come 
to the Second Climate, €c. Thefe Climates are ac- 
counted in Number 24, reckoned each way towards 
the Poles, 


The Inhabitants of the Earth are divided into 
three Sorts, as tothe falling of their Shadows. 
__ 1. Amphifcic, who are thofe which inhabit the 
Torrid Zone, ox live between the Equator and Tro- 
picks, and confequently have the Sun twice a Year 
in their Zenith ; at which time they are Ajcit, i.e. 
_ have no Shadows, the Sun being Vertical to them. 
Thefe have their Shadows caf to the Southward, 
when the Sun is in the Northern Signs ; and to the 
Northward , when the Sun 
' teckoned in refpe& of them 


| Latitude, and ‘to the 

© 3. Peri{cti 

Places of the 
éles and the 

dows falling -all manner of ways, becaufe the Sun 
7 fome times of the 'Year goes ‘clear rourid about 
them, , 


Southward in South Latitude. “ 


is in the Southern Signs, 


_,. 2. Heterofci, who are thofe whofe Shadows fall | 
) but-one way ; as'is-the Cafe of all fuch as live be- | 
_ tween the Tropick and Polar Circles: For their Sha- 

dows.at'Noon arealways to the'Northward in North | 


are fuch Perfons that inhabit thofe 
Earth that lie-between the Polar Cir- 
Poles, and therefore have their Sha-_ 


Galo 


| The Inhabitants of the Earth >» in refpec&t of one 
| another, are al/o divided into three, Sorts. 
| _ 1. Perixci, who are fuch as inhabiting the fame 
Parallel Got a Great Circle) are yet direétly oppo- 
fite to one another, the one being Eaft or Weft from 
the other exa&tly 18¢ Degrees, which is their Diffe- 
rence of Longitude: Now thefe have the fame Lati« 
| tude and Length of Days and Nights, but exactly 
at contrary Times ; for when the Sun Rifeth to one, 
it Sets to the other. 

2. Anteci, who are Inhabitants of fuch Places,. 
as being under a Semicircle of the fame Meridian, 
do lie at equal Diftances from the Equator , one to 
} wards the North, and the other towards the 
South. ; 

Now thefe have the fame Degree of Latitude, 
but towards contrary Parts, the one North, and the 
| other South ; and therefore muft have the Seafons 
oF tbs Year diretly at contrary Times one to the 
other. 

3. Antipodes, who are fuch as dwell under the 
fame Meridian, but in two oppofite and equi-di- 

ftant Parallels, and in the two oppofite Points of 

thofe two Parallels ; fo that they go Feet againft 
Feet, and are diftant from each other an entire Dia- 
meter of the Earth, or 180 Degrees of a Great 
Circle. es elie 

Thefe have the fame Degree of Latitude > but 
the one South, the other North, and accounted 
from the Equator a quite contrary way ; and there- 
fore thefé will have all Things, as Day and Night, 
5a oi and Winter, directly contrary to one ano-~ 
ther. 


PROBLEMS 
I. To find the Latitude of any Place. 


Bring the Place to the BrafS Meridian, and the 
Degrees of that Circle, intercepted between the 
| Place and the Equino&tial, are the Latitude of that 
Place either North or South. 

Then to fit the Globe fo that the Wooden Horizon 
fhall reprefent the Horizon of that Place, elevate the 
Pole as many Degrees above the Wooden Horizon, as 
are the Latitude of that Place, and it is done ; for 
then will that Place be in the Zenith. 

If after this you rectify the Globe to any particu- 
lar Time, you may by the Index know the Time of 
Sun-rifing and Setting with the Inhabitants of that 
Place, and confequently the prefent Length of their 
Day and Night, é@c. ne 


PROBLEM IL 
To find the Longitude of Places, 


Bring the Places feverally to the Brafs Meridian 
and then the Number of Degrees of the Equinoétt- 
al, which are between the Meridians of each Place, 
a pels Difference of Longitude either Eaft of 

kit. 

But if you reckon it from any Place where a 
Firft Meridian is fappofed to be placed, you mutt 
bring that Frrf? Meridian to the Brazen one on the 
Globe ; and, then turning the Globe about, till the 
other Place come thither alfo, reckon the Number 
| of Degrees of the Equinoéfial, intercepted between 
that Fir? Meridian, and the proper one of the Place, 
and that is the Longitude of that Place, either Eaft 
or Weft. 


PRO. 
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eitin Time, accoumt every 15) 


“PROBLEM 


iil. 
For the Diftances of Places om the Terrefrial Globe. 
See the Problem on the Celeftial Globe, For fond- 


ing the Diftance between two Stars. 
PROBLEM VW. 


To find what Places of the Earth the Sun is Vertical 


to at any time affigned. 

* Bring the Sun’s Place, found in the Ecliptick on 
the Terreftrial Globe , to the Brazen Meridian, an 
note what Degree of the Meridian it cuts; then 
by turning the Globe round about, you will fee 
what Places of the Earth are in that Parallel of De- 
dination, (for they will all come fucceffively to that 
Degtee.of the Brazen Meridian) and. thofe are the 
Places or Parts of the Earth to which the Sun will 
be Vertical that Day; whofe Inhabitants will then 
be Afci; that is, their erect Bodies at Noon will 
caft no Shadow. 


Problems on the Celeftial Globe. 


Suppofe May the roth, 1701, the Sun’s Place to be 
jut at the Entrance into the firft Degree of Genint. 


ba PROBLEM | 

To rectify the Globe: Or, To render it in the Gene- 
» ral fit to refolve any Problem ; which Restification 
therefore 1 always fuppofed to be the frft thing 


donz : To do which, 


Bring the Sun’s Place, found in the Ecliptick on 
the Globe, to the Meridian, and the Hour-Index to 
12 at Noon. : 


PROBLEM IL 


For the Sun’s Declination. 


ring the Sun’s Place for that Day, (which here 
and below is fuppofed to be given) to the Meridian 
as before, and then the Degrees of the Meridian, 
teckoned from the EquinoStial either North or South, 
dre the Sun's Declination at Noon , either North or 
South, according to the Time of the Year, vzz. 
from March the toth to September the 1 2th,North ; 
and thence to March again South : And the Decli- 
yition for May the roth will be 20 Degrees and about 
{2'Minutes North. 


PROBLEM MI. 
For bis Amplitude either Ri/ing or Setting. 


Bring the Sun’s Place to the Horizon, either on 
the Eaft or, Welt Side, and the Degrees of the Hori- 
zon, accounted, from the Eaft Point, either North 
or South, are the Auplitude required ; viz. May the 
oth, the Sun's Amplitude will be 34. Degrees to the 
North of the Eaft. 

And at the fame Time you have in the outer Cir- 
eof Rhombs. the,Point which the Sun Rifes or 
Sets upon, N.E. by. E- or N. W. by W- 


PROBLEM Jy. 
For. bis Right Afcenfion. 


» Bring the Sun’s, Place to the Meridian, and the 
Number of Degrees intercepted between the begin- 


ning of Aries, and that Degree of the Equinoétial, | 


which comes to the Meridian with the Son, is the 
Right Afcenfion. 
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If you would hav: 


Degrees to be an Hour, and every Degree to be 4 
Minutes. 


N.B. The Reafon of bringing the Sun’s Place 
to the Meridian in this Problem, is to fave the 


Trouble of putting the Globe into the Pofition of as 
Right Sphere : For properly Right Afcenfion is that 
Degree of the EquinoStial which Rifes with theSun, 
in a Right Sphere. But fince the Equator is always: 


at Right Angles to the Meridian, if you bring the 
Sun’s Place thither, it_muft in the Equinoial cus 
his Right Afcenfion : Thus in the Inflance of May 
the roth, the Sun’s Right Afcenfion will be 59 De- 
grees, or 4 Hours wanting 4 Minutes. 


PROBLEM VY. 

For the Oblique Afcenfion. 
Bring the Sun’s Place to the Horzzon on the Eaft- 
fide, and the Number of Degrees intercepted be- 


tween that Degree of the Equino&ial which is now 
come tothe Horizon, and the beginning or firft Point 


of Aries is the Oblique Afcenfion. Thus, May the 


roth, the Sun’s Oblique Afcenfion 1s 30 Degrees 15, 
Minutes. 

Of thof two’ Afcenfions take the Leffer from the 
Greater, the Remainder will be, 


PROBLEM VL 
The Afcenfional Difference. 


Which therefore is the Difference in Degrees bes 


tween the Right or Oblique Afcenfion, or the Space 
between the Sun's Rifing and Setting, and the Hour 
of Six: Wherefore his Afcenfional Difference turn- 
ed into Time, will give the Time of the Sun’s Ris 
fing os Setting before or after Six. Thus, from 59 
Degrees take 30 Degrees 15 Minutes, there will] re- 
main 28 Degrees 45 Minntes, the Afcenfional Dif- 


ference in Degrees, and in Time 1 Hour 55 Minutes; 


and fo much doth the Sun Rife before Six, and Set 
after it. > aes 
PROBLEM VIL ‘ 

For the Sun’s Rifing or Setting. : 

Bring his Place to the Horizon, either Eaft ot 
Welt, and the Hour-Index {hall thew the Time ei- 
ther of his Rifing or Setting accordingly ; 
May icth, is 5 Minutes after 4 in the Morning, and 
and 5 Minutes before 8 at Night. pe 
The Time of the Sun’s Setting doubled, gives the 
Length of the Day, which then will be 15 Hours 50 
Minutes; and the Time of this Rifing doubled, 
gives the Length of the Night , which, May ith, 
is 8 Hours 19 Minutes. Mer. 


PROBLEM VIL“) 


For the Sun's Meridian Altitude, or Deprefiian at 
Midnight. ONS 


Bring his Place to the Meridian, above the Hori= 
zon, for his, Noon, Altitude, jwhich will thew-the 
Degrees, of it accounted there from, the Horizon’; 
which, 
mutes. For, his Midnight Depreffion , below the 


Point in the Ecliptick, oppofite to the Sun’s prefent 


Place, to the South Part of the “Meridian above,the — 


Horizon; andthe Degrees there intercepted be- 


\ tween that Point and the Horizon, are his Midnight 
Depreflion ; 


ae 


May the 1oth, will be 58 Degrees 42 Me 


North Point, of the .Horzzomy you muft bring the — 


which, _ 
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‘Deprefiion ; which, May the ioth, will be 18 De- 


grees 42 Minutes. 
| PROBLEM IX. 
For the Sun's Altitude at any Time of the Day given. 


Restify the Globe, and fit the Quadrant of Alti- 
tude; that is, {crew the Brafs Quadrant of Altitude 
to the Zenith; or in our Latitude, fcrew it fo that 
the graduated Edge cut 51 Degrees 30 Minutes on 
the Meridian, reckoned from the Equinoétial. 

Then turn about the Globe. till the Index fhew 
the Time propofed, and ftay the Globe there ; after 
which bring the Quadrant of Altitude to cut the 
Sun’s Place in the Fcliptick, and then that Place or 
Degree of the Ecliptick fhall thew the Sun's Altitude 
on the Quadrant. ‘ 

Thus, May the roth, the Sun’s Altitude at Nine 
a Clock in the Morning will be 43 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes. 

PROBLEM xX. 
To find the Sun's Hour or Altitude when he is due 
Eaft or Weft above the Horizon. 


Rectify the Globe, and fit the Quadrant of the Al- 
titude ; then bring the Quadrant to cut the true Haft 
Point, and next turn the Globe about till the Sun’s 

Place in the Ecliptick cut the graduated Edge of the 
Quadrant ; for then that Place will fhew the Alti- 
tude and the Index of the Hour, 

Thus, May the roth, the Sun will be Eaft at § 
Minutes’ paft Seven in the Morning, and his Alti- 
tude then is 26 Degrees. 


PROBLEM XL 
Ta find the Sun's Altitude or Time of the Day on a- 


ny Azimuth given: Or, Woen the Sun is on any 
given Point of the Courpafs. 


Set the Quadrant of Altitude to the Azimuth gi- 
ven, then turn the Globe till his Place in the Eclip- 
tick touch the graduated Edge of thé Quadrant; 
fo fhall that Place give the Altitude.on the Quadrant, 
and the Hour-Index the Time of the Day, 


Example. 


May the toth, the Azimuth being 66 Degtees 


from the South toward the Eaft, or the Point of the 
‘Compafs which the Sun is then on, being S$. E. by E. 
and near half a Point more Eafterly ; his Altitude 
will be (nearly) 46 Degrees, and the Hour of the 
Day 2 little more than a Quarter paft Nine in the 
Morning. 


PROBLEM XIL 
To find the Declination and Right A[cenfion of any 
Star. 


Bring the Star to the Meridian, and then the De- 
grecs intercepted between the Equinoétial and the 
Point of the Meridian cut by the Star, are its De- 
clination; and the Meridian cuts and fhews its 
Right Afcenfion on the Equino@ial, accounting it 
from the beginning of Artes. 


GLO 
PROBLEM. XI 


To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Star, 
Bring the Solftitial Colure to the Brafs Meridian, 


| and there fix the Globe ; then will the Pole of the 


Ecliptick be juft under 23 Degrees 3¢ Minutes, ac- 
counted from the Pole above the North Point of the 
Horizon, and upon the fame Meridian; there {crey 
the Quadrant of Altitude, and then bring its gia. 
duated Edge to the Star affigned, and there flay it ; 
fo will the Star cut its proper Latitude on the Oug, 
drant, reckoned from the Ecliptick ; and the Qua- 
drant will cut the Ecliptick in the Star’s Longitude 
orits Diftance from the firft Point of Aries, ~ : 


PROBLEM XIv: 


To fndthe Time of any Star’s Rifing, Settings or Cul- 
minating, ie. ra on the Meridian. 
_ Rettify the Globe and Hour Index ; and bring the 
Star to the Eaft or Weft Part of the Horizon, or to 
the Brazen Meridian, and the Index will thew 4c: 
cordingly the Time of the Star’s Rifing, Setting, ot 
Culminating, ox of its being gn the Meridian, 
Thus, May the roth, Aréfurws will be on the Mez 
ridian at about 4 of an Hour after 19 at N ight ; Cor 
Leonis will be Settzmg about one in the Mornine - 
and the firft Star in the Head of Aries will be Rijing 
about an Hour after. 


PROBLEM Xy. 


To know, at any Time aficned, tohat Stars are Ri- 
Jing or Setting ; what are on the Meridian, and 
how high they are above the Horizon ; 22d on what 
Azimuth or Point of the Compafs they are ; by 
which means the real Stars in the Heaven may ea 
fily be known by their proper Names, and rightly 
diftingurfhed one from another. 


Rettify the Globe , and ft the Quadrant of Alti« 
tudz, and fet the Globe, by the Means of the Coni- 
pafi, due North and South ; then turn the Globe 
and Hour-Index to the Hour of the Night affigned ; 
fo will the Globe, thus fix'd, reprefent the Face of 
Appearance of the Heavens for that Time. 

Whaereby you may readily feé what Stars are in 
or near the Horizon; what are on of near the Meri- 
dian; which are to the North, or which to the 
South, ¢c. And the Quadéant of Altitude bein 
laid over any particular Star, will thew its Abitude 
and Azimuth, and on what Point of the Compa{ it 
is; whereby any Star may eafily be known, efpecial- 
ly if you have a Quadrant,or any fuch Infrument, 
to take the Altitude. of any real Star fuppoted to be 
known by the Globe, to fee whether :it agree with 
that Star which is its Reprefentative on the Globe o¢ 
nots 


PROBLEM XvI. 


Given the Sun's Place, and any Star’s Altitude, ta 
find the Hour of the Night. 


Retify the Globe and fit the Quadrant, then ticve 
the Globe to and fro till the Quadrant cut the 
Star in its given Altitude, for then the Hour-Index 
will thew the Hour w the Night: And thus pie 

x the 
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Spiné of the Os Tum ; backwards its Origination 
is thick and flefhy from the pofterior Part of the 
Spine, and hindermoft part of the Sacrum laterally, 
and the whole Os Coccygis ; as alfofrom a broad Li- 
gament that’s extended between the two laft named 
Bones and the Tubercle of the Os J/chium ; its Fle-- 
fhy Fibres defcending difgregately , 1n an almoft Se- 
mi-circular manner, become Tendinous as they ap- 
proach the great Trochanter, where it’s united with 
its firft defcribed Tendinous Beginning, defcending 
over the External Part of the great Trechanter, and 
after being joined with the Tendon of the Membra- 


nofius, proceeds to cover and firistly embrace allthe 
External Mutcles of the Tibia , like as the External — 


GLU 
the Hour of the Night be known by a Star's Azi- 
muth, or its Azimuth from its Altitude. 


Example. 


May the roth, the Sun being in the firft Degree 
of Gemini, I. take the Altitude of Lucida Lyra, 
which I find to be 51 Degrees, or I find its Azzanuth 
to be two Degrees to the Northwatd of the Eaft ; 
then bringing the Quadrant of the Altitude to cut 
that Star in st Degrees of Altitude, I find the Hour- 
Index points at Elevena Clock at Night ; as it would 
al{> have done had the Star been hxought to the Azi- 
muth on the Globe. 


PROBLEM XVI. Bu: the other part of it proceeding from the Flefhy 


Body of this Mufcle, is largely inferted to the Linea 
A{pera,on the back Part of the Os Femoris, near four 
Finger’s Breadth below the great Trochanter. 
The firft deftribed Tendinous Beginning of this 
Mutcle doth not only ferve to fupport its Flefhy Bo» — 
dy, but its Fibres interfetting thofe of the Membra- 
nofus , as they cover all the Mufcles of the T7- 
bia, do more adequately include them , whereby 
they are corroborated in their Acton : When this 
Mufle aé&ts, it pulls the Thigh directly back- 
wards. ae 

GLUTEUS Medius, a Mufcle of the Thigh, 
which lies chiefly under the Tendinous Beginning of 
the Giutews Major, and arifing Flefhy from almoft 
the whole External Part of the Os Iium, in its de- 


To find the Diftance between any Two Stars. 


If the Stars lie both under the fame Meridian, 
bring them to the Brazen Meridian, and the De- 
grees between them there reckoned are their true 
Diftance. 

Thus Capella, or the Star in the Left Shoulder 
of Auriga , and Rigel, which is in Orion's Left 
Thigh, are nearly under the fame Meridian ; and 
being both brought to the Brazen Meridian of the 
Globe, their Diftance there will be found to be 54 
Degrees. 

If they are both in the Equinoétial, or have both 
the {ame Declination, z.¢. are both in thefame Pa~ 
rallel, then bring them one after another to the Bra- 
zen Meridian, and the Degrees of the Equinottial 
intercepted between them, when thus brought to the 
Meridian feverally, are their Diftance. 

If the Stars are neither under the fame Meridian, 
nor parallel, then either lay the Quadrant of Alti- 
tude from one to the other, Cif it will-reach ) and 
that will thew the Diftance between them in De- 
grees ; or elfe take the Diftance with Compafies, 
and apply that to the Equinostial , or to the Meri- 
dian. 

Which Method of Proceeding alfo will fhew the 
Diftance of any Two Placeson the Terreftrial Globe 
in Degrees ; and by Multiplication by 70, you will 
have it in Miles. Wherefore to find how far any 
Place on the Globe is from another, you need only 
take the Diftance between them on the Globe with 
a pair of Compaffes ; and applying the Compaffes 
to the Equator at the beginning of Aries, or at the 
firft Meridian, you will there find the Degrees ; 
which multiply by 70, and that will turn it into 
Miles. . 

Thus the Diftance between London and Famaica 
being on the Globe 69 Degrees, I multiply that by 
70, and it gives me 4830 Miles; and fo far is Ja- 
smaica diftant direstly from London, ox in an Arch of 
a Great Circle. : 

GLOBULUS Nafi, is the lower cartilaginous 
moveable Part of the Nofe. 

GLOSSOCOMIUN, is 2 Chyrurgeon’s Inftru- 
ment for broken Limbs; fo called from the Shape of 
a Merchant's little Cafket, which was formerly car- 
ried upon the Back. Blanchard. 

GLOTTIS, is the Chink of the Larynx, which 
is covered by the Epiglottzs. 

GLUTA, are Six Mufcles which move the But- 
tocks, on each Side three. 

GLUTAUS Major, a Mufcle of the Thigh, fo 
called from its being the largeft Mufele of thofe 
which compof the Buttocks: It has a large Semi- 
circular Beginning, forwards meerly Tendinous 
from near two Thirds of the External Parts of the 


Part of the great Trochanter in a Semi-circular 
Manner. Mr. Cowper thinks this Mutcle is employ- 
ed to turn the Thigh inwards, though others fay it 
ferves to extend it, 

GLUTAEUS Minor, is a Mutcle of the Thigh, 
which lies totally under the Gluteus Medius , it be- 
ing fo much lefs than that, as that is than the G/z- 
teus Major, Xt arifeth Semi-circular, Broad, and 
Flethy from the Dorfis Ij ; from hence its Flefhy 
Eibres defcend to their partly Tendinous and ‘partly 
Flefhy Infertion, like the Mediws, at the Superior 
Part of the Root of the great Trochanter. 

The Fibres of this running Parallel with thofe of 
the Medius, affift it in all its Actions: They alfo 
affit in.rendring the Articulation of the Thigh-bone, 
with the Coxa, more ftable in fanding erect. 

GLUTIA, ate Two Prominences of the Brain, 
called Nates. 

GLUTOS isthe greater Rotator (an Apophyfis) 
in the upper Part of the Thigh-bone , named Tro- 
chanter. Blanchard. 

GNOMON, in a Parallelogram, is a Figure made 
of the two Complements, together with either of 
‘the Parallelograms about the Diagonal. 


Thus here, in the Parallelogram AB, the Gnomon 
is M+ z+" +N, or Mtr +s +N. ; 

GNOMON, in Dialing, fignifies the Style, Pin, 
or Gack of a Dial, the Shadow whereof pointeth out 
| the Hours. 


Tendon doth of the Biceps of thofe of the Cubzt : ; 


{cent becomes thicker andflefhy, and is inferted bya © « 
{hort ftrong Tendon to the Superior and External’ 


The - 


GAGE 


Gik*®sé 


The Gnomon of every Dial is fuppofed to repre- 
fent the Axis of the World; and thercfore the two 
Ends or Extremities thereof muft directly anfwer 
#0 the North and South Pole. 

GNOMONICKS, ‘the fame with Dialing. 

GOARING  ; the Seamen fay a Sail is cut Goar- 
znz, when ‘tis cut floping by degrees, and is broa- 
der at the Clew than at the Earing, as all Top-(ails 
and Top-gallant Sails ate. 4 


GOBONATED, a Term in 
Heraldry for a Bordure of this 
Form; which is neither Checky, 
nor Counter-componed, but of a dif- 
ferent Divifion from both. 


GOLDEN-NUMBER: See Cycle of the Moon. 
| To find the Golden-Number. 


To the Year add r, and divide the Sum by 19, 
the Remainder is the Golden-Number. 


Example. 


To 1701 add 1, the Sum 1702 divide by 19, 
the Remainder 11 is the Golden-Number for that 
r¥ear, 

GOLDEN-RULE : See Rule of Three. 

GOLDEN Sulphur of Antimony, is made by 
boiling the Drofs, arifing in the making of Regulus 
of Antimony, in a little more than its Weight of 
common Water,in an Earthen Pot for about half an 
Hour, and then firaining the Liquor, there is Vine- 
gar poured upon it, on which a Reddifh or Gold- 
colour Powder will precipitate: It muft be gather- 
ed by Filtration and dried; “tis an Emetick; the 
Dofe from 2 to 6 Grains. 

GOMPHOS, is when the Pupil of the Eye, go- 
ing beyond.a little Skin of the Tunica Uvea, is like 
that Swelling of hard Flefh in the Corner of the 
Eye called Clevus. Blanchard. 

GOMPHOS!S, or Conclavatio, is when one Bone 
is faftened into another like a Nail, as may be feen 
inthe Teeth. Blanchard. 

GONARGA, the Gout in the Knee. 

GOOD-A-BEARING, or Good-behaviour, in 
Common Law, fignifies an exa& Carriage or Be- 
haviour of a Subject to the King and his Liege- 
people, whereunto Men upon their evil Courfe of 

_ Life, or loofe Demeanor, are fometimes bound : He 
that is bound to this, is more ftrittly bound than to 
the Peace; for the Peace is not broken without an 
Affray, but this Surety, de bono veftu, may be for- 
feited by the Number of a Man’s Company, or by 
his or their Weapons or Harnefs. 

GOOSE-WING: When a Ship fails before a 
Wind, or with a Quarter Wind, and ina frefh 
Gale, the Seamen fometimes, to make the more 
hafte, do wnparal the Miffen-yard, and then they 
launch out both Sail and Yard over the Quarter on 
the Lee-fide, fitting Guyes at the further End, to 
keep the Yards fteddy with a Boom, and this booms 
out the Miffen-fheet, and all this they do to give 
the Ship the more way, which otherwife, with thefe 
Winds, the Miffen-fail could not do, and this Sail 
fo fitted is called a Goofe-wing, and fometimes a fiud- 
ding Sail, 

GORGE, Gala, or Neck, in Archite@ure, isthe 
narroweft part of the Tufcen or Dorick Capi- 


tals, lying between the Afragal above the Shaft of 
the Pillar and the Annulets, It is alfo a kind of 
Concave Moulding, larger, but not fo deép as a 
Scotia, which ferves for Compartments, Cham- 
brances, ¢97c. oa 

GORGE, in Foftification, is the Entrance of the 
Platform of any Work. 

GORGE, in all other Out-Works , is the Inter- 
val betwixt their Wings on the Side of the great 
Ditch: But it ought to be obferved, that all the 
Gorges are deftitute of Parapets, becaufe if there 
were any, the Befiegets having taken Pofleffion of 
a Work, might make ule thereof, to defend them- 
felves from the Shot of the Place; fo that they are 
only fortified with Palifadoes to prevent a Sur- 
prize. ; 

GORGE .of a Baftion, is nothing elfe but the 
prolonging of the Curtains from their Angle with 
Flank to the Center of the Baffion where they 
meet: But when the Baftion is flat, its Gorge is a 
right Line which terminates the Diftance compre- 
hended between two Flanks. ; 

GORGE of the Ravelin, or of a Half-Moon, is 
the Space contained between the Extremities of the 
two Faces on the Side of the Place. 

GORGED, the Herald’s Term for the Bearing 
of Crown, Coronet, or fuch like thing about the 
Neck of a Lion or a Swan, ¢s7c. for then they 
fay the Lion or Cygnet is Gorged with a Ducal 
Coronet, €9c. 

GOTHICK, in Architecture, is an Order fo 
far different from the Ancient Proportions and Or- 
naments, that its Columns are either too mafly in 
a Form of vaft Pillars, or as flender as Poles, ha- 
ving Capitals without any certain Dimenfions 
carved with the Leaves of Brank-Urfin, Thiflles, 
Coleworts, &5c. 

GRACILIS, is one of the Mufcles of the Legs, 
fo called from being the moft flender of them: Tt 
arifeth fomewhat broad, partly Tendinous and part- 
ly Flefhy from the Os Pubzs internally, between the 
firft and fecond defcribed Heads of the Triceps, and 
in its flreight Defcent in the Infide of the Thigh 
grows natrow, and becomes Tendinous a little a- 
bove the Sartorzus, and is fo inferted (immediately 
beneath it) to the Tzbza. It affifteth in bending the 
Thigh and Leg inwards. 

GRAMINEOUS Herbs, amongft the Botanifts, 
are {uch as have a long narrow Leaf, and no Foot- 
ftalk, 

Thefe Bithop Wilkins (in his Real Character) 
ranges into fuch as are either, 

1. Framentaceous, i.e. whofe Seed is ufed by 
Men for Food, either Bread, Drink, or Broth; 
fueh as Wheat, Rye, Barley, €¢c. Or, 

2. Not Framentaceows, more properly called 
Graffes, which have an hollow-jointed Stalk not 
branched, and a Stamineous Flower: See Gramina 
and Graffes. The Frumentaceous Herbsare fome- 
times called Cercoles. P 

GRAMMAR, is the Art of Speaking and Wri- 
ting any Language truly. It takes its Name from 


the Greek Word Gramma, which fignifies a Letter, . 


becaufe it treateth primarily of the Formation of 
Articulate Sounds, which are reprefented by Let. 
ters, 

GRANADO, is a little hollow Globe or Ball of 
Tron, or other Metal, about two Inches and a half 
in Diameter, which being filled with fine Powder, 
is fet on fire by the means of a fall Fufee faftened 
to the Touch-hole; as foon as it is kindled, the Cafe 
flies into many Shattcts, much to the Damage of all 
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that fland ncar. Thefe Granadoes ferve to fire clofe 
and narrow Paffiges, and ate often thrown with the 
Hand among ‘the Soldiers to diforder their Ranks, 
more ‘efpecially in thofe Pofts where they ftand 
thicket; as in Trenches, Redoubts, Lodgments, 65 ¢» 

GRAND-ASSIZE: See Affze. 
“GRAND-CAPE: See Cape and Attachment. 

_GRAND-CLIMACTERICKS:: See Ghimatteri- 

cal-Year. 

GRAND-DISTRESS, is {0 called, becaufe of 
the Quality and Extent thereof; for, thereby the 
Sheriff is commanded, Quod diftringat tenentem, ita 
quod neciple nec aliquis per ipjum ad eam anunt ap- 
mit, dinec habuertt alind. praceptum, €3 quod de 
exitzbus eordndem nobis re{pondeat, &F quod habeat 

" Corpus ejus, EFC. 
This Writ lies in two Cafes, cither when the 
Tenant or Defendant is Attached, and fo return’d, 
afd appears not, but makes Default; then a Grand- 
Diffrefs is to be awarded: Or elfe when the Te- 
nant or Defendant hath once appeared, and after 
makes Default, then this Writ lies by the Common 
Law in lieu of a Petit-Cape. 

GRANIVOROUS, ate thofe Animals that, feed 
upon Corn and other Seed. 

GRANT, in Law, ‘fignifies a Gift in Writing of 
{ich a°thing as cannot aptly be paffed or conveyed 
by Word only, as Rents, Reverfions, Services, Ad- 
vowfons in Grofs, Common in Grofs, Tythes, €7e. 
Or made by fuch Perfons as-cannot give but by 
Deed, as the King and all Bodies Politick: Which 
Difference is often in Speech neglested, and then it 
js taken generally for every Gift whatfoever, made 
of any thing by any Perfon; and he that granteth is 
iianted Grantor, and he to whom it is made, the 
Grantee. A thing is faid to lie in Grant, which ¢an- 
not be affigned without Deed, 3 Rep. 63. 

GRANULATION, in Chymiftry, fignifies pour- 
ing a melted Metal Drop by Drop into cold Water, 
that fo it may granulate ox congeal into fmallGrains, 
The beft way is to pour the Metal through an Tron- 
Cullenders, ‘or through a new Birchen Broom, 

‘GRAPHOIDES, a long, fharp, and flender Ap- 
pendix. of the Temple-Pones, fomewhat how'd like 

a Cock’s-Spur: Alfo the Mafcle called Dzgaftricus. 

“GRAPHOIDES, is a Procefs like the Pen for 
4 Table-book ; about the Bafis of the Brain it in- 
clines backward. 

GRAPNEL, is a kind cf Anchor for Boats or 
Gallies to ride by: They differ from other Anchors, 
in that they have four Flukes and no Snack, though 
there are fome with three Flukes, with which they 
ule to fweep for Hawfars or fmall Cables: In Men 
df War alfo thefe Grapnels, ‘or at leaft a lighter kind 
of them, are ufed to be thrown into an Enemy's 
Ship, in order to catch hold or fome of her Gra- 
tings, Rails, Gunwales, €7c. this is done in order 
to boarding of her. 

GRATINGS, in a Ship, are fmall Ledges of 
fawed Plank framed one into another like a Lattice 
or Prifon-grate, lying on the Upper-Deck between 
the Main-maft and Fore-maft, ferving for a De- 
fence in aclofe Fight; and alfo for the Coolnefs, 
Light and Contriyance of the Ship's Company. 

There is alfo another Grating in the Head of a 
Ship, where the Neceffary-Houfe ftands. 

GRAVE-ACCENT,, in Grammar, fhews when 
the Voice is to be deprefs'd, and is exprefs'd: thus, 


: URAVEDS, the fame with Corryza. : 

GRAVELLED-ASHES, are the Lecs of Wine 
dried andburn’d to Afhes: So that they are a ‘kind 
of Calcined Tartar. 


GR 


GRAVING of @ Ship, is bringing her firit a- 
ground, and then burning off (with Reeds} Broom, 
és7c.) all the Filth and Foulnefs that fticks to -her! 
Sides without-board, in order to pay her anew.) ot 

GRAVATAS Acceleratris: See Vis Centripeta, 

GRAVITY, or asit may be called, the Ws Cén- 
tripeta, is that Quality by which all Heavy Bodies: 


tend towards the Center of the Earth, acceéleras* 


ting the Motion as they come nearer towards ite 
And this Admirable and Univerfal Law of Natued 
is that which (generally fpeaking) keeps all Bodies. 
4 thofe Places and Stations which they are defigned 
or. 

About the Caufe of this great and Catholick Af 


feclion of Matter, there have been various Senti= 


ments. 


1. Ariffotle will have all Earthy Bodies, by a Na+ : 


tural Inclination, to tend towards the Center of the 
Earth, as to their proper Place, Sub Concava Lune: 
But it hath been proved over and over, that there 


is no fuch ‘thing as Pofitzve or Abfol; 7 
roe if sfolute Gravity ox 


yor Copernicus afferts Gravity to be an Innate Prin. 
ciple in all the Parts of Matter, when they are b 
any Means feparated from their Wholes, to rae 
themfelves thither again the neareft way, orin Right 
Lines. But this is not to aflign any Phyfical Canfe 
of this great Effect, but only to fay Bodies ‘de- 
fcend, becaufe. they are heavy, or becanfe the 
defcend. \ 
They alfo that explain Gravity by Univerfal At- 
traétion, do only give us another Word, but no I- 
dea of the Caufe of Gravity. 


q 


3. Gaffendus and Kepler, and. many others, define 


Globe, to which any Body deftends, 


net or Loadftone, continually fending out Ma 


f netical 
Effluvia, which lay hold on all Bodies, and aad 


de Magnete. 
ftial Matter, by being reflected from the Surface of 


the Earth, and confequently afcending up again 
ftom thence to drive down into their Places the Ter. 


| reftrial Bodies which they find above them, SeG#, 


20 21,.22,.23. of his Principia Philofoph. 

But ’tis very difficult to conceive, and, I think. 
implies a kind of Contradiction, that Bodies thould 
be forced downwards by a continual Impulfe of o- 


Parts uniformly and equally. ; 

The Ingenious Mathematician Mr. Kez! of Baliol- 
College, Oxon, hath alfo fufticiently overthrown this 
Hypothefis in the Preface to his Jutroduttio adVe- 
ram Phyficam. 


5. Voffius, and fome others, will needs have the 
Diurnal Motion of the Earth round its Axis to be 
the ‘Caufe of the Defcent of heavy Bodies: Where~ 
as tis demonftrable, from Experiment and the'Do- 
rine of the Laws of Motion, That the Reverfe 
of Gravity would thence enfue: For all Bodies mo- 
ving circularly, do always endeavour to recede ab’ 
Ase Motus; and all loofe Bodies would then- be. 
caft off from the Earth in a Tangent to the Parallel 
Latitude of any Place. 


6. Others 


ther Matter tending upwards, and a@ing upon all 


Gravity to be a Motion impreffed onall Bodies by — : 
a certain Magnetick Attraction of the Earth or 


them towards the Earth: See Gilbert and Kircher 


Se fa ete ae me 


Thefe will have the Earth to be one great Mag- we 


4. Des Cartes fuppofes the Particles of his Celes ' 
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6. Others miftaking the Effe& for the Caufe, will 
‘have the Preffure of the Atmofphere to occafion 
Gravity, or the Defcent of heavy Bodies: But ’tis 
plain by Experiments made zm Vacuo, That the At- 
amo‘{phere, like all other Fluids, doth hinder the 
Defcent of heavy Bodies, rather than further them 
or caufe them ; for a Feather zx Vacuo will deftend 
as faft as a Bullet ot Stone in the open Air. 


~ 7, The Learned ‘Dr. Hook; in his Micrographia, 
P...22. feems to thik, that by fuppofing our Globe 
of Earth, Air, and Water, environ’d round with a 
Fluid very fubtle and hetetogéneous’ to them all, and 
which can freely pervade the Pore’, not only of Glafs, 
but even of, the clofeft Metals + the Endeavour of 
this Fluid to detrude all Earthly Bodies from it, may, 
by that and fome other Properties, make all Bodies 
move towards the) Center, of the Earth : And he 
faith he can prove, by many Experiments, that there 
is fuch aFluid., But this Opinion appears to be De- 
fective on the fame Account that the Cartefian is ; 
which fee. 


8. The Learned Mathematician Capt. Edmund 
Halley, owns Gravity to be an Effe@ unfolvable by 


apy. Philofophical Hypothefis; and Modeftly and | 


Religioufly vefolves it into the immediate Will of our 
All-wife Creator, who by appointing this Law 
throughout all the Material World, keeps all Bodies 


in their proper Places and Stations, which, without 
it, would foon fall to Pieces and be utterly deftroyed. 


Philofoph. Tranfat. N. 197. 


ferves very well, That of all Bodies confidered with- 
in the Confines of any Fluid, there is a twofold 
Gravity,the one True and Abfolute, the other Appa- 
vent, and Vulgar, and Comparative. 

Abfolute Gravity, is the whole Force by which any 


- Body tends downwards; but the Relative or Vul- 
gar is the Excefs of Gravity in any Body above | 
the Specifick Gravity of the Fluid, whereby it 


penis downwards more than the Ambient Fluid 
oth. 

In reference to Abfclute Gravity, the Parts of all 
Fluids and all Bodies do really gravitate in their pro- 
per Places , and therefore by their joint Weights do 
make the Weight of the Whole: For every heavy 
Whole is an Heavy Body, as we find by Experience 


_ in Veffels filled with all Kinds of Liquors ; and the 


Weight of any Whole is equal to , becaufe com- 
pounded of, the Weight of all its Parts. 

The latter Kind of Gravity is fach, that in refe- 
rence to it, Bodies do not gravitate in their Places, 
or rather do not, when compared one with another, 
pre-gravitate ; but by hindring one another in their 
mutual Endeavour to defcend, do temain in their 
proper Places all one as if they were not heavy at 

all. Thofe Things which do not pre-gravitate in 
the Air, Water, ec. the Vulgar take to have no 
Gravity; and only judge thofé to be heavy Bodies 
which they fee pre-gravitate or defcend, becaufe 
they cannot be fupported by the ordinary Gravitati- 


on of the Fluid, or by its Preffure all manner of 


ways. 

So that the Notion of, Weight among the Vulgar, 
is_ only the Excefs of any Bodies Weight above that 
of Air: And confequently they account thofe things 
to be Light, which being lefs heavy than Air, are 
fupported by it, or buoyed up in it, 


‘Whereas thefe Comparatively light Bodies are 
not fo realy , fince in Vacuo it hath been found by. 
Experiment, that they defcend as faft as other heas 
vy Bodies do in the Air, (Vid. A4r. Boyle’s Experi- 
ments of his Air Pump.) 


The Properties of Gravity are very well enumerated 


by Capt. Halley, zx Numb.179. of Philofophical 
Tranfactions. 4 


14 That by it all Bodies defcend towards a Point, 
which either is, or is very near to the Center of 
Magnitude of the Earth and Sea; about which the 
Sea forms it felf into a Spherical Surface, and the 
Prominences of the Land, confidering the Bulk of 
the Whole, differ but infenfibly therefrom. 


2. That this Point or Center is fixed within the 
Earth, or at leat hath been {6 ever fince we ‘have 
any Authentick Hiftory: For a Confequence of its 
Shifting, though never {0 little, would be the over- 
flowing of the Low-Lands on that Side the Globe . 
towards which it approached, 

And this he thinks would well account for the 
Univerfal Deluge, To have the Center of Gravita« 
tion to be removed for a Time towards the Middle 
of the then inhabited World, 

And he faith, That a Change of its Place but the 
20octh Part of the Radius of cur Earth, would be 


fufficient to lay the Tops of the higheft Hills under 


Water. 


3. That in all Places equi-diftant from the Cen- 


| | ter of the Earth, the Force of Gravity is nearly 
Sit Ufaac Newton, Book 2. Prop. 1g. Corol. 5. ob- 


equal, . 

But indeed all Places on the Earth’s Surface are 
not at equal Diftances from the Center; becaufe, 
as Sir J/aac Newton hath proved, the Equatorial 
Parts are fomething higher than the Polar Parts; the 
Difference between the Earth’s Diameter and Axis 
being about 34 Engli/h Miles, which hath been 
confirmed by the Neceflity of making a Pendulum 
fhorter (in thofe Places) before they will fwing Se- 
conds. 

4. Gravity equally affects all Bodies, without re- 
gard either to their Bulk, Figure, or Matter : So 
that abftracting from the Refiftence of the Medium, 
the moft Compaé? and Loofe, the Greatef? and Smal- 
left Bodies would defcend equal Spaces in equal Times, 
as appears from the quick Defcent of very light Bo- 
dies in the exhaufted Receiver. Whence a very 
great Difference may be obferved betwixt Gravity 
and Magnetifm ;. the latter affe&ting only Iron, and 
that towards its Poles; the former all Bodies alike 
in every Part. 

Hence alfo may be concluded there is no fuch 
Thing as pofitive Levity, thofe Things which appear. 
light being only comparatively fo. And whereas 
feveral Things rife and fim in Fluids , tis only be- 
caufé they are not, bulk for bulk, fo heavy as thofe 
Fluids; Nor is there any Reafon why Cork for In- 
ftance, fhould be faid to be light , becaufe it fwims 
on Water, any more than Jron, becaufe it will fwim 
on Mercury. ’ 


5. That this Power increafes as you defcend, and 
decreafes as you afcend from the Center ‘of’ the 
Earth ; and that in Proportion of the Squares of the 
Diftances therefrom, reciprocally: So, as for In- 
flance, at a double Diftance to have but a Quarter 
of the Force, gc. which is highly agreeable to Rea- 

fon, 
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fon, becaufe the gravitating or attracting Power muft 
needs be exerted more vigoroufly in a {mall Sphere, 
and more feebly in a greater, in Proportion, as it Is 
contracted or expanded. © Wherefore feeing the Sur- 
faces of Spheres are to one another , as the Squares 
of their Radij, their Power at feveral Diftances will 
be as the Squares of thofe Diftahces reciprocally; and 
then its whole AGion.upon each Spherical Surface, 
be it great or fmall, will be always equal. 


Mr. Huygens , in thelaft Propofition of his Fourth 
Part of his Book De Horologio Ofcillatorio, thews by 
Experiments moft accurately made, That Gravity 
is that Force by which a Body, placed any where 
near the Surface of the Earth, is impelled towards 


- the Center after the Rate of 1535 of Parzs Feet in 


N 


aSecond of Time. 


The very Learned and Ingenious Capt. Halley, in 
tis Difcourfe about the Caufe of Springs in Philof. 
Tranat. N. 192. feems to think, That there may 
he fome Matter which may have a Conatws diredly 
contrary to that of Gravity; as is, faith he, the 
Cafe in Vegetation, where the Sprouts tend directly 
upwards, or againft the Perpendicular. 


GRAVITY of Bodies, is either Specifick or Ab- 
folute : See Specifick Gravity. 

GREAT-BEAR : Sze Urfa Major. 

GREAT Circles of the Globe or Sphere, are thofe 
whofe Plane pafling thro’ the Center of the Sphere, 
divides it-into two equal Parts or Hemifpheres; ot 
which there are Six drawn,on the Globe, vzz. the 
Meridian, Horizon, Equator, Echptick, and the 
two Colures; which fee. , 

GREEN-CLOTH, or Counting-Houfe of the 
King’s H-ujbold, is f called, becaufe the Table ftands 
always covered with a Green-Cloth: Here {it the 
Lord-Steward, Treafurer of the King’s Houfe , 
Comptroller, Mafter of the Houthold, Cofferer, two 
Clerks of the Green-Cloth, and two Clerks Com- 
ptrollers, for Daily taking the Accounts of all Ex- 
pences of the Houthold, making Provifions and or- 
dering Payment for the fame, for the good Govern- 
ment of the King’s Servants, and paying the Wa- 
ges of thofe below Stairs. 

GREEN-WAX, in Law, fignifies the Eftreats 
of Fines, Ifues, and Amerciaments in the Exche- 
quer, under the Seal of that Court made in Green- 
Wax, to belevy’d in the County: See Foreign Ap- 

ofer. 

‘ [EREGORIAN-YEAR » The New Account, or, 
New Stile , inftituted upon the Reformation of the 
Caleridar by Pope Gregory XTI1. (from whom it 
takes the Namie) in the Year 1582; whereby Ten 
Days being taken out of the Month of Oéfober, the 
Days of their Moons go always Ten Days before 
ours: As for Inftance, their Eleventh is our Firft 
Day: Which New Stile, or Account is ufed in moft 
Parts beyond the Seas; and is called from Pope Gre- 
LOry> the Gregorian Account. 

GRENADO : See Grenado-Shell. 

GRIPE of @ Ship, is the Compas or Sharpnefs of 
her Sten under Water, and chiefly towards the Bot- 
tom of the Stem: And the’ Defign of fhaping her 
fo, is to make her Gripe the more, or keep a good 
Wind ; for which end fometimes a Falfe Stem is put 
on upon the true one. 

GRIPE al is the Sea Phrafe for a Ship’s being 
apt to run her Head or Nofe too much into the 
Wind, for then they fay She Gripes. And there 
are two Caufes of this Effect ; either over-loading a 
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Ship a-head,the Weight of which preffes her Head fo 
down, that it is not apt to fall off from the Wind ; 
or elfe the Staying or Setting her Mafts too much aft, 
which will always be Fault in a fhort Ship that draws 
much Water, and will caufe her to be continually 
running into the Wind : But in Floaty Shzps, if the . 
Mafts be not ftayed very far aft, they will never 
keep a good Wind. @ 


GROMETS, in a Ship, are fall Rings faftened 


to the upper Side of the Yard of a Ship, by Staples, _ 

to tie unto it, or to faften the Laskets. 
GROUND-TACKLE, is the Sea Term for 2 

Ship’s Anchor, Cables, sfc. in general; or whate- 


ver is neceflary to make her ride fafe at Anchor in 
proper Ground. : 


“GROUND-TIMBERS,, in a Ship, are tho 
Timbers which lie on her Keel , and are faftened to 


it with Bolts 'throwgh the Keelfon. They are fo cal- 
led, becaufe the Ship lies at reft upon them when 
the is a-Ground. 

GROUNDING of a Ship, is bringing of her on 
Ground to be trimmed, made clean, fcrubbed, or 


have fome Leak ftopp‘d in her. mi 


i 
GRY, according to Mr. Lock, is a Meafure con-_ . 


Inch ; of a Philofophical Foot , and a Philofophi- 
cal Foot is$ of a Pendulum, whofe Diadromes ‘or ? 
Vibrations, in the Latitude of 45 Degrees, are each * 


equal to one Second of Time, or 2 of a Mi- — 


nute. 

GRYPHUS, a fort of crooked Pincers ufed by 
Surgeons. 

GUARDANT , the Term in Heraldry for a 
Lion born in a Coat of Arms, when his Face is” 
turned towards the Spetator, and he appearsina — 
ee of Guard or Defence (as it were) of him- _ 
felf. ce. 

GUARD-COCK : Sce Gardecaut. ok 

GUDGIONS, ina Ship, are the Eyes drove in= 
to. the Stern Poft, into which the Pintles of the — 
Rudder go, to hang her on. ae 

GUEST-ROPE, is that Rope by which the Boat 
is kept from Steeving, or going too much in and out, _ 
as fhe lies in the Tow of a Ship. Re 

GULA or Gallet : See Ocfophagus. ‘fe 


Gorge. 


GULES, fo the Heralds call 
the Red Colour in the Arms of Gen- 
tlemen ; but in thofe of the Nobili- 
ty they call it Ruby; and in Sove- 
reign Princes Coats Mars. *Tis ex- 
preffed in Engraving by perpendicu- 
lar Strokes or Hatches, thus, 


Great Sea, which runs up into the Land thro’nar- 
row Paffages, which are called Streights; as the — 
Gulf of Florida in America, the Arabian Gulf ot 
Red-Seain Africa, the Perfian Gulf in Afia, and — 
the Gulf of Venice, or the Adriatick Sea in Europe. 
GUMMA Gallicum, is by fome the Term for the 
eating out of a Bone in the French Pox. 
(GUNTER’S-LINE ,_ is the common Line of 
Numbers, invented firft by Mr. Gunter, and fo com- 
monly known that there isno need of a Defcription 


_of it here ; it being not only done by the Inventor 


in his Book of the Seftor, but alfo by Everard, 
Brown, Partridgz, in their Sliding Rules, and almoft 
every one that hath written of Prattical Mathema- 
ticks, See Vol, II. 


GUN- 


GULBE, in Archite@ure , the fame with! y 


taining ;5 of a Line: A Lineis;§ of an Inch, an a 


GULF, in Geography, isa Part of the Oceanor — 


Chk 


made in Wood or Brafs, curioufly contrived to find 
the Hour of the Day and Azimuth, with moft Pro- 
pofitions of the Globe; as alfo Heights and Diftan- 
ces. 

You have a full Defcription of it in Mr. Gunter’s 
Book of the Sector; but ’tis by no means fo good 
to find the Hour of the Day as Mr. Colins’s Qua- 
drant: See Quadrant. : 

GUNTER’S-SCALE, called by the Common 

Seamen ufually, The Gunter, is a large plain Scale, 
with the Lines of Artificial Sines and Tangents fit- 
ted fo to a Line of Numbers, that they can by the 
Compaffes work all Queftions in plain Dialling, gefc. 
with tolerable Exa‘tnefs,, if the Scale be large and 
good. It hath its Name for being the Invention of 
the above-named Mr. Gunter, and is now common- 
ly put on all our Scales, and on our SeStors, where 
they are ufually called; The Artificial Lines. 

GUNWALE, or Gunnel of a Ship, is that Piece 
of Timber which reaches on either fide of the Ship 
from the Half:Deck to the Fore-caftle, being the 
uppermoft Bend which finifheth the upper Works of 
the Hull in that Part, and wherein they put the 

Stanchions which fupport the Wafte-Trees; and 

this is called the Gunwale, whether there be Guns 

in the Ship or no: And the lower Part of any 

Port, where any Ordnance are, is alfo termed the 
 Gunwal?, ; 

GURGULIO, the fame with Czon, or the Epi- 
glottzs ; which fee. : 

GUTTA Rofacea, is a Rednefs with Pimples, 
wherewith the Cheeks, Nofe, and whole Face is 
deformed, as if it were fprinkled with red Drops; 
Thefe Pimples or Wheals often increafe to that de- 
gree, that they render the Face rough and horrid, 
and the Nofe monftroufly big, 

GUTTA-SERENA, or Amaurofis, is a Dimnefs, 
or even total Lofs of the Sight, caufed by a Watery 
Humour flowing down from the Brain upon the 
Optick Nerves. ; 

‘' GUTTA, or Drops, in Architecture are cer- 

tain Parts in Form of little Bells, which, to the 
Number of Six, are put below every Triglph in 
the Architravz of the Dorick Order. They are fo 
called ty Architects from their Shape, reprefenting 
the Drops of Water, which haying run along the 
‘Trizlphs, ftill hang under the Clofure between 
the Pillars. f 

GUTTAL-CARTILAGE, in Anatomy, is that 
which includes the third and fourth Griftle of the 
Larynx, which feem to be but one, by reafon of 
the common Membrane with which they are co- 
vered. 

GUTTE de 2 Eau, Drops of Water; thefe in 
Heraldry they paint Argent or White. 

GUTTE de Larmes, when they are Drops of 
Tears, and thefe in Heraldry are painted Blue or 
Azure. , 

GUTTE de Or, Drops of melted. Gold; all 

| which kinds are fometimes born in Efcutcheons, 


* 


{ 


GUNTER’S-QUADRANT, is an Inftrument ] 


R 
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GUTTE de Sang, the Term in Heraldry for 
Drops of Blood born any how in a Coat of Arms; 
if the Drops are of any other Subftance, they are 
called accordingly. 

‘ GUTTORIS Os, the fame that is called Hyoides 

Sa 
_GUVE de Ronde, a Term in Fortification, fig- 
nifying the fame as a fimple ora fingle Tenaille : See 
Tenaulle, 

GUY; a Gy in a Ship, is any Rope ufed to 
keep off things from bearing or falling againft the 
Ship Side when they are to be hoifted in: Thus, if 
any thing is to be haled in over the Gunwale, it is 
gently eaied in by a Gay-Rope faftened ufually to the 
Stanchions of the Wafte-Trees, 

That Rope alfo which is made faft to the Fore- 
maft at one End, and is reeved thto’ a fingle Block 
feized to the Pendant of the Winding-Tackle, and 
then again reeved through another feized to the Fore- 
maft, and whofe Ufe is to hale forward the Pen- 
dant of the Winding-Tackle, is alfo called a Guy. 

GYMNASTICKS, that Part of Phyfick which 
treats of the Rules that are to be obferved in all 
forts of Exercifes, in order to the Prefervation of 
Health. This is {aid to be invented by one Herodi- 
cus, born at Selymbra a City of Thrace, ox, as fome 
fay, at Lewtini in Sicily; He was Brother to Geor- 
&tws the Famous Rhetorician and Philofopher. 

This Herodicws was at firft Mafter of an Academy, 
where young Gentlemen came to learn Warlike and 
Manly Exercifes; and whom he obferving to be 
very Healthful on that Account, he made Exercife 
become an Art, in reference to the Recovery of 
Men out of Difeafes, as well as.preferving them 
from them, and called it Gysnaffick, which he 
made a great Part of his Practice of Phyfick: But 
Hippocrates, who was his Scholar, blames him fome- 
times for his Exceffes in this kind of Phyfick, and 
his want of Judgment in preferibing this Method of 
Cure.in Fevers, ¢?c. And Plato, in his Phedr. ex- 


| claims againft him with great warmth on this Ac- 


count, and faith, he ufed to enjoin his Patients to 
walk from Athens to Megara, (which is about 2. 
Miles) and to come home again on Foot ‘as they 
went, as foon as ever they had once but touch’d the 
Walls of the City. 

GYNACIA, in general, are the Accidents inci- 
dent to Women; but Hippocrates takes them more 
ftrictly for the Courfes. Blanchard. 

GYN/ECOMASTUM, is the growing of the 
Breafts. Blanchard. 


‘GYRON, an Ordinary in He- 
raldry, confifting of two ftreight 
Lines iffuing from divers Parts of 
the Efcutcheon, and meeting in . 
the Feffe Point; thus, 

He beareth Sanguine a Gyron i[- 
fuing from the Decter Point Or. 

y 
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ABEAS Corpora, is a Writ that lies for the 
EH bringing in a jury, or fo many of them 

as tefule to come upon the Venire facias, 
for the Trial of a Caufe brought to iffue. , 

HABEAS Corpus, is a Writ which a Man Indi&t- 
ed for a Trefpafs before Jultices of Peace, ot in a 
Coutt of any Franchi’e, and being apprehended 
and imptifoned for the fatne, may have out of the 
King’s-Bench, to remove himfelf thither at his own 
Cofts, and to anfwer the Caufe there. 

And the Order of this Cafe is, firft to procure a 
Certiorars out of the Chancery, directed to the faid 
Juftices For the removing of the Indiément into 
the King’s Bench; and upon that, to procure this 
Writ to the Shetiff, for the caufing of his Body to 
be brought at a Day. 

HABENDUM, is a Word of Form in a Deed 
ot Conveyance, every of which muft have two 
Patts, viz. the Premifes, and the Habendum. 

The Office of the Premifes is to exprefs the 
Names of the Grantor, Grantee, and the Thing 
granted. 

The Office of the Habendum is to limit the 
Effate fo, that the general Implication of the Eftate, 
which (by Conftruction of Law ) paffeth into the 
ees is by the Habendum controlled and qua- 
lified. 

HABERE facias Seifinam, is a Writ Judicial, 
which lieth where a Man hath recovered Lands in 
the King’s-Court, directed to the Sheriff, and com- 
minding him to give Sez/in of the Land recovered. 
This Writ is fometimes iffuing out of the Records 
of a Fine, 
County where the Land lieth, and commanding 
him to give the Cognifee, or his Heirs, Szifin of 
the Land whereof the Fine is levied, which Writ 
lieth within the Year after the Fine or Judgment, 
upon a Scire facias, and may be made in divers 
Forms. : 

There is alfo a Writ called Habere factas Seifinam, 
ubi Res babuit annum, diem, &9 vaftum ; which lies 
for the Delivery of Land to the Lord of the Fee, 
after the King has taken his Due of Lands of him 
that was convicted of Felony. 

HABERE facias vifum, is a Writ that lies in di- 
vers Cafes, where view is to be taken of the Lands 
or Tenements in queftion. 

HABITUDE, is 2 Difpofition of the Mind or 
Body, acquir’d by reiterated or repeated Acts; as 
Skill and Knowledge in the Sciences, Virtue, 
Vice, Excellence in Painting, Writing, Dancing, 

FC. 

OTRLOSIS, according to fome, is a reflected In- 
verfion of the Eye-lid. 

HEMALOPS, the Extravafation of Blood a- 
bout the Eye, occafior’d by a Blow or Contufion, 
commonly called a Blue Eye: Alfo the Rednef of 
the Eyes proceeding from an Inflammation, or the 
Ditenfion of the Blood-Velfels in the Eye, or that 
which we call a Bload-+hotten Ey2. pats 

HEMATOSIS, the fame with Sanguification ; it 
is performed in all the Parts of the Body, and not in 
aty peculiar Part, as the Heart, Liver, Spleen, as 
fome formerly imagined: See Blood. : 

HEMODIA, a painful Numnefs of the Teeth, 
proceeding from the Irritation of the Membranes 


executoty, directed to the Sheriff of the 


HAL 


that furround their Roots, or of the Nerves that 


are difper‘ed through their Subfance. “Tis ufutally 


occafioned by the eating of Acid Fruits, or the Vo- 
mitil 
Englifb, that the Teeth are fet on Edge. 
HEMOPTYSIS, is the fpitting of Blood from 
the Lungs, which proceeds either from a fweating 
out at the Glandules of the Larynx, with which 
its Tunick is cloathed within; to wit, when the 
Openings of the Arteries are too much relaxed; or 
from fome gteat Veffels that are broke, or out of 
the little Bladders of the Lungs themfelves. Blan- 
chard. 
HEMORHAGIA, is a Flux of Blood at the 
Noftrils, Mouth, or Eyes, é¢c. 
HAMORRHOIDES, are Swelling Inflammati- 


ons in the Re&fum, or about the Fandament, red 


and painful, which fometimes fend forth Blood or 
Matter. Blanchard. 

HEMORRHOIDICAL-VEINS, are either J1- 
ternal ot External. 

The Internal are Branches of the third and laft 
Divifion of the Vena Mefenterica, which is it felf 
the right Branch of the Porta; This is fpread thro” 
the Middle cf the Me/enterivm, and goes to that 
Part of the Colon which lies on the Left Side to the 
Retlum, and thence dewn to the Anus. 

The External Hemorrhotdal-Veins arife from the 
Vena Hypogaftrica, and fometimes from a double 
Branch of it {pfeading about the Sphincter of the 


Anus; and this Hypogaftrick-Vein is, in it felf, 


Part of the Internal Branch of the Vena Ihaca. 
HEREDE <Abdvéfo, is a Writ that lieth fora 
Lord, who having the Wardthip of his Tenant 
under Age, by Right cannot come by his Body, for 
that he is conveyed away by another, 
HAEREDE deliberando alit qui habet cuftodiam 


terre, is a Writ directed to the Sheriff, willing hint 
to command one, having the Body of him that is — 
Ward to another, to deliver him to him, whofe 


Ward he was by reafon of his Lord. 


HARETARE, in Law, fignifies to give a Right 
of Inheritance, or make the Donation Hereditary 


to the Grantee and his Heirs. 


HERETICO Comburendo, is a Writ that lies — 


againft him that is a Heretick; wiz. that having 
once been conviéted of Here/y by his Bithop, and 


having abjured it, afterwards falling into it again, _ 


or into fome other, is thereupon committed to 
the Secular Power. Sir Edward Coke, in his 12th 
Report, Fol. 93. is of Opinion, that this Writ lies” 
not at this Day. ‘ 

HAILE; to Aaile a Ship, is either to call to her 
to know from whence fhe is, and whither fhe is. 
bound; or elfe to falute her, and with her 
Health. a 

HALE; to hale a Ship, is the fame thing as 
what we call pulling a-fhore. 

HALF-MOON,, in Fortification, is an Out- 
work that hath only two Faces, forming together a 
Saliant-Angle, which is flanked by fome Part of the 
Place, and of the other Baftions. 

Thefe Half Moons are fometimes raifed before 
the Curtain, when the Ditch is a little wider than 
it ought to be; in which Senfe ‘tis much the fame 
with a Ravelin, only the Gorge of an Half-Mocn 
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of Acid Humours: We commonly fay in © 
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is made bending in like a Bow or Crefcent, and is 

_. moft times ufed to cover the Point of a Baftion, 
Whereas Ravelins are placed before the Curtain; 
but they are Defective, as being ill Flanked. 

'  HALLIARDS, ina Ship, are thofe Ropes. by 
which they hoife up all her Yards. The Crofs- 
Jack and the Sprit-fail Yard indeed have no Hal- 
ards, becaufe they are always flung; tho’ in {mall 
Craft, or Veflels, they have Hallards to the Sprit- 
fail Yard. 

HALO, or Halos, is a certain Meteor in Form of 
a bright Circle or Ring that furrounds the Sun, 
Mé6n, or Star, but more efpecially the Moon. 
* Thefe Hale's’ or 
edlour'd like the Rainbow: And our Incomparable 


Sir Ifaac Newton gives a Hint of the Solution of | 
this Phenomenon in his Opticks, Pag. 111. thew- | ‘ 


ing that it arifes from the Sun or Moon’s fhining 
_ thro’ a thin Cloud, confifting of Globules of Hail 


or Water all of the fame Size. And he gives you | 


two Obfervations of his own, of the actual Ap- 


pearance of colour’d Halos; one about the Sun, | 


june 1692; the other round the Moon, Febr. 19. 
1694, at Night. 

HALO, is a reddifh Spot or Circle of Fleth 
which furrounds each Nipple in the Breafts of 
Women. 

_ HANDSPIKE, is a Wooden Leaver, with which, 
at Sea, they Traverfe the Ordnance, or heave with- 
alin a Windlafs to weigh up the Anchor. 


' HARIOT, ot Herict, in Law, is taken for the |. 


beft Cattle that a Tenant hath at the Hour of his 
Death, due to the Lord by Cuftom. And there is 

Hariot Service and Hariot Cuftom. Hariot Service is 

after the Death of a Tenant in Fee-fimple; and Ha- 

riot Cuftom is after the Death of a Tenant for Life. 
Alfo Hariot Service is often expre(s’d in the Grant 
ofa Man, that he holds by fuch Service to pay Ha- 
riot at the Time of his Death, that holdeth in Fee- 
fimple. Hariot Cuftom is when Hariots have been 
paid Time out of Mind by Cuftom, and this may 
be after the Death of a Tenant for Life: And for 
this the Lord may diftrain and feize; but of right, 
“neither the Lord nor Officer fhould take FHlariot, be- 
fore it be prefented at the next Court holden ‘after 

the Tenant is dead, that fuch a Beaftis due for a 

Hariot. \f the Lord purchafe Part of the Tenancy, 
| Hartt Service is extinguith’d; but it is not fo in: 
Hariot Cufiom. And if the Lord ought to have a 
Harioi when his Tenant dieth, and the Tenant de- 
vifeth away all the Goods, yet the Lord fhall have 
the Hartot, for the Law preferreth the Cuftom be- 
fore the Devife, 

_ HARMONIA, is, in fome Authors, an Anatomi- 
cal Term, and fignifies the fame with Mendofa Su- 
turd, viz. a jointing together the Bones of the Head, 
particularly thofe of the Nofe and Palate, by a 
fireight Line. 

_ HARMONICAL Proportion, or Mufical, is 

when, of four Numbers, As the Firft: Is to the 

| Fourth ;: So is the Difference of the Firt and 

| Second : To the Difference of the Third and 

' Fourth. 

As 5:8 : 12: 30, are Mufical Proportionals, 
‘ becaufe § : 30 :: 8—5 > 30—12:: 3: 18, 
Suppofe in Species the four Terms A, M, N,E, let 
babe, 4:2 ::M—As BN 
Wherefore 4 E—AN=ME— AE. Thefe 


Terms being rightly ordered, “twill be ae 


2A mae MM 
| EM 
| =F. ———_ — 
pand et i 


| the firft above the fecond ; 


Crowns do fometimes appear | 


In Words thus: ’ 


If the Re@angle, contained under the fir! and 
third. Terms, be divided by the Excefs of twice 
. the Quotient ' will be 
the fourth Term in Harmonical or Mufical Propor- 
tion: Wherefore it is neceflary the Terms fhould 
be fo given, that the donble of thie firt may exceed 
the fecond. 
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A Right Line, as A D, is {aid tolbe divided Ffyp-) 
monically, if being cut into 3 Parts, 4B, B C, and 


CD, the Cafe be fo, that as the Whole 4D (or Z. fy 


is to either Extream @orc :: 0 fhall the other Bx 
tream be ; to the indeterminate Part 27: That BS Sots 
Zieiiaims Wheeler Zm =a. 
And to divide any given Right Line thus farijo: 
nically, as fuppofe A D; ) 
From either End of it draw a Right Line, as DG, 
making an Angle with it, and of any Length: Cons: 
neé the End of this Line with the other End 4, by 


drawing 4 G; and then taking any Point, as B, at 


pleafure, in the given Line thete draw FF paral- 
lel to DG, andin it take BE equal to BF; then: 
draw EG, and that fhall find the Point GC requi-) 
red; and then calling, as above, the whole Line 
LZ AB ie 2i:)B GC wsande Glogs Ga I fay 
ZL LCT. 
For the Triangles ADG, AB Fand BEC 
are all fimilar; and confequently 4D: AB:: 
DG: BF::orasDG:toBF=8FE; butas DG: 
BE:: CD : BC; (by working about the equal An- 
gles Dand EBG:) Wherefore, by Equality, 4D : 


| AB::CD:CB;thatis, Z:a::c:m. Q.E.D. 


And from hence ’tis plain, That the Ratio of the 
whole Line 4D to the Segment B, may be taken 
at pleafure: But that the intermediate Part BC, 
muft be lefs than’either 4B or CD, 

HARMONY, is an agreeable or pleafing Union 
between two or more Sounds, continuing together 
at the fame time, 

Harmony is naturally produced by Confonances,’ 
but Art has difcover'd the way to make it yet more 
agreeable, by the Mixture of Dz/fonances. 

HARPINGS, in a Ship, is properly her Breadth 
at the Bow; tho’fome call the Ends of the Bends, 
which are faftened into the Stem, by the fame’ 
Name. ; ; 

HATCHES of'a Ship, are the Doors in the Mid- 
fhip, or between the Main-maft and Fore-maft, by’ 
which any Goods of Bulk are let down into’ the 
Hold. Hence the ‘ie. 7 

HAT CH-WAY, is that Place which is directly 
over the Hatches; fo that to lay a thing’into the_ 
Haich-way, is to put it fo that the Hatches ‘cannot 
be come at, or opened. PO aa PS 
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The Heat of the Sun for any fimall Portion of 
Time, is always as a Reétangle, contain‘d under 
the Sine of the Angle of Incidence of the Ray pro- 
ducing Heat at that Time. 


it: For the moft part it is accompanied with an Ul- 


chard. 299. 

HEEL ; that part of the Foot of any Maft which 
is pared away flanting on the aftward fide of the 
Foot, in order that the Maft may be flayed after- 
ward on, the Seamen call the Heel of the Maft ; 
but the Heels of the Top-mafts aré Squares, and in 
that they put the Fid of the Top-maft. 

Alfo if a Ship lie on one fide, whether fhe be a- 
ground or a-float, they fay She Heels offward, or to 
the Shore, a-ftarboard, or a-port. 

HEGEMONICA,, are the Principal Actions in a 
Humane Body, as the Actions Animal and Vital. 
Blanchard. 

HEGIRA, a Term in Chronology, fignifying the 
Epocha, or Account of Time ufed by the Arabians 
and Turks, who begin their Computation from the 
Day that Mahomet was forced to make his Efcape 
from the City of Mecca, which happen’d on Friday, 
| Fuly 16. A.D. 622. under the Reign of the Empe- 
ror Heracleus. 

HEIGHT of a Figure, is ‘the Perpendicular Line 
drawn from the Top to the Bafe (fometimes pro- 
duced) either within the Figure or without it. 

HEIGHT of the Pole: See Altitude of the Pole. 

HEIR, a Word having not altogether the fame 
Signification with Civilians; who call Hereden, 
qui ex teflamento fuccedit in univerfuin jus Teftato- 
v7; as in Common Law, which calls him Hezr that’ 
fucceeds by Right. of Blood in any Man’s Lands or 
Tenements in Fee; for by the Common Law no- 
thing pafleth Jure Hereditatz, but only Fee: Move- 
ables, or Chattels immovable, are given by Te- 
flament to whom the Teftator lifteth, or elfe are at 
the Difpofition of the Ordinary, to be diftributed 
as he in Confcience thinketh meet. Every Heir, 
having Lands by Defcent, is bound by the binding 
Aéts of his Anceftors, if he be named, Ove fentit 
commodum, fentire debet €¢ onus. . 

HELCYDRA, are certain little Ulcers, thick 
and red; and in the Skin of the Head, like the 
Nipples of the Breafts, which fend forth Matter. 
Blanchard. 

HELIACAL-RISING, is when a Star, having 
been under the Sun’s Beams, gets from the fame fo 
as to be feen again. 

HELIACAL-SETTING, is when a Star, by the 
near Approach of the Sun, firft becomes inconfpicu- 
ous; this is. reckon’d in the Moon but at 17 De- 
grees diftance, or thereabouts; but in other Stars, 
*tis affoon as they get diftant, or come near the Sun 
by the Space of a whole Sign. as 

HELICE Major and Mor, the fame with Urfz 
Major and Minor. 

ELICOSOPHY, is the Art of Delineating all 
forts of Spiral Lines in Plano. i 

HELIOCENTRICK Place of a Planet, is faid 
to be fuch, as it would jappear to us from the Sun, 
if our Eye were fixd in its Center. 


The Excellent Sir J/aac Newton, at the End of his 
Opticks, juft now publifh’d, renders it probable , 
tho’ he propofes it but as a Query; That Flame 1s 
a Fume, Vapour, or Exhalation heated red hot ; 
that is, fo hot as to fhine: Becaufe Bodies don’t 
flame without emitting a copious Fume, and this 
Fume burns in the Flame. , 

The Jgnis Fatuus, is a Vapour fhinin without 
Heat, and there feems to’be the fame difference be- 
tween the Vapour and Flame, as between rotten 
Wood fhining without Heat, and burning Coals of 
Fire. In diftilling hot or ardent Spirits, if the Head 
of the Still be taken off, the afcending Vapour will 
take Fire at the Flame of a Candle , and be turn’d 
into Flame; and the Flame will run along the Va- 
pour from the Candle to the Still. , 

Some Bodies heated by Motion or Fermentation, 
if the Heat grow intenfe, fume copioufly ; and if 
thé Heat be great enough, the Fumes will fhine and 
become Flame. Metals in Fufion ufually don’t Flame 
for want of a copious Sulphur; except Spelter, which 
Fumes copioufly, and thereby flames. 

All Flaming Bodies, as Old Tallow, Wax, Wood, 
Foffil-Coals, Pitch, Sulphur, g¢fc. by Flaming wafte 
and vanifh into burning Smoke; which Smoke, if 
the Flame be put out, is very thick and vifible, and 
fometimes fmells ftrongly, but in the Flame’ lofes 
its Smell by Burning; and according to the Na- 
ture of the Smoke, thé Flame is of feveral Colours, 
as that of Sulphur is Blue, that of Copper open’d 
with Sublimate, Green, that of Tallow, Yellow, 
&ac. Smoke pafling through Flame cannot but grow 
ted hot, and red hot Smoke can have! no other ap- 
pearance but that of Flame. a 

As great Bodies probably conferve their Heat the 
longeft, fo the Reafon of it feems to. be, That their 
Parts heat one another: Whence fee: denfe, and 
fix'd. Bodies, when heated beyond fuch a Degree, 
may emit Light fo copioufly, as by the Emiffion and 
Reaétion of its Light, and the RefleGions and Re- 
actions of its Rays within its Pores’to grow ftill 
hotter, till it come to fuch a Period of Heat, as is 
that of the Sun? Wherefore we may fuppofe the 
Sun and fix’d Stars to be great Earths vehemently 
hot, whofe Heat is conferved by the Greatnefs of 
the Bodies, and the ‘mutual Action-and Reattion 
between them and the Light which they emit ; and 
whofe Parts are’kept from fuming away, not ‘only 
byitheir Fixity, but alfo by the vaft Weight. and 
Denfity of the Atmofpheres incumbent upon them, 
and very ftrongly prefling them, and condenfing the 
Vapours which arife from them. See Vol. I? 
A HEAVE, at’ Sea; fignifies to throw away, or to 
fling any thing over-board , this they call, Heaving 
zt over-board; alfo.turning about the Capftan, is 
called, Heaving at the Capftan; likewife when a | 
Ship being at Anchor, rifeth and falleth by the force } 
of the Waves, fhe is faid, To Heave and Set. | 

HEAULME, (or as they write it, Heawme) is the 
Herald’s Term for an Helmet, or Head-piece. — 
HEAVY Bodies Defcent: See Defcent of heauy 
Bodies. ait Hae 

HEBRAISM, is the proper Idiom of the Hebrew | 
"Pongae, © aos gh 8 Mant ne 

HECTICA, is°a Continued Fever, arifing from, 
the very Habit of the Body, and introduced ina, 
lofg-Time; and has'fo rooted it felf. into the very, 
Conftitntion ,that. it is very difficult ever to cure ; 


f 


\ 


Heliocen- 


cer of the Lungs, Leannefs, anda Cough. Blan. . 
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Heliocentrick Latztud: of a Planet. 


If the outer Circle reprefent the Orbit of the 
Earth round the Sun, and then the inner one be 
placed fo as to be inclined to the Plane of the other 
(for which reafon it appears in the form of an El- 
lipfis) when the Planetis in N or 2 (which Points 
are call'd its Nodes) it will appear in the Ecliptick, 
and fo have no Latitude; but ifit move to P, then 
being feen by the Sun, it will appear to decline 
from the Ecliptick, or to have Latitude, and the In- 
clination of the Line © P to the Plane of the E- 
cliptick, is called the Planet’s Heliocentrick Lati- 
tude, and the Meafure of it is the Angle P © q, fup- 
pofing the Line P q to be perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Ecliptick: And this Heliocentrick Latitude 
will be continually increafing till it come to the 
Point 4, which they call the Limit or utmoft Ex- 
tent of it, and then it will decreafe again till it 
come to nothing in WV; after which it will increafe 
again till it come to B; and laftly, be decreafing 
again till the Planet come to be inn, Gc. 

HELIOSCOPES, are a fort of Telefcopes fitted fo 
as to look on the Body of the Sun without Offence 
to the Eyes. : : 

Of thefe. Dr. Hook hath written a little Trad, 
and propofes, that by inferting 4 Reflecting. Glaffes 
into a Telefcope, the Sun’s Rays fhall, come to the 


this Way the Dostor prefers to all others.’ 

But without any fuch long Apparatus, Mr.: Ha- 
en's Way, of only ufing a Plane-Glafs black’d at the 
lame of aLamp or Candle on one Side and placed 

between the Eye-Glafs and the Eye, will anfwer the 
Defign of an Heliofcope very well: The Truth of 
which I have often found my felf by Experience. 

HELIX, is the Exterior Brim of the Ear, fo cal- 

‘ded from its winding. The Interior is called Sca- 
| pha. ops a 
HELIX, in Geometry, is the fame with Spiral ; 
which fee. _ . ce ig : 
HELLENISM, is the Imitation in Latin, or any 
) other Language, of the proper Idiom of the Greek 
' Tongue. 


HELM, or Tiller of a Ship, is that Beam or Piece 
Of Timber that is faftened into the Rudder 5 and fo 
“comes forward into the Steerage, where he that ftands 
at Helm fteers the Ship, by holding the Whip-ftaff 
in his Hand, .a piece of Wood for that purpofe, fa- 
| ftened into the Hein. 


| The Terms. of Art belonging to the Helin, are, 


; yet Hs PRA 
4. Port the Helm ;That is, Put the Helm over to 
\the Left Side of the Ship. er Li 


Tele Starboard the Helm ; 


Eye, but with ;{, part of their uftal Strength. And | 


That is, Put it tothe 
Right fide of the Ship. 


3. Right the Helm, or Helm a Mid-phip; that is, 
Keep it even with the Middle of the Ship. 


Bear up the Heln; That is, Let the Ship 90 more 
large before the Wind. 

5. Bear up round; That is, Let, the. Ship go di- 
rely before the Wind, in the Middle between her 
tio, Sheets. : 

HELM alfo, with the Chymifis, is the Head of 
any Still or Alembick, becaufe °tis in Figure fome- 
thing like an Helmet, or Steel Cap, ufed by the Ca- 
valry in War: So that to bring a thing over the Hel, 
is the fame as to force it by Fire up to the Top of 
the Veffel, that it may diftil down into the Receiver 
by the Nofe or Beak of the Head ; and when tifey 
fay , That fuch a Thing cannot be brought over the 
Helm, they mean, ’tis of too fix’d a’ Nature to be, 
taifed into Vapour, or Salt, by the Force of Fire, 

HELMINTHAGOGUES, or Helminthicks, are 
Medicines that expel Worms, or bring ‘em away by 
Stool. Blanchard. 

HELOS, or Clavus, is a round, white 5 callous 
Swelling of the Foct like the Head of a Nail, and 
fixed in the Roots of the hard Skin of the Foot. 
Blanchard. 

HEMERALOPIA, or Acies notturna, is when 
one fees better in the Night than in the Day. Blan- 
chard. 

HEMICRANIA, is a Head-ach in either Part of 
the Brain. 

HEMIPAGIA, the fame that Hemicrania, 

HEMIPLEGIA, is a Palfie on one Side below 
the Head, proceeding from an Obftra@ion in one 
part or other of the Spinal Marrow; ot from a 
Blow ; whence it comes to pafs, that the Animal 
Spirits are obftructed in their Paffage: Blanchard. 

HEMIPLEXIA, the me with Hemiplegia. 

HEMISPHERE, is the Half of a Globle or Sphere 
when ‘tis fuppofed to be cut, thro’ the Center in the 
Plane of one of its greateft Circles. Thus the E- 
quator divides the Terreftrial,Globe into the Nor 
thern and Southern Hemifphere; and the Equinodial, 
the Heavens after the fame manner. 

The Horizon alfo divides the Earth into 2 Hemi- 
{pheres, the cne Light, and the other Dark, accor- 
ding as the Sun is above or below that Circle, 

Alfo Maps or Prints of the Heavens, Conftellati- 
ons, €4c. pafted on Boards, are fometimes called 

2un|pheres, but ufually Planifpheres. 

~The Writers of Opticks prove, that a Glafs EL-mi- 
[pbere unites the Parallel Rays at the Diftance of a 
Diameter and one third of a Diameter from the Pole 
of a Glas. Molyneux Dioptr. Nov. P94 

HEMITRITAUS, an Irregular Intermitting Fee 
ver that returns every Day, but with this Difference 
from a Quotidian, that the Fit comes twice every 
other Day. ; 

HENDECAGON, in Geometry, isa Figure that 
hath 11 Sides, and as many Angles. 

Hendzecagon, in Fortification, is taken for a Place 
defended by 11 Baftions. 

HENIOCHUS, one of the Northern Conftella- , 
tions of fix’d Stars : See Auriga. : 

HEPAR, the Liver, is a Flethy large Vifeus, pla- 
ced in the Right Hypochondrium ; its Convex and 
Upper-fide reaches alittle beyond the Cartilago Xi- 
phordes,: and touches the Diaphragm; its Concave 
and Under-fide covers the Pylorus, and part of the 
Stomach, as alfo part of the Colon, all the Duode- 
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num $a part of the Fejunum, and of the Omentum ; 
and when we are itanding , its loweft Extremity 
reaches near to the Navel. 

Jés Figure is almott round and pretty thick ; "its 
upper Convex-fide being fmooth and equal, but the 
lower Concave one by no means fos. In its Middle 
atid Fore-part it is divided intd two, by a Fiffure 
where the Umbilical Veffels enter. The Gall-Blad- 
der is faftened to its Under-fide, where are three E- 
minénces that the Ancients called Porte, of which 
dure paffes for a little Lobe. ! 

— When it is full of Blcod, it is of a dark red Co- 
lour s but’ when the Blood is wath’d out of it, 1t 
looks pale ard feels foft. 

ir is fafer’d to the Rody by two Ligaments + 

The fir, which is large and ftrong, comes from 
the Peritonarn, that covers the Diaphragm, and pe- 
sietrating the SubRance of the Liver, joins the Cap- 
(aM of the Porta. 

The fecondis the Umbilical Vein, it comes from 
the ‘Navel, and enters by the great Fiffure of ‘the 
Liver to join the Porta: After the Birth it’ degene- 
rates into a Ligament, ‘but is of little Ufe for the 
faftening the Liver: Tis covered with a common 
Membrane from the Peritoneum, befides that every 


Loke and Gland has its proper Membrane: The. 


cémmon Membrane of the Liver being raifed, its 
Subfiance appears, which is compoted of feveral 
Lobes of Glands, of a 
bé*diftinguifh’d in the Liver of Men: Thefe Lobes 
aredipoted: all along the Sides of each Branch of” 
the Veffels in the Liver, they are every one cover'd 
with a proper Membrane, and tyd to one another 
by other Membranes in fuch a.manner, as that they 
leave al’o little Intervals betwixt them, which are 
niofe-vifible in Fifh, and other imperfect Animals ;, 
every Lobe receives fmall Veffels, which are conti- 


niicd to the little Glands of which each Lobe is com- 


pofed. e Wie 
The Veltels of the Liver, ate the Vena Cava and 
the Porta; they, are accompanied with many. final] 
Branches of the Arterics, which come from the | 
Caliack and Mefenterica Superior, which two brin 
tlie Blood for the Nourithment of the Liver: The 
Pojta brings ‘the Blood full of Bile for Secretion, 
and the Cava carries back the Blood that remains 
fiom both: The Vena Porta,and the Cava enter the 
Liver by its Concave-fide, 
puted through all irs Subflance : 
a Branch of the one, 
fo that cach Lobe, and ¢ach Gland in the, Lobe, 
whether onthe Convex, or ‘on the Concave-fide, 
receive the fame Veflels. ry 

The Vena Porta diftharges by the Extremity of 
it8 Bratiches, the Blood, as.yet full of Bile, into the 
hietle Glands: 
Perenchyma of the Liver iscompofed , where being 
feparated from the Bile, whith is taken up by the 
Bilary Veels Civhich accompany the Branches of 
the'Porta) and carried to the Gall-Bladder or .Duo- 
denum,, it is cartied back. by the Branches of the 
Casa + itxctdives'its Nerves from the Plexus T'pa- 
ficus of the Intercoftal Nerve. 

PRefides thefé Veffels, the 1 
Veffels, moft of which pet info the conglobated 
Glands, neat the Porta, on the Concave-fide of the 
Liver, from. thence the Lynepha is caxxicd by other 
Lymphaticks, to the Recepteculay Chyl, 

MWe come now to the Excretory Veftels of the 
Liver ; which ares the Veficula Felis, avd Poris Bi- 
Lavitis.: The Veficula Fells, or Gall-Bladder, is fixed 
to’the Con-ave-fide of the, Liver ; its Figure is like 
tharof a Pear? ’tis of a different Bignefs almoft in 


| upwards , 


likewife in an Human. From the Neck of the Gall-* 


Conick Figure, not eafily to’ 


ries from thé Celiaca Dextra, 
The. Porus Bilarius is another Excretory Vetter 


and are equally diftri-. 
Where cyer there is | 
there is'a Branch of the other ; 


| faid, at the end of the DuStus Cyfiicus, for the 


fe which form the’ Lobes, of which the” 


Liver has Lymphatick, 
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every Subject; the big 


geft is about the Bignels of a 
little Hen’s Feg ; when the 


Liver is im its. natural 


Situation, the bottom or largeft Part of the Blad- 


der is downwards, and the Neck or narroweft Part 
and the Point touches the Stomach, as 
well as the Colon, where it frequently dyes them 
Yellow! This Bladder is compofed of three Coats, 
the outermoft is “common to. it with the Liver ; 
the next which is proper to it, is thickand folid; 
compofed of Tranverfe, Oblique, and Streight Fi- 
pres: The third is thin and nervous: This laft 
Coat is cover’d within’by a kind of Cruft or Mucus, 
which preferyes it againft the Acrimony of the Bile; 
Malpighius has remarked tome little Glands be- 
tweenvits Coats, where the Cyftick Arteries end; 
which gave him Ground to think that it‘was the fame 
in the Porus Bilarius. The Bile is brought into the 
Gall-Bladder by fome fmall Veffels which anife from, 
the neighbouring Glands, and uniting , form One or. 
two Pipes which open at the Neck of the Bladder : 
Thefe Ducts I could never difcover in any Liver. 
but an Ox’s, though T have reafon to think they are 


Bladder there goes a Fipe, not in a ftreight Line. 
with the Bladder, but as it were more deprefs'd in® 
the Livet-: itis called Duftus Chyfticus; fome fmall? | 
Bilary Duéts open likewife into it, and its inner” 

Membrané has feveral Ruge , which retard the Mo-. + 
tion of the Bile. To this Pipe (which is about the” 

bignefs of a Goofe- Quill) is joyn’d another, called,’ 
Duétus Hepaticus, or 


goes obliquely to the lower end of the Duodenum, — 
or the beginning of Fejumum : 
the firft Coat, it rans neat two Fingers breadth be= 

tween the Coats, before it opens the Cavity of the — 


Inteftine $ which oblique Tnfertion ferves inftead of’ my 


a Valve, to hinder the Bile to return into Du&fus ° 
Commninis, having once enter’d the Inteftine. The‘ 
Gall-Bladder has two Veins from the Porta 5 which? 
are called Cyftice Gemelle ; it has fome fmall Arte- 

and fome Lymphaticks," 


of the Liver; it has as many Branches'as the Vena _ 


Porta, which it accompanies through every TLobe* 


and Gland in \ 
of’ the one, there is a Branch of the other, 
two_are enclofed in one common Capfule, asin a? 


Sheath +The Ufe of this Capfule is to facilitate the 


Blood’ and Bile, by the Contraction of’ its 
All thefe Bkanches unite, and make one Pipe of : 
Bignefs of a fmall Quill, which joins , as we have: 
cat= 
rying the Pile’ from the’ Liver to the Inteftines, by? 
the Diétus Communis Cholydochus. Sey 

The fnfertion of the Porms Bilarius into the Duttas’ 
Cyfticus,, is, Oblique , with its Mouth looking, to 
wards the Du&tus Commnuniss by which means tt is 
impoffible that the Bile which comes fiom tie Gifasy, 
can enter the Porus. , ; Laat i 

The Bile which 1s found in’ the Gall: Bladder, is2 
thinner, and different from that which is in the Pos 
rus B ilavids.? This eerie proves by.an Expe- 
riment, which is this, That having tied the Dwéfus* 
Cyfreus, ‘he remarked, that the Bile which came by” 
the Porns Bilarivs was ofa different Tafte, Smelly — 
Colour, atid Confiftency from that in the-Gall Blad | 
der. asa FMI 0; s a 

The Ufe.of the Bile is to, {heath or blunt, the A- 
ids’ of the Chyle } beciiufe’ they beirig’ entangled 
with its Sulphurs ,. thicken it fo. as that it cannot 
be fuffidietitly diluted by the Succus Panitredtious to 
enter the Latteal Veffels; this appears not only re 

€ 


the Liver ; where ever there is a Branch, 


Porus Bilarius; thefe two toge-) 
ther make the Duttus Conmunis Choledochus, which* — 


After it has pierced? 


| 


eran En ee 


and thefe”” ny 


Fibres. 
the: 


i 
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the Analyfis of the Bile, which yields more of a 
Lixivious than of a Volatile Alkaline Salt; but like- 
wife. frdém- what Luhenhoeck has obferved, That of 
the great quantity of Acid Salts he has feen amongit 
the Aliments of the Stomach, he never could find 
any in the Chyle, after it had paffed the Duodenum. 
~~ ‘Becaufe fome Cliyle- is almoft always pafling 
through the Duodenum, therefore it was. neceffary 
that the Bile likewife fhould be continually poured 
into it from the Duétus Hepaticus. \n a Dog; whofe 
Duétus Communis Cholidochus, was near as big as in 
a Man, I have gather'd it at the rate of 2 Drachms 
in an Hour ; but becaufe'a great Quantity of Ali- 
miehts tequires a greater Quantity of Bile, therefore 
according as the Stomach is more or lefs diftended 
_ with Food, it preffes out of the Gall-Bladder a pro- 
portionable Quantity of Gall, to be mix’d with the 
Chyle in the Guts, Dr. Ke7d. . 
' HEPATICK Medicimes ate, for the moft part, 
fuch as are both Diaphoretical and Digretical. 
HEPATICA Vena, the fame with Bajilica. 
HEPATICK Alves, is the fineft fort of Aloes, 
brought commonly from an Mfland in Perfia, called 
_ Succotra, whence the Name Aloes Succotrina: Tis 
called Hepaticky becaufe ‘tis near the Colour of the 
Liver. 
. HEPATICUS Morbus, or Hepatick Flux, is a 
Dejection, of a watery fharp Blood, like the wath- 
ing of Flefh, whenthe nervous Juice,or watery Blood, 
being not rightly concosted, but fharp, is difcharged 
into the Guts: Alfo when black fhining dried Blood 
is driven intothe Guts. The Difeafe is {0 called, be- 
caufe they attributed Sanguification to the Liver. 
Blanchard. 
HEPIALA: See Epzala. 
HEPTAGON, in.Geometry, is a Figure of feve- 
yal Sides and Angles; and is call’d a Regular Hzp- 
tagon, if thofe Sides and Angles be equal. 
HEPTAGON,, in Fortification, is taken for a 
Place that hath 7 Baftions for its Defence: 
HEPTANGULAR Figure, in Geometry, is that 
which confifteth of 7 Angles. 
HEPTHEMIMERIS, is a Cefura in a Latin 
Verfe, where after the third Foot there is an odd 
Syllable, which ferves to help make a Foot with the 
next Word ; asin this: | 


We latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 


~ HERCULIUS Morbus, the fame with Epilepfia. 

HEREDITAMENTS, in Law, fignifies all fuch 
Things immoveable, be they corporeal, or incorpo- 
real, asa Man may have to himfelf and his Heirs, 
by way of Inheritance ; or not being otherwife be- 
queathed, do naturally and of courfe defcend to 
him and his next Heir of Blood, and fall not with- 
in the Compafs of an Executor or Adminiftrator, as 
Chattels do, It is a Word of large extent, and 
much ufed in Conyeyances ; for by the Grant of He- 
veditaments, Wles, Seigniories, Mannors , Houfes 
and Lands of all Sorts, Charters, Rents, Services, 
Advowfons, Commiffions, and whatever may be in- 
herited, will pafS. 

HERETICO Comburendo: See Heretico Com- 
burendo. 
.. HERISSON, in Fortification, is a Beam arm’d 
with a great Quantity of fmall Iron Spikes or Nails, 
haying their Points outward, and is {upported by a 
Pivot, upon which it turns, and ferves inftead of a 
Barrier to block up any Paflage. They are frequent- 
Yy placed before the Gates, and more efpecially the 
Wicket-Doors of a Town or Fortrefs, to fecure thofe 


ut, 
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HERMETICAL Philefophy, is’ that. which prée- 
tends. to folve and explain all the Plienomena of 
Nature, by the three Chymical Principles ; Salr; 
Sulphur, and Mercury. 

HERMETIGAE Phy/ick, is that Hepothefis in the 
Medicitial Art, which refers the Caufe of all Dit 
eafes to Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. 

HERMETICAL Seal, or Hermes’s Seal, or to 
Seal or Stop up any Glafs Herwetzcally, is to heat 
the Neck of the Glafs till tis juft ready to melt, and 
then with a pair of hot Pincers to pinch or clofe it 
together. This way ate all Thrmonieters fealed up, 
and the Chymifts feal up thus a Liquor ina Matrafs, 
or Bolt-head, when they defign it fhould be long 
circulated in a gentle Heats ; 

HERMETICK Art, is the fame with Chymiftry: 
Tis fo called from Hermes, or Mercury; whom 
the Chymifts will needs affert to have been the firft « 
and moft famous Chymift. | 

HERNIA, or Ramex, is properly the Falling of 
the Inteftinesy Cawl, ge?c. by the Proceffes of the 
Peritoneum dilated into the Groin: Alfo a Protube* 
rance of the Navel: The Falling down of ‘the 
Womb is improperly fo called ; as’ alfo {welling ‘in 
the Larynx; winding Tumours of the Spetmatick 
Veffels ; Diftenfions from Flatulent Matter ; watery 
Htimours, or Swellings: Blanchard. 2 HOF 

HERPES, a fpreading and winding Inflamniatioil; 
is two-fold; either Mzharis; or Puftularts, like Mil- 
let-feed, which feizes the Skin only, and itches ¢ 


| or Exedens, confimitigs which sot only feizes the 


Skin, but the Mufcles underneath: The Caufe of it 
is, That the Glandules of the Skin ate too much 
ftuffed with Salt Particles, which are kept there by 
others that are vifcous, whence proceed the little 
Ulcers like Millet-feed that occafion an itching in 
the Skin, which if the Peccant Humour abound, 
they grow into a Cruft, and eat the Parts they ltée 
upon. Blanchard. Noo ae 
HERSE, in Fortification, is a Lattice, or Port- 
cullice, made in the Form of a Harrow; and befet 
with many Iron Spikes. It is ufually hurig by a. 
Cord faften’d to a Moulinet, whichis cut in cafe of 
Surprize, or when the firft Gate is broken with a 
Petard, to the End that the Hz/é may fall, and ftop 
up the Paffage of the Gate, or other Entrance of a 
Fortrefs. Thefe Herfes are alfo often laid in the 
Roads to incommode the March as well of the Horfe, 
as of the Infantry. 
HERSILLON, in Fortification, is a Plank ftack 
with Iron Spikes, for the fame Ufe as the Herfe. 
HETEROCLITES, in Granimar, are fuch Nouns 
as are of different Declenfions in one Number, from 
what they are in the other. : 
_ HETEROCRANIA, is a Pain in one Part or 6- 
ther of the Head. _ Mey 
HETEROGENEAL Nouns , in Graminiar, are 
fuch as have one Gender in the Singular Number, 
and another in the Plural, as Tartarus, Tartara ; 
Locus, Loca; fc. 
HETEROGENEAL Numbers, are mix'd Noin- 
bers confifting cf Whole ones (or Integers) and of 
FraGtions; 4 
HETEROGENEAL Surds, are fach as have dif: 
ferent Radical Signs ; as 


4 $ 5 , 3 1h sab 
V @asands/ bb: f:7, and / 319 .. 


How to feducé Sutds to Homogeneal ones, fee under 


Surds. hoc 
HETEROGENEAL Light, is by out admirable. 

c I Sir If@ac Newton faid to be that which confifts of 

gas which muft of Neceflity be often open’dand | Rays of differing Degrees of Refratigibility 3 


Thiis 3 
the 


a a a 
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the common Light of the Sun or Clouds is Hetero- || 


geneal, being a Mixture of all Sorts of Rays. See 
Colcurs. 

HETEROGENEOUS Particles, are fach as are 
of different Kinds, Natures, and Qualities , of 
which , generally, all Bodies are compofed: And 


diffolved by the Fire, or any Menftruum ; if Parts 
or Principles of different Natures (fuch as Salt, Oul, 
Spirit, Water, and Earth) can be feparated from it; 
thofe are called Heterogeneities (by Helmont ) he- 


from, one another. 
HETEROSCH, in Cofmography, are fuch Inha- 
bitants of the Earth as have their Shadows falling 


but one way ; as thofewho live between the Tro- | 


picks arid Polar Circles, whofe Shadows at Noon in 
North Latitude, are always to the Northward, and 
in South Latitude to the Southward. 

HEXACHORD, a certain Interval of Mufick or 
Concord, commonly called.a Sixth ; and is twofold, 
viz. the Greater‘and Lefer. — 

The Greater Hexachordis compofed-of two grea- 
ter Tones, two leffer Tones, and one greater Semi- 
Tone, which are five Intervals: But the Leffer Hexa+ 
chord, confifts only of two Greater Tones, one Lef- 
fer Tone, and two Greater Semi-Tones. 

-The Proportion of the former, in Numbers, is as 
3 to 5; and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 
. HEXAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure of fix 
Sides and Angles ; and if thofe Sides and Angles be 
equal, ‘tis called a Regular Hexagon, 

HEXAHEDRON, is the fame with the Cube, 
being a Regular-Solid of fix equal Sides or Faces. 
See Regular Bodies. 

The following Figure, being cut in Pafte-board 
and folded up, will reprefent the Hexahedron or 
Cube. 


,HEXASTYLE, an Ancient Building which had 
fix Columns in the Face before, and fix alfo behind, 
and is the fame with the P/eudodipteron, 

HIDROA, are Pimples about the Secret) Parts, 

roceeding from a fharp Humour. Blanchard. 

HIDRONOSUS, is a Fever, wherein the Pati-~ 
ent fweats extremely : The Eng/z/h call it the Sweat- 
img-Sickne{s. Blanchard. 

HIDROTICK Medicines, are thofe that procure 
and promote Sweating : See Sudorificks. 

HIPPEUS, or Equinus, a Comet that fome Wri- 
ters will needs have to relemble a Horfe: But the 
Shape of this kind of Comet is not always alike, 
as being fometimes Ova/, and fometimes imitating a 
Rhomboides. 

Its Train, in like manner, is fometimes fpread 
from the Front or Fore Part; and:at. other times 
from. the Hinder Part : Therefore they are diftin- 
guifhed into Eguimus Barbatus, Equtnus Quadran- 
gularis, and Equinus Ellipticus. ; 

HIPPUS, is an Affection of the Eyes, wherein 
they continually fhake and tremble, and now- and 
then twinckle, as it happensin riding. Blanchard, 

i 


| without any Train or Buth. 


HOM | 
HIRCUS, Hirci, or Hirgui, the Cotners of thi 


Eyes : See Camthus. Blanchard. 


HIRCUS, a fixd Star ; the fame with Capella, * 
HIRCUS, a Name given by fome Writers tog 
fort of a Comet encompaffed by a kind of Mains 


feeming to be rough and hairy , by reafon ‘of itg 
therefore, when in Chymiftry.a Body is analyfed or | 


Rays appearing like Hairs: It is alfo fometimes 


HIRQUUS; the fame with Canthus. Be 


HITCH; i§ @ Sea Word, to catch hold of ahy 


| Thing with a Hook or a ;Rope ; and to hold it faft; 
caufe they are all of very different Kinds or Natures | 


Thus fay they, when the Boat is to be hoifed in, 


Hitch the Tackles into the Rings of the Boat; fo 
Hitch the Fifh-hook'to the Fluke of the Anchor, when 


they are about to weigh the Anchor. 
HOISE : See Hoyfe. 


HOLD, of a Ship, is all that Part of it which lieg 


| between the Keelfon and the Lower-Deck ; wherein, 
| divided by Bulk-heads, are the Steward’s Room, the 


Powder-Room, the Bread-Room, and the Boat- 


fwain’s-Room ; and in a Merchant-Man, the Goods _ | 


or L_ading in general. 


HOLD-OFF, is a Term at Sea, uféd' about hea- Be 


ving in the Cable atthe Capftan : For if it be very 


ftiff and great, or have lain long in a Slimy or Oazy _ 
in by, be 
haled away hard from the Capftan , the Cable will . 
frge or flip back; therefore it imuft be haled away 
as 


Ground, unlefs that Part which is heaved 


aft as it comes in, that the Cable may keep clofe 


about the Whelps: And this Workiscalled Holding= 

off, and may be done by Hand with a fmall Cable; 

but in all: great Ships they either Avld-off with Nip- 

Pers; or elfe bring the Cable alfo to the Jeer-Cap= | 
an ‘ 


HOLLOW-TOWER,, in Fortification, is 2 By! 
Rounding made of the Remainder of two Brifirres, 


to join the Curtain to the Orillon , where the Small- 
Shot are plaid, that they may not be fo much expo- 
fed to the View of the Enemy. And the 

HOLLOW-SQUARE, is a Body of Foot drawn 
up, with an empty Space in the Middle for the Co- 
lours, Drums, and Baggage, facing and covered hy 
the Pikes every way to oppofe the Horfe. 


HOMAGE, is the Submiffion, Promife, and Oath a 


of Service and Loyalty which a Tenant makes to 


his Lord, when he is firft admitted to his Land, | 
which he holds of the Lord in Fee (‘tis probably | 
derived from the Word How ;) becawfe the Form, 
as appointed by Stat. 17. Edw. 2.in thefe Words: 


When a Free-man fhall do Homage to his Lord, of | 
whom he holdeth,in Chief, he fhall hold his Hands | 


together between the Hands of his Lord, and fhall 
fay thus ; ; 


1 become your Man from this Day forth for my Life 
for Member, and for Worldly Honour ; and Pall iM 
you my Faith for the Land I hold of you, faving the 


bs 


an - 


Faith that Lowe unto our Sovereign Lord the King, 


and to mine other Lords. 


And in this manner the Lord of the Fee, for 
which Homage is due, taketh Homage of every Te- 
nant as he cometh to the Land or Fee. 

HOMAGE is fometimes ufed for the Jury in a 
Court-Baron, where it confifteth moft commonly 
¢ fuch as owe Homage unto the Lord of the 

ee. 

HOMAGE Anceftral , is where a’ Man and his. 
Anceftors, time out of Mind, held their Land of: 
their Lordsand his Anceftors by Homage: And if. 
fuch Lord have received Homage, he is bound to- 
acquit the Tenant againft all other Lords above 
him; of every manner of Service. And if the Te- 

nant. 


I 
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nant hath done Homage to his Lord, and is implea- 
ded, and vouches the Lord to Warranty, the Lord 
is bound to warrant him ; and if the Tenant lofe, 
he thall recover in Value againft the Lord fo much 
of the Lands as he had at that time of the Voucher, 
or any time after. 
HOMAGIO Refpeétuando, is a Writ directed to 
the Efcheator, commanding him to deliver Seifin of 
Lands to the Heir that is full Age , notwithftanding 
his Homage not done, which ought to be perform- 
ed before the Heir have Livery, or his Lands, ex- 
cept there fall out fome reafonable Caufe to hinder 


1t. 

HOMICIDE, in Common Law, fignifies the 
Killing of a Man, and it is divided into Voluntary 
and Cafzal, 

Homicide Voluntary , is that which is deliberate, 
and committed of a fet Mind and. Purpofe to kill, 
and is either with a precedent Malice, or without: 
The former is Murder, and is a Fellonious Killing, 
through Malice prepenfed, of any Perfon living in 
this Realm under the King’s Protection: See Mur- 
der, Man-flaughter, Chance-medley. ; 

Homicide Cafual, is either merely Cafual or mixt. 

Merely Cafual, is when the Slayer killsa Man 
by pure Mifchance, beitig about his lawful Occafi- 
ons; as in the Cafe of an Axe flipping out of a 
Man’s Hand, or falling off while he is felling a 
Tree, 

But ‘tis accounted Mixt, when there is Negli- 
gence, or fome other unwarrantable Circumftance , 
feized with the Aion. 

HOMINE capto in Withernamium, is a Writ to 
take him that hath taken any Bond-man or Woman, 
and let him or her out of the Country, fo that he or 
fhe cannot be replevied according to Law. 

HOMINE éligendo ad cuftodiendam peciam fivill 
pro mercatoribus editi, is a’ Writ directed to a Cor- 
poration, for the Choice of a new Man to keep the 
one Part of the Seal, appointed for Statutes-Mer- 
chant, when the other is Dead. 

HOMINE replepiendo , is a Writ to baila Man 
out of Prifon: In what Cafe it lies, fee the New 
Book of Entries. 

HOMOCENTRICK , the fame with Concen- 
trick. ' 

-HOMOGENEAL, fienifiés of the fame Kind or 
Sort, or that which differs not in Nature, ¢@c¢. The 


‘fame with Homogeneous. 


HOMOGENEAL Numbers, are thofe of the 
fame Nature and Kind; And 

HOMOGENEAL Surds, are fuch as have one 
commo Radical Sign; As 


3 Sakae 
a/ 2275 and. 4/ 335 ' 
HOMOGENEOUS Particles, are fach as are 
all of the fame Kind, Nature, and Properties ; 


-As the Parts of pure Water, of mere Earth with- 


out Salt in it; or the Parts of the finer Metals, fuch 


_as Gold, Silver, gcfc. Tis ufed in Oppofition to, 


Heterogeneous ; which fee. 


HOMOGENEAL Ligét, is that whofe Rays are 


all-of one Colour and Degree of Refrangibility , 


without any Mixture of others: See Colours. ° 


4 


HOMOGENEUM Comparationis, fo Vieta calls 
the A>/olute Number ina Quadratick or Cubick, ¢9c, 
Equation; and this Number always poffeffeth one 
Side of the Equation, and is the Produé& of the 
Roots multiplied one into another ; therefore Ough- 
tred expreffes it by this Chara&ter —€, becaufe *tis a 
Reétangle between the two Roots A and F. The 
Reafon of the Name is, that all the Roots, which 
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being multiplied into one another, do produce the 
Abfolute Number, muft be Homogeneous one to 
another : See Abfolute Number. . 

HOMOIOMERICAL Principles of Anaxagoras 
This Ancient Philofopher fappofed, that there were 
in all mixt Bodies, (fuch as Fleth, Fruits, gc.) de- 
terminate Numbers of fuch Similar Principles, as 
when they came to become Parts (ex. gr.) of an A- 
nimal Body, would there make fuch Maffes and 
Combinations as their Nature required, viz. the 
Sanguinary Particles would then meet all together, 
and make Blood; the Urinous Particles would con- 
ftitute Urine; the Offebus ones Bones ; the Carneous 
ones Flefh, 6. 

HOMOLOGOUS, in Geometry, fignifies thofe 
Quantities which are alike to one another in’ Rea - 
fons as when we fay, there is the fame Realin of 
A to B, as of C to D: Here 4 is Homologous to 
C, as B to D, becaufe of the Similitude between 
Antecedents and Confequents: So that the two 
Antecedents, and the two Confequents, are the Ho- 
mologous Terms in any Proportion; and when 
Triangles are Similar, the Sides which are the two 
Antecedents or the two Confequents, are called ' the 
Homologous Sides: And fuch Triangles are always 
to one another as the Syuares of fuch Homologous 
Sides, ‘as you will find proved under Triangles, 

HOMOLOGOUS Things, in ‘Logick, are-fuch 
as agree only in Name, but are of very different 
Natures; and therefore are the fame with what 
they otherwife call Equivocal Terms. ‘ 

HOMOPLATA, Scapule Spatula, Scapule A- 
perte, the Shoulder-Blades, are two large, broad, 
and triangular Bones, which conftitute the Breadth 
of the Shoulder; thin, efpecially in the Middle, but 
thick in its Proceffés, and are fituated on each Side 
of the Upper and Back-part.of the Thorax; the up- 
per Edge of them is called Cofla Superior; their 
lower Coffa Inferior. Each has three Proceffes; of 
which, the Firft runs all along the Middle of their 
Outfide, and is called their Spine, whofe End, which 
receives the Clavicula, is called the Acromion, or the 
Shoulder-point. Caracoides, or ‘Anchoralis, is the 
Name of the Second Procefs; as 'the Third is called 
Cervix: Thefe two latter are tied together bya 
ftrong Ligament,-which ferves to keep the Head of 
the Humerus in the Cavity of the Cervix. The 
Ufe of the Homoplata, ox Scapula, is to receive the 
Extremities of the Clavicule and Humeri for the 
eafier Motion of the Arm,.and to. give Eafe to the 
Mufcles which move it. a0 

HOMOTONA, is a continued: Fever that ads 
always alike. .Blanchard........ ; 

HONOUR-POINT,, in.jan, Efcutcheon’:. See 
Efcutcheon.. .. 

“-HONEY-COMBS, ate certain, Holes or Cayi- 
ties within the Body of .a great Gun, wherein there 
is Danger of fome Sparks. of Fire being lodged; or 
Pieces of Cartridges, where they. ufe Paper Car- 
tridges, : iWoO'y 

HOOKS, of a.Ship, are all thofe forked Tim- 
bers which are placed direétly upon the. Keel, as:well 


inher Run, as inther Rake. 


HOOP-WHEEL : ‘See Detent-Wheel. A oF 
HOPLO. Chryfima, the Armarinm: or Weapon 
Salve: See Armarium. ak 


HORDEATUM, is a liquid Medicine taken in- 


-wardly, prepared of Barley beat and boil'd,. with 


the Addition. of fuitable and-well- {trained Liquors ; 

to which are frequently added Almonds, and: the 

Seeds of White Poppies, ac. Blanchard. 
HORDEOLUM, the fame with Critha.. 
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As the Radius Ys to the Sine of the Styles Height : : 

So is the Tangent of the Hour Cor Angle at the 
Pole): 

To the Tangent of the Hours Diftance from 12, (or 
the Hour-Arch-) 


HORIZON; is that Great Circle which divides 
the Heavens and the Earth into two Parts or, He- 
mifpheres , diftinguifhing the upper from the lower: 
It’s either Senfible ox Apparent , oF the Rational or 
True Horizon, 


The Senfible or Vifible Horizon, is that Circle 
which limits our Sight, and may be conceived to 
be made by fome great Plain, ot the Surface of the 


Example. 


Suppofe an Horizontal Dial was to be drawn for 
the Latitude of 51 Degrees 32 Minutes. 
Firft, Find the Diftance of the Hours 1 and 11 


from the Meridian, according to the preceding 
Canon: 


Sea. 

It divides the Heavens and Earth into two Parts, 
the one Light, and the other Dark, which are fome- 
times greater or leffer, according to the Condition 
of the Place, €fc. : 

‘It determines the Rifing and Setting of the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, in any particular Latitude ; for 
when any of thefe appears juft at the Eaftern Part 
of the Horizon, we fay it Riles ; and when. it doth 
fo at the Weftern Part, we fay it Sets: And from 
hence alfo the Altitude of the Sun or Stars is ac- } 
counted, which is their Height above the Horizon. 


Thus; 
To the S. of the Styles Hoight-—-51 © 32'=--9.893745 


Add the Tangent of the Hour--15 00 9.428052 


Sum-«-Rad.=T. of the H. Arc. 11° 50 ~-19-321797 


The Rational; Real, or True Horizon, is a Circle 
which encompaffes the Earth exactly in the Middle, 
and whofe Poles are the Zenith and Nadir ; that is, 
the two Points, one exactly over our Heads, and the 
other under Feet. 


‘Which is the Diftance of 1 and 11 from the Meri= 

dian Line. , 
In like manner find the reft of the Hours Diftan- 

ces, and placethemina Table: % 


Thus, _ 


Horizon on the Globe or Sphere, is a broad wooden 
Circle encompafling it round, and reprefenting the 
Rational Horizon, having two Notches in the Nosth 
and South Parts of it for the Brazen Meridian to 
ftand in: 

“On this broad wooden Horizon feveral Circles are 
drawn, the innermoft of which is the Number of 
Degrees of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, viz. 30 De- 
grees to each Signe ~ 

Next to this you have the Names of thofe Signs ; 
then the Days of the Month, according to the Fu- 
lian Account, or Old Stile, with the Calendar ; and 
then a Calendar according to the Foreign Account, 


is Ai 
Latitude 32 Degrees 51 
Minutes North. 
woe Angle | Hour 
at Pole-| Arches. 


Hours. 


—— 
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called New Stile: And without thefe is a Circle di- 4,60 00} 53 35 
vided into 32 equal Parts, which make 32 Rhumbs, 7 5175 00| 71 06 
or Points of the Mariner's Compas, with the firft 6 90 WAR, 29 


Letters of their Names annexed. 


The Ujes of this Circle on the Globe are, Latitude of the Place. 
1, To determine the Rifing and Setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars; and to fhew the Time of it 
‘by the Hour-Ciscle and the Index. 
>, To limit the Increafe and Decreafe of Day and 
“Night : For when the Sun rifes due Baft, and fets 
‘Welt, the Days and Nights are equal: When he 
-‘sifes and fets to the North of the Eaft and Weft, 
the Days are longer than the Nights: But the 
Mie are longer than the Days, when the Sun rifes 
and fets to the Southward of the Eaft and Weft 
Points of the Horizon. 
“\ 3. To fhew the Amplitude and Point of the Com- 
pafs the Sun rifes and fets upon. 
HORIZONTAL, or Bafe-Line of @ Hill, how 
to find: See Surveying. 
HORIZONTAL Dials, are thofe whofe Planes 
lie parallel to the Horizon of any Place. 
For the drawing of thefe Dzals, you muft have al- 
“ways given the Latitude of the Place, or Height of 
the Pole above the Horizon, (which is equal to the 
Height of the Style) by the Help of which you may 
find the Hours Distance from the Meridian by the 
fellowing Proportion: Ret dS 


ftand perpendicularly on C: 12, and Point due 
Noxth. d 


If you would Calculate for every half Quarter, 
you muft fay, ; 


AsR:S Latitude :: J, 1 Degree 52 Minutes - » 

To the Tangent of the firft half Quarter’s Diftance 
from the Meridian : : 

So T, 3 Degrees 45 Minutes : To T, of the firft 
Quarter of an Hour’s Diftance : : 

So T, 5 Degrees 37 Minutes: To a Quarter and 
half Quaster’s Diftance : - ; 
So T, 7 Degrees 30 Minutes; To the half Hour’s 
Diftance, €9c. Sheet By ee 


So fhall B C A be the Style or Cock, which muft _ 


For the Style, make the Angle BCA= to the Mi 
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To deftribe the Dial, Refpect muft be had to the 
Bienefs of the Plane, and the Place for the Center 
C determined ; and then through C draw C 12 for 
the Meridian (which will alfo be the Subftilar- 
Line and Hour-Line of 12) and at Right Angles 
to it 6 C 6 for the Hour-Eine of Six. Then on C, 
with a Line of Chords, whofe Radius is proper for 
the Largenefs of the Dial, draw a Circle, and from 
E, both ways, fet the feveral Diftances of the Hour- 
Arks, found by Calculation, in the Circumference of 
that Circle: Then lay a Ruler toC, and draw 
Lines from thence through all thofe Divifions, they 
will be the true Hour-Lines on the Plane of the 


Dial. 


N.B © This Praftice ferves to draw an Freét Ver- 
tical Dial; only in Calculation you muft ufe the 
Complement of the Latitude inftead of the Lati- 
tude, and the Hours muft be numbered differently. 


To draw an Horizontal Dial Geometrically, 


“Let two Lines be drawn Square-wife, viz. bd 
for the Hour of 12, and be for the Hour of 6; 
draw the Style be fo, that the Angle eb d may be 
equal to the Elevation of the Pole; take (where 
you pleafe) any Point in the Meridian Line, fup- 
pofe d, from which, unto the Style, let fall a Per- 
pendicular as d ¢, and transfer it into the Meridian 
in df: Then draw zd perpendicular to the Meri- 
dian in d, fora Line of Contingence. 

From f, as a Center, deferibe a Circle repre- 
fenting the EquinoSial at any confiderable Diftance 
(the bigger the better) and divide it into 24 Parts 
for Hours, and 48 Parts for Half-Hours: But it is 
enough for an Horizontal Dial, if one Quadrant be- 
twixt the Hours of 12 and 6 be divided into 6 Parts 
or 12. 

Make Points in the Contingext, where it {hall be 
cut by a Ruler applied to the Center and every Di- 
vifion in the Equinoial, 


Draw the Hour-Lines from the Center b, and | 


every correfpondent Point in the Contingent, erec- 
ing the Style over the Meridian , according to the 
Angle ib d. ) A 


Horizontal Dial; 


iigent " 


d 
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HORIZONTAL Line, any Line drawn parallel 
to the Horizon upon a Plane: See Line. 

HORIZONTAL Parallax: See Parailav. 

HORIZONTAL Projettion ; See Projestion: — 

HORIZONTAL Range, or Level Range, of 4 
Piece of Ordnance, is the Line it defcribes parallel 
to the Horizon or Horizontal Line. 


Capt. Halley, in Philof. Tranf. N. 216. gives two 
very ready Theorems, the one to find the gieareft 
Horizontal Range at 45 Degrees Elevation, bv any 
Shot made upon any inclined Plane, with anv Ele- 
vation of the. Picce whatfoever; atid the other to 
find Elevations proper to {trike a given Objet with 
any Force greater than what fuffices to reach it with 
the middle Elevation, 


PROP. f. 


A Shot being made on an inclined Plane, having the 
Horizontal Diftance of the Objet? it fivikes, with 
the Elevation of the Piecey and the Anzle ai the 
Gun between the Obje# and the Parp-n licular 
To find the greatef# Horizontal Range of that 
Piece, laden with the fame Charge ; that is, half 
the Latus Rectum of aH the Patabole made with 
the fame Impetus. 


RULE. 


Take half the Diftance of the Obje from the 
Nadir, and take the Difference of the given Eleva- 
tion from that half; the Verfed Sine of that Diffe- 
rence fubftract from the Verfed Sine of the Diftance 
of the Obje& from the Zenith: Then thall the Dif 
ference of thofe Verfed Sines : Be to the Sine of the 
Diftance of the Obje& from the Zenith :: As the 


| Horizontal Diftance of the Obje& ftruck : To the 


greateft Range at 45 Degrees. 


i PROP. -I8 


Having the greateft Horizontal Range of a Gun, the 
Horizontal Distance and Avzle of Inclination of 
an Objet? to the Perpendicular ; To find the two 


| | Evevations neceffary to firike that Object. 01 oh 


R.U LE, 
Halve the Diftance of the Obje& front the Nas 


dir ; this half is’always equal'to the half Sum of the 
two Elevations fought: Then fay, As the greatef 


Le 2 Horizontal 


OO 
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Horizontal Range: Is to the, Horizontal Diftance 
of the Obje&: : Sorts the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination, or Diflance of the Object froin the Per- 
pendicular; To a Fourth Proportional; which 
Fourth being fubftracted from the Verfed Sine of the 
Diflance of the Objex from the Zzxith, leaves the 
Verfed Sine of half the Difference of the Elevati- 
ons fought ; which Elevations are therefore had, by 


re 


adding and fubftraéting that halt the Difference to | L 
| to be commixt and mingled with the other Land 


whereof her Father died feized ; fo that an equal - 


and from the aforefaid half Sum. 


HORN-WORK, in Fortification, is an Out- 


work which advanceth toward the Field, carrying | 


in the Fore-part, or its Head, two Demi-Baftions 
in Form of Horns. Thefe Horns, Epaulments, or 
Shouldrings, being joined by a Curtain, {hut up on 
the Side by two Wings parallel one to another, are 
terminated at the Gorge of the Work, and fo pre- 
{ent them‘elves to the Enemy. 

HOROLOGIOGRAPHY, the Art of making 
Dials, Clocks, or other Inftruments, to fhew the 
Time of the Day. 

HOROMETRY, the Ast of meafating or divi- 
ding the Hours, ‘and keeping Account of Time. 

HOROPTER, in Opticks, is a Right Line drawn 
through*the Point of Concourfe, parallel to that 
which joins the Center of the Eye. i 

HOROSCOPE, a Word in great Requeft with 
the Canting Aftrologers; ard fometimes they put 
cither for a Figure of the Twelve Houfes (as they 
call the Signs of the Zodiack) ereéted to tell other 
Men’s Fortunes; and.to fhew their own Folly; or 
elfe for the Degree, of the Afcendants, \or the Star 
aftending above the'Horizon, at the Time the Que- 
fion is put, any. thing enquired for, or a Native 
born But. moft properly Horef{cope fignifies the 
firft. Houfe-or Afcendant, and is that Part of the 
Zodiack which is rifing at the Time of the 
Scheme. 

HORRIEFICA Febris, is that Fever in which the 
Patient is ofvén feized with fhaking Fits and horrible 
Agonies; “tis otherwife called Phricodes;. which fee. 
Blanchard. 

HORS ‘de. fon. fee, 48. an Exception. to avoid an 
Agtion brougitt- for Rent, iffuing out of. certain 
Land by him that pretendeth to be the Lerd,, or for 
fome Cufiom and Services; for if he can juftify that 
the, Land.is without the ‘Compafs. of his Fee, the 
A@ion falls. 

HORSE, isa Rope ina Ship, made faft to one 
of the Fore-maft Shrouds, yhaving a Dead Man’s 
Fye at its End, through which the Pendant of the 
Sprit-fail Sheets is reeved... Its Ufe is only to keep 
the Sprit-fail Sheets cleat of the Flukes of the An- 
chon--Alfo-he that heaves the Lead out of the 
Shrouds; has a Rope which is:there faftened to. pre- 
ferve him from falling into’ the Sea, which alfo is 
calle a Arfe, and {o alfo is the Wap called, which 
is,\that, whereby. the Shsouds are fet Taught,  alfo 
thofe Tittle, fhort Waps feized to the Middle of the 
Top-maft and Top-gallant-maft. Stay, wherein are 


reeved the Top-fail and Top-gallant-fail Bowlings, } 


‘gre alfo called Horfes. . 

HORSE-SHOE, in Fortification, is a Work 
fometimes. of a round, .and fonictimes of an oval 
Figure, saifed in the\Ditch, of a’ Marfhy, Place, or 
indow, Grounds, ‘and bordered with a Parapet. It is 
made to fecure a Gates or to ferve.asLodgment for 
Soldiers to prevent Surprizes, or to relieve an over- 
tedious Defence. {J 

HOTCHPOT, in Law, fignifies a Commix- 
ture, of; putting together of Lands of feveral Te- 
nures,) for the equal Divifion of them: As if a 


Man, feized: of ‘thisty Actes of Landan Fee, hathi} 
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Ifue two Daughters, and gives with one of his 
Daughters, to a Man that marries her, ten Acres 
of the fame Land in Frank-marriage, and dies feiz- 
ed of the other twenty Acres: Now if fhe that is 
thus married will have any Part of the twenty A- 
cres whereof her Father died feized, the muft put 
her Lands, given in Frank-marriage, in Hotchpot , 
that is, fhe muft refufe to take the fole Profits of the 
Lands given in Frank-marriage, and fuffer the Land 


Divifion may be made of the whole between her 


and her Sifter, and thus for her ten Acres fhallhave — 


fifteen, elfe her Sifter will have thewhole twenty o 
which her Father died feized.. 

HOUNDS, ina Ship, are Holes in the Cheeks 
at the Top of the Mafts, through which the Ties 
run to hoife the Yards: A Top-maft hath but one 
Hoxnd. eke 

HOUR, is the 24th Part of a Natural Day, con- 
taining 60 Minutes, and each Minute 60 Seconds, 


esc. Thefe are Afronomical Hours, which always . 
begin at the Meridian, and are) reckoned from 


Noon to Noon. . - <j 
But fome Hours are begun to be accounted from 

the Horizon, which, when the Account begins at 

the Sun’s Rifing, are called Babyloni/h Hours ; who 


begin with the Sun’s Réfing, and reckoned on 24. ~ 


Hours to his Rifing again the next Day. ; 

Others are reckoned after the fame, manner, jonly 
begin at the Sun’s Setting inflead of his Rifing ; and 
thefe are called the dtalan Hours, becaufe the Ital 
ans account their Time after this Fathion. ; 

There is yet another Kind of Hours, which are 
called the Fewi/h Hours, becaufe of old the Fews ac- 
counted their Time this way: Thefe are one 12th 
Part of the Day or Night, reckoned from the Sun 
Rifing to Sun Setting, (be,the Days or Nights long 
or fhort ;}) and thefe were called, as;we find in Holy 
Scripture, the Firft, Second, or Third, Exc. Hour 
of the Day or Night. ‘bart 

HOUR-CIRCLES, the fame with Meridians, 


are Great Circles meeting in the Poles of the World, ~ 
| and crofling. the Equnottial at Right Angles: They 


are fuppoled to be drawn thro’ every 15th Degree. 
of the Equinottial and Equator, and on both Globes 


are fupplied by the Meridian, _Honr-Circle, and 


Index. ; 


~The Planes of the Heur-Cirtles are perpendicular | 
to the Plane of the Equinoétial, which they divide 
into 24 equal Ry , 
HOUR-LINES,, on a Dial, arife from the Inter. - 


Parts.» « 


fection .of the, Plane, of the Dial, with the feveral 
Planes of the Hour-Circles inthe Sphere, and 
therefore mutt be all Right Lines. 4 


To find the. Hour of the Day Trigonometrically, has 
ving the Latitude of the Place, the Sun's Altitude. 
at, Six, and prefent Altitude givens... me 


tee Shy Summer. 


Say, As the Gé-fine of the Lasiewde +Is,to the Dif+ 


' ference of the: Sines of the Altitude.at Six, and 
prefent-Altitudé :::1: 


' Solis. the Radius : To'the Sine: of “the Hour from 


Six. 


In 


| at leat, uneil’he be tha 


In Winter. 


Say, As the Co-fine of the Latitude : fs to the Sum 
of the Sines of the Altitude at Six, and prefent 
Altitude :; 

So is the Radius; 


To the Sine of the Hour from 
Six. ; 


\ 


“To find the Hour of the Day, having the Co- 
Latitude of the Place =. 38 Degrees 30 Minutes, 

» The Sun’s Co-Altitude = 65 Degrees, and his 
-Co-Declination = 76 Degrees 53 Minutes ; 


Proceed and fet all things thus; 
whofe Compl. 
Arithm, Sine 


Lei p ho’e Compl, 
CoDeclinat. 76.531 wren ee 


Co-Latitude 38° 30'3 t= 01205853 


Difference 38°23 ° 
Co-Altitude 60 09 


Sum 98 23 
Difference 21 xpos 


Half Sum a9 it 


Sine 9878984 
Half Differ. 10 48 


Sine 9.272726 


Sum of allthe 4 Sines 1 9379044. 
Their half Sum 9689522 | 


* Which laft Logarithm is the Sine of 29 Degrees 
J7' Minutes, and this doubled, gives 58 Degrees, 
17 Minutes ; ‘and then converted “into Time; gives 
38 Hours 51 Minutes, and fo much did it want of 
Noon then; that’ is, twas 8 a-Clock, and 9 Mi- 
nutes before Noon. rope 

HOUSED-IN, the Seamen fay of a Ship, which, 
after the Breadth of her Bearing, is’ brought in too 
narrow to her upper Works, that fhe is Fhufed-in 
or Pinched-in too imuch. 


* HOWLE, when the Foot-looks of a Ship are 


then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters fay, they begin to make the Ship Eble, 
“HOY, ‘is a fmall'Veffel or! Bark, whofe Yards 


bie 0.011481 


HUROSCOPE: See Fygrofcope. : $ 
HULL of a Ship, is her Main Body, without 42 
ny Mafts, Yards, Sails, or Rigging, 

To Hull, or lie a Hull, is fpoken of a Ship, when 
either in a dead Calm (to preferve her from beating 
her Sails againft the Mafts ) or ina Storm when fhe 
can't carry ‘em, all her Sails are taken in to 
ferve them, fo that nothing but her bare Poles, 
Mafts, Yards, and Rigging gre abroad; this. ig 
called Hulling; her Helm is tied dowh to the Lee- 
fide of the Ship, and then if the be a gocd Sailer, 
fhe will lie eafily under the Sea » and make her way 
one Point before the Bear), 

HULLOCK of a Sail, is when in a great Storm 
fome {mall Part of a Sail is cut and left loofe: It’s 
chiefly ufed in the Miffen-fail, to keep the Ship’s 
Head to the Sea, then all the reft o the Sailis made 
up; except a little at he Miffen-yard Arm: Alfo 
when a Ship will not eather-Coyl, to lay her Head 
the other way, they loofe a Hudlock of her Fore-fails ; 
and then changing the Helm to the Weather-fide, 
fhe is then made to fall off; and to lay her Head 
where her Stern lay before, 

HUMECTATION, is the moiftening of any 
mixt thing, in order to Prepare it for fome Opera» 
tion, or that its beft or fine. Parts may the better 
be extracted: Thus Agarick, 6c. are moittened while 
they are pounding, le!t they thould exhale too fat ; 
and Ca/fia is moiftened, the better to extraé its Pulp, 

HUMERUS, the Shoulder-bone, being the firk 
Bone of the Arm: ’tis long and round, its Subfance 
or Fibres are pretty folid and compact; it has a 
wide and long Cavity in its Middle, in which ig 
contained its Marrow, At its upper-end it has ¢ 
round Head covered with a Cartilage, which is re- 
ceived into the Cavity of the Neck of the Scapulas 
but becau’e this Head is much larcer than the Ca- 
vity, therefore it is furrounded with a ftrong Liga- 
ment, which rifes from the Edge of the Cavity of 
the Scapula. At its lower End it has two Protube- 
tances; the one External, which receives the Ex- 
tremity of the Radius; the other Internal, which 
is received into the Seri circular Sinus of the Ulna : 
On the Fore-fide of this Protuberance there isa {mall 


pr e= 
{ her 


| Sinus, which receives the fore Procefs of the Ura ; 


| and on the back-fide 
fearfed into the Ground-Timbers and boulted, and | 


| which receives the Olecraniny, There is another 


there is another, large Sinus, 


| {mall Protuberance on the Side of this, from which 
| the Mufcles that lie on the Infide of the Arm arife, 


ar€ not a-crofs, nor the Sails fyuare like tho of | 


» Ships but her Sails are like 4 Miffen, and fo the 
éan Jie nearer the Wir 
ne can do: A- Ketch is a finaller Veffel of this 
Kind, eeaeele \ 

HOYSE, is the Sea Word for 
into the Ship for getting up a 
fay, Focfe up thé Yard" Hoife the 

HUE-AN 
Num. ry. faith, That Aue fionifies the Complaint 
of the Party, and Cry is the Purfuit of the Felony 
upon the High-way upon that Complaint; for if 
the Party robbed) ‘or any in ‘the Company of one 
robbed or murdered “é6me to’ the Conftable of the 
fext Town, and will him t6 raife the Hue-and-Cry, 
(that is, make the Complaint known, and'follow 
the Putfuit) after the Oifender, ‘deferibing the Par- 
ty, and fhewing,ds''near' as he' can; which way he 


haling up any thing 


| Went} the Conftableotight forthwith' to call upon 
the Parith for Aid in feeking the Felon; and if he 


e not found there, then to give the next Conftable 
Notice, and the next, until he be apprehended, or 
purfued unto the Sea-fide, 


d than a ‘Veffel with crofg 


| dry, gives you a Feffe.of this Form 
| which he calls Fee Humid, 


Yard, €7cs Thus they } 
aterin! 6c, | 
D-CRY: Manvwood,1n Forei# Law,c.1 9. | 


i 


HUMID: Bloom, in his Heral- 


P 


4 


HUMIDITY , jis the Quality 


which. we call 


| Moifture, or the Power of wetting others, which 


| fome: Liquors and Flaids are endowed withs 


H 


This 
differs very much. from Fluidity, as you may fee un- 


, der that Word: and’ feems to be merely a relative 


j 
| 
{ 


thing depending on the Congruity of the Compo- 


/nent Particles of the Liquor, to the Pores of fach 
| Particular Bodies ‘as it is capable of adheting to} 


| penetrating a little into, or wetting. ve 
"Thus, for Inftance, Quickfilier is not a moift Li- 


quor, as: to our Hands or Cloaths ; but may be 
called fo in reference to Gold, Tin; or Lead, to 
whofe Surfaces it will prefently adhere. Now even 
Water it (elf that wets almioft. every thing, and 
is the great Standard of Moiftured and Hyrnidity, is 

2 ¢ net 


ee ee 


‘may be increafed upon this double Account. 


{.- 


x 
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not capable, as it appears, of wetting every thing; 
for it ftands, and runs eafily off in Globular Drops 


“on the Leaves of ae and many other Plants,” 
eathers of Ducks, Swans), 


arid other Water-Fowl, as it will other Things. 


and will not wet the 


And that Texture only may caufe a Fluid to be 
Humid, is plain from hence, That though neither 
Quickiilver alone, Lead, or Bifmuth will adhere to 
Glafs ; yet being mixed together, they will form a 


Mafs that will do fo; as is plain from fuch a Com-- 
“pofition being frequently ufed to Foliate Looking- 
Glaffes, Vid. Mr. Boyle’s Hiftory of Fluids and 


Firmnefs, Pag. 187. 
HUMILIS: See Deprzmens. 


HUMOURS: The Ancients made four Hu- 


mours in the Blood, the Bilous, Pituitous, (Yellow 


and Black Choler) Melancholick, and the Blood, 


properly fo called, and that according to the four 
Peripapetick Flements : But this Opinion is cafhier'd, 
fince the Invention of the Circulation of the Blood ; 
yet they are found when the Blood preternaturally 
departs from its due Temperature; but they do 
‘not conftitute an integral Part of the Blood, for the 
Blood is only one Humozr ; if otherwife, Tartar in 


Wine, and Dregs in Beer, were conftituent Parts of 


Wine and Beer. In Blood that is let, there appear 
only three different Species of Bodies; for in the 
Surface you fee a Kind of a Fibrous Cruft of coagu- 
lated Blood, which fpreads it felf over the whole 


‘Ma's; then you fee certain red Particles amongtt ‘ 


the Fibres, which grow black about the Bottom by 
reafon of their Fewnefs: Laftly, you fee the Serum 
wherein it fwims. But if any one will proceed 
more accurately, diftil the Blood, and diffolve it 
Chymically, he fhall find five pure Bodies in it ; 


to wit, Spirit, Sulphur, or Oil, Water, Salt and | 


Earth. 

There are three general Humours which wafh the 
whole Body, Blood, Lympha, (@ fort of pure Wa- 
ter) and the Nervous Juice; but there are feveral 
particular Humours, as Chyle, Bile, Spittle, Pan- 
creatick Juice, Seed, 9c. 

There are alfo Humours in the three Membranes 
that cloath the Fetus in the Womb, which are three 
in thofe Animals that have Bladders: At the Be- 
ginning, when the Egg falls down from the Ovaria 
Shto the Womb, the Humours which are to this Pur- 
pofe in the Bottom of the Womb, firft fink into 
the Membrane called Chorion, and then into the 
Ammion; but in Procefs of Time, when the Fetws 
is formed, and the Navel-Veffels are extended to 
the Chorion and the Amnium, we imagine that the 
Nutritious Humour, being received by the Opening 
of the Veins, is carried to the Fetim, and thence, 
py the Arteries, fome_ Part of it is carried into the 
Ammnion, as unto the Child's Store-houfe; fo-that at 
the faid time the Liquor of the Membrane Amnion 
Blan- 
chard. gers 
“At laft, when the Time of Delivery draws near, 


_ that way of Sweating through feems to ceafe, and 


the others only take Place; unlefs Cas Wharton 
writes) the Nutritious Humour defcend from. the 
Placenta by the Navel-String, and by the little foft 
Protuberances, thence pafs into the Cavity of the 
“Aymion : The Ufe of thefe Humours is to nourifh 
the Fetus at the Mouth. 

The Third Humour is the Urine, which flows 
from the Bladder by the Urinary Paffage, into the 
Urinary Membrane. . 

HUMOURS of the Eye, ate Three : The Wa- 
tery ot Aqueous, which Is contained between the 
Tunica Cornea and Uvea. i 


H y¥ D 


2. The Cryftalline or Icy Humour, which is con 
By ay in the Tunica Uvea, and is thicker than the 
reit. 

3. The Vitrious or Glafly Humour, bigger than 
= of the reft, fills the backward Cavity of the 

ye. 

The Ajueows Humour ferves to moiften and levis 
gate the two other denfer Hymours, as alfo the Tuni- 
ca Uvea and Retina, and ‘perhaps ( faith Dzemer- 


broeck_) to nourifh them too: When this fails, 


grows dreggy, or too thick, the Sight prefently grows 
dull and imperfect, . If it be fo dreggy as that pretty 
large Particles are formed, and fwim about in it 
the Perfon fancies he fee Flies and Motes always be- 
fore his Eyes ; and if thefe Particles grow altogether 
. a tae or Noe and fo come to cover the 
Pupil, ‘tis called a Suffufion, which is the Beginni 
of a Cataraé. ee ee 
The Vitrious Humour, fome fay, ferves to dilate 
the Rays which it receives from the Cryftalline, and 
to bring them to the Retina; or, as others think, -it 
helps to collect the Rays refracted by the Cryftal- 


line into one Point, that the Vifion may be the — ay 


more diftin and vivid. 

The Cryftalline Humour, which fome call Gla- 
cialis, is the primary Inftrument of Vifion, in» re- 
{pe& of its ColleSting and Reception of the Rays, 
which coming hither, dilated by the Aqueous Hu- 
mour, axe collected and conveyed to the Retina. 

HURDLES, or Clays, in Fortification, are made 
of thick and {mall Twigs of Willows or Ofiers, 
being 5 or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot 
broad. They are interwoven very clofe together. 
and ufually laden with Earth, that they may ferve 
to render Batteries firm, ‘or to confolidate the Paf- 
fage over muddy Ditches; or to cover Traverfes 
and Lodgments for the Defence of the Workmen, 
againft the Artificial Fires or Stones that may be 
caft upon them. i EH os 

HURTS, a Term in Blazony: See Balls. 

HUSTINGS, a Court held before the Lord- 
Mayor and Aldermen of London ; an Error or At- 
taint lies there of a Judgment or falfe Verdict in. 


the Sheriff’s-Court. Ay 
HYALOIDES, is the Vitreous Humour of the 
Eyes contained betwixt the Tunica Retina and the 
ved. 


HYBERNAL Oceident : See Occident. 
HYBERNAL Orient : See Orzent. 
HYBONA, is. an Incurvation of all the Verte- 


bres. . 
HYDATIDES, are little. Watery Bladders in 


the Liver, Spleen, or fome other Vifcus, common 
to Hydropical Perfons: But Dr. Tyfon fappofes 
them to be a Species of Worms, or imperfect Ani- 


mals. 

HYDATOIDES, is the Watery Humour of the 
Eye, contained betwixt the Tunica Cornea and 
Uvea. 

HYDRA, 2. Southern Conftellation , confifting 
of 26 Stars, and imagined to reprefent a Water- 
Serpent. ; 

HIYDRAGIA: See Vene Lymphatica. 

“HYDRAGOGUES, are Medicines which, by Fer- 
mentation and Precipitation, : purge out the Watery 
Humours... es! ' 

The Ancients thought this was done by, fome 
peculiar Texture, and that thence. its Vittue,arofe 
to purge away, Serofities oF Watery Humours on; 


ly. : 
HYDRAULICS, the Art of making all forts of 
Engines to carry of raife Water, or which ate 


moved by Water, and ferve for other Ufes: The 
. Word 


Se 


H Y¥ D 
Word fignifies Sound made by Water, betcaufe when 
Orgins were firft found our, they were blown by the 
Fall of Water inftead of Bellows. 
, You have many Ancient Water-Engines deferib- 
ed by Hiron, and which are called Machine Hy- 
dranlica. Athenaws attributes the Invention of the 
Water-Organ to Ctefbius but others fay Plato fir 
found out the founding Cephiares which told the 
Hour of the Night by the Noufe of Pipes blown by 
the Air forced by the Fall of Water: Mr. Ozonam 
confounds this Word with Hydrosfaticks. 

HYDRAULO-PNEUMATICAL Engznes, are 
fach as raife Water by means of the Spring (either 
Natural or Forced) of the Air. 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle mentions a very prey 
Fountain, which he calls Hydraulo-Pneumatical, 
and which was made by the Spring of the Air pref- 
fing up Water in a Pipe, when ia the Exhautfted 
Receiver the Weight of the Atmofphere was taken 
off: See Continuation of Phyfico-Mechanical Expe- 
viments, Exper. 4. é 

And you may eafily try the thing, if you fill but 
any middle fizd Vial about half full of Water; 
and then, with Sealing-Wax or Cement, faften in 
its Neck a long flender Glafs Pipe, Ca. Piece of To- 
bacco- pipe or Quill will do) one of whofe Ends 
fhall be below the Surface of the Water in the 
Glafs; for then, if the Mouth of the Bottle be ac- 
curately fopp’d, the Warmth of your Hand only will 
fo increafe the Spring of the included Air, that it 
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To make this Engine play, Water is poured up- 
on the Cheft, to enter in at the Holes that are in the 
|. Cover thereof; This Water is drawn into this Body 
» of the Pump at the Hole F, at the Time when the 


Z 
“is 


Ams . 
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will make the Water rife up, and run out at the Top 
of the Pipe; and if you blow ftrongly in at the Top, 
and. force a good Quantity of Air into the Bottle, 
the Spring of the Air fo forced in, will, on the Re- 
moval of your Mouth, drive the Water up the Pipe 
with a great Force; and if the Orifice be very flen- 
der, or the Cavity of the Pipe very {mall, it will 
make the Water imitate an Artificial Fountain, 
which will keep running for neat half a Minute. 


A Defcription of the Common Hydraulick Engine 
ufed to quench Fire, &c. from Philofoph. Tranf. 
Numb, 128. 


The Engine is a Cheft of Copper, as 4, tranf- 
portable by means of two wooden Bars, like a Se- 
dan or Chair, This Cheft is pierced with many 
Holes above B B, and holds within it the Body of a 
Pump EFM, whole Sucker DE is saifed and a- 
bafed by two Leavers CO: Thefe Leavers have each 
of them two Arms, and éach Arm being fitted to 
be laid hold on by both Hands of a Man, Each 
Leaver is pierced in the Middle by a Mortife a a, 
in which an Iron Nail, which paffes through the 
Handle of the Sucker, turns round when that Sucker 
is raifed or lowered. 

Near the Body of the Pumip there is a Copper= 
Pot J H K, join’d to it by the Tube G; and ha 
ving another Tube KN L, which in N may be 
turned évery ways ; ’ 


iy c 


Sucker is raifed; and when the fame is let down; — 
the Valve of the fame Hole F fhuts, and forces the 
Water to pafs thro’ the Hole: For in the Tube G 


of which the Valve 1 being litted up, the Water 


ho Ale hee "enters 


‘| 
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with a Delirium, a Fever, and other Symptoms, 
and not without great Danger of Life, proceeding * 
from the Bite of a mad Dog, or a Contagion ana~- 
lagous to it. 
In Philofoph. Tranfatt. N.147. there is an In- 
{tance of one having this Difcafe, occafioned by the, e 
Bite of a mad Dog. i 
HYDROPICA, are Medicines that expel the 
Watery Humour in a Dropfie. re 
HYDROPS, a Stagnation of the Watery Hu- — 
mour in the Habit of the Body, or fome Cavity of 
it: And it is either General, as an Anafarca, and 
Afcites; to which fome add a Tympany, but ill: 
Or Particular, confined to one Part, as a Dropfie in’ 
the Head, Breafts, Hand, Foot, g<fc. Blanchard. 
: HYDROPS ad Matulam, the fame with Dza- 
eres. re 
HYDROSTATICKS, is that Part of Staticks — 
which relates to the Gravitiesande4:quilibria of Li+ 
quors; and alfo comprehends the Art of Weighing 
Bodies in Water, or fome other proper Liquor, ~ 
thereby to eftimate their Specifick Gravity, and to ~ 
deduce thence many other ufeful Theorems. am 
And this <#+ is obferved by the Honourable Mr, 
Boyle) is a Part of Philofophy which ought to be — 
looked upoi as the moft ingenious of any: The — 
Theorems and Problems of this Art, being hand-— 
fome Produétions of Reafon, and affording Difcove+ ~ 
ries, not only pleafing, but alfo furprizing and won=~ 
derful: Nay, very many of the moft familiar, as 
well as moft abftrufe Phenomena of Nature, can 
hardly ever be throughly underftood without Hydro- — 
ftatical Principles *Tis an Art alfo not only delight ~ 
fully Speculative, but practically Ufeful: It may be ~ 
of the higheft Importance to Shipping and Naviga- y 
tion, tothofe that deal in Salt-works, and to thofe " 
whofe Bufinef§ ’tis to enquire into the Gravities and z 
Magnitudes of fome Bodies; the exact Knowledge 
of which would very much conduce to their Intereft,” a 
But of the great Ufefulnefs of this Art, fee more 4 
under Specifick Gravity. At 
And that Admirable Gentleman, the Honourable ~ Fe 
Mr. R. Boyle, confidering that all Perfons are not’ Ne 
acquainted with, and cannot readily digeft rigid 
Mathematical Demonftrations, that it might be of é 


enters into thePot, and filling the Bottom, it enters 
thro the Hole K into the Tube K VL, in fuch a 
manner, that when the Water is higher than the 
Tube K.NL, and the Hole of the Tube G 1s fhut 
hy the Valve H, the Air inclofed in the Pot hath 
no Iffue ; and it comes to pafs, that when you con- 
tinue to make the Water enter into the Pot by the 
Tube G, which is much thicker than the Aperture 
of the End L, at which it muff iffue, it mutt needs 
be, that the Surplus of the Water that enters into 
the Pot, and exceeds that which at the fame time 
iffues through the fall End of the_Jet, compreffes 
the Air to find Place in the Pot, which makes that, 
whilt the Sucker is raisd again, to make new Wa- 
ter by the Force of its Spring, mean time that a 
new Compreflion of the Sucker makes new Water 
to enter, and caufes alfo a new Compreffion of Air: 
And thus the Courle of the Water which iffues by 
the Jet, is always entertained in the fame State, be- 
caufe that proportionatly, as the Impulfe is ftrong, 
» the Water entring fatter, and confequently in great- 
er Quantity into the Pot, makes a gteater Com- 
preflion of the Air, which, the more ftrongly it is 
comprefs'd and penn'd in, returns alfo with the 
greater For-e into its Native State, by means of its 
Spring, and therefore throws out the Water with 


o> 
reater Force., 


HYDRENTEROCELE, is a Falling of the In- 
teftines, together with Water, into the Scrotum, 
Blanchard. =H ie 

HYDROA, are certain little, broad, moift, itch- 
ing Pimples, like Millet-feed; fometimes without 
itching, which tender the Skin ulcerous and rough ; 
tho’ to expel the Sweat by the Skin, is hindred 
fometimes by its Thicknefs; fo that the Matter be- 
ing lodged there, and the fubtler Parts being either 
carried back by the Lymphatick Veffels, or evapo- 
rated, the Skin fwells. This Diftemper is familiar 
and common to Boys and young Men, efpecially 
of a hot Conftitution, when they ufe too much Ex- 
ercv’e in Summer: It infects the Neck, Shoulder- 
blades, Breafts, Arms, Thighs, yet more frequently 
the Secret Parts and the Fundament. Blanchard. 

HYDROBELE, is a fwelling of the outermoft 
Skin of the Scrotuw, proceeding from a Watery 
Humour. Blanchard. 

HYDROCEPHALUM, isa Swelling of the Head, 
by teafon of a watery Humour ; whence the Sutures - 
of the Brain are forced afunder; it proceeds fome=s 
times’ from a Burfting of the Lymphatick Veffels. 
Blanchard. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL-CHARTS, are certain 
Sca Maps, delineated for the Ufe of Pilots and other 
Mariners; wherein are mark’d all the Rhumbs or | 
Points of the Compafs and Meridians parallel to 
one another, with the Shelves, Shallows, Rocks, 


great Advantage to prove the Truth of fuch ufeful — 
Propofitions, as thofe given us by Hydroftatical Wri- — 
ters, in a Senfible and Phyfical way: As alfo, That rm 
fome things before pafling for receiv'd Truths, would — 
then be difcoverd to be palpable Errors, as well as _ 
many Noble and ufeful Difcoveries this way com- — 
municated to the World: 

_ Confidering this, I fay, That Noble Author re- 
duced the chiefeft of the Hydroftatical Theorems 
into the following Paradoxes; which you will fee 
he made clearly. out by Experiment and fenfible 
Proof. 

Though before he comes to them, he thinks fit to 


Capes, ore : 
HYDROGRAPHY, is an Art which teacheth 
_premife thefe things as Pofludata ox Lemmata. 


how to defcribe and meafure the Sea; giving an 
Account of its Tides, Counter-Tides, Soundings, 
‘Bays, Gulphs, Creeks, ec. As alfo the Rocks , ¢ L - 
Shelves, Sands, Shallows, Promontories, Harbours , and placed perpendicularly to the Horizon, have its 
Diftance from one Port to another, and other things lower Orifice under Water, there will pafs an Ima- 
remarkable on the Coatfts. ginary Plane or Surface parallel, as to Senfe, to the 

HYDROMANCY, a pretended Divination by | Upper Surface of the Water, which fhall touch that 
lower Orifice of the Tube. 


1. That if a Pipe, or Tube, open’d at both Ends, — 


Water. 

HYDROMEL, Mead, is a Decoftion of Water 
and Honey. syed or] Nie 3 ye {| 2, That each Part of this Surface or Plane will 
sip HYD ROMPHALUM, isa Protubérance of the | be alike preffed ¢ if at all) by the Weight of the per- 
Navel, proceeding from Wattry Humours in the | pendicularly incumbent’ Water,’ which cannot but 
~Abdgnen, Blanchard. 5 8) ote xs be gianted, fince the Water being fappofed an -ho- 
: eS ROPHOPIA, is a Diftemper highly Con- !mogenous Fluid of equal Gravity every where, and 
I equally high above the aforefaid Plane, there ‘can 

2 


‘vulfive, accompanied with Fury, and fhunning of 
no 


all things that are Liquids and Splendid ; fometimes 
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n0Yeafon be affign’d way any one Part of it fhould 
be more or lefs prefled than any other. 


3. That though in this Cafe the Liquor will keep 


its former Pofition, yet if any one Part of it comes 


to havea greater Weight incumbent on it than ano- 


_ ther, then that Part will be difplaced and deprefled; 


| 
| confiderably than that of the Water, the 


| 


i 


if you thruft the Tube 


asiis the Cafe when a Stone or other Body, fpeci- | 


fically heavier than Water, finks down in it, and 
tends to the Bottom.) a fy ‘ 
For in what Part foever of the Water the Stone 


is, that part being more preffed upon than the reft, | 


muft yield and give way to the Motion of the Stone 
downward, till it come to the Bottom. 


And on the other Hand, if any Part of this ima- | ; , 
ginary Surface be lefs preffed upon than the reft, it | 


muft, by the greater Preffure of the teft, be impel- 
fed upwards, till it have an height’ equivalent to 
balance the Preffure made on the other Parts of the 
Water ; which latter Part will appear highly reafo- 
nable and grantable by any attentive Confiderer. 


And its Truth in Fa& he proves by this Expe- 
Hepiiments; .:! 


If a {mall Tube, open at both Ends, he held or | 


placed perpendicularly a little beneath the Surface 
of the Water, in any Veffel ; [ Note, ‘Tis beft to ufe 
one of Glafs , that the Experiment may be the more 
vifible ; | then willthe Water rife in the Tube ashigh 
and a little higher (for a Reafon which you will 
find given hereafter ) than the Surface of the Wa- 
ter without : But if you gently pour Oil of Tur- 
pentine,or any other Liquor which will not mix with 
Water, upon that contained in the Veffel, you will 
Yee, that as the Oil grows higher and higher on the 
Surface of the Water, and preffes conféquently more 
and more upon it, fo will the Water rife within the 


Orifice of the Tube , and defcend again proportio- |. 


nably as you take off the Oil; which plainly proves, 
That the Weight of the Oil preffing more on the 
Surface of the Water without the Tube, than the 
bare Air only can do within it, forces up the Wa- 
ter fo high in the Tube, till the Cylinder of Water 
within the Tube, doth as much gravitate on that 
Part of the Water under the Orifice of the Tube, 
as the Air, Oil and Water together do on all the 
others, without it. 


PARADOX. 


That the Upper Parts of all Fluids; as Water; &c. 
do pre[s upon the Lower. 


Provide a GlafS Jarr, near of the Shape in the Fi- 
gure annexed ; (though a long Drinking-glafs, like 
that ufed for Mum, may do well enough.) Fill it 
with Wace near full, asup to AB: Then take a 
fall Glafs Pipe or Tube, open at both Ends, and 
dipping the lower End into Oil of Turpentine, you 
may, by ftopping the Top with your Finger, faf- 
pend as much of the Oil as you pleafe in the Tube: 
This done, move the Tube into the Glafs of Water; 
and thruft it down till the upper Surface of the Oil 
in the Tube, be near as low as the upper Surface of 
the Water: And when you take your Finger from 


the Top of the Tube, you will fee the Oil will ‘not’ 


fun out at the lower Orifice of the Tube, Nay, 

k lower down into the Water, 
‘that. Liquor will rife up into the Tube, and bear 
the Oil above it ; but if you raifé the Tube up, fo 
that. the upper. Syrface of the Oil in ir be higher 


Oil will 
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drop out of the Tube, and rife up to the Top of 
the Water. The Reafon of which is this: When 
the Imaginary Surface’ GH, on which the End Q 
of the Tube P Q leans, is as much, and no more, 
prefied upon by the Oilin the Pipe , than the other 
Parts of that Surface are by the Parts of the Water 
perpendicularly incumbent on them, there is an «4. 
quilibrium between the Oil and the Water, and fo 
the Oil cannot tun out; and when you fink the Tube 
down as low as O, the incumbent Water doth 
more gravitate on the Surface or Plane EF, than 
the oi in the Tube doth on the Part under it 3 and 
confequently the Water will be forced up into 
the Tube, and will bear the Oil above it; and the 
Water will rife fo high, as that the Water and Oil 
together in the Tube NO, do gravitate as much on 
the Surface EF, as the other incumbent Parts of 
the external Water do: But if you raife the Tube 
up into the Pofition R.S, the Oil in it prefling more 
on the Imaginary Surface 7 K, than the incumbent, 
Water doth on any other Part of it, the Oil muft 

tun out, till fo much defcend out of the Tube as 

will bring the Gravity of the Oil to anc £quilibrium 

with that of the Water. All which plainly prove 

the Truth of rhe Paradox or Propofition, That the 

upper Parts of all Fluids, do gravitate or prefs upon 

the Lower, For if you try the Experiment with any 

two other Liquors, which will not mingle one with 

another, it will fucceed ; provided the Bore of the 

Pipe be not too large. # 
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is Second Parador our Author alfowery ingentou, 

iluftrates and confirms by the following Expert 
t ate oie) et RRP re 
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| qunbabir ioupit pri? sles 
} e970: t 46. FiBL INO FF S37 MOM e108 SR a 
| -olnto sa» long) Glafs: Pipe, 'fealed/at sone End,-andb _ ¥, 
| whofe: Bord «was about thalf ‘an’ Inch:in: Diameters i 
he poured-diQuantity of Water; and thea chavi 
adimall Glafy Bubble! about the Bignels of \ay 
with a very fmall and flenderiStemy, ‘as you feb in 
the Figure saniiéxed: ; which Bubble was for: exaktly 
Hot se fred? nea Debora svofa: gmied traq tart? Pt 
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That a lighter Faye ravitate or pre{s upon 

Reamer 

aii wi may , 
Fill the former Jart with Oil of Turpentine, in- 
ftead of Water, aa then place in it a Tube of the 
{ame Bore as theeformer, in which you fhall have 
fafpended a Golumn of Water, as before you had 
of Oil: And you=will find that-though the Water 
be heavier than Oil of Turpentine, yet if you do 
not take your Finger from the upper Orifice till 


fuch time as you have funk the Pipe fo low as that 


‘ 


the upper Surface: “of the Water in it be a little be- } ap age iS 
low the Surface of the Oil in the Glafs; I fay,}  * a fe 
that then on taking of your Finger, you will find } j 7 


the Water in the Pipe will not run out: That if 
you fink the Tube lower, or pout ‘more Oil into 
the Veffel, the Oil will rife up m its Lower End ; 
and that if you-raife it higher, the "Water will run 
or drop out, and fall-to the Bottom of the Veffel. | 
Which’ plainly fhews, That a Liquor lighter in | 
Specie, may buoy Up and keep fiufpended one that |) _ 
is heavier ; and the Reafons are in effet the fame }) ~ 
as thofe given for the Solution of the Phenomena of |} 
the Fix Paradox; the only Difference being, that |} 
the Oil and the Water have changed Places, the |’ 
Oil now being in the Jarr, and the Water in the 
Tube. e 
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| poifed, by forcing Water into it, that tho’ it would . 
Lt not finkin a Veffel of Water, yet avery little more — 
| Weight would make it do fo. Gq angi ott oes 
This Bubble-béing ‘put into the Glafs Pipe, did 
»| fvim on the Top of the Water contained in jt; 
_ but when: he poured Oil of Turpentine ( very gent- i 
-|) lyy. to prevent confounding the Two Liquors) on thé 
, Water in the Pipe, and that till it had attained 4 
convenient Height’ above! the Surface of the Water, — 
‘he, found that the: Bubble, which before fwam on 
‘the, Surface of the Water, did now fink ‘down to | 
‘| the: Bottom, and ftay there as long as' the Oil was 
kept upon the Water; but if either the Tube was 
|| very,much inclined any» way, or if the Oil, by 2 
| Siphon or, otherwife, were drawn’ off, the Bubble: 
‘would.then emergeto the Top. jos BOT 
||. The Reafonsof whith Phenomenon he truly fates’ 
to-be this, ‘That: when the Oil was ‘poured on, that 
did (though a lighter Fluid by its proper Gravityy 
xefson the Water on which it was incumbent, an 
y. that Means did force:fome of «it to’enter in at th 
. little Stem of the Bubble; which, by that means be- 
- | ing tesidred in the whole more heavy} did fink ‘to 
“AR AGT anak | [he Bottom : Butswhen ithe perpendicular sisi 
i ce) 


ning the Tube} of removed by drawing off the Oil 
quite, the Air in the Bubble, which before was 
compteft, did tidw by its Spting force out the newly 
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Par the Oil upon the Water was taken off, by incli- dy being prefled by the reft ever 


every way, muft con- 
tinually force it upwards, till it attain the upper 


Surface of the Water: For the emerging Body is 


admitted Water again, and fo reduce the Bubble to | 


its former Degree of Gravity, fo. that it would be 
fufpended in the Water as before. 

He found alfo, ‘that pouring on sore Water 
would produce the fame Phenomenon, if, by a 
Wire, he firft thruft down to, and then kept at the 
Bottom of thé Tube the aforefaid poifed Bubble’; 
for though it would readily emerge on the temoval 
‘of the Rod ot Wite, when no thore Water was 
poured into the Tube; yer, that if the Wire kept: 
the Bubble at the Bottom till he had poured in 
more Water, to about two or three Foot high, into 
the Pipe, thé Bubble would then, on the removal of 
the Wire, ftay there, and not rife at all till the 


- fame Quantity of Water was taken out which wa’s 


before added: Which Experiment doth Nobly Il- 
luftrate and Prove his firft Propofition, That the up- 
per Parts of the fame Fluid, do prefs or gravitate on 
the lower. 


PARADOX IL 


If a Body contiguous to the Water be altogether, or in 
Parts, lower than the upper Surface of the Water, 
the lower Part of the Body will be preffed upward by 
the Water which toucheth it beneath. 


- This appéars from the Farff Experiment, where 
fhe Oil of Turpentine was kept in an open Tube 
from defending, or running out of it, by the Pref 
fare upwards of the Water on its lower Parts. 
“And by the Second Paradox it appears, that Oil, 
a lighter Fluid, could prefs upwards, ot keep Wa- 
ter, a Fluid in Specie heavier than it, {ufpended in 
ain open Pipe. Fe 
' But in order to eftimate how much the Preffure 
of the Water againft the lower Patts of any Body 
doth amount to, let us fuppofe a Parcel of Oil, 
heavier than Water, as fuppofe that of Cinnamon, 
Cloves, Guaicum, €7c. were takeh up into a Tube, 
and then that Tube were, as in the former mannet, 
inimiérfed into a Veflél of Water, and thete placed 
fo hallow, that the Oil, on removing of the Finger 
from the Top of the Tube, would drop out. The 
Drop G, being heavier in Spécie than Water, would 
(by. Lemma 3.) fink to the Bottom, but tot fo 
quickly as it would in the Air; and fince, if it 
were of a Matter equi-ponderant to Water, ‘tis 
plain it could not fink at all, any more than emerge ; 
it doth now fink by no greater a Degree of Gravity, 
than that by which it furmounts a Quantity of Wa- 
ter equal to itin Bulk: And therefore zt will lofe in 
the Water juft as nich of the Weight it would have in 
the Air, as [o much Water as is equal to it 1m Bulk, af 
weizhed im the Air alfo, would amount to: which is 
a Phyfical Demonftration of the Grand Theorem of 
Hydroftatecks, firft put in a cleat Light by our Noble 
Author Mr. Boyle, 
. The Preflure of Water alfo againft the lower 
Parts of any immerfed Body, is confirmed by at- 
tending to the xa why any Body lighter in Spe- 
cie than Water, doth emerge out of it; which is 


_ this, That there is a greater Preffure or W eight on 


every other Part of the imaginary Surface of the 
Water (as fuppofe I K in Fig.1.) than there is on 
that, on which the emerging or rifine Body leans; 
and confequently to produce an equilibrium in the 
Fluid, the Parts immediately under the rifing Bo- 


continually preffed upon by two Columns of Was 
ter, one bearing againft its upper, ard the other 
againft the lower Parts; the Length of both which 
Columns being to be accounted from the Top of 
the Water, that which preffes on the lower Part, 
will be the longer by the ThicknefS of the afcending 
Body ; and confequently cver-balance it by the 
Weight of as much Water as will fill the Space that 
Body takes up: Whereforé the gteater Difparity 
there is between the Specifick Gravities of Water 
and the emerging Body, and the larger the Particles 
are that emerge, the fwifter will they afcend. 


And this will help us so account for thefe 
things. 


1. For the Reafon of that Expetiment, That if 
two Pieces of a Stick of the fame Bignefs, but of 
unequal Length, as O P, and QR, are permitted 
to rife from the Bottom of a Veffel of Water at 
the fame time, the longeft will come firft to the 
Top, which muft be becaufé the Columns of Wa- 
ter which pref§ againit the lower Ends of both, be- 
ing equal, but that fhorter which preffés on the up- 
per End of the longer Piece, it muft be lefs preffed 
downwards than the other, and fo by the general 
Preffure upwards will rife fafteft. 


2. From hence we may eafily conceive one Rea 
fon, (for J affert not that ‘tis the only one) why ve- 
ry minute Corpufcles, either higher or heavier in 
Specie than the Liquor they are mingled with, may 
be kept there a good while without emerging to the 
Top, or precipitating to the Bottom; For their 

| Aaa2 Thick- 
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Thicknefs being indefinitely made fmall, the Diffe- 
rence between the two Columns: before mentioned, 


will be fo too, and confequently either of them can 
very little over-ballance the other. 


3. We may from hence account for the Quantity 
of that Part of any Floating Body which is beneath 
the Surface of the Water, which 2s always in Bulk e- 
qual to as much Water as the whole Floating Body doth 
weigh: For this Floating Body doth by its lower 
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Part prefs on the fabjacent Parts of the imaginary 
Surface of the Water XW, juft as much as the 
Columns of Water to the Altitude 4X or BW 
do on allother Parts; that is, juft as much as the 
Water would do if it were in the Space which the 
Part immerfed takes up, or as much asa Quantity 
of Water equal in Bulk to the immerfed Part would 


do. 
And from hence ’tis clear, That the Weight of 


that mighty Ship, the Royal Sovereign, is the fame 
with that of fo much Water as is in Bulk equal to 
the immer‘ed Part of her, or to that Part of her 
Hull which is underneath the Surface of the Sea. 
Which Affertion Mr. Boyle found accurately enough 
to hold true by the following Experiment: 

A broad fhallow Veffel of Glafs being near filled 
with Water, he placed floating jin it a Glafs Tum- 
bler or fhort Drinking Glafs ; and to make it a little 
refemble a Ship, he fitted a Wooden Deck, with a 
Maft, gfe. to it; and then he funk it by ballafting it 
with Sand, 
the Seamen fay) as be thought fit: Then did he, 
by accurate Marks, diftinguith how high the Water 
in the containing Glafs did rife on the Sides of the 
Veffel: This done, he took the Tumbler out, wi- 
ped it dry, 
tity of Water exactly equal to that Weight: which 
Water, when put into the broad Glafs, rofe up to 
thofe Marks exaétly which he had before obferved 
the Tumbler had raifed the Water to. 


and made it draw as much Water (as ]- 


and weighed it, and then found a Quan- . 
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PARADOX IV. ria a, 
That to account for the raifing of Water in Pumps, 
&c. there needs only the competent Weight of an 
External Fluid. + OT aie 
That’ 
Take upin a flender Glaf§ Tube about anInch =~ 
in height of any deeply tinged Liquor (fuchas an. 
Infufion of Brazil-wood and Cochineel, ¢6fc. in Wa- 
ter, for elfe the Phenomena will not be onl 
and then ftopping the upper End with your Finger, 
place it in a Glafs Veffel filled with the fame tin+ 
ged Liquor, and that fo low, that the upper Sut= 
face of the Liquor in the Tube be at leaft an Inch 
below that of the Liquor of the Veffel: Then pour 
on Oil of Turpentine for about 3 or 4 Inches height 
above the Water in the Veflel, and you willfee, on 
the removal of your Finger from the Top of the — 
Tube, that the tinged Water will be raifed orim- 
pelleg upward near as high as the Surface of the — 
i. ‘ 
Now here no abborrenceofaVacuum can be pre- 
tended, as the Canfe of the Afcent of the Water, for 
the Tube is full of Air, andthe External Air hath © 
a free Ingrefs into it: But the plain Reafon is this, _ 
That there being a greater Preflure made by the 
Oil and Water together on the imaginary Plane that . 
paffes by the lower Orifice of the Tube without 
the Tube, than within it, (for within there is a 
Preffure only of an Inch of Water, and of a Co- 
lumn of Air) the Parts of the Water at the Bottom 
of the Pipe muft be thruft upwards into it, till i¢ 
ae fo high as to gainan e4quilbrium with the: 
reft. 
And this will eafily account for the Afcent of the 
Water in the Pumps: ogee wae 
Where the external Air prefling every where on 
the Surface of the Water in the Well, but not on 
that within the Pump, becaufe ’tis taken off by the 
Sucker ; which is therefore with foft Leather, ¢7c. 
made ftanch on purpofe. ; 
On the raifing therefore of the Sucker, the Wa- © 
ter muft follow it (if the, Pump be good) becaufe. 
the Weight of the whole Atmofphere preffes on the a 
Surface of the Water inthe Well, (but not at all 
within the Body of the Pump) and fo raifes or forces 
it up into the Cavity of the Pump. And that ~ 
this Preffure of the Air is the Caufe of the Waters 
rife, is more than probable, becaufe no Pump can 
ever raife Water above 33 or 34 Foot; whichis 
found to be exactly agreeable to the different Gra- 
vities of Air and Water, allowing for the great 
Height of the Atmofphere: Of which more elfe- 
where. 


PARADOX VY. 


That the Preffure of an External Fluid, s able to” 
keep an Heterogencous Liquor fufpended at the 
fame Height in [everal Pipes, though they be of - 
different Diameters. ae 


Ba 


Take a pretty wide-mouth’d Glafs, (as in Fig. 5. 
following) of a convenient Depth, and put into ita 
fofficient Quantity of Water well tinged with Bra- — 
zil, €éfc. then fit to it a Cover of Cork, through 
which bore, with a red-hot taper Iron, feveral 
round Holes, to admit Tubes of different Bigneffes 
or Sizes. Let thefe Tubes ftand nearly upright in 
the Veffel, and reach all with their lower Orifices 
below the Surface of the Water; Then at an Hole 

gan ' panes" -purpoles 
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purpofely left for it, pour in gently, by a Glafs Fun- 
nel,'a good Quantity of Oil of Turpentine , and 
you will plainly fee the tinged Water rife equally, 


(z. e. to equal Heights) in all the Tubes, tho’ of ve- 
ry different Bores and Sizes, 


The Reafon of which will thus appear. 


let EF reprefent the Surface of the Water in | 


the Veffel; when the Oil comes to be poured upon 
it, not being of a Nature fit to mingle or incorpo- 
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rate with it, it will fwim at the Top, and with an 
equal Gravity prefs upon all Parts of the Surface of 
_ the Water, and confequently will raife or prefs up 
the Water in the Tubes, till it come near to the 
fame Height in them, as the Oil is at in the Glafs, 
to bring the Liquors to a Balance. But there is no 
Reafon why the Water fhould be raifed to a greater 
Height in any one Tube than in another ; becaufe 
the Oil preffes uniformly and equally on all Parts of 
the Surface of the Water; and confequently can 
force up the Water no higher in the fmalleft Tube 
than in the greateft ; for fhould it do fo, the Water 
in the fmall Tube muft be of a larger Length than 
the correfponding Column of Oil (whofe Diameter 
is equal to the Orifice of that Tube, and which 
keeps it up by equi-ponderating with it ) doth re- 
quire : But then it muft be heavier than it, and fo 
would fink down, and drive the fubjacent Water 
away to make room for its Defcent : Wherefore no 
Cylinder of Water in any Tube, can be higher 
than an equal Cylinder of Oil that bears or buoys 
it up ; and this being the Cafe with them all, they 
mutt be all of the fame Height ; that is, the Water 
will rife as high in one Tube. as in another, 
be their Bores never fo different ; and the Rea- 
fon is, becaufe each one is born up by a corre- 
| fponding Column or Cylinder of Oil » whofe Di- 
' ameter is the fame with that of ‘the Orifice of the 
| Tube. : AR syed 
bs 
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| Lf @ Body be placed under Water, with its uppermoft 
Surface parallel to the Horizon, the dire& Preflare 
which it fuftains, is no more than that of a Colunm 
of Water, having the Horizontal Superficies of the 
Body for its Bale, and the Perpendicular Depth of 
‘the Water for its Height. And if the Water that 
Teans onthe Body be contained in Pipes Ke at 
both Ends, the Freffure of the Water 7s to be efti- 
_ mated by the Weight of a Pillar of Water, whofe 
Bafe 1s equal to the lower Orifice of the Pipe, and 
as Height equal to a Perpendicular reaching from 
thence to the Top of the Water ; though the Pipe 
be much inclined any way, or though it be never fo 
wrvegularly fhaped: and much broader in [ome 
other Places than at the Bottow. ° 


_ Take a flender Glafg Pipe of an even Bore, turn- 
ed up atone End like this in the Figure ; dip this 
Tube (open at both Ends) into Oil of Turpentine, 
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till the Liquor be rifen up to two or glace 
in the longer Leg, whofe upper Orifice ftop 


with your Finger ; and then remove the Tube into 
a Glafs of Water, and hold it fo that the Surface 
of the Oil in the longer Leg of the Pipe be but a 
very little higher than that of the Water: And 
then, if you take away your Finger that ftopt the 
Pipe, you will fee the Oil will keep its ftation, and 
not at all, or at leaft but yery little, rife or fall ; 


>} but if you fink ;the Tube lower, the Oil will rife i 
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1° you raife the Tube higher , the Oil will run out 
at the lower End; From whence it appears, That 
of all the Water in the Glafs, no more preffed on 
the Orifice of the Pipe, thana Cylinder equal to it 
in Diameter, and in Length equal to the Diitance 
between the Orifice of the Pipe and the Top of the 
Water (as you may allo eafily find if you make a 
Siphon, whofe fhorter Leg ihall be long enough 
to contain fuch a Cylinder of Water as will counter- 
poife the Oil inthe longer.) For when, by raifing 
up the Pipe, you fhorten that Cylinder, the Oil will 
run out: As when by finking vit lower, and {0 | 
lengthening the Cylinder of Water, the Oil will 
be forced up higher into the longer Leg of the Tube. 

You will find alfo by Experiment, That this Pa- 
radox will hold, whatever be the Figure of the fhor- 
ter Leg of the Tube, whether opening broad like 
a Tunnel by Degrees, or whether it have a Sphe- 
rical, or otherwife figured Cavity of confiderable Di- 
menfions in the Middle of it. 

For our Noble Author found, by providing a Sy- 
phon of the Figure annexed, and pouring in Mercw- 
ry till it reached up to the Bottom of the Globular 
Part of the fhorter Leg, and to an equal Height in 
the longer Leg of the Syphon; he found, I fay, 
that if he poured Water in at the Top of the longer 
Leg, it would drive up the Mercury into the Ball of 
the fhorter Leg, and more than half fill its Cavity ; 
(which it would have filled quite, had the other. 
Leg been long enough.) And that this Ball in the 
Middle of the fhorter Leg, though it held a great 
Weight of that heavy fluid Mercury, did no more 
hinder the Mercury from rifing to its due Height, 
according to the different Specifick Gravity of thofe 
two Liquors, Water and Mercury, than if the fhor- 
ter Leg had been every where of the fame Dimenfi- 
ons with its upper Orifice D : For the great Quan- 
city of Mercury which was forced up into the Ball, 

a 


was there, in a good Meafure, fupported by the Bot+ 


4 


~e 


i} 
{ i 


-ethi; and thefe, by Holes purpofely made for them | Oil of Turpentine, till its upper Surface reached to 
in a Covert of Corkghe placed obliquely within a | FE ; which Oil he found did, byits Preflure on the 
Gla® Vefel filled with Water up to. 4B. Then | Surface of the Water, raife it up to an equal Heighe 
by the help of the Tunnel T, he gently poured in [inallthethree Pipes “ 8 8 =  SCHO- 


tom and Sides of it, and no more gtavitated on C, 
than what lay perpendicularly over it between B and 


And farther, to make out the latter Part of this 
Paradox, he took three Glafs Pipes, L,O, G, of 
fach itregular Shapes as the Figure adjoining thew 
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“SordfilaxGylisidtical; “or otherwite Fighred Veilel, 


shawe, \by:a Hole: made in its Cover:or ‘Lid, a Pipe 
By: a aeaged Filho there, andthe Veffel by that 
Pipe be filled with Water, as alfo the Pipe it.felf; 
the Bafis of that Veffel doth fuftain a Preffure equal 
6 that! of ai Coluimm of Water, whofe Bafe is ‘the 


fame svith the Bottom of the Veffel; and its Height 


thet ofiiche Vefely Pipe and all! 6 

This Paradox Stevimws adds by way of Appen- 
dix to the laft; but the ways he propofes to Ex- 
periment its Truth, are not"fuch as will anfwer 
trial; and therefore Mr. Boylesdeviled the follow- 
ing Experiment, which (though not fo accurate as 
fome other) doth yet very wef Ae to be confi- 


dered. 


He ordered a Tin or Laton Veffel to be made of 


the adjoining Shape, which had a loofe Bottom, 
ft . hed 
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€ D, made of a flat Biece of Wood, covered with a 
foft Picce of Bladder, and greafed on the lower Side 
near the Edges, that fo leaning on the Rim of Wood 


GH, contiguous’ every where to the Infide of ‘the 


LTaton, it might eafily be lifted off from it, and yet 
Tie fo clo upon it’ at’ other times, that the” Water 
fhould not get between ‘them: Fo the Middle of 


| tile Joofe Bottom was faftened a long String, that 


“a I through the Body of the Pipe AB. 
The BA anineny thus fitted, there was Water 


| poured in at A, which preffed againf the falfe Bot- 


tom Cc D, and kept it fo tight down; that ho Wa- 
PED E> A 
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| have calculated the Quanti 


‘| larger than its upper Shank BOF Ds; 


SELES). t, 


filled: with W ater; "the ‘appe¥ End of ite String RY 
was fattened to tie: Beam Of: a good Paik’ UPS 
and then ias' much Weight wis pet into the o Botte 
Scale, as did “ife’up’ the fle Bottom, CD, from 
the Rim-G F7/ aid 0 let out! the Water «Aid thig 
Weight he found)to be very Confidetably mate Hire, 
what would have ferved -t6 Lifeceip ‘as much Water 
as that Veffel did contain, had it been in an open 
One of the common Shape: But he neither tells us 
the Meafure of the Veffel, the HeightJof the Tube, 
nor the Weight which was required to raife the 
Bottom ; which if he had done, *twere very eafy to 
ty ahd Weight of a Co- 
Jumn of Water, which fhould have had the Bottom 
for its Bafe, and the united Length of Tube and 
Veffel for its Altitude, : 


This Paradox, in the Memoirs Mathematique &F de 
Phyfique, A.D. 1692. P. 12 is thus ftated by 
Mr. Varignon. i 


If there be two Tubes or \Veffels, having the 
fame Heights and Bafes, both filled with Water, 


| but one of them made fo tapering upwards, that it 
Shall contain but 20 


Ounces of Water, whereas 
the other holds 200; the Bottoms of thee two 
Tubes fhall faftain an equal Preffure of Water, viz, 
each of them that of the Weight of 200 Ounces, 
the Quantity of the Liquid contained in the greater 
Tube. 


This is undoubted Faét, and agreed upon by all 


| to be true, as long as the contained Liquor conti- 
} nues Fluid ; but if it fhould freeze, then it will by 


no means hold, :the leffer Quantity. of Ice (to be fure) 


' being much lighter than the greater, 


This Reafon therefore of this furprizing Pheno- 


_menon feems todepend much on the Nature of Flui- 
»dity; and agordingly Mr. 
Opinion of thofe who affert, That the 2o Ounces 
.of Water in the tapering, or otherwife 


Varignon efpoufes the 


unequally 
form’d Tube, as long asthe Water continues liquid, 


do prefs and effectively charge the Bottom of the Vet. 
fel, as much as 200 Ounces would do in.a uniform. 
|Cyli:drical Tube. of the fame Bafe and Altitudes, 
| . Others fay the ftraitned Sides of the unequal Tube}; 
‘by hindering the rifing of the Water, do help to fue; 
fain the Weight; and that the Bottom alone is not 
‘charged with the whole Preffure, but'a g0od-Part.of 
\it-taken off by the,Sides, °)) - °° one} ocft 
| Mr. Varzgnon thinks the Matter eafily folvablein 
the former way, thusi: atte cetyity Teed 
|. The Tube B ACFAKED B.C See.the following 
Figure) having \its: bottom Part Dik Al F ‘much; 
I fay, hath; 
its Bottom K H charged with as great a Weight.ori 
' Preffure of. Water, asif it were a Cylindrical Vet 
fel, as OT HK, of the fame Bafe and Altitude: 
with the unequally fhaped Tube... , a 
Drasy. the Lines, as you “fee)in. the Figure, fo! 
fhall QV reprefent a Column of Water in the fiap~ 
pofed truly Cylindrical Veffel, having the Diame- 
ter of its Bafe double to ‘that of R L, BM; or 
AO. rie dire ts t btu 
Then wilh the Column ‘cf Water BN, beasing! 
upen the Arm MW-of the Libra LN; whole 
Hypomochlion is imagined to be at M, be a Counter 
balance to the Column of Water E M, which is 
kept down from afcending any higher by the Side 
of the Veffel EL, juftas the Weight at Z, at the 
End X, of the Lzbra EX, whofe Hytomochlion is 
at Y, is balanced by’ the Side of the Veffel E yi 
» which hinders the Arm EY from afcending, Now 


térzan out. When the Veffel and Pipe were both | EY being = 7X, the Weight fuftained by the Hy- 
ae 2 


pomochlion 


HYD HYD 


emochiion at Y, is double to that at Z; wherefore 
the fubjacent Point M4, or that part of the Bottom 
of the Veflel LN, mutt be charged with double 
the Weight of the Column of Water B.N; ot which 
is all one, will be preffed with the Weight of the 
Column of Water R N, which may be fuppofed to. 


PARADOX VIL 


That a Body iomerfed in a Fluid, fupairis a laterat 
Preffure from the Fluid; which alfo increa[eth as 
the Body ts placed deeper beneath the Surface of 


reach quite up to the Top, the Flucd. ca 
Take a flender GI {s Tube, and let it be bent fo 
RRB near the Bottom; that the lower Part FG may.ve- 
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Let us then take 4 NLKED, as equivalent to 
fach a Column ; then will that Water be a Balance |. 
on the Hypomochlion L, to the Water leaning on the 
other Arm of the Libra K L, and kept down by 
the Side of the Veflel KE; and confequently, the 
part of the Bottom KN, will {uftain a Preffure e- 
qual to that of the Column of Water Q.N; for 
this, by the above-mention’d way of arguing, is 
the {ame as that.of the Water contained in the Space 
ANKDB. 

‘And thus, on the other Side, it may be proved, 
That the remaining part of the Bottom N A, is 
preffed upon by the Water AN HFC, equivalent 
to the Weight of the Column of Water T N, teach- 
ing up to the Top. 

From whence it follows plainly, That the Wa- 
terin the Tube BD KHFC, prefles or gravitates 
on the Bottom equally with the Weight of the Cy- 
lindrical Column QT HK, having an equal Bafe 
with it. 

All which Method of Arguing, will be clear e- 
nough to one that confiders ’tis the Property of all 
Fluids, from the known Laws of Hydroftaticks, to 
have their infinitely {mall Columns, of which they 
confift, to be every where a Balance to one ano- 


ther. 


which you may keep there by applying your Finger 
to the upper Orifice. 

This done, move the Syphon into a Glafs of Wa- 
ter, and place it fo there, that the longer Leg may 
ftand perpendicularly to its Surface, and that the 
other lower Leg may be fo far below the Surface of 
the Water, as that the upper Surface of the Oilin 
the longer Leg, be but a little higher than that of 
the Water in the Glafs: For then if you remove 
your Finger from the Top, the Oil in the Tube will 
very little, if at all, change its Station; which fhews 
plainly, that there is a Jateral Preffure againft the 
Oil at the lower Orifice G, which hinders its run- 
ning out, though preffed by the Cylinder of Oil 
contained in the perpendicular Leg. -And as if you 
raife the Pipe up higher (keeping it flill in its perpen= 
dicular Pofture) the Oil will drop out ; fo if act 
fink it lower, the Water will get in at G, and foree 
the Oil all out of that Leg G F, and raife the Oil 
proportionably in the perpendicular one EF: Nay, 
if you thruft it low enough, the Water will rife up 
into the longer Leg, and bear the Oil above it; 


which laft Circumfiance proves, That Water hath 
a lateral 


ry nearly make a Right Angle with the other Past ‘ 


EF. Dip this Pipe or Syphon in Oil of Turpentine, — 
and take up about 3 or q Inches of it in the Pipe, — 


HYD 


a lateral Prefiure againft it felf, as great as the per= 
pendicular one from above, fince that only can force 
the Water up into the perpendicular Leg. 

Ifalfo keeping the Tube at the fame Depthyyouturn 
the Horizontal Leg here and there, or place its O- 
‘rifice G in any Part of the imaginary Plane F G, the 
Oil will keep its former Station in the Tube, and 
neither rife nor fink ; which thews, That this late- 

‘ral Preflure is equable and uniform in all Places or 
Parts of a Veffel of Water, at the fame Diftance 
from its Surface. 


Our Noble Author confirms the Truth of this Pa-. 


radox by the following Experiment : 

A fmall Glafs Bubble X, of the Figure in the 
- Scheme annexed, with a very flender Neck, and fo 
well poifed, as that it could juft float in the Water, 


and no more, being provided, was put into a wide- 


“mouth’d Glafs Vefiel , near filled with Water, and 
there left to float ar the Surface of that Liquor. 
Then a Cover or Stopple of Cork was well fitted 
to the Mouth of the Glafs, and was thruft hard into 
‘it; after which there was an Hole burnt ( witha 
hot Iron) thro’ the middle of the Cork, into which. 
was put a long flender Glafs Pipe, reaching a good 
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way into the Glafs, and flanding perpendicularly to 

the Surface of the Cork, 

Alfo in another:Part of the Stopple was another 
{mall Hole burnt, and into that was fitted anothet 
{mall Glafs Tube, which lay floping; but yet reached 
a pretty way down below the Cork.. 

The upper Orifice of this floping Tube was well 
ftopt with Cement: With the fame Matter alfo 
were all the Jun@tures between the Cork and the 
Glafs, and between the Tubes and the Cork, careful- 
ly ftopt. : 

This all done, the Veffel was inclined feveral 
ways, that the Bubble ¥ might get as far as it 
could from the Pipe; and then more Water being 

poured in at the upper Orifice of the open Pipe EF, 
till it reached toa good Height, as fuppofe to K in 
the {aid Tube, the Bubble Y would prefently fink 
to the Bottom of the Vefiel, and there continue as 
long as the Water was continued at the fanie Height 
in the Tube EF (the reafon of which you have 
already in Experiment 2. Paradox 2.) Now this 
proves, That the Preffure of the Water contained in 
the Tube EF, doth not only affe& the Parts of the 
Water immediately fubjacent to it, but alfo thofe 
that are remote from it; nay, and above it, fince it 
could force the Water into the Bubble ¥ and fo 
make it fink, tho’ it lay not near the Orifice F of 


_the“dpen Tube. 


PARADOX VIIL 


That Water may be made to depre{s a Body lighter 
than tt felf, as well as to buoy it up. 
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A flender Glafs Syphon EFGH, whofe thorter 
Leg GH was about 3 or 4 Inches long, and turn’d 
Bbb 


“y 
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pete He ey eer perenne 
wp.as nearas could be parallel to the longer EF, 
was dipt in Oil of Turpentine, till the Oil filled PARADOX Ix. 
the thorter Leg, and rofe to an equal Height in the 
longer. . ; 

Then the Orifice E being ftopt with the Finger, 
the Pipe was» moved into a Glafs Veflel of fair 
Water, and funk down there till the Surface 0 

‘ghar Liquor was about an half Inch above the Sur- 
face of the Oil in the Syphon: And then the Finger 
being removed from the Top, the Oil in the thorter 
Leg was immediately driven downwards about an 
Inch; and as the Tube was funk lower, much 
mote, till at laft the Oil was driven out of that 
leg quite, and the Water following it fupported 
the Oil in the longer Leg, raifing it alfo in the 
fame Proportion. The reafon of which is obvious 
from what hath been faid in the former Para- 
doxes. 

Our Author found alfo, that when he ufed a Sy- 

phon of the Figure annexed , the Water would 


That whatever hath been Nise of Pofitive Levity, a 
Parcel of Oil, lighter than Water, uray be kept in 
that Liquor without afcending in it. 


This may very eafily be experimented, by taking 
only a fmall Glaf$ Tube, and immerfing it an Inch 
or two under Water : Stop the upper Orifice with 
the Pulp of your Finger, and then a Column of 
Water of an Inch or two in length will remain fuf- 
pended in the Tube: Keep it fo, and next dip the 
fame Tube inito a Veffel of Oil of Turpentine, and 
removing your Finger, as much Oil of Turpentine 
as you pleafe will rifé into the Tube ; which, by 
putting on your Finger to the upper Orifice , may 
be there eafily fuffended , as the Water was before. 
Keep it fo, and then immerfe the Tube in a Glafs 
of Water 3 or 4 Inches beneath its Surface, and you 
will find on the removal of your Finger, that the 
Water will rife up into the Tube, and keep the par- 
cel of Oil fufpended between two little Columns of 
Water. The Reafon of which is fufficiently ac- 
countable from many things already delivered. 


PARADOX X. 


A 


That the Caufe of the Afvenfion of Water in Syphons; 
and its flowing thro them, may be explicated with« 
out having recourfe t8 Nature's Abhorrence of a 
Vacuum. 
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Provide a pretty large Cylindrical Glafs Tube 
Veflel of about 18 Inches, or two Foot long, as 
ABCD;; provide alfo a Syphon of two Legs, KF 
and KG, with a hollow Pipe, as K E, opening in- 
‘to, or communicating with them ; to each of thefe 
two Legs of the Syphon (one of which muft be 
_ longer than the other) tie with a String a Tube of 
Glafs: J and H, fealed at the Bottom. Pour then 
in Water at E, and let it ran out at J and _H, ull 
it hath filled the Tubes hanging at the Ends of 

8. Sui is the 


firft prefs the Oil Horizontally from L to 1, then 
downwards from MM to N, and at laft (by finking 
the Tube fill lower) upwards from N to P: From 
whence it appears, that Water preffes againft any 
Body placed in it all manner of Ways, and that 
proportionably to the Depth of the Body in it. 


‘sont. stodw , 5 rostay? 
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HYD 
the Legs of the Syphon fo far, that the End of 
each Leg be a little beneath the Surface of the Wa- 
tex: 

This done, and the Pipe and Syphon faftened in 
its true erect Pofition, if you fill the Veffel ABCD 
with Oil of Turpentine, till it reach higher than 
the Syphon K, ftopping in the mean time, if you 
pleafe, the upper Orifice of the Pipe EK with your 
Finger. 

After this you will find the Oil to prefs fo on the 
Water in the Tubes J and H, as to force it up into 
the Legs of the Syphon as high as K; and that on 
the removing of your Finger from the Top F, the 
Water will begin to run out of she upper Tube / 
into thé lower one H, as in or thro’ a common Sy- 
phon or Crane, 


Now ‘tis plain, in this ingenioufly contrived Ex- 
periment, that the Water runs through the Legs of 
the Syphon, tho’ the Air aint Lown by EK, 
hath a free Communication with them both, fo 
that here no fuga Vacuz can be pretended as the 
Caufe of the Waters running ; but that ’tis plainly 
oceafioned by the Preffare of the (lighter Fluid) 


Oil of Turpentine, on the Surface of the Water in 
the Tube J, till it force it up into the empty I, 
of the inferted Syphon as high as K, and then it 
defcends down into the lower Veffel or Tube, 7, 
thro’ the other longer Leg of the Syphon. Indeed 
the Oil will gravitate on the Surface of the Water 
in both the Tubes Jand H; and there being a Jon- 
ger Column of Oil over H, than there is over Z by 
about an Inch in length, the Preffure will be greater 
on the Surface of the Water in H, by the Weight 
of an Inch of Oil of Turpentine. But then it 
muft be confidered, that the Column of Water 
which defcends in the Leg G, though refifted in its 
motion by the Weight of an Inch of Oil, more than 
the Water which tends downwards in the Leg F is 
yet alfo longer by an Inch than the other Column 
of Water in the fhorter Leg F; and an Inch of Wa- 
ter of the fame Dimenfions being heavier than an 
Inch of Oil, the Tendency or Motion of the Wa- 
ter muft be from Ftowards G, not from G towards 
F; and confequently the Syphon will work or run 
that way. 


The Application of this Experiment to the Soluti- 
on of the Motion of Water through Cranes or 
Syphons is very eafy : . 


For when once a Syphon, by Suction or other- 
wife, is filled with the Liquor ’tis to tranfmit; if 
the Legs of it be not above 34 or 35 Foot in length, 
and one of them be longer than the other, the Li- 
quox muft continue to run thro’ it as long as there 
is any to rife in it, or that the Syphon hold ftanch : 
For fince the Preffure or Weight of the incumbent 
Atmofphere is capable of raifing Water in Pipes 
(where it cannot come to prefs) to the Height of 34. 
or 35 Feet, as our Noble Virtuofo proves in his 
Phyfico-Mechanical Experiments; and here being 
manifeftly no Gravitation of the Air on the Water 


1 included in’ the Syphon, as long as the Syphon is 
| right and ftanch, the Water muft continue to keep 


running, becaufe the Difference of the Preffure of 
the Air on the lower Veffel of Water, and on the 
upper, being nothing near fo confiderable as the Dif- 
ference between the Weight of the Water in the 
longer Leg of the Syphon, and that in the fhorter, 
the Tendency or Motion muft be out of the fhorter 
into the larger, 

But then, if never fo little an Hole be made in the 
Crane or Syphon, or any Leak be there, the Water 
can no longer run, becaufe the Air now comes to 
prefs on the Water within the Syphon, as well 2s on 
that without it, and confequently muf hinder it’s 
Courfe of running. : 


PARADOX Xi. 

That a Solid Body, as ponderous 4s any known, tha’ 
on the Surface of the Water it will ink by its own 
Weight; yet if it be placed mm a greater Depth 
than that of 20 Times its own T hicknefs, tt will not 
Jink, if its Defcent be not affifted by the Wezght of 
the incumbent Water. 


Veffel, of about 2 or 3 Feet in 
length (a large Tube, fealed at the End, will do 
very well) with Water, 2s in the Figure ; If then 
a little Cylinder or Cube of folid Brafs, as £, be 
any where placed, either at the Surface, Middle, 
or towards the Bottom of the Veffel, fill it muft 
fink to the Bottom, becaufe the compound Column 


Fill a deep Glafs 


| of Water and Brafs together ( which Brafs is al- 
Bb b 2 raoft 


HYD 
amoft 9 times as heavy as common Water ) will gra- 
vitate or prefs more than any Coliimn of Water on- 
ly of the fame Length and Diameter ; and conie- 
quently the Brafs will difplace the Water under it, 
and fink lower and lower till it come to the Bottom ; 
and this is the Cafe of a Stone, or any other heavy 
Body, fc. But yet, if you fuppofe this Piece of 
Brafs placed on the imaginary Surface L M, above 
g times its depth under Water, and that it were 
poffible to keep off the Preffure of the Water perpen- 
dicularly incumbent upon it , it is not reafonable to 
fuppofe, That the Brafs fhould fink at all, but be 
fapported and buoyed up there: For the Brafs can 
in this Cafe charge the Water under it at F, with 
no more than juft its own proper and abfolute 
Weight ; whereas all the other Parts of the Surface 
L M, are charged or preffed upon by Columns of 
Water, which, fuppofing them to be of the fame 
Diameter with the Piece of Brafs, or fingly heavier 
than the Brafs, becaufe they are above 9 times as 
long as the Brafs is thick; and therefore pref- 
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fing or gravitating more on L M than the Brafs 
doth, muft keep the Brafs fufpended ; which cannot 
fink, becaufe it cannot remove a Weight of Water 
heavier than it felf. And from the fame Principles 
*tis plain from Reafon, That if the Brafs be placed 
yet lower, and the Preffure of the incumbent Water 
be, as before, taken off, inftead of finking, it muft 
needs rife, and be forcibly lifted upward. This al- 
fo muft be the Cafe of a Piece of Gold, if it were 
placed in thefe Circumftances, ina Veffel of Water, 
where the perpendicularly incumbent Preffure was 
kept off, and the Gold above 19 Times its own 
Thicknefs in the Liquor. 


To make good which probable Reafoning by Expe- 
riment, our Author proceeded thus: 


A large deep Glafs Veffel was provided, of the 
Figure annexed, which was filled with Water near 
tothe Top, asto YY; Then at the Bottom of a 
Glafs Tube, open at both Ends, there was, by 
good Cement, faftened a Brafs Valve, into which 
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which, tho’ it would ftop the Valve exactly, would 
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any thing: To the upper Side of this Brafs Piece 
EF let there be a Button faftened, whereby it may, 
by means of a String coming up through the Pipe 
PO, be drawn up clofe, fo as to ftop the Valve. 

All things being thus-fitted, if you fink the Tube 
with its Valve page Stopple, and by the String 
keep the Stopple fadt in, till the Brafs be about 9 
times its Thicknefs beneath the S@rface of the Wa- 
ter in the Glafs Veffel, you will find, tho” you loofen 
the String, that the Brafs Stopple will not fall out ; 


becaufe the Valve being clofe, and the Sides of the — 
Glafs Tube not capable of being premeated by the_ 


Water, there caii-no more of that Liquor prefg upomt 
the Brafs Stopple perpendicularly ; but whatever 
Preffure it fuftains, is from the Tendency of the 
Water upwards, which muft needs ferve to fupport 


‘it, fince that is greater than the Weight of the Brafs. 


But if you raife the Tube up towards the Top of 
the Water, the Brafs Weight over-balancing there 
the Preffure of the Water upward, it will foon, if 
not held by the String, flip out of the Valve and 
fall down, and the Water will immediately rife in 
the Tube. — 

And if, inftead of raifing the Tube up towards 
the Surface of the Water 7; you fhould fink it 


was turned and fitted a Piece of folid Brafs EF, | down much decper toward the Bottom, you will find 


% 


that 


yet eafily fall out, if nor fufpended or fupported by” 


H.¥°D 


that this Brafs Stopple, which will fall out readily 
in the former Station, will now fupport a confidera- 
ble Weight (as L) faftened to it by a Bottom made 
on the under Surface of it ; but that on the raifing 
of the Tube upward, this additional Weight will 
make the Stopple drop out much fooner than before: 


Height of 3 or 4 Inches, €6c. which Experiments 
do abundantly confirm the Truth of this Paradox ; 
and no doubt can be made, but that if a Gold 
Stopple had been ufed inftead of a Brafs one, and 
the Tube let down into the Veffel, till the Gold had 
been above 19 times its Thicknefs under Water, e- 


ven that ponderous Metal would have there remain- | 


ed without finking. 


N.B. This Experiment may mioft readily and ea- 


fily be tried (as I have often done my felf) with | 


Mercury: If you take a flender Glafs Tube or 
Pipe, of about + of an Inch Bore, or rather lefs, and 
dipping the lower End into a Veffel of Mercury, 
you then ftop the upper End with your Finger, by 
which means you may keep half an Inch, more or 
defs, of that ponderous Fluid fufpended in the Pipe ; 


and then if, keeping your Finger thus, you im- | 
merfe the Tube into a long Glafs of Water, till the | 


little Column of Mercury be more than 13 or 1 


Water upwards; but that if you raife the Tube 
up but a very little above. the former Station, the 


yowhad funk the Pipe fo low, as that the Mercury 
ly forced up, and make feveral A 


- Gravity. 


Indeed this Experiment will not be of a very long 


Continuance, becaufe the Water will by degrees get 


up between the Mercury and the Sides cf the Tube; | 
but it will lafta few Minutes, and longer if the | 
Tube be very flender, which is time enough to fa- | 


tisfy any one of the Truth of this Paradox. 


From hence may the Adhefion of the two polithed } 
Marbles together, when the upper is fufpended, | 


and a great Weight hung to the latter, be eafily ac- 
counted for: 


tween the Stones, 
lower Stone, 
of Air, 


And that this is the reafon of their Cohefion, is 
| plain, becaufe when they are thus fufpended, and 
go adhere to each other in the Receiver of the Air- 
| Pomp, o1 v F 
_ the Receiver, they will immediately disjoin and fall 
| afunder, 


Thus far went this Excellent Gentleman; But 


his way too, he has the following fhorr Account of 


For fince the Atmofphere prefles or | 
gravitates with its whole Weight on the under Sur- | 
face and Sides of the lower Marble, but cannot do | 
fo at all on its upper Surface, which is clofely con- | 
tiguous to the upper and fufpended Marble, it muft | 
needs keep the Stone buoyed up or pendulous, “till | 
fuch time as either the Air infinuate it {elf in bes | 
or that a Weight be affixed to the | 
which exceeds the Weight of a Pillar | 
‘ whofe Diameter is that of the Marble, and | 
its Height reaching to the Top of the Atmofphere ; | 


_ that the Mathematical Reader may alfo be pleafed in | 


H Y D 
Hydroftaticks, drawn up from Dr. Wallis and fome 
other Authors. ; 


PRO Pet 


| Let the Veffel AKIB be fill'd with Water, or any 
As fuppofe, when the Tube is raifed only to the | 


other Fluid, whofe Surface we fiebpol e to be evep; 
(which, though tn reality it will not be a Plane, 

part of the Surface of a Sphere concentrical with 
the Earth; yet we fball a!l along confider it as a 
Plane, or as differing infenfib’y from one ;) I fay, 
if thas Surface be fuppofed even at firft, “twill fall 


remain fo. 
Which is thus deménftrated : 


Let the even Surface 4B of the Veflel 4KIB 
(See Fig. 1.) be either nct preffed at all, or elfe pre 
fed equally in every Part, as will be the Cafe, al- 
lowing the Preffure of the Air, which is an Homo- 
geneal Body with refpe& to Gravity, and prefles 
equally in all the Parts of fo fmall a Surface. Now 
fince the Parts of the Fluid below are all aed up- 
on by Gravitation, they cannot afcend, and fo ele- 
vate any part of the Surface 4 B; nor can the 
Fluid fubfide in one part, and fo be elevated in ano- 


| ther, being the Preffure againft the Bottom is every 
times its length under Water, you will find on re- | 
moving your Finger, that the Mercury will be | 
kept fufpended in the Tube by the Preffure of the | 


where equal, and confequently hinders one ano- 
ther’s Subfidence, fuppofing the Fluid divided into 
any number of equal Columns: Hence it follows, 


| from the contrary Preffure of thefe equal Columns 
| at the Bottom of the Veflel, that there can be no 
Mercury will immediately run out: Whereas, if | 
before you had removed your Finger from the ‘Top, | : 
| Dr. Wallis's Mecha. Prop.8. Cap. 2. de defcenfa gra- 
were 12 or 14 Inches, €¢7c. below the Surface of | 
the Water, that then the Mercury would be violent- 

bas and Defcents | 
in the Tube, till by degrees it had gained its proper | 
Station in it, according to the Laws of Specifick { 


Motion; that is, the Surface will remain even with- 
out any manner of Difturbance. QO. FE. D. See 


viUM. 


But if the Fluid be put out of this State by fome 
external Force, fo that one part of it, as D (Fig-1.) 
be elevated above the reft, do but remove the 
Force, and ‘it will return to its former Horizontal 
Pofition, partly upon the Account of its Fluidity; 
the Parts above flowing down into thofe Places 
that are below them, and alfo becaufe the fubje&ted 
Part C being more preft than the other Parts of the 
Surface 4 B, this Preffure will be continued to the 
Bottom of the Veffel ; where, by reafon of the re- 


| fiftance made by the Bottom, it will be communi- 
on a very few Pumpings of the Air out of 


cated to thofe Parts that are lefs preft, forcing them 
to afcend fo long till the e£quilibrium be again re- 
ftored, i.e. till 4B become even and parallel to 


| the Horizon: So that altho’ the Surface be not a 


Plane, as it was fuppofed in the foregoing Propofi- 
tion, yet if the force be removed that made its 
Surface unequal, it will again recover its former 
State. 

There 


»e 
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There may be fome Accidental Variations which 
we {hall not at prefent confider, as that the Parts of 
the Fluid may happen to be tenacious, ¢gc. 

If the Fluid be preffed more in one part than a- 
nother, as in C, by reafon of the incumbent Body 
D (Fg.t.) (which Body is {uppos’d to be fpecifi- 
cally heavier than Air) then will the part of the 
Flaid C fubfide, forcing the other Parts of AB to 
rife, in order to make way for it; and this will 
happen till fuch time as C is no more preffed than 
any other Parts of the Surface 4 B. 

‘And what we have faid of 4B is equally true 
of any parallel Surface with the Fluid; as of EF, 
whofe Surface is Horizontal, and will remain fo, 
the Prefflure being every where equal: But if the 
immerged Body Bf be {pecifically heavier than the 
Fluid, the fubjected Part G, as fuftaining a greater 
Weight, will be depreft, forcing the Fluid to rife in 
the parts about EL and MF, which parts have a 
lefs Preflure upon them than the part L M. 


COMM L A ROY: 1. 


Fig. 1. If the Body D be precifely as heavy as 
fo much Air equal to it in Bulk, then will VO, 
that Portion of the Surface which D infifts upon, 
have the fame Preffure upon it with 4 N and O B; 
and confequently the Surface will retain its Horizon- 
tal Pofition, as having fill every where an equal 
Preffure upon it. 


COR @gbe Ban svar IE 


If the Body D (Fig, 2.) be fpecifically lighter 
than Air, and if it “A fuppofed not to fly away, 
then will that part of the Fluid it infifts upon, be 
lefs preffed than AN and OB, and confequently 
will rife fo high, till K and D together be equal in 
Weight to that Column of Air whofe Room they 
poffels; for then, and not tillthen, the Preflure up- 
on ANO B will be equal. 
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COROLLA RY, IW. 


If the Body D (Fig. 3.) be fpecifically heavier 
than Air, bat lighter than Water, it will then de- 
prefs that part of the Fluid that is under it, and fub+ 
fide fo far into the Water (fuppofe to G) until the 
Gravity of that part of it which is above the Sur- 
face of the Water, viz. J. bears the fame Proporti- 


HYD 


onto as much Air as equals it in Bulk ; As the 
Gravity of as much Water as is in Bulk equal to Ky 
(viz. 1.) bears to the Gravity of the immerfed pare 
G. To illuftrate which, put G for the Gravity of 
I, g for the Gravity of an equal Portion of Air, 
"M for the Gravity of K, and m for the Gravity of. 
L; then, before the parallel Surface E F can have 
‘an equal Preffure upon it, G4 muft be equal to 
gm ie) Gigi:m:M, 


GO;K -O°L_ Daa Rix. 4¥. 


If D or H (Fig. 1.) be, Bulk for Bulk, heavier 
than Water, then will € andG, the Parts they in- 
fift upon, have a greater Preffure upon them than 
the other Parts of the two Surfaces A B and EF; 
and this will be every where true, fo that Dor H 
muft fink to the Bottom of the Vefiel K L. 


CO RO. L LA RY 5 ¥- 
If D (Fig. 1.) be precifely as heavy as Air, 


without fubfiding at all; for it will be the fame 
thing as if fo much Air preft in the room of its 
But if it be fpecifically as heavy as the Fluid it is 
immerged in, then where ever it be placed within 
the Fluid, there it will remain; for as to Gravita- 
ceo there will be no Difference between the Fluid 
and it. 


Pare... 1 


If A be a Body [pecifically lighter than B (Fig.4.) 
‘an equal Portion of the Flud (in which tt is immer- 
ged) then willit rife with a Force proportionable to 
the Exce[s of Gravity of B + aboue A. 
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D 
Demonftration. 


(y reprefenting the Excefs of Gravity of B above A) 


D + A be immerged in the Veflel A BCD, and it 
will fubfide fo far, till x + y: x :: y; is to the 


or till B, a Quantity of Water equal in Bulk to the 
immerfed part A, fhall be equal in Gravity to the 
whole D 4 A; But a Quantity of Water, equal 
in Bulk to A, fhall (by the Suppofition) have its 
Gravity equal to the Gravity of D 4 4; there- 
fore A is the part immerfed. 7 

From this -Zquilibrium it, is evident, That the 
Force with which 4 preffes upwards, is equal to the 
Gravity of D downwards; but the Gravity of D. 
is equal to the Excefs of Gravity of B above 4; 
therefore 


then (by Cor. 1.) it will infift upon the Surface . 


For the Gravity of 4 put x; for that of Bx + y 


then take a Body, as D, with the Gravity y, and let 


Gravity of a Quantity of Air equal to D, (which, | 
becaufe ‘tis very inconfiderable, may be neglected)” 


therefore A afcends with a Force proportionable to 
the Excefs of Gravity of B above 4A. QO. E D. 


PROP, UL 


Hf the Body'A (Fig. 4.) be fuppofed heavier than B, 
(Can equal Portion of the Fluid in which it 1s.10- 
merged ) it gravitates with the Excefs only of its 
Gravity above that of B. 


Demonftration. . 


Let the Gravity of B be = x, and that of 4 = 
#% + y; then thefe two Forces being direély con- 
trary, « and x deftroy one another, fo that 4 only 
gravitates with y, the Gravity. by which 4 exceeds 
Bo OLED: 


COROLLARY. 


Hence it is manifeft, That of Bodies immerfed 
in Water, or any other Fluid, we only perceive 
the Difference between the Weights of the immer- 
fed Body, and of fuch a Quantity of Water, or a- 
ny other Fluid, in which the Body is immerfed, 
which is equal to the Bulk of that Body. 


PRO Ps ary: 
All Fluids prefs upon fubjetted Bodies according to 


their perpendicular Altitude, and not according to | 


their Latitude. 
Which is thus demonftrated, 
Let there be a Veflel ALB MHCDE full of 


Water (Fig. 5.) then becaufe the Column B F is 
heavier (becaufe longer) than HG, ‘tis certain, 


that if the Veflel was open at H, G H would afcend | 


Buweesteraver 


till fuch time as the Columns B F and G Hf were in 
an equilibrium; or of an equal Height; but feeing 
the Veifel at His thut, and confequently hinders 
G H from afcending, the Preffure upwards upon H is 
equal to the Difference of the two Columns B Fand 
AG, i.e. BL. And fince all Pteffure is Teciprocal, 
7. ¢. as much as His prefled upwards by the Liquor, 
fo much it preffes the Liquor downwards againt 
the Bottom (Action and Re-astion being always-e- 
qual one to another :) If to this Preffure be added 
the Gravity of G Hf, the Préffiire upon the Bottom 
G, will be the fame as if it had the entire Column. 
B F infifting upon it, 
The fame may be demonftrated of all the reft of. 
the equal imaginary Columns; and confequently 


| tating Conatus, 
| it; only remember, that in the following Confide- 


From what is faid may be found the Pro 


HY D 
‘tis evident , That the Bottom, of the Vefel Fp 
fuftains as great a Preffure, as if NEO D were fall 


of Water: QO. BE. D; 


S CHO LIU M; by Mt. Ditton: 


The Momenta of Fluids preffing upott any Fund, 
may be look’d upon as Produés; the Quantity of 
Matter being one of the Factors that compofe thefe 
Momenta: The other, the preffing Velocity, eravi- 


or whatever elfe you pleafe to call 


rations I fhall make ufe of the Word preffiveVelocity, 
as being the fitteft I can at prefent think of, 


GRAS ET 
In Veffels havirlg equal Altitudes, tho’ different 


Forms, the Momenta will be equal from Prop. 4. 


therefore their Quantity of Matter, and preflive 
Velocitiés, will be reciprocally proportional‘ So 
in the Cylindrick Vefel BOFE (Fig: 6.) and 
the Conical one LG B, the Moments being equal, 
the Quantity of Matter in the former : will be to 
the Quantity of Matter in the latter reciprocally ; $ 
as the preffive Velocity of the whole Fluid in the lat- 
ter :is to that in the former. But the Ratio of their 
Quantities of Matter is known from Geometry ¢ 
therefore the Ratio of their preflive Velocities will 
be known too. 


CAS £ IL 
Tn the Vefel ZL CF, twill be an eafy thing to 


find the Momenta of the Fluid 
feveral imaginary parallel Funds, as C FL 1K, €fe. 
forthe Momentum of L C F: is to the Momentum 
of L 1K :: as the Momentum of the Cylinder 
BCFE: tothe Momentum of the Cylinder GIKH, 
But univerfally, the Momenta of Cylinders are as 
their Altitudes, by the laf: Therefore let LC BF 
be what Figure it will, the Preilure upon ‘a Fund, 
as 1K: is to the Preffure upon a Fund, as GF in the 
Veffel continued fo far :: as the Abfcifle L a: is to 
the Abfciffe LO; that is, as / a, toC O: And if 
you fuppofe it a parabolick Veflel, as J a q> to 
CO 4, &e. 


preffing upon the 


NV. B. We here confider the Fund 7X, as thad 
king a diftin@ Veffel, and not meerly an imagina« 
ty one; fo that L/K and LC F may be confi« 
dered as two diftind Veffels, ‘ 


Ttlon 
of the preflive Velocities in the Veflels LC FL IRs 
for we know the Ratio of their Monienta, and the 
Ratio of their Magnitudes; therefore that alfo of 
their pteffive Velocities, the other Fagtor of theit 
Momenta, will be known too,» : 


But 


ss 


B A 


But the Momenta of Veffels of different Heights, 
having the fame common Fund, will be as thofe 
Altitudes. ; 

Suppofe AD and AC two parabolick Veffels, 
having the fame common Abfcifle AB; then will 
their Momenta upon the common Fund A B, be as 
their Ordinates B C and BD, z.e. as the Area’s of 
the two Semi-parabola’s 4 DB and ACB, or ina 
Sub-duplicate Ratio of their Parameters, as is evi- 
dent from Conicks. Fee 

Likewife in Hyperbolical ard Elliptical Veffels, 
having the fame Tranfverfe Diameter and Abfciffa 
common to both, the Pyeffure upon the common 
Abfciffa, as a Fund, will be as the Area’s 4C B and 
ACD of the Semi-Ellipfis and Semi-Hyperbola. 


G. ApSvE TIL. a 

But now we come to confider the Veffels L/K 
and LCF, (Fig. 6.) as communicating with each 
other: And here the preffive Velocities will be very, 
different from what they were in the former Suppo- 
fition : In order to exprefs the Proportions of which, 
we mutt confider the Momenta of the feveral Por- 
tions of the Fluid taken from the Vertex, and i- 
magin‘d to be cut off by Plains parallel to the Bafe: 
And firft, the Momentum of the Portion L/K, 
upon the Fund C F, is equal Momentum ot 
AM BN, on the Fund DC; therefore the Mo- 
mentum LCF: Isto the Momentum of L/K:: 
As the Momentum of the Cylinder 4B DC: To 
the Momentum of the Cylinder 4M BN; i.e. as 
LO, La. . Bet having the Momenta’s and Quanti- 
ties of Matter, we can eafily find the other Factors ; 
that is, the preflive Velocities of LC F and L IK 
. upon the Fund C F; which may be expreffed Pyne 
. The Ratio of the Momenta’s is equal to Lo 


oe 
2 


and the Ratio of the Magnitudes is equal to 


4 a LIK; 
therefore the Ratio of the preflive Velocities will 
pe LOxLIK 

o Lax L CF 


ot eh BT mG A S*E TV. 


To compare together the preflive Velocities in 
both thefe diftina Cafes, (viz. z, 3.) ‘twill be only 
necefiary! to confider, 
weiimagined "a different Fond, as 1K, the Mo- 


mentum of the Portion “LIK, is equal to that of || 


the Cylinder G HI K;, and in.the Latter Cafe, 
whererwe fuppofe all one and the fame Veflel, and 
fo thaFluid LK preffing on the Fund CF, that 


then the Momentam'of that Portion L JK, will be 
- equally thei Momneritum of the ‘Cylinder AM BN; 


therefore the tiwo'Momenta’s being as the Cylinders 


AMBN; and GIKH, (which have equal Alti- | 


That in the Firft Cafe, where | 


Hib” 


tudes) will be as MN to 1K, ze. as NP: 
eke 

But having the Ratio of the Momenta’s, we have 
alfo that of the preflive Velocities of one and the 
fame Quantity of the Fluid LJ.K, when concei- 
ved as prefling upon the Fund JK in ‘one Cafe, 
and on the Fund C F in the other. 


|G 
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Let B E (Fig: 8.) bea Veffel filld with Mercu- 
ry to the Altitude 4E; then, as in the way of ma- 
king the Torricellian Experiments, take a pretty long 
Glafs Tube, fhut at the End D, but open at C, 
which fil] with Mercury; and ftopping the open 
End C, invert the Tube, and put the faid End C 
into the Mercury BE: Tis evident from the firft 
and general Propofition, That if the Mercury con- 
tained in the Tube, prefs more upon C, than the 
Air upon the other Parts of the Mercury which are 
expofed to it; “tis evident, 1 fay, That the Mercus 
ry in the Tube will defcend fo far, (fuppofe to /) 
till the Preffure be equal on all the Parts of the Sur- 
face of the Stagnant Mercury in the Veffel: But if 
the Mercury in the Tube pref lefs upon C, than the 
external Air does on the Mercury without, then the 
Mercury-within the Tube will afcend fo high, till 
the Preffure of the Mercury within the Tube be e- 
qual to that of a Column of Air of the fame Dia- 
meter in any Part of the Veffel without. 

This is clear from Prop. 1. and needs no other 
Demonftration. ; 


Bue here it may be enquired, Why, if the erect 


' Tube CJ (Fig. 9.) be, put in an Oblique Pofition, 


as in'GE, the Quickfilver fhould notwithfanding 


‘be'fourid at the fame perpendicular Height as be- 


} fore; fince G BE. being longer than C J, ‘tis certain 


there muft be more Mercury contained in that, than 
jn this. - . 


To 
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To this I Anfiver ; 


* “The Figure of the Surface of the Mercury in the 
Bate Bot the Tube EG, will become Elliptical, 
and confequently enlarged by this Oblique Pofition ; 


for tho’ it will be of the fame Breadth ftill, yet it 


will be fo much longer, as is the Ratio of the Dia- 
mieter F, to the Diameter C: 2. ¢. as the Tranfverfe 
‘Axe of that Ellipfis to its conjugate. 

* But I fhalldemonftrate, That the Diameter of the 
Bafe C: Is to the Ttanverfe of the Bafe EF :: As 
the Length of the Tube CJ: Is to the Length of 
the Tube EF. ae 4 

* For'fuppofe EC M the Bafe of the ere& Cylin- 
@er CD, which will be a Circle; and NCO the 
Bafe' of it cut Obliquely, which will be an Ellipfis. 


D 
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Then let the Cylinder C'‘D be recliried into the 


. Pofition EG, fo that NCO may become NEO, 


z.e. in an Horizontal Pofition; the Cylinder E F 
will be equal to an erect Cylinder upon the fame 
Elliptical Bafe NEO, and. between the fame Pa- 
tallels HF, NO: Prom Ftherefore let fall FC per- 
pendicular to NEO produced, and by this Means 
we fhall have the Triangles FEC and ENL fimi- 
lar; for the Angles at C and L are right, and the 
Angle FEC = L NB, feeing each of them, toge- 
ther with L EN, makes a Right Angle: Therefore 
re FO CsCl NEL EL SS ON Bao EB. 
Ox as the Bafe EF: Is tothe Bafe GC. Q. FE. D. 

And now the Reafon plainly appears, why more 
Mercury is kept fufpended in FG than in C/; 
(Fig. 9.) For the Bafe E of the Oblique Tube EG: 
Ys as much greater than the Bafe C of the erest 
Tube CD:: As isthe Length of the Former : Than 
the Length of the Latter. 

But then it may be further enquired, Why, in the 
two equal Cylinders EF F and FE A, ( Fig.10.’) the 
Mercury thould not rife higher in the Former than 
in the Latter, fince Dr. Wallis has demonftrated, 
Cap. 2. Prop. 19. That equal Bodies gravitate in 
Proportion to their Declivities; and confequently 
the Gravity of the Fluid within the Tube E F, be- 
ing weaken’d by the Obliquity of the Tube, ’tis but 
feafonable to fuppofe, That the Mercury fhould’ be 
raifed to a greater Height than in the erect Tube E A, 


whofe Pofition does not at all weaken or hinder the | 


Gravitation of the Fluid. 

But here it ought to be confider’d , That tho’ the 
Gravity of the Fluid in the Tube E F be leffened in 
Proportion to the Obliquity of the Tube, yet at the 
fame time the Preffure upwards is weakened or hin- 
dered in the {ame proportion, the Angles E F.C and 
FE H being equal ; fo that here is a fort of Com- 
Penfation made, and the fame Force which keeps 
the Mercury fufpended in EA, will be no more 


ae 


than fufficient to buoy up that in EF of an¢ 

Altitude with the fos, oA FS ae ra 
_ Alto, fince, Tubes and Veffels, having the fame 
ot equal Bafes and Altitudes with Cylinders and 
Prifms, may, notwithftanding, contain more or lef 
Mercury, than thofe Cylinders and Prifms (as is ap- 
parent from, Fig. 11.)-it may very reafonably be 


afk’d, Why the Mercury flands at the fame Height 
in-all ? Vzz..Why in the Tube C:H, with.a round 
‘Head, the Mercury fhould ftand,at, the fame Height 
that it does in the Cylinder G,/, upon, the fame-or 
an equal Bafe ? And why in the Veffel D KB, it 
fhould not rife higher than it doesin ED BF2. 

The Reafon of thefe two Phenomena I take tobe 
TOS SF 
Firft, Inthe Tube CH, the Mercury contain’dia 
the Head, without the infcribed Tube C J is not 
{upported bythe Bafe C, but by the Sides of the 
Head of the Tube; and confequently the Preffure 
upon C, isthefame in both Tubes C.H, C/; there- 
fore the Altitude of the Mercury in both of them 
muft be the fame. 

Secondly, Although the Veffel DKB be much 
lefs than the Circum{cribing one, yet it will be an 
eafy Matter to account for the Mercury’s rifing no 
higher in that than in this; for at thof Parts of 
the Bafe, as C; where the Mercury has a free Af- 
cent, it arifes to a certain determinate Height, as 
C1, in the Veffel DKB; but the Afcent of the o- 
ther Parts DE and EB, is impeded by the Sides 
of the Veffel D K and KB, as much as if EDJ 
preft upon it; therefore it cannot rife any higher 
than the Mercury in the Circum/{cribing Veffel 
EDBF. 


PRO P.. V: 


If the Mercury in the Tube CD (See Fig, 9.) be 
kept [ufpended at the Altitude CI, yet if the Ag- 
gregate of the Tube and Mercury be left to it elf 
to defcend freely, it will ink into the Stagnant Mer- 
cary fo far, til the Gravity DI or DC (the 
Part above the Surface AB ) bears the fame Pro- 
portion to the Gravity of as much Air equal to tt 
in Bulk ;; As the Weight of a Quantity of Mer- 
cury equalin Bulk to that Part imnerfed, bears to 
the Weight of the immerfed Part of the Tube, to- 

gether with the Mercury included in C I. 


For the Air upon the Out-fide D, of the Top of 
the Tube DC, is very nearly equal to the Preflute 
of the Air upon the other Parts of the Surface of 
the Mercury AB; but this Preffure upon the Top 
of the Tube being added to the Preflure of the 


‘included Mercury , together with the Weight of ° 


the Tube , will make the Preffure upon C more 
than double to the Preffure upon any other Part, 
Cec being. 


a nen 
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being the Effet of a double Column of Air of the 
Diameter of the Tube: and the Weight of the 
Tube and incumbent Air being not fuftained other- 
ways, (by Cor. 3- Prop. 1.) the Tube will fubfide fo 
~ far, till the Part above the Surface bears the fame 
Proportion to as much Air equal to it in Bulk, asa 


Quantity of Mercury equal in Bulk to the Part im- 
merfed, bears to the immerfed Part. Q: E. D. 


CORGL LAR, iL 


If the Tube DJ be kept fufpended with its End 
CG juft under the Surface of the Mercury, the Weight 
or Tendency of the Tube downwards , 3s equal 
to the Gravity of a Column of Air, infifting upon 
the Top of the Tube D J, together with the Excefs 
of the Gravity of the Tube above an equal Portion 
of Air; or, which is nearly the fame Thing , equal 
to the Weight ‘of the inclofed Mercury DC, toge- 
ther with the forementioned Excefs. 


COR. I 


But if DC, the Altitude of the inverted Tube, 
be lefs than CZ, (where the Mercury, as in a com- 
mon Barometer, would ftand, were it not hinderd) 
and confequently, if the Air prefs more upon the o- 
ther Parts, than the Mercury DC does upon C; 


then will fo much of the Weight of the Tube and | 


Mercury be abated, or fo much Weight may be fup- 
pofed to be taken out of the Scale P, (Fig.12.) as 
is equal to the Excefs of the Preffure upon the o- 
ther Parts above that upon C; for the Force up- 
wards in C can fuftain fo much Mercury, as is con- 
tained ina Tube whofe Altitude is CZ: Therefore 


if the Altitude CD be lefs than Ci, ’tis plain the 
Preflure upwards at C will be able to buoy up as 
much more Weight than DC, as DC wants of 
C1; thatis, fo much Weight may be taken out of 


the Scale P, to bring it to an equilibrium. 

For the Preffure of the incumbent Air upon the 
Parts of the Surface 4 B, furrounding C, is fuffici- 
ent to fuftain either a Column of Air of an equal 
Weight with the former, or a mixt Column made 
up of ’em both, which does not exceed the Gravity 
of one of them, but cannot fuftain them both toge- 
ther, or any Thing more than what is equal to the 
Gravity of one. 

Suppofe the Part C of the Surface of the Mercu- 
sy AB (Fig. 12.) expofed to the open Air, then 


there will be fuftained a Column of the incumbent. 


Air, equal to what is fuftained by every other equal 
Part of the Surface ; but neither Mercury, nor -any 
thing elfe mere intenfively or {pecifically heavier 
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than Air, for that would deftroy the -£gualibrimm, 
by Prop. 3. S auittul. F ilt O) 

2. If, as in the Torricellian Experiment, which 
fuppofe made, the Preffure of, the incumbent, Air 
be kept-from aéting, upon C by J, the Top of the 
Tube CJ, or any how elfe ; the Preffure ar C up. 
wards will then fuftain a Column of Mercury equal 
in Gravity to a Column of Air upon the fame Bafe, 


but it can fuftain nothing elf; fo that the Tube, 


with the incumbent Column of Air upon the Top 
of it, muft be fuftained fome other way, either by 


the Hand, or by an equal Weight in the oppofite 


Scale, Oe vitae aa} ; 
3. If the Preffure of the incumbent. Air be kept 


off only in Part ; that is, if the Pondus in the Scale 


P, be lefs than the Gravity of the Air refling upon 
the Top of the Tube, and the Tube it felf; then C 
will fuftain a mixt Column, i.e. partly of Air, 
part of Mercury: And the-Quantity of Air fuftain- 
ed by C, is equal to the Excefs of the Weight of the 


incumbent Air and>Tube above the Pondus P; and — ee 


the Mercury witht Ps Tube wants juit fo much of 
the Weight .of the Mercury in the laft Cafe, as that 


Excefs amounts to. > : 


4. If the Pondus in the Scale P, be greater than 
the Weight'of an incumbent Column upon the Top 
of the Tube, ‘together with the Tube it felf, then it 
will elevate the Tube out of the Mercury. 


This Matter will ftill be more clear by the follow- 
ing Inftances. 
Suppofe C,.( Fig. 12.) that.Part of the Surface 
AB upon which the Tube infifts, to be fo large, as 
that being expofed to the ope Air, it can fuftain a 
Column of Air of 10 Ounces: Then if the Torri- 
celaan Experiment be made, and C be detended 
from the Gravitation of the Air upon it, then will, — 
in its room, be fufpended a Column of Mercury, or 
any other Fluid which does not exceed 10 Ounces. » 
Let us imagine the Weight of the Tube to be 
two Ounces ; then will the Weight of the Tube, to- 
gether with the incumbent Air, be equal to 12 
Ounces nearly, (I fay nearly, for any one will per- 


ceive, from Prop. 5. that it wont be exactlyfo; ) 


from hich Preffure C muftbe entirely freed, which 
may be done by the Hand, or by 12 Ounces in the 
Scale P. fas ’ 
_ Now let us fuppofe 4 Ounces taken out of the 
Scale P, then there will remain only 8, which can-— 
not be a, Balance for 12: Therefore the Tube DC 
will fink down into the ftagnant Mercury , (the 
Preffure downwards upon C being greater by 4 
Ounces, than the Preffure any where elfe onthe Sur- 
face of the ftagnant Mercury) till the included Mer- 
cury weigh only 6 Ounces. 


But here it may feem ftrange, Why 8 Ounces in” 


the Scale P, can buoy up the Tube equal to 2 Oun- 
ces, added to the Weight of the incumbent Air 
equal to 190 Ounces : But the Reafon of this is evi- 
dent ; for the Preffure upwards in C, is 4 Ounces 
greater than any where elfe ; or , which is the fame 
Thing, 4 of thofe 12 Ounces (the Weight of the 
Tube and incumbent Air) will not be perceived, by 
reafon of the contrary Tendency of the Mercury. 
upwards at C ; fo that there will remain only 8 Oun-, 
ces, equal to the Weight of the Pondus in P. 

But if, inftead of 4 Ounces, the whole Pondus 
had been taken out of the Scale P,C would then 
have a greater Preffure upon it than it is able tobear, 
and confequently will give way, and fuffer the Tube 
and Mercury to fink quite down to the Bottom of 
the Veffels.. tf 
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Tf, inftead of 4 Ounces, 2 only had been taken 
out Of the Scale P, there will remain 10 Ounces, 
which will ‘take off 10 of the 12 Ounces, (the 
_Weigit Of the Tube and Air together) and the re- 
maining 2 Ounces will pre's upon C, which, with 
8 Ourices of Mercury , will make 10; fo.that the 
Mercury in the Tube, in this Cafe, will weigh 8 


Ounces, as before it weighed only 4; i. ¢: the Tube | 
will afcend till the Mercury within it weigh 2 Oun- |. 


ces more than it did before, 
“I£ 2 Ounces more be added to P, the Tube will 
sife until the Mercury in it weigh 2 Ounces more 
than before, z.¢. 10; but if any more Weight be 
added to P, the Tube will be elevated out of the 
Mercury. 
' From the foregoing Principles twill be no diffi- 
cult. Matter to account for that Experiment of Wa- 
ter rifing higher in very narrow Tubes, than the 
Surface of the Water in which they are immers’d ; 
for if you take a very flender Tube, open at both 
Ends, and put one End in a Veffel of Water, the 
Water within the Tube willbe found foimething 
above the Level of the Water without, more and 
more proportionably to the Smallnef& of the Tube in 
which the Experiment is made. ~ | 


Rohaslt,in the FirftPart of his Phyficks, Cap. 22. 
Seét. 85. tells us, That he thinks this Phenomenon 
may be thus accounted for: He fancies; That the, 


Particles of Air cannot move fo brifkly in flender | 
Pipes, as in larger ; and confequently , are hinder’d | 
from exercifing a Force fufficient to fupprefs the Wa- } | : 

| tercepted by the Sides of the Cylinder ge and @h, 


| which .are purely imaginary , but act freely upon 
| the fubjected Liquor : 


ter. 

~ Tho had but thisGentleman made the fame Ex- 
periment with Mercury, he would have found the 
quite contrary Effet, and that the Mercury in {mall 
“Tubes is deprefs'd below the Mercury without. 

' Befides, his Solution will appear precarious to a- 
ny one that confiders the Thing ; for I wonder what 
a free Motion of the Particles of Air hath to do in 
depreffing or elevating Liquors contain’d in Tubes : 
This is certainly the Effect of Gravity, whofe Action 
is Rectilinear ; but this Redtilinear Preffure is no 
more hinder’d in final] Tubes than in larger, 

And therefore the’ Reafon why Water in fmall 
Tubes rifes higher than’ the Level of the Surface 
‘without, according to Hydroftatical Principles, muft 
sbe either becaufe the Preflure without is increafed, 
for the Preffure within:the Tube dimihifhed ; but the 
-Preffure without does not feem to -be increafed by 
barely putting the Tube into Water , and therefore 

’ it follows, the Preffure within is leffen’d : How this 
can be, is now to be accounted for. 

_Let there be a fmall Cylindrical Tube, 2b c d, im- 


‘merfed inthe Surfaceiof thé Water ¢ d, upon which | bes 


Surface let the Cylinder of *Air e fh likewife-infitt: 
Then let, usfuppofe, that uponthe Diameter of each 


Tube can iftand a certain. determinate. Number of 4-4-1 


Particles of Air, viz.8; or let 8 Particles of Air, 
placed in a Right-line, bevequal to the Latitude of | 
both Tubes: I fay, it can feldom, nay, I believe, | 


eitican never happenythat/the Eight?can be intro. | o> 


anitted ‘in. the ‘Cavity/of the: Tube; for the upper 


Edges of the Tubewillihtercept the Firftand Eighth, | i 


_ fo that only fix can ‘fall upon the Water: And the | 
‘fame will-hold true of any other Series of lobules, | 
whofe :two Extream Particles will always falbupon 
| ~the Brinks. of the Tube. Hence it is\,) that: the 
‘whole Round of Globules infifting upot the Edges 
of the Tube, together with am and) b 2, which 
they perpendicularly infift upon , gravitate only up-. 
.on the Edges of the Tube, and never come to the 
Water qr, which is only gravitated upon by a Cy-' 


linder of Air; whofe Diameter. ¢onfifts of fix Gibs 
bules: But *tis quite another thing in the Aetial Cy- 


linder ef g b, taken in any Part of the Surface: 
without, where the Extream Globules. are not in- 
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Confequently. ‘the  Fluidi 
without, is more aéted upon than the Fluid within); ° 


‘by how much the Series of Globules infifting upon 


this, exceeds the Series ‘of Globules infifting upon 
that; fo that the Liquor without muft fubfide a: 
little, forcing that within the Tube tovafcend, till 
fach time as the Preffure be every: where equal! 
But this is fcarce\:perceivable in Tubes of larger 
Diameters ; forthe Air infifting upon the Brinks 
of a Tube, bears a ‘greater Ratio to!the Air with- 
out, whofe Preffure is not: hinder’d, ini fmall Tubes 
than in larger, as the fubfequent; Calculation will 
make appear. 
— gorOoocnooh a eet 
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Let the Diameter f the Aerial Cylinder egh f 


be 7 Globules, ‘and that of the Cylinder op gr be 
"6 Globules ; then the Area of the Rafe of the for< 
mer will be 384, and that of the latter 284, whofe 
. Difference is ro;+; fo that ef is preft'upon above 
= moreithan the ba 

Diameter of the. Bafe of ‘the External’ Cylinder 


fe of the latter ¢ 2: But if the 


(yee e be 
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be 14 Globules, and that of the Internal one a Glo- 
bule lefs, #2: 13, the Area of the former will be 
184, and that of the latter 13244, whofe Difference 
will be 217}; fo that the Preffure of that is now 
face 4 part greater than the Preflure of this: 
From whence it appears, That the Difference of 
Preffure is a great deal lefs in large Tubes than in 
fmall. 

Upon the follow , That 
lighter Liquors will rife 
heavier: And now we fhall give an Account, why 
Mercury in a very fmall Tube {hould fubfide below 
the Level of the external Mercury. . 

And here it may not be improper to obferve, 
That fome People, from the Afcent of Liquors in 
finall Tubes, have vainly hoped for a perpetual 
Motion ; for, fay they, ‘tis but making a Tube 
extreamly fmall, and not too long, and then the 
Afcent of the Liquor being proportional to the 
Smallnefs of the Tube, ‘twill flow out at the Top, 
and that continually: But had thofe People but 
throughly confider’d the Matter , 
have drawn any fich Conclufion ; for though the 
Liquor contained’ in the Tube be forced to the 
Top of the Tube, by reafon of a lefs Preffure ; yet 
awhen it comes to the Top, it meets there with the 
Globules which before acted only upon the Edges 
of the Tube, and confequently is hinder’d from 0- 
verflowing, the Preffure above and below being e- 
qual. ‘ 

: But here it may very well be objected , That tho’ 
the Aerial Cylinder gh ef -prefs upon the fubje- 
Sed Liquor, yet this Preffure is not wholly deri- 
yed to the Tube, but partly broken; for the Glo- 
bules of Water st, cannot fo exactly flow! into 
- the Tube, but the extream Globules s and ¢t, mutt 


{ame Principles “twill 


' Ught on the Edges of the Bottom of the Tube, and: 


confequently their Preffure be rendred ineffectual, 
as were a and b above: and this being true of the 
whole Round of Globules, they fee no reafon why 
the Water thould afcend at all, being the Préffure is 
equally debilitated both above and below. 

* "To obviate which Objection, it may be confi- 
dered, That the Particles of Water are more volu- 
ble and flexible; upon which account they eafily 
glide into the Tube, without fuffering any confide- 
rable Detriment; whilft thofe of Air, being more 
(iff and rigid, fuffer much from the Sides of the 
Tube: Refides, the Particles of Water are f{maller 
than thofe of ‘Air, as Mr. Boyle has prov'd by feveral 
Experiments, and confequently, though the extream 
Globules's and ¢ do light upon the Edges of the 


Tube, yer fill the Preflure upwards will be greater | 
Preffure downwards, and the Water forced} 
| Uf the Orifice E, of the Tube D, 


than the 
to afcend. 


Thefe Things being confidered, “twill be no difi-| 
cult Matter to account for the fubfiding of Mercury | 
in fmall’Tubes below the Level of the Mercury ’ 


without; for by the Law of Contraries, the Parti- 
cles of Meycary will be more grofs than thofe of 


Ajr ; and confequently the Prefure of the Particles | 


of Mercury below , upwards will be lefs than the 
PreMfure of the Air down, and the Mercury forced to 
defcend, 


LEM M A. 
Hitherto we have only taken notice of the Gra- 


vity of the Air, without anysegard to that other 
remarkable Property of it; [mean its Elafticity, 


which Mr. Boyle has provd by various Experiments. | 


Now this Flatticity is a» Power that Air compreffed, 
either by its.qwn Gravity, or any other away, has 


higher in fmall Tubes than 


they could not }. 
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ese 
of refioring it (elf, to its former State ; and this 
Elaftick Force 2s indifierently every way, though 
in ca‘eany Pari of the compreifed Aur be les prefsd. 
upon than the reit, 


free it {elf trom the Prefiure upon its other Parts, 


in order that the Preffure may be equal every where; ~ 
and this reftitutive Force increafes in proportion to | 


the Comprefiive, and is always,equal to it. ' 
I any one defire a fuller, Account of. this 
he may contult Dr. Wallis’s Mechamcal Philofophy, 


Matter, ~ 


*twill that way endeavour to 


Pi. C13. Preteand L.14. Proi1. This being “3 


premifed, Iyproceed to the following Propofition. §>_ 


PROP. VL 


i.e. is uzither more nor le/s comprest, does the fame 
thing as the whole Weight of the external Air. 


D 


| 


He 


_ Let there *be a Tube, as D, ora Veflel, as H, of me 
any Form, whofe Orifice at Eis. open, and confe- ~ | 
quently the internal Air communicates with the ex- 


ternal; then ’tis plain, that if the external Air be 
more compreft than the internal, it wall ‘dilate 


it felf, compreffing the internal rill fuchtimesas there 
be an< Lquilibrium ; but on the contrary,-if the ine ie 
ternal’ be’ more compreft than the external then 
will this dilate it felf, compreffing the other till: the 
equilibrium be again reftor'd : i. ¢. till the Elatticity — 
of the included Air be equal:to the compreflive 


Force without’s or, which is the fame thing, to the 


1 oo 


The Flafiick Force of Air contain’d many Veffel,and 4 
which is of the fame Nature withthe external Air, — 


whole Weight of the yncumbent Air: And if Bbe 


clofe, the Elatticity of the included Air will till — 


be equal to the Weight of the external incumbent 
Air; for the Elafticity wort be in the leaft altered 
by the Orifice being ftopp’d ; therefore the Propofi- 


tion is clear... 


PROP. Vil. 


(fill'd with Air of the fame Nature with the exter- 
nal Air) be put in the Surface AB of a Veffel of 
Mercury, that Fluid will neither rife nor be depreft. 


Demonftration. 


« For C that part of the Surface 4 B which the 
Orifice E infifts upon, is equally preft with the o- 


| ther Parts of the Surface 4B, feeing the Elafticity 


of the Airin:D and H, is equal by the Jaft Propofi- 
tion, to the Weight of the external incumbent Air ; 
(Here it muft be obferved; that we fuppofe’ the Vef- 
{el to be fuftain’d fome other way ) and ¢onfequent- 
ly, by Prop. 1. the Mercury will neither 
deftend. Q, F. D. 


afcend nor * 


The . 


or the Veffel H, i 


ws, 
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The Ingenious Mr. John Keil thus Mathematically de- 
 monfirates the Reafon, vohy Fluids keep at the Jame 
_ Height inCanals, or Pipes of different Dimenfrons. 

7 a [ r ; 


Let there be a larger Pipe or Cylinder, as a bc d, 
which is conneéted with the more flender one 
mnK He, ate _ ; 

Water being put in at either Orifice, will keep 

* the fame Level in both Pipes, or will ftand at the 

fame Height in both Legs; fo that the Surface of 
the Water, ad and gf, thall be in the fame 
Plain. - 

For if by any Force the Water in the larger part 
adbce thould be impelled down, fuppofe to JL, it 
muft rife fo much higher in the leffer Leg cf the Si- 
phon, fuppofe to mm, that the Cylinder of Wa- 
ter mnf g fhall be equal to the empty part 
adil. 

But when Cylinders are equal, and are of diffe- 
rent Bafes and Heights, their Bafes and Heights 
‘muft be reciprocally proportional; therefore here 
fm:az:: Asthe Orifice ad: To the Orifice » 

,or fg: Butfm: ai :: As the Velocity of A%ent 
in one Tube : Is to the Velocity of De‘cent in the 
_ other; and the Orifice ad : Is to the Orifice fg : : 

‘As the Water in ac : Is to the Water in the part 

\ © of the Pipe f A, (for Cylinders of equal Height 

_are as their Bafes:) Wherefore the Velocity of the 

—afcending Water in the Pipe fH: Will be to the 

"Velocity of the defcending Water in the Pipe ac :: 

_ As the Water in the Pipe ac : Is to the Water in 

the Pipe fH; that is, the Velocities of the afcend- 
ing and defcending Portions of Water are recipro- 
cally proportional, and confequently their Moments 

» muft be equal; and being contrary one to another, 

they will equi-balance each other, and confequently 

» make the Water ftand in both Legs at one and the 

fame Height. 

The Phyfical Reafon of which Phenomenon is, 
That no more, Water preffes on the Orifice c, than 
\what is contained in the Cylinder oc, perpendicu- 

“arly incumbent on the Orifice (the reft being fu- 

- fined by the Bottom of the larger Pipe, which cx- 

. tends beyond the Orifice ¢ all round it); Now the 

- Cylinder o ¢ being equalevery way to fg, the Wa- 

» ter in each will be of the fame Height. — 

From hence alfo, by the by, may the Reafon 

appear, Why Water, or any other Fluid, flowing 

out of a larger Pipe or Canal into a flenderer, 
moves there with a greater Celerity, 


| 


- proportionable, 
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_ Hence alfo in an Animal Body, if the Ramifica- 
tions of the Arteries (or ‘the Capillary’ Arteries) 
have the Sum of all their Orifices, or rather of their 
Tranfverfe Seions, greater than the Area of the 
Tranfverfe Se@ion of the Aorta jy OF great Arte 
the Velocity of the Motion of the Bload in ha”? 
will be lefs than in the Aorta ; but if the Sith be 
lefs, the Motion of the Blood there wil] be {wifter 
than in the Aorta. 

HYDROTICKS, or Medicines that provoke 
Sweating, are thofe which by fermenting and atte- 
nuating the finall Parts , penetrate into ‘the ‘clo- 
feft Pores of the Blood, divide’ its Particles rarify 
them, and turn them into a kind of Vapour Vwhich 
together with whatever they meet, and oe carry 
with them, they drive out into the Surface of the 
Body, and there being condens’d into an infenfible 
Liquor, they appear in the Form of Swear, Blan- 
chard, ; 

HYEMAL-SOLSTICE: See So/fice, 

. HYGIEA, is Health, which confifts in a good 
Temperature, and right Conformation of Parts. 

Health isa Difpofition of the Parts of an Hu- 
man Body, fit for the Performance of the AGions 
of that Body. 

Signs of Health aré Three, due Aion, fairable 
Qualities, and when things taken in and let out are 
Blanchard. 

HYGIEINA, is that Part’ 6f Phyfick’ which 
teaches the way of preferving Health; Some divide 
it into three Parts, 

Prophylottick . which takes Notice of future im- 
minent Difcafes, 

wii which preferves prefent Health : 
And, 

Anleptick, which recovers the Sick. Blan- 
chard. 

HYGROCYRSOCELE,. is.a. Branch of any 
winding Veins, fivolu with ill Blood, accompanied 
with other Moifture. Blanchard. i 

HYGROMETER, the fame with Lyerofiope ; 
which fee. ote Ge 

HYGROSCOPE , is a Philofophical Infrumenr 
contrived to thew the Moiiture ‘or Drynefs ‘of the 
Air, according as it abounds with watry or dry 
Steams; and to meafure and eflimate the Quanti- 
ty of fuch Moifture or Drynefs. 


To make a Hygrofcope with Oil of Vitriol. 


Procure a good nice pair of $ ales, not too flight, 
that will turn with about ae part’ ofa Grain, or 
x part of a Grain willdo pretty well) into one of 
thele ina flat Glafs of abont 3 or 4 Inches in.Dia- 
meter (fuch'a kind of Glafs as holds the flagnant 
Mercury in the Barofcope) put 3 or 4 Drims of the 
Oil of Vitriol; hang up the Balance in a place 
free from the heat of ‘the Sun’s immediate Beams, 
ora Fire; and put Weights in the other Scale, to 
reduce it toan-Aquilibriun/, you will be furpridgd 
to find that this Liquor will, if it was ‘good, - and 
well dephlegmated, double, nay, perhaps treble 
the Weight ina Fortnight, by attracting and imbi- 
bing the Moifture of the Air: But fo it will certain. 
ly do more or lefg, according to the Seafon of the 
Year, and the Temper of the Weather. You mu& 
let this Liquor.hang till you find it hath gain’d its 
utmoft Increafé of Weight, which will’Ke'in lef 
than a Fortnights time, unlefs it be exceeding dry 
and hot Weather. le 

And then you may, begin to make ufe of it as an 
Fyerofcope; For as the Oil of Vitriol preponde- 
rates, the Air increafes in Moifture; and® as the o- 

ther 
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ther; let thofe be fet.clofe togeten like 4 Pannel of 
_Wainfcot, with their, Tops and ottoms Jet into 
the Groove of a firong Oaken-Ledge,. and their four 
outward Comners pointed into the Groove ; but there 
need be no Ledges on the Sides, that tht Boards 
may play the better. 

Then, fince every one knows that thefe Boards 
will {hrink very much in exceeding dry Weather, 
and confequently gape or open fiom each other ; 
fuppofe the utmoft Diftance that they will ihrink 
from each other to be a quarter of an Inch, more 
or lefs, it matters not much, Take a thin piece of 
Brafs of two or three Inches long, and about a quar- 
ter of an Inch broad, and meafuring’at one end of 
ita quarter of an Inch (or that diftasice ‘you fuppofe 


ther Scale, where the Weights are, preponderates, 

its Dronght increafes in ‘the {ame Proportion, . The 
Degrees of Moifture, of Drynefs, may be compu- 
ted either by fmall Weights put into the lighter 
Scale, or elfe by having the Handle of the Scale ve- 
ry long, as alfo the Tongue ; fo that it fhall with its 
_Fop mark the Divifions on an Arch ‘of Brafs, that 
may be applied for that purpofe.on the Top of the 
Handle, over the Tongue of the Balance. 


The Hygrofcope of. Mr. William Mollyneux, Secre- 
tary of the Philofophical Society at Dublin, 25 thus 


made: 


Faften a Piece of Whip-cord, of about 4, Foot 
Jong, to an Hook or Staple, in fome convenient 
Place of: the Ceiling of a, Room, and at the Bot- 
tom hang a Weight of about a Pound: Let. there- 
on, or into the Bottom of the Weight, be faftened 

_an Index of about a Foot long, and under it, on a 
Table, or on.a Piece) of Board, place a Circle, di- 
vided into what Number of Degrees you pleafe, 
and fit it fo that the Center of the Index may hang 

“uit over the Center of the Circle.) = Gh 

After it has hung thus 2 or 3 Days to ftretch the 
Cord, you may begin to meafure by it. the Degrees 
of Moifture ot Drought in the Air: For the Cord 
will twift one>way, and, contract it felf for Wet, 

and untwift. it, {elf again onthe, contrary way for 
Dry. You will find this plain and fimple,Inftrament 
the niceft Hygrometer of any, for it will thew you 
very {mall Alterations of the Teinper of the Air, 
and is fubject to fewer Tncenveniencies than any 0-. 

* ther Inftrument of this kind. 


Parts, and then with a fmall File cut thofe Divifions 
into {o many {mall Teeth, like thofe of a Watch- 
wheel: Then drilling 2 or 3 Holes in this piece of 
Brafs towards the other end, with fome'fmall Nails 


the 5 Teeth may lie jut over the Jun@ure of the 
Boards, and the seft ‘lie over the other Board. 
Next on the end of a piece of thick Iron-wire, make 
a Pinion of 3 Teeth to anfwer the 5 Notches in the 
Brafs-plate ; and by means ofa Pracket,. let it be 
fo faften’d on the other Board, that its Axle playing 
in the Bracket, it may fit the Teeth of its Pinion 'to 
the Notches in the Brafs-plate;. and then whenever 
the Boards fhrink afunder, the Brafs being drawn a 
little away, muft needs’ turn this, Axle more or lefs ; 


Inch from each other, the Axlewill have made one 
_ entire Revolution, . If then you faften_a long and 

light Index on the Extremity of this Axle, and make 
a Circle round it, divided into what number ‘Of 
parts you pleafe, the Motion of the Point of the Ta- 


"A very good Hygrofcope way be thus eafily made. 


dex, backwards or, forwards, will fhew you the De- 


Take a {mall Deal-Box, and to the Bottom, or 
gree of Moifture or Drought in ‘the Aw. ©” 


one of the Sides of it, faften ftrongly a pretty large 
Piece of Lute-ftring or Cats-gut ; and then bringing 
the other End thro’ a Hole purpofely made for it in 
the oppofite Part or Side of the Box, and which muft 
he fo much bigger than the String, that the String 
may turn eafily round in it any way > Faften to the |. 
String (without) a light Index, made of a Piece of 
Cédat or Deal, Ssfc. andround about the Hole where 
the String comes thro’, draw a Circle on the Box, 
and.divide it into Degrees ; fo that the String twilt- 
ing and untwifting it felf, as it will do againft wet 
_ox.dry Weather, may turn the Index along with it, 
9nd that will fhew in the, graduated Limb of the 
ao ‘the Mealuse of the Air's Moifture or Dry- 
nels.» 
~*“'Thave often tried this kind of Hygrofcope, and 


Index-end fhall come thro’ a, round Plate ‘of Wood 
make it appear only.like a Clock or Watch. 


HYGROSCOPE! STATICAL, | Was | ‘averted 
by that Noble Philofopher Mr. Boyle. ‘The beft 
way to make it, is,to take a Dram weight of fine 


D 


perature, into one of the Scales of a very nice “and 
‘tender Ballance, (that: will turn, “when fo loaded, 
with half a quarter of a Gtain) and in. the other 
‘Scale put fo much weight as will juftequi-ponde- 
“rate it. Then will the Spunge by’ its “ehcreafe and 
‘decreafe of Weight, daily thew ‘the’ Moiftire or 


found it todo very well. But Dr. Hook, in his Mi- 
ercgrapia, faith, Nothing will fhew the Variations 
of Moifture and Drynefs .in the Air like the Beard 
ofa Wild Oat; which jhe there (P. 147.) fhews 
ou how to fit in a proper Box or Frame, and with 
n Index, €%c., But I believe the Cats-gut one, tho’ 
“not*fo very tender as this, (and yet Lhave known 
* one go twice round‘ the fame way) may retain its 

twifting and. untwifting Property much Jonger. . 
J always found the Wind to have a ‘peculiar ef- 

’ fect upon this Inftrument. 


the Statical Hygro/cope. Cree 
T have’ often tried this Inftrument ‘my felf,’ and 


or decreafe uv Weight very confpicuoully, ~accord- 
ing as the Ait hath been Moift or Dry. 7 
TE you think the taking out ‘or aetiiig in’ of fuch 
“fmall Weights, as Grains, by their Subdivifions, (of 
which there will be éonftant' d¢cafioi) ‘to be trou- 
Ley otope. of twa Plain Boards, citclé well divided’, ‘As’ that’ abaififtit ‘the Tongue 
Applies ua ON ; of the Ballance thall” play, “aiid ‘by ‘the Degree 
“there cut, fhew you the Guantity oft e‘viericreafe 
or decreafe in weight of thie Avs Morkure : But ‘the 
former way is more ‘exact, and! will be ‘cafy enough 
with @ little Prd@eiceg? tovsorg aaaiyr 98s xe Th 
e 


Plain two pieces of Deal, or (which is better) of 
Poplar Boards, of about two Foot long, and a Foot 
‘“and a half in breadth, andiet them be fhotten.or 
joynted, fo that their Edges will. meet even toge- 


faften it on one of your Boards, fo that the firft of 


Spunge, and having well cleaned.‘it and, dryed itso 
let it be put, when the Air is of a moderate Tem- 


 Drynefs of the neighbouring Air, and meqfure “its 
Quantity by Weight; whence’ it hath’ its"Name of . 


blefOme, you may cafily fo fit the’ Arch of!a Semi- — 


your Boards will fhrink) divide it into five equal a 


and when the Boards have fhrunk a quarter of an 


ot Metal, which may hide all Contrivances, and 


have found/it to an‘wer very nicely, and to incfeafe 


~ You may eafily have the Axle.fo long, as that oe 2 


. for another Perfon, befides the Obferver, to judge 


The Ufes and Advantages of thefe kind of Inftruments 


| Larynx, proceeding from the Inferior Part of the 


Joy YP 


_: The .above-mentioned > Honourable Gentleman} 
hath a little Tract about the Ules and Advantages | 
‘of Lyerofzopes ;, wherein he proves this Statical one’ 
to Kaye many. Advantages above the other Kinds. 
POs Jane ey 

“ys Tt will laft good longer than moft of them. 

2. As it is cafily made at firft, fo ’tis as eafily re- 
paired or mended, if it come to any Tojury. | 
- 3, Phe Quantity of the Drought or Moifture of 
the Air it meafures, is eafily communicable to a Cor- 
refpondent by Letter, ésfc. becaufe it is eftimable 
in the known Weights of Grains and their Parts’; 
whereas in moft other Hygrofcopes ‘tis not fo eafy 


of the Quantity of the Alteration. 


when well made, and carefully obferved, he judges’ 
may be fuch as thefe: ; 


1. To difcover in what part of Day or Night the 
Air hath its gieateft degree of Moifture ; and how 
at fuch times the Barofcope ftands affe@ed; whe- 
ther near the Sea-fide, the Ebbing and Flowing of 
the Sea make any fenfible Alteration as to the Moi- 
fture or Drinefs of the Air; and whether at the Fall 
and New Moons the Atmofphere be moft damp and 
moift; and whether the Menftrual or Annual Spring- 
Tides, have any fenfible Operation: on this Inftru- 
ment. | 

-2. To. difcover how much one Year and Seafon 

is dfier or moifter than another; whether the mul- 
titude or fewnefs of Solar Spots occafion (as fome 
Aftronomers have obferved) any Alteration in the 
‘Temperature of the Air, as to Wet or Dry: And 
thofe that are Aftrologically given, may obferve, 
whether the Afpects of the Planets, their Eclipfes, 
ConjunStions, €@c. have any Influence this way on 
our Atmofphere. 

3. To difcover and compare the Changes of the 
Tempcrature of the Air made by Winds, ftrong or 
weak; or by Frofty, Snowy, or other Weather. 

To compare the Temperature of differing 
Houfes, and differing Rooms in the fame Houfe; 
which may be of great Ufe to Tender and Sickly 
Perfons; and to keep a.‘Chamber, if there be occafi- 
fion, conftantly to the fame, or any afligned degree 
of Drinefs. 


HYMEN, isa circular Folding of the inner Mem- 
brane of the Vagina: and this being broke (zm pri- 
mo Coitu ) its Fibres contra&t in three or four places, 
and fo form the Glandule Myrtiformes, 

HYOIDES, and by fome Os Up/iloides, from its 
being in Figure like the Letter 7, is a Bone placed 
‘at the Bafis of the Tongue upon the Laryn¥: It 
hath 10 Mufcles which keep it in its place above by 
its upper Cornua; ‘tis faftened to the Apophyfes Scy- 
Joides of the Temple-Bone, and below to the Wings 

of the Cartilago Theorides of the Larynx. 
HYOTHYROIDES, are two Mufcles of the 


Bone Hyordes, laterally and oppofite to the Origina- 
| tion of the Ceratogloffus, 
__ This pair of Mufcles defcends directly to the 
lower part of the Cartzlago Scutiformis: 1tsUteis to 
draw the Larynx upwards in an Acute Tone of the 
Voice; the Canal of the Afpera Arteria being alfo 
| fireightned by it. 
| HYPATHRON, isan open Gallery or Build- 
‘ing, the infide whereof is uncover’d, and expofed to 
che Weather. The Ancients gave this Name to all 
| Temples which had no Roof; as that of Fupiter O- | 


Lympius at Athens, 
_alfo two Rows in its exterior Sides, and one in the 


| the fame Idea, 


ew P 


having 10.Columns in Front, as 


TRPeMOg oc ite 14 ‘er 
HYPALLAGE, or Jvmutation, a Grammatical 
Figure, when of different Expreflions which give 
we make choice of that which is deaft 
ufed ; or. when, :there-is a. mutual Permutation or 


| change of Cafes: As in thisInftance, Dare Claffibus 


Aufiros, inftead of Dare Claffes Aufiris.  - 
HYPERBATON, a Grammatical Figure, where 
there is too bold and frequent a Tranfpofition of 
Words, ‘ot 
HYPERBOLA, in.Geometry, is a Section of 2 
Cone made by a Plane, fo that the Axis of the Se- 
ction inclines to the oppofite Leg of the Cone, which 
in.the Parabola is parallel to it, and in the Ellipfis 
interfes it. The Axis of the Hyperbolical Seétion 
will meet alfo with the oppofite fide of the Cone, 
when produced above the Vertex, 
Thus, in the annexed Figure, the Curve GEHP 
is an Hyperbola, 


Where the Lire ED, being the Continuation of 
the Axis till it meet with the oppofite. Cone, or op- 
pofite fide of the former Cone C B produced, is called 
by the Name of the Latus Tranfverfum; and the 
middle Point of that Line E D, is called the Center 


of the Section, or rather of the oppofite Seftions. 
PLR OURALE 


In an Hyperbola G EHF, the Square of the Ordinate 
1K, 1s equal both to the Rettangle LI, made under 
the Parameter L B, and the Ab(ciffa El; and 

- alfo to the Reftangle L Synade under the Abtcifla 
El (or LR) and another Line S R, which is a 
fourth Proportional to D E the Latus Tranfver- 
fum, EL the Parameter (or Latus Re&tum) and 
EI the Abfciffa. ~~ BRAN a7 


2 


COPD OCtOas nay 


“vey 


_Let the fide of the Cone 4 B, in which the Se- 
ction is, be called a; and thro’ B the Vettex of the 
Cone, draw BM parallel to the Axis of the SeSti- 
ony and which call b, Let the intercepted part of 

the 


HYP H ¥¢P 


As the Square ‘of the Side of the Cone in which 
‘the Section is made: Is to the: Reétangle between 5 
‘the Segments of the Bafe made by a Parallel: to the 
‘Se@ion; and drawn thro’ the Vertex. of the Cone 
1 SoistheLatus Tranfver[um : to the Latus Retmm, 


COROLLARY Ii. 


the ‘Diameter of the Bafé AM be called c. Let 
Fl‘ eb. Then by comparing the fimilar Trian- 
gles ABM and EIN, IN, in this way of Nota- 
tion, willbe = ec. And if you put MC = 4d, 
and the Tranfyerfe Diameter DE = ob; then: 
wil DI — ob + eb. And by seafon of the fi-_ 
snilarity of the Triangles B 4 C, DEP, and D/O, | 
‘you will find that EP mutt be expreffed by od,’ 
and 10 by od + ed, and confequently, OO =¢ ae) 
(The General Reafon of all which way of Notation, | 
and the way of working to obtain it, you will fee tm | 
the Parabola.) 

This done, ‘tis plain that KJ Square muft be =| 
to the Re&angle NJO; that is, in this Notati- | 
on = oecd 4 €ecd, as you will find by Multi- 
plication. Wherefore, if oecd + eecd, the 
Square of I K, be divided by the Ab/ciffa EI = eb, 
the Quotient muft be’ fuch a Line, which together 
with EJ, can make a Reétangle equal to the 
Square of JK: Wherefore the Re&angle E S 
— 1K Square; which in this Notation will be 


"4 


the Parabola, be Geometrically found. a 


The Latus Reftum may alfo here, as well as in s 


tex 


d d 
Eee 20 or contraétedly ace P 


This done, proceed (as direéted in Cor. 1. Prop. 1. 
of the Parabola, to find the Lats Rettum ) by fay- 
ing, Asb:c::0d be fe ; in, Words, As the Paral- | 


lel to the Section : is to the part of the Diameter of 
the Bafe intercepted :: So is the Latus Primarium : 
to a fourth Proportional; *tis plain, the fourth Term 
will be one part of the Line /,S, or in this Nota- 


tion oo — Latus Reftum RI (or LE.) And the 


If you find fir HF, a third Proportional to EZ 
the Abfciffa, and to KJ (or E F) the Ordinate: 
(See Praxis 2. in the Parabola.) After which finda — 
fourth Proportional B L to DJ, the Sum ofthe La- — 
tus Tran{verjum and Abfciffa, to HF, andto DE, ~ 
the Latus Tran{verfum. For fuppofing 1S = HF (as © 
it might eafily have been made, by drawing ita lit- 
tle longer) at the end of which place S, and draw — 
DS; asalfo LE parallel to HF: Then thall LE 
‘ ae ee Latus Reftum: For as DI: 1S (or | 

sit fo DEX LE. , 
this Propofition: As ob: = sieb: eg ; for » fc 
that will be found to be the fourth Proportional as 
befote: Which is now found out according to the 
Terms of the Propofition, between the Latws Tran{- 


C-O.R Ost LA BA Ty, — 


-From which ’tis plain, that having the Latus Re- 
&um and ts Ci ef red the Ordinatesinany Hyper- 
bola may be drawn, and confequently the c 
eafily defcribed. 

For taking any part of the Axis (as EI) for the — 
Abfciffa, and making as DE: to EL :: So D1: 
to a fourth Proportional 7S; and then finding a q 
mean Proportional between JS and the Abfcffa 
EI (fappofe 7.K,) that Line IK rightly applied, — 
fhall be the Ordinate fought, thro’ whofe Point Ky be 
the Hyperbola will pafs. ‘a 


pu he ocd 
verfum ob, and the Latus Rettum = and the’ urve 


Abfcifla ¢ b. 

Wherefore oecd +e ec d, the Square of the 
Ordinate J K, is manifefily equal to the Reétangle 
under the Latws Rettum and the Abjfciffa ; and alfo 
to another under the Ab/czffz, and the fourth Propor- 
tional. . Q. E. D . 


'G.O1R,.0O'L:L A RoYook 
PRO P. Nn. 


Hence the Reafon of the Name Hyperbola, which 
‘Apollonius gave to this Section, is apparent, viz. Be- 
caufe the Square of the Ordinate exceeds the Reét- 
angle under the Parameter and Abfciffa. 


Inthe Hyperbolathe Sere: of theOrdinates KI and 

GF, are as the Re angles DIE and DF E, un-- 
der the Lines lying between the Ordinotes and the 
Vertices, or Extreams of the Latus Vranfverfam, 


and their re[pettive Ab\ciffe, See Fig. Prop. 1. 


Y 


i 
ie 
ved 

d 


ClO TRO, L LA-:R’Y¥ Fi, 


Let the Axis of the Section E F be called 2b, as 
before EJ was called eb: Then, by confidering 
Prop. 1, ’tis plain, that the Square of GF willbe 
—oicd*itca; and the Rectangle D FE, 
will (by multiplying D F= ob + 2b, by FE =a 
ib) be found tobe ci bb + 77bb. 

‘Again, the Square of KJ: will be to the Square — 
of GF:: asoecd + eecd; (by Prop. 1. equal to 
it) : isto o2¢d 4 ized (now proved = to the 
Square GF.) That is, taking away ¢ ad, which is 
common, as 0¢ + €@, isto o02+.iz. But in fuch 
very Proportion are the Reaangles DIE and 
DFE: For DIE =eobb + eebb (tea 


If you multiply the Latus Rethum — ( which 


is noted here as in the Parabola ) both above and be- 
low the Line by b, the Parallel to the Seétion, 


: : 2 .. bocd 
there will arife this Quantity . 


Which being refolved into Proportionals thus : 
As bhicd:: bo: oa 
lonius’s Canon for finding the Latus Rettum , (in 
: Prop. 12. Lib. 1.) viz. 
Ne & 


; gives exactly. Apol- 


HYP 


DE = ob, and EJ eb) and DFE=o0ibb+ Wherefore fi 
Now there is no| of DE = 


zibb, as was proved juft above. 
doubt but eobb + eebb: 
e-ee: 
are as the Squares of the Ordinates, Q E D. 


oibb-+-iihb 


COROLLARY I 


If the Latus Re&um L M be applied fo, as that 


N be the Focus, then will LN—= ae 


7 and its 


€ 


% _ o0ccdd 
Square= ——> 3 
the Square KI: Square L N:: So is the Rect- 
angle DI E: Rectangle DN E; thatis, aseocd 
+-eecd: co A re 4+-eebb: To 


oocd 


: But (by this Propofition) As 


— Abb 
which will be found to be the fourth Term 
by this way of Notation. Alfo this Rectangle 
DNE (being made out of the whole Line D E, 
with the Part added EN, multiplied by that Parr 


added E N) together with the Square of C E, the 
Half of DE (== {ofoebb, i: e. + of ob Square) 


OOF NP i tN Sciadienshoniit 
Line with the Part added : Wherefore CN is the 


bb 
Diftance from the Focus = ¥ : a a 
is the fourth Part 


is equal to 


ooca 
3 


d 
of the Rectangle ufder rhe Latus Rettum (245) 
and Tranfverfiun (0b); or, as Apollonius calls it, the 
fourth Part of the Figure ; and the other Part -” a 


. 4 
is ; of the Square of the Latus Tranfverfum: So 
that from hence we may have a Canon to detet- 
mine the Focus of ariy Hyperbola ; thus, 


of which the former Part 


Add the Fourth Part of the Figure (or of the 
Rectangle under the Larus Re@um and Tran/verfum) 
to the Square of Half the Latus Tranfoerfum ; and 
extract the Square Root of the Sum, that Root 
fhall be the Diftance of the Focus from the Center 
=CN, Andif from CN you take half the Latus 

_ Lranfoerfum CE, the Remainder EN is the Dis 
{tance of the Focus from the Vertex. 


Which Rule is very eafie in Practice, for. 


is nothing but rhe Square of .¢-z, and 2° 2g is 
only + of. DE multiplied into LM. 


02-243 wherefore thefe Rectangles | 


ote BBY 


“HYP 
nd a mean Proportional between i 


DE = MO, and L M, which let be MN (in 
this Figure.) 


And then make MC—=CE of the Hyperbola 3 
for then fhall the Hypothenufe NC, be the Diftance 
from the Center C to the Focus N required. 


COROLLARY IU. 


Since the Rectangle D NE -+ Square ¢ E —~ 
Square CN, therefore the Square CN — Square 
CE = Rectangle DNE: Put therefore, for Bre- 
vities fake, m == CN, and then will the Rectangle 


DNE=mm—~2 in this Notation, of whicti 


‘more below, 
PROP. If. 


In the Hyperbola (See Fig. of Prop. 1.) the Latus 
ectum : és to the Latus Tran{verfum =: as the 
Square of any Ordinate 1K : is to the ReGangle 
DIE, contained under the Lines intercepted be- 
tween it and the Vertexes of the Latus Tran{verfum 
and the Ab{ciffze. 


“ ; Asia Latus Refum, ob 
= Latus Tranfverfum, and oecd-+-eeed, will 
be — K ISquare ; and the Rectangle DIE is == 
eobb-+- eebb; wherefore place thofe Terms ac- 
cording to the Condition of the Ptopofition ; as 


6 


For here (as above) 


ob:: 0¢ecd + oecdieibbtbeecbbh 


And trying by multiplication of the Extreams and 
Means, you will find the fame Quantity ¢ oocb d 
“fFeebo cd arife from both, and therefore the 
Terms are truly proportional. Q. E, D. 


COROLLARY L 


In the Hyperbola (fee Fig. 3. of Cer. t. of Prop. 2} 
if 4 C Square, or its equal F E Square (= “25° 
which is 4of DE multiplied into LM) be taken 
out of C F Square, or its equal € N Square (i. e1 


out of coed speobl by Cor. 1, Prop, 2.) theré 


will remain %228 whofe Square Root is = = 

CD = half the Latus Tranfverfum D E. 
Wherefore here, if the Axis be given, the Focs 

are fo too: For draw thro’ the Vertex E, EF per- 


pendicular to ED, and equal to C4, and with 
the Diftance C E, fetting one Foot of tlie Compafs 


-|fesin C, crofs the Axis at Nand N ; fo fhall thefe 


Points be the Foci required. 


Dad COROL: 


a a eee ee 


a ha: . HYP 


Square each, and IN Square —= 79° bb + 


COROLLARY Il. 


Since (by Cor. 1. Prop. 2.) the Rectangle DNE|—2ebmtmm. 
—= ocd ; which Quantity mate 4. is alfo (by 


Cor. Piaf this Propofition) proved equal to 4 Cc 
Square ; “Us plain the Rectangle DN E=AC 
Square, of toa fourth Part of the Figure, as Apollo- 
nins calls it- 


COROLLARY UI. 


Hence ‘tis plain, That the Square of € E, half} 
the Tranfverfe Diameter: is to the Square of AC 
or EF, half the Second Diameter, as ‘tis called :: 
asthe Latus Tranfverfum : to the Latus Reum. 


For oobb, 006d. . onbb: oocd 1 0bb: 


To each of which Squares add the Squate of 
the Ordinate IK, which in this Notation will be 


found to be 4222 + SEEZM —yebb——eebb, 
0 00 


(fee Cor. §. of Prop. 3.) and there will arife the 
(by Cor. 3.) that is, As the Rectangle DI E: | Squate of the Hypothenufes K. N== to 4006 b 


fobmteaebm + mm hte 


hee 2 and of Kin == 2 oobb—obm— 
00 i 


COROLLARY IV. 


Again, Since C E Square: AC Square =: 0b: 
ocd 
Whe 
1K Square (by this Propofitton ) st the Square of 
half the Tran/verfe Diameter : is to the Square of 
half the Second Diameter ; (or, by Cor. 2; to the 
Rectangle ENE == AC Square) :: as the Rett- 
angle DI E: to the Square of the Ordinate IK; 


COROLLARY V: 


zebm-mm + oo of cn 

Our of which Quantities extract thé Square 
Roots, as may eafily be done, and there will be 
Hence the Square of the Ordinate KI (Prop: 3.) | found, | 
which hitherto in the Hyperbola hath been deno- 
ted by oecdeccd, (be Prop, 1.) may receive 


a new and ufeful Notation, thus: fince CE = = 
oobb 


KN=iob-m+ ="; 
And ¢. 
Kn <= tob—m— 2: 


its Square will be Whofe Sum is pftob Q ED. 


; fay therefore, As C EB} 


Square : to the Rectangle D NE :: Rectangle 
DIE: toa fourth Term, which will be the Square | 
ofthe Ordinate IK; and in this Notation ir will 
ftand thus ; 


N.B, Tho’ the lat, Kn ==} 0b —-m— 2m, 
be ant impoffible Equation, yet ‘tis no matter here, 
becaufe all the Parts, but 306 are loft in the 
Addition. 


::foisoebb+-eebb: PROBLEMILI 


Pak b> sions) verre 
4 4 

ro ELM 4 SEE —oebb—eecbb ; fo 
0 oo 


To deferibe an Hyperbola, having the Tranfverfe 


Denies Diameter D E, and the Foci N and m given. 


that the Square J K is equal to ao 
0 re of <= 
gecmm—oebb—eebb, The Ule of which 7x 


will follow in the next Propofition. 


PROP. IV, 


In the Hyperbola, the Difference between the Right 
Lines K.N and Kn, drawn from the fame Point 
in the Curve to both the Foci, is always equal to the 


From N, at any convenient Diftance, as NF, 
Tranfverfe Diameter or Axis D E. 


ftrike an Arch, and keeping the Compaffes at that 
Diftance with one’ Foot in E, mark’ the Point G 
in the Axis continued ; then with the Length 
KI be applied ; then will EJ be the Abiciffa, and|G D, and one Foot in x, crofs the former Arch F, 
nored eb. LetC Nor Cz, the Diftance from the | fo fhall you find a Point which is in the Hyperbola: 
Focus to the Center, be called m, as in Cor. 2. of|and by this Method repeated, you may find an- 
Prop: 2. then will IN = CI-+CN=, o.b\other Point f further on, and fo many as you 
eb-+m; and Ima CI=—+Cn= +; ob|pleafe. The Reafon of which is evident from 
ke pb mm, this Propofition. 

mn PROP. 


From the Point K in the Curve, let rhe Ordiriate 


cebbteebbtobm+trebmpmm: And 
In Square=Fo0bb-oebb-+ ecbb—0bm 


eT see 


PROP. VY, 


Let the Second Axis or Conjugate Diameter of the 
Hyperbola BA be brought down and placed at the 
Vertex parallel to the Ordinates, as O P 3 then if 
from the Center C, you draw thro’ the Points O 
and P two Right Lines running on infinitely : 
And after this draw a Parallel to this Diameter 
within the Hyperbola, as QR, I fay, 


Ir will be plainly demonftrable, 


I. That the Parts of the produced Ordinates GQ. 
and HR, intercepted between the Curve and the 
Afymptetes, will always be equal. 


For the Triangles C EP and CFR, being fimi- 
Jar, as allo C EO and CFQ, it muft be, As CE: 
EO (or EP):: CF: FQ or FR: But OE and 
EP are equal ; wherefore QF and FR muft be 
equal ; from which taking the equal Ordinates, 
the Remainders HR and DG muft be equal, 
Q. ELD. 


IL. The Retlangle under 9G and GR (or RH 
and HQ) will ever be equal to the Square of EO 


( ee or toa fourth Part of the Figure. 
anh 


For the Triangles C EO and CF Q being fimi- 
lar, CE: EO:: CF: FQ:: or as the Square 
C E: Square EO. That is, (by Cor. 3. Prop. 3.) 
as the Latus Tranfverfum, to the Latus Reétum. 
That is, by the fame Propofition, as the Rectangle 
DFE, isto FG Square. And CE Square EO 
Square :: CF Square : FQ Square. But if 
' from CF Square, you take away the Rectangle 
DFE, there will remain CE Square (by 6. E. 
' 2. Euclid.) And if from the Square of FQ you 
take the Square of FG, there will remain the 
Rectangle QG R, (by 5. E. 2. Euclid.) and as will 
prefently appear, if you try it Algebraically, after 
the manner of the Demontftrations in that Book. 
Wherefore thefe two Remainders muft be to each 
other, as their Wholes, 7. e. as the Square of CF, 
tothe Square of FQ:: or as CE Square: EO 
Square ; and then it will ftand thus : 


CEO: EOQ:: CEQ: Rectangle QGR. 
Or Inverfely : As 


? 


£00: CEQ:: Redangle QGR: CEQ. 


That is, the Square of EO, and the Rectangle 
QGR, have the fame Proportion to the fame thing, 
and confequently are equal one te another. 

__ And this willbe the Cafe every where, let the 
Afymptotes run never fo far, And fince the far- 
ther you go from the Vertex of the Angle C, the 
longer muft the Lines G R, gr, of neceffity grow, 
fince the Rectangle between G Rand QG is al- 
ways the fame, viz.—0O §£ Square, the fhorter 
muft GQ, gq, continually grow; and confe- 
quently decreafe infinitely, as the others increafe 
infinitely ; 2... The Curve will infinitely approach to 
the Afymptote, 

But yet they cart never coincide, or meet with 
. One another : For if the Points G and Q, or g and 

, Gc. fhould ever come to be co-incident, it will 
¢, As the Rectangle DFE: FG Square :: Sa 


will CF Square : be to FG Squdre (for G F Square 
and FQ Square, would then be the fame thing) 3 
thar is, Redangle DFE would be — td CF 
Square, which is utterly impoifible, as is plain from, 
6. E. 2. Euclid. . ; 

Wherefore thefe Lines are true Afymptotes, as 
Apollonius named them from this Impoflibility of 
Co-incidence with the Curve of the Ayper bela; 
wie placed in this Pofition, Vid. Apod. Prop. i. 
Eios2. 

HYPERBOLE (in Rhetorick) is a Figure which 
reprefents Things greater, leffer, better, @c. than 
in reality they are ; and is ufed in Difcourfe, when 
our ordinary Terms are too weak or too ftrong, 
and carry no Proportion with our Idea ; and left 
we fhould {peak too little, we fly out; and {ay too 
much, orthe contrary : Asto exprefs the Swiftnefs 
of a Horfe, one fhould fay, He was /wifter than the 
Wind ; if the Slownels of a Perfon, That he moves 
flower than a Snail, 

HYPERBOLICK-SPACE, is the Area or Space 
contained between the Curve of an Hyperbola and 
the whole Ordinate. 

Any Hyperbolick Space G EHG: is to any other 
Hyperbolick Figure of the fame Height g E hg, 
(whofe Latus Re&um and Tranfverfum, as in the 
Circle, are equal, and alfo both equal to D E, the 
Latus Tranfverfum of the former Space) :: As the 
Conjugate Axe 4 B: is to the Latus Tranfverfum 
DIE; 


A-zB 


For the Squaré of g F (the Ordinate) is — td 
the Rectangle D FE, (by the Hyperbola): Where- 
fore the Rectangle D FE (=Square FG): is to 
the Square FG: : as Latus Tranfverfum: is to L atus 
ReGum of the Hyperbola GEHG; i. & as the 
Square DE: Square 4B. Wherefore the Roots 
of thefe Squares will be alfo proportional, and con- 
fequently Fg: FG:: DE: AB; the former 
two Terms of which being each an Indivifible of 
the two Hyperbolick Spaces, it will follow, that the 
whole Spaces are in the fame Proportion. 


Wherefore gehg: GEHG:: DE: AB. 
Or GEHG:igehg:: AB: DE. 
ON ED, 


Hence, if you find the Quadrature of any Hy- 
perbola, whofe Parameter and Latus Tranfverfum 
are equal, you may {quare any other Hyperbola. ¥ 

In Philofoph. Tranfa&. Numb. 34. there is a Qua- 
drature of the Hyperbola by an infinite Series of 
Rational Numbers. , 

In Numb. §3. there is a Method communicated 
by Sir Chriftopher Wren, for grinding Glaffes of an 
Hyperbolick Figure. 


HYPERBOLICUM Aeutum, is a Solid made 
by the Revolution of the infinite Area of the Space 
contained between the Curve and the Afymptote, 
in the Apollonian Hyperbola, vurning round thar 
Afymptote ; this produces a Solid or Body infinitely 
long, and yet <8 Torricellius plainly demonftrates, 
; we Dddz2 (who 


“EY @ 


(who gave it this Name) it is equal to a finite So- 
lid, or Body. 
HYPERCATALEPTICK Verfe : 


See Depofi- 
tion. 
| HYPERCATHARSIS, is a Purge that works 
too much. 
HYPERCRISIS, is a Critical Excretion above 


meafure. 

HYPERDISYLLABLE, is a Word of more 
Syllables than two. 

HYPEROON, are the two Holes in the Upper 
Part of the Offa Palati, which receive the pituirous 
Humours from the Mammillary Proceffes, and after 
they are feparated, difcharge them ar the Mouth. 
Thro’ thofe a Branch of the Fifth Pair of Nerves 

affes to the Palate, Uvula, and Gums. 

HYPEREPHIDROSIS, is too much Sweating. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, is an Excrefcence of Fleth 
in any part. 

HYPERTHYRON, in Architecture, is a large 
Table, ufually placed over Gates or Doors of the 
Dorick Order, above the Chambranle, in form of 
a Frize. 

HYPHEN, is an Accent in Grammar, that im- 
plies two Words are to be join’d, as Male-Sanus. 

HYPNOTICKS, are thofe Things, which by 
either fixing the Spirits, or by ftraitning and fhutting 
ap the Pores, caufe Sleep. Blanchard. 

“AYPOBIBASMUS : See Equation, N. 4. 

HYPOBOLE, isa Figure in Rhetorick,whereby 
‘we an{wer what we prevented to beobjected againft 
by an Adverfary. 

HYPOCHONDRIACA Affedtio : See Hypochon- 
‘driacus Affedtus. ; 

HYPOCHONDRIACUS Affeéus, 
Blanchard) a kind of Convulfive Paffion or Affecti- 
on, arifing from the flatulent and pungent Humours 
in the Spleen or Sweet-bread, which afilicts the 
Nervous and Membranous Parts. 

Or, as others fay, it proceeds from windy Hu- 
mours bred in the Hypochondres, whence a black 
Phlegm arifeth that infects the Animal Spirits, and 
they the Mind, and is what they call Hypochendriack, 
Melancholy. 

- HYPOCHONDRIUM, or Subcartilagineum, is 

the Upper part or Region of the Abdomen, under 

the Cartilages of the Cheft or fhort Ribs : In the 

Right Hypochondrium lies the Liver, and a part of 

the Stomach ; in the Left the Spleen, and a greater 
art of the Stomach. 

HYPOCHYMA, is a depraved Sight, whereby 
Gnats, Cobwebs, little Clouds, or fuch like, feem 
to {wim before the Eyes. The Caufe of it feems to 
confift in turbid Humours, or fometimes in the Op- 
tick Nerves, whole little Pores are obftructed by the 
Matter thatis thruft into them, Blanchard. 

HYPOCHYSIS, the fame with Hypochyma. 
~ HYPOCRATIS Manica, Hippocrates his Sleeve : 
See Manica Hippocratis. 

HYPOGASTRICK-ARTERY, is by fome faid 
to be a Branch of the internal Iiaca, and diftri- 
butes it felf among the parts of the Hypogaftrium, 
ro the Bladder, Reétum (in Females to the outer and 
inner fide of the Matrix and Vagina) Veficule Se- 
minales, Profiate Penis, and to the Os Sacrum, and 
all Parts continued in the Pelvis : Then it gives two 
confiderable Branches, which go out of the lower 
Belly ; the firft pafies under the Pyriformis, and goes 
to the Glutei ; the fecond goes to the Obruratores 
and the G/luteus Major, ' 

HYPOGASTRIUM, is the lowermoft Region 
of the Abdomen, reaching from three Inches below 

the Navel, tothe Abdomen, Os Pubis, and Groins. 


‘Ulcers. 


is (faith| U 
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HYPOGLOSSIS, or Renula, is an Inflamma-= 
tion or Exulceration under the Tongue: Alfo a Me- 
dicine that takes away the Afperity of the Larynx, 
Blanchard. 


HYPOMOCHLION, or Prop, in Mechanicks, 
fignifies the Roller, which is ufually fer under the - 


Leaver, or under Stones or Pieces of Timber, to 
the end that they may be more eafily lifted up or 
removed. 


HYPOPHTHALMIA, is a Pain in the Eye 


under the Horney Tunick. Blanchard. 
HYPOPHOR 2, are deep, gaping, and fiftulous 

Blanchard. 

HYPOPHYLLOSPERMOUS-PLANTS, are 


fach as bear their Seeds on the Backfides of their 


Leaves, as the Capillaries : See that Word. 
HYPOPHYSIS, the fame with Hypocayma. 
HYPOPYON, is 4 gathering of Matter under 


the Horney Tunick of the Eye, which fometimes 


covers the whole Pupil, hindering the Sight, and 
{ometimes incompafies the Circle of the Iris, like 


the paring of a Nail; whence “tis called Onyx or 
Onguts. 


HYPOSARCA, the fame with Anafarca, 
HYPOSARCIDIUM, the fame as Anafarca. 
HYPOSILOIDES : fee Hyoides. 


HYPOSPATHYSMUS, is an Incifion in the’ 


Forehead, made by three Cuts or Divifions, and 
where the Spatola is thruft in under the Skin. 
Blanchard. 
HYPOSPHAGMA, isa Blocd-fhot from a ftroke 
upon the Eye. 
HYPOSTASIS Urine, is that thick Subftance 
which generally fubfides at the Bottom of the 


rine. 
HYPOSTASTICAL Principles ; Paracelfus and 
his Followers, called the three Chymical ones, Sait, 
Sulphur, and Mercury, fo. 

HYPOTENAR, isa Mufcle which helpstodraw 
the Little-finger from the reft. 

HYPOTHENAR, is the Space from the Fore 
to the Little-finger. Blanchard. 


HYPOTHENUSE, ina Right-angled Triangle, - 


is that fide which fubtends the Right-angle, and 


confequently the longeft. The Square of this Line’ 


ina Right-angled and Right-lined Triangle, is al- 
ways equal to the Sum of the Squares of the other 
two fides, Prop. 47. E.1. Euclid: fee the Demon- 
{tration under Triangle. 

HYPOTHESIS, the fame with Suppofition = 
When for the Solution of any Phenomena in Natu- 
ral Philofophy, Aftronomy, &c. fome Principles are 
{uppofed as granted, that from thence an intelligible 
and plaufible Account of the Caufes, the Effects of 


calied an Hypothefis; and the thing {aid to be account- 
able eafily according to that Hypothefis, if it give a 
clear and eafie Solution of the Phenomena. Where- 
fore an Hypothefis 1 a Suppofition of that which is not, 
for that which may be5 and it matters not whether 
what is fuppofed be true or not, bur it muft be 
poffible, and fhould always be probable. 

An Hypothefis, in fome Senfe, falls in with a Sy- 
fem : But this Word is ufually taken in refpect to 
the Univerfe, and in Relation to the Difpofitions of 
the Heavens, and the Motion of the Stars: An ela- 
borately contrived Hypothefis about which, is called 
a Sytem ; as the Ptolemaick, Copernican, OF Tycho- 
nian Syftem. 

HYPOTRACHELION, in Architecture, is the 
Top or Neck of a Pillar, or the moft flender Part 
of it which toucheth the Capital. : 

t 


the propofed Phenomena may be given, the laying 
down or fuppofing fuch Principles to be granted, 15a 


| 


HYSs 


It is taken by fome for that patt of rhe Tu/éan ) of the Animal Spirits ; 
and Dorick Capitals which Nes between the Echinus _the Ferment of the Sto 


and the Aftragal ; and 1s otherwife called the Collar, 
Gorge, or Frige of the Chapiter. 

HYPOTYPOSIS, is alively and exact De(cri- 
ption of any Object made in Fancy. 

HYPOZOMA, is a Membrane that parts two 
Cavities, as the Mediaftinum in the Thorax. Blan- 
chard, ~ 
* HYPSILOGLOSSUS : fee Bajiogloffus. 

HYSTERALGIA, is a Pain in the Womb, pto- 
ceeding from an Inflammation, or otherwife. Blan- i 
chard. 

_ HYSTERICA, are Medicines againft the Dif 
eafes of the Womb. 

HYSTERICA-PASSIO, Fits of the Mother, is 
(according to fome) a Convulfion of the Nerves of 
the Par Vagum and Intercoftal in the Abdomen, pro- 
ceeding from_a pricking Irritation or Explofion of 
the Spirits: This Diftemper does not always, nor 


~ indeed ufually, depend upon the Womb, as is com- 


monly thought : *Tis feen fometimes in Men, be- 
caufe the Spleen, Pancreas, and other adjacent 
Bowels, are often the Caufe of it, Blanchard. 

Dr, Pureell, in his Book of Vapours, attempts 
to prove, and with Probability, That the Caufe of 
Hyfterick Fits is neither the Six Non-natural Things, 
nor the folid Parts of the Body, nor the Blood, nor 
any of the Recrements, nor the Womb, } nor Vapours 
thence arifing, nor the irregular diforderly Motion 


Hy tose 


nor isitin the Chyle, or in 
mach or Guts, €o, Buthe 
fuppofes the true Caule'to be Cruditiés and Indiges 
{tions in the Aliments, which, by little and little 
gather together in the Wrinkles and Folds of the 
Stomach and Guts ; where they (ashe fuppoles) 
he for fome time without much fenfible Motion or 
Fermentation within themfélves, ‘til ar laft by the 
Heat of the circumjacent Parts, their grofier Salts 
are divided and put into Motion ; which Fermenta. 
tion is augmented by the various Juices which flow 
into the Guts from the many Glands which are 
placed in the Lower Belly ; and by this means 
they are fo diffolved and liquified, as to enter in by 
the Vene Latea into the Blood, where they produce 
thofe Accidents which caufe the Symptoms of this 
various Difeafe, 

HYSTEROMOTOCIA, or Se&io Cefarea, isa 
cutting the Child out of the Womb; which is done 
thus: You make a Semi-lunar Setiion wnder the 
Navel along the Linea Alba, the Cavity whereof 
looks towards the {aid Line; then according ro the 
leading of the Fibres, the Fetus being extracted 
after. the Section, the Wound in the Womb con- 
tracts of ir felf, fo thar the Blood fcarce flows more 
plentifully than in a Natural Birth ; but if the 
Mother be dead, choofe the moft convenient Place 
youcan. Blanchard, 

HYSTEROTOMIA, is an Anatomical Diffe- 
ction of the Womb, 


ICE 


ACOB’S.STAFE, a Mathematical Inftrument 
for taking Heights and Diftances; the fame 
with Crofs_ftaff ; which fee. 

IAMBUS, is a Foot ofa Latin Verfe, confifting 
of two Syllables, when the firft is fhort, and the 
other long, as Tenax. 

JANITOR, the fame with Pylorus. 

AUNDICE: fee I&erus, 


ICE : In The Works of the Learned for Fuly, 1701, 


_ there is an Abridgment of a French Book, called 


Nouvelle Conjetture pour expliquer la Natura de la 
Glace ; in which the Namelefs Author modeftly 
propofes the following Conjectures about Freezing 
and Ice, 

Water freezes only becaufe its Parts lofe their 
Natural Motion, and cleave clofe to one another ; 
but we mutt obferve, 

1. That the Warer, whilft it freezes, feems to 
dilate it felf, and thar it becomes more light; 
whereas it fhould feem that it ought to become 
more weighty, 

2. That frozen Water is not quite fo tranfparent, 
and that the Bodies tran{pire not fo freely thro’ it as 
formerly ; tho’ one would think the contrary fhould 
happen, if it be true, that the Water dilates ir felf 
as it freezes. Thefe are the feeming Contrarieties 
which are found in the Effects and Properties of 
ce, that make the Nature of it obf{cure and difficult 


_ to be explained. 


‘Tis the common Opinion of Philofophers, That 
Ice is made by certain Spirits of Nitre, which in 
the Winter mix with the Parts of the Water, and 


* being of themfelves improper for Motion, becaufe 


of their Figure and Inflexibility, infeeble and de- 
ftroy gradually that of the Parts to which they 


are joined, This Opinion is fupported by fome 


LCE 


Experiments, which prove, at leaft, that on certain 
Occafions the Spirits of Salc and Nitre contribute 
to form the Ice. 

Our Author has no Defign to controvert thofe 
Experiments : He {ays only, That ‘tis not cerrain 
thatthe Spirits of Nitre do always enter into the 
Compofition of Ice ; and that tho’ they enter’d the 
fame conftancly, that alone would not be fufficient 
to explain all the Effe4s, 

For Inftance; We cannot conceive how the Spi- 
rits ef Nitre, which enter the Pores of the Water, 
and fix the Parts of ir, can oblige the Water to di- 
late it felf, and make it more light ; whereas Natu. 
rally they ought to augment the Weight of it. This 
Difficulty, and fome others that might be infifted 
upon, thew the Neceffity of a new Syftem toexplain 
the Nature of Ice : Therefore our Author gives this 
that follows, which he conceives expiains all things 
with more Eafe, and in a more fimple manner, than 
the ordjnary Syftem. 

He alledges, That Water freezes inthe Winter, 
becaufe irs Parts being more clofely joined rogether, 
they mutually embarrafs one another, and lofeall 
the Motion they had ; and he fuppofes the Air to 
be the fole, or at leaft the principal Caufe, why the 
Parts of the Water join fo clofely together. He 
explains it thus : 

There are an infinite Number of fmall Parts of 
grofs Air mixt among the Parts cf the Water, as 
every Man may plainly perceive ; for if we put 
into a Pneumatick Machine an open Veflel fall of 
Water, in thar fame Proportion as you pump the 
Air out of the Machine, you will fee the Water 


bubble up, and fend forth a great Quantity of grofs 


Air, 
Thofe 
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Thofe Parts of grofs Air being difperfed among 
thofe of the Water, they have each of them the 
Vertue ofa Spring ; which is now fo well proved 
in Natural Philofophy, that no Man will call it in 


queftion. 
If then it can be fhewed; That the fmall Springs 
of grofs Air, mixed with the Water, have more 


Force in the Winter, and that then they unbend 
themfelves a little ; ir would eafily be conceiv'd, 
that on one fide thofe Springs unbending themfelves 
jn that manner, and on the other the ex.ernal Air 
continuing to prefs the Surface of the Water, the 
Parts of the Water fhut up betwixt thofe {mall 
Springs which repulfe them on all fides, muft needs 
being locked up one againft another, lofe their Moi- 
fture, and form a hard Body, that is to fay, Ice. 
‘All the Difficulty lies in this, Uow to know whether 
in reality the Springs of the Air, which are difperfed 
an the Water, unbenda little in the Winter; which 
*tis eafie to prove they do: 

The grofs Air, which we cannot perceive in the 
Water whilft ic is Liquid, is eafily feen when ‘tis 
Frozen ; we fee then very often a great Quantity 
of Bubbles of Air very fenfibly 5 and when they 
are too {mall to be obferved every one apart, we 
may fee them confufedly and in grofs 5 for frozen 
‘Water is always a little whiter than “twas before ; 
and they that have ftudied any thing of the Nature 
of Colours, know that this Whitenefs proceeds only 
from the {mall Bubbles of Air mix’d with the Ice. 
This is the Reafon thar all Scums are whitifh, and 
that the Bubbles of Air mix’d with Glafs or Chry- 
ftal, appear whiter than the reft, 

Add to this, That the little Bubbles of grofs Air, 
which are abfolurely infenfible in the Water, fo long 
as ‘tis liquid, cannot become fenfible in frozen Wa- 
rer, but becaufe each of them becomes groffer than 
they were : And they cannot become groffer, but for 
one of thefe Reafons : Either becaufe the Water, 
when it freezes, hath attracted new Air ; or becaufe 
the Air already difperfed in the Water, takes up a 
greater Space, and that its Springs are a little more 
tinbended. Wecannotconceive how the Water, as 
it freezes, could attract new Air, fince the Pores of 
the Ice are certainly lefs than thofe of the Water, 
thro’ which the grofs Air cannot pafs but with Diffi- 
culty. It muft bethen, that the Air already difperfed 
among the Parts of the Water, is dilated, and that 
the Springs are a little unbended. 

But why, when ‘tis cold, have the Springs of the 
‘Air more Strength to unbend themfelves, than at 
another Seafon P 

Iris anfwered in the Firft place, That toeftablith 
this Syftem here laid down, it is enough to prove 
that the Thing happens really fo, without any Ne- 
ceffity of explaining the Caufe of it, 

Secondly, That this Canfeis not very difficult to 
be found. Every one knows that Bodies with Springs 
have fo much more Force as they are more ftif, and 
that they are fo much the more {tiff, as their Pores 
are lefs; but it isthe Property of Cold to reftrict the 
Pores: And during the Heat, the Pores are more 
open, becaufe the fubtil Matter which paffes always 
thro’ them, being then in a more violent Motion, 
hath the more Force to extend them and keep them 
open ; whereas in the Winter, their Motion being 
much flackened, all the Bodies fhut themfelves up, 
and their Pores are ftraightened. Hence it comes, 
that in the Winter the Bodies of Animals tranfpire 
much le(s than in another Seafon. Since then the 
Cold locks up the leaft Parts of the erofs Air, and 
makes them lefs pliable, and more tiff, becaufe it 
ftraightens the Pores; we muft fay alfo, that it 


j 
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augments the Force of their Springs, 
becoming more violent, according as 
comes more ftiff. 

Thus, during the Winter, the Springs of Air 
which are difperfed in the Water, having confide- 
rably more Force, they muft unbend themfelves a 
little, and as they unbend, 
another the {mall Parts of Water which they hold 


fhut up. 


ce! 


the Springs 
the Body bes 


they prefs againft one — 


This being fuppofed, there is nothing in Ice but ch. 


what may be explained naturally enough, 
1. That Water as ic freezes, ought to make a 
hard Body, becaufe then irs Parts being preffed one 
againft another, they embarrafs one another mutu- 
ally, and fo lofe all the Motion they had. 
». That Water as it freezes, ought to become 


more light; for tho’ its Parts be more prefs’d than 


they were before, yet the Mafs being compofed of — % 


the Parts of the Water thus prefs’d, and of Air di- 
lated, ought to be more large, and by confequence 
more lighr, than it was when the Warer was liquid. 

3. Frozen 
when ‘tis liquid, becanfe the Springs of Air difper+ 
(ed in the Water, by unbending themfelves, do 
oblige the Water to rife in the Veffel which con- 
tain'd it. Ivis true, that the external Air preffes 
alfo the Surface of the Water, and makes an Ef 
fort to repel it ; 
atid its little Springs lefs bended, becaufe they un- 
bended theinfelves according as the Cold lock’d up 
the neighbouring Bodies, it hath lefs Force than 
that which is fhurup in the Water, whofe Springs 


Water takes up a gréater Space than | © 


but this external Air being freer, 


cannot unbend, but by making the Bulk of the A 


Water larger. 
4. If you fhut up a Veffel full of Water in the 
Pneumatick Machine, the Air difperfed in the 


Water dilates it felf in an extraordinary mannet a 


when they pump the Air of the Machine ; yet the 
Water freezes not, becaufe the external Surface of 
the Water being no 
contains may, by unbending it felf, efcape freely, as 
in reality it does. 

5. Frozen Water muft always be lefs tranfparent 


more prefs’d, the Air which it a 


than the fame Water when itis liquid, becaufe the aM 
Bubbles of Air which are infenfible inthe Water, 


by reafon of their Smallnels, being more fenfible and 
large in the Ice, muft alfo make it appear to be more. 
white, and by confequence lefs tran{parent. 

6. The Bodies muft much lefs tranfpire through 
the Ice, than through the Water, 
of the frozen Water are, 
they were before, and fo leave a lefs free Paffage 
to foreign Bodies. 


3. The Water, from which there is abundance 


becaufe the Parts 
in effect, more prefs'dthan — 


of Air drawn by means of the Pneumatick Engine, — cs 


muft alfo freeze with lefs Difficulty ; 
able Man told our Author he had made the Ex- 
periment. 

8. The Spirit 
quors of the fame fort, cannot freeze at all, or at 
leaft rarely ; for their Parts being ina great Motion, 


of Wine, Brandy, and other Li- ig 


of whichan — 


as appears by the Evaporation made of them, ir 3 


follows, that the Air difperfed into the Parts of thofe 
Liquors, is much more fubtil, and by confequence 
hath le(s of a Spring, than that which is difperfed 
sn the Parts of common Water, fince the Spring of 
the Airis principally in its grofs Parts. 
9. Oil, Fat, and other vifcous Liquors, muft 
congeal more eafily than Water freezes, becaufe 
their Parts being improper for, Motion, do fpeedily 
embarrafs one another ; but thofe Liquors, when 
they congeal, cannor become fo hard as Ice, nor. 
dilate themfelves in the fame manner 5 for tho’ they 


contain ~ 


Ico 


contain among their Parts a greater Quantity of Air 


than Water does, yet-thar Air is more fubril, hath 
lefs Spring, and eafily makes its way thro’ the Pores 
of thofe Liquors, . 

ro. Quick-filver cannot freeze, becaufe it does 
not contain a great enough Quantity of grofs Air ; 
irs Parts alfo are much polifh’d, and they can eafily 
flide one againft another, without embarraffing or 
ftopping one another. 

11. According as the Cold grows more fharp, 
the Springs of the Air, difperfed in the Jee, ought 
to have more Force to repel! the Parts of the frozen 
Water ; and the Bulk compofed of the Air and 
frozen Water, muft needs grow larger and larger. 
This hath been proved in the following manner : 
They fill’d with Water an hollow Iron Bullet, 
which had a Hole of three or four Lines Diameter ; 
the Water being frozen in that Buller, and nor be- 
ing ftrong enough to break it, the Ice iffued at the 
Hole, and form’d a fort of Stalk or Ice-fickle, 
which lengthened according as the Cold increafed, 
and grew to the Length of a Finger ; this Stalk be- 

-ing broke, and the Bullet expofed to the Air during 
avery cold Night, it made a new Stalk, bur not 
fo long asthe former, the Ice’s pining it felf, if we 
may be allowed foto {peak, as it paffed through the 
Hole of the Bullet; as Gold and other Minerals 
do, by paffing through the Wire-drawer’s Inftru- 
ments. ; 

12. Inthe Hypothefis heré laid down, the Spitits 
of Nitre may alfo contribute to form the Ice, in as 
much as by joining themfelves to the friall Parts of 
the Air difperfed in the Water, they conttibute to- 
wards rendring them more ftiff and inflexible, and 
to augment the Force of its Springs. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in Perfpective, is the View 
of any thing cut off by a Plane parallel to the Ho- 
rizon, juft at the Bafe or Bottom of it: And in Ar- 
chitecture is taken for the Geometrical Plan or Plat- 
form of an Edifice, or the Ground-plot of a Houfe or 
Building delineated upon Paper, defcribing the Form 
of the feveral Apartments, Rooms, Windows, Chim- 
neys, Jc. And this is properly the Work of the 
Mafter-Archirec or Surveyor, being indeed the moft 
abftrufe and difficult of any. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, in Fortification, is in like 
mannef the Plane or Reprefentation of the Length 

_ and Breadth of a Fortrefs,the diftinét Parts of which 
are mark’d out either upon the Ground it felf, or 
upon Paper. : 

ICHOR, is a fulphureous and watery Humour 

which flows from Ulcers. Blanchard, 

ICHOROIDES, is a Moifture like Corruption. 

ICOSIHEDRON : fee Regular Bodies, This 
Solid confifts of twenty Triangular Pyramids, whofe 

Vertexes meet in the Center of a Sphere that is ima- 
gined to citcumfcribe it, and therefore have their 

' Height and Bafes equal: Wherefore the Solidity 
of one of thofe Pyramids, multiplied by 20, the 

Number of Bafes, gives the folid Content ‘of the 
‘Ycofibedron. © >> « bors, 

The following Figure being drawn on Pafteboard 

cut half thro’, and then folded up sieatly togethey, 


will reprefent an Icofhedron. 
pp 


JE J 
ICTERUS, the 
Skin into a Yellow 
of the Duétus Choledochys, or the Glandules of the 
Liver, thro’ Weaknefs, Obftrucion, or a Schirrys 
of the Liver ; or becaufe the Gall abounds more 
than can be conveniently excerned, fo that ir ftays 


Jaundice, is a changing of the 
Colour, from an Obftruction 


in the Blood. The Latins call it, Regius Morbus, 
the Kingly Difeafe, becaufe it is eafily cured in 
Courts with the Paftimes and Divertifements there 
which chear the Mind. Iris alfo called a SufuGen 
of the Gall. Blanchard: 

IDEA, is whatfoever the Mind perceives in ic 
felf, or ftands there for the immediate Object af 
any Phantafm, Notion, Species, Thought or Unz 
derftanding. . 

IDENTITATE NOMINIS, is a Writ that lies 
for him, who upon a Capias or Exigent, is taken 
and committed to Prifon for another Man of the 
Name. 

IDEOTA inguirenda vel examinanda, isa Writ 
to the Efcheator or Sheriff of any County, where 
the King hath Notice that there is an Ideot, Natu- 
rally born fo weak of Underttanding, that he can- 
not govern or manage his Inheritance, to call before 
him the Party fufpected of the Ideocy, and examine 
him ; and alfo by the Oath of Twelve Men, to 
inquire whether he be fufficiently witted to difpofe 
of his own Lands with Difcretion, of nor, and to 
certify accordingly into the Chancery : For the 
King hath the Protection of his Subjects, and by 
his Prerogative, the Government of their Lands and 
Subftance, that are naturally defective in their own 
Difcretion, 

IDES of 4 Month, amofg the Remans, were the 
Day after the Nones were our. They commonly 
fell out on the 13th of every Month, except in . 
March, May, Fuly, and O&ober (which they called 
the Full Months, as all the others were called Hola 
low) for then they were on the 15th, becaufe in 
thofe Months the Nones were on the 7th, The Ery- 
mology of the Word is varioufly given, and tobe 
feen in moft Dictionaries: See Danez’s Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 

IDIOCRASY, the proper Difpofition or Tem- 
petament of a Thing or Body. 

IDIOPATHY, isa primary Difeafe, which nei; 
ther depends on, nor proceeds from any other. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, isa Temperament peculiar 
to any particular Animal Body ; whereby it hath, 
either in Sicknefs or in Health, a peculiar Averfion 
againft, or Inctination for fome particular Things ; 
or on which fomé Things will have no fuch, or a 
mote than ufual Operation, than they will have on 
other Bodies, 

JECAR-CAPSTAN:: fee Cap/lan, 

JECUR, the fame with Hepar. 

JECUR Uterinum: fee Placenta Uteri, 

JEER, or Feer-Rope, is a Piece of a Hawter 
faftened to the Main-yard and Forezyard (in great 
Ships only) clofé to the Ties ; then ’tis reeved thro” 
a Block, which is feized clofe to the Tap, and fo 
comes down again, and is teeved through another 
Block atthe Bottom of the Matt clofe by the Deck ; 


I there are ufually two of thefe, one on each fide the 


Ties: Its Ufe isto help hoife up the Yard; but more 


efpecially ro fuccour the Ties, and to keep the Yard 


from falling, if they fhould break. 

JEJUNUM Tateftinum, is the Second of the 
Small Guts, fo called, becaufe ir is moft times 
found empty: 'Tis‘in Length abour Eight Foot in 


1 Men ; ic begins on the Right Side under the Colon, 


where the Duodenum ends, and fills a good Part of 
the Umbilical Region, efpecially on the Left Side; 
Re . "tis 


LLE IMB ™ 

a 

tis continued to the Ieum, but is eafily known Breadth in Length : There can be no fuch thing 
from it by its Emptinefs, by the great Number of| as rwifting of the Guts, but fometimes the Coats 
its Veins and Arteries, which make ir look a little} being doubled inward, the upper Part of an Inte. 
Reddith, and alfo becaufe the Wrinkles in its Coats | ftine {inks or falls with the lower, which makes the 
are more in number, and nearer to one another, Iliack Paffion, or Volvulus, The. Ileum oft falls 
than thofe in the I/ewm, and the Coats themfelves | down into the Scrotum, and then the Rupture is cal. 
are much thicker. led Inteftinalis. The Paffage of the Ileum is a little 

JEOFAIL, in Common Law, fignifies an Over- | narrower than that of the Fejunum, and its Coats 
fight in pleading, touching which you have a Sta- yare fomewhat thinner. 
rute, 32 H. 8. 30°. whereby it is enacted, That if ILIA, the Flanks are the lateral Parts of the 
the Jury have once paft upon the Iffue, tho’ after- | Abdomen, berwixt the laft Rib and the Secret 
ward there be found a Feofail in the Pleading, yet} P 
Judgment fhail likewife be given, according to the 
Verdict of the Jury. d 

JESSANT, when in a Coat of Arms a Lion ot 
other Beaft is born ever fome Ordinary, as OVET a 
Chief, a Bend, a Feffe, Gc. that Lion or Beaft is bla- 
zoned Feffant or Facent, 1. &. lying over all. 

JET D’EAU, is the French Word for a Pipe of 
a Fountain, which cafts up the Water any confider- 
able Height into the Air. 

Mr. Mariotte, in his Treatife du Mouvement des 
Eaux, €Sc. faith, That a Fer d’ Eau will never rife 
fo high as its Refervatory, but always falls fhort of 
it by a Space, which 1s in a fubduplicate Ratio of 
that Height ; and this he proves by feveral Experi- 


arts, 
ILIACK PASSION, the fame with Miferere, or 
the Twifting of the Guts. 

ILIACK VESSELS, are thofe double-forked 
Veffels of the Trunks of the great Artery, and rhe 
great Vein of the Abdomen, abour the Place where 
the Bladder and the Womb are fituate. Blan- 


chard. 

ILIACUS INTERNUS, is a Mufcle of the 
Thigh, which arifes flefhy from above half the 
Superior Region, and Internal Concave Part of the 


Part of the laft-named Bone, joins with the P/foas 
Magnus, and is inferted with it, partly under the 
Termination of the Pe&ineus : This, together with 
the Pfoas Magnus, move the Thigh forwards in 
Progreffion. 

ILINGUS: fee Scotomia. 

ILIUM OS, is the fir and upper Part of the 


ments. 

He faith alfo, That ifa greater branches out in 
many fmaller ones, diftributed to different Jets, the 
Square of the Diameter of the main Pipe muft be 
proportioned to the Sum of all the Expences of its 
Branches ; and particularly faith, That if the Re- 
{ervatory be 52 Foot high, and the Adjutage half an 
Inch in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be 3 Inches in 
Diameter. , 

JETSON : fee in Flotfon. 

IGNIS-FATUUS, is a certain Meteor that ap- 
pears chiefly in the Summer-Nights, for the moft 
part frequenting Church-yards, Meadows and Bogs, 
as confifting of a fomewhat vifcous Subftance, or a 


Bones fituated on the fides of the Os Sacrum. This 
Part of it, Lium, is fo named, becaufe it contains 
the Gut Ilium, which lies between it and its Fellow. 
Its Circumference is circular, being a little convex 
and uneven on its external fide. ‘Tis a large Bone, 
and is connected to the fides of the three fuperior 
Vertebre of the Os Sacrum: The upper Part of it, 
of its Edge or Circumference, is called Spina, 
the Concave Internal Side Cofta, and the External 
fat Exhalation; which being kindled in the Air, re-| Convex one Dorfum : It is joined tothe Os Sa- 
fle&ts a kind of thin Flame in the Dark, yet without | crum by a true Suture: It is larger in Women than 
any fenfible Hear, often flying about Rivers, Hedges, | Men. 
£3¢. becaufe it meets with a Flux of Airin thofe Plae|. ILLUMINATIVE-MONTH, is that Space of 
ées. This Meteor is well known among the Com- | Time that the Moon is vifible to be feen betwixt 
mon People, under the Name of Will-of-the-Whi/p, | one Conjunction and another. 
or Fack-with-a-Lanthorn, IMAGE, in Opticks, is the Projection of an 

IGNIS PERSICUS, the fame that Gangrena: Object in the diftiné Bale of a Convex-glafs. 
it is taken alfo for a Carbuncle. 

IGNIS ROT : fee Wheel-fire. 

IGNIS SACER, the fame that Eny/ipelas : Yer 
fome take it for an Herpes. 

IGNIS SYLVESTRIS, the fame that Phh- 


To find the Diameter of an Image, in the diftiné 
Bafe of a Convex-Glafs, Mr. Molyneux gives 
this Rule. 


As the Diftance of the Object from the Glafs = 
To the Diftance of the Image from the Glafs:: 
So the Diameter of the Objects Magnitude : 
To the Diameter of the Image. 


Gena, 

IGNITION, is Calcination made by Fire. 

IGNORAMUS, in Law, is a Word ufed by the 
Grand Inqueft, impannelled in the Inquifition of 
Caufes Criminal and Publick, and written upon 
the Bill when they diflike their Evidence, as defe- Wherefore, if the Diameter of the Sun fubtend 
étive ot too weak to make good the Prefentment :|an Arch of 32 Minutes of a Great Circle in the 
The Effect of which Word fo written is, That all | Heavens, the Diameter of the Sun’s Image repre- 
farche¢ Enquiry, upon that Party, for that Fault, is | fented in the diftin& Bafe of a Convex Glafs, fubrends 
thereby ftopped, and he delivered without farther | an Arch of 32 Minutes alfo of fuch a Circle as hath 
Anfwer. for its Radius the Diftance of the diftinct Bafe from 

ILE, isthe Cavity from the Thorax to the Bones | the Glafs. 
of the Thighs Pliny obferves, That all the Inte-}] IMAGINATION, isan Application of the Mind 
ftines in all Animals, except a Man and a Sheep, | to the Phantafm or Image of fome Corporeal Thing 
are called Ile. Blanchard: — . } impreffed-in the Brain. 

ILEUM, is the Third of the {mall Guts, fo cal- IMBRICATED, is a Word ufed by Mr. Tour- 
led am t# eaada, @ Circumvolvendo, becaufe of] nefort, and fome other Botanifts, to exprefs the 
its many Turnings, c. It begins where the Feju-+| Figure of the Leaves of fome Plants, which are 
num ends, and ends it felf at the Gut called Caecum, | hollowed in like an Imbrex, or Gutter-Tile. 


at the Beginning of the Colm, It is about 21 Hands 
IMMENSE, 


Os Ilium and in its Defcent over the Inferior 


Bone called Offa Innominata, which are two large 


IM P; 
IMMENSE, is that.whofe Amplitude or Exten- 
Gin no Finite Meafure whatfoever, or how oft fo- 
ever repeated, can equal, vie 
IMMERSION, the Plunging of any thing un- 
der, Water ;.’ Lis alfo ufed by Aftronomers, to fig. 
nifie that any Planet is beginning to.come within 
tHe Shadow ofanother, as.in Eclipfes, whenever the 
Shadow of the Eclipfing Body begins to fall on the 
Body Eclipfed, we fay, that is the time of Immer- 


Sans 


ficn ; and when it goe$ out of the Shadow, is the 


Time of Enmerfion. wil 
-IMMERSUS : fee Sub/capularius, 
IMMUTATION : fee Hypallage, 
“IMPALED, when the Coats of .a Man and his 
Wife (who is not.amHeirefs) are born in the fame 


Efcurcheon ; they muft be Matthalled in Pale, the } 


Husband's on the Right fide, and the Wives on the 
Left ; and this the Heralds call Baron and Femme, 
two Coats Impaled. 
f a Man hath had two Wives, he may Iimpale 
his Coat in the middie bétween theirs ; and if he 
hath had more than.two, they are to be Marfhal- 
led chyeach fide-of his, in their proper Order. See 
Clifeen’s Coat ‘in Guillim, p. 399. who had feven 
Wives. 4 - 
JMP-ARLA NCE,;.- or Emparlanceyeis a Motion 
made in Court upon the Accounr’of the Deman- 
dant by the Tenant, or Declaration of the Plaintiff 
by the-Defendant, whereby ‘he craveth Refpite,. or 
any other Day to putin his Anf{wer. 


This Imparlance is either General ot Special. 


The Special is with this Claufe, Sa/vis omnibus 
advantagiis tam ad jurifdittionem curie-quam breve 


& narvationem, 


The General is made at large, without inferting 
that or any other like Claufe. 


-IMPENETRABILITY, is the Diftinction of 
one extended Subftance from another, by which 
the Extenfion of one thing is different from that of 
another ; fo that two things extended, cannot be 
an the fame Place, bur muft of Neceflity exclude 
each other. 

IMPERATIVE-MOOD (in Grammar) implies 
a Command to fuch a one to do fuch a thing. 

‘IMPERFECT CONCORDS : fee Concords. 
~ IMPERFECT Flowers of Plants, ate {uch as 
want the Petala, or thofe finely coloured little 
Leaves which ftand round and compofe the Flower : 
And therefore they are {ometimes called Apetalous, 
and fometimes Stamineous : becaufe they have only 
the Stamina and Style of a Flower, 

IMPERFECT NUMBERS, are fuch whofe 
Aliquot Parts taken alrogether, do either exceed, or 
fall fhort ofthat Whole Number, of which they are 
Parts: And thefe are of two forts, either Abundant 
or Deficient ; which fee. 

IMPERFECT PLANTS, are by the Botanifts 
accounted fuch as either really want Flower and 
Seed, or rather feem to want them ; fince no Flower 
or Seed hath yet been difcovered to belong to much 
the greateft part of them. 


¥ 
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IM P 
Thefe Mr. Ray_ diftinguithes according ro ‘the 
_ Place of their Growth ; into, “ante 


TS 


stow in the Warer ; auch 
and then they are called. . 


Ty Aquaticks,.or (uch as 
thar either in-the Sea, 


© Marine Plants ;.and thofe are either of an hard 
|. and ftony Confiftence, asthe Corals, Corallines, 
»Porus 5 { 


| Or of a more Soft and Herbaceous tie’: 


Of thefe .fome, are like Herbs, and are of 
two Kinds ;:, ... 


| The Greater,.which are Cauliferous, as thé 


B Fucus, "5 f 
| The Leffler, as the Alga. 


The others are more of the Mu/éus or Fungus 
Appearance, as the Spongia. ! 
Frefl-water Plants, and thole have éither no 
Leaves, bur are Capillaceous, as the Cons 
ferve: 
Or their Leaves divided into three: Parts y ag 

€ the Lens paluftris, Lenticula. 


Tl. Such Imperfe& Plants, as inhabir’ the dry 

Ground, he divides into, i 

 Firft, Such as have a Subftance, either Woody, 
or Flefhy ; and thefe have fcarce any thing 
commen to the Perfect Plants, neither the 
Green Herbaceous Colour, nor'the Tex- 
ture of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, nor Leaf,’ 
properly {peaking, as all the Fungi; which 
are, 


led Arboreous ; asthe Fungus Laricis, called 
4garick, and the Fungus Sambuci, which 
we call Fews-Ear, Auricula Fude in La 
tin. 


2. Terrefirials and thefe are either Caulife- 
rous, with Heads either Lamellated, or Pox 
rofe underneath ; or without Stalks, as the 
Pezice of Pliny, and Fungus Pulverulentus, 
Crepitus Lupi, ot common Puft-Balls. 


(* Such as grow on Trees, and sheneteve ents 
4 


< 
| 
| 
| 


3. Subterraneeus ; as the Tubere Terre, ot 
u Truffles. i 


Secondly, Such as have a more foft and dry 
Confiftence, and more like that of Herbs : 
Of which fome are both Cauliferous and 
Branched, as the Mufei or Moffes. 


| Others. are without Stalks, adhering like a Cruft 
to the Surface of the Earth, Stones, Trees, 
or Wood ; as the Lichen Terreftris and Arbo- 
we 7eHs, ) 

IMPERIAL-TABLE, is an Inftrument made of 
Brafs, with Box.and Needle, and Staff, ufed to 
meafure Land : fee Vol, II. : 

IMPERSONAL. VERB, in Grammar, is fuch 
an one as is only ufed in the Third Perfon Singu- 
lar, as Oporter, Licet, €3c. ; ; 

IMPERVIOUS: Bodies are {aid to be Impervi- 
ous to others, when they will neither admir the 
Rays of Lighr, &c. nor the Effluyia’of other Bo- 
dies to pafs thro’ them. 

Eee IMPE- 


error sn ren name eecesenerme 


INC TINGE 


INCERATION, is a mixture of Moifture with 
{omething that is dry, by a gentle foaking, ull the 
Subftance be brought to the Confiftence of Soft ” 
Wax. Blanchard. 

INCIDENCE. In Opticks, the Angle ac P, 
made by the Ray 4 c, and the Perpendicular P ¢, © 
is called the Angle of Incidence ; but Dr. Barrow, 
and fome others, call it the Angle of Inclination ; 
and by the Angle of Incidence, they underftand its 
Complement ¢¢ 4. 

Mr, Molyneux, in his Dioptricks ufes the Words 
Inclination and Incidence promifcuoufly, and by the 
Angle of Incidence ot Inclination, always intends 
the firft named Angles ac P. : 

The Angle P¢ 6, is called, The Angle of Reflex- 
ion, and is always = to the Angle of Incidence 
acP: Which is thus proved by Leibnirzius. 


‘IMPETIGO CELSI, the fame with LepraGre- 
corum. Celfus makes four forts of it : 

The moft harmlefs, fays he, is that which is like 
a Scab, for it is red and hard, exulcerated and 
gnawed : But it differs from it, in that ir is more 
exulcerated, and is accompanied with f{peckled 
Pimples : And there feem to be in it certain Bub- 
bles, from which.after a certain time there fall, as 
it were little Scales, and it returns more certainly. 

Another fort is worfe, almoft like a fort of Mea- 
zles, or hot Pimples inthe Skin, but more rugged, 
and redder, and of different Figures: In this Di- 
{temper little Scales too, fall from the Surface of 
the Skin, and it is called Rubrica. 

The third fort is yet worfe ; for it it thicker and 
harder, and {wells more, and is cleft on the top of 
the Skin, and gnaws more violently : It is Sealy 
too, but black, and {preads broad and flow : It is 
called Nigra. 

The fourth fort is altogerher incurable, of a dif- 
ferent Colour from the Red; for it is fomething 
white, and like a frefh Sear, and has pale Scales; 
(ome whitith, fome like the litrle Pulfe called Lin- 
tel, which being taken away, fometimes the Blood 
follows ¢ Orherwife the Humour that flows from 
it is white, the Skim hard and cleft, and fpreads }- 
farther. 

All thefe forts arife efpecially in the Feet and 
Hands, and infeft the Nails likewife. 

Impetigo fome reckon the fame with Lichen, 
Blanchard. 

IMPETIGO PLINII, Pliny’s Impetigo, is the 
fame with Lichen Grecorum. Blanchard. 

IMPROPER FRACTIONS, are fach as have 
their Numerators equal to, or greater than their 
Denominators, as, $4, €c. whicharenot Fracti-| 
ons properly fpeaking, but either Whole or Mixt 
Numbers ; and are only put into the Form of Fra- 
tions, in order to be added, fubtracted, multiplied, 
or divided; Ge. 

INACCESSIBLE HEIGHT or Dijtance, is that 
which cannot be Meafured, by reafon of fome 
Impediment inthe Way ; as Water, &ec. 

INADEQUATE IDEA’S, are fuch, which are 
but a partial, or incomplete Reprefentation of thofe 
Archetypes or Images to which the Mind refers 
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Every Ray of Light goes the ortelt way that poffi- 
bly it can a e 63 fup fe the Ray ac in an 
on the Plane-Gla{s, or ci Ae eg, and thence to 
be reflected to.b, fo that the Angle 4 c e be —= beg, 
then will the two Lines 4 ¢ and c 6 be the two 
fhorteft Lines that can poffibly be drawn from the 
Points aandb, tothe Plane eg: For Inftance, they _ 
will be fhorter than 4d 4-4), or any others. 

Produce cb to f, and draw df, becaufe the op- 
pofite Angles at c are ==; the Arch ef (==) g). = 
ae by the Suppofition ; bur ‘tis plain that fi ¢ =>, 
ac, and ec f——c¢b, Wherefore fb (eae 
4+-cb) will belefsthand f (i.e. 4d) 4-45: 
and {fo it will be every-where elfe. Wherefore. . 
fince the Ray muft go the neareft way, the Angle: 
of Incidence willalways be == rothatof Reflexion = 
For the two Anglese ca and bc g, being thus 
equal, their Complements 4 c P and Pc b muft 
be fo too. 

That the Angle of Incidence ac P, is = to chat 
of Reflexion P.c b, may very briefly be thus proved. 

Produce the Ray ae directly rill it meet withthe 
Perpendicular gb in the Point b: Then make gR 
== gh, and drawe K: I fay c K is the Reficcted 
Ray, and thatthe Angle P cK == 1c P: For P bes 
: | ing drawn perpendicular to the Plane e g, the Angle 
Dr, Wallis, expreffing {uch Moments or fitft Prin-)}eca-2cP=Keg ++ Pc K; becaufe both are 
ciples, as tho” of no Magnitude themfelves, are|—= LZ: But eca-—gc hb, lygcaufe. Vertical and 
yet capable of producing fuch. Thus a point hath! ¢ g b==gceK by RRO Wherefore ec 4 
no Magnitude it felf, but is-Inceptive of a Line,|== beg = And confequently their Complements 
which ir produces’ by its: Motion : A-Line confider-| 4 ¢ P and P c b are equal. Q. E. D, 
ed-one way, hath no Magnitude as to Breadth, but| In Dioptricks, the Sines of the Angles of Incidence, 
is capable by its Motion of ‘producing a Surface |and Refraéted Angles, areto each other reciprocally, 
which hath Breadth, &e. as the Refiftances of the Mediums, as is a 

t ftrare 


them. 

INANITY, is the School-Term for Emptinefs 
or abfolute Vacuiry, and implies the Abfence of 
all Body and Matter whatfoever ; fo that nothing 
remains but bare Space. 

INCALESCENCE, is a Thing growing hot by 
fome Internal Motion, or Fermentation ; as when 
Quick-lime grows hor by pouring Water upon it. 

INCALESCENT MERCURY, fo Mr. Boyle 
calls fome Mercuries of an uncommon Preparation, 
which by being mingled with a due Proportion of 
Gold Lea'ves, or fmall Filings, would Amalgamate 
and grow hor with the Gold, even in the Palm of 
our Hand. 

IN: CASU. CONSIMILE, is a Writ: fee Cafu 
Provifo. ; 

IN CASU PROVISO, is a Writ : fee Cafu 

Provifor: © 


ife 
INCEPTIVE of Magnitude, is a Word ufed by 


trated by Leabnitz in Afa:Erud,Lipfies Anno 1682. 
Pr 185. And an Mr.. Molineux’s Dioptrica Nova, 
Parc U. Chap. i 


And on the contrary, That from Glafs to Air, 


‘the Sine of the Incidence : is to the Sine of the Re. 
fracted Angles ::.as 193 : to 300, OF aS:9 to. 14. 
_ But in his Differcations concerning Light and 


Colours, he has demonftrared, that, the Rays .of 
Light are not all Homogeneous, or of the fame fort, 
but of ditterent Forms and Figures;,fo thatfomeare 
more Refracted than others, tho’ they have the fame 
or equal Inclinations on the Glafs,; And therefore 


_ there can be no conf{tant Proportion fet between the | 


Sines of the Incident, and Refratied Angles. 


But the Proportion that comes neareft.the Truth, 


for the middle and ftrong Rays.of Light, isnearlyas 
300 to 193, 1410 9. 


9 88 AekT. 
INCIDENCE-POINT, (in Opticks.) is that. 


Point in which a Ray of Light is fuppofed to. fall 

on a Piece of Glafs. ad 
INCIDENT-RAY, in Catoptricks and Dioptricks: 

fee Ray of Incidence.. 

_ INCINERATION, is the Reducing the Bodies 

of Vegetables and Animals into Afhes by a violent 


Fire. 
INCISIVUS, is a Mufcle, which pulleth the 

Upper Lip upwards. aa 
-INCISORES DENTES, 

mores. é 
INCISIVI, the fame with Primores. 

. INCLINATION, is a Word frequently ufed 

by Mathematicians, and fignifies the mutual Ap- 

proach, Tendency or Leaning of two Lines ortwo 


the fame with Pri- 


_ Planes towards each other, fo as to make an 


Angle. 

What the Angle of Inclination fignifies in Opticks, 
fee in Incidence. 

The Inclination of two Planes, is the acute Angle 
made by two Lines, drawn one in each Plane, and 
perpendicular to their Common Seétion. 


INCLINATION of the Axis of the Earth, is the 


Angle which it makes with the Angle of the Eclip- | 


tick ; or the Angle between the Planes of the Equa- 
tor and Ecliptick. 

INCLINATION of a Planet, is an Arch of the 
Circle of Inclination, comprehended between the 
Ecliptick and the Place of a Planet in his Orbit. 

INCLINATION of 4 Plane, in Dialling, is the 
Arch of a Vertical Circle, perpendicular to both 
the Plane and the Herizon, and intercepted between 
them, 


To find the Inclination of a Plane, 


__ Take a Quadrant, and apply its Side. to the Side 
of a Square, and apply the other Side of your Square 
to your Plane; if the Plummet. fall, parallel ro the 
Side of the Square, then the. lower Side of the 
Square ftands level ; by which draw an Horizontal 
Line, whereon, erecta Perpendicular, and apply 
your Square to that Perpendicular, and if the Plum- 
met falls parallel to the Side of the Square, then 
that is alfoa level Line, and your Plane ftands Ho- 
rizontally : If the Plummet falls not parallel ro the 
Side of the Square, ,then turn your Square until it 


does, and draw an Horizontal Line, on which erect} 
a Perpendicular, to which apply your Square, and | . 
obferve what Angle your Plummer makes:on, the 


Quadrant, with the Side of the Square ; that is; 
the Angle of the Inclination of the Plane, 


‘janother RightrLine drawntin the Plane, 


IGNYDI 


INCLINATION of a Ray, in Dioptricks, dsithe 
Angle which this:‘Ral makes ‘withthe wi; ef Tact. 


‘| dence in the firlt Medium Pdi 
: Gentes . ; ¢ unt,at the Point whe si 
Sir Ifaac Newton difcover'd, That from Air to. ‘ ee pa papi 


“Glals, the Sine of the Angle of Incidence: is:to 
‘the Sine of the Refracted. Angle :: as 300; 10-193, 
_or.nearly, as.I4 f0 9. 


the fecond Medium. 

INCLINATION of @ Right Line to \s Pith’. is 
the acute Angle which this Right Line makedwith 
throteh 
the Point) where: thé inclined Line inteeas at 
and thro’ the Point where it is‘alfo ‘cut bya (Pei. 


|pendicular drawn from any Poifit of ‘the snolined 


Lines, { 
INCLINATIONS ‘of thé Planes of the 'Oebits 
of the Planets, to the Plane of ithe Ecliptick, are 
thus ; Saturn's Orbit makesian Angle of » Degrees 
30 Minutes’; Fupiter’s 1 Degree) aad 25° Mars's 
Jittle lefs than 2 Degrees ; Ventis’s is3 Decr.and=; 
Mercury's is almoft-7 Degrees. ao ana 
INCLINING Dire South ot North Dials # fee 
Dire& South or North Inclining Dials. 
INCLINING Declining: Dials 
Inclining Dials. 
_ INCLINING Planes, are thofe,which lean or 
‘incline to the Horizon. 
INCOMMENSURABLE Numbers, are fuch as 
have no Common Divifor that will divide them 
both ‘equally, f VF 
INCOMMENSURABLE Quantities; are thofe 
which have no) Aliquot Parts; or any: Comtion 
Meafure thatmay meafure them 5 asthe Diagonal 
and Side of a Square : for altho’ that each of thofe 
Lines have infinite Aliquot Parts,) as the Half, the 
Third, &c, yet not any Partof the one, be 1: never 
fo little, can poffibly meafure the other, as isdemon= 
ftrated in 117. El. 10, Eucl, " 
INCOMPLEX Terms in Logick : fee Complex. 


fee Declining 


he 


INCONGRUITY : {ee Congruity. 

INCORPORATE: To Incorporate, in Chymi- 
ftry or Natural Philofophy, fignifies accurately to 
mix the Particles of ene Body*with another, : 

INCRASSATING, or thickening things, are thofe 
which being endued with thick ropy Parts, and mix: 
ed with thin liquid Juices, bring them to a thicket 
Confiftence, by joining and knitting their Parts 'to. 
gether. Blanchard. 

INCUBUS : fee Ephiattes. 

INCUMBENT, in Common Law, is a Clerk 
refident on his Benefice ‘with Cure’; and called 
Incumbent of that Church, becaufe ‘he doth, ‘or 
ought to bend his whole Study to difcharge his 
Cure. 

INCURVATION of the Rays \of Light :. {ee 
Light and Refraéion. : 

INCUS, the Anvil, isa Bone of the inner Part 
of the Ear: Itis like a Grinder-tooth, and lies ut 
der the Bone called Malleus. It has two Legs, -the 
fhorter of whichis tied to the Side of tharConduie 
or Paffage which goes to the Proceffiws Mammillaris§ 
and the longer Leg to the Head of the third Bone, 
called the Stapes. 

INDAGATOR, a Searcher or Inquirer into 
Nature. 

INDEFINITE, is what hath no Bounds or Li- 
mits’ determined ; ‘or what is confidered as. no 
having any. i 

INDENTED, a Term in Heraldry, when the 
Out-line of a Bordure, Ordinary, Ge. is in the 
Form of the Teeth of a Saw: Thus, ee 


r ep ae, 


Beey INDEN. 


IND 

INDENTURE, is a Writing comprifing fome 
Contract between two, and being indented in the 
Top an{werable to another, that likewife contain- 
eth the fame Contract. 

INDETERMINED Problem in Geometry : fee 
Local. i 

INDEX, is the fame with what is fometimes 
called the Chara&eriftick or Exponent of a Loga- 
rithm ; and fheweth always of how many Places 
the Abfolute Number belonging to the Logarithm 
doth confift, and of what Nature itis; 7. e. whe- 
ther an Integer, or a Fraction : Thus ; In this Lo- 
garithm 2.562293, the Number ftanding on the 
Left-hand of the Point, is called the Index 5 and 
becaufe it is 2, fhews you that the abfolute Num- 
ber anfwering to it, confifts of 3 Places ; for ’tis 
always one more than the Index, becaufe the Index 
of 1is 0; of 10 is 13 Of 100 is 2, &e. 


As in this Example ; 


01234567389 
223456789 


Where the upper Numbers are Indices to the lower. 
And therefore in thofe {mall Tables of Briggs’s 
Logarithms, where the Index is omitted, it muft 
always be fupplied before you can work by them. 
If the abfolute Number be a Fraction, then the 
Index of the Logarithm hath a negative Sign, and 
is marked thus, 2.562293 ; which fhews the corre- 
{ponding Number to be a Decimal Fraction of 3 
Places, viz. 1.365. ; 

Mr. Townly hath a peculiar way of noting 
thefe Indices, when they exprefs Fractions, and 
‘ris now much in Ufe, viz. by taking inftead of 
the true Index, irs Arithmetical Compliment 
to 10 ; and therefore he would write the Loga- 
rithm now mention’d thus, §.562293. Howthey are 
added and fubtracted, fee in Addition and Sub- 
traction. 

INDICATION, a Word ufed by Phyficians and 
Surgeons, and fignifies a Difcovery of what is to be 
done, and what Courfe is to be taken for the Re- 
covery of the Patient’s Health ; as if on Examina- 
tion Bleeding be found neceffary, they fay, Bleed- 
ing is indicated. 

; ie: eae are ufually accounted Three- 
old : 

1. Prefervatery, which fhew what is to be done 
for the Continuation and Prefervation of Health, 
2. Curative, which thew how the Difeale is to 
be removed, that the Patient at prefent labours un- 
der. “And, 

3. Vital, which refpect the Parient’s Life, Strength 
and way of Living. 

INDICATIVE-MOOD, in Grammar, demon- 
ftrates imply what we affirm. 

INDICATOR ; fee Extenfor Indicis. 

INDICAVIT, is a Writ or Prohibition, that 
\ieth for a Patron of a Church, whofe Clerk is De- 
fendant in Court-Chriftian, in an Action of Tythes 
commenced by another Clerk, and extending to the 
fourth part of the Church, or of the Tythes belong- 
ingtoit; forin this Cafe the Suir belongeth to the 
King’s Court ; wherefore the Patron of the Defen- 
dant being like to be prejudiced in his Church and 
Advowfon, if the Plaintiff obtain in the Court- 
Chriftian, hath this Means to remove it to the 
King’s Court. ; 

INDICTION : fee Cycle of Indiétion. 

INDICTMENT : {ee Enditemenr. 

J 


— ee 


IND 

INDIGNATORIUS, an Epithet arcributed to 
the fourth ftreight Mufcle of the Eye, becaufe that 
Motion or Caft of the Eye is peculiar to Men in the 
Paffion of Anger. For this Mufcle being one of the 
Abducent, {erves to draw the Eye outward from the 
inner Corner to the outer, 

INDIVIDUUM, in Logick, is that which fignie 
fies but one only thing: Of which they make a 
fourfold Divifion. 

1. Individuum Vagum, is that which tho’ it figni- 
fies but one Thing, yet may be any of that kind; 
as when we fay, A Man, A certain Perfon, ot One 
{aid fo or fo ; tho’ bur one Perfon is meant, yet that 
one Perfon, for ought appears to the contrary, may 
be any Body. © 

2. Individuum Determinatum, is when the Thing 
isnam’d or determin’d ; as Alexander, the River Nile, 
or Mount Athos: Thisalfo is called Signatum, 

3. Individunm Demonfirativum, is when fome 
Demontftrative Pronoun is ufed in the Expreifion ; 
as This Man, That Woman. ’ 

4. Individuum ex Hypothefi, or by Suppofition 5 
when an univerfal Name or Term is reftrained by 
the Suppofition to a particular Thing ; as when we 
fay, the Son of fuchan one, and it be known that 
he had but one Son. 

INDIVISIBLES, in Geometry, are fuch Ele- 
ments or Principles as any Body or Figure may 
ultimately be refolved into. Andthefe Elements or 
Indivifibles, are in each peculiar Figure fuppofed to 
be infinitely {mall. 

With regard to which Notion, a Line may be 
{aid ro con&ift of Points ; a Surface of Parallel.Lines, 
and a Solid of Parallel and Similar Surfaces : And 
then, becaufe each of thefe Elements is fuppofed 
Indivifible, if in any Figure, a Line be drawn thro’ 
the Elements perpendicularly, the Number of Points 
in that Line, will be the fame as the Number of the 
Elements. 

Whence we may fee, that a Parallelogram, Prifm 
or Cylinder, is refolvable into Elements, or Indivi- 
fibles, all equal to each other, parallel, and like to 
the Bafe. A Triangle into Lines parallel to the Bafe, 
but decreafing in Arithmetical Proportion, and fo 
are theCircles which confticute the Parabolick Conoid, 
and thofe which conftirute the Plane of a Circle, or 
the Surface of an Ifoceles Cone. 

A Cylinder may be refolved into Cylindrical 
Curve Surfaces, having all the fame Height, and 
continually decreafing inwards, as the Circles of the 
Bafe do, on which they infift. 

This Method of Indivifibles, is only the Ancient 
Method of Exhauftions a little difguifed and contra- 
ted : Ir was firft introduced by Cavallerius in his 
Geometria Indivifibilium, Anno Dom. 1635. purfued 
after by Torricellius in his Works, printed 1644. and 
again by Cavallerius himfelf in another Treatife, 
publifhed 1647. And is now allowed to be of ex- 
cellent Ufe in the fhortening of Mathematical De- 
monftrations : Of which take the following Inftance 
in that famous Propofition of Archimedes ; 


That A Sphere is two thirds of a Cylinder circum 
feribing it, 


For fuppofe (as in the Figure) a Cylinder, He- 


|mifphere, and an Inverted Cone, to have the fame 
| Bafe and Altirude, and to be cut by Infinite Planes 


all parallel to the Bafe, of which dg is one : Tis 
plain, the Square of dh will every where be equal 
to the Square of KC (the Radius of the Sphere) the 
Square be — eb Square; and confequently, fince 
Circles are to one another, as the Squares “ eo 

adii, 


iy 


INF 


» Radii, all the. Circles of the Hemifphere will be 


equal to all thofe of the Cylinder, deducting thence 


"all. thofe of the’ Cone: Wherefore the Cylinder, 


deducting the Cone, is equal to the Hemilphere ; 
but ‘tisknown, the Cone is one third of rhe Cylin- 
der, and confequently the Sphere muft be two thirds 
of ir. Q.E. D, 

INDUCTION, is commonly taken for the giv- 
ing Poffeifion to an Incumbent of his Church, by 
Jeading him into ir, and delivering him the Keys, 
by the Commiffary or Bifhop’s Deputy, and by his 
ringing one of the Bells. 

INDURANTIA: fee Sclerotica, 

INDUSIUM : fee Amnios. 

INEDIA, is abftaining from Meat, when one 
eats lefs than formerly. 

INEFFABLE-NUMBERS, the fame with Surd- 
Numbers. 

INEQUALITY of Natural Days, Tho’ the Sun 
is fuppofed vulgarly to meafure our Time equally, 
yet he is very far from doing fo: And as’tis im- 
poffible fora good Clock, or Movement, to keep 
Time with the Sun ; fo one thar is truly fuch, will 
meafure Time much more truly, and go exacter 
than any Sun-Dial. 

The ufual Reafon, and one good oneit is, of the 
Inequality of Narural Days, you have under the 
Word Eguation of Time: But the Truth is, there is 
alfo another ; and that is, That the Motion of the 
Earth it felf. round its Axis, is not exactly Equable 
or Regular, but is fomerimes {wifter, and fometimes 
flower,» 

INERGETICAL Bodies or Particles, are fuch 
as are fluggifh and unactive. 

_ INESCUTCHEON, in Heraldry, fignifies all 
the Efcutcheons, containing + of the Field, and is 
born withia it as an Ordinary, thus: 

He beareth Ermin, an Inefeutcheon | 

Gules. 

This is alfo fometimes called, An 
| Efcutcheon of Pretence ; which is 
§ born whena Man marries an Heir- 
Ag efs: For then he bears her Coat of 
©. Arms on an Incfeutcheon, or Efcut- 
cheon of Pretence, in the Middle of | 
his own Coat. 
INFERNAL-STONE, or Perpetual Cauftick, is | 
a Chymical Operation, whereby Silver is rendred | 
Cauftick by the Salts of Spirit of Nitre. | 


"Tis thus made ; 


Diffolve in a Vial any Quantity of Silver in 


_ thrice irs Weight of Spirit of Nitre; and then in a 


Sand-heat evaporate } of the Moifture : The Re- 
mainder put intoa good large German Crucible, 
which place over a gentle Fire ; let the Matrer 
alone, and heaving ‘till at laft it fGinks quietly. to 
the Bottom: Then increafing the Fire a little, 


Cada 


‘twill turn inte an Oil ; and as foon as you per- 
ceive it to be fo, it muft immediately be poured 
into an Iron-mold, purpofely made for it, thar is 
a little oil’d and greas’d, where ir will prefently 
coagulate and harden. After ‘tis taken our, it muft 
be kept in a Vial well ftopt ; tis. a great Cauftick, 
and will laft for ever, if it be kepe from the Air, 
Some make them of Copper, but thofe are pot fo 
good as thefe. 

INFIMUS VENTER: fee Abdomen, 

INFINITE, is that which has no Bounds; 
Terms, nor Limits. 


INFINITE QUANTITY. Of the Several Species 
of Infinite Quantity, and of the Proportions they 
bear one to the other, the learned Mathematician 
Capt. Halley, sn Philofoph. Tranfactions, N, 193, 
gives the following Account : 


That all Magnitudes infinitely great, or fach as 
exceed any affignable Quantity, are equal among 
themfelves, though ir be vulgarly received for a 
Maxim, is not yet fo common as it is erroneous ; 
and the Reafon of the Miftake feems to be, That 
the Mind of Man coming to contemplate the Ex. ’ 
tenfions of what exceeds the Bounds of irs Capa- 
city, and of which the very Idea does include a 
Negation of Limits ; it comes to pals, that we 
acquiefce generally, and it fuffices to fay, fuch a 
Quantity is Jnfinite. 

But if we come more nearly to examine this 
Notion, we fhall find, that there are really befides 
Infinite Length, and Infinite Area, no lefs than three 
feveral forts of Infinite Solidity: All of which are 
Quantstates fui generis, having no more Relation or 
Proportion the one to the other, than a Line to a 
Plane, ora Plane to a Solid, ora Finite to an Inc 
finite ; but that among themfelves each of thefe 
Species of Infinites, are in given Proportions, isthar 
which is to be made plain. 

But firlt, Infinite Length, or a Line infinitely long,’ 
is to be confidered, either as beginning at a Point, 
and fo infinitely extended one way, or elfe both 
ways from the fame Point ; in which cafe the one, 
which is a beginning Infinity, is the one half of the 
whole, which is the Sum of the beginning and cea- 
fing Infinity, or of Infinity a parte ante, and parte 


| poft, which is analogous to Eternity in Time or Dura- 
Py, y 


tion, in which there is always as much to follow as 
is paft from any Point or Moment of Time : Nor 
doth the Addition or Subduction of finite Length or 
Space of Time altér the Cafe, either in Infinity or 
Eternity, fince both the one and the other cannot be 
any Part ofthe Whole. 

As to Infinite Surface or Area, any Right Line 
infinitely extended both ways on an infinite Plane, 
does divide that infinite Plane into equal Parts, the 
one to the Right, and the other to the Left of the 
faid Line : Burif from any Point in fuch a Plane; 
two Right Lines be infinitely extended, fo as to 
make an Angle, the infinite Area, intercepted be- 
tween thofe infinite Right Lines : is to the whole 
infinite Plane :: as the Arch of a Circle, on the 
Point of Concourfe of thofe Lines as a Centre, 
intercepted between the faid Lines : is tothe Cir- 
cumference of the Circle ; or as the Degrees of the 
Angle, to the 360 Degrees of the Circle. 


For Example, 
Two Right Lines meeting at a Right Angle, do 


include, on an infinite Plane, a quarter Part of the 
whole infinite Area of fuch a Plane. 
; Buc 


| INE INF 


ae 


an Hill, are always’ more refratted than if there * 
were no fuch Hill, or the Obfervations were made. 
on the Top thereof; as if the Rays of Light were 
bent down into a Curve, by pafling near the Surface 
of the Mountain: ~SeeVol..2. ; 

INFLECTION-POINT of any.Curve, in Geo- 
metry, fignifies the Point or Place where the Curve » 
begins to bend back again a contrary way : As for 
Inftance 5 

When a Curve Line, as 4F K, is partly Con- 
cave and partly Convex towards any Right-Line, 
as AB, of towards a fix'd Point, then.the Point F, 
which divides the Concave from the Convex Parr, 
and confequently is at the Beginning of one, and 
End of the other, is called the Point of Infleétion, as 
long as the Curve, being continued in F, keeps its 
Courfe the fame ; but “tis called the Point of Retro- 
greffion, when it infleéts back again towards that 
Part or Side from whence it took its Original : See 
the next Figure fave one. 


But if fo be two parallel infinite Lines be fuppo- 
fed drawn on fuch .an infinite Plane, the Area in- 
tercepted berween them will be likewife infinite ; 
but-atthe fame time will be infinitely lefs than that 
Space’ which is intercepted. between two infinite 
‘Linesithat are inclined, tho with never fo fimall an 
Angie'; for that in the one Cafe, the given’ finite 
Dittance of the Parallel Lines, diminifhes the Infi- 
nity in one Degree of Dimenfion ;. whereas in a 
Sector, there is Infinity: in both Dimenfions ; and 
confequently the Quantities are the one infinirely 
greater than the other, and there ts no Proportion 
between them. 

From the fame Confideration arife the three fe- 
weral Species of infinite Space or Solidity, as has 
been faid ; for ‘a Parallelopipid or a Cylinder infi- 
nitely long, is greater than any finite Magnitude, 
how great foever; andall fuch Solids .fuppofed to 
be formed on given Bafes, are as thofe Bafes, in 
proportion to one another : But of thefe, three Di- 
menfions are wanting, as in the Space intercepted 
between two parallel Planes ipfinirely extended, and 
ar a finite Diftance; or with infinite: Length and 
Breadth with a finite Thicknefs ; all fuch Solids fhall 
be'as the given finite Diftances one to another ; but 
thefeQuantities, tho’ infinitely greater than the other, 
are yet infinitely le{s than any of thofe wherein all 
the three Dimenfions are infinite. Such are the 


Before the Theory of thas Inflection and Retrogreffion 
“of Curves can be underftood, a certain Principle 
 muft be explain’d, which is this, as communicated 

by Mr. Ditton. 


Wharfoever finite Quanticy (or if it be a Fluxion 
‘tis all one) goes on continually increafing or de- 
Spaces intercepted between two inclined Planes in-| creafing, it cannot change from a Pofitive toa Ne- 
finitely extended ; the Space intercepted by the Sur- | gative Expreffion, or from a Negative toa Pofitive 
face of a Cone, of the fide of a Pyramid likewife | one, without firft becoming equal to an Infinite, or 


infinitely continued, 8c. of all which, notwithftand- | to Nothing: It is equal to Nothing, if ir dees con- 


ing the Proportions: one to another, and to the vaft | 
‘Abyfs of infinite. Space, (wherein is the Locus of all 
things that are ot can be ; or to the Solid of infinite 
Length, Breadth and Thicknefs taken all manner of 
ways) are eafily affignable. For the Space between 
two Planes : is to the whole: : as the Angle of thofe 
Planes : to the 360 Degrees of the Circle. 

‘As for Cones and Pyramids, they are as the 
Spherical Surface intercepted by them, is to the 
Surface of the Sphere ; and therefore Cones are as 
the Verfed Sines of half their Angles to the Diame- 
rer of the Circle. Thefe three forts of Infinite Quan- 
tity; are analogous to a Line, Surface, and Solid, 
and after the {ame manner cannot be compared, or 
have-no proportion the one to the other. 

_..Befides thefe, there are alfo feveral other Species 
of Infinite Quantity, arifing from the Contemplation 
of Curves, and their Afymptotes, which he leaves to 
the Speculation of the learned Mathematicians. 

»» INFINITE SERIES : fee Series. 

INFINITIVE-MOOD, in Grammar, is when 
aVerb is ufed fo as to determine neither any parti- 
cular Perfon, or Number. 
op INFLAMMATIO : fee Phlegmone. 
4¢: INELATION, is the Diftention of a Part from 
flatalent Matter. 
sy INELECTION (in Opticks) is a Multiplicate 
‘Refraction of the Rays of Light, caufed by the un- 
equal Denfity of any Medium, whereby the Motion 
or Progrefs of the Ray is hindred from going on in 
‘a Right Line, and is Inflected or Deflected by a 
Curve, faith the ingenious Dr. Hook, who firft took 
notice’ of this Property in his Micrography, p. 217. 
And. this he faith,’ differs both from Reflection and 
Refraction, which are both made at the Superficies] A RB 
of the Body, but this in the middle of it within, 

Sir I/aac Newton, as you will find under the Word : ~ 
Light, difcovered alfo by plain Experiment this | 4 F being taken for x indifferently, the Values of 
Inflection of the Rays of Light ; and Mr. de /a Hire the intercepted Lines will appear with this Change 
faith he found, That the Beams of the Stars being of Signs. 
obferved in a deep Valley, to pals near the Brow of 


tinually decreafe, and equal ro an Infinite, if it does 
continually increale. : 

To illuftrate this, Ler there be two Circles touch- 
ing one another in the Point E, their Diameters ~ 
AE and EJ, lying in one and the fame Right- 
Line. Let 4E or EI be ==d. Let the Diftance 
between the Extremity 4, and any Ordinate in ei- 
ther of the Circles be ==to x perpetually. I con- 
fider now, what will be the Expreffions of the Lines 
intercepted between E the Point of Contact of the 
Circles ; fuch as are the Lines E Band EF inter- 
cepted between E and the Ordinates C B and GF. 
Tis certain therefore, That taking a Point, as B, 
any where between 4 and E, that then the Ex- 
preffion of the intercepted BE is d—~ x 5 bur tak- 
ing a Point, as F, between E and I, the Expreffion 


. 


of the intercepted E F, hall be x—d. For AB, or 


| ee 2 ee t 


In 


_* 


K H ¢ 


TINA 


UNF : 


Sa a RES a a ne nner EN 


In one Cafe. therefore the Expreflion is Pofitive, 


in’ the other, Negative.’ But as the. points B or F 


approach to. £, the Quantities B E and E F de- 
creafe continually, and atthe point £ are equal to 
nothing. ve ed 

So thatit is plain, That there is no pafling from 
a Pofitive to.a Negative Expretlion, in this Cafe of 
a Quantity continually decreafing, without paffing 
thro’ nothing. For the other parr, 

Let us confider the Tangents (as D4 or H I) 
cut off by Lines continually. drawn from £ the point 
of the Circles contact, If C B, or G F, be put 
equal to y, the Expreffion of any fuch Tangent 


7 Fuhibin  o4c3 we gift Dl: , 
will oe Bees Oh ner as according as we take it 
on the one or the other fide of the point E; in 
one Cafe therefore ‘tis Pofitive, in the other Nega- 


tive. But asthe Points B or F approach to £, the 
Tangents D 4 and H I encreafe continually, and 


atthe Point E they become infinite: Therefore a } 
Quantity that continually encreafeth, cannot pafS} ey... 2. es Fe 
from a Pofitive to. a Negative Expreffion, without pyided by x; the Fluxion of 4 E muft become 


being infinite. 


All this is Univerfally True, whether it be a Fi 


nite Quantity cra Fluxion that we confider. There 
is no changing from Pofitive to Negative, without 
pafling thro’ Nothing or Infinite. 

Applying this therefore to Fluxion, it will follow 
from hence, Thatthe Fluxion of a Quantity, that 
exprefles a. Maxemum, or a Minimum, muft be equal 
to Nothing orto Infinite. And upon this Founda- 
tion we may now eafily praceed to the Speciilation 
of the Points of Inflection and Retrogreffion. 

In order to find a General Theorem to affift us 
in this Matter, let us confider the Curve 4F K, 
whofe Diameter is the Right-Line 4 B ; and its 
Ordinates P_M, e f, parallel to one another. If 
thro’ the Point F be drawn the Ordinate Applicate 
EF, together with the Tangent F L ; and from 
any other Point as AZ, on the fame fide with 4 F, 
he draws the Ordinate Applicate M P, as likewife 
the Tangent M 7: It is evident, 


L 


ot. In thefe Curves that havea Point of Inflection, 


thar the Abfcifla 4 P encreafeth continually, and | in F, the Point of contrary Flexion. 


that the Part 4 T of the Diameter, intercepted be- 

tween 4 the Original of X, and J the Concourfe of 
the ‘Fangent and the Axe, encreafeth fuch time as’ 
the Point P fall upen &, and after itagain begins 

to diminifh : From whence it is apparent, that 4 T 
muft become the Maximum AL, when the point P 

falls upon the point E required. 

2. In thofe Curves that have a Point of Retre- 
grefion, ‘tis evident, that the part 4 T-encreafeth 
continually, and that the Abftiffa encreafeth fo long, 
till the point F fall upon L, after-whichir again di- 
mimifheth : From whence it is:cléar, That AP 
muft become a Maximum, when the point T falls 
upon L, 

Now if 4 E be put = x, EF — y, then will 


| AL be = 4 * —- x, whofe Fluxion, which is’ 


¥ 


P xy | 3 Yo (fuppofing x invariable) being di- 


2 


4 


Nothiig or Infinite ; that is — y y — Nothing or 
be : 


Infinite : So that rhe multiplying by ne and divi- 


ding by —y, y will be == to Nothing or Infinite! 


| which in the Sequel will ferve for a general Form 


to find F the Point of Inflection or Rerrogreffion. 
For the Nature of the Curve 4 FK being given, . 
the Value of y may be found in x ; and raking the 
Fluxion of this Value, and fuppofing x invariable, 
the Value of y will be found in 2°, which being 
put equal to Nothing, or Infinity, ferves in either 
of thefe Suppofitions to find fuch a Value of 4 E,. 
as that the Ordinate E F fhall interfect the Curve 
AF K in Fthe point of Infleion or Retrogreffion, 
Of this I fhall only now, from the Analy/e des Infi- , 


‘ niment Petits, give one 


EXAMPLE: 


Let 4 F K, bea protracted Seini-cycloid, whofe 
Bafe is longer than the Circumference of the gene- 


rating Circle 4D B, whofe Center is C. "Tis re- 
F quired to find E in the Diameter 4 B, fo thatthe 


Ordinate Applicate E F fhall cut the Semi-cycloid 


Sup- 


eae prereset CT ee ee ee 


INE ING 


Suppofe the known Quantities 4D B= 43| 5: This is alfo farther confirmed, as true in Fa, 


BK =:b; 4B =2 cand the unknown Quanti- by thofe fudden ftrokes of Cramps, Convulfions, | 
tics AE ex, £ Da, the Ark A D —w,E F==73 B.ites, Colds, -Peftilential Invafions,; €c. which © 
u | donot only often, as it were in an Inftant, feize | 

on our Bodies, but which do alfu continue for a 


then by the Property of the Cycloid y == Z ef. eae 


long time, €&e. 


aid iherehorepeee ae : Bur’ by the Pro-}) IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law, is when. - 
4 


any Man that hatha juft Caufe of Suir, cither in the 


perty of the Circlezg== V 20x —-——- x x, and con- | Chancery, or any other of the Courts of Common — 


Law, will come either before the Lord Keeper, 


fequently AN Sook al CZ he 2) Mafter of the Rolls, either of the Chief Jufticcs, or 


Chief Baron, and make Oath that he js not worth 
five Pounds, his Debts paid, either of the faid 
Judges will in his own proper Court, admit him ra: 
fue in forma Pauperis, and he -fhall have Council, 


: : .| Clerk or Attorney aifigned to do’ his Bufinefs, 
x and uw their refpective Values, we have y | without paying any Fees. 


Vie x—x x 
c x 


— —————— : Therefore fubftiruting for 


V 2OX— XX 


- INFORMATUS NON SUM, or rather non ° 


a 0x axx oss , and the Fluxion there- | fum Informarus, in Law, isa formal Anfwer made 


St ne mori Hg fies by es shandeg that is «commanded: 
: OY he al ake ale y the Court to fay what he thinketh good in de- ” 
of, (fuppofing : atari ss . | fence of his Client ; who being not inftrudted to’ 
hc x--acx—vCc ¥ x oo 5 that 18,| {ay anything material, fays, He is not informed, by” 
aex— xx x VECX—AX vi Se he'is deemed to leave his Client undefended, 
a : 
a 4 ¢ dCh =i and fo Judgment paffeth for the Adverfe Party. 
A:Bi( a). Satargi ae b INFORMED STARS, are {uch of the Fixed- 


sais Stars, as are not caft into, or ranged under any 
Hence it is evident, That to have F, a Point Of| Form : fee Sporades. elt] § 


contraty Fluxion,  muft be greater than 4 5 for if INFRASPINATUS, or fupra Scapularis inferi- 
it be lefs, then C E would exceed ¢ B. or, is a Mufcle of the Arm, B called, becaufe it 

is placed below the Spine. Thisarifes Flethly from 
the inferior part of the Bafis Scapule, as alfo from 
its Spine, and Inferior Coffa and Dorfum ; from 
hence paffing in a Triangular Form, according to 
the Figure of the Parr, leffening it felf as ic marches 
over the Juncture it becomes Tendinous. and is 


INFLUENCES of the Planets, or Heavenly Bo- 
dies, are fuch Phyfical Powers or Forces, asthey are 
{appofed to have on Sublunary Things. 

Mr. Boyle is inclined to believe (tho’ he had no 
©pinion of Judicial Aftrology in other re{pects) 
that the Planers may have fome Phyfical Influence 
ot Operation on Bodies belonging to our Globe, 
from thefe Confiderations. ward 

1. Thar it cannot be denied, that all the Affecti- 
ons and’ Difpoficions of Moifture, Heat, Cold, 
Drought, the Courfe of all Winds, Showers, Thun- 


€ 


Choana. 

INFUNDIBULUM RENUM, ‘is the Pelvis 

or Bafin thro’ which the Urine paffes to the Ure- 
ters and the Bladder. . 
_ INFUSION, is an Extraction of the Vertue of 
Medicines with a convenient Liquour, which if it 
be Purgarive, it is ufually taken at one Dofe ; and 
to this the Name properly agrees. 

INGREDIENTS, are the feveral Parts or Sim- 
ples that go to the making of aay Compound Me- 
dicine ; and in general it fignifies the Conftiturent 
Parts or Principles of a mixt Body. 

INGRESS, in Aftronomy, fignifies the Sun's en- 
tring the firft Scruple of one of the four Cardinal 
Signs, efpecially Aries. 

INGRESSU, is a Writ of Entry, whereby a 
Man feeketh Entry into Lands and Tenements : It 


lies in many Cafes, and hath many feveral Forms : 
fee Entry. 


der, @c, and whatever elfe helps to produce the 
great and univerfal Effects of Rarefaction and Con- 
denfation in our Atmofphere, do in a great Meafure, 
if not entirely, depend on the Motion, Pofition, Si- 
tuarion, and A{pects of the Superior Celeftial Bodies 
or Planets. That every Planet hath its own proper 
Light diftin& from every other, which Light not 
being a bare Qualicy, bur defigned for a further ufe 
than meer Illumination, muft be accompanied with 
fome peculiar Tincture, Virtue, or Power. 


2. That this Light of each particular Celeftial 
Body, not being at all Refracted in the Aitherial 
Spaces, it is tranfmitted thro’, defcends entirely 
and unchanged into our Atmofphere. 


3. That whatever is received into eur Atmo- WecMMric is call led j ain ‘ 
Yphere, is alfo received by the Thin and Subtile 7 ee ae if i - f 1) Pa Previpg 
Air, which is contiguous to the Atmofphere ; which | 7404 "64aaf,_ Decaule thofe be formal Words in 
cannot bur be capable of being moved, ftirred, al-| rits of Entry. ‘ed pat 
rered, and influenced by thefe differently difpofed The Writs, as they lie down in divers Cafes, are 
Lights which penetrate each part of it. thefe, fet down in the Old Nat. Brev, viz. 4 

ee INGRESSU ad communem Legem, is a Writ 
which lieth where a Tenant for Term of Life, or 
of being thus affected, moved and altered by thefe | of another Life, Tenant by Courtefie, or Tenant 
Planetary Virtues, it muft needs varioufly imprefs, |ia Dower, maketh a Feoffment in Fee, and dieth: 
move, agitate and infect the Spirits or Subtiler patts | He in Reverfion fhall have the aforefaid Writ a 
of all Bodies within its reach ; and confequently | gainft whomfoever that is in the Land after fuch 

muft have a confiderable influence upon the Bo-| Feoffment made. 
dies wherein fuch Spirits refide, and whom they] INGRESSU ad Terminum qui preterit, a Writ 
actuate. which lieth where the Lands or Tenements are Jet 
ro 


4. And fince the Thin and Subtile Air is capable 


inferted like the Supra Spinatus to the Head of the - 
Os Humeri. This moves the Arm directly ‘back- — 


ard, a. 
INFUNDIBULUM CEREBRI, the famethat — 


Thao 


and the Tenant held_ 


to a Man for Term of Years, 
eth over his "Term. 

INGRESSU Caufa Matrimoniz prelocuti : 
Caufa Matrimoniz prelocutt, 

INGRESSU cui ante divortium : fee Cuz ante 
adivortrum. 

INGRESSU dum fuit infra etatem, is a Writ 
which lies where cone under Age {fells his Lands, 


&Se. : 
INGRESSU dum non fuit compos mentis, is a tried upon him feveral times ; 


eager for Meat than before, and getting {ome Bones; 


Writ which les when a Man félleth Lands or Te- 
nements, being out of his Wits, €Sc. 

INGRESSU in Cafu confimili : 
mili, 

INGRESSU in Cafu provifo: fee Cafu provifo. 

INGRESSU in le per, is a Writ which lies where 
one demandeth Lands or Tenements, lett by an- 
other after the Term is expired. : 

INGRESSU fine affenfu capituli, isa Writ given 
by the Common Law, to the Succeffor of him that 
alienated, fine affenfu capituli, @c. and fo called 
from thofe Words contained in the Writ. 

INGRESSU fuper diffeifina in fe quibus, isa Writ 
which lies where a Man is diffeifed, and dieth, for 
his Heir againft the Diffeifor. 

INGRESSU fur cui in vita, is a Writ that lies 
where one demandeth Lands or Tenements of that 
Tenant that had Entry by one, to whom fome An- 


fee Cafu cenfi- 


‘ceftor of the Plaintiff did lett ic fora Term now 


expired. 


INGROSSATOR magni Rotuli ; {ee Clerk of the 


Pape de, ; 

TNGROSSER, in Common Law, is one that 
buys Corn growing, or dead Victuals, to {ell again. 

Alfo a Clerk that writes Records or Inftruments 
of Law in Skins of Parchment. 

INGROSSING of 4 Fine, is making the Inden- 
tures by the Chirographer, and the Delivery of them 
to the Party unto whom the Cognizance is made. 

INGUEN, is that Place from the Bending of the 
Thigh to the Secret Parts. 

INHARMONICAL Re/ation,aTerm in Mufick : 


fee Relation Inharmonical, 


INHERITANCE, is a Perpetuiry in Lands or | 


‘Tenements to a Man and hisHeirs: For Littleton 
lib. 1. cap. 1. fays, This Word Inheritance -is not 
only underftood where a Man hath Inheritance of 
Lands and Tenements by Defcent of Heritage, but 
alfoevery Fee-fimple or Fee-tail that a Man hath by 
his Purchafe, may be faid by Inheritance, for thar 
his Heirs may inherit after him. 

INHIBITION, isa Writ to znbibit or forbid a 
Judge from farther proceeding in the Caufe depend- 
ing before him: fee F.N, B. Fol. 39. where Prohi- 
bition and Inhibition are put together. But Inhibi- 
tion is moft commonly a Writ iffuing out of a higher 
Court-Chriftian to a lower and inferior ; and Probi- 
bition out of the King’s Court to a Court-Chriftian, 
or to an inferior Temporal Court. 

INJECTION, is the cafting (by a Syringe, €c.) 
fome liquid Medicine into Wounds or Cavities of 
the Body, or of the Veffels ; Clyfters are hence by 
fome called Lnje€ions. 


Several Experiments have been made about 


INJECTION of Liquors, into the Veins of Ani- 
mals, from whence probably fome good Hints may 
be taken ; I fhall therefore mention fome of them. 

Sir Fraxaftati, Profeflor of Anatomy at Pifa in 
Italy, injected a little Aqua Fortis diluted into the 
Crural and Jugular Vein of a Dog, and he died 
prefently ; and had (on opening him) all his Blood 


fee}, 
of another Dog, he died nor {6 foon,, bur férchted 


and like Soot. 


found fixed, except about the 
great Vefiels were burft. 


Some Spirit of Vitriol bein g infeed into the Veiny 


Guts : fome of the 


his Breath thick and difticultly, and foatned ’ like 
an Epileptick ; ‘but dying’ ac laf, ‘he opened him: 
and found his Blood fix’d in his Veins Grymous 


Oil of Tartar injeéed, did hor kill the Dog! rhe? 
but he grew incié 


he gnawed them moft greedily. 


Oil of Sulphur injected, fwelled the Dog and killed 


him ; his Blood was found not coa gulated, burmote 


thin and florid than ordinary ; which Conftitution, 
perhaps, may be as fatal in the Blood, as irs being 


-curdled and fixed, 


INJUNCTION, is a Wrir grounded upon an 
Interloqutory Order in Chancefy ;. fometimes to 


give Poffeffion to the Plaintiff, for want of the De. 


fendant’s Appearance; fometimes to the King’s 
Ordinary Court, and fometimes to the Court- 
Chriftian, to ftay Proceedings in a Caute upori 


Suggeftion made, That the Rigour of the Law, if 


it take place, is againft Equiry and Confcience in 
that Cafe, Adee 

INIUM, is the Beginning of the oblongated 
Marrow, which is the common Senfory, becaufe 
the Species which are received fromthe external 
Organs are conveyed thither by the Nerves. Blan- 
chard. 

INLAGARY, a Tetm in Law, fignifying 4 Rea 
ftitution of one Ourlaw’d to the Kin g's Protection, 
and tothe Benefit or Eftate of a Subject. 

INNATE Principles, according to fome Philofo- 
phers, are primary Notions or Characters which 
they will have tobe ftamp’d upon the Mind of Man 
when it firft receives its Being, and which it briags 
into the World with it. ba 

INNOMINATA Tunica Oculi, the Tunick of 
the Eye that wants a Name, is a certain {ubtile 
Expanfion of the Tendons, from the Mufcles which 
move the Eye to the Circumference’of the Jris of 
Horney Membrane. Dey ied Yea 

INNOMINATA Off, are two large Bones fitu- 
ated on the fides of the Os Sacrum, and ia a Fetus 
may each be feparated into three Bones, Jlium, Os 
Pubis, and Tfchivm, joined by Cartilages, and ap- 
pear diftinct by three Lines “till feven Years old, 
but grow all into one Bone at riper Years : they are 
by fome called Cuneiformia. 

INNOMINATUS Humor, ot Infitus, is a Sc- 
condary Humour, asthe Ancients callit, wherewith 
they thought the Bedy was nourifhed: For thofe 
Nutritious Humours they talked of are four, Zinc. 
minatus, Ros, Gluten, Cambium. Blanchard. 


INNOTESCIMUS, in Law, are Letters Pa- 


{tents which are always ofa Charter of Feoffinens, 


or fome other Inftrument not of Record, and fo 
ftyled in the Words of the Conclufion, Jnnote/cimus 
per prafentes. 

INNS-OF-COURT,, are fo called, becaufe the 
Students there ftudy the Laws, to enable them to 
practife in the Courts of Weftminfter, or ellewhere, 
Thefe are the Middle and Inner Temple, Lincolnse 
Inn, and GrayseInn. There are alfo two Serjeants- 
Inns, and eight Inns of Chancery. 2, 

INNUENDO, is a Word frequently ufed in 
Writs, Declarations and Pleadings ; and its Ufe is 
only to declare and afcertain the Perfon or Thing 
which was named or left doubtful before. 

INOCULATION, is a kind of Grafting by 
the Infertion of the Bud of one kind of Fruit- Tree 

By Saat. F ff inté 


iNS 
fo as to make different 


jnto the Bark of another, 
Tree; and the 


Kinds of Fruit grow on the fame 
fame common Sap fupply them all. 
INOSCULATION : {ee Analivnsit 
_ INQUIRENDO, is an Authority given to, a 
Perfon or Perfons, to enquire into fomethjng for 
the King’s Advantage. 
INQUISITION, in Law, is a manner of pro- 
ceeding in Matters Criminal, by the Office of the 
Judge, or by the great Inqueft before Juftices in 


Eyre. 

INQUISITORS, are 
vifum corporis, or the like, 
guire into certain Cafes. 

INR OLMENT, in Law, is the Regiftring, Re- 
cording. or Entring of any Lawful A@ in the Rolls 
of the Chancery, as a Recognifance acknowledged, 


Sheriffs, Coroners, fuper 
who have Power to en- 


of a Statute, or a Fine levied ; or in the Rolls of 


the Exchequer, King’s-Bench, or Common Pleas ; 
or in the Huftings of London, or by the Clerk of the 
Peace in any County. 

INSANIA, or Amentia, Madnefs, is an Abolition 
or Depravatioa of Imagination and Judgment. 

INSCONCED, a Term in the Art Military, im- 
plying that a Part of an Army hath fortified them- 
{elves With. a Sconce or fmall Fort, in order to de- 
fend fome Pals, &c. See Sconces. 

INSCRIBED, in Geometry, a Figure is faid to 


be inferibed in another, when all the Angles of the } 


Figure inferibed touch either the Angles, Sides, or 
Planes of the other Figure. 
INSCRIBED Bodies : fee Regular Bodies. 


INSESSUS, is a Bath for the Belly, proper for 


the Lower Parts, wherein the Patient fits down to} 


the Navel. They are for feveral Ufes, as for eafing 
of Pain, foftning of Parts, difpelling of flarulent 
Matter, and frequently for exciting the Courfes. 
Blanchard. : 

INSIMUL Tenuit, is one of the Species of the 
Writ called Formedon; which fee. 

INSISTING, the Angles in any Segment, in 
Geometry, are {aid to be infifting upon the Arch of 
the other Segment below. 

INSITIO, the Botanick Word for Grafting 3 1 
‘fignifies in general, the Infertion and Uniting of any 
Cyon, Bud, €&c. into the Subftance of the Stock, 
and is of divers Kinds. 

INSOLATION, is expofing of any Body to be 
warmed or heated by the Beams of the Sun. 

INSPEXIMUS, are Letters Patent, fo called 
becaufe they begin, after the King’s Title, with 
this Word Infpeximus ; and is the fame with Ex- 
emplification. 

NSPIRATIO, isan alternate Dilatation of the 
Chef, whereby the Nitrous Air is communicated 
to the Blood, to accend it by the Wind-pipe and its 
Veficular Parts. 

The Caufe of Infpiration doth not feem to confift 
only in the Dilatation of the Thorax, as is com- 
monly thought, but alfo in the Contraction of the 
Tunick, which covers the upper part of the Oc/o- 
phagus, and the moft clofe Receffes of the A/pera 
‘Arteria. Blanchard. 

INSTANT, is fuch a Part of Duration wherein 
we perceive no Succeffion ; or is that which takes 
up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, with- 
out the Succeffion of another, wherein we perceive 
no Succeffion at all. 

INSTITUTIONS, or Inftitutes, Part of the 
Firft of the Four Tomes or Volumes of the Civil 
Law, and is a Compendium of the Digeft drawn 


jnto Four Books, compofed on purpofe by the Em- 


peror for the Ufe of young Students, that fo having 


INT 


the firft Elements of the whole Profeffion in this little, 
Treatife, they might the fooner gain a competent 
Knowledge of it, without being difcouraged by the 
Largenefs of the former Books. 


INTACTA, are Right Lines, to which Curves 


do continually approach, and yet can never meet 
with them: Thele are ufually called fjmprores ; 
which fee. ‘ 

INTEGERS, from the Latin Integrum, fignifies 
in Arithmetick whole Numbers, in Contradiction 
to Fractions. 

-INTENSION, is a Writ that lies againft him 
that enters after the Death of a Tenant in Dower, or 
other Tenant for Life, and holds him out in the 
Reverfion or Remainder: And every Entry upon 
the Poffeffion of the King, is called an Intenfion 5 — b 
as where the Heir of the King’s Tenant enters after 
Office, and before Livery, this is called an Intenfion 
upon the King. ms) 

Intenfion, in Natural Philofophy, fignifies the 
Increafe of the Power or Energy of any Quality, 
{uch as Heat, Cold, €3c, for of all Qualities, they 
fay, they are Intended and Remitted ; that is, capa- 
ble of Increafe and Diminution. Under the Word 
Quality you will find it demonftrated, That the 4 
Intenfion of all Qualities increafes reciprocally, as e 
the Squares of the Diftances from the Center of the 
Radiating Quality decreafes.. 

INTENTION, ot Stuqy, is when the Mind with 
great Earneftnefs, and of Choice, fixes irs View 
on any Idea, confiders it on all fides, and will not 
s called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of other 
Ideas. nM 4 
INTERCALARY-DAY, isthe odd Day putin : 
or inferted in the Leap-Year, 

INTERCEPTED-AXE; a Term in Conick ~ 
Sections, fignifying the fame with AbjcifJa 5 which 


fee. - 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, is the Space or a 
Diftance between the Pillars of any Building. ae 
INTERCOLUMNS, or Intercolumniation, in 
Archire@ture, are the Spaces between Column and 
Column in any Portico or great Piazza, Ge. ie 
INTERCOSTAL-ARTERIES, are Arteries, 


according to fome, fo called, becaufe they go to the ai 
The upper beftows it felf 


Regions about the Ribs : 
among the Mufcles that are between the four higheft 
Ribs ; and the under one goes to every Mutcle that 
is between the reft of the Ribs. 

INTERCOSTAL-VESSELS, are the Veins and 
Arteries that run along the Intervals or Spaces of the 
lower and upper Ribs ; on which account they are 
diftinguifhed into Superior and Inferior. ae 

INTERCOSTALES Externi © Interni, are 
Mufcles placed in the Intervals of the Ribs, as their ~ 
Names declare. Their Number on each fide is 
twice eleven, equal to the Interftices in wkichthey — i 
are lodged. Their Originations are differently 
affigned by Anatomifts ; but ‘tis moft probable that ; 
they do arife from the lower Edge of éach fuperior - 
Rib, and are inferted to the upper Edge of each 
‘nferiorone: Thefe are thin and flefhy ; the Fabres 
of the External pafs from above obliquely down- 
wards to the Fore-part, or Offa Pubis: Thofe of the 
Internal defcend in like manner obliquely rowards 
the Back-part, or Os Sacrum, their Fibres decuffating 
each other like the Letter X. 

INTERCUS ; fee Anafarca. 

INTEREST, is the Sum reckoned for the Loan 
or Forbearance of fome principal Sum lent for (or 
due at) acertain Time, according to fome certain 
Rate, and therefore called Principal, becaufe it is 
the Sum that procreates the Ineereft, OF from “hh ch 

; j theit 


INT 


INIT 


er te 


the Intereft is reckoned ; and. is, either Simple. ar 
Compound. : { 


I. Simple Intereft, is counted from the Principal 
only, and is‘eafily ‘computed by the Simple or Com- 
pound Golden Rule, thus : 


Lert thar which Xs the principal Caufe of the Jnte- 
reff be put into the firft place ; and that which be- 
tokeneth Time, be in the feeond, place ; andthe 
remaining in the third: Under this Condittonal 
part place the two other Terms, )each undet-its 
like, and there will be a Blank to {upply under one 
of thofe above, either under the firft, fecondy of | 
third : ea ae 


BE X-A MPa BES * oF 
Jf yoo |. in 12 Months gain 61. (this is the Conidi- 
onal part ;) What fhall 501, get in 3 Months ? 


Place them down asin the Rule: 


Ico, 12 6 
5onrg 3 


Here the Blank will be under the thitd place, 
and by this i 


Ren ds 


Multiply the Hanes laft for a Dividend, and the 
two firft for a Divifor, the Quotient of thefe gives | 


the fixth. 
Bc ; ; 
That is,6 x 50 x 3==900,and leo x 42== 1200, 
Now 1200) 900.0 (.73 = 1§ s. required, 


Bur if the Demand had been, In how many 
Months would 50 /. have gained 15 5. Or if 100 /, 
in 12 Months gain 6/,. What fhall the Principal be, 


that'in 3 Months would gain 25 5. In thefe two} 


Cafes the Blank would have been under the firft or 
fecond Terms: Then by this 


Ral. Li then. ~ 
Multiply the firft, fecond, and laft for a Divi-. 


dend, and the third: and fourth for a Divifor ; the 
Quotient is the: Anfwer. 


“Suheow we d. 
103. ID Bw i 
3075 S158 


Then by the Rule; 100 x 12 x 15:2= 900,00. 
And 6 x 3 = 18) goe..(50 4..required. 


This Rule fhews:Simple Intere? and all thar be 
longs to it with eafe, and was thus found ; 

Put P for the Principal, 7 for the Time, andG 
for the Gain in the Conditions ; and 9, ¢, & an- 
Gp 


{wering, it will be, W aXe: Sib ep: ee 


And T: Gp ok ee ese whichis the firft |. 


: TP 
Rule, thar is, multiply the three laft for a Divi- 
dend, and the two firft for a Divifor. 


Gree 
And becaufe Tr. &, therefore G (De igen 


Pe 


TP a 3 and. confequently 4a P8 and p — 
TPs 


ton which is the fecond, Rule, 


et Intebeft Compound, is’ that which’ i$ counted 
from the .Principal ; and Simple Interef? forborn, 
called alfo Intere/t upon Intereft.;° °° >: so 


| *And for the tefolving of Ptopofitidns relating to 


Compound Interefi, firft ftate the Quieftion’ propos'd,” 
as tho the Demand lay upon'one Pound only ; aid’ 
| having found a fit Anfwer (according to the Import ' 


of the Queftion) “for one Pound, 10 ‘a’ convenient 
Number of Deécima! parts, multiply the Suni“or 
Number of Pounds, &c. propos’ in the Queftion, 


into that Anfwer agreeing to one’Pound, the Pro.’ 
duc& arifing. from thence ‘willbe ‘the “Anfwer 


required, ce 
“Mr. Ward Rath done ‘this Wery\ well at the’ Bad 
of his Algebra thus? 0 fa 


For the eafier expreffing of the feveral patrs given 
or fought, they may be reprefented by the fol- 
lowing Letters 5 - =e S OO¥ip el oy3h-] 


Let P = the Prin- § given or fought in.any Ouchi 


_ cipal on. 
Vee the Ti mn ee aaolee of Yeats or Days, 
c. given of, fought. 
ba eae of one Pound, for:one Year; 
or Day, &c. according to any 
Rate propofed...° 3 
vy — the Sym Jot amount, of - Principal. and 
aire e Sum Intereft given) or fought. 


mount 


Note, That in the Cafes of Compound Antereft, 
( #) is the Index of the Power of (@.). , 


Now, by confidering the:two:following Propor- 
tions, a General Theorem may be raifed, by which 
all Queftions in Compound Interef? may be refolved. 


Firt, 1 1.: 4::4:44::44a:0::@:at:: 
a‘: a’, €3c, in +. ' HEC 


That is, As one Pound: Is to its Amount (or one 
Pound with its Intereft) at one Tears End:: Sois 
that Amount : To the Amount-of one Pound at two 
Years ; and fo on. : a 


Whence ‘tis plain, That Compound. Intereft is 


_{ grounded upon a Rank of Geometrical Proportio- 


nals continued, the laft of which is known by the 


‘| Number fignified by (¢) and is a’, 


Secondly, rl. 3 a':: P:x; Ergo P at =z. 


That is, As one Pound = Is to the Amount of one 
Pound for any Time propofed : : So is 10, 100, 1000, 
or Any Sum propofed: To its Amount for the fame 
1me. ; 


From thefe two Proportions.the General Theo- 


tem P a’ —» is: fufficienrly , demonftrated, and 


may be clearly underftood: 


Fffs Quefe 


ae 


ir 

LW ff INT aha 
Here you have gi — “oe 
pe iiheba as ees 250, % = 375.9975, * 


Queft. 4. Suppefe25ol. hath been at Intereft feven 


Years 5 What doth it amount to at 6 per Cent. 
3 ‘ P 
per Annum, Compound Intereft ? 


tore is givenP == 2501.4 = 7, and 4 == 1.06. 


For 100262: 1: 1:06, =44% the firft Year. 


Then if a be involved {0 often, until its Index 
—= +t, viz. 74, and then multiplied into P, 


it. will produce %, a8 appears by the Theorem 


Pai: { , 
Bur 4 — 108, involved 7 times == 1.50363. 


And 250 x 4.36363 = 375-9075 = % 
That is, 375.6 184 24. 1s the Sum produced 
from 250 /s haying been at Compound Intereft feven 


Years (as above propofed.) 


2 d. were to be paid 


Queft. 2. Suppofe 375 118s. 
rth in ready 


feven Tears hence ; What is, it wo 


General Theorem, P a’ = , ergo + — zt, 


. 7 oy 
That is, 2° = a7, confequently V Aes 
Pp =* 


But = (= 1.50363 = G. 
Let a=r-+e, 


Thenr?--+ 7 7S e4-21 8 ee = a’ =G, 


aA ret3r ce—7G, 
I 
trr+ reli ape s9 


i 
o 


2G 
A 7 
re-- 3¢¢ = oe at 


Hence this Theorem 2 De 
‘page 


Money, abating 6 per Cent, per Annum, Com- 
pound Intereft ? . 
eer ' . Ler i c—— 1.60363. ==G 
Here is given 2 = 375-9975) § == 7) and a== 50303 ee— Gate, 
1.06; to find P. 1214804 — 7G. 
—.142857 = 7h 


General Theorem is P a’ = %, therefore 4 =p. 


Buta == 1.06, and involved-7 times == 1.5°363. 


375.9075. (== 250 =P 
And 7.50363 250 /, ready Money. 


Queft. 3. Suppofe 25° 1. hath been at Intereft, and 


Divif, = 1. 18 


.071947 == D (06 = & 


rt 


; that 1s, worth +36 .18 703 


eel 


421480428 = 7 &. 
16051432 == 7 Ge rn. 


— 


Firft r= 1 — .16051428 


the Amount is 375 \- 18 s.2d, a¢ 6 per Cent. 
Compound Intereft 5 How long hath it been| 1. ¢ — .06 ow 
—_——- .00000004 


forborn ? 


Here is given P = 250, % = 375-9975, and 


Newr = 1.06 = 4 


Then 1: 1.0612 100: 6 = the Rate of the Ine 


a= 106, for one Year 5 thence to find ¢, the} rereft required, 
\ 


Index of the Power of 4. 


General Theorem, P a — 2% 35 ergo, 4 


cae 
Confequently, 
until it become - — 1, the Number of fuch Di- 


vifions will be + 
difcovers how oft 4 was involved. 


4 a 
But sb eP (= 1.50363 == 4: 


And 158303 (= 1.418518. 
1,06 


9513 
\ TATONEo ( — 1,33822 
Alfo a ( 1.33 5 


And fo:on till ic become 1 (=, which will 


be ar the feventh Operation. 
Then will ¢ = 7, the Number of Years requi- 


red. 


Queft. 4. Suppofe_25° 1. had been forborn feven 
Years, and the Debtor is willing to give up both 
Principal and Intereft, proffering 375 1Li8s24, 
to be cleared ; What Rate of Intereft, per Cent. 
(allowing Compound Intereft) doth he hereby offer 


to the Creditor > 


if a’ be continually divided by 4, | ted by whole Years, but by Weeks, 
ters, Half-Years, Three Quarters, 3c. for refolving 
fach Queftions, firft reduce fuch broken or Fractio- 


- For {uch Number of Divifions | nal parts of the Year into 

ee 30-4 Days, i= 91-25 
Days, 4 —=_ 273-75 ays 5 an 
Number of Days that falls betwixt fuch even parts 


of the Year. 


But if in any Queftions, either of Intereft or An= 


nuities, the Time given oF {ought be not termina- 


Months, Quare 


Days, viz. s+ = 7 Days, 
Days, = = 182.5 
and fo for any odd 


This done, find an Anfwer according to the Dee 


mand of the Queftion, (and agreeing to one Pound 
as before) for the Number of the Days propofed. 


To perform which, it will be requifite'to refolve 


this following Quieftion: 


Queft, 5. What isthe Amount (or Intereft) of one 
Pound for one Day, at 6 per Cent. per Annum, 
Compound Intereft ? 


Put 2 for the Amount fought, then ‘cwill be, 
peatrazatsaiiae: 


That is, At one Pound : Isto its Amount for one 
Day:: So is that Amount - To the Amount for two 
Days: : And fois that of two Days: Te that Of three 
Days; and {0.0n to 365 Days. 

The 


aberats a’: a5, KC =. 


oe 


INT 


The laft of which. will be 4?°5 — y.06, 
Let 4 =r of e. 
Then 7355-4364 1¢364-1- 6643073 ©3ee——1,.06==G. 
geri per 84 et 1827763 ee 2-81, G, 


t 
sisrr-re+$ 182 ee 
Winters G At Teles fas foe te D: 
ret 182 ¢e— Sey as r=: 
» this Th Pade ssf 
1 Fed —_—_— OC - 7 
Whence this Theoren, EU RES 
iG 
Det. 7, cs 3: 100290410 == G3: 
“F 182 ¢— 0182 —, 00293972 = Gisrt 
? ae: r ? ; 
Divifor == 1.0182  .co016438==D(.0cc016=e 
10182 
New + == 10001 625600 
=} 182 ¢== ‘olog2 606612 


Divifor = por 102 
New r = i.00616, for a fecond Operation. 


. ; We ee 
Then is, .00274025636392 = “Se>. 
—,0027 4060280986 —= Tas Tlie 


ee ee 


Here the Excefs lieth upon ss rr; and therefore 
the Difference or new Refolvend will have the 
Sign —, and confequently muft be —e. 


Then—.09900634644614=D(-0009003<¢ 


T=1.00016 30003 162 
> 182 e21-0000546 —— 
46494520 (-464z0. 
Divifor 1.coo10s4 40004216 
es et 
Laft rs 1.00016 6413004 


—e€2 0000003464 6000530 


oe 


sd 


@ =1.0001596536 409674 


400040 


_ This Value 6f 2, is the Amount of 1 J. for ore 
‘Day ; from which, if 1 /, be {ubftraéted, the Re- 
mainder will be the Intere/t of 1 a for one Day ; 7.e. 
001596536 : Confequently, if any propofed Sum 
be multiplied into either of thefe, the refpective 
Product will be the Amount or Interéft of that Sum 
for one Day. : 

Hence, if a Table of the féveral Powers of 4 
was calculated, it would be, 


4:4°:a3:a4; @5 2a +47 — the Amounts. 

1527 Mares S a) Oy, sf), = the, Lays. : 
And fo on toa*s = 1,06, the Amount for 365 
Days. 


Such a Table would be very ufefiul for the {pee- 
dy refolving of all Queftions relating to Compound 


Intereft, Sc. for any Number of Days lefs than one 
‘Year, 


Ul, Annuities, Penfions, Leafes in Reverfion, Se, 
differ from Compound Interef in this 3 that Com. 


pound Intereft is grounded upon a Rank of Geomes 


onals coritinually decreafing 
reprefented, 


trical Proportionals continually increafing ; but Ags 
nuities, Hc. upon a Rank of Geomettical Proporti- 
> and may be thug 


Penfion or Annuity 3 and ig the firft 
Let Piss the 


or gteateft Term in 
fion. 


Time of Contiritiance (as in 
t—- the 


the Progref- 


Intereft) 

and is the Number of all the 
Terms except the firft. 

Rate of Inrereit for one Pound (as 

a==thes before): and is the Common 
Ratio of all the Terris, 

Sum of all the Terms, except thé 

firft; and is the Price, or prefent 


% = the ae of any Annuity or Penfion; 
e. 


Hence the Progreffion will be, 


P P P P ; 
PP iti tp Gee 
a @ 48 Ga 446 643 setae 


Until it become na 3 thacis, until the Index of 
a 


the Power of 4, be equal to the Time of Continus 
ance of the Annuity. 


In this Progréffion a is the laft Term ; 
Then 7 — te is the Surh of all the Amtecedents; 
a a4 


And % — P the Simof all the Confequents. 
a 


But, As one of the Antecedents : Is to its Confex 
quents >: So is the Sum of the Antecedents + To the 
Sum of the Confequents, 


; P zee Rive nce) Pp 
Be 3 Ze ZS 

That is, = z ; z ; 
Pp 


a a 


Therefore ZP = 
That is, Xa —pak—. 
Or, Za— Zp ad 


ae 
By this Equation may all the Cafes in Annui« 
ties or Penfions, &c. (that are bounded by Time) be 


refolved, by tran{pofing the feveral Parts thereof, 
as the Nature of the Queftion requires, 


For Inftance, Suppofe the Yearly Penfion or Leafe, 
Years of Continuance, and Rate of Intereft, were 
each givens Thence to find the Worth thereof in 
prefent Money. 
You have given P, #, and a, thence th find z: 
i ee s EP 
The Equation is 2 a — R=p-— 
a 


Therefore bene bas = pF 4— 
a A 


a— 1 
The like fpr any other Part, viz. P, t, or a. 
The 


Binion 


The very. Ingenious and, Learned Capt. Halley 
hath, in his Obfervations on the Breflaw Bills 0 
Mortality, (in Phelof- Tranf. N. 196,) fhewed {e- 
veral ways of eftimating the Values of Annuities 
and Lives, and computing the 
Mortality, or rather, as he calls it, Vitality 5 where 
he proves, That ‘tis 80 to 1, that a “Perfon of 25 
Years o!d: doch nor.die ina Year > That ‘tis 5 and 


4 half to one,.a Man of go lives 7 Years: That a] 


Man of 30may, reafonably expect to live between 
27 and 28 Yeats, ec. And he gives’Rules for the 
Valuation of.2 or 3 more Lives, and.what an An- 


huity is worthyduring the Continuance of any of 


them, fy areal a.\ P 
INTERFORAMINEUM,. or Interfemineum, 
the fame with Pereneum. Ske 
““INTERJECTION, in Grammaty 18 an indecli- 
nable Word 
fections or Paffions of the Mind, and to compleat 
the Senfe of it. 
INTERIOR Polygon : {ee Polygon Interior. 
INTERIOR Talus : fee Talus, 4 
INTERLOCUTORY Order, 1s that which 
decides not the Caufe, but only fettles {ome inter- 
vening Matter relating to the Caufe ; as where an 
Order is made by Motion in Chancery, for the Plain- 
tiff. to have an Injunction, to quit his Poffeflion 
rill the hearing of the Caufe ; this, or any other 
{ach Order not being final, is Inrerlocutory. 
INTERMISSIO ‘Febrium: fee Apyrexia. 
INTERMITTENS Morbus, isa Difeafe which 
comes at certain times, and then remits a little. 
INTERNAL Angles : fee Angles Internal. 
INTERNODIUM, in Botany, 
contained between any two 
Stalk of a Plant: 
\INTERNUS Auris, is a 
a Bony Channel evacuated in the Os 
which makes one of the Parietes Fympani : One 
part of this Channel is without the Zympanum, and 
lies in the upper paft of the Botty Paflage which 
goes from the Ear to the Palate 5 
which is within the Tympanum, advancing as far 
as the Feneftra Ovalis, makes in that placea rifing, 
upon which, as on a Pulley, the Tendon of this 
Mutcle paffes to the other Side of the Tympanum, 
and inferts it felf at the pofterior part of the 
Handle of the Malleus, a little below the Infertion 
of the External Mufcle, by which means it draws 
rowards the Os Petrefum. When this Mufcle acts 
it pulls the ALanubrium of the Malleus towards the 
Os Petrofum, whereby the Membrana Tympani 
becomes fomewhat concave outwardly. 
INTEROSSEL Manus, are the Mufcles of the 
Fingers, which are‘diftinguifhed into External and 
Intetnal ; they are aptly fo named from their Situ- 
cations. Authors difagree in their Number, fome 
reckoning Gx, others eight, amongft which they e- 
fteem the Abduftor Minimi Digiti, and Indicis 5 but 
Mr. Cowper inclines to the farft Opinion, conceiving 
tie two Jacternamed Mutcles do not deferve thefe 
Denominations. They arife Flefhy internally in the 
Palm from the fuperior parts of the Metacarpal 
Bones next the Carpus, whence defcending, they 
become Tendinous at the firft Internode of each 
Finger laterally, and pafs to their Infertions with 
the Extenfor Digitorum Communis ; each Interftice 
of the Metacarpal Bones entertaining two Mulcles 
inferted to the Sides of the Fingers. When all 
thefe Interoffei ack together, they draw the Fingers 
heat eachother, and affift in their Extenfion, as Ga- 
len takes notice ; at which time they, together with 
the Abduétor Indicis, and Minimi Digits, are capa- 


Mufcle which lies in 


ble ofdivaticating the Fingers, which Action can+ 


different Degrees of | 


‘rive their Names from their Situaticn, 


ued in a Sentence, to declare the Af- 


| is noted thus, (::) and fignifieth the breaking off 


| As Ais to Bs: So is C to D. 
is the Space 
Knots or Joints of the: 


Petrofum, 


the other part, 


are greater than an OGave, as the Ninth, 


INT 


not be performed without tome Difficulty by them 
when they are bended ; which Contrivance of the « 
moft Wile Architect is alfo obferved by Galen. 

INTEROSSEI Pedis, are Mufcles of the Foot ; 
they are reckoned to. be feven in Number. They de- 
and may 
each deferve a proper Appellation from their Ule. 

The Firft may be called Abduétor Minimi Digiti. 

The Second, .which is the largeft, draws the 
next Toe towards the leffer, and may be called, 
Abduétor Auricularius. 

The Third antagonizes the former, and is an 
Abduéor of the Toe. 

The: Fourth may be 
Digiti. . 

The Fifth is an’ AbduGor of the fame. . 

The Sixth is an Abduétor ; and Seventh, 4b- 
du€tor Indicis Pedis. y 

All thefe arife Flefhy from the fuperior part of the 
Offa Metatarfi of the leffer “Toes, and becoming 
bellied, grow Tendinous at their Infertions :to 
the firft Internode of each leffér Toe laterally. 

INTERROGATION, isa Figurein Rhetorick, 


called “AbduGor Ddedii 


in which the Paffian of the Speaker introduces a q 


thing by way of Queftion, to make its Truth the 
more confpicuoufly appear. , 
INTERRUPTION, as fome callit, is the fame 


with Disjunction of Proportion in Gecmetry, and 


of the Ratio in the middle of four disjuné or dif- 
crete Proportionals, As A: B :: C: D3; that is, 


INTERSCAPULARIA, ate the Cavities be- 
twixt the Shoulder-blades and the Vertebres. 

‘INTERSECTION, in Mathematicks, fignifies 
the cutting of one Line or Plane by another : Thus 
we fay, that the mutual Interfeétion of two Planes 
is a Right Line. e 

INTERSPERSUM Vacuum : {ee Vacuum. 

INTERSPINALES Colli ; thefe are {mall flefhy 
Mutcles of the Neck, arifing from the fuperior parts 
of each double fpinal Proce!s of the Neck, except 
of the fecond Vertebra ; and are inferted to the in- 
ferior Parts of all the faid double Spines. When 
thefe Mufcles aét, they draw the Spines of the 
Vertebre of the Neck nearer each other. Thefe 
were firft difcovered in the Year 1690. 

INTERSTELLAR, a Word ufed by fome Au- 
thors, to exprefs thofe parts of the Univerfe that 
are without and beyond our Solar Syftem ; and 
which are fuppofed as Planetary Syftems moving 
round each fix’d Star as the Center of their Motion, 
as the Sun is of ours: And ifit be true, as "tis nor 
improbable, That each fix'd Star may thus be a 
Sun to fome habitable Orbs that may move round 
it, the Interffellar World will be infinitely the 
greater part of the Univerle. 

INTERTRIGO, of Attritus, is cutting or fret- 
ting the Cuticula off of the partsnear the Funda- 
ment, or betwixt the Thighs. | 

INTERVAL, in Mufik, is the Diftance or Dif 
ference between any two Sounds, whereof one is 
more Grave, and the other more Acute. They 
make feveral Divifions of an Interval, as firft into 
Simple and Compound : The Simple Intervals are the 
OGave, and all that are within it, as the Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh, with their 
Varieties : The Compound ones are all thofe thar 
Tenth, 


Eleventh, €$c, with their Varieties. 
An Interval is alfo divided into Fu? or True, and 


into Falfe: All the above-mention’d Intervals, with 


their 


their Varieties, whether Major or Minor are Fu/t ; 


ey ee , cal ‘ ae 
IN 


bur the diminutive of fuperfluons ones are all Fai/e: 
See Ozanam’s Di&, Matth. p. 653. An Interval is 
alfo divided into a Confonance and a Diffenance ; 
which fee. 

INTESTATES, in Law, there are two kinds of 
Inteftates, one that makes no Will at all ; another 
that makes a Will, and nominates Executors, but 
they refufe ; in which he dies as an Inteftate, and 
the Ordinary commits Adminiftration. 

_ INTESTINES, the Entrails, Guts, or Bowels. 

INTRUSION, is when the Anceftor dies feized 
of any Eftate of Inheritance, expectant upon an 
Eftare for Life ; and then the Tenant for Life dies, 
between whofe Death, and the Entry of the Heir, | 
a Stranger does interpofe and intrude, 

INTRUSIONE, isa Writ that lies againft the 
Intruder. j 

INTUITION, according to Mr, Lock, is the 
Perception of the certain Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of any two Idea’s immediately compared to- 

ether. 

INVIDIATUS, in Law, is when one has been 
accufed of fome Crime, which being not fully 
proved, he is put fub debita fidei juffione ; i.e. Sure- 


tifhip. 


_ Let the Space 4B H G be divided into an inf! 
nite Number of Trapezia ; and imagine the Portions 
of the Curve C D, and their Sines C L, to be flexible 


P. ‘ mat 
INVECTED, a Term in Heraldry, fignifying 
directly contrary to Engrailed ; which-fee. 

INVENTORY, is the Defcription or Repertory 


orderly made of all dead Mens Goods and Chat- 


tels, prized by four or more Credible Men, which 

every Executor or Adminiftrator is bound to exhi- 

bit tothe Ordinary at fuch times as he fhall ap- 
oint. 

INVERSE Proportion, or Proportion by Inverfion : 
fee the Word Proportion, N. 7. 

INVOICE, is a Particular of the Value, Cu- 
ftom, and Charges of any Goods fent by a Mer- 
chant in another Man’s Ship, and configned toa 
Factor. 

INVOLUCROM Cordis : fee Pericardium. 

INVOLUTE and Evolute Figures, in Mathema- 
ticks, are fuch as thefe : 


like fo many Threads; and the Ordinates 4 B, 
EC, FD, GH, to be tigid and inflexible : Then 
the Trapezia CE FD, may be changed into the 
Trilineal Figures x 9 A; viz. if the Points E and 
F be fuppos’d to co-incide ; and if this be done in 
all the other Trapezia’s, and if all the Points of the 
Divifions in the Axis be fuppos’d to be contracted 
or meet in G, there will be produced a new Figure 
x8; and the Point x will reprefent the Point of 
Concourfe, wherein all the Points of the Axis E, 
E, F, G, &c. meet; and the Figure x @n is call’d 
the Involuta of the Figure 4B HG, and this is call’d 
the Evoluta of that, Now the Properties of thefe 
Figures are, 

1. Becaufe the Rectangle C LF E is fuppos’d to 
be chang’d into the infinitely little Sector of a Circle 


y xa, this Sector is equal to half rhar Parallelo- 
gram, the Angles at 7 and a being Right Angles,’ 
and a7 being—C L ; and if this be obferved in all 
the reft, all the Rectangles CE FL, or the Figure 
A B HG, is equal to twice the Sum of all the Trf- 
angles x 7 a, or the Involuta x Gn. 

2. Becaufe, by Suppofition, C L==y a, and C D 
‘|==y 4, and the Angles L and a Right Angles; 
therefore the Triangles CL D and ya dare fimi- 
lar and equal: Whence, if we fuppofe the Angle 
Tx y=y vA, then the Triangles Txy and TEC 
will be (becaufe 7 x—=E C) fimilar and equal. 

3. The Arch 4 p defcrib’d with the Radius x 4, 
is lefs than the Axis 4G, andthe Axis  p defcri« 
bed with the Radius x », is greater than the faid 
Axis AG, as is evident from the Genefis of thefe 
Figures : fee Hayes’s Fluxions, p. Log. 


INVOLUTION, in Algebra, is the raifing up 
any Quantity from its Root to any Power affign d; 
as {uppofe a-+-b were to be {quared, or raifed up to 
its fecond Power, they fay, involve a4-b ; that is, 
multiply it into its felf, and it will produce 44-F % 
ab-+-bb, which is the Square or fecond Power 
of that Quantity ; and if it be involved again, or 
if that Square be multiplied by the Root, the 
Cube or third Power will be produced, which is 
aaat+-3aab+ 3bbat bbb. ; 

INWARD Flanking Angle, in Fortification, is 
made by the Courtine and the Raxant Flanking. 
Line of Defence. 

igi IONICK, 


FeS¢0 


RIG 


IONICK Order of Architefture, isthe Form ofa 
Column or Pillar invented by the Ionsans in Ancient 
Greece, by way of Improvement of the Beauty of 
the Dorick Order ; which as it was taken from the 
Figure of a robuft Man’s Body, and defigned to 
reprefent Solidity and Strength, fo the Ionians hav- 
ing more regard to Beauty, chofe.an Order of a 
more Elegant Proportion, which oscafioned this 
Order to be called, The Feminine Order ; and {oon 
after it {prung up that of the Caryatides. 

The Promotions of this Pillar, as they are taken 
from the famous oné in the Temple of Fortuna Vi- 
ruls at Rome, now the Church of St. Mary the 
Aigyptian, ate thefe ; 

the intire Order from the Superficies of the Area 
ro the Cornice, are 22 Modules or 11 Diameters. 

The Column with its Bafe and Capital, contains 
'y8 Modules. | 

The Entablature (i. e. the Architrave, Friefé, and 
Cornice) contain 4 Modules. 

The Voluta of the Capital, is of an Oval Form. 

The Columns in this Order are often hollow’d and 
farrow’d with 24 Gutters ; and fometimes ‘tis done 
onlyto the third part of the Column, reckoning from 
the Botrom ; and then that third part hath irs Gut- 
ret filled with little Rods or Battoons, all the part of 
the Hollow above being left empty. 

JONT HUS, or Varus, is a little hard, callous 
Swelling in the Skin of the Face. Blanchard. 

JOURNEYS Accounts, isa Termin Law, to be 

thus underftood : If a Writ be abated. without the 
Default of the Plaintiff or Demandant, he may pur- 
‘chafe a new Writ, whichif it be purchafed by Four- 
neys Accounts ; (that is, within as little Time as he 
poflibly can after the Abatement of the firft Writ) 
then this fecond Writ fhall be as a Continuance of 
the firft, and fo fall ought the Tenantor Defendant 
of his Voucher, Plea, or Non-tenure, Joint-tenancy 
fully adminifired, @c. or any other Plea which arifes 
upon Matter happening after the Date of the firft 
Writ ; and 15 Days have been held a convenient 
Time for the Purchafe of the new Writ. 
_ JOY, is a Delight of the Mind, from the Confi- 
deration of the prefent, ot affured approaching Pof- 
{effion of a Good; and we are then poffeffed of any 
Good, when we have it fo in our Power that we can 
nf it when we pleafe. 

JOYNTURE, is a Covenant, whereby the Hus- 
band, or fome other Friend in his Behalf, affureth 
unto his Wife, in refpect of Marriage, Lands or 
Tenements for a Term of Life: Or otherwife 

It is fo called, either. becaufe granted Ratione 
Funtlure in Matrimonio ; or becaufe the Land in 
Frank-marriage is given jointly to the Husband and 
Wife, and after to the Heirs of their Bodies, where- 
by the Husband and Wife be made Joint-Tenants 
during the Coverture. ( 

IRIS, is that fibrous Circle next to the Pupil of 
the Eye, diftinguifhed with Variety of Colours: 
fee Uvea Membrana: ‘Tis fo called from its Simi- 
litude to a Rainbow, (in Latin Iris.) 


Nails, and fo worn away, that they make Hollows 
in the Planks, whereby the Ship leaks. 
IRRADIATION, is a Word ufed by Van 
Helmont, and fome other Chymifts, to exprefs 
the Operation of fome Mineral Medicines, which 


emitting any thing Material or Subftantial out of 
them, or without the Emanation of any Corporeal 
Effluvia. . 

Thus, for Inftance, They tell you, That fome 
Antimonial Preparations, as 1s Gla/s and Crocus Me- 
tallorum, will give an Emetick Quality to Wine, fc. 
without any manner of Diminution of its Weight: 
But it doth not appear that they were well enough 
exercifed in Statical Experiments, either to have 
nice Scales, orto know how to ufe them, and there- 
fore, doubtlefs, do too boldly call that Diminution, 
which was only not fo fenfibly foro them: But how 
a Body fhould communicate its Vomitive Quality 
to a Liquor, without impregnating it with fome of 
ts fine and fubtile Emetick Particles, is hardly pof- 
fible to conceive. 

IRRATIONAL Numbers: fee Surd Numbers. 
IRRATIONAL Quantities: {ee Rational Quan- 
tities. ; 

IRREGULAR Bodies, are Solids which are not 
rerminated by equal and like Surfaces. 

IRREGULAR Fortification : fee Fortification. 

IRREGULAR Lines or Curves: fee Regular. 

ISAGON, in Geometry, is fometimes ufed for 
a Figure confifting of equal Angles. 

ISCHMA, ate Medicines that ftop the Blood, 
which, with a binding, cooling, ot drying Virtue, 
clofe up the Openings of the Veffels, or diminifh 
and ftop the Fluidity or violent Motion of the Blood, 
Blanchard. 

ISCHIAS, the Gout in the Hip. 

ISCHIAS Major, is a Branch of the Crural Vein 
which goes to the Mufcles and Fat ofthe Leg, and 
is divided afterwards into feveral Branches, which 
are diftributed to the Toes. 

ISCHIAS Minor, a Branch alfo of the Crural 
Vein, being but a little one, and is wholly {pent on 
the Mufcles and Skin, which are about the upper 

oint of the Femur, 

ISCHIUM, is the Hip or Huckle. Bone. 

ISCHURETICA, are Medicines which force 
Urine, in the Cafe of a Suppreflion of it. 

ISCHURIA, is fuch a Suppreffion of Urine in 
the Bladder, that little or nothing of it can be dif- 
charged. 

ISLES, in ArchiteCture, are Sides or Wings of a 
Building. 

ISOCHRONE, Vibrations of a Pendulum, are 
(ach as are made in the fame fpace of Time, as all 
the Vibrations or. Springs of the fame Pendulum 
ate, whether the Arks it def{cribes be longer of 
fhorter ; for when it defcribes a fhorter Ark, it 
moves fo much the flower ; and when a long one, 
proportionably fafter. 

ISOMERIA, in Algebra, is the fame with Con- 

Alfo thofe changeable Colours which fomeumes verfion of Equations, (fee Equations, N. 1.) or of 
pe in the Glaffes of Telefcopes, Microfcopes, | clearing any Equation from Fractions. 

°. are called. Iris for the fame Reafon ; as is that ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, in Geometry, 
coloured Spe&rum, which a Triangular Prifmatick | are fuch as have equal Perimeters or Circumferences. 
Glafs, will project ona Wall, when placed (at adue 
Angle) in the Sun-beams : fee Rain-bow, Of all Ifoperimetrical Figures, the Circle is the 

IRONY, isa Trope in Rhetorick, by which we greatett. 

{peak contrary to our Thoughts ; as to fay, Such a f 
one is avery honef? Man, when we know he is nota-| For if a Right Line could be difpofed into the 
rioufly Corrupt. Form of the Circumference of a Circle, it would 

IRON-SICK, a Ship or a Boat is faid to be Iron- contain more Space than any other Figure or Re- 
fick, when her Spikes are fo eaten with Ruft or | gular Polygon whiatfoever. ny, 


they will have to impart their Virtme, without: 
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therefore P m is Perpendicular to 4¢, and the An- 

glePAm=PCm. OED. 


. As fuppofe the Circumference of the Circle ab 
cd, to be difpofed into the Form of a Square, or 
any other Regular Polygon : fo that all the Sides e g, 
£4, bi, and ie together, may be equal to the 


PROBLEM f 


To Divide a Right Line into Two equal Parts, 
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to any Diftance more than half the Line 4 C, and. 
fetting one Foot in C, ftrike an Ark both above 
and below the middle of rhe Line ; then keeping 
them at the fame Diftance, fet one Foot in 4, and 
crofs the former Arks in O and B; a Ruler laid 
from © to B, fhall cur the Middle of the .4 €, of 
divide it into two equal Parts, 
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Circumference of the Circle abcd; I fay the Cir- 
ele is greater than that Square. 

For the Circle is equal to a Rectangle-Triangle, 
one of whofe Legs is the Radius f 4, and the other 
the Circumference. And the Polygon is equal alfo 
to {uch.a Triangle, one of whole Legs is the fame 
Circumference a6¢ d; or the Sum of the Sides 
geih: And the other Leg is the Line f 0, bur as 
Fo is lefs than the Radius f 4, fo the Triangle, 
which is equal to the Polygon, muft be lefs than 
that which is equal to the Circle: Therefore the 
Square or Polygow muft be lefs than the Cirele, 
WwW. W.D 


~ ISOSCELES-TRIANGLE : fee Triangle 


Demonftration. 


Draw the Lines AB, BC, BO, 4 O, and co: 

1. Then will the Triangles B40, and BC 0, 
have all their three Sides refpectively equal, and 
confequently be equal to one another ; and theres 
fore the Angle CBO = Angle aBO. 

2. The Triangles 2 and X, have the fame fwo 
Angles 4B m, and CP m equal, and the Side 4B 
equal to the Side BC, and B m common to Both : 
Therefore all are equal, and confequently 4m == 
Cm QE, D. D3 

N. B. By this Problem alfo, a Perpendicular may 
be let fall to the middle of any given Line ; for 
here ‘tis plain, B m is perpendicular. 


PROBLEM It. 


PROP. I: 


The Angles oppofite to the equal Sides of an 
Tfofceles-Triangle are equal; and a Line drawn 
from the Top (or Vettex) cutting the Bafe into 
two equal Parts, is petpendicular to the Bafe. : 
To Divide an Angle given into Two equal Parts, 

Let the given Angle be ABC. 
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Let the Tofceles-Triangle be APC, and let its 
Bate AC be fuppofedto be divided into two equal 


Patts in m. jue a Aap Vale as Dory gen ts 
I fay P mis perpendicular to 4C ; and the Angle Open your Compafs to any corivenient Diftance; 


PC A, is equal to the Angle P AC, and fetting one Foor in B, crofs the Legs of the 
; Angle in. 40, ftrike an Ark below as at O, and 
Demonftration. removing the Compaf{s to 4, crofs the former Ark 


inthe Point , fo a Line drawn from B to O fiiall 
For the Triangle 2% hath all its Sides equal to} Biffect the Angle; 
thofe of X, and therefore muft have all its Angles 


alfo re{pectively equal to thofe in X: And then the] The Demonjtration is the fame with that of the laf? 
Angle P mA = Pm, becaufe they are both right ; Problem. rue 
: PRES. gine G gg ISSUANT, 


juUD 


ISSUANT, a Term in Heraldry, when 4 
Lion, or other Beaft, is drawn in a Coat © 
Arms juft iffuing out of the Bottom Line of any 
Chief, Feffe, Sc. but if it come out of the Mid- 
dle of any Ordinary, they call it Naiffant ; that 
is, Na/cent, juft coming out as it were from the 
Womb. 

ISSUE, a Term in Common Law, having 
divers Applications ; fometimes “tis taken for the 
Children begotten between a Man and his Wife ; 
fometimes for Profits. growing from Amercia- 
ments or Fines; and fometimes from Profits of 
Lands or Tenements ;:fometimes. for that Point 
of Matter depending’in Suit, whereupon the Par- 
ties join, and put their Caufe to the Trial of the 
Jury : And yet in all thefe ir hath but one Signi- 
cation, which is an Effect of a Caufe proceeding, 
as the Children be the Effect of the Marriage be- 
tween the Parents: The Profits growing to the 
King or Lord, from the Pumfhment of any Man’s 
Offence, is the Effect of his Tranfgreflion: The) 
Point referred to the Trial of Twelve Men, is the 
FEfe& of Pleading or Procefs. 

Ifue in this laft Signification, is either General 
or Special. ae 

General Ifue, feemeth to be that whereby 1t 1s 
referred to the Fury to bring in their Verdict, whe- 
ther the Defendant hath done any fuch thing as 
the Plaintiff layeth to his Charge. 


For Example : 


If it be an Offence againft any Statute, and the 
Defendant plead, Not Guilty ; this being put to the 
Jury, is called, The General Iffue. 

And if a-Man complain of a private Wrong, 
which the Defendant denieth, and pleads no 
Wrong nor Diffeifin, and if this be referred to the 
Jury, it is likewife the General Iffue. 

The Special Iffue then muft be thar, when 
Special Matters being alledged by the Defen- 
dant in his Defence, both Parties joyn there- 
npon, and fo grow rather to a Demurrer, if it be 
Queftio Furis, or to Trial by the Jury, if ic be 
Quaftio Fatt. 

ISTHMUS, in Geography, is a little Neck or 
Part of Land joining a Peninfula to the Continent. 

ISTHMUS, in Anatomy, according to fome, 
js that Part which lies betwixt the Mouth and the 
Guller, like a Neck of Land ; alfo the Ridge that 
feparates the Noftrils. 

ITINERARIUM, isa Chyrurgeon’s Inftrument, 
which being fixed in the Urinary Paffage, fhews 
the Neck or Sphincter of the Bladder, that an Inci- 
fion may be more furely made to find out the Stone : 
»Tis ufually thruft upthro’ the Cavity of a Fiftu- 
lous Catheter, which faves it from wounding the 
Urethra as it goes. 

ITHMOIDEA Offa: fee Ethmoides. 

JUBA, a Botanick Word, fignifying a {oft loofe 
Beard, which hangs at the Ends of the Husks of 
{ome Plants of the Frumentaceous Kind ; as particu- 
larly in Adilet. ’ 

JUDGE and Fudges, have all heir Commiffions 
bounded with this Limitation, Faéturi quod ad 
jupitiam pertinet fecundum legem & confuetudinem 
Anglia. " 

‘The Fudge’ at his Creation takes this Oath, 
“ That he fhall indifferently minifter Juftice to all 
“them that fhall have any Suit or Plea before 
“him; and this he fhall not forbear to do, tho* 
“ the King by his Letters, or by exprefs Word of 
“ Mouth, fhould command the contrary, &e, - 
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JUDGMENT, in Law, is the Cenfure of the 


Judges fo called, and is the very Voice and Final 
Doom of the Law, and therefore is always taken 
for unqueftionable Truth, 


Of Judgments, fome are Final, and fome Not 


Final: fee Coke and Littleton, Fol.-39. 


JUDGMENT, Mr, Lock defines to be a Fa- 


culty of feparating carefully one from another, 
thofe Idea’s whereitrany, even the leaft Difference 
can be found, thereby to avoid being mifled by 
Similitude and by Affinity, to take one thing for 
another. 


Others define it to be that Action of the Mind, 


by which affembling together feveral Idea’s, we 
either deny or affirm This to be That. 

Thus, confidering the Idea of the Earth, and the > 
Idea of Roundnefs, we affirm or deny the Earth to 
be Round. 


JUGALE Os, the fame that Zygoma. 
JUGULAR-VEINS, are thote Veins which go 


towards the Skull by the Neck; and are of two 
forts, viz. External and Internal, 


The External Fugulars afcend on the Outfide of 


the Neck, and are ufually open’d where one is let 
Blood in that Part for any Diftemper in the Head, 
Quinfey, Ge. 


The Internal Fugulars arife from the Subclavian, 


by the fides of the Wind-pipe, and pajling along 
the Skull in two Branches, are difperfed thro’ the 
Dura Mater, €Sc. 


JUGULUM, the fame that Furcula, 
JULAP, from the Greek Cardone, ofr, as {ome 


fay, from the Perfick Word Fuleb, which fignifies 
a fweet Potion; is a grateful Medicine compofed 
of Diftilled Waters, Spirits, 3c. and {weetened to 
the Parient’s Palate with Sugar, or fome agreeable 


Syrup. 
TULIAN-YEAR, isthe Old Account of the Year, 
inftinted by Fulius Ca/ar, which to this Day we 
ufe in England, and call it the Gld Style, in Contra- 
diftinétion to the: New Account, framed by Pope 
Gregory, which is Eleven Days before ours, and is 
called the New Style. 
JULIAN-PERIOD, is a Cycle of 7980 Con- . 


(ecutive Years, produced by the continual Multi- 
plication of the three Cycles, viz. That of the 
Sun of 28 Years, that of the Moon of 19 Years, 
and that of the IndiGion of 15 Years ; fo that 


this Epocha, although but Artificial or feign’d, . 


(and which was the Invention ef the famous 


‘Fulius Scaliger) is yer of very good Ufe; in that 


every Year within the Period, is diftinguifhable 
by a certain peculiar Character ; for the Year of 
the Sun, Moon, and IndiGion will not be the fame 
again, ‘till the whole 7980 Yeats be revolved : 
Scaliger fix’d the Beginning of this Period 764 
Years before the Creation. 


For the finding the Year of the Julian Period, 
you have this Rule, 


Multiply the Solar Cycle by 4845, the Lunar by 
4200, and the IndiGion by 6916 ; 


Then divide the Sum of Products by 7980, 
and the Remainder of the Divifion (without hav- 
ing Regard to the Quotient) fhall be the Year 
enquired after. 


Example. 


Let the Cycle of the Sun be 3, of the Moon 4, 
and of the Indiétion 5. ; ; ; 
. tin Maltply 
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Multiply 8485 by 3, ‘twill be 14535 ; and 4200 
by 4 == 16800; and 6916 by 5, gives 35580. 

The Sum of the Products is 65915, which di- 
vided by 7890, gives 8in the Quote, and leaves 
2075 for a Remainder, which is the Year of the 
Fulian Period. - ; 

JULUS,, is 4 Botanick Word for thofe Catalins, 
as fome call them, or long Wormlike Tufts, or 
Palms, as they are called in Willows, which atthe 
Beginning of the Year grow out of, and hang pen- 


dulous down from Hazels, Wallnut-Trees, &e. 


- The Accurate Mr. Ray thinks them tobe a kind 
of Collection of the Stamina of the Flowers of the 
Tree ; becaufe in Fertile Trees and Plants they 
have abundance of Seminal Veffels or Seed- Pods. 
_ JUPITER: The Proportion of fupiter to our 
Earth, is about 60 to 1. 
The Periodical Time of Fupiter’s Revolution a- 
bout the Swi, is in the Space of r2 Years, or 4380 
ays ; and he revolves round his Axis in the Space 
of no Hours ; which very {wift Motion may caufe 
shat Excefs of his Equatorial Diameter above his 
Polar, which you will find below ; whereas in the 
Sun and Moon, which take, the one 27, the other 
28 Daysin their Revolution round their Axis, there 
is no {uch Inequality becween their Polar and Equa- 
torial Diameters obferved. 
The Mean Diftance of Fupiter from the Sun, 
according to Kepler 519650 ; to Bullialdus 522520; 
according to the Periodical Time of its Revolution 
520116 : Such Parts of which the Mean Diftance 
between the Earth and Sun is Looo00 ; that is, a- 
bout 280862640 Englifh Miles. 
_. According to Mr. Caffins, Fupiter’s greateft Di- 
ftance from the Earth is 142919; his mean Di- 
ftance 115000 ; and leaft Diftance 87082 Semi- 
diameters of the Earth. . 
". And the Diameter of Fupiter is equal to 27 and 
a Half Semi-diametersofthe Earth,  .. , i, 
_., Wherefore the Globe of Jupiter muft be greater 
than that of the Earth by 2460 times, 
. The Semi-diameter of Jupiter, feen from the 
Sun, is bur 19 Seconds, fs, 
_ In the Year 1664, Campani by the help of an 
excellent Telefcope) obferved certain Prorube- 
rances and Inequalities in the Surface of this Pla- 


Rete’ 

He {aw alfo in his Body the Shadows of his Sa- 
tellites, and followed them with his Eye till he faw 
them go off the Disk. 

, Inthe fame Year, AZay the gth, 2 Hours, P. M. 
Mr. Hook, with a Telefcope of 12 Foot, obferved a 
{mali Spot in the biggeft of the three obfcurer Belts 
of Fupiter.; and within two Hours after he found 
that the faid Spot had moved. from Eaft to Weft 
about half the Length of the Diameter of Fupiter. 
Mr. Cafing obferved allo, near the fame Time, a 
pernanen Spot in the Disk of Fupizer ; by whofe 
elp he not only found that Fupiter turns about up- 
on his own Axis, but alfo the Time of fuch Con- 
verfion, : which-he eftimates to be 9 Hours, and 56 
Minutes. ue 

Which was alfo confirmed by better Obfervati- 

ons of a Spotin the Year 1691. sine 
The Equatorial Diameter of Fupiter to his Po- 
lar one, Sit I/? Newton computes to be as 40  t039.F. 

Captain Halley, in his Preface to his Catalogue 
of the Southern Stars, faith, That he found Fupiter 
to move fwifter than he is fuppofed to do by the 
-Aftronomical Tables. ©. ‘it 

The fame Learned Perfon thinks, That the Rea- 
fon of the Error (of about 3 or 4 Minutes in Time) 
of the Tables in calculating the Eclipfes of the Sa- 


tellites, arifes from fome {mall Excentricity in the 
Motion of the Planet, and from the Oval Figure 
of his Body newly mentioned, whofe quick Rora- 
tion round his Axis by the Vis Centifuga, dilates his 
Equinottial Parts, and makes his Meridians much 
Elliptical, foas to be difcernable by. the Telefcope. 

The Sun’s Heat in Fupiter, is ar moft not above 
one twenty fifth part of what it is with us 3 and 
confequently ‘twould be very uncomfortable living 
there (if at all poffible) for Men of our Conftitu.. 
tion ; and yet fome-are very fond of thinking Ju- 
piter an excellent Place to live in. 

The Diftance of Fupiter from the Sun, is above 
five times as great as that ofthe Earth from the Sun, 
(fee Gregory's Aftron.) and confequently the Diame- 
ter of the Sun to any Eye in Fupiter, will be not 
a fifth part of what it appears tous, and therefore 
his Disk will be above 25 times lefs, and in the 
fame Proportion will his Light and Heat be. 

The Artificial Day and Night (each of 5 Hours) 
is of the fame length in Fupiter all over his Surface ; 
becaufe the Axis of his Diurnal Revolution, is 
neatly at Right Angles to the Plane of his Annual 
Orbit round the Sun. ; 

Although Jupiter hath four Primary Planets be- 
low him ; yet an Eye placed there, and of no fhar- 
per Sight than one of ours, could never behold any 
one of them, unlefs as Spots tranfiting over the 
Sun's Disk, when they happen to be between the Jo- 
vial Eye and the Sun: For Mars, which goes fur- 
theft of all fromthe Sun, will notin Fupiter be feen 
above 18 Degrees from him ; and fince that Planet 
is but {mall, and reflects bur a weak Light, foneac 
the Sun it cannot be vifible :, So that Saturn is the 
only Planet that can be feen in Fupiter, except his 
own four Moons or Satellites. 

The Sun’s Parallax feen from Fupiter, will {carce 
be fenfible any more than Saturn's ; neither being 
much above 20 Seconds ; fo that the Sun’s appa- 
rent Diameter in Fupiter will, not be above 6. Mi- 
nutes : Bur the outermoft, of his Satellites will ap- 
pear almoft as great as the Moon doth to us 5 02x. 
of five times the Diameter, and 25 times the Disk 
of the Sun, feen from the fame Planet ; and if the 
other Sarellitesare not le{s than the outermoft, they 
will yet appear much greater, (and the Learneh 
Mr. Huygens conceives them not much lefs than our * 
Earth) and gives the Planet a good Light in the 
Nights, which alfo can never there be very long. 

Dr. Gregory, (from whence this comparative. A- 
ftronomy is collected), faith alfo, That an Aftro- 
nomer placed in Jupiter, would eafily compare 
the Diftances of the four inferior Planets with the 
Diameters of Fupiter, as we do the: Diftances of 
us from the Planets, by comparing them with the 
Diameter of the Earth : And this would be done 
as to the four neareft ones, eafier than we compute 
the Diftance of the Moon by the Earth’s Diame- 
ter; for the Horizontal Parallax of the, remoteft 
of the Planets feen from. Fupiter, is above twice as 
great as the Horizontal Parallax of..the Moon feen 
from the Earth, and therefore muft be very, fenfi- 
ble and confiderable. And tho’ the Globe,of, Fu- 
piter be vaftly large, in comparifon of our Earth, 
yet the Sun’s Parallax, when. he’s beheld from Fupi- 
ter, will not be quite 20 Seconds, and confequent- 
ly fearce fenfible : Nor will the.Parallax of.,S4- 
turn, (though. when in Oppofition to the Sua, and 
nextto, Fupiter) be much greater; and. therefore 


“twill be very. difficult for the fovial Aftronomer-to 


eftimate the Diftance of Saturn; or of the Sun,.fram 
thar Planet. uo 
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ble Diftance from the Nodes: And the inferior of 
thefe Satellites, though the Sun to a Spectator nx 
Fupiter, be at his greateft Diftance-from their Nodes, 
are neverthelefs Eclipfed, and Eclipfe the Sun ; but 
the remoteft of them ia this Cafe, for two Years 
together, efcapes falling into Fupiter’s Shadow, and, 
Jupiter into its Shadow ; and the Phenomena of 
partial Eclipfes in the intermediate Times and Pla- 
ces, will be apparent to a Spectator in Fupiter. Far- 
ther, it fometimes happens here, that one Moon E- 
clipfes another, whofe Phatfis is fometimes very dif- 
‘ferent, nay, contrary to the Eclipfe of a Moon, fal- 
ling into the Shadow of Jupiter, which was de- 
{cribed above ; for in this the Oriental Limb is 
firft darkened, and the Occidental Limb emerges 
laft; bur in others of them the Occidental Limb 
is firft darkened, and the Oriental Limb emerges 
laft ; and in others contrarily. 

The Shadow of Fupiter, though it go far beyond 
its Satellires, yet does not reach any other Planet, 
as the Shadow of all other primary Planets do ; for 
noother Planet, except Saturn, could be immerged 
in it, tho’ it was infinite ; but the Shadow of Fupz= 
ter cannot reach Saturn, except the Diameter of 
Fupiter were half the Diameter of the Sun, and it 
is {carce 3 of it. 

If the Surface of Fupiter were chiefly Water, 
and we fuppofe the Seas there to be Navigable, the 
Sailors would have great Advantages, as well be- 
caufe the Nights are very fhort, and very light 
from the Numbers ef their Moons ; as becaule thefe 
Moons would be of fingular ufe to em in directing 
their Courfes, 

For from thofe manifold Eclipfes, the Longitude 
of a Place would be eafily determined, and Hydro- 
graphical Tables accurately conftructed, which is 
very Advantageous in fo vafta Globe as that of 
Fupiter ; whole Surface being Centuple, (nay, ac- 
cording to Hugens, 400 times as much) the Surface 
of the Earth would render its Menfuration very 
laborious : But the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, 
occafion’d by thefe four Moons, (for the Force of 
the Sun would be very little there) would be very 
different, and befides, would be very difficultly 
brought to a Calculation. 

JURATS, are in the Nature of Aldermen, for 
Government of their feveral Corporations : As the 
Mayor and Furats of Maidftone, Rye, Winchelfea, 
3c. So Ferfey hath a Bayliff and Twelve Furats, 
or {worn Affiftants, to Govern the Ifland. 

JURISDICTION, is a Dignity which a Man 
hath conferred on him to do Juftice in Cafes of 
Complaint. 

JURIS Urrum, is a Writ that lieth for the In- 
cumbent, whofe Predeceffor hath alienated his 
Lands or Tenements. 

JUROR. is one of thofe twenty four or twelve 
Men, which are {worn to deliver a Truth upon 
fuch Evidence as fhall be given them touching the 
Matter in queftion. 


Indeed, if he can difcover that Fupiter moves 
round the Sun, he may be able (as the Doctor 
fhews, Prop. 3.) to determine the Ratio of the Di- 
ftance of Fupiter and Saturn from the Sun, other- 
wife not. 

Our Fovial Aftronomer therefore, by the Help of 
his Senfes, would diftinguith two kinds of Planets ; 
four nearer to him, which are the Satellites, and 
two (asthe Sun and Saturn) more remote ; and 
thefe latter would appear with a leffer Diameter, 
the former with a greater : Of the remoteft, the 
Sun would appearin a Diameter about fix Minutes, 
but the Diamerer of Saturn would {carce be ; of a 
Minute. 

Of the four nearer Planets or Satellites, the 
Fourth would appear to an Eye in Jupiter of the 
Bignefs the Moon doth to us; that is, with a Dia- 
meter five times greater, and a Disk twenty five 
times greater than the San doth there: Befides, the 
four nearet, and apparently greater ones, will be 
diftinguifhed from the more remote and leffer ones, 
in this, That in the nearer Planets, the Squares of 
the Periodick Times, are as the Cubes of their Di- 
ftances from the Center of Fupiter ; which would 
by no means be true, if any one of the greater 
‘were compared with any one of the leffer. And 
although the nearer thefe Planets are, they appear 
the greater ; yet the Sun will be immenfely more 
bright than they ; for from their Faces, which de- 
pend upon their Situation, with refpect to the Sun, 
they will appear like fo many Moons : From 
whence a Spectator in Fupiter will have four kinds 
of Months, according to the Number of Moons. 
There will be contained above 2407 of the leaft 
Months in a Year, and about half the Number of 
Months nextto thefe : The Number of the Months 
‘of the third Satellire contain’d in a Year, will be 
nearly fubduple of the fecond, or fubquadruple of 
the firft ; and the Months of the greateft will be 
about 254 : So thar although the Notation of 
Time be much mote ittricate in Fupiter, by reafon 
of the great Number of Days which their Year 
contains ; yet ic is much facilitated by thefe four 
kinds of Months ; for in the leaft Month there are 

‘only 4 Days and a Quarter, but in the greateft 
»fomething more than 40. 

Befides, thefe Moons fuffer an Eclipfe when they, 
beifig ‘in Oppofition to the Sun, happen to fall into 
the Shadow of Fupiter ; and again, when they, (be- 
ing in ‘Conjunction with the Sun, project their Sha- 
dows to Fupiter, they make an Eclipfe of the Sun 
“to an Eye placed in thar Region of Fupiter, where 
the Shadow falls (which Region isa very {mall part 
of Fipiter's Surface) juft as our Moon does : But 
becaufe the Orbits of thofe Moons about Fupiter, 
arein a Plane which is inclined to, or makes an 
Angle with Fupiter’s Orbit about the Sun, and are 
all of them nearly in the fame Plane, excepting the 
fecond, which deviates a little ; upon this Account, 
I fay, their Eclipfes are Central, and confequently 
moft lafting, when the Sun is in one of the Nodes JURY, in Common Law, fignifies either twen- 
of thofe’ Moons : But when the Sun is out of this| ty four or twelve Men {worn to enquire. of the 
Pofition, the Eclipfes may be Total, though not Cen- | Matter of Fact, and declare the Truth upon fuch 
tral, becaufe the Breadth of $upiter’s Shadow, is Evidence as fhall be delivered them touching the 
nearly decuple the Breadth of any of the Satellites ;| Matter in Queftion : Of which Fury fome may, 
and the apparent Diamétet of any of thofe Moons, | and fome may not be impannel'd : See F. N. B. 
is nearly quintuple the apparent Diamerer of the Sun. | Fol. 165. ; ‘. 
And this remarkable Inequality of the Diameters,| In England there are three forts of Trials, v#z- 
and the {mall Inclination the Plane of the Orbits of| one by Parliament, another by Bartle, and the 
the Satellires has to the Plane of Fupiter’s Orbit third by Affize or Jury. : : 

round the Sun, isthe Reafon why in each Revolu- The Trial by 4ffize, (be the Action Civil or Criy 

tion there happens Eclipfes both of the Satellites |‘minal, Publick or Private, Perfonal or Real) is ree 

and of the Sun, though the Sun be at a confidera- ferre 
bd 


fo paffeth the Judgment. 

This jury Msi, only ufed in Circuits of Juftices 
Errant, but alfo in other Courts and Matters of Of. 
fice: And though it appertains to moft Courts of 
the.Common Law ; yer it is moft notorioufly in 
the Half-year Courts of the Juftices Errants, com- 
monly called, the Great afizes ; and’ in the Quar- 
ter-Seilions, and in them ir is moft ordinarily cal- 
led a Fury, and thar in a Civil Caufe ; whereas in 
other. Courts ‘tis ufnally called an Ingueft, and in 
the Court-Baron, a Fury of the Homage. 

In the General Affixe there are ufually many Furies, 
becaufe there be ftore of Caufes both Civil and Cri- 
minai commonly to be tried 3 whereof one is cal- 
fed, Tie Grand Fury, and the reft Petit Juries ; where- 
of it feemeth there fhou!d be one in every Hundred. 

The Grand Fury confifts of Twenty four Grave 
and Subftantial Gentlemen, or fome of the better 
fort of Yeomen, chofen indifferently by the Sheriff 
‘out of the whole Shire, to confider of all Bills of 
Indictment preferred co the Court ; which they do 
either approve, by writing upon them, Billa Vera ; 
or difallow, by indorfing Iznoramus. Such as they 
do approve, if they touch Life and Death, are fur- 
ther referred to another ¥uy to be confidered of, 
becaufe the Cafe is of {uch Importance ; but others 
of lighter Moment, are upon their Allowance, 
without more Work, fined by the Bench; except 
the Party traverfe the Indictment, or challenge ir 
for Infufficiency, or remove the Cauleto a higher 
Court by Certiorard ; in which two former Cafes 
it is referred to another Fury; and in the latter, 
tran{mitted to a higher : And prefently upon the 
Allowance of this Bull by the Grand Inqueft, a 

an is faid to be indi@ted : Such as they difallow 
are delivered to the Bench, by whom they are 


forthwith cancelled or torn. 


The Petit Fury confifts of Twelve Men at the 
Jeaft, and are empannelled as well upon, Criminal, 
as upon Civil Canfes: 
ces of Life and Death, 


foner, if he be found Guilty, is faid to be Convie- 
ted, and fo afterwards receiveth, Judgment and 
Condemnation ; or otherwife is acquitted and fer 
free. Thofe that pafs upon Civil Caufes Real, are 


all, or fo many as can conveniently be had, of the 


fame Hundred whete the Land ot Tenement in 
Queftion doth lie, being four at the leaft ; and they, 
upon due Examination, bring in’ their Verdict 
either for the Demandant or Tenant, 
JURY-MAST, fo the Seamen call whatever 
they fet up in the room of a Matt loft in a Fight, or 
by a Storm; which, if they can fave it, fome 
great Yard, which they put down into the Step of 
that loft Maft, faftening it into the Partners, and 
fitting to it the Miffen, 


fhift to fail with it inftead of the Maft which they 
have loft. feet 

JUSTICE, fignifies him that is deputed by the 
King to do Right by way of Judgment. Of thefe 
Fuftices there are divers forts in England ; of the 
manner of whofe Creation, with other Appurte- 
nances, read Fortefcue, Cap. 51, 

JUSTICE of the Common-Pleas, is a Lord by 
his Office, and with his Aififtanrs Originally did hear 
and determine all Caufes at the Common Law ; 
that is, «all Civil Caufes between Common Perfons, 


Thofe that pafs upon Offen- 
do bring in their Verdi, 
either Guilry, or nor Guilty ; whereupon the Prj- 


: thority he can hold 
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ferred for the Fact to a Jury, and as they find it, | as well Perfonal as Real ; 


of the Foref?, 
Foreft, is a Lord by his Office, and hears and deter. 
mines all Offences within the Foreft, committed a. 
gainft Venifon or Vert : OF thefe there be two, 
whereof one hath JurifdiGion over all Forefts on 
this Side Trene, the other of all beyond. 

JUSTICE of the King’s-Bench, is a Lord by his 
Office while he enjoys it, and the Chief of the 
reft :; His Office (efpecially) is to hear and deter. 
mine all Pleas of the Crown, viz. fuch as concern 
Offences committed againft the Crown, Dignity, 
and Peace of the King ; as Treafons, Felonies, 
Mayhems, and fuch-like : He alfo, with his Ati. 
ftants, heareth all Perfonal Actions, and Real alfo, 
if they be incident to his Jurifdiction, 

JUSTICES of Affize, are {uch as were wont by 
Special Commiffion to be fent into this or thar 
County, to take Affizes for the Eafe of the Sub. 
jects ; for whereas thefe Adtions pals always by 
Jury, fo many Men might not, without great Da- 
mage and Charge, be brought up to London, and 
therefore Juftices for this Purpofe, by Commiffion 
particularly authorifed, were {ent down to them 
And twice every Year they go the Circuit, by two 
and two, through all England, difpatch their feveral 
Bufineffes by feveral Commiffions 3 for they have 
one Commiffion to take Affizes, another to deliver 
Gaols, and another of Oyer and Terminer, &e, 

JUSTICES in Eyre, are thofe who were {ent 
with Commiffion into divers Counties to hear 
Caufes, efpecially thofe thar were termed Pleas of 
the Crown: And this was done for the Eafe of the 
People, who would elfe have been hurried to the 
King’s- Bench, if the Canfe were too high for the 
County-Court. 

JUSTICES of Gaol- Delivery, are fach as are fent 
with Commiffion to hear and determine all Caufes 
appertaining to fuch, as for any Offence are caft 
into the Gaol. 

JUSTICES of Nig Prius, are now all one with 
Fuftice of Affize ; for it isa common Adjournment 
of a Caufe in the Common-Pleas, to put it of to 
fuch a Day, Nift prius jufticiarsi venerint ad eas pare 
tes ad capiendas Affifas : And upon this Claufe of 
Adjournment, they are called Fuftices of Nifi Prius, 
as well as Fuftices of Afize, by reafon of the Writ 
or Action they have to deal in, 

JUSTICIES of Oyer and Terminer, were Juftices 
deputed upon fome fpecial or extraordinary Occa- 
fion, to hear and determine fome peculiar Caufes. 

JUSTICES, is a Writ dire&ed to the Sheriff, 
for the difpatch of Juftice in fome Special Caufe,' 


| of which he cannot by his ordinary Power hold 
or fome leffer Yard, with | 


Sails and Ropes, as they can, they make a hard | 


Plea in his County-Court. 

By this Writ Fufiicies, the Sheriff may hold 
Plea of a great Sum ; whereas of his ordinary Au- 
no Pleas, but of Sums under 
forty Shillings. ; 

JUXTA-POSITION, is the ranging the Partil 
cles or Corpufcles of any mix'd Body into fuch an 
Order, Pofition, or Situation, that the Particles 
being contiguous to one another, fhall determine ot 
denominate a Body to be of fuch a Figure or Na- 
ture, or to be indued with fuch Properties as are 
the proper Refult- of fuch a Configuration and Dif- 


pofition of Parts, 
| 
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for the Halliards, and one for the Top-Ropes. They 


are wfually fhaped into the Form of fome Head 3 one 
of them ftandeth aft the Main-maft, and therefore 
is called the Main-Knight ; the other ftandeth aba ft 
the Fore-maft on the fecond Deck ; and this is cal. 
led the Fore-Knight, 

KNIGHT-SERVICE was a Tenure, whereby 
feveral Lands in this Nation were held of the King, 
which drew after it Homage, Efcuage, Wardhhip, 
Marriage, €Jc. bur raken away by 12 Car. Il, 
cap. 24. \ ; 

KNOTS ; there are two forts of Knots ufed at 
Sea, onethey call aBowlin- Knot, becanfe by this Knor 


ante. - * - ; . 
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the Bowlin Bridles ate faftened to the Cre 
This is very faft, and will not flip. 

The other is 4 Hale. Knot, whichis a round Knob 
or Knot, made with 3 Strands of a Rope ; this Knot 
ferves for the Top/ail-Sheets and Stoppers, 

The Divifions alfo- of the Log.Line ate called 
Knots: Thefe are ufually feven Fathom, or forty 
two Feet afunder, but they fhould be Fifty Feer:; 
and then as many Knots as the Log-Line runsout 
in half a Minute, fo many Miles doth the Ship 
fail in an Hour ; fuppofing her to keep going ar 
any equal Rate, and allowing for Yaws, Lees 
way, Gc, See Log. 
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ABEL, is a long thin Brafs Rulet, with a 
{mall Sight at one end, and a Center-hole. 
at the other ; commonly ufed with a Tan- 

gent-line on the Edge of a Circumferenter, to take 

Altitudes, €3o, 

LABIA LEPORINA, 
fon of their ill make will 
fome call Roftra leporina ; we Hare Lips. 

LABIAL Letters, are (by the Grammarians) ac- 
counted fuch, as in their Pronunciation require 
chiefly the Ufe of the Lips to form their Sound, 

LABORANT, he thar attends on and works 
under a Chymift, while he is about any Procefs or 
Experiment. : 

LABORALTS, in the Common Law, isa Writ 
that lies againtt fuch as having not whereof to live, 
do refufe to {erve ; or for him that refufeth to ferve 
in Summer where he ferved in Winter. 

LABORATORY, or Elaboratory, a Room fitted 
on purpofe for Chymical Operations, and furnifhed 


with Variety of Furnaces and Inftruments neceffary 
to that Art, 


LABYRINTH, is the Second (fome fay the 
Third) Cavity of the Ear, hollowed in the Os Pe- 
trofum ; and is made of three winding femi-cir- 
cular Pipes, which open by five Orifices into the 
Veftibulum. 

LAC LUNA, or Flores Argenti, isthe Chymifts 
Word for a white porous friable Earth, infipid, but 
diffoluble in Water, which it will tinge with a milky 
Colour : It is a Sublimate from a Matter commonly 
found in Silver Mines, whence the Name, 

LACERTUS: fee Brachium. 

LACHRYMALE Punéium, vel Foramen, is am 
Hole in the Nofe, by which the Matter or Liquor 
of the Tears’ paffes to the Noftrils. If this Hole 
grow hard and brawny, from an Ulcer in one of 
the Glandules at the Cornets of the Eyes, thence 
arifes a Fiftula Lachrymalis. ; 

LACHRYMA&, are a Moifture which is fepa- 
rated by the Glandules of the Eye to moiften the 
Eyes ; which if it be too much, fo that it cannot be 
received by the Pun&uim Lachiymale, it falls from the 
Eyes in Drops, and is called Tears, ; 

Whatever alfo is ftrained through, and drops out 
naturally, is let out by Incifion, from any Part of 


a Plant, whether it be Gum, Rofin, Oil, Ge. is called 
Lachryme, 


_ LACONICUM, Caldarium and Alfa, or Baineum 
gereum, was formerly a Cellar made to provoke 
Sweat; which was done by an Hor Vapour, ora 
Dry Heat included therein, Blanchard, 


are fuch Lips, as by réa- 
not come together, which 
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LACTEAL Veins, or Veffels : fee Vafa Labeda: 

LACTUCIMINA, the fame thar Apthe, 

LACTUMIA, the fame that Achores. 

LACUNAR, in Architecture, is an arched Roof 
or Cieling, more-efpecially the Planking or Floor: 
ing above the Portico’s, 

LACUNA, are little Pores or Paffages in the 
Vagina of the Womb, but no where greater than in 
the lower Part of the Urinary Paffage: There flows 
a cettain ferous piruitous Matter outof thefe Dudus’s, 
which lubricates the Vagina, 

LADDERS in a Ship, are ufually Three + The 
Entring-L adder is in the Woafte, and made of Wood. 
The Second is the Gallery-Ladder, made of Ropes; 
and hung oyer the Galleries and Stern of Ships, and 
are to enter by the Stern of the Ship, out of the Boar; 
when the Weather is foul, and the Sea high. The 
Third, viz, Bole/prit-Ladders are at the eak-Head 
made faft over the Bolt{prit, to ger upon it; and 
are only ufed in great Ships. 

LADLE, an Inftrument to. load gteat Guns 
with Powder. It ought to be fo proportioned, that 
two Ladles-full may charge the Piece: Therefore 
their Breadth muft be 2. Diameters of the Shot ; and 
their Length for double-fortified Cannon 2 and 4 
of the Shot ; for ordinary Cannon it muft not 
exceed 2; but fer Culvyerins and Demi-Culverins, 
it may be three Diameters of the Shot; and 3 
and for leffer Piéces, in order to load at twice ¢ 
If you would load at once, this Length of the 
Ladle muft be doubled 3 and obferve this, That 
a Ladle 9 Balls in Length, and 2 Balls in Breadth; 
will hold juft the. Weight of the Iron Shot in 
Powder, 

LAMBITIVE, a pectoral Medicine, to be lick’d 
off the End of a piece of Licorice-ftick, the fame 
with Eclegma: which fee. 

LAMBOIDES, is the backward Suture of the 
Brain, fo called, from its Likenefs to the Letrer KG 
Lambda, ; 

LAMELL &, are the little thin Plates, confticuted 
by a Net-work of vety {mall Fibres, of which the 
Shells of Shell-fifhes confift, or are compofed. 

LAMINA, the Plates or Tables of the Skull, 
being two in Number ; whereof the outer is thicker 
and {moother ; but the inner more hatd, and fur. 
rowed on its inner Surface. 

LAMPADIAS, a kind of bearded Comet, re- 
fembling a burning Lamp, being of feveral fhapes ; 
for fometimes its Flame or Blaze runs tapering 
upward like unto a Sword, and fometimes it ig 
double or triple-pointed, ae 

LAN. 
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LANCETTE, is a Chyrurgeon’s little Knife, | jointed, Bones, to keep them in their Places.when 
they are fet, and to bind the Parts clofe together. 

LARBOARD, . the Left-hand fide of a Ship, 
when you ftand with your Face to the Head. 

LARCENY, in Law, is a wrongful raking 
away another Man’s Goods, with a Mind to fteaj 
them ; andin refpect ofthe Thing ftollen, is of two 
forts, viz. Great, which.is called Theft simple, where 
the Things ftollen exceed the Value of Twelve 
Pence, and that is Felony : and Petit Larceny, when 
the Goods ftollen exceed not the Value of Twelve 
Pence... . % ont ] 

LARGE: The Sea-men fay,.a Ship goes or {ails 
Large, when fhe goes neither before the Wind, nor 
upon a Wind, burt as it were quartering between 
both. Wherefore Large, Quartering, Veering, Lask- 
ing, ot Reomer, are all of the fame Signification, 

LARMIER, a flat (quare Member in Architedure, 
which is placed on the Cornice below the Cymatium, 
and jets out fartheft ; being fo called from its Ufe, 
which is to difperfe the Water, and to caufe it to 
fall at a Diftance from the Wall, Drop by Drop, or 
as it were by Tears : for Larme in French fignifies a 
Tear: fee Corona. 

LARYNGOTOMIA, the fame with Broncho- 


tomia. 


ftraight-pointed, two-edged ; ufed in, opening 
Veins, curting of Fiftula’s, opening of the Funda- 
ment, Yard, or Womb that is fhur. 

LAND-Fall, a Sea-Term, fignifying to fall in 
with the Land: Thus when a Ship out at Sea, ex- 
mets to fee Land ina litre time, and it fo happens 
that fhe doth, they fay, That they have made a good 
Land-fall. 

LAND-lIayed ; they fay, The Land is dayed, when 
a Ship is juft got out of Sight of the Land. 

LAND-l/ock’d: A Ship is faid to ride Land-lock'd 
when fhe is at Anchor in fach a Place where there 
is no Pointopen to the Sea ; forhar fhe is {afe from 
the Violence of Winds, and Tide. 

LAND-/fbat-in, is when another Point of Land 
hinders the fight of that which a Ship came from ; 
then they fay, The Land is (but im. 

LAND.-1», is when a Ship lies fo far off from the 
Shore, that fhe can but juft ken Land ; then fhe is 
faid to lie Land-to, 

LANGREL-Shot, is a fort of Shot ufed at Sea : 
It is made of two Bars of Iron, with a Joint in the 
middle; by which means it can be fhortened, and 
fo put the better into the Gun; and at each End 
there isan half Buller, either of Lead or Iron : when 
"tis difcharged, it flies out at length, and is of ufe| __ LARYNX, is properly the Head or Top of the 
to cut the Enemies Rigging, ©c. Wind-pipe, or Afpera Arterza ; and 1t confifts of 

“LANIS de crefcentia Wallie traducendis abfque | Five Cartilages. The Firft Pair is called Scutiform, 
Cuftuma, Ge. is a Writ that lieth to the Cuftomer becaufe fomething like a Shield, which conftirutes 
ofa Port, for the permitting one to pafs over Wools| the Protuberanee in the Neck, called Adam's Ap- 
without Cuftom, becaufe he hath paid Cuftom in| ple: The Second Pair is called Annular, becaute 16 
Tales before. is round like a Ring: The Third and Fourth Car- 

LANNIERS, or Lanniards, ina Ship, are (mall | tilage fome reckon but one ; but if the Membrane 
Ropes reeved into the Dead-mens-ees, of all the | be taken off, it appears to be Two, and 1S. called 
Shrowds and Chains : Their Ufe is to flacken, or fet Guttulis and Glotis : The Fifth is called Epiglottis, 
taright the Shrowds ; The Stays alfo of all Maj/ts are which covers the Opening of the Wind-pipe ar the 
fet taught by Lanniers: That Rope which faftens Top. Its Ufe is in the Formation of the Voice and 
the Stopper of the Halliards to them, is alfo called Refpiration. uri 
a’ Lannier. ; LASH, the Sea Word for binding up to the 

L’ANSPESADE, is an inferior Officer fubordi- Ship's fide, the Muskets, Buts of Water or Beer, 
nate to the Corporal, to affift him in his Duty, and | or Pieces of Timber to make Fifhes or {pare Top- 
fupply his Place whien he is abfent: He is exempt Mafts 5 or when any thing is thus faftened to the 
ufually from all common Duty, except the Rounds, Ship, tis called Lafhing. 
and Sentinels Perdue. ~ But the Lajfbers are properly thofe Ropes only 

LAPIDESCENT, thar which can turn any Body which bind faft the Tackles and the Breeches of 
intoa ftony Nature: Thus thofe Waters, which 
by having fome ftony Particles diffolved and {wim - 
ming in them, do in their Courfe depofite them on 
the Leaves, Grafs, Sticks, Jc. that they run over, 
and fo produce what are called Petrifications ; thefe 
are properly Lapidefcent Waters. 

LAPIS Infernalis : fee Infernal Stone. 

LAPIS Prunelle : fee Sal Prunella. 

LAPIS Medicamentofus, is made of two Ounces 
of Colcothar ; Litharge, Alom and Bole-armoniack, 
ofeach 4 Ounces, mingled and put into an ungla- 
zed Pan ; and then good Vinegar is poured upon it, 
ro cover it 2 Fingers Height : Cover it, and ler it 
ftand 2 Days in Digeftion ; then add 8 Ounces of 
Nitre, and 4 Ounces of Sal-armoniack 5 and fetting . 
the Pot over the Fire, evaporate all the Moifture ; LASSITUDO Uleerofa, is a Symptom ufually 
after which calcine the remaining Mafs, and keep attending the cold Fit of an_intermitting Fever, 
st for Ufe. °Tis diffolved in Water, when ufed, | confifting in a Sorenefs and Wearinefs of all the 

and isa famed Styptick.. Crolius gives a Defcription | Joints and Bones. ; 
of 2 Lapis Medicamentofus, but Lemery prefers this LATCHES, are thofe Parts of a Clock, which 
before it. : lock up and unlock the Work. 
LATERAL Equation, in Algebra, is fuch an one 
whofe Compofition fee in Lemery, ult. Edit. p. 429.) which hath but one Root ; whereas every Quadra- 
Ailfo another called The Philofopher’s Stone, ibid. tick hath 2, every Cubick 3 Roets, €c, And fuck 

LAQUBUS, in Chyrurgery, is a Band fo tied, | Equations can be determined and conftructed by 

thar if ir be atrea@ted, or preffed with Weight, it | the Interfection of two Right Lines, which is a 


fhuts up clofe + Its Ufe is to extend brokem or dit Compofition of t~f 1 = 2 Bur a Quadratick 
: canner 


within Board. 

LASHED, a Sea-Term, fignifying made faft: 
The Carpenter ought to take Care that there be 
fpare Yards Jafhed faft to the Ship’s fides 5 4. ¢ 
faftened there to ufe on Occafion. 

LASKETS, or Latches, are {mall Lines like Loops, 
faftened by fowing into the Bonnets and Drablers of 
a Ship ; in order to lace the Bonnets to the Courfes, 
or the Drablers to the Bonnets. 

LASKING, when a Ship fails neither by a Wind, 
nor directly before the Wind, fhe is faid togo Lask- 
ing ; which is much the fame as Veering, or going 
with a Quarterly Wind. 

LASSITUDE : fee Copus. 


the Ordnance, when they are haled or made faft 


le a le ee 


Line and ‘a Citcle cutting each other: See Wallis’s 
Algebra, p. 275. Engl. Edit. 


LATION, is the Tranflation ‘or Motion of'a'|. 


Body from one’ Place to another in a Right Line ; 
and fo is much the fame as Local’ Motion, 


LATISSIMUS: Dorf, o¢ Anifcalpror, or Terfer, | 


is a Mufcle(of the Arm, ‘which feceives irs firtt 


Appellation: from its large Dimenfions, it with its” 
Partner covering the whole Back; the Jatrer from’ 
the Ufe that is fometimes made of it: Its_thity, 


broad, tendinous Origination is continued: from 
the Seven Inferior ‘Spites of the Verrebra of ‘the 
Thorax, and all'thofe of thé *Loing and’ Supérior 
Parts ot the Os Sacrum,’ abd the! Pofterior Part 


of the Os Ilium’; beginning to gtow Carnous as] ° 


it pafits over the ‘Longiffimus’ Dorfi and Sacrolum- 
bus ; and in its Progrefs over the Curvated Part 
of the Ribs, it receives feveral® Faféiculi of flethly 
Fibres arifing from thence, which by\ their’ Con- 
junction compofe .a* thick” Body, © ftill “leffening 
it felf in itsDimenfions, as. it‘matches ‘towards 


the Axia ; and running over*the Inferior An-| | 


gle of the Scapula,: from. wHenéefomerimes’ does 
arife a Flefhy Part of it’; “which 1 have ob- 
ferved (fays M. Cowper) in thofe Bodies in whom 
the Teres Minor was abfent, is°at laft inferred, 
by a fhort, but flat ftfong’ Tendon, to the 'Os 
Humeri. ai39 SURG 
LATITAT, isa Writ whereby all Men in Per: 
fonal Actions »are called Originally to the King's. 
~ Bench: Andvithath this Name, ‘as fappofing that 
the Defendant doth: lurk andelie’ hid 5 and thete- 
fore being ferved with this Writ, he muft put in 
Security for his! Appearance atthe Day. And by 
this Writ, a Man being brought‘in, is committed 
to the Marfhal of the King’s-Bench 3 in.whofe Cu- 
ftody when he is, he may be: fuedupon an Action’ 
inthat Court. LE glinag 
LATITUDE ,of a ‘Place; is ati Arch of the 
Meridian of that) Place, intercepted berween its 
Aenith and, the Equator: Or ’tis‘an Arch of the 
Meridian, intercepted between the Pole and the 
Horizon ; and. therefore! called: the: Poles Height, 
5c, It’s counted.on the brazei Meridian on the 
Globes. |. ; 
LATITUDE, in Navigation; is the Diftance of 
a Ship from the Equinodtial, either North or South, 
and is.counted on the Meridian:: fo that if a Ship 
fail:towards the Equinodtial, fhe is faid to deprefs 
the Pele ; but if fhe fail from the Equino@ial, or 
from a leffer Latitude to a greater, the is faid to 
raife the Pole: And whenever a Ship {ails to or 


cannot bedetérmined or conftructed without a ftrait 


Water and Spirit of ‘Wine, 


from the Equino¢tial, either North or South, her 
Way gain‘d thus is called het Difference of La- 
titude. 

LATITUDE of a Star or Planet, is its Diftance 
from the Ecliprick, being an Arch’ of a Circle of 


Longitude, reckoned from the Ecliptick towards 
irs Poles. 


LATITUDE. Heliocentrick 
Heliacentrick. 

LATUS Re&um, a Term in Conicks, 
fame with the Parameter ; which fee. 
_ LATUS Tranfoerfum of the Hyperbola, is a 
Right Line lying between the Vertexes of the two 
Oppofite Seétions: Or that Part of the Common 
Axis which is between the Vertexes of the Upper 
and Lower Cone, as the Line ED inthe follow- 
ing Figure; where alfo Dd and Ee may be 
the Parameters, or Latus Rectiums, belonging to 
the two eppofite Se&tions GLRO, and OEOR, 


of a Planet: See 


being the 


sacar ES 


or 5 
TH waden ve Zo eee 


oO 


To this Latus Tranfoerfum an{wers the longeff — 
Diameter ‘in the Eltipfis, which Apollonius calls the 
Tranfverfe Axis or Diameter. c Be ip 
| LATUS Primarium, isa Right Line belonging 
to a Conick Seétion, drawn thro” the Vertex. of the 
Seétion of the Cone, and within it 3 as the Line EE 1 
or D D in the preceding Figure. **’*** were 
“LAVAMENTUM); the fame with Fobus! 

LAUDANUM; is: meant only’ of ‘a Medicine .. 
made of an Opiate, and ‘that they call an Opiate Lau-* 
danum, from its excellent Qualities, "Tis an Extract ~ 
of the finer and purer Part of Opium, ‘made with. 
and then evaporated to * ’ 
its due Confiftence + Of this rhéte are many ways, 
but Lemery’s feems the beft : See his Courfe of Chy='~ 
mifiry, laft Edit, pr618. si 

_ LAUNCH, in the Sea Phrafe; is to put out >” 
Thus they fay, Launch a Ship out of the Dock, or’ © 
out of the Key; Launch the Boat, Launch the Da. 
vid in or out ; Launch out the Capftan Bars. Alfo 
when they have hoifted up a Yard high enough, 
they fay, in another Senfe, Launch ho! that is, Hoift 
no more: Alfo in ftowing any thing in the Hould 
of aShip, they'cry, Launch aft of Launch forward on: 
{o when they are pumping, ifthe Pump fucks, they, 
{ay Launch ho! thacis, Pump nomore. 

LAWS of Motion : fee Motion, 

LAXATIVES, or Loofening Medicines, are thofe 
which, with their benign Particles, foftning and 
{couring the Inteftines, cleanfe them of their Ex- 
crements, 

LAY the Land, a Sea'Phrafe; which is ufed for 
failing out of Sight of Land; for then they fay, they 
have /aid the Land: And if another Point of Land 
exclude the Sight of a former, they fay, they have’ 
fhut the firft Land in. 

LEAP- YEAR, ot Biffextile, is evety fourth Year 
and fo called from: its Leaping a Day more that 
Year than ina Common Yéar: Fot in the Common 
Year any fixed Day of a Monch’changeth fuccef-"* 
fively the Day of the Week 5 but in the Leap-Year 
it skips or deaps over one Day. Sits, 

Note, The Common Year hath 345 Days in ir, 
but the Leap-Year 366, and then Febriary hathi29 
Days, which in Common Years hath but 28, 


To find the Leap-Year you have this Rules © 


Divide by 4.3 what's left fhall be, 
For LeapsYear o ; for paft, 1, 2, or 30° A 
ais Hhh Example; 


Example. 


In the Year17o1, whiat is it; a Common Year, 
or a Leap-Year. 


4) 1708 (425 
t 


21 


Pid ae: 1 Remainder ; fo that it isthe 
Firft Year after the Leap-Year, © 

LEASE, in Law, fignifies a Demife or Letting 
of Lands or Tenements, Right of Common, Rent, 
or any Hereditament unto another, for Term of 
Years or Life, for a Renr referved 5 and is either 
writren, called a Leafe by Indentuxe,-ora Leafe Pa- 
rol. The Party that leteth this Lea/e, is called the 
Leffor ; and the Party to whom it is ler, is the Lef- 
fee: And a Leafe hath in it Six Points: 1. Words 
{ufficient to import a Demife.. 2. A Leffee named, 
3. A Commencement frotn a Day certain: 4.4 
Term of Years. 5. A Determination: 6. A Re- 
fervation of Rent. 

REAVER : {ee Lever. 

LEAVES, are. the Notches of the Pinion of a 
Warch : fee Pinion. 

LEDGES in a Ship, are {mall Pieces of Fimber 
lying athwart Ships, from the Wajfe-Trees to the Roof- 
Trees, which, ferve to bear up the Nettings, or the 
Gratings ovet the Half-Deck. . -. ‘ 

LEGACY, in Law, is a particular, Thing given 
by alaft Will and Teftament : For if a Man trans- 
fet his whole Right.or Eftate upon another, that the 
Civilians call Hereditary ; aid he to, whom it is fo 
transferred, they call Heres ; but in Common Law 
he is called Heir only, to whom all the Man’s Lands 
and Hereditaments de(cend by Right of Blood: The 
former is Heres faftus, the latter Heres natus. 

LEE, a Word diverfly ufed at Sea ; they mean 
generally by ir, the Part oppofite to the Wind : 
Thus the 

LEE-Shore, is that. on which the Wind blows ; 
and therefore to be under the Lee of the Shore, is 
ro be clofe under the Weather-fhore, or under 
Wind. When they fay, 

A-LEE the Helm, they mean, put the Helm to 
the Leeward fide of the Ship. They fay alfo, Take 
care of the 

LEE-Latch ; which isa Word of Command ro 
the Man atthe Helm, fpoken by him that com- 
mands, or Cons, to take care that the Ship don’t go 
to the Leeward of her Courfe: Wherefore they 
calla 

LEEWARD Ship, onethat is not faft bya Wind, 
or which doth not fail fo near the Wind, nor'make 
her Way fo good as fhe fhould. 

To lay a Ship by che Lee, or to.come by the Lee, 
isto bring her fo, that all her Sails may lie flat 
againft her Mafts and Shrouds, and that the Wind 
may come tight upon her Broad-fide. The way 
to do which, if all a Ship’s Sails be abroad, is to 
bear up the Helm hard to Windward, to let rife 
the Fore-tack, veer the Main-fheet, and.take in the 
Miffen-matt, or at leaft to peek irup ; which is cal- 
led Spelling the Mi(fen. 

LEE-FANG, is a Rope in 
the Crergles of the Co 
Sail is to be haled in, 


a Ship, reeved into 


Ls 


urfes, when the Bottom of a, 
that fo the Bonnets may be; Confum 
laced on ; this Rope is alf of ufergtake in the Sail, } an 


LEET, and Court-Leet, is a..Court, cut of the 
Sheriff's Turn, and, inquires of all Offences undet 
the Degree of High-Treafon that are committed 
againft the Crown and Dignity of the King, But 
thofe Offences which are to be punifhed with Lofs 
of Life or Member, are only inquirable there, and 
to be certified over to the Juftices of Affize. 

LEETCH of a Sail, (abeard a Ship) fignifies the 
outward Edge or Skirt of the Sail.from the Earing 
tothe Clew; or rather the middle of the Sail be+ 
tween thefe. two. 

LEETCH-LINES, are {mall Ropes faftened to 
the Leetch of the Topfails (only).and.then reeved 
into a Block at the Yard, juft by she Topfail ies. 
Their ufe is tohale in the Leerch of the Sail, when 
the Topfails are.to be taken in; which is always 
firft done; and then the Sail can be taken in with 
the greater Eafe. : . 

LEGAN : fee Flotfon. 13k 

LEGGS. of the: Martnets, is the, Term for thofe 
{mall Ropes ina Ship, which are pucthro’ the Bele 
Ropes of the Main and Forefaz/, in the Leerchot each 
They are above a Foor in Length, and at either: 
End are fpliced into them(elves : They have alfoa 
{mall Eye, into which the Martnets are faftened by 
two Hitches, and the End is feized into the ftanding: 
part of the Martnets. 

LEGGS of 4 Triangle : When one fide of a Tris 
angle is taken as a Bafe, the other two are called 
Leggs j 

LEGUMEN, in Botanicks, is that Species of 
Plants which we call Pulfe ; andthey are fo named 
becaufe they may be gathered by the Hand without 
cutting. Mr. Ray reckons all thofe Plants which 
have a Papilionaceous, or Butter-fly-like Flower, 
among the Legumina. i 
_ LEMM4, is a Term ufed chiefly by Geometrick 
Writers, and fignifies a Propofition, which ferves 
previoufly to prepare the way for the more eafie 
Apprehenfion of the Demonftration of fome Theo- 
rem, or for the Conftruction of fome Problem.- 
Thus to prove that'a Pyramid is } of a Prifm or 
Parallelopiped af the fame Bafe and Height with 
it, (the Demonftration of which, after Euclid’s way, 
in Lines, is a little difficult to conceive) we may 
premife this Lemma ; which you will find proved 
under the Word Progreffion, That the Sum of a 
Series of the Squares of Numbers in’ Arithmetical 
Proportion, beginning fiom o, and going on in thé 
Natural Order 3 4s 0, 1, 4, 9, ¥5y 25, 36, &e. 
is always fubtriple of the Sum of as many Tei ms equal 
to the greateft ; or, in other Words, is always + of 
the greateft Term multiplied by the Number of 
the Terms. 

Thus alfo to find the Infleétion of a Curve Line, 
(if ithath any Inflection) this Lemma mutt be firft 
premifed, That a Tangent may be drawn to the given 
Curve in a given Point, 

LENIENTIA, the fame with Laxantia, 

LENO and Linon, is that part of the Brain cal- 
led Torcular Herophili, that Place where the third 
Cavity of the Dura Meninx is joined to the firft, 
fecond, and fourth. 

LENS, is a Term in Opticks for a {mall Cone 
vex, or Plano-Convex, a Concave, or Cancayve- 
Convex Glafs, 

LENTA Fébris, the flow or lingering Fever; is, 
ufually reckoned among the Symptomatical, and 
proceeds from fome hidden Putrefaction fticking 
to fome Bowel, fo that its Subftance is almoft cor- 
rupted. Such a kind of Fever is ofcen bred in the 
ption of the Lungs, and degenerates into 


Heftick. Blanchard. 
LBNTI- 


Ag th 1 ae 

LENTIFORME Prominences : 
Striata, ‘ 

LENTIGINES, are what we call Freckles, 

_ LEO, is the Fifth of the Twelve Signs of the 
Rodiack. 

LEPIDOIDES, is the Scaly Suture of the Skull : 
See alfo Afendofa. ; 

LEPRA Arabum, the fame with Elephantiafis 
Gracorum. 

LEPROSIE, is a dry Scab, whereby rhe Skin 
becomes fcaly like Fith : It differs from Leuce and 
Alphus, in that a Leprofie is rough to the Touch, 
- and caufes an Icching ; for the Skin is the only Part 
affected, and therefore that being flead off, the 
Flefh underneath appears found and well. 

LEPROSO Amovendo, is a Writ that lies for a 
Parifh, to remove aLeper or Lazar, that thrufteth 
himfelf into the Company of his Neighbours, either 
in Church or in other Publick Meetings, to their 
Annoyance or Difturbance. 

LEPTUNTICA, are atrenuating cutting Me- 
dicines, which part or cut the crofs and vifcous 
‘Humours with their acure Particles. 

LEPUS, the Hare, a Southern Contftellation, 
containing 13 Stars. 

LESSER Circles of the Sphere, are thofe whofe 
Planes do not pafsthrough the Center of the Sphere ; 
and which do not divide the Globe into two equal 
Parts, but are parallel to Greater Circles: As the 
Tropicks and ‘Polar Circles, and all Parallels of 
Dec'!ination and Altitude ; which latter being pa- 
tallel ro the Horizon, are called Almacanters. 

LESSOR and Leffee, are Terms of the Common 
Law: The Leffor, is he that Leafeth our Lands or 
‘Tenements to another for Term of Life, for Years, 
or at Will: And the Perfon to whom {uch a Leafe 
is made, is called the Leffee. 

LETHARGUS, a Lethargy, isa Difeafe cau- 
fing an heavy Sleep, like that Diftempercalled Coma, 
but accompanied with a Feveranda Delirium ; and 
is {uppofed to be an Heap of too much orincongru- 
ous moift Matter within the Pores of the Cortical 


‘See Corpora 


Subftance of the Brain. This Diftemper does not | 


{eem to come of it felf, but rather from the Demi- 
ration of Fevers. 

" LETTERS Patent, are Writings fealéd with the 
Great Seal of England, whereby a Man is autho- 
rized to do of enjoy any thing that otherwife of 
himfelf he could not. And they are fo termed of 
their Form, becaufe they be open, with the Seal 
affixed, ready to be fhewed for Confirmation of the 
Authority given by them. Common Perfons may 


lings ia: 

LEVANT and Couchant, is when Cartel have 
been fo long in another Man’s Ground, that they 
have lain down, and are rifen again to feed, 

LEVARI Facias, is a Writ directed to the She- 
riff, for levying of a Sum of Money upon Lands 
and ‘Tenements of him that hath forfeited a Recog- 
nizance, 

LEVARI Facias damna de diffeifitoribus, is a 
Writ directed to the Sheriff, eet levying of 
Damages, wherein the Diffeifar hath formerly been 
condemned to the Diffeifee. 

LEVARI Facias refiduum debiti, is a Writ.di- 
rected to the Sheriff, for the levying the Remnant 
of a Debt upon Lands and Tenements, or Chattels 
of the Debtor that hathin part {arisfied before, 

LEVARI Facias, quando vicecomes veturnavit 
quod won habuit emptores, isa Writ commanding the 
Sheriff ro fell the Goods of the Debtor which he 
hath already taken, and rerurned that he couldnot 
fell them, and asmuch more of the Debtor’s Goods 
as will (atisfie the whole Debt. 

LEVATORES Ani, are Mufcles, which arife 
flethy from each fide of the Offa Pubis, internally 
within the Pelvis, as alfo from part of the Os I/chi- 
um and Sacrum: From thefe Places, like Lines 
drawn from a Circumference towards a Center, its 
Fibres defcend over the Atu/euli Marfupiales to their 
Implantation at the lower end of the Inteflinuns 
Redum in the Anus. The Ufe of thefe Mulcles is 
chiefly to fufpend and draw the duus upwards, left 
the Feces fhould be burthenfom to the Sphinéter. 

LEVATOR Scapuie, isa Mufcle of the Shoul- 
der-Blade, by fome called Levator Patientie, be- 
caufe we make ufe of it in large In{pirations, in or- 
der to expire ; as when we figh (as they call it.) 
This lies immediately under the Cucullaris, arifing 
by fo many feparate Originations from the Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Tranfverfe Proceffes of 
the Vertebre of the Neck ; which uniting into one 
large flefhy Body, defcends obliquely to-its In{er- 
tion at the fuperior Angle of the Scapule: Its Name 
declares its Office. 

LEUCE, is a Cutaneous Difeafe, when the 
Hairs, Skin, and fometimes the Flefh underneath, 
turns white ; the Flefh being pricked with a Needle, 
is not fenfible, nor emits Blood, but a Milky Hu- 
mour. It differs from Alpbus, in that it penetrates 
deeper, and changes the Skin, fo that the Hairs are 
changed too. 

LEUCOMA, is a White Scar in the Horny 
Tunick of the Eye; the fame. with Albugo. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, is a pituitous Drop- 


grant Letters Patents ; but they are rather call’d Pa-'| fy, or a Dropfy that feizes the whole Body ; which 


tents, than Letters Patents to make Denixens ; yet 
for Difference fake, thofe granted by the King are | 
called Letters Patent Royal. 

LETTER of Attorney, is a Writing authorizing | 
an Attorney ; that is, a Man appropriated to do a 
lawful Act in our ftead: As a Letter of Attorney to! 
give Seifin of Lands, to receive Debts, to fuea 
Third Perfon, &c. 

LETT-FALL, the Word at Sea for putting out 
a Sail when the Yards are aloft, andthe Sail is to! 
come down from the Yard ; bur when thé Yards' 
are ftricken down, then-the Sail is loofed below, 
before they hoife the Yard. Neither is it properly 
faid of Top-fails, becaufe they lie on the Top ; and 
therefore the Word for them is, Heave out your Top- 
fails, Nor can it be applied to the Adizzen ; for to 
it the Word is, Sertkethe Mizzen, and fet it. So 
thar in Strictnefs it belongs only to the Main-Sfail, 
Fore-fail, and Sprit-fail, when their Yards are hoi- 
fied up aloft. al 


| in the Beginning is called Cachexia, and differs from 


ir on'y in Degree. 

LEVEL of Carpenters, is an Inftrument made 
of a long piece of Woed at bottom, and with an 
upright oneto holda Thread and Plummet, which 
plays about a perpendicular Linethere drawn ; and 
when it falls exactly on it, then is the bortom piece 
in a true Level, or Horizontal Pofition. 

LEVEL, is an Inftrument made of Wood or 
Brafs, with two Sights and a Glafs, almoft filled 
with coloured Spirit of Wine, bur fo as to leave 
room fur a Bubble of Air to play up and down 
in it: It hatha Cover, divided into feveral equal — 


Parts, whereby toadjuft the Bubble ; with a Spring 


to fitit to the Three-lege’d Staff, and a long Screw, 
to rectify the Bubble by the Help of a Plummiet that 
hangs on one of the Sights. Sometimes, inftead of 
the long Screw and Spring, there is fitred a Rack, 
being two Semi-circles at Right Angles, with a 


- Thread or Worm upon two endlefs Screws; which, 


H. bh 2 with: 
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with a Key, readily brings the Inftrument to atruc 
Level ; and fometimes to help the Sight, there is ad- 
ded a Telefcope. There alfo belongs to this Inftru- 
mmenttwoot more Station-Staves ; and it is ufed by 
Ingineers, Surveyers, €8c, to find the true Level for 
conveying Water to fupply Towns, making Rivers 
Navigable, dreining Bogs, Ge. See Vol. Il. 

LEVER, is the fecond Mechanical Power ; and 
fo confidered, is only a Balance fupported by a 
Hypomochlion ; only the Center is not in the Mid- 
dle; as it is inthe common Balance, but near one 
End ; for which Reafon ‘tis ufed to elevate or raife 
a great Weight ; whence comes the Name Lever. 

LEVIGALION, in Chymiftry, is the grinding 
any hard Matter toa very fine, or as they fay, an 
impalpable Powder upona Marble, as the Painters 
grind their Colours. 

LEVITY, isthe Diminution of Want of Weight 
in any Body, when compared with another that 
is heavier ; and in this Senfe is oppofed to Gravity. 
The Schoo!s maintain there isno fuch thing as Pa/i- 
tive or Abfolute Leviiy ; and this they would have 
to be the Canfe of the Emergency of Bodies lighter 
in Specie than Water, up to the Surface of that Li- 
quor. But befides that, the common Senfe of Man- 
kind 
tive and Comparative Things ; the Honourable 
Mr. Beyle hath by many Experiments fhewn, That 
the rifing of Bodies from the Bottom to the Surface 
of Water, if lighter fpecifically than it, is by no 
means folvable nor accountable by any fuch Notion 
as that of Pofitive Levity, but exactly agreeable to 
ithe Laws of the Hydroftaticks : See his New Expe- 
ziments about the Pofitive or Relative Levity of Bodies, 
and Hydroft. Paradoxes, 

LIBEL, fignifies the Original Declaration of 
any Action in the Civil Law ; as alfo a Criminous 
Report of any Man caft abroad, or otherwife un- 
lawfully publifh’d, and then called Fazmofus Libellus; 
and this iseither In Scriptis, or Sine Scrsptis: In 
Scriptis, is when an Epigram, or other Writing, is 
compofed or publifh’d to another’s Difgrace, which 
may be done Verbis aut Cantilenis ;as where this is 
malicioufly repeated or fung in the Prefence of o- 
thers; or elfe Traditione, when the Libel, or any 
Copy of it, is delivered out to fcandalize the Party. 
Famofus Libellus fine Scriptis, may be two-fold : 
i. Pidiuris, as to paint the Party in a fhamefuland 
‘ignominious manner ; Or, 2. Signis, as tofixa Gal- 
lows, or other ignominious Signs, at the Door of 
the Party, or elfewhere. 

LIBELLO babendo: See Copia Libelli.deliberanda. 

LIBERA Chafea habenda, is a Writ Judicial, 
granted to a Man for a free Chace belonging to his 
Mannor, after he hath by a Jury proved it to be- 
long to him. 

LIBERTATE, is a Writ iffuing out of the 
Chancery to the Treafurer, Chamberlains, or Ba- 
ronsof the Exchequer, or Clerks of the Hamper, Gc. 
for the Payment of any Annual Penfion, or other 
Sums granted under the Great Seal : Or fome- 
times to the Sheriff, @c. for the Delivery of any 
Lands or Goods taken upon Forfeits of Recogni- 
zance. Ic lies alfo to a Gaoler, for the Deli- 
very of a Prifoner that hath put in Bail for his 
Appearance. ’ 

LIBERTATIBUS Allocandis, is a Writ that 
lies for a Citizen or Burgefs of any City or Borough, 


difcovers Gravity and Levity to be only Rela~ 


that contrary to the Liberties of the City or Town: 


whereof he is, is impleaded before the King’s 


Juftices, or Juftices Errant, or Juftice of the Fo-. 


reft, €c. to have his Privilege allowed. 


LIBERTATIBUS Exigendisin Itinere,isa Writ 


Lee 


whereby the King willeth the Juftices in Eyre to 
admit of an Arcorney for the Defence of another 
Man’s Liberty before them. 
LIBERTY, isthe Power a Man hath to do, or 
forbear doing, any particular Actiom, according as 
its Doing or Forbearance has the actual Preference 


in the Mind ; which is the fame thing as to fay, ° 


according as he himfelf wills it. 

LIBRA, one of the Twelve Signs of the Zodiack, 
being exactly oppofite to Aries. 

LIBRATION of the Moon, (fee Eve@ion) is of 
three Kinds: 

1. Her Libration in Longitude ; which is a 


Motion arifing from the Plane of that Meridian of — i 


the Moon, (whichis always, nearly, turned towards 
us) being directed not to the Earth, but towards 
the other Focus of the Moon’s Elliptical Orbit 5 
and fo to an Eye on the Earth fhe feems to librate 
to and again in Longitude, or according to the Or- 
der of the Signsin the Zodiack. This Libraticn is 
of no Quantity twice in each Periodical Month ; 
viz. when the Moon is in her Apogee, and in her 
Perigee ; for the Plane of her Meridian above- 
mention’d, is directed alike to both the Foci. 

2. Her Libration in Latitude ; which arifes hence, 
That her Axis not being perpendicular co the Plane 


of her Orbit, but inclined to it, fometimes one of © 


her Poles, and fometimes the other, will nod (as 
they call it) or dip a little towards the Earth ; (as 
is the Gafe of the Poles of the Earth towards the 
Sun) and confequently fhe will appear to librate a 
little, and to fhew fometimes more of her Spots, 
and fometimes lefs of them, towards each Pele : 
Which -Libration depending on the Pofition of the 
Moon, in refpect of the Nodes of her Ozbit with 
the Ecliptick, (and her Axis being perpendicular 
nearly to the Plane of the Ecliptick) is very proper 
ly faid to be in Latitude. 

And this is compleated in the Space of the Moon’s: 
Periodical Month ; or rather while the Moon is re« 
turning again to the fame Pofition, in refpect of 
her Nodes. ; 

3. There is alfo a Third kind of Libration, by 
which it happens, that though another Part of her’ 
is not really obverted to the Earth, as inthe former 
Librations, yet another is illuminated by the Sun: 
For fince her Axis is perpendicular nearly to the 
Plane of the Ecliptick, when the Moon is moft 
Southerly, in refpect of the Ecliptick North Pole 5 
{ome Parts nearly adjacentto it will be illuminated 
by the Sun ; while, on the contrary, the South 
Pole will be in darknefs, In this Cafe therefore, if 
it happen that the Sun be in the fame Line with 
the Moon’s Southern Limit ; then will fhe, as fhe 
proceeds from Conjunction with the Sun towards 
her afcending Node, appear to dip her Northern 
Polar Parts a little into che dark Hemifphere, and 


to raife her Southern Polar Parts as much into the . 


Light ; and the contrary to this will happen the 
next Fortnight, while the New Moon is defcending 
from her Northern Limit ; for then her Northern’ 
Polar Parts will appear to emerge out of Darknefs, 


and the Southern Polar Parts to dip into ir. And » 


this feeming Libration, or rather thefe Effects of 
the former Libration in Latitude, depending upon 
the Light of the Sun, will be compleated in her 
Synodical Month. Greg. Aftron, Lib. 4. Se. 10. 
LICENSE to arife, is a Liberty given by the 
Court to a Tenant that is Effoined de malo lef ina 
real Action: For the Law is, That in this Cafe he 
may not arife out of his Bed, or at leaft go out of 
his Chamber, until he have been viewed by Knights 


thereunto appointed, and haye a Day affigned him 
to 


. under the Sea, when her Helm being 


LIF 


fault. 


LICENTIA Surgendi, is a Writ whereby the 
letti, obtaineth Liberty to 


Tenant Effoined de malo 
rife. ‘ 
LICHEN, barbaroufly called 
ulgar Voliacita. 


much, and fend forth Matter. 


rubbed, {end forth a kind of Dew ; others are dry : 


And the Moift are more fafe ; burthe Dry is made 
of falt pituitous Matter, rurn’d into Melancholy 
Blood. And again he writes, That one Impetigo 
by reafon of its great Drynels, 


brings off the Skin, 
and another doesnot ; and that one is Ambulatory 
and Malignant, and another Fixed and Standing ; 
as alfo one is Old, another Frefh. Hence ir ap- 
pears, That the Scabies of Corn, Celfus was nothing 


bur thefe Lichens of the Greeks, and the Impetigo, 


of the Arabians, It comes in any Part of the Body 
bur efpecially in the Face and Chin, as Galen has 
it: For a Lichen, fays he, is a moft ungrateful Di- 
ftemper in the Chin, becaufe, it makes it itch ex- 
ceedingly, and ftretches out the Parts affected : It 
is not’a little dangerous ; it {preads over the whole 
Face, and fometimes reaches the Eyes, and atlaft 
makes the Perfon affected extream filthy and loath. 
fome. Blanchard. 

‘LICHEN of the Greeks, is Pliny’s Impetigo, or an 
Inequality of the Skin, extending it felf to the 
neighbouring Parts, and accompanied with an ex- 
traordinary Itching, and dry Pimples. Blanchard. 

LIE under the Sea: The Sailors fay a Ship lies 
made faft 
a-Lee, fhe lies fo 4-Hull, thar the Sea breaks upon 
her Bow, or her Broad-fide, 

LIEGE, is a Word borrowed from the Feudifis, 
and hath two feveral Significations inthe Common 
Law, fometimes being ufed for Liege-Lord, and 


-fometimes for Liege-Man. Liege-Lord, is he that 


acknowledgeth no Superior ; Liege-Man, is he that 
oweth Allegiance to his Liege-Lord. 

LIEN, the fame with Spleen ; which fee. 

LIENTERIA, isa kind 
Meat or Aliment taken in, is fent out of the Bo- 
dy before it be altered, or at leaft before it be 
digefted, : ‘ 

LIFE-RENT, in Law, is a Rent or Exhibition 
which a Man receives, either for Term of Life, or 
for Suftentation of Life. 

LIFTING-PIECES, are Parts of a Clock 
whieh do lift up and unlock the Detents in the 
Clock-part, — 

LIFTS, are Ropes in a Ship belonging to the 
Yard-arms of all Yards : And their Ufeis to Top 
the Yard-arms, i. e. to make the Ends of the Yards 
hang higher or lower, as Occafion ferves. The 
Top-fail Lifts do ferve as Sheats for the Top-gallant 
Yards, as well as for Lifts to the Top-fail Yards. 
The Haling of thefe Ropes is called Topping the 
Lifts: Thus they fay, Top a Starboard, or Top a 
Port; z. e hale upon the Starboard or. Larboard. 
Lift, 


to appear: And the Reafon of this is) bet te 
may appear whether he caufed himf{elf to be Effoin- 
ed deceitfully, or not ; and therefore if the Deman- 
dant can prove that he was {een abroad before the 
View or Licenfe of the Court, he {hall be adjudged 
to be deceitfully Effoined, and to have made De- 


by fome Serpigo or 

erma: Halliabbus calls it Petigo and Sarpedo; thé 
¥ Lichens are certain Afperities of 
the Skin, and as ic were Tumours, which itch 
The Greeks and 
Arabians have made two forts of Lichens ; the one 
mild and gentle, the other fierce and cruel : And 
according to Avicen, fome are moift ; which being 


of Loofenefs, where the 
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_ The Lifts for the Sprit. 
ing.Lifts, 
LIGAMENTUM: A Ligament is a folid and 
very fibrous Part of an Animal Body, proceeding 
almoft from Matter like a Cartilage, differentin Size 
Number and Situation, broad and round, cold ; as 
It comes near the Conftitution of a Meinbrane or a 
Cartilage, drier or moifter, harder or fofter, more 
or lefs, tough and flexible. Its Ufe is to connect 
the Parts, efpecially Bones, that they may better 
perform their Motions. Thole which tie the Bones 


together are wholly infenfible, and the others have 
but a dull Senfe, 


LIGAMENTUM Ciliare : 
mentum. 

LIGEANCY, is facha Duty or Fealty as no 
Man may owe to more than one Lord ; and there- 
fore it is moft commonly ufed for the Dury and 
Allegiance which every good Subject owes to his 
Liege-Lord the King. 

Ligeantia, {ays my Lord Coke, eft duplex, ficut 
Subditus tenetur Regi ad Obedientiam, ita Rex tenetur 
Subdito ad Prote&ionem: And in another Place, Du- 
plex eft Ligamen inter Regem & populum, 3c. Vid. 
7 Rep. Calvin's Cafe. Which Paffages fome will 
have to be an exprefs Authority in Law, to prove 
the Original Contract between the King of Eng- 
land and the People. 

LIGHT, is ufed to fignify Three Things : 

t. That Senfation which arifes in us from the 
View of any Luminous Object, asthe Sun, a Star, 
or a Candle. 

2. Light fignifies the Caufe of that Senfation in 
us, as it is an Action or Property exifting in the 
Luminous Body. . 

3. By this Word fome alfo underftand the 4Mon 
of the Medium interpofed between usand the Lumi- 
nous Object ; and others, That Train of Rays, 
which coming forth from thence, pervades the 
Medium before it can come to affect our Eyes. 

Light is undoubtedly produced by Motion, but 
yet ‘tis not every Motion that will produce Light. 
The Learned Dr. H. in his Micrography, P. $5. 
judges the Motion that produces Light ought to 
have thefe Requifites: 1, That it be exceeding 
quick, like the Motions of Fermentation and Pu. 
trefaction ; (as gou fee in fhining Pickles and rotten 
Wood:) 2. Itmuft bea Vibrative Motion, andalfo 
have its Vibrations exceeding fhort: This he con- 
cludes from the fhining of Diamonds, when chafed 
or rubbed, 

As to the Trajection of Light through the Médie 
um, the moft freely that can be, he well obferves, 
1. That the Medium mutt be fufceptible and im- 
partible of this Motion. 2. That the Parts of it 
muft be Homogeneous. 3. Thar their Conftirnti- 
on be fuch, that Light may be propagated through 
them as {oon as poflible : Though he afferts, That 
it can by no Means be Inftantaneous ; and feems 
(fo long ago) fully fatisfied, That Light requires 
much the fame Time for its Trajection, as Mr. 
Romer found it afterwards to do by the Eclipfes of 
Fupiter’s Satellites: See Phil. Tranf. N. 136. P. 
198. : 

The Incomparable Sir Ifaace Newton allows, with 
other Aftronomers, about 10 Minutes of an Hour 
for the Motion of a Ray of Light from the Sun to 
the Earth. Princip. P. 231. / 

He found alfo, by plain and repeated Experi- 
ments, That the Rays of Light being in the Air, 
and pafling near or through the Edges of any opa- 
cous or tranf{parent Body, (fuch as Pieces of Gold 


fail Yard, they call Stand- 


See Ciliare Liga. 


,or Silver Coin, or {quare Pieces of thofe Metals ; 


the 


_————— 
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the Edges of Knives, or of broken Glafs, Ge.) ate, 
always bent or incurvated towards {uch Bodies, 2s 
if they were attraged by then ; and of thefe, thole 
‘Rays which pafs neareft the Edges, are mott 
incurvated. 
‘And fronvhence irwill follow, Fhat the Refracti- 


on of the Rays of Light, (efpecially of thofe which | P 


fall near the Edges of Bodies) is not made jut at 
the Point of Incidence, bur a little before the Rays 
‘enter into the denfer Mecium, and a little after they 
are gotten within it. ‘ 
The fame Perfon found alfo by curious Experl- 
ments made with Prifms, That the vividly coloured 
Image, tran{mitted through a Hole, in a darkened 
‘Room, oppofite to the Syn-beams, and caft on a 
white Wall, was five times as long as it was broad: 
This ftrange Difproportion between the Length and 
Breadth of the coloured Spectrum put him upon fe- 
veral Thoughts ; but at laft he thought of this 
Experimentum Crucis ; He took two Boards, and 
placed one clofe behind the Prifm at the Window, 
{o that the Light pafiing through a {mall Hole pur- 
pofely made in it, might fall on another Board pla- 
‘ced nearet the Wall, at about 412 Foot Diftance 
som the former ; and having alfo a {mall Hole in 
it too, for fome of the incident Light to pafs thro’. 
Behind this Board he placed a fecond Prifm, that 
the Rays pafling through it and the two Holes in 
the Boards, might be again refracted before itcame 
to the Wall. Then he turned the firft Prifm atthe 
Window flowly about its Axis, fo as to make the fe- 
woral Patts of the Image caft on the fecond Board 
fucceffively pafs through the Hole in it, that fo he 
might obferve to what Places on the Wall the fe- 
cond Prifm would refract them. And then he faw 


plainly, by the Variation of thofe Places, that the Light | P 


tending to that End of the Image towards which the 
Refratiion of the furft Prifm was made, did in the fe- 
cond Prifin fuffer a Refrattion confiderably, the Light 
tending to the other End. And fo the true Caufe of 
the Length of that Image was detected to be no 
other, than that Light confifts of Rays differently re- 
frangible; which, without refpectto any Difference 
in their Incidence, were according to their Degrees 
of Refrangibility tran{mitted towards divers Parts 
of the Wall. From whence he juftly concluded, 


That Light it felf was an Heterogeneous Mixture of 


differently Refrangible Rays. Philofophical Tranfacti- 


ons, N. 80. 

LHe demonftrates alfo, That fince Light is always 
propagated in Right Lines, it cannot poflibly con- 
fit in Action only, (Prop. 41, 42. Lib. Princip. Phil. 
WMathem.) as the Cartefians do affert. 
~ Tn another Place of the TranfaStions he gives the 


following Definitions and Propofitions. 
DEFINITIONS. 


y. Homogeneal, Similar, ot Uniform Light, is 
that whofe Rays ate equally refrangible. 
“5, Heterogeneal Light, is that whofe Rays are 
uncqually r¢fran gible. 


‘Note, There are but Three Affections of Light 
in which he obferved its. Rays to differ; vig. Re- 
* frangibility, Reflexibility, 
Rays which agree in Refrangibility, agree alfo in 


the other two ; and ‘therefore may well be defined | A 


Homogeneal, efpecially fince Men ufually call thofe 
things Homogenedl, which are fo in al} other Qua- 
lities that come under their Knowledge ; though 
in other Qualities their Knowledge extends not to, 
there may poflibly be fome Heterogeneity. 


ar 


parted 


and Colour: And thofe} | 
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3. Thofe Colours he calls Simple or Homegeneal; 
which are exhibited by Homageneal Light. 

4. And thofe Compound or Homogencal, which 
are exhibited by Homogeneal Light, 

5. Different Colours he calls not only the more 
eminent Species, Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, Pur- 
le, but all other the minuteft Gradations ; much 
after the fame manner, thatnotonly the more emi- 
nent Degree in Mufick, but all the leaft Gradations 
are efteem’d different Sounds. : 


PROPOSITIONS. 


1. The Sun’s Light confifts of Rays differing by 
indefinire Degrees of Refrangibiliry. : 

2. Rays which differ in Refrangibiliry, when 
from one another, do proportionably differ 
in the Colours which they exhibit. Thefe two 
Propofitions are Matter of Fact. 

3. There are as many Simple or Homogeneal 
Colours, as Degrees of Refrangibility 5 for toevery 
Degree of Refrangibility belongs a different Co- 
lour, by Prop 2. And thar Colour is Simplé, by 
Def. 1. and 3. ‘ 

4. Whitenefs, in all refpects like that of the 
Sun’s immediate Light, and of the ufual Objects 


of our Senfes, cannot be compounded of two fim-. . 


ple Coloursalone ; for fuch a Compofition muft be 
made by Rays that have only two Degrees of Re- 
frangibility, by Def-. and 3. And therefore it 
cannot be like that of the Sun’s Light, by. Prop. 1. 
Nor for the fame Reafon, like that of ordinary 
Whire Objects. 

_ $+ Whitenefs, in all re(pectslike that of the Sun’s 
immediate Light, cannot be compounded of Sim- 
le Colours, without an indefinite Variety of them > 
For to fuch ‘a Compofition there are required Rays 
endued with all che indefinite Degrees of Refrangi- 
bility, by Prop. 1. And thofe infer as many Sim- 
ple Colours, by Def..1, and 3. and. Prop. 2. and3. 
_ 6. The Rays of Light do not act on one another, 
in paffing through the fame Medium. 


their Qualities from Refraction. ye 

8, Nor afterwards from the adjacent quiet Medi- 
in Homogeneal Light, whofe Colour and Refrangi- 
bility is not,at ail 
or by Contermination of the quiet Medium. 

And as for Heterogencal Light, it is buran Aggre- 
gare of feveral forts of Homogeneal Light ; noone 
fort of which fuffers any more Alteration than if 
another, by Prop. 6, and therefore the Aggregate 
can fuffer none. 


our of Light. by Refraction, which are not commixt 
in it before ; becaufe, by Prop. 7, and 8. Refracti- 


ly feparates thole which have divers Qualities, by 
means of their different Refrangibulity. saat 

10. The Sun's Light is an Aggregate of an inde-, 
finite Variety of Homogeneal Colours, by Prop..1, 


3, and 9, And hence itis, that HomogenealColours: 


may be called Primitive or Original. 
That Light isa Body, M. Molyneux, in his Diop- 
tricks, proves. from the various 


nifeft, thar Light, in its Paflage through this and 
other Diaphanous Body, 
fiftance. 


but Body fhould fuffer Re/iftance 5 bur we may con- 


ceive 


um. .Thefe two Prepoficions are manifeft defacto 


changeable, either by Refraction, 


it were alone, becaufe the Rays act not upon one a 


g. There can no Homogeneal Colours be reduced, ¥ 


on changeth not the Qualities of the Rays, but on- 


Properties of it 5° 


S, : Ae 
1, Byxhe Affection of its being Refraéted, is max 


1. The Rays of Light {uffer not any Change of 


f 


Now ’tis unconceivable how any thing, 


: 
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+ ment: For cover all 
- {mall round Space in 


_or by how much. it,communicates its Energy to more 
of the Particles of the enlightened Space, that/Me.. 


LLL hee 


ceive the Refiftance that Lighe fafters in irs Paffage 
through different Diaphanous. Bodies to proceed, 
from the Medium hindering the Diffufion or Diftri- 
bution of Light through more of the Parts of. this 
Medium, and confequently ir may be faid to be 
lefs illuminable : For from the Nature of it, Light 
endeavours to.diffufe it {elf : And the contrary, by 
how much Light does more equally. or uniformly 
affect the Parts ofthe Medium; which it enlightens ; 


dium may be faid-to be by fo much the more illum:- 
sable, or lefs to refit the Proprefs of Light. Whence 
iis, that by how much the affected Parts of ‘the 
‘Medium are more folia.and fmdil, and admit be- 
tween them the lefs Space for any other Heterogene- 
ous Marter that {uffers not by Light, by fo much 
the Medium 1s faid to be more enlightned. 
And tis certain, That Rejiftance mutt proceed 
from the Contaét of two Bodies}. and Conratt) ci- 
ther A&ive or Preffive, belongs on/y to Body. 
The Second Property thar confirms Light to be 
a Body, anda, Body,moved’ or thruft forward, is, 
That it requires Time to. pals from one Place ro 
another, and.does it notin an Inftant, but is only of 
all Motions the guicke/?: For Mt. Romer has demon- 
firated; beyond all Contradiction, froni the Obfer- 
vations of the Immerfions and Emerfions of the Satel. 
lites of fupiter, That Light requires the Time of one 
Second ta mode the Space of 3000 Leagues, or gcoo 
Miles, which is near the Earth's Diameter ; as-may 
be feen in the Fournal des Sarvans,1676. Decemb. 7, 
Philofophical Tranfattions, Num.436. Or Sir Ifaac 
Newton's Philof.: Natur. Math. Lib: i. Schol. Prop, 
96. where ‘tis afferted, Thar Light requires abour 
10 Minutes Time to come.from the Sun tothe Earth: 
‘And ‘tis moft evident, without’ this Allowancé for 
the Time fpentin Light’s Motion, the Appearances 
of the Satellites, Eclipfes, and Emerfions, are not to 
be explicated by. any Excentricity, ot other Hypo- 
thefis. loess 1 
A Third Proof that Light is a Body, is, Thar it 
cannot by any Art or Contrivance whatfoever, .be 
increas d or diminifh’d 5; chat is to fay, we cannot 
magnify (for Inftance) the Light of the Sun, ora 
Candle, no more than we can magnify a Cubick 
Inch of Gold, or make it wore than a Cubick Inch: 
For whenever we fee Light incteafed, ‘tis by rob- 
bing ‘ipa {ome other Part of the Medium of its 
Light, or by bringing the Light that nathrally fhould 
have been diffufed through fome other Part, ro the 
more enlightned Place: Thus, for Inftante, in a 
Burning-Glafs, by which the Light of the Sun is 
highly increafed in its Focus, or Burning-Point, we 
are firft to confider, That in this Focus the Image 
of the Sun is projected, as being the diftin@ Bale of 
the Glafs :. And Secondly. We may obferve all 
round about this bright Spot of the Sun’s Image, 
there is caft the {trong Shadow of the whole 
Breadth of the Burning-Glafé : Fot all the Rays 
from the Sun, that would have fallen on this broad 
fhaded Space, are now brought rogether, and ctow- 
ded clofe in this bright Spot, there railing a vigo- 


rous Light and violent Hear, 


This is abundantly confirmed by an eafy Experi- 
the Burning-Glafs, exceptone 
its Middle, juft the Bignefs of 
‘the bright burning Spot in its Focus ; and though 
there be a fhaded Space round the bright Speck, as 


before, yet we hall not be fenfible of any Increa/e 


‘ether of Light or Heat ; 
That this Increafe of Light 
hare (proceeds ftom 


which plainly fhews, 
(when the Glafs is all 
the crowding together of rhole 


fed by Reflexion, without de 
‘the Léghe it would otherwife teceive ; or without 


iG 


Rays that would have fallen on the reft of the Glals, 
and, which: (were not the Glafs interpofea) would 
have fallen on the fhaded Space round about the 


bright Speck. 


There {eems' but one Objeion againft what is 
here laid down’; and thatis, That Light is increa- 


priving any Place of 


bringing to the enlightened Patt any Lighr thar 
would: otherwife efcape it, or never come at it. 
Bur if we confider the Matteé more -attentively, 
we fhall find iv otherwife: For {uppofe an Hole of a 
Foot Squaré in the Side of a Chamber, and thar a 
Candle were placed clofe to, and juft before the 
Middle of this Hole; there is but half this Candle 
that now enlightens this Room, the other half of its 
Rays proceeding diredtly out atthe Hole: Letnow 
a Looking-Glafs be placed fo, as juft to fill up this 
File ; the Rays which before wouild have gone our 
at the Hole, are now réfected into the Root ; fo 
that the Hemifphere without the Chamber, which 
was enlighreried whilft the Hole continued open, is 
now robbed of its Light ; arid all this Light is now 
reflected into its Rooin, whereby the averfe Side of 
the Flame is made to enlighten, ‘4s well as the Side 
direéily expofed to the Chambet. “What is faid of 
this Cafe, may be accommodated to all - For fo 
a Looking-Glafs lying horizonrally, and reflecting 
the Sun-beams to the Ceiling of the Room, docs 
plainly hinder the direct Progrefs of the Rays to 
fome other Part, and confequently robs thar Part of 
its Light. This is evident, by fuppoling an Hole 
behind the Glafs, as in the former Cafe. 

From whente ’tis manifeft, how vainly they .ar-' 
tempt, Who offer atincrea/ing Light uniformly, that 
is, equally throughout the whole Sphere of a Lumi- 
nous Body, or Radiating Point: Swch are the 
Pretencés of thofe that would perfwade the World 
of Contrivances for making the fmall Flame of 2 
Lamp enlighten /trong/y a whole Chappel, Hall, or 
Court, by being hung up in the midi thereof : 
For thefe things are impoffible to be effected in 
Nature, and they had as well pretend to create 
Light ; for there is no other way of increajing it, 
unlets by robbing another Place ofits Light; and then 
‘us not uniformly increajed. We have a very fenfi- 
ble Inftance of this in the mew-invented Lanthorns, 
now much ufed in London, -which, by the Con- 
vex-Glaffes in their Sides, do ftrongly throw thofe 
Rays along the Walks of the Paffengers, which, 
would otherwife (were the Glafles away, and the 
round Holes left open) be {pent on Parts of the 
Streets not frequented ; whereby the untrodden 
Parts of the Streets are-tobbed of their Light, more 
ftrongly to fupply and enlighten the Paths where 
the. Light istequifite. .. 

The Intenfenefs of Light (as alfo of Heat) is 
always proportionable to thie Dentity of the Rays 
that produce it : And thar Denfityalways is in all 
Places, or at all Diftances from-the Center of Radi- 
ation, as the Squares of fuck Diftances reciprocally : 
See Quality, 

In the French Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences; there is an Accountof a New Theory 
of Light, which is ftarted by M. Malebranche : 
He thinks Light and Colours do arife from Vibra- 
tions of the infenfible Parts of Bodies, as Sounds do = 
And therefore, according to the Degree of the Ra- 
pidity of rhe Motion of the Parts of a Euminous 
Body, it will appear enlightened more or lefs ; and 
in leffer Degrees of fuch vibrating Motion, it will 
appear not Luminous, but of fuch and fach Colours: 
fee Vol. If. 
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LIKE Quantities, in Algebra, are fuch as are ex- 
prefs’ by the fame Letters equally repeated in each 
Quantity. Thus 2,b and 3 4, and 9 ff and 3° ff, 
are like Quantities; but 2b and 362, and 9 ff and 
3 FFF, are unlike ones 5 becaufe the Quantities have 
not every where the fame Dimenfions, nor are the 
Letters equally repeated. y _ilO 

LIKE Signs, in, Algebra, are when both are Af- 
fitmative, or both Negative 3»bursifione be Affir- 
mative, and the other Negative,.they: are unlike 
Signs. Thus +f 644 and +5 dihavedike Signs ; 

pie 9 ffand —> 7 ffihave wnlike Signs, 

**” LIKE Figures, in Geometry, are fuchvas have their } 

* “Angles equal, and the Sides about thefe equal An- 
“gles proportional. to oibbiMh 
LIKE Ads, in the Projection ‘of the Sphere in 

* Plano, are Parts of, Leffer Circles, containing an 
‘equal Number of Degrees with.the correfponding | in 

““Arks of Greater ones. (0) | pCircle, © 22: 3:Euclid, . 

LIKE Solid Figures, in Geometry, are fuch as are |» LINE of Meafures, fo Mr. Oughtred calls rhe Di- 
Contained under like Planes, equalin Number. | ameter of the*primitive Circle in the’ Prejeétion of 

LIMBER Holes, in a Ship, are little {quare Holes | the Sphere in Plano ;0rthat Line in which the Dia- 
cut in the Bottom, of all: her Ground-timber and | meter of any Circle to be projetted falls. 

‘Hooks, about 3 or 4 Inches {qnare : Their Ufeis b: LINE of Numbers, is a Line fo called by its‘In- 
ro let the Water tothe Well. of the Pump, which | ventor Mr. Gunter, and therefore frequently called 
elfe would reft between thofe Timbers where the | Guntér’s Line. This is ufually placed ona Ruler, 
Keel-Rode runs. or the Back of a Sector ; and running parallel with 

LI MB, fignifiesthe outermoftBorder or graduated | ir, you, have the Artificial Lines, as we ufually, 

® Bdge of an Aftrolabe, or thelike Mathematical Inftru- | call them. 
ment; or the Circumference of the primitive Circle LINES and their Properties ; fee Vol. 11° 

°"in any Projection of the Sphere in Plano: Alfo the} The Second Book. of Euclid treats moftly of 

’ outermoft Border of the Sun’s or Moon’s Disk inan | Lines, and of the Effects of their being divided, and 
Eclipfe of either Luminary. | | then maultiplied:into one another; as alfo do the 

LIMIT of 4 Planet, is the greateft Heliocentrick | firft $ix Propofitions of Book the 1 3th. The former 
Latitude; which fee. of which you have here very. briefly demonftrated 

LIMITATION of Affize, is a,certain Fime fer | Algebraically.) ». 

‘down by Statute, wherein a Man muft alledge him-|,_ a. If there be.two Lines z and x; oné of which, 
felf, or his Anceftor, ro have been feized of Lands. } as z, 1s divided into any Number of Parts, as into 
fued for bya Writof Affize. at-e+i-bho, the Rectangle under: the two whole 

© OFIMITED Problem, (for fo 1 tranflace Mr. Oz4- Lines z x, is equal to. the Sum of all the Rectangles 
nam’s Word Ordonne) fignifies a Problem that hath made by x multiplied into the Parts of 
but one only Solution, or which can be done but one 


From which Genefis or Production of a Line, 
feveral Confequences will fairly follow ; fome of 
which are needlefs Propofitions in Euclid. 
' 1, Two Right Lines cannot includea Space ; bur 
if drawn from the fame Pointrto the fame Point, will 
always be ceincident; and drawn any how elfe, can 
only meet and make an Angle, but can never bound 
or terminate a Space. Axiom. 14, 1 Euclid. 

2.\In any Triangle, as 4C’B, any two fides, as 
ACoand ¢ B taken together,’are’ longer than the 


tween the two Points 4 and B. 20¢. 1 Euclid. 

.3. VA Tangent (or Line touching ‘the Circumfe- 
rence of a Circle) can'touch it but in one Point, and 
confequently swill be all of it \without ‘the Circle. 
1620¢. 3\ Euclid. 

4; A Right‘Line drawn between any two Points 
in the Circumference of a Circle, falls all within the 


only way ; as to make a Circle pafs thro’ 3 Points a e a 6 
given, not lying in a Right Line ; to defcribe an Z| {——-|—-|-——- | 
Fquilateral Triangle on a Line given. x|-————_ | 


LINCH Pins, are thofe Pins that keep on the 
“'rucks or Wheels on the Carriage of a Piece of 
Ordnance. 

LINCTUS, the fame with Eclegma ; which fee. 
OeLINE : A Line in Geometry, is a Quantity 
iextended in Length only, and is fuppofed to have 
‘no Breadth or Thickne/s. {tis made by the Motion 
of a’Point ; as, if the Point 4 be moved towards B, 


That is gx ==xarexebxi-xe. This is fo 
plain, ic needs no Proof. 

2. Ifa Right Line, as x, be dividedfimt® two 
Parts 4-+e, the Rectangles made by the whole 
Line, and both irs Parts are equal to the Squate of 
the whole Line: fee Fig: 2. 

Thar is, za ze == 3% 

For 7 4== 44-4 4e, 

And ze== 4 eee. 

Therefore yx == ae-pyae-fee. QED. 


& 


the Rectangle, under the whole Line (Z) and the 
Part (4) be equal to the Square of that Patt 4, 
together with the Rectangle made by the two Parts 
a and e. 
| Tha is, Rasa ac. 
Cc 4 
ix will by its Motion trace out or defcribe a Line 5| For z = a -fee | 
which, if ir go the neareft way between 4 and B, — 
will be a Right or Straight Line, whofe Definition | And atexa=aatac, QED. 
therefore will be the meare/t or fhorteft Diftance 
between any two Points, But if the Point go any} 4. The Square of any Line, as Z, divided into 
way about, as in any of the Lines 4 CB, then ir} any two Parts a and e, is equal to both the Squares 
will trace out either a Crooked Line, as the upper | of thofe Parts together, with the Rectangles made 
ACB; ot elfe two or more Straight ones, as in| out of thofe Parts, . 
the lower 4 CB, That is, X zs a a-przaet er 

t 


third: 4 B ;:becaufe%4 B is thé fhorreft Diftance be- 


3, Ler the Line Z be cut into 2 -fe 5 then fhall 


Pn 


a e 


ever aperny 
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Multiply 2+} ¢ by it felf, and the Thing is plain. 
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COROLLARIES. 


~ Hence ‘tis plain; thar the Squafe. of any: Line*is 
equal to four times the Square of its-half. For} 


fuppofe Z to be biffected, then each Parr will-be 
a; and multiplying: 2 4- « by it felf, the thing will 
plainly appear.’ oeghe lh ci as , 


er 


Susenes meaner 
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6. Ifa Linte be divided into'two Parts equally, 
and ‘into rwo ether Parts uriequally, the Rectangle 
under the’ unequal Parts, together ‘with the Square 


of the intermediate Part, the Difference berween | 


the equal and unequal Parts, isequal to the Square 
of half that Line. 
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Let the whole Line be 2 4, then each Patt willbe 2; 


let the leffer unequal Part be e, then the greater’ 


unequal Part will be 2 a—e ; which multiplied by 
e, produces 24e—~ee: To which adding the 
Square of the Difference, or intermediate Part a—e, 
which is 4a—24e--e e, the Sum will be only aa, 
the Square of half rhe Line. 

6. Ifa Line be biffected, and then another Right 
Line be added.to,ir,.the Rectangle or Product of! 
the whole augmented |Line multiplied by the Part 
added, together ‘with the Square of the half Line, 


is equal to the Square of the half Line, and part. 


added, as one Line, 


Z 


Let the firft Line be 2 4, and the Part added e, 
then the whole will be 2 4 +-e; which multiplied 


the Line 2 a being added toit, it willbe 24 e+e 
e-+-aa, which is equal ro the Square of a-f e, 


by Prop. 4. 


{and that Part, 
Part. 


| z— 


‘|ae--2ee. Then if the whole 


| between the equal and unequal Parts b ; 


LIN 


_ 7. T€ a Quantity or Line be divided any how 
into two Parts, the Square of the whole added ‘to! 
the Square of one ‘of the Parts, fhall be equal 10" 
two Rectangles contained under the whole Line. 
added to the Square of the other 


My & ; 


scope hcaroccnchemcany Wt 


_« |) Let 2 be one Part, and e the other ; the Square 


of the whole, and if the leffer Parte, makesaa 4-2 

a-f-e be muiti- 
pled twice by'e, it will produce 24e--2¢¢3 
and ifto this be added the Square of the other Part. 
4a, the Sum will be a esa ale oe ae 


aa+-2ae+2¢e, equal to the former.” 


8. Ifa Liné cut any how into,two Parts, the. 
(Quadruple Rectangle under the whole Line and’ 
one of the Parts, added to the Square of the other 
‘Part, is equal to che Square of the whole, and the 
other Part added to ir, as if it were but one Line.” 

a ve it 


Let the whole Line be 2—Le, then four Fo A 


that multiplied by e (or the Quadruple Rectangle. 
under that and ¢) will be 4 ae+aee ; to which 
adding the Square of the other Part. 4 4, ‘the Sum 


willbe aa-jeg ae-+ 4 ee. eee: ite 

And if you fquare @+- 2, which expreffes the 
whole Line, with e added toit, the Product will be 
the former Sum ofag-+-agaetacec, ‘ 


9. Ifa Line be biffe@ed, and alfo cur into two 
other unequal Parts, the Sum of the Squares of the 
unequal Parts will be double ro the Sum of the 
Squares of the half Line, and of the Difference 
between the two unequal Parts, 


them thew} 
greater unequal Part will be a+-d, and the lefler 
a—b: The Sum of the Squares of the unequal 
Parts will be 24a —-+- 2 6, which is double to the 
Square of half the Line added to the Square of the ° 
Difference, Q, E. D. . 
10, Ifa Line be biffected, and then another Line 


Let the whole Line be 2 4, and the thea ha 


{added to it ; the Square of the whole increafed 


Line, together with the Square of the Part added, 
is double the Sum of the Squares of the half Line, 
and of the half Line and Part added, raken as one 
Line. 

a a e 
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Lev the whole Line be 2 4, and the. Part added 
e.; then the whole increafed Line will be 2 4 eee; 


\-—--- 


and. the half Line and Part added, will be a +-e. 


The Sum of the Squares of 24-+e, and of ¢, is 
4aaeleaae+2e ¢; which is plainly double to 


-by e, produces 2.4 e=fe e, and the Square of half! g a, andaae-22e—ee added together. Q E.D, 


LINE, in Fortification, is that which is drawn. 


fromone Point to another, in delineating a Plane 


pa upon 


pe a 


7 MAN jBhsigds t= 
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upon Papet. fut in the Field it is fometimes taken 
for a Ditch bordered with its Parapet, and fome- 
times for a Row of Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, ex- 
tended in Length on the Ground, to ferve asa fhel- 
ter againft rhe Enemies Fire. Thuschey fay, when 
the Trenches were carried on within 30 Paces of 
the Glacis, we drew two Lines, one on the Right 
Hand, the other on the Left, for a Place of Arms. 

LINE Capital, is that which 1s drawn from the 
Angle of the Gorge to the Angle of the Baftion. 

LINE Cogrite/, is that which is drawn from the 
Angle of the Center to that of the Baftion. 

LINE of Defence, is. that which reprefents the 
Courfe of the Bullet of any fort of Fire-Arms, more 
efpecially of a Mu(quet- Ball, according to the Situ- 
ation Which it ought to hayeto defend the Face of 
the Baftion. ; 

LINE of Defence Fix'd or Fichant, is that which 
is drdwn from the Angle of the Curtain to the flank 
Angle of the oppofite Bastions ; neverthelefs without 
touching the Face of the Baftion. This muft never 
exceed $00 Feet, which they reckon the Diftance 
a Mufquer-Ball will do Execution. 

LINE of Defence Razant, is that which being 
drawn from a certain Point of its Curtain, Raferh 
the Face of the oppofite Baftion. This is called al- 
fo the Line of Defence Stringent or Flanking. 

“LINE of Approach, or of Attack, fignifies the 
Work which the Befiegers carry on under Covert, 
to gain the Moat, and the Body of the Place. 

LINE of Circumvallation, isa Line ot Trench cut 
by the Befegers within Cannon fhot of the place, 
which rangeth round their Camp, and fecures its 
Quarters againft the Relief of the Befieged. 

LINE of Contravallation, is a Ditch border’d 
witha Parapet, which ferves to cover the Befiegers 
on the fide of the place, and to ftop the Sallies of 
the Garrifon. 

LINES within fide, are the Moats towards the 
place, to prevent the like Sallies. 

LINES without fide, are the Moats towards the 
Field, to hinder Relief. 

LINES of Communication, are thofe that run from 
one Work to another. But the Line of Communi- 
cation, more efpecially fo called, is a continued 
Trench with which a Circumvallation or Contraval- 
l@ion is furrounded, and which maintains a Com- 

munication with all its Forts, Redoubts, and Tenables. 
us, . LINE of the Bafe, is a Right Line which joins 
“the points of the two neareft Baftions. 

T. LINE 2Work, is to ftrengthen a Rampart 
with afirm Wall, or to encompafs a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turff, Se. 

LINEA Apfidum, or the Line of the Apfes, inthe 
Old Aftronomy, is a’Line paffing through the Cen- 
rer of the World, and the Center of the Excentrick ; | of the Planets Orbit with that of the Ecliprick. 
and whofe two Ends are, one the Apogee, the other LINE Synodical, in reference to fome Theories 
the Perigee of the Planet. That part of this Line | of the Moon, is aRight Line fuppofed to be drawn 
which lies between the Center of the World and through the Centers of the Barth and Sun : And if 
chat of the Excentrick, is called the Excentricity. | it be produced quite thro’ the Orbits, ‘tis called the 

LINE of Greateft or Leaft Longitude of a Planet, LINE of the True Syzygies. But a Right Line 
is that part of che Linea Apfidum reaching from the imagined to pafs through the Earth’s Center, and 
Center of the World to the Apegee or Perigee of { the mean Place of the Sun is called the 
the Planer. But the LINE cf the Mean Syzygies. 

LINE of Mean Longitude, is one drawn through LINE Horary, or the Hour-lines, in Dialling, are 
the Center of the World at Right Angles to the} the common Interfections of the Hour-Circles of 
Linea Apfidum, and is there a new Diameter of the} the Sphere, with the Plane of the Dial. 

Excentrick or Deferent 5 and its Extream Points LINE Subfylar, is that Line on which the Sryle 
are called the Mean Lengitudes. | or Cock of the Dial is Erected, and is the Repre- 

LINE of the mean Motion of the Sun, in the Old fentation of fuch an Hour-Circle as is perpendicue 
Aftronomy, is a Right Line drawn from the-Center | lar to the Plane of that Dial.” 
of the World as far as to the Zodiack of the Pri- LINE EquincGial, in Dialling, is the common 
mum Mobile, and parallel toa Right Line drawn Interfection of the Equinodtial, and the Plane of the 

Dial. LINES 


from the Center of the Excentrick ro the Centenof 
the Sun ; Which latter Line they call alfo the ‘ 

LINE of the mean Motion of the Sun in the. Ex-; 
centrick, to diftinguifh it from the former ; which’ 
is the Line of mean Motion in the Zodiack of the 
Primum Mobile. 

LINE of the Sun's True Motion, is a Line drawn 
from the Center of the World to the Center of the 
Sun, and produced .as far as. the Zodiack of the 
Primum Mobile, De: ae 

LINE Horizontal, is a Right Line parallel tothe 
Horizon. 


In Dialling, it is the common Section of 
the Horizon and the Dial- Plane. 

——lIn Perfpeftive, itis the cotpmon Section of 
the Horizontal Plane, and that of the Draught or 
Reprefentation, and which paffes through the prin- 
cipal Point. % 

LINE Geometrical, in Perfpective, is a Right: 
Linedrawa any how on the Geometrical, Plane. 

LINE Terreftrial, in Perfpective, ois aRight 
Line, wherein the Geometrical Plane, and that of 
the Picture.or Draught interfect one another. 

LINE of the Front,_in Perfpective, ds any Right 
Line parallel to the Terreftrial Line,” 

LINE Vertical, in Perfpedtive, is, the common 
Section of the Vertical and of the Draught. 

LINE of Station, is Perfpective,. according to 
fome Writers, in the common Section of the Ver- 
tical and Geometrical Planes.’ Others, as Lamy, 
mean by it the perpendicular'Height of the Eye 
above the Geometrical Plane. | Others, a Line 
drawn on that Plane, and perpendicular to the Line, 
exprefling the Height of the Eye. 

LINE Objeétive, in Perfpective, is the Line of an 
Object, from whence the Appearance is fought for 
in the Draught or Picture. : 

LINE of Gravitation, of any heavy Body, isa 
Line drawn through its Center of Gravity, and 
according to which it tends downwards. 

LINE of Direfion, of any. Body in Motion, is 
that according to which it moves, or which directs 
and determines its Motion. 

LINE of the fwifte/? Defcent of a heavy Body : See 
the Cycloid. 

LINE of the Anomaly of a Planet, in the Prolema- 
ick Syftem, a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the Excentrick to the Center of the Planet. 

LINE of the Apogee of a Planet, in the Old A- 
ftronomy, is a Right Line drawn from the Center 
of the World, through the point of the Apogee, as 
far as the Zodiack of the Primum Mobile. | 

LINE of the Nodes of a Planet, in the New A- 
ftronomy, is a Right Line from the Planet to the 
Sun, being the common Interfection of the Plane — 


LIN 

LINES, in the Art of War, fignify the Pofirion 
of an Army ranged in-Order of Bartel, extending 
themfelves to fuch a length, or as far as the Ground 
will allow, to prevent flanking. Armies do ufually 
place themfelves in three Lines : The firft of which 
js the Van, or. Advanc'd Guards ; the fecond the Main 
Body ; the third the Rear-Guard, or Referve. There 
is Jefe the Diftance of about 150 Paces between the 
two firft Lines, and about double thar Diftance be- 
tween the fecond and Jaft. To 
_ LINE Hedges, is to plant Mufqueteers all along 
them under their Covert, to fire upon an Enemy 
that comes open, or for a Defence againft Horfe. 

LINEA Alba, is a Concourfe of the Tendons of 
the Mufcles of the Abdomen, excepting the Ten- 
dons of the ftraight ones ; for the Tendons of the 
oblique Mufcles unite, and meet fo on both Sides, 
that they make a kind of Tunick that covers the 
Abdomen, as if they were all but one Tendon. It 
is white, and not flefhy, proceeding from the Carti- 
dago Enfiformis to the Os Pubs; and is narrower 
below the Navel than above. 

LINEAR Problem, in Mathematicks, is fuch an 
oneas can be folved Geomenrically by the Interfecti- 
on of two Right Lines ; as to meafure an inacceffible 
Height by the means of two unequal Sticks or Staves. 
This is alfo called a fimple Problem, and is capable 
but of one Solution. 

LINEAR Numbers, are fuch as have relation to 
Length only ; as (v. gr.) fuch as reprefent one fide 
of a plane Figure : And if the plane Figure be a 
Square, the Linear Number is calleda Root. , 

_ LINES of Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Ver- 
fed Sines, Ge. See Scale. 

LINED Moat, a Term in Fortification: See 
Moat. 

LINGOT, the Term in Chymiftry for the Molds 
they make to caft melted Metals, or the Regulus of 
Antimony, Gc. into. 

LINGUA, the Tongue, is an oblong, broad, 
thick Member, and thicker at the Root, and thin- 
ner and fharper at the End ; of a moderate Bignefs, 
that it may move more quick'y. In the exterior 
or upper Part of the Tongue there are a great ma- 
ny little Bodies, which break out from the Surface 
of the Tongue, and bending a little, incline back- 
wards towards the Root, fo that they look like a 
Comb to card Wool. Thefe Cartilaginous Bodies, 
in an Ox efpecially, feem to refemble the Figure of 
a Boar's Tooth. In the lower Part they have a cer- 
tain Cavity. They are made of a thick tenacious 
fibrous Matter, which feems like a Heap of little 
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Nervous Protuberances, difpos’d and atder'd in 4 
wonderful Order, The ee Things sta? hue 
are like Nipples, in greater abundance than thofe 
before-mentioned, and of another Order - for as 
many little Protuberances as cover the Outhide BP 
the Tongue, fo many Nervous Nipples of this fore 
are found within. Thefe proceed from the com. 
mon pappy Subftance, grow tolerably high,and fhoor 
out further into Nervous Spfouts from the Top of 
them ; about which you difcover innumerable little 
Protuberances proceeding from the Stock, and of 
an equal Height, only flenderer, like a Cone, and 
which go within their proper Cavities, ready made 
in the crafs vifcons Subftance before-mentioned 

and at laft end toward the outermoft Membrane. 
Farthermore, the Subftance of the Tongue is Mul 
culous: The Central Parts of the Tongue confift 
of feveral forts of Fibres, long, tranfverfe and ok2 
lique, which being mutually interwoven with one 
another, look like a Coverlid or Blanket. Ir owes 
its Motion to peculiar Mufcles of its own, where- 
with it is contracted and abbreviated. The Pairs 
of Mufcles are the Stylogloffum, Bafiogloffum, Genio- 
gloffum, Ceratogloffum and Mylogloffum 3 which fee, 
Blanchard. 

LINGUALIS, is taken by fome to be a large 
and flefhy Mufcle arifing fee the Bafis of the Os 
Hyoides,and runs forward to tht Tip of the Tongue - 
and Spigelius gives it this Ufe, That its tranfverfe 
Fibres do thicken, and as it were conftringe the 
Tongue, and dilate ir by its oblique Fibres, and 
bring it towards the Palate by its right Fibres : Buc 
it is difputable whether it be a Mu/cle or not, 

LINTER: See Scapha. 

LINUM Vivum : See Asbeftine Cloth; 

LIONCELES, the Herald’s Term for Lions? 
when therefis more than two of them born in any 
Coat of Arms, and no Ordinary between them = 
and ‘tis all one asa fmall or young Lion. e 

LIPOTHYMIA, or Lipofjchia, is a {wooning 
or fainting away, being an imperfed Syncope 5 
which fee. - 

LIQUIDS, are fuch Bodies as have all the Pro- 
perties of Fluidity (fee that Word) ; and withaf, 
have their Particles fo formed, figured or difpofed, 
that they do adhere to the Surfaces of {uch Bodies 
as are immerfed in them, which we call wetting : 
And this Property of Liquid Bodies is fometimes 
called Humidity or Moiflure. 
~ LIQUOR of Fix'd Nitre: See Fix’d Nitre. 

LIST, in Architecture, is a ftraight upright 
Ring, which runs round the lower Part of any of 


Rods: About the Sides of the Tongue they grow ; the Columns juft above the Tore, and next to the 


f{maller and {maller, fo that they almoft difappear ; 
and certain Membranous Bodies are placed at their 


Bafis, which appear at firft of a Conical Figure, 


Shaft or Body of the Pillar, 
LISTEL, a {mall Band, ora kind of a Rule in 
the Mouldings of Architecture : Alfo the Space be- 


and then by and by of a more obtnfe one, and of | rween the Channellings of Pillars, ~ 


a pappy Subftance. All the little Protuberances 
are cloathed with the Membranes of the Tongue : 


LITERAL Algebra: See Algebra. 
LITHARGE, what, and how made, fee Pur7- 


They are firmly implanted in a certain tenacious | fication of Silver. 


Tunick of the Tongue, there being under them a 
crafs, vifcous or nervous Subftance, efpecially in 
thofe Places where there are remarkable Pits in the 
Tongue difpofed in like Order and Manner; fothat 
in the inner Part of the Tongue there are a great 
many of them, which are firmly implanted in a 
kind of vifcous Body. When the Membrane that 
covers the whole Tongue is taken off, there appears 
a cettain Glutinous Subftance ; then a Nervous 
Pappy Body, fomething Yellow, which fpteads like 
the Membrane, and difcovess feyeral remarkable 


LITHIASIS, the Breeding of rhe Stone in the 
Kidneys or Bladder, 

LITHONTRIPTICKS, are Medicines which 
break the Stone, either in the Bladder or the Kid- 
neys. 

LITHOTOMIA, is the Grand Operation of 
cutting the Stone our of the Bladder ; and is thus 
defcribed by Blanchard. The Operator lays the 
fick Perfon upon a foft Pillow, in the Bofom or Lap 
of fome ftrong Man, after he has leap’d three or 
four times from on high, then he ties the Hands on 

lii 2 each 
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each fide faft to the Sole of the Foot, and two 
People ftanding on each fide hold the Knees as 
open as poffible. After this, the Operator mol- 
ftening one Finger of his Left-Hand, or if Ne- 
ceffity require the two foremoft, with Oyl of 
Whire Rofes, thrufts them up into the Fundament, 
and with his Right-Hand preffes the Upper Parts 
of the Secrets lightly, thac by this means the 
Stone may be brought to the Persmeum 5 which 
when he has forced thither, with his Fingers, 
he cuts with a two-edged Knife, proportionably 
to the Bignefs of the Stone, in the Left Side, 
betwixt the Tefticles and rhe Fundament, near 
to the Suture of the Perincum, bringing the Stone 
towards the Knife: And if the Stone come not 
out, either of its own Accord, or by thrufting of 
the Fingers, he draws it out with the Forceps 5 2. ¢. 
a pair of Pincers, or fome fuch Inftrument of Art. 
The Stone being drawn our,-and all the Bands 
being loofed, he clofes the Wound duly, applies 
Remedies, ftops the Blood, and takes Care. that 
the Wound be clofed up, Icft the Urine fhould 
continually drop through. This Way is called 
Apparatus minor, and is ufed efpecially in Boys, 


Perfons in thefe Countries. 
call Cutting upon the Gripe, and isthe Method that 
our Suters always cut by: 
major, ot the greater Operation, which we call 
Cutting upon the Staff, the Patient, bound as be- 


LOC 

of Poffeifion to thofe Tenants which held of the 
King in Capite, or Kaight’s Service; for the 
King, by his Prerogative, hath primicr Seifin of all 
Lands and Tenements fo'holden of him. In the 
Third Signification, Livery is the Writ which leg 
for the Heir to obtain the Poffeffion of Seifin of his 
Land at the King’s Hands, 

LIVERY of Seifin, is a Delivery of Poffeffion of 
Lands or Tenements, or rather Things Corporeal, 
unto one that hath Right, or a Probability of 
Right tothem. ‘This is a Ceremony in the Com- 
mon Law, ufed in Conveyance of Lands or Te- 
nements, €c. where an Eftate in Fee-fimple, Fee- 
tail, or a Free-hold, fhall pafs; and is a Tefti- 
monial of the willing departing of him who makes 
the Livery, from the Thing whereof Livery is 
made ; and the Receiving of the Livery is a will- 
ing Acceptance of the other Party. And it was 
invented, thar the Common People might have 
Knowledge of the Paffing or Alteration of Eftates 
from Manto Man, that thereby they might be 
the better able to try in whom the Right of Pof- 
{effion of Lands and Tenements were,: if they 
{hould be impannelled in Juries, or otherwife have 


hough it be frequently pradtifed too in Adult} to do concerning the fame. Of this Livery there 
This we in England| be two kinds, viz, a Livery in Deed, and a Livery 


in Law: A Livery in Deed, is when the Feofter 


But in the Apparatus| taketh the Ring of the Door, or Turf or Twig of 


the Land, and delivereth the fame to the Feoftee 
in the Name of the Seifin of the Land. A Livery 


fore, is fet upon a Table, and held there ; then] in Law, is when the Feoffsr faith to the Feoffee, 
the Chyrurgeon thrufts in his Inftrument, called | being in View of the Houfe or Land, I give to 
Itinerarium, by the Urinary Paffage into the Blad- | you yonder Land, to you and your Heirs ; and there~ 
der, as. far as the very Stone; and cutting an| fore enter into the fame, and take Poffeffion thereof 
Hole, as before, he puts another Inftrument called | accordingly: And the Feoffee doth accordingly, 
Conduéor, into the hollow Part of the Itinerarium, 


through the Wound ; then the I¢inerarium being 
taken out of the Urinary Paffage, he puts in the 
Inftrument called Forceps (a fort of Pincers) or 
any other fit to pull our the Stone through the 
Wound before made, that he may lay hold of the 
Stone, and bring it our; This being done, the 
Wound is bound up, and confolidated, as ‘tis in 
Children ; only if it be large, it is ftitched up, 
and an Inftrument of Silver applied to it for 
Two or Three Days, which is ufeful to let out 
concreted Blood, Phlegm, and Gravelly Urine. 
There is yet another Way of taking out the Stone, 
to wit, By making a Hole in the Abdomen, by 
which the Stone is raken out of the Bottom of the 
Bladder; and in this way no dribling of Urine 
need to be feared. Blanchard. 


Feoffment. 

LIVIDUS: See PeGineus.’ 

LIXIVIOUS, or Lixiviate Salts, are the fix’d 
Salts of Plants, &c. They are drawn by Calcina- 
tion of the Plant, and then making a Lye or Lixi- 
vium of the Afhes and Water ; whence this Name. 
See Salts. 

Mr. Boyle faith, The diftinguifhing Mark of 
Lixivious Salts, whereby they differ from Urinous- 
ones, is, That they will turn a Solution of Subli- 
mate in Common Water, into a Yellow Colour: » 
See Experiments on Colours. : 

LIZIERE, a Term in Fortification the fame 
with Berme ; which fee. 

LOADSTONE: See Magnet. 

LOBE, a Word ufed moftly by Anatomifts for 


in the Life of the Feoffer, enter : This is a good. 


LITHOTOMIST, is a Chyrurgeon who is! the Divifion of the Lungs into feveral Parts, which 
.$kilful in cutting out the Stone of the Bladder. they call Lobes : And by Botanifts, for the Divifion 
LITOTES, or Diminutio, is a Trope in Rheto- | or Parts of the Bulk of Seeds, which ufually con- 
tick, by which we fpeak lefs than we think: As] fift of two Parts or Lobes ; as is very confpicuous 
when we fay, 1 cannot commend you; it implies a} in Beans, 
fecret Reprehenfion for fomething committed that | — LOBUS 4uris, is the lower Part or Tip of the 
hinders. us. Ear. 

LITTORAL Shells, are with the Writers of | LOCAL, is whatever is fuppofed to be tied or 
Natural Hiftory, fuch Sea-thellsas are always found | annexed to any particular Place: Thus in Law, 
neat the Shores, and never far off in the Deep: |they fay the Thing is Zoca/, and annexed to the 
But fuch as are found there in the Bottom of the } Free-hold, 

Sea, remote from the Shore, they call’Eyfv$sor and | And an Action of Trefpafs for Battery, @e. is » 
Pelagie. Tranfirory, not Local ; that is, it is nor needful 

LIVER of Antimony: See Crocus Metallorum. that the Place where the Battery was commited, 

LIVERY hath Three Significationg: In one it| fhould be fet down ag material in the Declaration ; 
is nfed for a Suir of Cloth or Stuff that a Gentle- | or ifit be fer down, the Defendant cannot traverfe 
man.giveth in Coats, Cloaks, Hats, or Gowns, |it, by faying he did not commit the Battery in the 
with. Cognifance,.,or without, to his Servants or | Place mentioned in the Declaration, and fo avoid 
Followers: Jn the other; it fignifies a Delivery |rhe Action. 

LOCAL 


LOD 


~LOCAL Medicaments, are thofe which ate ap- 


plied outwardly, as Plaifters, Ointments, Salves,€c. 
Thefe are alfo frequently called Topicks. 

LOCAL Problem, in Mathematicks, is fuch an 
one as is capable of an infinite Number of different 
Solutions: fo that the Point which is to refolve the 
Problem, may be indifferently taken within a cer- 
tain Extent ; as fuppofe any where in {uch a Line, 
within fuch a Plane Figure, €c, which is called a 
Geometrick Place, and the Problem is {aid to bea 
Local or Indetermined one. And this Loca! Problem 
may be either Simple, when the Point fought is in 
a Right Line ; Plane, when the Point fought is in 
‘the Circumference of a Circle; Solid, when the 
Point required is in the Circumference of a Conick 
Section ; or, laftly, Surfolid, when the Point is in 
the Perimeter of a Line of the fecond Gender, as the 
Geometers call it. j 

LOCH, ot Lobech, the fame with Eclegma, 

LOCHIA, are the Natural Evacuations of Wo- 
men in Child-bed, after the Birth of the Fetus, and 
the Exclufion of tne Membranes call'd Secundine, 
or the After-birth. . 

LOCKER, in a Ship, is a kind of Box or Cheft 
made dlong the fide of a Ship, to put or ftow any 
thing in. 

LOCKING-WHEEE, {ee Count-Whceel, a Term 
in Watch-work. 

LOCK-SPIT, a Term in Fortification, fignify- 
ing the {mall Cut or Trench made with a Spade, 
to mark our the firft Lines of any Work that is to 
be made. 

LOCULAMENTUM, in Botanicks, is a little 
diftin& Cell or Partition within the common Cap/u- 
la feminalis of any Plant ; as thofe within the Seeds 
of Poppies, &c. by which one Parcel of the Seeds 
is kept diftinét from another. 

LOCUS, or the Place of any Body, is rightly, 
by Mr. Newton, diftinguifhed into Abfolute and 
Relative : And fo ought. Space to be accounted ; 
for the 

LOCUS <Abjfolutus, or Primarius of any Body, 
is that Part of the abfolute and immovable Space, 
or extended Capacity, to receive all Bodies which 
this individual one takes up: Bur the 

LOCUS Relativus, or Secundarius, is that appa- 
rent and fenfible Place in which a Body is determi- 
ned to be placed in by our felves, and with relation 
to other adjoyning or contiguous Bodies. 

LOCUS Apparews, a Term in Opticks : See Ap- 
parent Place of any Objet. ’ Tis alfo in Aftronomy, 
that Place in which any Planet or Srar appears, 
when viewed from an Eye at the fenfible Ho- 
rizon. 

LOCUSTS, arethe Beardsand pendulous Seeds 
of Oats, and of the Gramina paniculata ; to which 
the Botanifts gave this Name from their ‘Figure, 
which fomething refembles thar of a Locuft. 

LODGMENT, in Military Affairs, is {ometimes 
an Incampment made by an Army; or oftner, it is 
a Retrenchment dug for a Covert ot Shelter, when 
the Counterfcarp, or fome other Poft, is gain’d. . It 
is alfo taken for the Place where the Soldiers quar- 
ter among, the Burghers, either in Huts, Baraques, 
or Tents. * 

LODGMENT of an Attack, is a Work caft up 
by the Befiegers, during their Approaches ia a dan- 
gerous Poft, where itis abfolutely neceffary to {e- 
cure themfelves againft the Enemy’s Fire ; as ina 
Covert-way, in a Breach, in the Bottom of the Moat, 
or elfewhere, This Lodgment confifts of all the 
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Materials that are capable to make Refiftance, viz: 
Barrels and Gabions of Earth, Pallifadoes, Woolpacks 
Mantelets, Faggots, Sc. i 

LOG, and Log-line + The Logaboard a Ship, is: 
a Piece of Board or Wood about 7 or 8 Inches long; 
of a Triangular Figure, and with as much Lead caft 
into it at one End, as will ferve to make it {wim 
upright in the Water ; ar the other End of which 
is faften’d a {naall long Line, called The 

LOG-LINE ; which is wound about a Reel 4o¢ 
that Purpofe, fix'd in the Gallery of the Ship. This 
Line, for about 3o Fathom from the Log, hath, or 
ought to have, no Knots or Divifions ; becaufe fo 
much fhould be allowed for the Log’s being cleat 
out of the Eddy of the Ship’s Wake before they turn 
up the Glafs: But then the Knots or Divifions begin; 
and ought to be at leaft go Foor from one another 3 
tho’ the common erroneous Practice at Sea, is to 
have them butat 7 Fathom, or 42 Foot Diftance,: 

The Ule of this Leg and Line is to keep an Ac- 
count, and make an Eftimate of the Ship’s Way ; 
for as many Knots as run out in half a Minute 
of Time (which they meafure by a Half-minure 
Glafs) fo many Miles do they account the Ship to 
fail in an Hour; or fo many Leagues and Miles 
doth fhe run ina Watch: as, if there be veered out 
4 Knots in half a Minute, the Ship runs 4 Miles an 
Hour, or 5 Leagues and 1 Mile ina Watch, 

The Practice of heaving the Log, is firft to let it 
down into the Water, and then to ler it run away 
fo far, as to be out of the Eddy of the Ship’s Wake ; 
and then one having an Half-minute Glafs in his 
Hand, turns it up juft when the firft Knot runs of 
the Reel (tho’ fome turn up the Glafs juft when the 
Log touches the Water) and then the Line running 
eafily off, when the Gla{sis out, he cries, Stop! The 
other ftops the Reel; and then they count the Knots 
run out, and if they can be fo exact, as to account 
the odd Feet, which the Line fhall run out above 
any Knot, they ought to account 5 Feet for a Tenth 
part of a Mile more: And thus, ‘if 3 Knots 45 Feet 
run out in an half Minute, the Ship goes ar the rate 
of 3 Miles 9 Tenths in an Hour. 

Now tho’ this at beft be but a precarious way; 
‘tis however the moft exact of any in ufe, and much 
better than that of the Spaniards and Portugue/e, who 
guefs at the Ship's Way by the running of the Froth 
or Water by the Ship’s fide ; or than that of the 
Dutch, who ufe to heave over a Chip into the Sea, 
and {o to number how many Paces they can walk 
on the Deck, whilethe Chip fwims or pafles berween 
any two Marks or Bolt-heads on the fide. And the 
Ground and Reafon of this Practice of keeping an 
Account of a Ship’s failing by the Log, is this : 

1, That 5 of our Englifh Feet make a Pace, and 
1000 of {uch Paces a Mile, and€o of {uch Miles a 
Degree, and confequently a Degree would contain 
300000 Feer. But this is erroneous on all Accounts $ 


for there are both 1006 Paces in'a Mile, and 72 fuch 


Miles in a Degree. 
2. Burthemthis hath been corrected by Mr. Nor= 
wood, in his Seaman's Pra@ice ; who, by moft ex- 
actly meafuring the Diftance of two Places under 
the fame Meridian, and finding alfo the Latitudes 
of thofe two Places by moft accurate Inftruments 
and Obfervations, he found, That to a Degree of a 
Great Circle on the Earth there muft be 367200 
Englifh Feet :' And this hath been in a good mea- 
{ure confirmed by the French Obfervations and Men- 
{urations, who found a Degree to contain 365184 
Feet, And yet Mr. Norwood confidering ne re 
ips 


lar 


Log 


Ship’s Way is really more than what is found by the 


Log, and alfo knowing that ’tis better and fafer t0 || rryy if 


iave the Reckoning to be fomething before the Ship, 
and probably alfo becaufe ‘tis a round Number, caft 
away the 7200 odd Feer, and fuppofe a Degree to 
contain juft 360000 Feet. “Then will a Minute of a 
Degree contain 6000 fuch Feet; and that is to be 
yeckoned for the true Sea Mile, 600f which make a 
Degree: And fince 5280 Feet are a Statute Mile, 
there will be 68 +3 {uch Miles in a Degree 5 and of 
the Italian Miles, of 5e00 Feet, 72, or 24 Leagues 
ina Degree, And after this way of accounting, 
rlie whole Circumference of our Globe will be 8640 
Leagues, of 25929 Miles ; which is 120 Leagues, 
br 360 Miles lefs than the French make it: And yet 
this is probably lefs than the Truth, and in Fad lefs 
than Mr. Norwood’s Account. 

Now to apply all thisto the Eftimation of a Ship's 
‘Way by the Log: If it be confidered that an half 
Minute is the 120th part of an Hour, ‘tis plain the 
Diftance between Knot and Knot in the Log-line, 
mutt be alfo the 120th part of a Minute of a Degree 
of a great Circle on the Earth ; or 120th part of a 
true Sea Mileor Minute, which is before fhewed to 
contain 60co Feet: And therefore the Diftance be- 
tween the Knots muft be 50 Foot ; (for 50 multi- 
plied by 120, produces 6000) becaufe as 30 Seconds 
js to an Hour, or 3600 Seconds is to a Day ; fo is 
50 Feet to 6v00 Feet. Wherefore as many times 50 
Feet asa Ship fails in half a Minute, fo many Miles 
muft fhe go in an Hour, fuppofing her to keep on at 
the fame Rate. Torry which, in long Voyages to 
the Eafl-Indies, 3c. the Log is heaved every Hour ; 
but in fhorter Voyages they content themfelves with 
doing it bur every two Hours ; tho’ always the oft 
ner ’tis done, the better. 

And from hence plainly appears the grofs Error 
of having bur 42 Feet or 7 Fathom between Knot 
and Knot, which is the common Divifion of the 
Log-line at Sea. Indeed, being fenfible their Divifi- 
ons are too fort, they leffen their Half-minute Glafs 
propertionably, as having that made of only 24 or 
25 Seconds. But this is nothing but correcting one 
Blunder or Error by another ; and fhews plainly that 
the Common Sailors will not go out of their way, 
tho’ they are fure they are in the wrong. 

Commonly in the Steerage, or fome fuch conve- 
nient Part ofthe Ship, hangs up a Board called the 

LOG-BOARD;; which is a Table divided into 
Five Columns, and ought to be of the following 
Form, or one like it. 

This Log-Board’s Account ought daily at Noon 
(when if poffible, let there be an Obfervation of the 
Latitude) to be entred into the Log-Book or Traverfex 
Book, ruled and columned juft as the Log-Board is; 
from whence it may be tran{cribed into the Jour- 
nals, and how much way the Ship hath gained in 
her Courfe, eftimated daily. 

To meafure whether the Half-minute Glafs be 
true, or to make one upon Occafion, when youcan 
get afhore, you may ufe this Method : 

Faften a maderately heavy Plummet or Weight 
atthe End of a fimall String, which hang up againft 
a Wall by a fimall Pin or Wire, &c. and let its 
Length from the Pin where it hangs, to the Center 
of the Plummet or Weight, be juft 39 Inches 4. 
Then draw by the Lines hanging ftill, a Perpendi- 
cular on the Wall behind, with a Pencil or fome 
fuch thing : And taking the Plummetin your Hand, 
move the Pendulum from the Perpendicular either 
way.6 or 7 Inches, and then let it {wing freely by 
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the Wall ; after which take your Half-minute Glafs; 
and turn it up juft when you fee the String come 
right againft the Perpendicular on the Wall,-and 
then count the Swings of the Pendulum from its 
paffing by the Perpendicular ; and if your Glafs 
is out, juft when it hath made 30 Swings, it is 
right, elfe nor ; for this Pendulum {wings exactly, 
Seconds, ; 

LOGARITHMS, which Captain Halley very 
well defines to be the Indexes of the Ratio’s of Num- 
bers one to another, were firft invented bymy Lord 
Neper, a Scotch Baron ; and afterwards compleated 


by Mr. Henry Briggs, Savilian Profeffor of Geome- . 


try at Oxford. ‘ 

1. Logarithms area Series of Artificial Numbers 
(invented for the Eafe and Expedition of Calcula- 
tion) proceeding in an Arithmetical Proportion, as 
the Numbers they anfwer to do in a Geometrical 
one: As for Example, 

1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, are Num- 
bers proceeding from Unity, in a Geometrical Pro- 
portion continued. Now if over thefe you place 
a Series of Numbers (beginning with o) in an 
‘Arithmerical Proportion, they will ftand thus: 

ONL gS dismiAn- se 447 TAS hig 
1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128. 256. §12, es 

And the Numbers above, beginning with (0 ), 
and Arithmetically Proportional, are called Loga- 
rithms. 

2. The Addition and Subtraction of Logarithms 
an{wers to the Multiplication and Divifion of the 
Numbers they anfwer to. Thus the Logarithm 2 
added to 4, naakes the Logarithm of 6, whofe cor- 
refponding Number is 64, (the Product of the Num- 
ber 4 multiplied into 16). Alfo the Logarithm 5 
{ubtracted from 9, leaves the Logarithm of 4, whofe 
Number is 16, (equal to 512 divided by 32). 

And the Cafe would be the fame if any other 
Rank of Numbers in an Arithtnetical Proportion 

were 


r/O?G 
were made to an{wer to the Numbers below. And 
therefore there may be many forts of Logarithms, as 


indeed there are,’ 
And thus alfo will Extraction of Roots be per- 


formed by biffecting the Logarithms of any Num- | 


bers for the Square Root, and trifecting them for 
the Cube: As for Inftance, 

, To extra& the Square Root of 256, divide its 
Logarithm 8 by 2, and ic will quote 4 5 which Lo- 
garithmick Number: 4, hath for its abfolute Numi- 
ber 16, and therefore 16 is the Square Root of 


256. 

‘To extract the Cube Root ef 64, divide its Lo- 
garithm 6 by 3, and the Quote will be 2, which is 
the Logarithm of 4, the Cube Root of €4. 

3. To apply this Matter for the making of a 
Canon or Table of Logarithms, that ‘fhould an{wer 
to Common Numbers in their natural Order, thé 
Inventers proc eeded in this Method : 

They pitched on thofe which are naturally Geo- 
metrically proportional ; as 


1, 10, 109, 1060, I0000, 1600000, TC0C0d00, 109000000, &e. 


And co thefe they fitted not the fingle Logarithms, 
©, 1, 2, 3, @3c. as in our Inftance, Numb. 1. a- 
bove, but rhofe augmented with many Cyphers, in 
order to fit proper Logarithms for all intermediate 
Numbers between 1 and ro, ro and 100, 100 and 
1000, €c, They made therefore ooeecco to be 
the Logarithm of 1, and 10000000 ta be the Loga- 
rithm of 10; alfo2000cwvo9 they put for the Lo- 
garithm of 100, and 30000000 forthe Logarithm of 
toogmaking ftill the Index or CharaGeriftick of 
the Logarithm to be one lefs than the Number of 
Places in the Abfolute Number, becaufe they ap- 
pointed ocecoeo as the Logarithm of 1. 


5. Butthen the greateft Difficulty and Pains was: 


yet to come, which was to find Logarithms for all 
the intermediate Numbers correfponding with thofe 
“appointed for 1, 10, 100, 10000, &e, which with 
““moft indefatigable Pains and Care they thus effect- 
ed. In order (ec. g.) to get the Logarithm of 9, 
they found a middle Proportional between the ab- 
folute Numbers 1 and 10, encreafed with feven Cy- 
phers each: Then that Number not being exactly 
the abfolure Number g, but bigger or leffer than 9, 
(with feven Cyphers added to it) they accordingly 
found out new Geometrical mean Preportionals be- 
tween that Number and 10, if it were lefs; and 
“between that and the next lefs than ir, as foon as 
‘ir came to be bigger, (ec. till at laft, after a pro- 
digious Number of Trials, vz. 25. they came to 
theabfolute Number 8, 9999998, which approach. 
eth very neartog, cco0cco. And in order to find the 
Logarithm of this Number 8, 9999998, they found 
an Arithmetical mean Proportional between the 
Logarithm of o and ro (i.e. between ooocooo and 
10000000). And then another between that fo found, 
and 10000000 again ; and fo on, ‘till at laft they 
came fo 0, 9542450. the exact Logarithm of 9. 

They were forced to proceed after the {ame man- 
ner alfo to gain the Logarithm of 5 ; but thentheir 
Werk grew fomething eafier, and more expedi- 
tious. 

1. For fince by dividing 10 by 5, the Quotient 
4s 2 ; therefore the Logarithm of 5, {ubtracted.from 
the Logarithmof 10, muft give the Logarithm of 2. 

2, And as1o, multiplied by 2, gives 20; there- 
fore the Logarithm of 9 being divided by 2, or 
halved, muft give the Logarithm of 3. 

3. Since the Square Root of 9 is 3; therefore the 
Legarithm of 9 being divided by 2, or halved, muft 
give the Logarithm of 3. 
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4. By fubtracting the Logarithm of any one 
known Number, from that of another ; you have 


| the Logarithm of the Quotient of the former Num- 


ber dividing the Jatcer. 

And after this or the like manner they proceeded 
till they had compleated the Canon of Logarithms 
to. Numbers reaching to 400060. 

_If you would fee an eafie and expeditious way 
of making feveral forts of Logarithms to a large 
Radius, confulr Capt. Edm, Halley's Difcourfe in 
Phil. Tranf. N. 216. Where from the pure Con- 
fideration of Numbers, and withal by the Help of 
Sic If Newron’s Method of finding the Uncie of the 
Numbers of a Binominal Power, he thews how to 
find readily the Logarithms of all Numbers to above 
30 Places ; and he gives there feveral Serée: for this 
Purpofe ; fome Univerfal, and fome appropriated 
to peculiar forts of Logarithins. 

Nicholas Mercator alfo did a good while fince 
make fome Improvements in this Affair, of which 
ip have Drs, Hallis’s Thoughts in Phil. Tranf.N, 
38. 

Arid Fobn Gregory hath alfo fhew'd a way to 
make Logatithms to 25 Places, by means of the 
Hyperbela. ‘ 

For the Charaéeriftich of a Logarithm, {ee in 
Index. 


The Ufe of the Table of Logarithms. 


a. To find a Logarithm; 


N,B. I here defcribe only the Common Canon of 
Logarithms contrived by Mr. Briggs, and pub- 
lifhed in Sir Fonas Moore's Mathematicks, and 
in moft Books of Trigonometry, Navigation, Ge, 


r. If the Number, whofe Logarithm you would 
find, be under soo, you have it always in the 
firft Page: Thus the Logarithm of §§ is 1.740363; 

2. If the Number confifts of three Places, that 
is, a Number under roco, look for it in the Table 
under N. and the Logarithm is found in the Ces 
lumn under 9. ‘Thus the Logarithm of 216 is 
2.334454. 

3. If the Number be of four Places, and under 
soooo, feek the three firft Figures undet N. as be- 
fore, and the laft Figure onthe Top; under which, 
in that Column lineally againft the firft three Fi- 
gures, you Have the Logarithm required : Thus the 
Logarithm of 3583 is 3.554247, find 358 under N, 
againft which, inthe Columnunder 3, ftands your 
Logarithm. 

4. If the Number be above 10000, and under 
1oocco, you muft find it by the Difference and Ta- 
ble of Parts Proportional: Thus, if the Logarithmi 
of 35786 be required, firft feek the Logarithm of 
the former four Figures 3578, which will be 
3.553649 3 and the common Difference under D. 
is 121: With this Difference enter the Table of 
Parts proportional, and find 124 in the firft Column 
under 3: and then lineally againft that Number, 
atid under 6, the laft Figure of the Number 35786, 
found at the Head of the feventh Column, you will 
find 72 ; which being added to the Logarithm of 
3578, viz. 553649, makes 4.553721, the Loga- 
rithm of 35786; and the Index mutt be 4, becanfe 
the Abfolure Number confifts of five Places. 

. 5. Ifthe Number be above 100006, and under 

1000000, as fuppofe 357855 5 then find (as before) 

the Logarithm of the firft five Figures, 72. 35786, 

and “twill be found ro be (omitting the Characteri- , 
‘ fick 
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ftick 4) 553721 : After this, multiply the remain- 
ing Figure (5) of the given Number, by the com- 
mon Difference 70, (found under D.) and ‘twill 
produce 35° 5 
the Produét, and add the. remaining (35) to the 
Logarithin 553721 aforefaid, the Sum is 5537503 
to which prefix the proper Characteriftick (5) be- 
caufe the Number given hath fix Places, and 
5.553756 1s the Logarithm required for 357865- 

Tf the Number be above 1ooo00e, and under 
ooooooe ¢ find the Logarithm of the firft five Fi- 
gures (as before) and multiply the common Ditte- 
rence by the two remaining Figures ; from which 
Product cut off the two laft Figures, and add the 
other. (as before) prefixing 6 for a Characteri- 
ftick, ec. 

7. And fo for any other greater Number propor- 
tionably ; only be fure to cut off from the Sum fo 
many Figures as you multiply the common Diffe- 
rence by ; and add the Remainder to the Logarithm, 
and prefix the Characteriftick proper, that is, a 
Figure of one place lefs than the abfolute Number, 
whofe Logarithm is required. 


2. Next I will fhew the Way of finding the Number 
anfwering toa Logarithm given. 


Omitting the Characteriftick, feek in the Table 
for'that Logarithm, which is equal or next lefs to 
the Logarithm given, the Abfolute Number in the 
Column under N, with thar on the Top over the 
Logarithm, is the Number defired, which muft be 
ordered according to the Characteriftick. 


Thus, to find what Number an{wers to the Loga- 
Vithm 3.544821 5 omitting the Index 3,1 find 544821 
to an{wer to 3306, which the Index 3 fhews to be 
all Tntegers 5 bur if the Index had been 1, then the 
Number would have been 35.06, that is, 35 Inte- 
gers and 106 hundred Parts. 


But if the Logarithm be not exactly to be found 
ia the Tables, and five places be required, find the 
Number to four places (as before) noting the com- 
mon Difference under D, then take the Difference 
betwixt the Logarithm given, and the Logarithm 
found in the Table lefs than it ; feek the common 
Diffeterice in the Table of proportional Parts under 
-D, and in that Line find out the Difference of the 
‘Logavithms, and’at the Top juft about it you have 
the fifth Figure: Thus, if the Logarithm required 
had been 2.543612, the Logarithm next les is 
543571, anfwering to 3496 ; the common Diffe- 
fence is 124, the Difference of the Logarithms is 
“At, which, in the ‘Table of proportional Parts 
‘againft 124, gives 35 fo that the Abfolute Num- 
‘beris'34963 : And becaufe the Index is 2, the Num- 


6 


ber will be 349 Integers, and +34 Parts, or 349.63. 


Jo: find. the Number of a Logarithm, whofe Index 


78 5 or more, 


Suppofe 4 to be the Characteriftick, and find 
(by the foregoing Directions) the Logarithm as 
near as you can’ (fo it be but Jefs) ; then fubtract 
this Logarithm from the Logarithm given ; and to 
the Right Hand’ of the Remainder, if the Index 
be 5, fer 0; if the Index be 6, fet co; if 7, fer 
oco ; and fo ‘on’ proportionally : This done, 
divide the Sum by the common Difference, and 
the Quote gives the Figure or Figures to be placed 
on the Right Hand ‘of the Number anfwering to 
the firft found Logarithm. 


then cut off (9) the laft Figure of 4.648974, 
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Example. 
Let 6.64876 be the Logarithm given: Suppofe. 
6 to be the neareft Logarithm’ lefs will be: 
whole Abfolure Number is 44563. Sub- 
tract 4.648974 from the given Logarithm, the Re~! 
mainder is 2 ; to the Right Hand of which fet 00, 


'(becaufe the Characteriftick was 6) the Sum is 


200 ; which divide by the common Difference 97, 
the Quotient is 2, (and an inconfidérable Fraction, 
which you may omit) which}2 fet on the Right 
Hand of 44563, it makes 445632 5 but fince the 
Index is 6, the Number muft have7 places ; there- 
fore fet oonthe Rightagain, and it makes 4456320, 
which is the Number nearly correfponding to the 
Logarithm 6,648976. 


Addition, Subtraftion, Multiplication, and Divifion 
in Logarithms. } 03 
3. In the Addition of two or more Logarithms 


together, obferve thefe Rules : 
1. If the Indices be Integers, add them as is 


‘ufual in common Arithmetick. 


2. If the Indices be fome Integers, and fomethe 
Indices of Parts or Fractions, they will be unlike ; 
and therefore if when added, their Sum be 10, or 
above, caft away 10, the Remainder js the Index 
of Integers ; if under 10, Decimal Parts: Thus, - 


2.057823 2.237242 

75 O321% 9.875062 
cn 8.698971 © 
9.64103 B * 
—_—_ 0.811275 


3. If the Indices be all Decimals, and when 
added, make a Sum under to, then add 10 to the 
Sum ; if juft 10, then add Unity ; as above ro, 
caft 19 away, and the Index thus gotten is always 
Decimal Parts: Thus, 


9:397941 8.698972 
9.875062 9.875065 
9.273002 8.574033 


4. Subtrattion of Logarithms. 


_ 4, If the Indices be Integers, then proceed as 
ufually. 

2. If the Indices be either of them, or both, De- 
cimal Parts, obferve whether the Index of the upper 
Quantity be a {maller Number than that of the © 
fubtrahend or the lower ; if it be, add 10 to it: And 
if the upper be of a grearer Value than the lower, 
(that is, a bigger Index by Place) then the Remain- 
der will be Integers ; if not, Decimal Parts. 


Examples. 
2.033421 9.875062 9.87506% 1.235784 
9.875062 2.033428 8.574031 3.572141 
2.158359 7.841641 1301031 7.663642 


ee ——— 


5. The Logarithm of a Frattion is thus found. 


Subtract the Logarithm of the Denominator from 
the Logarithm of the Numerator, the Remainder, 
gives the Logarithm of the Fra@tion ; as of 3, the 
Logarithm of 41s o 602060, out of the Logarithm 


of 3, 0.477121, the Difference 9.875061 is the 
Logarithm ef 3, or 75. 
6, 10 


4? 
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6. To Multiply a Logarithm. 


If the Index be Negative, obferve, Thar in 
multiplying the Figure next the Index, the Tens.to 
be carried in Mind are Affirmative, and are to be 
deducted out of the Product of the Negative In- 
dices : Thus, ‘ 


"2.543208 “1.987214 
3 5 

eee eu PELE 
“5.629633 1.936070 


4. To Divide a Logarithm, having a Negative or 
Fractional Index, 


Obferve whether the Divifor will evenly divide 
the Index, then there is no Difficulty ; bur if ir 
do not evenly divide the Index, add to the Index 
fo many Units, till it may be evenly divided, fer- 
ing the Quotient down for a new Index, augmen- 
ting the next Figure by fo many times £0 as yon 
added to the firft, 


3) 5.321412 2) 5.61228 
2.440470 3.30614 


8. Multiplication of Numbers by the Logarithms, 


Add the Logarithms of the Numbers together, 
and the Sum is the Logarithm of the Product 
required. 


Multiplicand, 32 1.505150 5.12 0.709265 
Multiplier, 52 4-71003 155 © 0.899497 


1664 3.221153 7.936 0.899497 


9. Divifion of Numbers by Logarithms. 


This is done only by fubftracting the Logarithm 
of the Divifor from the Logarithmof theDividend ; 
and the Remainder will be the Logarithm of the 
Quotient. 


Dividend 7286 3.862489 .5512 9.654369 
Divifor 32 1.505150 = .0315 = 8.498311 
Quotient 227.8 | 2.357359 1432 1.156058 


10, Extrattion of Square, Cube, &c. Roots by Loga- 
garithms. 


To extract the Square Root of any Number, 
is to divide the Logarithm of thar Number by 2, 
for the Cube Root by 3. &c. That is, in general, 
divide the Logarithm of the Number, by the Index 
of the Power, 


Number 75832 Log. 4.879852 

Square Roor, 275.37 2) 2.439926 Seb ue 

Cube Root, 42.327 3) 1.626614 ctor she 

11. To find a Mean Proportional betwixt two given 
Numbers by Logarithms. 


Haif the Sum of their Logarithms, gives the 


Logarithm of the Mean Proportional betwixt them.|Ee:Ff:: Ff: Dd: 


4 ne ee 
14.00G 
The Numbers are, + 9* 9.954242 
16) 1204120 


ere 


Sum, 2.158262 


Mean Proportional, 12 § == 1.079181. 


To‘find any Number of Mean Proportionals betwixs 
any tro Numbers, 

Take the Difference of the Logarithms of the 
two given Numbers, whicly divide by a Number 
mote by one rhan the Number of Means defired ; 
and this Logarithmetick Quotient added to the 
Logarithm of the leaft, gives the Logarithm of the 
firft Mean next it; and then added ro the lajt Sum 
finds the next, &c. 

As {uppofe ir were required to find 3 Mean Pro- 
portionals between 4 and 64 3 the Logarithm of 4, 
1S 0.602060 ; of 64, is 1.806180 their Difference, 
1.204120 divided by 4, (4.& 3 -+- 1) gives 
0.301030; which added to the Legarichm of 4, 
makes 0.903090, the Logarithm of 8, the fift 
Mean; and again, added to the laft Sum, gives 
1.204120, the Logarithm of 16; and again added, 
gives the Logarithm of 32; which are the three 
Means betwixt 4 and 64. 

LOGARITHMICK-LINE. of Pardie, is a 
Curve which. difcovers perfectly all the Myfteries 
of Logarithms, with feveral other very excellent 
Properties and Ufes; and is chus delineated. 

Lert the Right Line 4 E be divided into the 
equal Parts 4B, BC, CD, DE, &c. from 
the Points 4, B, C, D, E, ec. ler the Lines 
Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, and Ee, be drawn all per- 
pendicular to 4 E,.and confequently parallel to 
one another. 


? 
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And let them all be ina Geometrical Progreffion; 
as let da ber, Bb be 10, Cc 100, Dd 1003, 
E@ 10090, &c. Then fhall we have two Progreifi+ 
ons of Lincs, Arithmetical and Geometrical : 
For the Lines 4B, AC, 4 D, 4 E, are in Arith- 
metical Progreffion, or as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ©c. and 
fo do reprefent the Logarithms to which the Geo- 
metrical Lines 4a, Bb, Ce, Gc. do correfpond. 

Let.each of the equal Parts ED, DC, CB, &e. 
be divided equally.again in F, G, H 5 and ler the 
Parallels Ff, Gg, &c. be drawn, and be Mean 
‘Proportionals between the collateral ones ; that is, 
re >) as Gg, Se. 
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Let there alfé be more Mean, Proportionals 
drawn from the Middle of each Subdivifion 
EF, ED, DG, &ec. and {0 on, till thefe parallel 
Lines growing very numerous, have at laft but a 
very {mall Diftance from each other: Then ima- 
gine a Curve Line drawn through all the Bxtre- 
mities of thefe parallel Lines, ase oud gha, and 
this is called the Logarithmical Line. 
_ If this Figure were drawn on a very large Ta- 
ble, and with all requifite Exactnefs, each Part, 
AB, BC, €&ec. might be divided not only into an 
qoo of 1000, bur even into 0000, 190000 equal 
Parts, and more: Sothat 4 B being 100000, AC 
would be 200000, AD 300006, ec. as muft al- 
ways be in an Arithmetick Progreffion. 

The Line Ee being fuppofed to contain 10000 
Parts, let us imagine through each of thofe Divi- 
fions a Parallel tobe drawn tothe Line 4 E, cut- 
ting the Curve in fo many Points, v. gr. let the 
Line 70 be drawn through the Divifion 9900 
of the Line Ee, and which cuts the Curve in the 
Point o. Let there be alfo fuppofed the Parailel 
Oo, cutting theLine 4 E inthe Divifion 399.63 5 
then any one may know that 399563 is the Loga- 
rithm of the Number 9900. In like manner, if 
Su paffed through the Divifion 9000 of the Line 
Ee, the Line 7 were drawn cutting 4E in 
395424, then would that Line «V ,be the Loga- 
vithm of 9000, &e. 

So thar by this means a Table of Logarithms 
from 1 to 10000, may eafily be made; and farther, 
by producing the Line 4 E. 


Note, To obtain all the Logarithms from 2 to 
10000, ‘twill be enough to feek the Logarithms 
from 1000 to 10000 ; that is, (having drawn the 
Parallel dt} to take the Logarithms of all theDivi- 
fions from ¢ toe ; which Logarithms are all con- 
tained between E and D: For by this you will 
have the Logarithms of all the Parts that are be- 
tween rand E, and whofe Logarithms lie between 
D and A. For Example; Since O 0 is 9900 
Parts, and its Logurithms 399563, the fame Num- 
bet may be taken for the Logarithm of 990, which 
is Nn: As alfo of the Number Yy 99, chan- 
ging only the firft Figure 3 ; becaufe, according to 
the Compofition of this Line, O N or Ny, ought 
to be equalto E D or DC; asany one may eafi- 
ly prove: So that O Nor Ny, will contain 100000, 
And becaufe 40 is 399563, fubftracting ON 
100000, there will reft-199563 for dy. And after 
the fame manner, having 47 395424 for the Lo- 
garithm of Vv, which is 9000, you may have alfo 
095424 for the Logarithm of Xx, which is 93 or 
195424 for the Logarithm of 90; or 295424 for 
the Logarithm of 900. 


All this may be reduced to Practice for Calcula- 
tion, without actually drawing thefe Figures, but 
only imagining them to be drawn: For by the 
Rules of Common Arithmetick, we may find out 
F f, the Mean Proportional between dD and F f, 
or berween Ff and Ee, &c. But what we have 
here explain’d, is fuffictent to gain the Knowledge 
of the Nature and Compofition of the Logarithms. 

Though indeed there will not arife fuch Advan- 
tage for making Logarithms by this Obfervation, as 
irmay at firft Sight feem to promife ; becaufethere 
are 9000 Numbers between 1000 and roo00, 
whole Logarithms muft be found alfo ; and but 
goo between rao and 1000, and but 90 between 
ro and 100, and but 9 between t Io and fo in all 
999, which is not the Ninth Part of the former. 
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In Phil, Tranf: N.245, isa Quadrature of chat 
Part of the Space contained between any two Or. 
dinates of the Curve and this Al/ci/fa, by Mr. Fobn 


Craig ; and Dr. Barrow, in his L eétions, hath car-’ 


ried the Mater farther : See in Philofophical Tranf- 
ations, N. 38. An Account of a very fhort Way 
of making Logarithms, contrived by Nicholas Mer~ 
cator, with Dr, Wallis’s Thoughts upon it, and Ad- 
ditions to it, 

Mr. Fames Gregory alfo, in his Vera Quadratura 
Circuli €3 Hyperbole, Printed at Padua, 4, D. 1667. 
applies the Quadrature of the Hyberbola to the 
making of Logarithms, and computes the Logarsthzm 
of ro to 2g Places. i Cae 

But our Learned Capt. Halley, in Phij. Tranf, 
N. 216, gives a Way from the bare Confideration of 
Numbers only ; and withal, by the Help of Sir 
Ifaac Newton's admirable Invention, to find the 
Uncie of the Members of any Power, (which you 
have under the Word Uncie) moft compendioufly 
to find the Logarithws of all Numbers to above 30 
Places, with more Eafe and Expedition than was 
ever done before: And he gives there feveral Series 
for this Purpofe, fome univerfal, fome applicable 
to one fort of Logarithms, and {ome to another. 

LOGARITHMETICK Curve, is the fame with 
Pardie’s Logarithmetick Line above defcribed. 

LOGICK, is the Art of right Thinking, or 
ufing our Rational Faculty aright: And the Power 
or Force*of Reafon, unaflifted by Art, is called 
Natural Logick, 

Logick is derived from thofe Reflections which 
Men have madeon the Four Principal Operations 
of the Mind, viz. Apprehenfion, Fudgment, Difcourfé, 
and Method or Difpofition ; which fee. 

The Bufinefs of Logick is chiefly to teach us how 
to make proper Animadverfions on the Operations 
of our Minds; arid from its true Ufe we gain thele 
Three Advantages. . 

Firft, We aré thereby affured that we make a 
right Ufe of our Reafon: For the Confideration 
of Rules, begets in us a more fervent Application 
and attentive Induftry of the Mind, 

Secondly, That thereby we more eafily detect 
and explain the Errors and Defects which we meet 
with inthe Operations of the Mind : For oftentimes 
ir falls out, that we difcover by the meer Light of 
Nature the Faults of Ratiocination ; yet are not 
ableto give a Reafon why it is falfe : Thus they 
who know not what belongs to Painting, may take 
Exceptions at the Defects of a Picture, tho’ they 
are not able ro tell the Reafon why they find fault, 

Thirdly, That we are brought to a more accu- 
rate Knowledge of the Nature of our Underftan« 
ding by thefe Reflections upon the Operations of 
the Mind, which, if we Jook no farther than meer 


Speculation, is to be preferr’d before the Kaow-. 


ledge of all Corporeal Things. 

LOGISTICAL Arithmerick, was formerly the 
Arithmetick of Sexagefimal Fractions, and ufed by 
Aftronomers in their Calculations. I {uppofe it was 
fo called from a Greek Treatile of one Barlaamus 
Metias, who wrote abour Sexagetimal Multi- 
plication very accurately, and entituled his Book, 
Aoyiszxn, This Author Voffius, ia his Book de Scien- 
tiis Mathematicis, places abourthe Year 1350, but 
miftakes ir for a Treatife of Algebra. — 

Thus alfo Shakerly, in Tabule Britannice, hath 
a Table of Logarithms adapted to Sexagefimal 
Fractions, which therefore he calls Logiftical Loga- 
rithms ; and the Expeditious Arit metick of them, 


which is by this Means obtained, and by which 2 
rhe 
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the Trouble of Multiplication and Divifion is che TSaBIOOE MUI OREnaee aha Davin is faved oe a ys gee 
he calls: Logiftical Arithmetick ; though fome by 

- LOGISTICKS, will underftand the firft General | 
Ruiles i in Algebra of Addition, Subftra&tion, &e. 

LOHOCH, or Loch, the alee with Eclegma, © 

-LONCHITES, or Haftiformis, a Species of Co-| 
mets refembling a Lance or Spear : Its Head is of 
an Elliptick Form, and its Tail or Stream of Rays 
vety long, thin, and pointed at the End, 

LONG Accent, in Grammar,’ fhews’ that the 
Voice is to ftop upon the Vowel that hag that Mark, } 
and itis expreffed thus, ( — ). 

LONG-BOAT, is the largeft and ftrorigeft Boat | 
belonging to a Ship, that can be heifed aboard of | 
her: Its Ufe is to bring any Goods, Provifion, |, 
&c. to or from the Ship ; or, on Occafion; to land | 
Men any where ; and particularly to weigh the}, 
Anchor ; for which End fhe hath a David to be fet | 
over her Head, with a Shiver in it, in which the] 
Buoy-rope runs, to weigh the Anchor, She’ hath | 
Matt, Sail, and Oars, as other Boats, as alfo her 
Ti. ma to the Rudder, which antwers to the Helm of | 


a Shi 
LONGANON, the laft’ Gut: See Inteftinum 
retium. 

LONGIMETRY, is the Art of meafuring’ 
Lengths or Diftances : Or totake the Diftances of 
Trees, Steeples, or Towers, &c. either one or many | 
together ; for which Purpofe the Theodolite is rec- 
koned to be the beft Inftrument, whereof we'll give 


- the following Inftances. 


To Meafure one fingle Diffence: 
As fuppofe you ftand at 4, and would know the 
Diftance rothe Tree ar C. 


i. Set your Inftramient at 4; laying the Index 
with Sights, on the North and South Diameter, and 
turn ic about till through the Sights you fee the 
Tree at C, there fix your Inftrument faft, 
salle ¢ Then from 4, meafure any Number of Feer, 
Yards, or the like, any way ; as to B xco Foot, 
and fet upa Mark at B. 

3. Take the Angle B AC, 126 deg. 16 min. 
which fer down. 

4. Set a Mark at 4, and remove your Inftru- 
‘ment to B, and take the Angle 4 BC 50 Degrees. 

Now you havean Oblique Angled Triangle, where- 
in there is given the Angles B 4 C 120deg. 10 min. 
ABC Sodeg. and the Diftance 4 B 100 Foot, and 
confequently the Angle C 9 deg. 50 min. (being 
the Complement of the other two, to 180 deg.) 


Then S.BCA: AB: :$.CBA:AC, 
chs 50° log :: 50° 00! 448, 6 


AndS.CBA:CA: : S, compl. CAB: CB 
50° 00! : 448,6 =: 59° 50° ' 506, 2 


So the Diftance from Ct Ais 448, 6 Foot 
and from C to B 506, 2 Foot; 


CMMI (9s le era es 8 © Palma 


How to take the Diftances of divers Things remote 
from you 5 as, Churches, Towers, Ships ar Sea, 
or fuch like ; ‘and to make a Map of the (ame. 


Suppofe that the Points A, B, C, D, E and F} 
were Honfes, Churches, Towers, or the like, and 
that it was required to make a Draught of them, 
reprefenting their Siruation and true Diftance one 
from another. ; 


& 


Let j your Stations be $ and N. Set j your Inftrd? 
ment at JV, and turn it about upon the Socket till 
the Needle hang directly over the Meridian Line 


of the Chard in the Bottom of the Box, the North 


end of the Needle over the Flower- de-lis ; then 
skrew your Inftrument fat. 

Then turn the Jndex about, till through the 
Sights you fee 4, and note what Degree the Jedex 
cuts, which fuppofe to beéo, Then turn the Index 
about till you fee B, and mark what,Degrees is éur 
by the Index ; as 74 deg. 30 min. Do thus with all 
the reft, be there never fo many. 

Alfo meafure the Diftance between N your firft 
Station, and § the {econd Station ; which is 220 
Perches : And bring your Inftrument from N to S, 
where it muft be ferup, laying the Index upon the 
North and South Diameter : Turn it about till you 
fee the firft Station N, then fix it. 

And turn che lidex about, till thro’ che. Sights 

jou fee A, and note what Degrees the Index. cut- 
teth ; as 31 deg. 30 min. _ Then turn the Index a- 
bout to B, C, D, Ge. noting the Degrees cut by the 
Index at every moving, and fer them down in a 


Table tuled for that Purpofe, thus, 


Rkka As 


SREP 2 INAS PRESS OE ee Ea ae eC Ge eo 


LON 


At the firft Sta-\ dt the fecond 


tion the In-| Station the\ .& 
dex. cut. Index cut. Qo 
cee Semen memes | eemeteneremeenis (s S wo. 
D M.|D. M| 22. 
ieee! | AR 
A| 60 00 |31 30} 2™ 
By} 74 30| 38 go}; && 
At Cl] 84 30| 43 204} en 2 
D | 304 50] 54 fof) & 
E \117 00 | 68 10 
F 1145 97 00 | 


How to Protraét thefe Obfervations. 


1, Draw a Line at Length, .as Q P ; whereon 
take any-Point, as N, for your firft Station : Ap- 
ply the Center of your Prorractor to-.NN, and its 
Diameter upon the Line O P. 

2. Having your Table of Obfervations before you, 
prick off the Degrees obferved, along the Limb of 
your Protrator ; and draw the obfcure Lines N 4, 
NB, NC, Gee. Seat | 

3. From fome Scale of equal Parts (anfwerable 
to the Bignefs you intend your Plot) take off 220 
Perches, and fer them from.N to S. 

4. Apply the. Center of the Protractor to 5, and 
its Diameter upon O P, and ptick off your Obfer- 
vations.at the fecond Station ; and draw the ob- 
{cure Lines S:A,S B, SC, €3c. (from S, through the 
{everal Marks made on the Paper) cutting the Lines 
drawn before, N.4, NB, Nc, &c. in the Points, 
A, B, C, D, &c. which Points fhall reprefent the 
feveral Ships, as they lie ar Anchor ; or the feveral 
Towers, ot remarkable Places to be plotred. 


Jo make a Scale to meafure any Diftance upon 
this Plot. 


Let a Line be fo divided, that the Diftance N S$ 
may be 220 Parts thereof, as the Line L M3 for 
the Diftance N S, fet upon this Seale, will reach 
from 200 to 20 on the {mall Divifions. 


10° 200 


M 


eS fe 


i | 


And the Scale being thus Divided and Numbred, 
you may meafure any Diftance upon the Plor. 


pa en 
LoL 


To meafire any Diftance, thus laid down, by 
Trigonometrical Calculation. 


The Vifual Lines made at both Stations, by their 

. Interfections, do conftitute feveral Right-lined Tri- 

angles ; in either of which you will have enough 

given to find whatfoever Diftance you fhall require ; 
as fuppofe the Diftance N 4 were required. 

In the Right-lined Triangle A N S, you have gi- 
ven; the Angle 4NS, 120 deg. (being the Com. 
plement of 60 deg. the Angie obferved at 4, to 180 
Degrees) The Angle N S 4 31 deg. 30 min. being 
the Complement of the other two, to 180 Degrees, 


Therefore, as S, NAS: NS::S, NSA: NA 


To find 4S, fay, 
As, S, NAS: NS::5, ANS: AS. 


LON 


By the fame Method any other Diftance may be! 
found : And in this manner may the Maps or Plots 
of all eminent Places in Cities, Towns, &c. bél 
taken. iw 


| LONGISSIMUS Pollicis : 


See Flexor tertii In- 


| éernodiz. 


|. “LONGISSIMUS. Femoris ; vid. Sartorius. 

LONGITUDE of a Place, is an Ark of the E- 
quator intercepted. between the Meridian of that 
Place, and the firft. Meridian: Or "tis more truly 
the Difference, either Eaf? or Weft, between the 
Meridians of, any two Places, counted on the 
Equator. 

LONGITUDE in the Heavens, is an’ Ark ofthe 
Ecliptick, counted from the beginning of dries, to 
the place where the Stars Circle of Longirnde cro{- 
fes the Ecliptick: So that, "tis much the fame as 
the Stars Place in the Ecliptick, reckoned trom the 
beginning of Aries; which how to find: See, Place 
of the Sun or Star, } 

LONGITUDE of the Sun or Star from the next 
Equino&ial Point, is the Number of Degrees and: 
Minutes they are from the inning of dries or 
Libra, either before or after them ; which can ne- 
ver be more than 180 Degrees, , 

LONGITUDE in Navigation, is alfo the Di- 
ftance of a Ship or Place, Eaft or Weft from ano- 
ther (counted in proper Degrees) ; but if in Leagues 
or Miles, or Degrees of the Meridian, and notin 
thofe proper to the Parallel of Latitude, i's com- 
monly called Departure. 

LONGITUDE in Drolling. The Ark of the 
Equinoétial, intercepted between the Subftilar 
Line of the Dyal and the true Meridian, is called 
the Planets Difference of Longitude. 


To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Star 
, by the Globe, 


Bring the Solftirial Colure to the Brafs Meridian, 
and there fix the Globe ; then will the Pole of the 
Ecliptick be juft under 23 deg. 30 Min. accounted 
from the Pole above the Horizon, ftand on the fame 
Meridian : There skrew the Quadrant of Altitude, 
and then bring its graduated Edge to the Star, and 
there ftay ir ; and fo the Quadrant will cut the 
Ecliptick in the Star’s Longitude, as alfo its Latitude 
onthe Quadrant, reckoned from the Ecliptick. 

LONGITUDE of Motion, is a Termufed by 
Dr. Wallis in his Mechanicks, and others, for the 
Meafure’ of Motion eftimated according to the 
Line of Direction ; fo thar ‘tis the Diftance or — 
Length which the Center of any moving Body 
runs through, as itmoves on ina Right Line, 

And he calls the Meafure of any Motion eftima- 
‘ted according tothe Right Line, or Line of Directi+ — 
on of the Vis Motrix, the Altitude of it, 

LONGUS a Mutcle of the Cubit, which helps 
to extend the Arm forwards, 

LONGUS, a Mulcle of the Radius, ferving to 
turn the Palm of the Hand upwards. 

LONGUS, a Mufcle of the Ta/fus fo called: 
See Peroneus Primus. 

LONGUS Coll, is a Mufcle of the Neck which 
arifes partly tendinous, but chiefly flefhy, from the 
fore-part of the Five Vertebre of the Thorax ; and 
being dilated in its Middle to a. flefhy Belly, is in- 
ferted to the fore-part of all the Vertebre of the 
Neck : This with irs Partner acting, : bends the 
Neck right forward. Between this and the Sca/enus 
lies the Reétus Internus Major. 

LOOF, oras they ufually pronounce it, Luff, is 
a Term ufed in Conding of a Ship: Thus Loof up, 


is 


Te 


is to bid the Steers-man keep nearer to the Wind. 
To Loof into an Harbour, is to Sail into it, clofe by 
the. Wind.. To fpring the Luff, is when a Ship, 
that before was going /arge before rhe Wind, is 
brought clofe, or, as they fay, claps clofe by the Wind. 
When a Ship fails upon a Wind, as they. fay, that is, 
ona Quarter-Wind, the Word of hin that consto 
the Steerseman, is, Luff! Keep your Luff ! Veer no 
more! Keep ber to! Touch the Wind! Have acare of the 
‘Lee-latch : All which Words fignifie much the {ame 
ee and bid the Man ar Helm to keep the Ship 
fear the Wind. Buson the contrary, if the Ship 
is to go more Large, or Right before the Wind, 
the Word is, Eafe the Helm! No near! Bear up! ~ 
Steady, isa. Word common.to both thefe ways 
of Sailing, either on a Wind, or Large, and fignifies, 
that the Man at Helm fhould keep the Ship ftraight 
to her Courfe, and not lether go in and out, or make 
Yawes, as they call it. 


LOOF-HOOK, isa Tackle aboard a Ship, with 


two Hooks to it, one of which isto hitch into the} 


Crengle of the Main and Fore-fail, and the other is 
to hitch into a certain Strap, which is {pliced into 
_ the Cheffe-tree, and fo downthe Sail. Its Ufe is to 
fuccour the Tack/es in a large Sail, that all the Strefs 
may not bear upon'the Zack, Sometimes alfo ‘tis 
ufed when the Tack is to be feized the furer. 

LOOF of a Ship, is that part of her a-/oft, which 
lies juft before the Cheffe-trees ; and hence the Guns 
that lie here are called her Loof- Pieces. 

LOOF-TACKLE, or Luff-Tackle, is a {mall 
Tackle in a Ship, {erving to lift all {mall Weights 
in or out of a Ship. 

LOOME: IfaShip appears: big at Sea, when 
feen ata Diftance, they fay, fhe /oomes, or appears 
a great Sail, 

LOOME-GALE, is a gentle, ‘eafie Gale or 
Wind, in which a Ship can carry her Top-fails 
a-trip; fee Trip... , 

LOPIDOIDES,, the fame with Lepoides. 

LORD, by the Writers of the Law, is divided 
into Lord Paramount and Lord Me/ne. 

Lord Mefne, is he that is Owner of a Mannor, 
-and by Virtue thereof hath Tenants holding of him 
‘in Fee, and by a Copy of Court-Roll, and yer 

holdech himfebMOf a fuperior Lord, called Lord 
Paramoun ‘fo he is called Lord in Grofs, that is, 
a Lord h no Mannor, as the King in ref{pect 
of his Crown: And there isa Cafe wherein a Pri- 
vate Man is Lord im Grofs ; as when a Man makes 
a Gift in Tail of all the Land he hath, to hold 
of him, and dieth, his Heir hath but a Seigniory 
in Grofs. 
LORDOSIS, by fome Writers, isthe Term for 
the bending of the Back-bone forwards in Chil- 
dren, Ge. é 

LOTION, a Term ufed by fome Chymifts and 
Pharmacal Wricers, fignifying only the wafhing of 
any Medicine in Water. Some alfo call Remedies 
which are between a Fomentation and a Bath, and 
which are ufed to wafh the Head, or any Part affe- 
cted, by this Name of Lotion. 

LOWER Flank, or Retir'd Flank ; {ee Flank, A 
Term in Fortification. ; 

LOXODROMIQUES, is the Art or Way of 
oblique Sailing by the Rhumb, which always makes 
an equal Angle with every Meridian; 7. e. when 
you fail, neither dire&tly under the Equator, nor 
under one and the fame Meridian, but obliquely or 
acrofsthem, Hence the Table of Rhumbs, or the 
Traverfe-Table of Miles, with the Difference of 
Longitudes and Latitudes, by which the Sailor may 
practically find his Courfe, Diftance, Latitude or 


LUM 


Longitude, is by Sir , Moore, and others, called by 
this Name of Loxodromiques ; and fch Tables as . 
ferve truly and expeditioufly to find the feveral Re- 
quifites, or refolve the Cafes of Sailing, are called 
Loxodromical Tables, 

_LOZENGE, is thar Figure in Heraldry which 
the Geometers call'a Rhombus, i.e. a Parallelogram, 
whofe Angles are oblique, but Sides all'equal ; ahd 
the Diftance between the two obtufe Angles always 
equal to rhe Length of one of the Sides. Thus, 


In which it differs from the Ful; | 
which fee. 


In this Figure all unmarried Gen= 
_tlewomen and Widows do bear their 
Coats of Arms ; becaufe, as fome 
fay, ‘twas the Figure of the Amazo- 


\ ‘ : 
nian Shield ; or, as others, becaufe 


‘tis the Ancient Figure of the Spindle. 


LUCIDA Corone, a Fixed Star of the Second 
Magnitude, in the Northern Garland ; whofe Longi- 
tudeis 217 deg. 38 min. Latirude 44 deg. 23 min. 
Right Afcenfion 230 deg. 12 min. 

LUCIDA Hydra : fee Cor Hydra. 

LUCIDA Lyra, a bright Star of the firft Mag- 
nitude, inthe Conftellation Lyra ; whofe Longitude 
is 10 deg.43 min. Latitude 61 deg. 47 min. Right 
Afcenfion 276 deg. 27 min. and Declination 38 deg: 
30 min. 

LUCIFEROUS, that which brings Light; a 
Word ufed by my Lord Bacon, and fome other Na- 
turalifts, for {uch Experiments in Philofophy as do 
not fo much inrich a Man, as inform and inlighten 
his Mind about fome Phyfiological ‘Truth, or Spe- 
culation in Phyficks, 

LUES Venerea, Morbus Gallicus, the French Pox, 
is a malignant and contagious Diftemper, commu- 
nicated from one to another by Coition, or other 
impure Contact ; proceeding from virulent Matter, 
and accompanied with many ill Symptoms, fuch as 
Gonorrbea’s, with the Falling-off of the Hair, Spots, 
Swellings, Ulcers, Pains in the Bones, &c. 

LUES Deifica : fee Caducus Morbus: 

LUFF, a Sea Term ; the fame with Loof : 
Which fee. 

LUMBAGO, is a Pain in the Mufcles of the 
Loins, which Blanchard takes to be clogged with 
Scorbutick Matter ; fo that the Patient is forced to 
ftand upright, being nor able to fit down without 
great Pain, 

LUMBALES Mofeul: : {ee Pfoas Magnus. 

LUMBARIS Vena, a Vein arifing from the de- 
{cending Trunk of the Cava, and is not always cne, 
but often rwo or three on each fide, which they di- 
vide into the Lumbaris Superior and Inferior ; they 
are beftowed on Mufcles of the Loins, and on the 
Peritoneum, 

LUMBARIE Arteries, are by fome {aid ro come 
from the Aorta, unto all the Parts of the Loins, and 
to the Marrow of the Back-bone; fending as many 
Branches to its Joints, as there are Holes init. 

LUMBRICAL Maufcles, are with fome Anato- 
mifts, thofe Four Mufcles which ferve to move the 
Fingers or Toes, and are fo called from their 
Worm-like Form. 

LUMBRICALES, feu Vermiculares, are Mufcles 
of the Fingers, fo called from their Figure, being 
not-much unlike the common Earth- Worms ; they 
are alfo called Flexores primi internodii digitorum, 
from their Ufe. Thofe probably perform thofe mi- 
nute Motions of the Fingers, when the fecond and 
third Internodes are curyated by the two laft-rreared. 

at 


of Mufeles ;.and. therefore ufed in playing on Mu- 
_Geal Inftruments, and may be thence named Muj- 
ouli Fidicinales. ; 
LUMBRICALIS Pedis, is a Mufcle of rhe leffer 
‘Toes, fpringing from the internal Part of the Os 
Calcis,; and becoming, tendinous, joyns with the 
Tendons of the Perforans in the middle of the Sole 
f the Foor; then dividing it felf into Four {as it 
they, all become 
the intern 
next the Great 


were) diftinct flefhy Mutcles, 
rendinous at their Infertions to 
_ Parts of each leffer Toe, laterally, 


Peer as 

LUMINARIES. The San and Moon are fo cal- 
led by way of Eminence, for their extraordinary 
Luftre, and the great Proportion of Light that they 
afford us. 

LUNA Cornea, is a tough infipid Mafs, almoft 
like Horn, made by pouring warily on Chryftals of 
Silver (which Chryftals were made. by diffolving 
that Metal in good Aqua-fortis or Spirit of Nitre) 
either Spirit of Salt, or a {trong Brine made of com- 
mon Salt and Water. The Mixture is dried, and 
then brought to Fufion ina Crucible, or a Glafs 
Phial; where, after it hath been kept alittle while 
{o, it turns into this Shape, which the Chymifts call 
Cornea Lune. 

In which Procefs, ‘tis very remarkable, that tho’ 
a Solution of Silver be commonly one of the worft 
of Bitters, and Spirit of Salt have a very fowre and 
acid Tafte, yet the Union of thefe together, pro- 
duces a Body perfectly infipid; which plainly fhews 
that Taftes depend on Mechanical Principles, an 
are various, according to the various Textures © 
Bodies, : 

LUNARY Months, are either Periodical, Syno- 
dical, or Wuminative ; which {ee in their proper 
Places. 

LUNAR Cycle: fee Cycle of the Moon. 

LUNATIONS of the Moon, are the Times 
between one New Moon and another : And this 
is greater than the Periodical Month by two Days 
and five Hours; and is called the Synodical Month, 
confifting of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and 2 of an 
Hour. « 

LUNES, or Lunule, in Geometry, are Figures 


in the Form of a Crefcent or Halfmoon, made by’ 


the Arks of two interfecting Circles; as in the fol- 
lowing Figures the Space Lis called a Lune. 


PROPOSITION IL 


1, The Quadrature of Hippocrates his Lunes. 


B 


LUN 


DEMONSTRATION. 


‘The Semi-circle on BC, is eqtal to the Semi- 
cir¢leson B.A and CA. 
And the Segments, § 1 and $ 2, are common to 
all the three Seini-circles : Which being taken from 
the greater Semi-circle, they leave the Triangle Ti 
and taken from the two leffer Semi-circles, they 
leave the two Lunes, Lu and L2, ¢ 


Therefore the Triangle T—to both the ith 
Q. E. D. | 


2, Orhérwife in a Quadrant, 


A 


B Cc 


I fay, The Triangle T, is equal to the Lune L. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The Triangle T being Quadrantal and Ifofcelar; 4 


it muft be that ABg —=28BC gq. 


Bur2 BC = Square of 2 BC = the Square 
of the Diameter of the greater Circle ; that is, the 
Square of the Diameter of the greater Circle, is 
double the Square of the Diameter of the leffer 
Circle 4 B, 


S, and there remains the Lune L = to the 
Q. E. D.. 


ment 
Triangle T. 


3. To square the Half of the Lune L. 


thro’ c the Center of the leffer Circle, muft divide 
both Triangle, Segment and Lune into two equal 


Half-Lune is fquared. 


4 To fqware any Part Iefs or greater than 
Half the Lune. 


Let there be a Quadrant, as before, BAC, and 
a Lune, as L: “Tis required to find the Segment 
of the Lune B ED, made by the Line EC drawn 
to the Center of the greater. Circle ; which Pardie 
faith, is as difficult as {quaring the Circle, 


I fay, The Triangle T, is e@ual to the two Lunes Lib. 6. Art. €4: 


Li, and L 2 


id CONSTRUC- 


Parts, and confequently + T= ;L: And thus the. 4 
Is the 


& 


Therefore the Semi-circle o B C = twice i 
the Semi-circle B £4; and confeqignrly the Qua- iy 
drant 4 BC = Semi-circle BLA.” = 


Take therefore from each the cinder Seg- : 


'Tis certain, that a Right Line drawn from C 3 4 


e' 


Lue 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Draw E B and E A, and BG at Right Angles 
with EC. 

I fay, the Triangle B EF is equal to the Part 
of the Lune BED. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


‘a. The Angle at G == 3 of a Right Angle, be- 
caufe ‘tis equal to o-+-4 -+-f, as being external to 
the Triangle GE B: But the Angle at E (or a--o) 
== toa Right Angle, becaufein 2 Semi-circle ; and 
f mutt be halfa Right Angle, becaufe o being in the 
{ame Segment, is equal to d, and confequently is 
half a Right Angle ; wherefore g alfo muft be half 

a Right Angle (becaufe x isa Right Angle by Con- 
ftruction) and confequently f muft be halfa Right 
Angle: Wherefore the Right Angle at £, and the 
*Right Line BG, and alfo the Segment B DG, are 
all biffected., 


2. Al ree Triangles, G EB, EGF, and 
EFR, ofcelar and Rectangled ; therefore 
each on ft be the half of a Square. 


3. Therefore GB: EB:: 72: V1. becaufethe 
Square of G B = twice the Square of EB. 

4. Confequently the Segment on GB, to that on 
EB::2: 1, becaufe they are fimilar Segments. 

5. Therefore } of one (D B F) — the whole 
other EB ; which being taken from the Triangle, 
and added to the Zune, the whole mutt be equal. 

And therefore the Triangle BEF is equal to 
the part ofthe Lune. Q. E, D. 

The Ground of all whichis this, That the Angle 
BCE being at the Center of one Circle, and at the 
Circumference of.the other ;.the Line E DC muft 
divide the Quadranral Ark AG B in the fame Pro- 
portion as it doth the Semi-circular one B EA: 
Whence follows the Equality of the Segments B E 
and BDF, on which all depends. 

6. And fince the A BC A = to the whole Lune 
BEAGB by N.3. ’Tis eafie to take thence a Part 
(as the Triangle BOC) equal to the affigned Por- 
tion of the Zune. For having let fall a Perpendicu- 
lar from E, to find the Point O, draw OC, I fay, 
the Triangle BOC —to A BEF, and confequently 
tothe Segment of the Lune EBD. 

For the Triangle BC A and B EF are fimilar, 
as being each the Half of a Square. Therefore 
the former isto the latter, as the Squares of their 


Homologous Sides, i.e,in a Duplicate Ratio A 
to BE. That is, as B.A Seyi py eRe 
6 Eucl. The Triangle 4 BC, alfo having the fame 
Height with OB C will be to irasthe Bale BA to 
the Bafe 40, by te. 6 Eucl. Wherefore the 
Triangles 4EF and BOC having the {ame Pro- 
portion to one and the fame thing, are equal, by 
ge 5 Eucl. Q. E. D. als nie 
., Wherefore to divide the Zune according to any 
given Ratio, you need only divide the Diamerer 
4 B, according to that Ratio in the Point O: And 
from thence erecting a Perpendicular to find the 
Point E, draw E C, which fhall cut off the Porti- 
on of the Lune defired. ‘ 

That Excellent Mathematician and Algebriff? 
Mr. Abr. de Moivre, hath in Philof. Tranfaé, 
N. 265. given an Account of the Dimenfion of the 
Solids generated by the Converfion of Hippocrat, 
his Lune, and of its Parts about feveral Axes, wit 
the Surfaces alfo generated by fuch Converfion. 

LUNETTES, in Fortification, are Evolopes ; 
Countergardes, or Mounts of Earth caft up before 
the Curtain, about five Fathom in Breath, where- 
of the Parapet takes up three. They are ufually 
made in Ditches full of Water, and ferve to the 
fame purpofe as Falfe Braies.. Thele Luneites are 
compos'd of two Faces, which forma Re-entrihg 
Angle ; and their Platform being only Twelve Foot 
Wide, is a little raifed above the Level. of the 
Water, and hath a Parapet three Fathom thick: 

LUNULA, the fame with Lunes; which fee. 

LUPIA, isa Tumor, or Protuberance, about ag 
big as a {mall fort of Bean; fome take ir for a 
Meliceris, others for aGanglio. Blanchard. 

LUPUS, a Southern Confteilation, confifting 
of two Stars. 

LUPUS, a fort of Canker in the Thighs and 
Legs. Blanchard. 

LUST, If a Ship Leel either to Starboard or Port}. 
the Seamen fay thar fhe hath a Luf? that way ; and 
they fay fo, tho’ it be occafional only by rhe Shoot- 
ing of her Ballaft, or by the unequal fowing of 
things in her Hold. Tho ‘tis more properly faid of 
a Ship, when fhe is inclined to heel any way, up 
on the Account of her Mo/d or Adake, 

LUTATION, is a cementing of Chymical 
Veffels clofe together. 

LUTE (in Chymiftry) is thar wherewith the 
Chymifts join together the Necks of the Retorts 
and Receivers, or wherewith they coat over the 
Bodies of Glafs Retorts, to fave them from being 
melted in very violent Fires. 

The following Compofition Lemery commends 
as good Lute. Take of Sand, Drofs of Iron and 
Potters Earth in Powder, of each five Pounds ; 
Horfedung cur fmall, a Pound ; powdered Glafs 
and Sea-falt, of each four Ounces. Temper all 
thefe well with Water, and then with the Paft coat 
the Retorts as far as to half the Neck ; ag ufe it to 
lute together (asthey call it) the Necks of theReores 
and Receivers. When ‘tis dry, ‘twill be exceeding 
hard ; and therefore when you would feparate the 
Veffels, you muft wet ir fitft well with exceeding 
wet Cloths. 

The Lute which Lemery ufed himfelf, was only 
two parts of Sand, and one of Clay, tempered to- 
gether in Water : Which will do very well to join 
the Nofes of Retorts, and their Receivers in the 
Diftillation of Volatile Spirits, Ge. When you diftil 
by the Alembick, or Vefica, or Copper Body, with 
its Head and Serpentine, a wet Bladder will ferve 
very well to /ute the Junctures of the Veffels. . But 
when corroding Spirits are to be diftilled, “twill be 
better ro ufe the following Lute, Take opps 

P Slack’ 
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Slack’d-lime, of each an Ounce ; Porters-Earth, 
or Powder of Pots, half an Ounce. Make a moift 
Pafte of thefe with Whites of Eggs, well beaten 
before with a litrle Water, and this will ftop ex- 
ceeding clofe. N. B. This may be very well ufed 
to ftop the Cracks that will often happen in Glafs 
Veffels ; and there muft be three Lays of the Pafte 
bound on with Paper. 

Mr. Boyle recommends on Experience for this 
fait Purpofe, the following Compofition, viz. Good 
Quick-lime and Scrapings of Cheefe pounded in a 
Mortar, with as much Water as will juft bring the 
Mixture to a foft Pafte; then fpread it ona piece of 
Cloth, and apply it, as Occafion requires. 

LUXATION, a Term in Chyrurgery, is the 
Diflocarion, difptacing, or putting any Bone or Joint 
out of its place- 

UXATOR Externus, a Mutcle fo called : See 
xternus Auris, 

LYCANTHROPIA, Rabies Hydrophobica, 
Madnefs proceeding from the Bire of a mad Wolf, 
wherein Men imitate the howling of Wolves. Blan- 
chara. 

LYGMOS, the Hickets, is a convulfive Motion 
of the Nerves, which fpread up and down the Gul- 
let, returning after fhort Intermiffions: Ir proceeds 
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from fome troublefome Matter {that vellicates the 
OEfophagus. Blanchard. 
LYMPHA, isa clear limpid Humour, confifting 
of the Nervous Juice and of Blood, which being con- 
tinually feparated by the Glandules, is at laft dif- 
charged into the Blood again by Veffels peculiar toir, 
The Lympha comes not immediately from the Blood, 
or Nervous Juice, as {ome think, but it is the Super- 
fluity of each ; which was more than enough for the 
Nourifhment of a Part, like the Marrow in Bones. 
It is taken fometimes for that Water which flows 
from the pricking of Nerves, and other Wounds ; 
and which does nor really flow from the Nerves 
themfelves, but from the Lymphatick Veffels which 
are cut and wounded, Blanchard. 
LYMPHATICK Veffels : fee Vene Lymphatice. 


LYMPHEDUCTS, the {ame with Lymphatick 


Veffels. 

LYNX, the fame with Lygmus. : 

_LYPYRIA, is the Term {ome Writers give to a 

kind of Fever attended with an Enyfipelas, or Cho- 
lerick Inflammation of the Stomach and Guts ; and 
tho’ the inward Parts of the Body feel very hor, yet 
the outward ones are verycold, Blanchard. — 

LYRA, the Harp, a Conftellation in the Northern 
Hemifphere, confifting of 13 Stars. 
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IACHINE, or Engine, in Mechanicks, is 
wharfoever hath Force fufficient either to 
raife or ftop the Motion of a Body. Thefe Ma- 
chines are either Simple or Compound. 
“ Simple Machines, are commonly reckoned to be 
Six in Number, viz, the Balance, Leaver, Pulley, 
Wheel, Wedee and Screw. Tothefe might be added 
the Inclined Plane, {ince ‘tis certain that the heavieft 
Bodies may belifced up by the means thereof; which 
otherwife could fcarce be moved. 

Compound Machines, or Engines, are innumerable; 
in regard that they may be made out of the Simple, 
almoft after an infinire mannet. 

MACHINA Boyliana, Mr. Boyle's Air-pump ; 
which fee. So called from thar Noble Gentleman, 
being the firft Inventor of that Engine. — 

MACROCOSM, is the whole Univerfe, in 
Contra-diftinétion to Microcofm ; which fome will 
have to exprefs the Leffler World; or the Body of 


Man. 

MACULA Epatica, is a Spot of a brown 
or of a fad yellow Colour, about an Hand’s 
Breadth broad, chiefly feizing upon the Groins, 


_ the Breaft and Back, nay, fometimes it covers the 


ae 


whole Body ; is attended with a certain flight 
Afperity of the Skin, which lets fall Scales, ora 
fort of Dendriff from it, which yet do not ftick 
all together, but are diffeminated here and there, 
and fometimes difappear, fometimes break out 
again. Blanchard. 

MACULAE Solares ; fee Spots in the Sun. 

MACULA Polatica, isared or purple Spot here 
and there in the Skin ; which, if ittouch any Ori- 
fice in the Body, asthe Mouth, Noftrils, Eyes, Ears, 
$e. and pierce fo far, it becomes mortal : It is often 
fatal to Children. Blanchard. 

MADRIER, in Fortification, is a thick Plank 


arm’d with Plates of Iron, and having a Con-} 


cavity fufficient to receive the Mouth of the Perard 
when charged, with which it is applied againft 
a Gate, ofariy thing elfe chat you defign to break 
down. "Fhis Term is alfo appropriated to cers 
tain flat Beams, which are fix’d at the Bottom of 
a Moat, to fuppotta Wall. There are alfo Ma- 
driers lined with Tin, which are cover’d with 
Earth, to ferve as a Defence againft artificial 
Fires. 

MAGDALEONES, are Pieces of Plaifter made 
up in Form of a Cylinder, or long Roll. 

MAGICK Square, is when Numbers in Arith- 
inetick Proportion are difpofed into fuch parallel 
and equal Ranks, as that the Sums of each Row, 
as well diagonally, as laterally, fhall be all equal. 


Thus thefe Nine Numbers, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7> 8, ) and Io, 
being difpofed into this Square 

-| Form, they do every way, di- 
7 | tectly and diagonally, make 

\____! Eighteen. 

MAGICK- Lantern, a little Optick Machine ; 
by the means of which are reprefented on a Wall, 
in the Dark, many Phantafms and terrible Appa- 
ritions, which are taken for the Effect of Adagick, 
by thofe that are ignorant of the Secret. ‘This 
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Machine is compofed of a Concave Speculam: 
reflecting the Light of a Candle, which paffeckh 
through the little Hole of a Tube, at whofe End 
there is faften’d another Glafs: Between thefe two 
are {ncceffively placed many finall Glafles, painted 
with different Figures, of which the moft formi- 
dable are always chofen; and {uch as are moft ca- 
pable of terrifying the Spectarors ; fo thar all thefe 
or may be reprefented at large on the oppofite 
all. 

A Convex Glafs will do the Thing as well as a 

Concave one. Seethe Theory of it fully explained 
in M. Molyneux his Excellent Dioptr. Nova, Prop. 
p- 183. They are fold by all Perfpective-makers, 
and particularly by Mr. Fobn Marfhal, at the Ar- 
chimedes on Ludgate-hill, London ; and Mr. Yarwell 
in the fame Street, 


MAGISTERY, a Word ufed by the Chymifts; 
fometimes for very fine Powders, made by Solution. 
and Precipitation of the Matter; as Magijfery of 
Bifmuth, Lead, &c. And fometimes ’tis made 
to fignifie Refins and Refinous Extras, Thus the 
Refins of Jalap, Scammony, &c. are called Ma- 


gifteries, 


Mr. Boyle takes thetrue Notion of a Magiftery to 
be a Preparation of Body (nos an Analyfis of it, for 
the Principles are not feparated) whereby the whole, 
or very neat the whole of it, by fome Additament, 
is turned into a Body ofa different kind ; as when 
iron or Copper is turned into Chryftals of Mars or 
Venus, &c. , 

The Canting Alchymifts talk alfo of the Magiftery 
of the Philofopher’s Stone; which will be worth en- 
quiring into, when they will tell us what the Stone 
it felf is. For an Inftance how they are made, I will 
mention two or three. ; 

Magiftery of Bifmuth, is made by diffolving the 
Bifmuth in Spirit of Nitre, and pouring upon it Salt- 
water, which will precipitate the AZagiftery to the 
bottom ina white Powder, 

Magiftery of Lead, is made by diffolving sac- 
charum Saturni in diftilled Vinegar; and then 
precipitating it with Oyl of Tartar, made per 
deliquium. 

Magiftery or Refine of Scammony, Falap, Turbith, 
ec. is made bya Diffolution of the Matter in Spirit 
of Wine; and then precipitating it by common 
Water, or Water impregnated with a little Alums 
And after thefe manners are moft other AZagifteries 
made, ir g 

MAGISTERY of Tartar. See Tartar Vitrio- 
late; 

MAGMA, fignifies the Dregs that are left after 
the ftraining of Juices. ; 

MAGNA Afffa eligenda, isa Writ directed to 
the Sheriff, to {ummon four Lawful Knights before 


{the Juftices of Afize, there upon their Oath to chufe 


twelve Knights of the Vicinage, &c. to pafs upon 
the Great Affize between 4. Plaintiff, and B Defen- 
dant, &Fec. ei 
MAGNA Charta, was granted the Ninth Yeat 
of Henry the Third, and confirmed by Edward 
the Firft, The Reafon why it is termed Adagna 
Charta, was. either for oat i contain'd the Sus 
of 
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of all the Liberties of England, or elfe becaule 
there was another Charter, called Charta de Forefta, 
eftablith’d with it, which was the lefs of the two 5 
or becaufe it contained more than many other 
Charters, or more than that of King Henry the 
Firft, or of the gteat and rematkable Solem- 
nity in the denouncing Excommunication, an 

direful Anathema’s againft the Infringets of it. 
Holinfbed rells us, ‘That King Fobn, to appeafe his 
Barons, yielded to Laws or Articles of Govern- 
ment, much like to this Great Charter ; but we 
have now no ancienter Law written than this, 
which was thought to be fo beneficial to the Sub- 
ject, and a Law of fo great Equity, in comparifon 
of thole which were formerly in ufe, that King 
Henry for the granting of it, had the Fifteenth Peny 
of all the moveable Goods, of both Temporality and 
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5. Ifa Magnet be cut thro’ the Axis, the Parts or 
Segments of the Stone, which before were joined, 
will now avoid and fly each other. 

6. If the Magnet be cut by a Section perpendicu- 
lar to its Axis, the two Points which before were 
conjoined, will become contrary Poles, one in one, — 
the other in the other Segment. 

7. Iron receives Virtue from the Magner by 
Application to it, or barely from. an Apptoach 
near it, though it doth nor touch it; and the Iron 
receives this Virtue varioufly, according to the 


proach to. : 
8. If an Oblong piece of Iron be any how ap. 
plied to the Stone, it receives Virtue from itonly | 
as to its Length. ray 
9. The Magnet lofes none of its own Virtue b 
communicating any to the Iron, and this Virtue it 
can communicate to Iron very fpeedily ; tho’ the 
longer the Iron touches or joins the Stone, the lon- 
ger will its communicated Virtue hold ; and a bet- 
ter Magnet will communicate more of irand fooner, 
than one not fo good. nett 
yo, That Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet 
better than Iron. “ 
11, A Needle touch’d by a Magnet, will turn its 
Ends the fame way towards the Poles of the World, 
as the Magnet will do it. 
12. That neither Loadftone nor Needles 
touch’d by it, do conform their Poles exactly to 
thofe of the World, but have ufually fome Varia- 
tion from them : And this Variation is different 
in divers Places, and at divers Times, in the fame 
Place, 
13. That a Loadftone will take up much more 


MAGNESIA Opalina, is a kind of Crocus Me- 
tallorum, or Liver of Antimony, bur of a redder of 
more Opaline Colour than the common one. *Tis 
made after the common manner, with equal Parts 
of Antimony, Salt-peter, and Sea Salt decrepitated. 
*Tis lefs Emetick than the common one, becaufe 
the Sea Salt fixes fone of the active Sulphurs of the 
Antimony, and locks them up. 

MAGNET, or Loadftone, is a Fofiile approach- 
ing to the Nature of Iron-Oar, and endowed with 
the Property of attracting Iron, and of both point- 
ing it felf, and alfo inabling a Needle touch’d up- 
on it, and then poifed, to point towards the Poles 
of the World. : 

MAGNET. Sturmius in his Epiftola Invitatoria 
‘Dat. Altorf. 1682. obferves, That the atrractive 
Quality of the Magnet hath been taken: Notice of 
beyond all Hiftory : But that ix was our Country- 
man Roger Bacon, who firft difcovered the Verti- 
city of it, or its Property of pointing towards the 
Pole, and this about 400 Years fince. The Ha- 
lians firft difcovered, that it would comrnunicate 
this Virtue to Steel or Iron. The various Decli- 
nation of the Needle, under different Meridians, 
was firtt difcovered by Sebaftian Cabott ; and its 
Inclination to the nearer Pole by our Country- 
man Robert Norman. The Variation of the Decli- 
nation, fo that tis not always the fame in one and 
the fame place, he obferves, was taken Notice of 
but a few Years before, by Hevelius, Auzout, Petit, 
Volckamer and others. 


either to the Right or Left. 
14, That the Force of a Loadftone may be vari- 


tion of Iron, or another Loadftone to it. : 

15. That a ftrong Magnet, at thé leaft Diftance — 
from a leffer or-a weaker, cannot draw to it a 
piece of Iron adhering actually to fuch leffer or 
weaker Stone ; but if it come to touch» it, it can 
draw it from the other : Bur a weaker Adagnet, or 
even a little piece of Iron, candraw away or fepa- 
rate a piece of Iron contiguous to a greater or ftron- 
ger Loadftone. 

16. That in our North Parts of the World, the 
South Pole of a Loadftone will raife up more Iron 
than the North Pole. 

17. That a Plate of Iron only, but no other Bo- 
dy interpofed, can impede the Operation of the 
Loadftone, either as to its Attractive or Directive 
Quality. Mr. Boyle found it true in Glaffes fealed 
Hermetically ; and Glafs is a Body as impervious 
as moft are, to any Effluvia. 

18. That the Power or Virtue of a Loadftone 
may be impaired by lying long in a wrong Po- 
fture, as alfoby Ruft, Wet, &c. and may be quite 
deftroyed by Fire. 


The Properties, or Phenomena, of this Wonderful 
Stone, as they have been difcovered by Gilbert, 
Kircher, Cabeus, Des Cartes, and others, are 
thefe 3 


1. That in every Magnet there are two Poles, one 
pointing North, the other South ; and if a Stone be 
cut or broken into never fo many pieces, there are 
thefe two Poles in each piece. 

3. That thefe Poles in divers Parts of the 
Globe, are diverfely inclined towards the Earth’s 
Centre. 

3. Thar thefe Poles, tho’ contrary to one another, 
do help mutually toward the Magnet’s Attraction 
and Sufpenfion of Iron. 

4. If two Magnets are Spherical, one will turn 
or conform it felf ro the other, fo as either of them 
would do to the Earth ; and that after they have 
fo conformed or turned themfelves, they endeavour 
to approach to join each other ; but if placed ina 
contrary Pofition, they avoid each other. 


EXPERIMENTS of the Nature and Properties 
of th MAGNET. 


1. Mr. Boyle found, that by heating a Magnet 
red hot, it could be fpeedily deprived of its Atcra- 


Give Quality. If 
Os 


Parts of the Stone ‘tis made to touch, or made ap- © 


Iron when arm’d or cap’d, than it can alone: And 3 

that tho’ an Iron Ring or Key be fufpended by the - i 
Loadftone, yet the Magnetical Particles donothin- 
der that Ring or Key from turning round any way) 


oufly increafed or leffened, by the various Applica- 
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2. If a Loadftone be heated red hot, and then 


cooled either with its South Pole to the North, 
in a Horizontal Pofition, or with its South Pole 
downwards ina Perpendicular one, it will change its 
Polarity, the South Pole becoming the Northern 
one, and vice vera, 

3. By applying the Poles of a very {mall 
Fragment of a Loadftone, to the oppofite vigorous 
ones of a good larger Magnet, Mr. Boyle found 
he could fpeedily change the Poles of the Frag- 


“ment ; but he could not effect it in a Fragment 


that was confiderably bigger, tho’ he tried many 
Hours. 

4. He obferved, That well-temper’d and har- 
den’d Iron Tools, when heated by Attrition, 
Turning, Filing, ce. they would, while warm, 
attraét thin Filings, or Chips of Iron and Steel, 
but not when cold. Yet I remémber once to 
have feen my felf, and tried, that a Piece of a 
File, which was in the Hands of Mr. Yarwel the 
Spectacle-maker, did retain fuch an Attractive 
Quality, that it would take up, and keep {ufpend- 
ed, the Key of a Cabinet, or Efcritoire, and 
needed no Attrition to excite this Magnetical 
Virtue. : 

5. The Iron Bats of Windows, which have 
long ftood in an erect Pofition, do grow perma- 
nently Magnetical, the lower Ends of fuch Bars 
being the North Peles, and the upper the Southern : 
For according to the Laws of Magnetifm, we find 
the lower Ends of {uch Bars will drive away the 
North End of a poifed Needle, and will attract 
the Southern ; which fhews, that by the conti- 
nual Paffage of the Subtile Magnetical Particles 
thro’ them, they are turned into a kind of Bdagnet 
themfelves. 

6. If a Bar of Iron thar hath not long ftood in 
an erected Pofture, be only held Perpendicularly, 
its lower End will be the North Pole, and attract 
the South Point of a Touch’d Needle: But then 
this Virtue is tranfient, and will fhift as you invert 
the Bar, for the other End when held lowermoft, 
will prefently become the North Pole ; wherefore, 
in order to render the Quality of Verticity perma- 
nent in an Iron Bar, it muft remain a long time 
in a proper Pofition, But the Fire will produce 
this Effect in a very fhort time; for as ir will 
immediately deprive a Loadftone of its Attractive 
Power, or change its Poles, (asin Exper. 1. 2.) 
fo. ic will as foon give a Verticity to a Bar of Iron, 
Mbeing heated red hot, it be cooled in an erect 
Pofition, or directly North and South. Nay, it 
hath been obferved often, that even Tongs and 
Fire-forks, by being often heared, and then {et to 
cool in a Pofition near to erect, have gained this 
Magnetical Property. 

The Reafon of which very different Effects of 
the Fire on a Magnet, and on Iron, Mr. Boyle, 
with his ufual Modefty, fuggefts to be this: That 
the peculiar Texture or Conftitution by which a 
Magnet differs from common Iron Ore, being 
accurate and fine, is fpoiled by the rude and vio- 
lent Attacks of the Fire: Bur this mighty Agent, 
by working upon Iron, foftens and opens the Pores 
of the Metal (which is harder than Iron Ore); {6 
that it becomes capable of being pervaded by the 
Magnetical Particles, and by that means gains a 
Vertical Quality, 

7. Mr. Boyle found that by. heating a Piece of 
Engliflo Oker red hot, and placing it to cool in a 
proper Pofture, ic plainly gained a Magnetick 
Power. 
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8. The fame Noble Gentleman found, that an 
excellent Loadftone of his own, having lain almoft 
a Year in an inconvenient Pofture, had its Virtue 
fo impaired, that he ar firft thought fome Body had 
got at it, and {poiled it by Fire, 

g. If a Needle be well touch’d on a good Load- 
ftone, "tis known it will, when duly poifed, point 
North and South; but if it have one contrary 
Touch of the fame Stone, it will immediately be 
deprived of that Faculty ; and by another fuch 
Touch, it will have its Poles quite changed ; fo 
thar the End which before pornted North, fhal 
now point Southward, 

to, Dr. Power and Mr, Boyle both tried, that 
afrer a red-hot Iron had gain’d a Verticity, by being 
well heated and cooled North and South ; and 
then alfo hammer‘d at the Ends, this Virtue would 
immediately be deftroyed by two or three Blows 
of a ftrong Hammer {martly given about the mid+ 
dle of ir. Pt 

11. Mr. Boyle found by drawing the Back of a 
Knife, or long Piece of Steel Wire, &c. over the 
Pole of a Loadftone leifurely, once or divers times, 
beginning the Motion from the Equator or middle 
of the Stone, towards the Pole, the Knife or Wire 
will accordingly attract one End of a poifed Mag- 
netical Needle; but if you take another Knife or 
Wire, and thruft it leifurely over the Pole, from 
the Pole towards the Equator or middle of the 
Equator, this Knife fhall expel or drive away the 
fame End of the Needle, which the former Knife 
would attract : Which Experiment makes it very 
probable, that the Operation of the Magnet de- 
pends on the Flux of fome fine Particles, which 
go out at one Pole, then round about, and in again 
at the other. 

12, Becaufe it is one of the Univerfal Laws of 
Nature, That Aion and Readtion are always equal : 
Therefore ’tis plain, the Iron muft attra the 
Magnet, as much as that doth the Iron: And fo 
you may eafily experiment it to be in Fact, if 
you place a Magnet or Piece of Iron on a Piece 
of Cork, fo as that it may fwim freely in the 
Water ; for then you will fee, that which foever 
you hold in your Hand, will draw the other to- 
wards it. 

From all which Experiments, *tis plain (as 
Mr. Boyle concludes) That Magnetifm doth much 
depend upon Mechanical Principles. As alfo, That 
there is {ucha Thing as the Magnetifim of the Earth; 
or that there are Magnetical Particles, which con- 
tinually are paffing from Pole to Pole ; but Sir I/aac 
Newton demonftrates, that Gravity is a very diffe- 
rent Thing from Magneti/m ; fince the former is 
always as the Quantity of Matter attracted, bur 
Magneti/m by no means fo. 

Mr. Foblot, Profeffor of the Mathematicks in’ 
the French Academy of Painting, &c, hath found 
out (as it is faid) a Method of making Artificial 
Magnets. 

MAGNETISM, or Magnetical AttraGion, Ot, 
as fome are pleafed to call it, Coition ; is effected 
(fay they) by the Effuvia of each Body, which, 
drive away the Air between the Iron and the Stones 
fo that an Union of the Stone and the Iron is occa= 
fion'd by the joint Protrufion or Pulfion of the Aig 
behind each. : 

But this Opinion is plainly refuted by Mr, Boyle's 
Experiment of a Loadftone’s being equally Vigo- 
rous and Attractive in the exhaufted Receiver, as 
in the open Air, 
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~MAGNETICAL Amplitude, is an. Arch of 
the Horizon, contain’d between: the Sun at his 
Rifiag or Setting; and the Eaft and Weft Point 
of the Compafs: Or it is the different Rifing or 
Setting of the Sun from the Eaft or Welt Points 
of the'Compafs; ‘and is found by obferving the) 
Sun at his Rifing or Setting, by an Amplitude 
Compafs. yal § et “Ay 
MAGNETICAL Azimuth, is an Arch of the) 
Horizon, contained between the Sun’s Azimuth 
Circle, and the Magnetical Meridian : Or itis the 
apparent Diftance of the Sun from the North or 
South Point of the Compafs ; and may be found | 
by obferving the Sun with an Azimuth Compass, | 
when he is about ro or 15 Degrees high, either in 
the: Forenoon or Afternoon. 

MAGNETICAL Meridian ; See Meridian, 

MAGNIFIE, is a Word ufed chiefly in refe-_ 
gence to AMicrofcopes ; which are ufually faid to 
magnifie Objects, or to make them appear bigger 
than they really are. Waa ; 

Burin reality, Mécrofcopes donor, mor can at all 
magnifie any Object, but only fhew mere of 
it to the Eye than before was taken Notice of ; 
as will be apparent from the following Confidera- 
tions. 

For, Firft, ’Tis clear that the Images of all 
Objects which are reprefented ot pictured on 
the Retina in the Bottom of our Eyes, (and by 
which ‘way all Vifion is made) thofe Images, I 
fay, muft of neceffity be very {mall, in Proportion 
to the Objects themfelves ; as is demonftrable 
to any one’s Reafon, that will confider the Small- 
nels of the Fundus Oculi ; and to his Senfes, 
thar will but rake the Pains to try the Cartefian 
Experiment, of putting a Bullock’s Eye in the 
Hole of a-darkned Room. ( Vid. Cart. Diopt. 
cap: 5.) ‘Now thete’ being no Reafon to fuppofe, 
that the bate Communication of that Picture 
to the Brain by the Optick ‘Nerve, or Animal 
Spirits, can magnifie ix again, fo as to equal it 
with the Objects themfelves ; it muft and doth 
follow, that we always have Things reprefented 
to us lefs than they are, in the common way of 
Vifion. 

2. At any confiderable Diftance we fee but 
very little of the Objet we behold, in Compa- 
rifon of what evades our Sight ; and the nearer 
we come to it, the more ftill we difcover of it ; 
and whenever we look in grofs upon'an Object, 
ourBye cannot take Notice of many minute Dif- 
ferences, which, when we come to obferve them 
fingly, do yet very plainly appear ; and after the 
neareft View we can make with our bare Eye, 
very many Parts will yet remain undifcoverable 
to us: So that all that the Microféope doth, is' 
(by taking off the Circular Radiation of Light) | 
to direc» our Eye to contemplate thefe minute | 
Parts diftinly, ‘ingly, or by themfelves, which | 
before we could either but confufedly, or not ae 
all, difcern ;and which now appearing (our Eyes 
thus armed witha Glafs) very plain to us, make | 
us attribute a new Magnitude to the Body we: 
look on, becaufe we cannot imagine it can have | 
thofe Parts (which'we now fo diftindly fee, and 
which before we could not fee) unlefs its vifible 
Parts lie farther afunder from each other than they 
did before, to make Room for thefe new to come 
between them. 

3. But ‘tis yet farther plain, that ’tis impoflible 


{ 


any Glafs can magnifie an Object, or make it, 


| the Ufe of any Member that is or might. be of 
any Defence to him in Battel.. But the cutting off 
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bigger to us than it really is in at felf: For to do: 
this, muft be to give it new Parts, and to remove 
the vifible Parts ir hath already to a greater 
Diftance from each other ; both which are utterly 
impoffible, . yj 

4. If you make a very fmall Hole in a Piece of 
‘Tin or Brafs; and look thro’ iron any Object, it 
will make it appeat much bigger than before, and 
fo: much bigger as the Hole is leffer ; which plainly 
proves, thar the Reafon of any Object’s appearing 
bigger thro’ a Microfcope is, as before, only bring- 
ing the Object nearer to the Bye, and letting fome 
Parts of it be feen, which before were not difco-— 
verable by the bare Eye. “gt 

MAIM, 6r Maybim, in Common Law, . figni- 
fies a Corporeal Hurt, by which a Man lofeth 


an Ear, or Nofe, the breaking of the hinder Teeth, 


ot fuch like, is no Maim ; and rather a Deformity _ B 


of the Body, than diminifhing of Strength: Yet 
cutting off a Nofe, or cutting or difabling any 
Limb or Member, is Felony without Benefit of the 

Clergy. ; 

Maim is commonly tryed by the Juftices in- 
fpecting the Party ; and if they doubt whether it 
be a AMaim, or not, they ufe to take the Opinion 
of fome able Surgeon. 

MAIN-M1aft of a Ship, is a long, large, and 
round Piece of Timber, ftanding upright in her 
Middle or Waft, on which is born her Main-Yard, 
and Main-Sail. Its Length is ufually 23 of the 
Length of the Mid-fhip Beam. 
MAIN-TOP-Ma/t, is one half of the Length of 
the Main-maff ; and the Top-gallant-maft half the 
Length of the Main-top-maft. _— 

MAINOUR, Adancur, or Meinour, in a Les | 

gal Senfe, fignifiech a Thing that a Thief taketh ( 
away, or ftealeth : As to be taken with the 
Mainour, is to be taken with the Thing ftollen 
about him. 
MAINPERNABLE, is he that may be let to 
Bail. See the Statute of Weftm. 1. cap. 15. made_ 
Anno 3. E. ¢, what Perfons be maingernable, and 
what not. 

MAINPERNORS, are thofe Perfons to whom 
a Perfon is delivered out of Cuftody or Prifon, and 
they become Security for him, either for Appear- 
ance, or Satisfaction. They are called Manucapto- — 
res, becaufe they do asit were manu capere © ducere 
captivum & cuftodia vel prifona : And the Prifoner is 
{aid to be delivered to Baz/, from the Words of the 
Bail-piece, viz, A.B. Gc, traditur in Ballium J.D. 
GR. R. Ge. 

MAINPRISE, in our Law, fignifies the taking 
or receiving a Man into Friendly Cuftody, that 
otherwife is or might be committed to Prifon, 
upon Security given for his Forth-coming at a Day 
affigned : And they that thus undertake for any, 
are called AMainpernors, (which fee) becaufe they 
receive him jnto their Hands; whence alfo comes 
the Word Mainpernable, denoting him that may 
be thus bail’d : For in many Cafes a Man is not 
mainpernable; whereof fee Bro, Tit. mainprife per 
totum ; and F, N. B. fol. 249. When Mainprifes 
may be granted, and when not, fee Cromp. Fuftic. 
of Peace, fol. 136, and 141. And the Mirror of 
Fuftices fays, That Pledges be thofe that Bail or 
Redeem any Thing but the Body of the Man ; but 
Mainpernors are thofe that free the Body of a 
Man; and therefore that Pledges belong properly — 

ise) 


~ rorreal and mix’d 
perfonal. , 48 ‘ 

MAINTAINOR, is he that fupports or feconds 
a Caufe depending in Suit between others, either 
by disburfing Money, or making Friends for either 
Party, towards his Help. i 

MAINTENANCE, is a Law-Term, fignifying 
the AG of a Maintainer, when he féconds a Caule 
depending between others : And when it is accoun- 
ted Marntenance, and when not, fee Broke Tit, Main- 
renance, The Writ that lies againft a Man for this 
Offence, is alfo called Muintenance, 

_ MAJOR-General, is an Officer in an Army, 
that receives the General's Orders, and delivers 
them out to the Majors of ‘the Brigades, with 
whom he concerts what Troops are to mount the 
Guard, what to go out upon Parties, what to form 
Detachments, or to be fenton Convoys, &c. *Tis 
his Bufinefs alfo to view the Ground to incamp 
on, and he is nexrfwbordinare' to the General and 
Lieutenant- General, 

- MAJOR of 4 Brigade, either of Horfe or Foot, 
is he that receives Orders, and the ord, from the 
Major-General, and ‘gives them to the particular 
Majors of each Regiment. And the 

> MAJOR of a Regiment, is an Officer whofe 
Bufinels it is ‘to ‘convey all ‘Orders to the Regi- 
ment ; to draw it up, amd to exercife it; to {ee it 
march in good Order, to look to its Quarters, and 
to rally it, if ic happen to be broken in an Ingage- 
ment, Gc. He is the only Officer in a Regi- 
ment of Foot, that is alicwed to’ be on Horfeback 
in Time of Service ; but he is mounted, that he 
may fpecdily get from Place to Place, as Occa- 
fion ferves. There is alfo in a Gattifon an Offi. 
cer next to the Deputy-Gevernor, which is called 
the Town- 

MAJOR ; He ought to underftand Fortification, 
and hath Charge of the Guards, Rounds, Patroilles 
and Sentinels, 

MAJUS-fus, is a Writ or Proceeding in fome 
Cuftomary Manors, in order to a Tryal of Right 
of Land. 

MAKE ; a Word frequently ufed by Lawyers, 
fignifying, to Perform or Execute : As, to make his 
Law, 1sto perform that Law which he hath formerly 
bound himfelf to ; that is, to clear himfelf of an 
Action commenced againft him by his Oath, and 
the Oaths of his Neighbours. To make Services or 
Cuftoms, is nothing elfe but to perform them 3 and 
to make Oath, isto take Oath. 

MALACTIA, is a depraved Appetite, which co- 
vets thofe Things which are not fit to be eaten; alfo 
a Tendernefs of Body. Blanchard, 

MALACTICA, or Emollientia; are Things 
which foften the Parts by a moderate Heat and 
Moifture, by diffolving fome of them, and* diffi- 
pating others. Blanchard, 

MALAGMA, the fame with Cataplafm ; alfo 
tis ufed in the fame Sen{e as MalaGlica. 

MALIGNUS Morbus, a malignant Difeate, is 
that which rages more vehemently and continues 
longer than its Nature ufually permits it to do ; as 
a Peftilential Fever, €J¢, 

_ MALLEABLE, that which will bear being 
hammered, and fpread, being beaten. This Qua- 
_ lity belongs in the higheft Degree to Gold, which 
is the moft dufile or malleable of any Metal what- 
ever. Mr. Boyle reckons the Qualifications requi- 
fite to Malleablenefs, to be, Having the Corputcles, 

or Particles ef fuch an adapted Size, Shape, and 


Actions, and Mainpernors to 


Figure, whether hooked, branched, €c. that they 
can take faft hold of one another, and ftick fo clofe, 
as to make the Body {pread eafily under the Ham- 
mer, and not break nor crack. 

MALLEUS, is one of the Four little Bones in 
the Ear. 

_MALLEOLUS, or Malleus Pedis, is Two- 
fold: External, which is the lower Procefs at the 
Foot of the Bone of the Leg, called Fibula ; or 
Internal, which is the lower Procefs of the Bone 
of the Leg, called Tibia: Thefe make up or form 
the Ancle. E aie) 

Malleclus is alfo ufed as a Term in Botany, for 
a Sprout thar grows out of a Branch which grew 
out its felf but the Year before, Columella. 

MALTHACODE, isa Medicine foftened with 
Wax. Blanchard, 

MALUM Mortuum, the Dead Difeafe, is a 
fort of Scab ; fo called, becaufe it. makes the Bo- 
dy appear black and mortified. It is in Colour 
black, and inclining to-blue, and appears with a 
Crufty fort of Pimples, unfeemly,, and filthy, bur 
without fending out Matter, or giving the Patient 
Pain. It infects the Hips and Legs efpecially, 
Blanchard. ; 

MAMILLARY Artery, or the Mammaria, 1s a 
Branch of the Arteries which {upplies the Breafts, 
and ifftes out of the adjoyning Trunk of the 
Aorta, as fome fay; but more properly it ought 
to be faid to come from the fuperior Part of the 
Subclavian Branch of the Afcending Trunk of the 
Aorta. 

MAMMA, Afammilla, Uber, the Breatts, Dugs, 
&c. The Grammarians call the inner Part Ubera, 
and the outward Protuberances A¢amme. The 
Subftance of the Breafts is a white and foft Bady, 
confifting internally of a Congeries of Conglome- 
rated Glandules, by the means whereof the Milk 
is feparated from the Arterious Blood, and is con- 
veyed out by very little Pipes, which pafs thro’ the 
Nipples. 

MAMMARY Veffels, are the Arteries and 
Veins that run through the Mufcles and Glands of 
the Breafts. 

MAMMIFORMES Proceffus, are the two Apo- 
phyfes of the Bone of the back-part of the Skull. 

MANDAMUS, is a Writ that lieth after the 
Year and Day; whereas in the mean Time the 
Writ called Diem claufit extremum hath not been 
fent out to the Efcheator for the fame Purpofe to 
which it fhould have been fent forth. See Diem 
claufit extremum. ; 

Mandamus is alfo a Charge to the Sheriff, to 
take into the King’s Hands all the Lands and Te- 
nements of the King’s Widow, rhat againft her 
Oath formerly given, marryeth without the King’s 
Confent. 

MANDATE, is a Commandment of the 
King, or his Juftices, to have any thing done for 
Difpatch of Juftice ; whereof you fhall fee Di- 
verfity in the Table of the Regifter Fudicial verbo 
Mandatum. 

MANDATARY, in Law, is he to whom a 
Charge or Commandment is given : Alfo he that 
obtains a Benefice by A¢andamus. : 

MANDIBULA, orrather AZaxilla, the Jaw ; is 
either Upper or Lower. The Upper Mandible con= 
fifts of Twelve Bones, on each Side Six. The 
Firft is at the external Corner of the Eye, which 
joyned with the Fore-procefs of the Bone of the 
Temples, produces the Fugal Bone. ‘The Second 

conftitutes 


i 


_MAN 


éonftitutes the inner Corner of the Eye, has a large 
Paffage in it, by which the fuper-abundant Moi- 
fture of the Eye defcends to the Noftrils. The 
Third is within the Circle of the Eye, interpofed 
betwixt the other two. The Fourth, the greateft 
6f all, forms the greateft Part of the Cheeks and 
the Palate, and is elaborately contrived with pro= 
per Cavities for the Reception of the Teeth. The 
Fifth helps to make the Nofe. The Sixth, with 
another Bone along with it, terminates the Extre- 
mity of the Palate. And all thofe are joyned rather 
by a plain Line, than by Sutures. The Lower 
Jaw, at riper Years, grows Into one continued 
Bone, extreme hard and thick, and confequently 
very ftrong: Ithas two Proceffes, one Acute, called 
Corone ; the other in the Form of a little Head, 
called Condylus. It has two Holes within, and as 
mary without, which make way for the Nerves : 
The Under Teeth are implanted in it, and is joyn- 
ted with the inner fide of the Bone of the Temples, 
called Os petrofum. To thefe Twelve Bones, Ce- 
Iumbus and Laurentius are for adding a Thirteenth, 
which, they fay, lies between the innermoft Space 
and the Os /pheroides, dividing the moft inward 
Part of the Noftrils into two Parts, like a Septum ; 
and therefore they call ir Vomer. To thefe B. Ve- 
falivs would have the Offa fpongiofa, which are 
in the innermoft Cavity of the Nofe, to be added 
alfo. 

MANGER in a Ship, is a Circular Place 
made with Planks faftened on the Deck, right 
under the Haw/és, being about a Foot and half in 
Height: The Ufe of which is to catch and receive 
the Sea-water, beating in at the Haw/ésin a Strefs 
of Weather. 

MANIA, a fort of Madnefs, is a Deprivation 
of Imagination and Judgment, with great Rage 
and Anger, but without a Fever ; altho’ a Fever 
may be joyned with a Mania proceeding from fome 
other Canfe. 

MANICA Hypocratis, or Hypocrates his Sleeve, 
isa Woollen Sack or Bag, in Form of a Pyramid ; 
wherewith Aromatick Wines, Medicines, and 
many other Liquorsare ftreined. ’Tis fo called by 
the Chymifts. 

MANIPULUS, is a Dry Meafure, ufual with 
Phyficians in their Prefcriptions : For it is a de- 

_ terminate Quantity, to wit, as much as can be 
held in one Hand, meant for the moft part of 
Herbs. 

Fafciculus is a different Quantity from 

Manipulus, an Handful ; for it properly fignifies 
an Armful. 

MANNER, a Word now much in Ufe, which 
we have borrcwed from the French Maniere. In 
Painting, it fignifies the Ufage, Way, Mode, or 
Manner any Painter hath acquired, not only in the 
Management of his Hand or Pencil, but alfo as to 
his Obfervance of the Three principal Parts of 
Painting, Invention, Defign, and Colour: And ac- 
cording as any one hath gotten a Habit or peculiar 
‘Way of Painting, we fay, He has fuch a Manner. 
If it be agreeable to the Rules of this Art, Natural, 
Strong, Eafie, and Duly Proportioned, we fay, "Tis 
a Good manner ; and if the contrary, A Bad manner. 
If he imitate any famous Ancient Painter, as Mich. 
Angelo, Raphael, &c. we fay, He paints after their 
manner, & "ris alfo in Sculpture ; and now adays 
in Singing, or Playing on any Inftrument : When 
we would exprefs our Approbation of any one’s 
Way of Singing or Playing, we fay, He hath a very 
Good manner. ‘ 


falling out, the one killeth the other. It differeth 


MAR 
MANNOPUS, a Term in the Common Law, 
fignifying Goods taken in the Hand of an appre- 
hended ‘Thief. 
MANOR, was a Noble fort of Fee granred 
partly to Tenants for certain Services to be per- 
formed, and partly referved to the Ufe of the Fa- 
mily, with Jurifdidtion over his Tenants for their 
Farms: The whole Fee was termed a Lordfhip, of 
Old a Barony ; from whence the Court, that is al- 
ways an Appendant to the Manor, is called, The 
Court-Baron, Now a Manor rather fignifies the Ju- 
rifdiction and Royalty incorporeal, than the Land 


or Sire’: For a Man may have a Manor in grofi, 


that is, the Right and Intereft of a Court-Baron, 
with the Perquifices thereunto belonging ; and an- 


other, or others, have every Foot of the Land. But 


at this Day a Manor cannot be made, becaufe a 
Court-Baron cannot now be made, and a Manor 
cannot be without a Court-Baron, 

MAN-SLAUGHTER, is the unlawful Killing 
of a Man, without prepenfed Malice : As when 
Two, that formerly meant no Harm one to another, 
meet together, and upon fome fudden Occafion 


from Murther, becaufe it is not done with fore- 


going Malice ; and from Chance-medley, becaufe it i 


hath a prefent Intent to kill. And this is Felony, 
but admitted to the Benefit of the Clergy for the 
firft Time. ‘ 


MANTELETS, in Fortification, are a kind of 


movable Pent-houfes, and are made of Pieces of 
Timber faw’d into Planks; which being about three 
Inches thick, are nail’d one over another to the 
Height of almoft fix Foot. They are generally 
cafed with Tin, and fer upon little Wheels, fo that 
in a Siege they may be driven before the Pioneers, 
and ferve as Blinds, to fhelter them from the Ene- 
mies Small-fhot. 
Mantelets, cover'd on the Top, whereof the Miners. 
make ufe to approach the Walls of a Town or 
Caftle. 

MANTLE, in Heraldry, is that Appearance of the 


Foldings of Cloth, Flourifhing or Drapery, that is, ‘ 


in any Atchievement, drawn about a Coat of Arms= 
’Tis {uppofed to have formerly been the Reprefenta- 
tion of a Mantle of State in Blazon ; “tis always faid 
to be doubled, 7. e. Lined throughout with one of 
the Furs, as Ermin, Pean, Verry, @e. 


MANUCAPTIO, isa Writ that lies fora Manj _ 


who taken upon Sufpicion of Felony, and offering 


There are alfo other Sorts of 


{ufficient Bail for his Appearance, cannot be ad- * 
mitted thereto by the Sheriff, or other having Power 


to let to Mainprize. - 
MANUS Chrifti, is a fort of Refined Sugar, fo 
called, becaufe ir is put into Cordials for very weak 
People. Blanchard. 
MANUTENENTIA, is a Writ ufed in cafe of 
Maintenance. See Maintenance. . 
MAP, is a Defcription of the Earth, or fome 


particular Part thereof, projected upon a plain ® 


Superficies ; defcribing the Form of Countries, 


Rivers, Situation of Cities, Hills, Woods, andother 


Remarks. 


MARASMODES, is the Term for a Fever, — 


which at laft ends in a Confumption. 


MARCHASITE, is the General Term for a i. 
Mineral Body, having in it fome Metalline Parts; — 


tho’ many of them hola but a very little Quantity 
of Metal. See Foffils. 
MARINE Barometer. See Barometer. 
MARISCA, the {ame that Ficus. 


is 


- Houfhold, ec. 


MAR 


MARITAGIO amiffo per defaltam, is a Writ great Trochanter, 


for the Tenant.in Frank-marriage, to recovet 
Lands, &c, whereof he is divorced by another. 

MARITAGIO  Forisfa&o, See Forfeiture of 
Adarriage. | High > 

MARLINE, is a {mall Line made of Hemp un- 
twifted, that ir may be the more gentle and pliable ; 
its ule is to ferzethe ends of Ropes from farcing out : 
They ufe it alfo to feize the Straps at the Arfe (as 


they call ir) or lower end of the Block. Marling 


a Sail ; 1s, when being fo ript out of the Bolt 
Rope, that. it cannot be fewed in again, the Sail 
is faiten’d by Adarline, put thro’ the Eye-let Holes 
made in it for that Purpofe unto the Bolt Rope. 

- MARLINE Spikes, are {mall Spikes of Iron 
made for the Splicing together of {mall Ropes ; 
and alfo to open the Bolt Ropes when the Sails are 
fewed intothem. They are only a kind of {mall 
Fidd ; which fee... 

MARMORATA 4urium, Ear-wax, is a certain 
Excrement of the Ear, laid there in the Auditory 
Paffage from the Openingsof the Arteries, or Sweat 
our from the Cartilages. 

MARROW. See Medulla. 

MARSHAL: There be with us divers Officers 
of this Name ; as Lord or Earl Marfhal of England, 
whote Office confifts chiefly in Matters of War and 
Arms, as-well with us as in other Countries, 


_Alfo, the Mar/bal of the King’s Houle, whofe {pe- 


cial Authority is inthe King’s Palace.ro hear and 
determine all Pleas of the Crown, and to punith 
Faults committed within the Verge, and to hear 
and judge of Suits between thofe of the King’s 
There be feveral other Officers 
of this Name, as Aarfhal of the Fuftices in Eyre ; 
Marfhal of the King’s-Bench, who hath the Cufto- 
dy of the King’s-Bench Prifon in Southwark: Mar- 
Jha! of the King’s-Hall, whofe Office is, when the 
Tables are prepared, to call out both thofe of 
the Houfhold, and Strangers, according to their: 
Worth, and decently to place them, €c. Alfo 
Marfhal of the Exchequer, to whom the Court 
committeth the Cuftody of the King’s Debtors du- 
ring the Term-time, for fecuring rhe Debts: He 
alfo afligneth Sheriffs, Efcheators, Cuftomers, and 
Collectors their Auditors, before whom they fhall 
account. 

MARSHALSEA, is the Court or Seat of the 
Marfbal of the King’s Houfhold, who formerly 
perhaps ufed to fir there in Judgment, or keep his 
Prifon ; and is now allowed for the Prifon in south- 
park. 

MARSUPIALIS feu Burfalis, is a Mufcle of 
the Thigh, fo called from its Tendons running 
through (as it were) a fecond flethy Beginning of it 
felf, which Duplication repre(ents a Purle : Iris 
alfo called Obturator Internus ; it arifeth broad and 
flefhy, from that pare of the Os Ilium, I/chium, 
Pubis, and Ligament that is extended in the Great 
Foramen of the two laft named Bones internally, 
and marches tranfverfy in the Sinus of the I/chium, 
(fenced on each fide by rwo Proceffes, the one 
Acute andthe other Obtufe) where it is externally 
flefhy, buc internally it hath three, fometimes four 
Tendons pafling in fo many diftin& Furrows in 
the faid Sinus, like fo many Cords in a Quadruple 
Pulley, where it meets with the other flefhy begin- 
ning, commonly called irs Marfupium, arifing from 
the above-mentioned Acute and Obtnfe Proceffes, 
which joyning with the faid Tendons ar their uni- 
ted Infertion to rhe Superior pare of the Root of rhe } 


near the Implantation of the Pyri: 
formis: When this MufCle acteth, ics Infertion is 
directed towards that. pare of the Lchium, over 
which its Tendons run after the manner of a Pule 
ley, and the Os Femoris is thereby turned outwards. 

MARTIAL Regulus of Antimony. See Regulus. 
When any Particles are faid to be of a Martial 
Nature in Chymiftry or Natural Philofophy, ’tis 
meant, that they partake of the Nature of Iron or 
Steel. The Chymifts calling Iron, Mars. 

, MARTIAL Law, is the Law of War, depen: 
ding upon the King’s Pleafure, or his Lieutenant ¢ 
For the King in time of Peace, never makes any 
Laws, but by common Confent in Parliament, 
yet in War he ufeth abfolure Power, infomuch, 
that his Word is a Law ; buteven this Power hack 
of late Years been invefted in the King, or his 
Generals of the Army by Act of Parliament, and 
under particular Reftrictions too, Read the new 
Acts of Parliament for punifhing Mutineers and 
Deferters, ce. 

MARTLET, the Term in Heraldry fora Pid2 
geon, with itsFeer erafed or torn off ; “tis alfo the 
Difference, or mark of Diftin@ion in an Efcur- 
cheon for the fourth Brother or Family. 

MARTNETS in a Ship, are {mall Lines faften-’ 
edto the Leetch of the Sail, being Reeved thro’ a 
Block onthe Topmaft-head, and fo they come down 
by the Maftto the Deck. Thofe Adartnets which 
belong to the Top-fails are faftened (after the fame 
way) to the Heads of the Top-gallant Mafts, bue 
their Fall comes down no farther than the Top, 
when itis haled: The Wotd is Top the Adartnets < 
i, e. Hale them up. Their defign is, in furling the 
Sail, to bring thar part of the Leetch which is next 
tke Yard Arm, clofe up to the Yard, that fo the 
Sail may furle up the Clofer. 

MARS, the Name of one of the Planets which. 
moves round the Sun in an Orbit between that of 
the Earth and $upiter. 

To view this Planet, there requires a good Te- 
lefcope, with {mall Apertures on the Object-glafs, 
or elfe his Glairy Light makes but a confufed Ap- 
pearance, 

This Planet as (well as the reft) borrows its 
Light from the Sum ; and has its Increafe and De- 
creafe of Light like the Adoon ; and it may be feen’ 
almoft biffetted when in his Quadratures with 
the Sun, or in his Perigeon, but never corniculated 
ot falcated as the other Inferiots, 

March 10.1665. Dr. Hook obferved this Pla- 
net, with a 36 Foor Tube, and {aw its Body as 
large very near as the Adoon at Full; and in it 
he obferved feveral Spots, and particularly a Tri- 
angular one 5 which having a Motion, ke con- 
cluded the Planet to have a rurbinated Motion 
round its Centre. 

In the Year 1666, February the 6th in the 
Morning, Mr. Caffini with a 16 Foot Telefcope, 
obferved two dark Spots in the firft Face of Mars, 
moving from If at Night until break of Day- 

February the 24th in the Evening, he faw two 
other Spots in the other Face of this Planet, like 
thofe of the firft, but much bigger : And conti-, 
nuing the Obfervations, he found the Spots of 
thefé two Faces to turn by little and little from 
Eaft to Weft, and to return at the Space of 24 
Hours, go Minutes, to the fame fituation, wheres 
in they were feen at firft. 

Whence he concluded, That the Revolution 
of this Planer round its Aexis, is perform’d in the 
fpace 


“MAR MAS 


fpace of 24 Hours; 46 Minutes, or there- MASCLE, a Term in Heral. 
abouts. dry for a Bearing of this Figure 3 
The Diftancé of Mars froin the San, is about Gules a Chevron Ermin between 
one and an half of that of the Earth from the three Majfeles Argent, by the 
Sun ; and therefore to an Eye placed in Adars, Name- of Bellgrave. Guillim 
the Diameter of the Sun would appear by one faith, the Maj/cle reprefents the 
and an half lefs than ic dotli to us, and confe- Mafh of a Net, and is an honour- | 
quently his Light and Heat will be bat half of able Bearing. A Maféle differs from 
what it is here on our Earth 5 bur this admits of a Lozenge, only by being voided. 
a fenfible Variation, becaufe of the great Eccen-| MASSE: This Word is ufed by the Natural 
tricity of Adars his. Orbit, yet nov fo great as in | Philofophets to exprefs the Quantity of Matter 
Mercury. in any Body, and this Sir Ifaac Newton faith, 
Mars his Year is almoft twice ds long as ours, he found by moft accurate Experiments on Pen- 
and his Nattral Day a little greater than ours 5 dulusns, to be always proportionable to the 
but his Artifieial Day, or the Time in which the | Weight of Bodies, whith is a good Argument 
‘Sun appeats above his Horizon (befides the Twi- | to prove the Neceffity of allowing a Diffeminate — 
‘Light before Sun-rife, and after Sun-fet, accord- | Vacuum. ae 
ing to the daily Height of the Atmofphere) is al.| MASSETERS, in Anatomy, are fhort, thick 
aloft every where equal to his Night ; and con- | Tendinous Mutcles of the Lower Jaw, produced 
fequently, in one and the fame place on his Sur- | forwards from the Os Primum of the UpperJaw, 
face, there can be but little Variety of Seafons | atid backwards from the Fugal Bone; they are 
as to Summer and Winter, ec. the Reafon of |conneéted to the Lower Jaw. They affift the 
which is, That the Axis of the Diurnal Revolu- | Temporales to move it to the Right-fide, Left-fide, 
tion of this Planet, is mearly at Right Angles | and forward, according to the various Difpofition 
with the Plane of the Orbic. But Places fituate | of the Fibres. 
in divers Latitudes, of at divers Diftances from | MASTER of the Rolls, is art Affiftant to the 
his Equator, will have very different Degrees of | Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
Heat, by reafon of the different Inclination of | of England, in the High Court of Chancery, and in 
the Sun’s Rays to the Horizon ; as is the Cafe |his ABfence, hears the Canfes there, and giveth 
of our Earth when the Sun is in the Equi-| Orders. He is by fome called Clerk of the 
noxes. Rolls, And he has the difpofing of the Offices 
And from hence the Learned Dr. Gregory, in |oft tle Six Clerks, Clerks of the Petty Bag, - 
his 4ftronom. Phyf. & Geometr. p. 473: conjectures | Examiners of the Court, and Clerks of the 
very probably, That the Fafcie of this Planet do | Chapel. 
arife: which are certain Swathes or Fillets which | MASTERS of the Chancery, are Affiftants in 
appeat in Mars, and are pofited parallel to his| Chancery to the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper > 
Equator, For fince there is always in the fame|of the Great Seal, in Matters of Judgment. Of” 
Climate (bere) nearly the fame Degree of Heat, | thefe there are fome Ordinary, fotne Extragr- 
tis likely, that thefe Spots in Mars owing their | nary ; of Ordinary there are Twelve, (whereof 
Original to Heat and Cold, (as in our Earth | the Majter of the Rolls is accounted one) whereof 
Clouds and Snow do) may be extended in the | fome fit in Court every Day in each Term, and 
{aid Climates in Parallels to the Equator, or to have referred to them (at the Lord Chancellor, 
the Circle of Mars his Diurnal Revolution, and Lord Keeper, or Mafter of the Rolls Difcretion) 
fo form the Fafeie. And the fame is true of |Interlocutory Orders for ftating Accounts, com- i 
Jupiter, which, as well as Mars, hath a perpetual | puting Damages, and the like ; taking of Oaths, 
Equinox. Affidavits, and Acknowledgments of Deeds and 
That Mars hath an Atmofphere, like ours, is } Recognizances. The Extraordinary do a@ in 
atpued from the Phenomena of the Fixed Srar’s|all the Country Ten Miles from London, by — 
appearing obfcur’d, and, as it were, extinét, when | taking Recogmizances and Affidavits, Acknow-— 
they are teen juft by the Body of Mars: And if fo, | ledgment of Deeds, €c. for the Eafe of the © 
a Spectator in Mars will hardly ever fee Mercury, | Subject. e 
unte(s ir may be in the Sun, when that Planet paf- MASTICATION, or Chewing, is an Action, ~ 
{es over his Disk like a Spor, as he doth fometimes | whereby we break and divide the Meat into fmall 
to us. Pieces with our Teeth, and mix ir with the Spitle 
To an Eye in Mars, Venus will appear about as 


or Saliva, in order to irs being the more eafily 
far from the Sun, as Mercury doth from him with us 5 fermented, digefted, and turned into Chyle inthe 
and the Earth, as far as Venus appears to us, tO be | Stomach. a, 
from the Sun. And when the Earth, being feen| MASTICATORIES, are Medicines which are 
from Mars, appears in Conjunction with, and very | defigned to provoke Spitting. By fome they are 
near to the Sun, the Martial Spectator will fee called Apophlegmations. 4 
thar which Caffini once or twice faw in Venus, viz. MASTOIDEI, in Anatomy, is the fame with 
the lower Planet (or the Barth) appear horned | A4ammillares, and are fuch Proceffes any where, 
or falcated ; and its Satellite, the ‘Moon of the! as are like Breafts or Dugs, which froma broad 
(ame Figure, and at its greateft Diftance, not above Bafis, end in an obtufe Top, and are fhaped like 
15 minutes of a Degree from the Earth. Greg.| the Teatsin a Cows-Udder. 
Aftronom. This Name is given by fome Writers to thofe 
MARSHALLING 4 Coat of Arms (in Heral-| Afufeles which bend the Head proceeding from 
dry) fignifies the due and proper joining of {everal | the Neck-bone and the Breaft-bone, terminating 
Coats of Arms in one and the fame Shield orlin the Procefs Mammiformis. Thefe Mufcles — 
E(cutcheon, vogether with their Ornaments, Parts arife partly tendinous, and partly flefhy, from the 
and Appurtenances, Upper Part of the Os Pettoris, near half the a 
vicle ; 


vicle ; with two feemingly diftin@ Originations. 
Mr. Cowper faith, When either of thefe Mufcles 
act, they turn the Face to the contrary fide. The 
Procefs, ot Apophyfis of the Os Temporaley which is 
in Shape fomething like the Teats of a Cow, is 
called by this Name ; and fo are the Proceffes of the 
‘Olfatory Nerves. 

MASTS of a Ship, are ‘the Main-maft, Main- 
top-maft, Main-top-gallanr-maft, Fore-maft, Fore- 
top-maft, Fore-top-gallantymaft, Mizen-ma ft, and 
Mizen-top-maft ; amongft which, may alfo be 
reckoned her Boltfprit ; all which fee. 

For the Proportion of Mafts, Sir H. Manwarinz 
gives thefe Rules. Whatever the Breadth of a Ship 
be in Feet, multiply £ of that Breadth by 30, the 
Product is the Length of her Main-maft in Yards. 
Thus if a Ship be 30 Foot at the Midfhip-Beam, + 
‘of 30 is 24: Therefore that Ship’s Main-maf? muft 
be 24..Yards, or 72 Feet in Length. Then for its 
Bignefs, he allows an Inch to every Yard in Length; 
and therefore this Main-maft muft be 24 Inches 
thro’ or thick, 

The Fore-maf? of a Ship muft be ¢ of the Length 
of the Main-maft, that isin this cafe, 19 Yards +, 
or 57 Feet 3. Thick or through, it muft be near 
2° Inches. : 

The Bolt{prit or Bowfprit, is always the fame 
Length and Bignefs with the Fore-maj?. And the 
Mizen-maft muft be juft half the Length of the 
Main-maft, and half as thick. 

MATER ura, called alfo Dura. Meninx, isa 
Membrane which fticks clofe to the Skull within, 
in fome plages, and mediately covers both the Brain 
and Cerebellum ; it has four Cavities, which fupply 
the Place of the Veins, and come together betwixt 
the Brain and Cerebellum, which Conjunction is 
called Toreular. 

MATER Tenuis, or Pia Meninx, isa Membrane 
which immediately cloaths the Brain and Cerebel- 
lum ; is extremely full of Sanguinary Veffels, and 
is defign’d, as fome think, to keep in the Spirits 
generated in the Brain'and Cerebellum, that they fly 
not away. i hye 

MATERIA Medica, is whatever is ufedin the Art 
of Medicine for the Prevention or Cure of Difeafes, 
whether collected or prepared from Plants, Animals, 
Minerals, Se, by Chymiftry or Pharmacy. 

MATHEMATICKS, originally fignifies ariy 
Difcipline or Learning («a'Juas) but now, ’tis pro- 
perly that Science which teaches or contemplates 
whatever is capable of being numbered or mea{ured, 
as it is computable or meafurable. 

And that Part of A¢athematicks which relates to 
Number only, is call’d Arithmetich: That which 

relates to Meafure in general, whether Length, 
Breadth, Motion, Force, €$c. is called Geometry. 

Mathematicks may be reckon’d either, 

1. Pure, Simple, or Abftraéted, which confiders 
abftracted Quantity, without any relation to Mat- 
ter, or Senfible Objeés. Or, 

2. Mixt Mathematicks, which is interwoven 
every where with Phyfical Confiderations. 

Mathematicks alfo are divided into 

Speculative, which propofes only the fimple Know- 
ledge of the Thing propofed, and the bare Contem- 
plation of Truth or Falfhood : And 

Pra&ical, which teaches how to demonftrate 
fomething ufeful, or to perform fomerhing that 
fhall be propofed for the Benefit and Advantage of 
Mankind. 

MATHEMATICAL Horizon, is the fame with 
True Horizon, See Horizon, 
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MATRASS, or Bolt-head, is 
a long ftrait-necked Veflel of 
Glafs, frequently ufed by the 
Chymifts in Diftillations ; and 
when they are fitted to the 
Nofe of an Alembick, they are 
called Receivers, becaufe they 
Receive the Matter which the 
Fire forces over the Hélm or 
Head of the Still. » They are 
of this Figure. And when one 
of thefe is by its Neck luted 
well into the Neck of another, 
they call it a Double Veftel, 
which is ufed for the Circulation 
of Spirits, and for the Opening 
or Subtilizing of any Body by a 
long Digeftion, 

MATRIX, the fame that Uterus, _ 

MATRIX ofa Tree or Plant, is the fame with 
what the Botanifts call Cor ; which fee, 

MATTER, or Body, is’ an impenetrable, divi- 
fible, and paffive Subftance, extending into Length, 
Breadth and Thicknefs, This, when confider’d in 
general, remains the fame in all the various Mo- 
tions, Configurations and Changes of Natural Bo- 
dies, being capable of putting on all manner of 
Forms, and of moving according to all manner of 
Directions and Degrees of Velocity. beth: 

The Quantity of Matter in any Body, is its 
Meafure, arifing from the joint Confideration of 
the Mfagnitude and Denfity of that Body: As if 
any Body be twice as denfe as another, and take 
up twice the Space, ‘twill be four times as great. 
‘This Quantity of Matter is beft difcoverable by 
Weight, to which ’tis always proportionable ; as 
the Excellent Sir J/aac Newton, by moft accurate 
Obfervations on Pendulums, found true by Ex. 
perience, ; 


Dr. Woodward, in his Elly 


afferts Matter to be 
originally and really very different; being at its firft 
Creation divided into feveral Ranks, Sets or Kinds 
of Corpufcles: That all the Corpuféles which are of 
the fame Kind or Set, agree in every thing, and are 
moft exactly like unto one another in all refpects, 
But thofe that are of different Kinds, differ from 
one another every way, as well in Matter or Sub- 
Stance, in Specifick Gravity, in Hardnefs, in Fle-cibi- 
lity, and in feveral other ways, as in Bigne/s and 
Figure. And he fuppofes, that from the various 
Compofures and Combinations of thefe Corpufcles to- 
gether, happen all the Varieties of the Bodies for- 
med out of them ; and all their Differences in Co- 
Jour and outward Appearance, in Tafte, in Smell, 
in Hardnefs, in Specifick Gravity, and in all other 
re{pects. 

MATTER xz Deed, and Matter of Record, are 
Terms in Law, which are {aid to differ thus : 
Matter in Deed, feems to be nothing elfe but a 
Truth to be proved, tho’ not by any Record ; and 
Matter of Record is that which may be proved by 
fome Record. For Example: If a Man be {ued 
to an Exigent, during the Time he was in the 
King’s Wars ; this is Adatter in Deed, and nop 
Matter of Record: And therefore he that will ale 
ledge this for himfelf, muft come before the Seiré 
Ffacias, before Execution be awarded againft him 3 
for after that, nothing will ferve but A4atter of 
Record ; that is, fome Error in the Procefs appear- 
ing upon Record. Mas 

Mmm MATTS 


towards a Natural 7, 2 269: 
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MATTS on Board a Ship, are a kind of broad 
thick Clouts, wove out of {pun Yarn, Sinnet, of 
‘Thrums ; and are ufed to preferve the Main an 
Fore-Yards from galling againft the Mafts at the 
Tyes, and at the Gunnel of the Loof : Alfo they 
ferve to keep the Clew of the Sail from galling 
there ; as alfo to fave the Clews of the Fore-fail 
from doing fo at the Beak-head and Boltfprit. 

MATURITY, the juft Ripenefs of any Fruit 5 
and by Analogy, the Arrival of any ‘thing to its 


-, juft Degree of Perfection. 


MATURATION, is the Action of growing 
Ripe, or the Tendency of any Fruits towards Ma- 


curity or Ripenefs. 
nee MAUNCH: The Figure 
of an Ancient Sleeve of a Coat, 
is fo called by the Heralds, 
and is born in many Gentle- 
. mens Efcutcheons ; as in the Earl 
of Huntington's, in thofe of the 
Coniers, &c. 


MAXILLA Superier, the Upper Jaw-bone : 
This conftitutes the inferior and lateral Parts of the 
Orbit of the Eye, and comprehends alfo the Bones 
of the Noftrils, Palate, and Upper Row of Teeth. 
It hath, according to Diemerbrook, Twelve Bones 
belonging to it, Six on each fide. The Firft 1s 
called the Os Fugale, and is of a Triangular Form, 
and pofited atthe External Angle of the Eye. The 
Second is called the Foramen lacrymale, and is a 
thin pellucid fmall Bone, placed in the Internal 
Angle of the Eye, and gives a Paffage to that Li- 
quor which makes the Tears: “Tis near this Fora- 
men that the Abfceffe, which the Greeks call 2gi- 
dops, and we Fiftula lacrymalis, ufually happens. 
The Third is a thin pellucid Bone, placed berween 
the two former, and Within the Orbit of the Eye, 
and which is continued with the fungous Bones 
of the Noftrils. The Fourth is a large Bone, 


' conftiruting the greateft Part of the Cheek and 


Palate, and receiving into it the Upper Teeth by 
their proper Caverns : It hath an eminent confpi- 
cuous Foramen, or Hole, placed under the Orbit of 
the Eye, and tranfmirting to the Face a Branch 
of the Third Pair of Nerves. It hath alfo another 
Foramen at the hinder part of the Dentes inciforis 5 


_ and then there go up two Foramina, with a Bony 


Partition between them, one to each Noftril. 
The Fifth is a thin, hard, fmall, oblong Bone, 
approaching to a fquare Figure ; and this, with its 


- Partner on the other fide, conftimres the Bridge, 


ot protuberant Bone of the Nofe. The Sixth 
Bone forms, with its Fellow, the Bony Part of the 
Palate, or Roof of the Mouth. Fallopius, Colum- 
bus, and fome others, add to thefe a Thirteenth 
Bone, which they call Vomer, and place it between 
the Palate and Os /pheroides ; and will have it like 
a kind of Septum, to divide the Lower Parts 
of the Noftrils. And Vefalius reckons the Two 
Offa fpongiofa among thefe Bones of the Superior 
Maxilla. 

MAXILLA Inferior, is the Lower or Moveable 
Jaw: This contains all the Lower Teeth, It hath 
two Proceffes on each fide ; of which, the Fore- 
moft is thin and large, and ends ina kind of Point, 
to which the Tendon of the Temporal Mufcle is 
firmly knit, and this is called Corona : The other 
is obtufe, and lies more backwards, and is join’d 
by a Cartilage to the Neck ; and its Part, by which 
it adheres, they call Condylus: It hath Four Foramina’ 
defign’d to tranfmit the aforefaid Proceffes, 


My ASK 


MAXIMIS and minimis, “The Mathematicians 
call thar Method whereby a Problem is refolved, 
which requires the greatcft or leaft Quantity at- 
tainable in that Cale, Methedus de Maximis (2) 
Minimis. 

OF this fee Hon. Faber. at the End of his Synop/is 
Geometrica, where you have a great Variety of 
Problems of this kind. See alfo Ozanam’s Preface 
to his Diétionaire Adathematique ; the Marquefs 
d’ Hofpital his Analyfe des Infiniment Petits, Sect: 
3, ec. In the Aéta Erud. Lipf A. D, 1683. Pp. 
122. there is alfo a Method of determining Ma- 
xima €8 Minima, by one D.T. chiefly applicable 
to the Drawing of Tangents to Curyes: And in 
the fame Book, and for the Year 1684. p. 467. 
you have a Method of the famous Mr. Leibnitz, 
for the fame Purpofe, according to his Calculus 
Differentialis, See aifo the Seventh Book of 
M, De La Hire’s Conick Seétions, in Latin} ‘and 
Chap. 7. of Niewentiit’s Analyfis Infinitorum. ‘here 
is alfo printed in the Firft Volume of Des Cartes's 
Geometry, a Method of Huddes, for finding the 
Maxima Minima, p. 137- 


The fellowing Account of this Methed, was 
communicated to me by Mr. Humphrey Ditton, 

» a Perfon very Skilful in thefe Marters ; and 
now Mafter of the New Mathematieal Schood 
in Chrift’s Hofpital. 


PROBLEM 


To determine any Flowing Quantity in an Equation 
propos'd, to an Extreme Value. 


Tho’ there atte various excellent Methods forthe. — 
doing of this, yet there is nothing that feems fo 
clear and natural, and is really fo general, fo quick 
and eafie, as that which the Doctrine of Fluxions 
furnifhes us withal. 

To folve the Problem in any Cafe that can be 
propos’d, is only to make a juft Application of this 
General Rule, v73. 


Having put the Equation into Fluxions, let the 
Eluxion of that Quantity (whofe Extreme Value is 
fought) be fuppos'd = 0 ; by which means all rhofe 
Members of the Equation in which it is found, will 
vanifh, and the remaining ones will give the Deter- 
mination of the Maximum or Minimumdefired, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Every Alaximum or Minimum is in its own 


Nature a Stable Quantity: To determine therefore 
any Flowing Quantity toa Maximum or Minimum, 4 


is to make it (inftead of a Flowing) a Permanent — 
one; but the Fluxion of a Permanent Quantity is 
equal to Nothing. From whence the Reafon o 
the Rule is fufficiently clear. a 


Let us illaftrate this by fome Examples. Ex. grd . 


Suppofe b bw y y xp cy x —d? = 0, 
where y and x are Flowing Quantities, and » is 
to be determined to an Extreme Value. Then 


bbe ype yx eye dee 


and making y= 0, bbx—yyxeboyx = é 
and yy ~cy = 6}, from which Quadratick 
Equation 7 may be determin’d. . 

ucE 
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PSs yr ae We’ Te 
- ———y y= 0, which is the 


Letrx— 


Equation of an Ellipfe, where the Latus ReGum 
== 7, the Latus Tranfoerfum —= q; the Abfciffe 
c= x, and the Ordinate = » ; then we have 


o, from whence 


qt = 2rsx, and x =! 3; which Value of x 
fubftitured in the Equation of the Curve, gives 
rg. aye 
== y, and {0 y=) Vi: yee the Semi-Con- 
4 


jugate. 


Again, Suppofe y yw ——dyz——ccd=o, 
where y, 2, #, are all Flowing Quantities ; and 
y is to be determin’d to an Extremum. Now in 
all fuch Cafes, where the Equation will involve 
the Fluxions of fo many different Flowing Quan- 
tities, we muft endeavour by convenient Subfti- 
tutions to expunge fome of them, thar we may 
have no more than one fore of Fluxions left to 
deal with ; of which the Equation may be clear’d 
by ordinary Divifion. And I think this Me- 
thod, which I'll propofe in the firft place, to be 
a very eafie and general one in order to this End. 
The Equation is 7 y#—— dy? ——ccd—o, 


from whence 29) pe yyu—= dy x— dz) 


= 0, and putting y —o, yyu——dy = 0. 
Now to threw out thefe Fluxions in the laft 
Equation, we need only fubfticute the Value of 
either of them from the Second Equation, where 


: f dyx+dzxy—2zyyx 
we find u (ex gr.) = mo eae are ee 
wherefore jyu dy x—= dy zed ¥y—2yyn 
—dyzmedyz—ryyv=0, wheref.dz = 2y4 
==, which is the Equation defired, 


Suppofe yy x— zyx-“m= o, and y to be 
determined to an Extremum,. Then 2yyx-- 


PR mR — ZK zy x=, and making 
De ey Rey a 0, bur es 
ry ya by yx —— KK — yx; 


KE wherefore fub- 


ftituting this in the Room of z in the formet Equa-| 


tion, we haye y yx — ZIyx—yyx bzyx 
Hyyx—zyx=0; that is, yyx——2 yy x 
== 0, and x x —-2yx= 0. 


But Mr. Niewentiit furnifhes an Expedient for } 


this Purpofe alfo in the 7th Chap. of his Analy/is 
Infinitorum : He confiders the Flowing Quanti- 
ties in the Equation, as the Ordinateg of fo ma. 
ny feveral Curves, : 
Abjciffa ; then fubftituting the Values of the 
Fluxions ‘of thefe’ Ordinates C 
neral Property of all Curves) he brings all the 
Fluxions to one:Expreffion, Ex. gr. In the Equa- 
tion above, yyu Bree! % ——c cd = 0, where 
we had y¥ wid y x= 0, ‘let _y, u, x be con- 
ceiv'd to be the Ordinates of three feveral Curves, 


which have one cémmon |. 


(gotten by the ge- | 


| Axe AH, its Ordinates ED, CB, 


MAX 


whole common Ab/eiffe lec — x, arid let the 
Subtangent belonging to u be = ”, and that for 

; Beh Ux a cee : 
4 be ==4 3 then = v8 and =tF , wherefore 
II ue — dy x2 
the Equation for y determined to an Extremum, 
‘Tis true, this Equation appears fomething diffe- 
rent from that which was deduced by the for- 
mer Procefs: There the Equation was d x — 
2y u = 0, and here ‘tis 1 y u-——~ d 2 ns Ops 
but that thefe Equations are exactly the fame, is 


=o, that is lyu—dzn--o, 


thus eafily difcovered. Becaufe x —= a , and 


Ze i theref it : a: eae ; from whence 
imit zu: ux, bur (by what went before) 
; dy de ae yh ; 
iy sn a Lad wheel Teen 
: whe Riad’ 
dy4x id 257 27740 
ay : * 
in Mr. Neiwentiit's Equation, viz. 1 yu——d xn 
== 9, fubfticuting thefe Quantities in the Room 
of / and », ro which they are proportional, we 
JURA Y Ha zyy Z—u4 oe 


; 
: vz; from hence 


have 


: Mores 
— duz% = 0, or dividing all by u z, and mul. 
tiplying by y y, and rejecting Contradictories, 
we have d % y y—"2 yy yu = 0, thatis, d z 
a2 = eo One and), 


Thefe Exatiiples may ferve to illuftrate a Rule 
which is in it felf very plain ahd obvious. 


As for the Ufe and Application of the Doétrine 
de Maximis & Minimis, perhaps it may be a 
Ufeful and Noble a one as any, to fhew how 
from hence all forts of Curves may be cur at 
Right Angles, and confequently the Inyention of 
the Tangents is to be performed. 


G 


Let AC G be any Curve whofe Vertex is A; 
CB, GH: Let any 
Point; as F, be taken in the Axe at Liberty, and 

Mmm 2 from 


cena pe a A aE. Ra) Ao oe 
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from thence the Lines F C, FE, FG be drawn to 
the Curve, 

Let AF — », AB, AD,AH=«, HF =2 
+x, BF, FD =2—«x, ED, BC, GH=»), 
FC, FE, F Gz. The Point F being taken 
any where at liberty, ‘tis evident, that when any 
Line, as FC, FG, &c, is coincident with F E, 
which I imagine to be a Normal to the Curve 
-jn the Point E, from the fame Point F ; that then 
the intercepred Line, F B, F H, @e. is coincident 
with the Subnormal ¥ D, and confequently upon 
the determining of an Extremym, the Invention of 
a Tangent naturally follows. 

To form the General Equation that is to ferve 
in this Bufinefs, we have, from the Rectangular 
Triangle FBC, 3 3 =aun— ane xx 

yy 3 or on the other fide F, from the Trian- 
plete FL, 252 = xx-—-anxpantyy; 


or for an Extremum, 2xx—unK-rvyy= 0: 


In which Equation, if in the room of 2 ¥ y we 
{ubftitute irs Value from the Equation of the 
Curve, the Subnormal will be difcovered. 

Ex. gr. Suppofe the Curve were an Hyper- 


2zrXMN 


bola, then ayy =r x ae ee : Therefore 


Ys . . r . 
2xx—anxt Ppa ee 6, and 2"x 


I 


2xxekrx Fears ts ¢ trae 


= F A, wherefore F D ( the Subnormal ) 


Tr 2x 
q 
* 


| 


: 7m Q. Ek 
Suppofe the Curve a Circle, in which Cafe 


2Zyysrrarx—2 x « ; then proceeding as be-|} 


fore, we have x ax == 27x, and2—?, and 
therefore FD —=r—~x; which fhews that F is 
evérin this Curve, the Centre it felf In the 


Common Parabola, r x= 2) y, and therefore 
n => -++ x, and foF D Lie , But ‘tis not 


only in thefe Conick Sections, but in any other 
Curve whatfoever, that from this general Equation 


by a due Subftiution of the Value of 274, the 
Tangent, or (which is‘all one in effect) the Sub- 
normal will be difcover'd. 

MEAN Axis, in Optichs.» See Axis. 

MEAN Diameter, in Gauging, is a Geometrical 
Mean between the Diameters at Head and Bung 
in any clofe~Cask. 

MEAN and Extream Proportion, See Extream 

gnd Mean Proportion. ; 
" MEAN in Lam, fignifies the Middle between 
two Extreams, and that either in Time or in Dig- 
nity. As in the Firft, His Action was Mean be- 
twixt the Diffeifin made to him and his Recovery, 
that is in the Interim, (or, 2s we fay, in the mean 
time.) Of the Second, there is Lord-mean or 
mefne, and Tenant-mean. See Mrfie. 

MEAN Motion, or mean Longitude of the Sun, 
in the Prolemaick Hypothefis, is an Ark of the E- 
cliptick, reckon’d from the Beginning of Aries to 
the Line of the Sun's Mean Motion, accounting 
according to the Order of the Signs.* And ‘tis alfo 
not uaufual to callthe 
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MEAN Motion of the Sun, inthe Old Aftronomy 
the Diftance (accounted on in the Ecliptick, 
from the Beginning of Aries) of the Sun from the 
Line of his Mean Motion. See Line of the Sun's 
Mean Motion. 

MEAN or middle Proportional, between any two 
Lines or Numbers, is thar which hath the fame 
Proportion to a third Term that the firft bears to it. 

Thus 8 is a mean Proportional, between 2 and 
32, becaufe 2:8::8 32. And the three Num- 
bers in this Cafe are thus exprefled 2. 8,32 +: That 
is, Two, Eight, and Thirty two, are in Continual 
Proportion ; for the fame Proportion is continued 
from the Middle or Second Term to the Third 
as was between the Firft and Second: Therefore 
tis the very fame thing as if the middle Term 
had been put down twice. Now, becaufe when 
Four Numbers are Proportional, the Rectangle 
of the middle Terms is equal to that of the Ex- 
treams, it muft be fo hese : But here the two 
middle Terms being the fame Number, they 
will make a Square ; fo that when Three Num- 
bers are in continual Profortion, the Square of the 
middle Term is equal to the ReCtangle of the 
Extreams ; and thar middle Term is call’d a mean 
Proportional between the other two. 


PROPOSITION. 
In a Right angled Triangle 


The Perpendicular (4 d) is a mean Proportional 
between the Segments of the Hypothenufe (44 
and ¢ d.) 


[pA 


d ¢ 
aie ispa® 5 d:ad 5; ad:dc3and therefore the 
quare of ad is equal to the Rectangle 
cata q angle between 
For the Trianglescda andadb, bei ie 
lar, “twillbe ascd:da:: dazd pyaar 
quently Oda=Obde. 


PROBLEM, 


To find a Mean. Proportional to Two Given 
j Lines, A and B. ; 


B 


Put A and B both into one Line, then biffect 
the whole Line ; make the Point of Biffection the 
Centre of a Semi-circle, and then erect the Line P 
perpendicular to the Two given Lines, at their 

Point 


; 
1 
h, 
k 
4 
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Point of Union: I fay, 
Proportional fought: 
For B: Ps: P: A, by the laft Propofition, 


To find @ Mean Proportional, between any 
Two Numbers, 


Multiply the Numbers into one another, and 
extract the Square Root of the Product : Of which: 
fee more under Logarithms, and the U/e of Loga- 


rithms, Numb, 11, and 12. 


To find Two Mean Proportionals between Two 
Given Lines, AB and BC, 


This famous Problem (which is the fame as the 
Duplication of the Cube) may be refolved and de 


monftrared by means of the Conchoid of Nicomedes ; 
and would be Geometrical, if that were a Geome- 
trical Curve, 


Join the givert Lines A B and B C together at 


Right Angles, and biffect each in the Points D and 
E: Compleat the Reétangle ALBC, and draw 
L Dill it meet with CB produced to S. Then 
willS B. = AL orto BC, From E let fall a 
Perpendicular, which produce till C F be équal 
to A D, which will cut off the Parr EF, Draw 
then F S, and parallel to it CH. Then (by Cor. 


1. Prop. 2. of the Conchoid) through the Legs of 


the Angle K CH draw the Right Line FH K, fo 
thar HK be equalto CF. Draw alfo the Right 
Line KLM, producing it till it meet with BA 
alfo produced in M. So will CK and A M be 
the Two Adean Proportionals fought. 


‘DEMONSTRATION. 


Let MA be called . LC cr A B=eb and 
BC=c. Thenbecaule of the Similar Triangles 
MA Land LGK, 
AM.LCorAB::ALorAC.CK 


b 4 eb ars C. eae or ec 
Wherefore e ¢ == CK. Alfo MA. AD ::SC, CK 
Bit 2 Cul a. 


(Becaufe if you halve one Confequent, you muft 
double the other ‘Antecedent.) And S C.CK:: 
FH. H K (becaufe CH is parallel to $ F) Where- 
fore MA. AD:: FH.HK. HK is equal to 
AD or 2 eb (aswastaken above) wherefore F 4 
muft be equal ro MAoré. And confequently 
M D =F K (for both in this Notation are b -+- 


2 ¢)\And the Square of each will be bb + ebb 


tee bb, tharis = FE +40 EK, (by q7 e 
ay, And to thefe Equal Quantities adding 
the Squares of D Xand EC, each of which is 
Pees. Their Sum, vz. OMD-+O DX (ie, 


the Line P is the Mean] O MX) willbebbpebb+ techs 
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: are es 
Which alfo is equal to the Sum of thefe OFFA 
QEC (i.e. OFC, which was == to ADL 
XE by the Conftruction +OEK cePe 
+ aceshecc4- eeccs thatis equaltoO XK 
Wherefore fince the Squares are equal, the Roots 
or Line M X and X K mutt be equal to each 
other, 

Now if from thofe equal Sums bb+-e bb 2 
eebb+-zco,and ; ebb +2 coe ecc fe hs 
you take away what is common to both, viz. 
¢eebb-sicc, there willremain bb eb 5 — 
e¢c¢ebeecc: Which will be found to be alfo, 
fingly taken, equal to each other ; becan{e the 
Part taken away bb, will be to the other Part ta. 
ken away ecc::as the Remainder e 5 b, is to 
the Remainder ee cc; and both muft be as their 
Wholes were, i.e. equal : Wherefore b b == ec¢ 
and ebb —eecc. Which latter Equation refole 
ved into Proportionals will ftand thus, as ¢ b. 
ec::ec.6; oras AB.CK::CK. MA. And 
if you.refolve the former Equation, it.will be as 
ec.b::b.c. That is CK.MA::MA.BC. 
Which is in plain Words the Propofition, viz, thar 
C Kand MA are Two Mean Prepottionals be. 
tween A Band BC, Q. £E.D. 

On which Demonftration is founded the Mecha: 
nical Way of Eutocius, Lib. 2. De Sph.:and Cylind. 
ve finding Two Mean Propottionalé ;. which is 
thus > 


a a 
4+ 


Join the Given Lines A B and B C in 4 Right 
Angle, as before, and compleat the Rectangle; 
drawing the Diagonal to find the Point X, and 
producing B A and B C both waystowards M and 
K ; for then fix a Ruler on the Centre L, and then 
return it forward and ‘backward, till’ you find by 
the Compaffes M X and X K are equal ; and then 
A Mand GK are the Lines fought. 

Another Method for which, Eutodius alfo mens 
tions, which feems more practical ; whichis, To 
make a Semi-circleon AC the Diagonal of the 
Rectangle, then the Moveable Ruler is placed for- 
wards and backwards till L M (by the Compaffes) 
be found equal to N K, and that will give the 
Points Mand’K, and confequently the Lines A M 
and CK required: 

How to find Two Mean Proportionals by help of 
of the Ciffoid of: Diocles; and by Two Parabola’s, 
(which was Menechmus his way) {ce Sturmius Adfa- 
thefis Enucleata, Book 2. Prop. 21. Confedt.  Scho- 
lium. Des Cartes doth the fame Thing by. help of 
One Parabola only, fee his Geometry, p. 91 and 
as many as you pleafe by help of a Curve Line 


generated after a peculiar way, which fee in p 


67, 68. of his Geometry. Much more of this Na- 
ture-you have in Slufius’s Adefolabium.. . 
MEASURE, in—Mufick, is 2 Quaguty of the 
Length and Shortnefs.of Time, either wath relpect 
to Natural Sounds, pronounced by thé Voice}; or 
Artificial, drawn out of Mufical Inftruments ; 
Which 


Maan: 


Which Meafure is adjufted in Variety of Notes, 
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MEASURES. Ithought it would be a very 


by a conftant Motion of the Hand or Foot, down Acceptable Thing to the Reader, to fee in one 
or up, fucceffively and equally. divided ; fo that View, an Account of the Ancient and Prefent 
every Down and Up is called a Time or Acafure,| Meafures of feveral Parts of the World : Which 
whereby the Length of a Semi-breve is meafured, | therefore I have here given him, as I occafionally 
which is therefore termed, The Meafure-Note, OF collected them from the Beft Authors. 


Time-Note, 


A TABLE of the Foreign Meafures, Carefully 


London ee —— Foot 
Paris —-—— the Royal Foot 
Amfterdam— —— -——— Foot 
Brill ———— —— Foot 
Antwerp ——— —— Foot 
| Dort a ——__—— Foot 


Rynland or Leyden ———~--——-—— Foot 


Lorain —__- ——_—— Foot 
Mechlin ee a Foot 
Middleburg ———-———~— Foot 
Stratsbourg ————__——~ — Foot 
Bremen ———__——_ -———— Foot 
Cologn —_—— —--—_—— Foot 
Frankford ad Manam ——. Foot 
Spain emer Foot 
Toledo ———-->-—— ——— Foot 
Roman- ——— —__—_—- —= Foot 


Ceftucius 
On the Monument of | 


Statilius 
Bononia eee Foot 
hatceom_—_—_——e—X———— Foot 


Venice — — = Foot 
Dantzick —— —_—_—- ——— Foot 
Copenhagen —__—- —_——-— Foot 
Prague a tier Fit 
Riga ————— Foot 
Twit — i Foot 
‘The Greek . oe Foot 
Paris Foot, according to Dr. Beraard—— 
Univerfal —-— Foot } 
Old Roman Foot 
Bononian Foot of M. Aaz%oat —————— 
Lyon ———— Ell 
Bologn | Ell 


Amferdam ———— —_- Ell 
MUEWEN Ell 

| Rynland or Leyden 
Frankford — ———- E\l 

“| Hambourg —_- ——--—— Ell 
lepine 


—— Ell 


Compared with the Englifb. 


Suppofe an Englifo| oy, 
Foot divided into| The Englifh Foot 
1000 Equal Parts, divided into In- 
thofe here men-| ches and Deci- 
tioned are in Pro-| mal Parts of an 
portion to it, as Inch. 
follows. 


1000 
1.068 


1.062 1.00.7 
1.007 1.00.1 


3.976 3-11.7 
2.056 2.00.8 
2.269 2.03.2 
2.273 2.00.2 
2,260 2.03.1 
1.826 1.09.9 
1.905 1.10.8 
2.260 2.03.1 


Lubeck 
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The ‘ia ABLE Continued. 
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‘Lubeck s 


Schenus, Chain or Line ——— 


Eaftern-Mile, 4000 Cubits, or 7296 Feet. 


Parafang, 12000 Cubits, or 24888 Feet, or 423%. Miles, 


Stadium, 4. of a Parafang, or 400 Cubits. 


145 
Sabbath. Day's Fourney, 2000 Cubits, or 3648 Feet. 


I90@0 


——_—-—_-_- —— Ell 1.908 1.09.8 
Noremburg _-—— —— Ell 2227 2.03.3 
Bavaria ———_— -—— —_— Ell 954, 0.11.4 
Vienna = nen eevee F) |] 1.053 1,00.6 
Bononia ~ —_———___. Ell 2.147 2.03.7 
Dantzick ————_—— 13 bee 1.903 1.10,8 
Florence ——— Brace or Ell ; 1.913 1.11.0 
Spanifh or Caftile — Palm | 0.751 9.09.0 
Spanifh Vare or Rod, whichis Four Palms 3.001 1.00.6 
Lisbon Vare 2.750 2.09.0 
Gibraltar —_— ee ~WVare ps 2.760 2.09.1 
Toledo SSIES ay Sctacnpaneagrimeer egy st 2.685 2.08.2 

fer eaige th aie 0.861, 0.09.6 
Nap lesen ees. biACe 2.100 2.01.2 
Canna ' 6.880 6.10.5. 
Genoa os Palm 0.830 0.09.6 
Milau Sater Bre Cala miss 6.544 6.06.5 
Paring | st are Cubit 1.866 L104 
Chita ara re re Out 1.016 1.00.2 
Cairo nt cts Cub it 1.824, 1.09.9 
Babylonian ae 1. 6.24, 
onsen Sees ee eRe 
Roman ; ; I. §-To00 
Turkilb aa Pike 2.206 2,02.4 
| Perfian Sor raf 3-197 3.02.3 
The Hebrew or Fewifh Long-Meafures. 
Feet 
Cubit — ——— I 
Span, or Half-Gubit —————~ ——~- ° 
Paln—-——— —_-- = —— fo) 
Digit ——- fe) 
Fathom, 4 Cubits, or ———- | q 
Ezekiel’s Reed, 6 Cubits, or——-——— Io 
Pole or Canna, 8 Cubits, or — 14 


A Day’s Fourney, 8 Parafangs, or 96000 Cubits, or 33,16 Miles: 
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The Hebrew Meafure of Capacity. 


5 


{ 
Solid Inches W.Gal.| Pints |Solid Inches 


Epha, or Bath a ett FATT 7 4 15.2 
Corus, or Choner, is — 17477 a5 5 7.0 
Seab, 4 of an Epos ———-—— 582-5 2 4 3 
Hinn, tof ati Epha———— [291-25 I 2 1.5 
Homer, #&6f an Epha ————4——~ | 174-77 a) 6 0.¢ 
Cab, $2 of ati Epha —__- 97-03 fe) 3 id 
Log; +,\0f!ah Epha ee 24.25 Q o 24.2 
To which add the Syrian Metretes, ial = 1 


——— 


or Congius Romanus 


The Grecian Long Meafures. 


Schoenes, "This fome will have to contain 60, fome 30, others 32, and others 40 Furlongs. 
Parafang, is the fame with the Hebrew Parafang. 

Dolich. This fome will have to contain 24 Furlongs ; but the common Account is 12. 
Hippicon, containing 4 Furlongs. 


Diaulus, Two Firlongs. 
Plethron. This fome make an Acre, as Plutarch ; others % of a Furlong, or roo Feet, as Suidas ; 


others 10000 Feet, as Hefjchius ; and fome make it 100 Furlongs. But Susdas feems righteft in ftating 
it 100 Foot. 

Pygon, This. Hefychius fuppofes the Length from the Elbow to the Fingers Bent, which fome call 
Palmipes ; thatis, a Foot and a Palm, or 20 Fingers Breadth. : 

Pygme, is the Length from the Elbow to the End of the Hand, when the Fift is clofed, and is two 
Inches fhortet than the Pygon. 

Orthodoron. Some make this a Palm, 


Span, or Greater Palm. 
Lichas, is ufually reckon’d the Length or Span between the End of the Thumb and of the Fore- 


finget, when both are feparated and extended ; and therefore is lefs than the Orthodoron by a Finger’s 

Breadth, Some will have it the fame with Dichas, which Cowper, in his Dictionary, fays, is but 8 

Fingers Breadth ; bur the former Account feems trueft. ; 
Paleft, the fame with Doron, 1s the Leffler Palm; being 4 Fingers Breadth, or 3 Inches Engli(h. 


But there is great Uncertainty in thefé Accounts: 


The Meafures of Capacity, were, 


others a Span ; but ‘tis fhorter by a Finget’s Breadth than the 


mo The Kypfele. This Scapula reckons a Corn-meafure, and is fuppofed to contain 6 Attick Me- 


dimnoi. 
2. Medimnos, both Attick and Georgick, contained 48 Cheenices, ot 72 Sextaries: But becaufe the 


Georgick Chanix was larger than the Attick, there muft be fome Difference between them. 

_ Metretes, Some render this by Cadus, and fome by Amphora ; the latter is wrong, for the 4m- 
phora is another Meafure. This Legat, and fome others, will have equal to the ‘Attick Medimnos. 

_ This was not the Syrian Metretes, mentioned Fobn 2. 6, for that was the fame with the Congius Ro- 


manus. 
4. Amphora, or Amphoreus. This was a Georgick Meafure, and was half the Medimnos or Me- 


tretes Georgicus, as {ay fome 5 ot 


3 Urns. 
5. Modion was not what we call a Bufhel, but a Meafure much lefs. Alfted computes it to con- 


rain 8 Attick Chenices, or 12 Sextaries : Others make it hold 16 Sextaries ; and others a Pint lefs than 
our Peck. ° 
6. Chous, Chus and Choas, was of two forts : 


Chous 9 Georgick Sextaries. 
7. Chenix. This fome take for the Meafure of Servants Food for one Day. The Attick Chenix, 


‘tis probable, held about one Attick Sextary and an half ; and the Georgick 2 and of fuch. Others 
fay, that the latter held bur barely 2 Arrick Sextaries. Some alfo mention a Bilibral, Quadrilibrat, 
and Quinguelibral Chenix. So that ‘tis bard to determine any thing certain, as to thefe Matters: 

8. Sextarius, or Xefta, This {ome make 2 Kotyles, ot 4 of the Atrick Chous. This Meafure, fay 
fome Authors, would hold 20 Ounces of Water, others 24: Others are fo exact as to tell-you, that it 
held exactly 13 Ounces 7 Pennyweights and 18 Grains, Troy : Some fay it held a Pint and an half of 
our Meafure ; and others will have it but half a Pint. 

g. Kotyle Attick, is the Half Sextary. Some make this equal to the Roman Heminay and then the 
Roman and the Attick Sextaries will be the fame. This the Romans wrote Cotyle, 


the Attick held 6 Attick Sextaries, and the Georgick 


10. Tetagton. 


hers (as Schrevelius) will have it an Attick Meafure, and to contain 
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10. Tetacton. This was bitaid Meafure, being a fourth Part of the Attick S ot 
called alfo Quartarius. Butthe Georgick Sextary contained 2 2 of the Georgick Sas ee therefore 


3 


an i sates This in the Attick Meafure was the Twelfth Part of the Chenix 3 but in the Georgick 
12. Kyath, in Latin Cyathus: One and half of this was an Oxybaph, 
13. Coucha was the Half of a Kyath. 
14, Myftrum, the Half of the’Coucha. 
15. Cheme, One Myfirum contained 2 3 of the Cheme- 


_— 


A‘T ABLE of Grecian Exotick Meafures, compared with the “Astick. 


1. Achana Perfica, "This, according to Hefjchius, was a Corn-meafure, and conthited 7 Kypfeles} 
and 3 Medimnz, : ypieles, 

2, The Syrian Metretes : Which our very learned Dr. Cumberland, Bithop of Peterburgh, h 
to be the fame with the Congixs Romanus, and holds of our Meafure 7 ie and + Eo ip Lee 
Inches. Thisis what we tranflate (but wrongly) a Firkin, Fobn 2.6. yi tee 

3. Artaba Perfica. This, fromthe Authority of Herodotus, Lib. 1. Pag. 49, may be concluded 
hold 3 Chenices more than the Artick Medimpus. St. Ferom, on Iaiab, Chap. 5. {aj ss 
‘Meafure held 20 Modii. t ue P 5. faith,’ chat this 

4. Kyprus, or Cyprus, was the {ame with rhe Attick Medimnus. 

5. Artaba Agyptica, This Epiphanius makes the fame with the Attick Medimnus: as alfo was: 
faith he, the Median Attaba : But Fannius and Legat make it but 3 + Adodii. 2 2 


: Sal uminca, 5 Modii, 
Medimnus Kyprius, Ate contained ge 
Papho, 4 Adedii, and 4 Chous: 


. Collathum Syrium, was the fame Meafure with the Pontick Modius, an : q 

ee Modius. And the like Quantity did the a and ogee ugabieste Ue Coin 

8. Ponticus Cyprus contain alfo, as Epiphanius faith. 

9. Subitha Syria, held 22 Attick Sextaries. 

to. Afares Ponticus, held (according to Epiphanius) 20 Alexandrian Sextacies ; which how! much 
different from the Attick I know not. 

ar. Kophinus, This was a Boetick, both Liquid and Dry ; and Legar faith it held 3 Congii 

‘32, Modius Cyprius, is a Meafure containing 17 Atvick Sextaries, 7 thine | 


Kamfaces, 
‘23: 5 é each a Meafure of twelve Sextaties, 


Tetarpe Laconices, 

‘a4. Dadix, a Boetick Meafure, containing fix Chenices: 

15: Aphin, an Hgyptian Meafure of 4 Chenices : And of the {amie Meafure doth Hefjchius maké 
the Topium to be ; but he tells us not where the Topinm was ufed. 4 

16, Capbita, a Perfian Meafure of two Attick Chenices, To this was the Afares equal ; and fome 
fay wasa Mga ats ufed * Pestis, ? 
- 47. Inion, This with the Agyptcans, {aith Legat, was the Word fort xtary = : 
to Epiphanius, held juft rwo Pound of Oy!. a 2 aay 4 And, Tagcorning 

18, Elenius, the fame with the Tetarton, or one Quarter of a Sextary} 

19. Gabenon, the fame with the Oxybath or Aretabule. 

20. Alabaftron was a Meafure containing a Pound of Oyl. 


A TABLE of Englifh Long Meafures. 


315 | 24 | Pole 
132 110 | 40 |Eurl, 
201 8 [Mile 


A TABLE 


Feet 4. 
9 | Yards (a 
25. |..2:77_| Paces {4. 
272.26 | 3225 10.89 | Poles fq. 
10890 ! 1210 43956 40 Roods {q. 
- 43560 i 4840 |_174244 160 4 Acres [4. 
3097600 |111F 136] 102400 2560 640 Mile. 


are raifed from the Gallon containing 8 Pints, which fhould be con- 
and fhould hold of pure Running or Rain-Water, 9 Pound, 13 Oun- 


tained in 272% Cubick Inches, 
ces, 12 Drams and 4, Averdupois Weight: fo that to have a true Gallon for Dry Meafure, you muft 
make a Cubick Veffel that fhall have all the Sides 6 Inches, and +44 Parts of an Inch fquare. Or if 


you would weigh with Averduposs Weight, 9 Pound, 13 Ounces, and 12 7 Drams of clean 
Running Water. 


Dry Meafures of Capacity, 


A TABLE of Dry Meafures. 


Pints | “ie 


—= 


8 Gallons 


64 | 8 4 _| Bufhels 
128. | 16 8 2 | Strikes 


Se ——— |} 
ile 


4% 


Carnock 
or Coom 


een mad 


Seem or 


Sore Sa ozs 
5120 | 640 20 


3072 | _§120 
24C. | 40C. 


Troy 


ROVATD 2 ant Olee es OS ee 128 |_ 256 | -§12 
Averd. 


aC Ve GC, 


Liquid Meafure, is either of Wine, Ale, or Beer. 
The Wine Gallon contains 231 Cubical Inches, and fhould hold of pure Running Water 8 Pound, 


1 Ounce, 11 Drams Averdupois ; or 9 Pound, rosOUmees, 1 = Peny-weight, Troy ; or a Cubick 
Veffel of 6 Inches, and 1300 Parts every way. 


A TABLE for Wine-Meafure, Honey, Oy}, &c. 


Terces. 
Hogfh.| 1% 


Punch) 13 | 2 


ERIE cea” caenemmmetth qaeemmmmmemmntl 
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The Beer or Ale Gallon holds 282 folid Inches, and weighs of pure Water 13 Pound, 3 Ounces 


1426 parts, Averdupois ; therefore the Cubick Veffel ought to be 6 Inches, and 500 parts of an Inch 


each way, to find this Gallon, 


A folid Foot contains 1728 folid Inches ; that is, 6.128 Gallons ; and a Hogfbeed contains 10.287 


folid Feet ; or if in round Numbers you allow ro Fe 


20, and the Tum go Feet. 


et to be in a Hog/head; then the Bure will contain’ 


A TABLE for Beer Meafure. 


Pints. 
Gallons.| 8 
Firkins.( 9 | 72 
Kilderkins,| 5 18] 144 
Barrels.) 2 | 4 36 | 288 |. 
~ Hogfheads.| 2 4 8 | 72 | 576 
A TABLE ‘for Ale Meafure. 


Barrels. 


ps Reaatray} 


Hogfheads.| 2 


A Degree, or +z patt of rhe Circuit of the Earth, accordin?go » Sa 


¢ 73h Englifh Miles, of 5000 Foot in a Mile. CE RT AE rit 
Dr. Bernard, is< 677% Catholick Miles. i 


Firkins. 
Kildewking| 2 
2 


Gallons. 


| 
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66. Arabick Miles. 


Mr. Norwood, 69+ Englifh Miles, or 367200 Feet. 


ov) Mr, Picard, 


“MEATUS *Aaditorius, the Auditory Paffage, | 
begins from the Concha and winds towards the 
inward part.of the Ear, and is cloathed’ with a. 
thin Skin as fac'as the brim of the Tympanum, or | 


Drum of the Ear : Its ufe is to receive the Sound, 


and to convey it eafily, but yer rruly and fo effe- 


‘ually ro the’ Tympanum ; within this Cavity is’ 
the Ear=wax, or Cerumen. a 
MEATUS Orinarius. See Urethra. — mit 
MECHANICKS, Dr. rallis defines to be 
the Geometty of Motion ; and is a; Mathematical 
Science which’ fhews the Effects of Powers, or 
moving Forces, fo far’as they arefapplied to En- 
gines ; and demonftrares the Lawsfof Motion, €c. 
*Tis alfo commonly taken for thofe Handy-crafts, 
which require as well the Labour of rhe Hands, 
as the Study of the Brain. a ee 
The Principle on which ‘all Mechanick’ Power 
depends, will be eafily underftood by the Refolu- 
tion of this Problem, ele, 


(esTRG) O- ISL 


Any Body as A, with’ its Celerity C, being gi- 
ven; and alfo another Body as B+ “Tis requis 
red to find the Velocity neceffary, to make the 
Moment, or -quantity of Motion in B, to be 
equal to the Moment of A, the given Body. 


- 


‘be equal to that of A. 
. And’ from: hence it 


OTP WES esi Sere Indy Feet 


| Now finee the Moment of any Body i3 equal to the 
Seeder the Celerity and the Quantity of Mat- 
igi will find in the Laws of Motion, ({ee 


the Celerity proper to B, fo' that ‘its Moment {hall 


follows;? That any Body, 
though never fo fmal], may ‘have a4 Moment equal 
to that of any other Body, tho’ never fo great; which 
fhall be moved with any given Celerity, sf 

Wherefore ‘ii"any Machine ot Engine, if the 
Velocity of the Péber, be made to the Velogity of 
the Weight : : reciprocally as the Weight is to the 
Power; then fhallthe Power always fuftain or move 
the weight. 


Nan 2 


Ler 
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LevA B be: a Veétis; or Leaver; whofe Fulcrum 
is'at cp cand ‘let jic he moved» into the Pofition 
ach, 

I fay, that the Velocity of any Point in the Lea- 
veiisas atssDiftance from the Centre. Let the 
Poinr A deferibe'the ‘Ark A #5 and the Point B; 
the Ark Bb: Then thefe Arks will be the Spa- 
ces defcribed’by the two Motions: But fince the 
Motions are both made in the fame Time, the 
Spaces will be as the Velocities. (See Mr. Keei’s 
Laws of Motion, under the Word Motion, Theo- 
rem 6.) But ‘tis plain, the Arks A 4, and B 2, 
will be to one another as their Radi AC, and 
AB, becaufe the Sectors A Ca, and Bc&, are 
Similar: Whefefore the Velocities-of the Points 
A and B ate as their Diftances from the Centre 
Gio B YD. 

Now if any Powers are applied to, the Ends of 
the Leaver A’ and B, in order to raife its Arms 
up and down, their force will be expounded by 
the Perpendiculars S 4 and b N ; which being as 
the Right Sines of the former. Arks.6)B and 4 A, 
will be to one another alfo as the Radii Ac and 
eB: Wherefore the Velocities of the Powers are 
alfo as the Diftances from the Centre. 

And fince the Moment of any Body is as its 
Weight, or gravitating Force and its Velocity 
conjundtly ; if different Powers or Weights are 
applied to the Leaver, their Moments will always 


be, as the Weights (or Powers) and their Diftan-" 


ces from the Centre conjunttly. 

Wherefore if to the fame Leaver there be two 
Powers or Weights applied reciprocally propor- 
tional to their Diftances, from the Centre, their 
Moments will be équal'; and if they act contra- 
rily, as in the Cafe of the Sratera or Stilliard, the 
Leaver will remain inan Hotizontal Pofition, or 
she Balance will hang in Aiquilibrio. ne! 

And thus ’tis eafie to conceive how the Weight 
of one Pound may be made to Equi-balance a 
thoufand, &c. W294 ¢ 

And from hence ’tis plain, That the Force of 
the Power is not at all encreafed by’ Eggtfies, but 
only the Velocity of the Weight in cither Lifting 


or, Drawing; is. fo diminifhed: by. the, Application | 
ofthe Inftrument, thar, the Moment tae 


may nov.be greater, than the Force of the 


a Bt 


wer. 
Pound: weight iwith,a.given Velocity, 5) "us impol-| 
fible,, by any Engine; to, effect.that the fame. Power 
fhall raife two Pound weight, with,.the fame; 
Velocity, : Buryyou,mayxby an, Engine-raife two, 
Pound weight with, half the Velocity,; or T0000 
rumes,the weight with one, yooooth part,of, the for-) 
“mer Velocity. asi 

og The Admirable Sir Tfaac Newt accounts for! 
‘all he Meehanick Rowers by hts fpllowing Dia- 
BiAMy af aigid oct. es 


ee 


qinet : 


. Fhus for Inftance,:,1f aay Force.can ¢ evate a) 
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Cor. 2, ¢, Princip. P. 14. 


From O the Centre of any Wheel, Jet there be 
drawn the unequal Redii MO and ON, by the 
Threads M A, and NP fuftaining the Weights 
Aand .P ; and let the Forces of the Weights for 
the moving of the Wheel be required. 

Thro® the Centre O, draw K O L Perpendi- 
cular to the Threads, then with the longer Ra- 
dius OL, defcribe a Circle cutting the Threads 
in Dand L: Draw DO, and-Parallel to it Ac; 
draw alfo the Perpendicular DC : Becaufe it 
matters not whether the Points’ of the Threads 
K; L, D, be fixed or not to the Plane of the 
‘Wheel, fince the Weight, will weigh the fame as 
if they were fufpended by the Points K and L, 


Por D and L :-For the whole Power of the Weight 


A is expreffed by the Line D A : And this Diago- 
trak is refolvable into the two Forces, D C and 
AC, (by Cor.2.) Now AC being Parallel to 
DO, and drawing the Radius D.O directly from 
the Centre fignifies nothing towards turning the 


| ‘Wheel. But the other Force DC drawing the 


Radius D O Perpendicularly, doth the fame as if 
it, drew the Radius OL Perpendicularly down- 
‘wards, for OD==OL: Thar is, it doth what 
the Weight P doth. Now, ler the Weight P, 
be in the fame Proportion to A.:,: as D.C is to 
D A: That is, by Sage of the. Similar Trian- 
gles AD C and DOK:: as OK is to, OD, 


‘orto O.L. Then I fay the Wheel cannot move 


at all, becaule the Weights A and |P, are recipro- 
cally as their Radiz,O,.K and O L placed in rhe 


\fame Right Line;, and, therefore there will be 
| an Aquilibrium. Which is the known Property of 
‘| the Balance, Lever, Wheel, Windlace, &c. Bur if 
‘Tthe Weights be in any other Ratio but this, of 


KO; to OL, the Wheel will turn, thar; way, in 

| which the Proportion exceeds. 
Let there be another Weight p= to the for- 

mer Weight P, which let be partly fufpended by 


the Thread N P, and partly. fuftained: by the In- 


| clined Plane pG : To which Plane draw HN 


Perpendicular, and H p, Perpendicular to. the Ho- 
rizon, Now, ‘tis plain, by Cor. 1. Thatifthe Ten- 
dency. of the Weight, downwards be expounded by 
the Line H p, it is then Refolvable into thé Forces 
pN,andHN. If 


MEC 


| | MED 
If Qp be drawn Petpendicular to the Thread | the Birth, are impro 


erly fo called; from the 
N p, fo as tocut the Plane p G, in a Line Paral. Blacknefs of their Eolounvure to thar of Popty 
lel to the Horizon : And if the Weight p be fup-| Juice. 
pofed to lieonly on.the two Planes 7, and} The Opium which we have in England, France, 
7 G, the Weight will prefs thefe Planes Perpendi- | &c, is Daly a5 Absdinitin sarah by expredling the 
cularly with the Forces p H, and HN: That 1s, | Juice of the Oriental Poppies, which is thickened 
ic will prefs the Plane p Q, with N pP3 and the] a little by Evaporation, and then wraps upin Leaves 
Plane pG, with HN. to be fold here: But the Turks, &c. keep the Tears 
Wherefore, if Q p be fuppofed to be taken a- | of their Poppies, or the true Opium to. themfelyes, 
way, fo thar the Weight p may ftretch the Thread 


aread | and will not vend them abroad. 
N p; then, becaufe the Thread now fuftaining MEDALLIONS, ate large Medals Cojned, not 
the Weight, fupplies the Place of the Plane Q Pp, 


as Current Money, but on fome {pecial extraor- 

the Thread will be ftretch’d by the Force N P| dinary Occafon. 

which before preffed on the Plane pQa MEDALS, ate Pieces of Metal like Money, 
Wherefore the Tenfion of this Oblique String, Stamp’d or Coined upon fome Extraordinary Oc. 

to the Tenfion of the other Perpendicular one cafion, to perpemate the Memory of fome great 

N p:: is asp Nis to pH. : and Eminent Perfon, or of fome confiderable Vj- 
And confequently, if the Weight pf» be to the 


¢ | Ctory, or other Publick Benefit to a Nation, or 
Weight A:: in a Ratio, compounded of the reci- 


People, — | 
procal Ratio of the leaft Diftances of the Threads They divide Medals into Ancient and Modern s 
A M, and pN, from the Centre of the Wheel, 


and they d4ccounr Ancient, all fuch as were Coin. 
and of the direct Ratio of p H, top N, the} eq between the Third and Ninth Age of Chrift. 
Weight will be in €quilibrio, as any one may | The Modern are fuch as have been made within 


foon try. : thefe laft 3 or goo Years, 

Hence ‘tis plain, thar the Weight p lying on Of the Ancient Medals, the meft Ancient are 
thofe two Oblique Planes, is in the Nature of a the Greek ; and the Confular Medals, are the moft 
Wedge within the Parts of a Cloven Body ; and | Ancient of the Latin ones, 
confequently the Forces of the Wedge and Beerle MEDIANA Vewa, is the Middle Vein in the 
may from hence alfo be known, ; bending of the Cubir, betwixt the Cephalick and 

For the Force with which the Weight P pref- | Bafilick ; ir is fafely opened, becaufethere’s neither 
fes the Plane p Q, is to the force with which ei- | Nerye nor Artery under ir. 
ther by its own Gravity, or by the ftroak of the MEDIAL Alligation. See Alligation Medial. 
Beetle it is impelled accotding to the Line H pin MEDIASTINUM, is a doubling of the Plew- 
that ‘Plane, :: asp N, is to p H, and tothe Force ra, ot Membrane clothing the ‘internal Parts of 
with which it preffes the other Plane pG:: as | the Thorax, Ribs, $c. and it divides the Lungs 
pN. NH. . and other Vifeera of the Breaft, into two parts. 

And fince the Screw is nothing but a Wedge It proceeds from the Vertebres of the Back, and 
forced by a Leaver, irs Power or Force may by going on forward; reaches the Breaft-bone, | and 
this Method be eafily calculated, __| there makes an eminent Partition in thevery middle 

Wherefore (adds the Excellent Author :) This of the Thorax. 

Corollary is of moft Extenfive Ufe, fince all Me- MEDIASTINA, is a Branch of the Subclavial 
chanicks depend upon it. Veins, which ordinarily comes from the Trunk 

MECHANICK Powers, (as they call them) ate) of the Cava; it goes to the Mediastinum and Thy- 
Six, viz. The Balance, the Leaver, the Wheel, mus, : 
the Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw; to fome MEDIATION, according to fome ‘Writers of 
or other of which, the force of all Mechanical Arithmetick, is Divifion by 2, or taking the half 
Inventions, muft neceffarily be reduced. See of any Number or Quantity. This’ is called al 
thofe words. ae ., | 10 Bipartition; and in Reference to Lines, ufually 

MECHANICAL  Philofophy, is the fame with | By fection, ae 
the Corpufeular, which endeavours to explicate MEDIATUS Lingue, or Party-Fury, is a Ju- 
the Phenomena of Nature from Mechanical Prin- ty Impanelled upon any Caufe, wherein a Stran. 
ciples ; 4. e. from the» Motion, Ref?, Figure, Pofi-| ger is Party, whereof the one half conlifts of De. 
tion, Magnitude, &c. of the Minute Particles of nizens, the other of Strangers, and is ufed in Pleas, 
Matter. And thefe | Principles are frequently | wheré one Party isa Denizen, » and) the other 4 


called Sttanger, 

MECHANICAL Caufes: And alfo the MEDICINE, or as *tis commonly ‘called Phy- 

MECHANICAL “Afeétions of Matter.” Jick, is an Art affiftant to Nature, and defigned for 

MECHANICAL Stlution of a Problem in Ma- | the preferving of Health in Humane: Bodies, as 
thematicks, is ¢ithér when the Thing is done by | muchas is poflible; by the Ufe ‘of convenient 
repeated Tryals, or when the Lines made ufe of | Remedies... Sennertus and others,» divide it into 
to folve it are not truly Geometrical... Thus the five parts. ! 
' Method of Nicomedes, Eratofthenes, Pappus and och byfiologia, ivhich treats of an Hunan Cont 
Viera, for finding two mean Proportionals ; and! ftirtion, as iris found and. well); cto which be- 
that of Nicodemils and Dinoftratus, for dividing an , longs. Anatomy, too, 

Angle ‘into any Parts’ aligned, by means of the}. 2, Pathologsa, whichitreats of the:Prerernatural 
‘Quadratrix, is Mechanical : Becaule the former is | Conftitution of our Bodies. Le 

_ done by repeated Tryals, and the latter by the 3}, Semiotica, which treatsof the Signs of Health 
means of a Curve ‘that isnot truly Geometrical, and Difeafes, 

MECONIUM, properly is an Opiate, or the} 4, Hygicina, which delivers Rules for thé ‘Regis 
condenfed Juice of Poppies. Alfo the Excrements mento be obferved in the Prefervation of Health, 
of a Farus, which ftick to the {nteftines after 5. Therapeutica, which reaches the Management 

- 0 


of Diet ; and comprehends Chirurgery, and the 
Art of Medicine, properly {o called. 

The general Divifion of Phyfick is only into two 

Parts ; the Theory and the Praé&icks An accurate 
Skill in both which, are neceflary to make a Man 
a good Phyfician. 
" “MEDIO. Acquittando, is a Writ Judicial, to 
diftrain a Lord for the acquitting a Mean Lord 
from a Rent, which he formerly acknowledged in 
Court, not to belong to him. 

MEDIUM in Natural 
_ peculiar Conftitution of any Space or Region 
through which Bodies move. Tbus the ther 
is fuppofed by 
the Planets and Heavenly Bodies move. The 
‘Airis the Medium in which all Adeteors are gene- 
tated. and move ; and: by the means of which it 
is that all Land Animals, as Infects, Birds, Beafts, 
and Men, can Breath and Live. But water is 
the Medium in which Fifhes Live and Move. 
And. whatever’ -Denfity, or Tenacity there is in 
the Parts of this Fluid Medium, whereby Bodies 
moving in it,are hindred or ftopped, fo that 
the Motion becomes flower, or is made in part 
ro ceafe; is called the Re/iftance of the Medium. 
And Six Ifaac Newton hath proved, That this Re- 
ffrance of the Medium to the Motion of Bodies, 
is always as the Square of the Velocity of the mo- 
ving Body. Princip. Philof. Math. p. 245. See 
-Rejiftance of the Medium. 

MEDIUS Venter, See Thorax. 

MEDULLA Cerebri is the white {oft part of 
the Brain, covered on the outfide with the Cortical 
Subftance, which is of a more dark or afhy-co- 
Jour : Iv iscalled alfo the Corpus callofum, and isan 
Union or Conjunction of both fides of the Brain 
into one, Wilttsobferved, That this Part confifted 
of an Innumerable Number of Strie, or 
tending length-wife : And AMdalpighius afferts, That 
by the help ofa Microfcopethey appear fo vifible as 
to look fomething like the Teeth of an Ivory Comb. 

MEDULA ‘oblongata, is that part of the Brain 
within the Skull, which is the beginning of the 
Spinal Marrow ; itis about 3 or 4 Inches in length 
within the Scull, and then it defcends to the Os 
Sacrum, thro’ the Hole of the hinder part of the 


Head and the Vertebre : It fends out ten pair of 


Nerves to the Cheft, the Abdomen, and the Limks. 
It is call’d alfo the Common Senfory, becaufe the O- 
riginal of the Nerves being there, it is the com- 
mon Place or Receptacle of all that comes to the 
Brain by tke external Senfes. zh 133 

MEDULLA Ojfium, Marrow in the Bones, isa 
foft fat fubftance plac’d in the-Cavities, or Porofi- 
ties of the Bones ; it is kept in a Membrane, and 
is quite deftivute of all Senfe ; it is red in the 
greater Cavities, white in the lefs, and foft and 
{ucculent in fpungy Bones. 

MEDULLA ‘Spinalis, or the Spinal Marrow, is 
the Continuation of the Medulla Oblongata with- 
out the Scull ; and which pafling thro’ all the Ver- 
rebre of the Back, ends at laft at the Os Sacrum; 
it isa kindof Coagmentation’ of Nerves, ‘fend- 
ing out thirty pair of Nerves on each fide, to the 


Limbs, to the great Cavities, and. other parts of 
the Body. If it be wafh’d with a convenient Li-| 
quor, it-will fever into a ‘great many little Fibres, | 


which alfo are very confpicuous in its Original, 
the Medulla Oblongata. 


MEDULLA.ot a Plant} or rather Tree, is the} 


fame with Cor';’ which fee. 


Philofophy, fignifies that, 


fome to be the Medium in which 


Fibre, | uf 


MEM 

MEDULLARY Oil, is the finer and more fub- 
tile part of the Matrow of the Bones; which paffes 
into them not by Ducts (faith Dr. Havers) but by 
{mall Pores formed into the Veficles or Glandules 
(which are conglomerated into diftinét Lobules 
contained in feveral Membranes, or Bags, and 
thefe Bags are contained in one common. Meme 
brane Invefting the whole Marrow: And all thefe 
Veficles, Bags, and Coat or Membrane are propa- 
gated from the outward Coat of the Arteries) by 
which it pafles from one to another, till ic arrives 
atthe fides or extream parts of the Bone. 

That part of it which is fupplied to the Inter- 
ftices of the Joints, paffes into them by Paffages, 
penetrating thro’ the Bone into thofe Cavities, and 
formed for this end. 

The Ufe of this Oil is either common to all the 
Bones, whofe Temper it preférves and keeps them 
from being too brittle : Or move peculiar for the 
Joints ; where it is very ferviceable, 

1. To lubricate the Extremities of the Bones, 
that they may move the more eafily and freely. 

2. To keep the ends of the Articulated Bones 
from too great an Incalefcence or Heat, _. 

3. It preferves the Joints alfo from wearing by 
Attrition, or grating one againft another. And 

4. It preferves the Ligaments of the Joints from 
Drinefs and Rigidity ; and lubricates thofe parts 
of them. alfo that flide upon the Bones, and it 
keeps the Cartilages which are join'd to any of 
the Bones in a flexible Condition, 

MELA is a Chirurgeons Inftrumentr, called alfo 
Speculum, the Vulgar call it Tenta, a Tent, from 
trying. Itis made for the moft part of Silver, or 
Ivory, and its Ufe is to probe Ulcers, orto drawa 
Stone out of the Yard, €%c, It is of different Shapes, 
according as it is differently defigned to be 


ed. 
MELANAGOGUES are Medicines thar. expel 
black Choler, or Melancholy, as the Ancients us’d 
to exprefs themfelves, ; 
MELANCHOLY, is a Doating, withour a 
Fever or Raving ; ot a Delirium proceeding froma 
kind of Sadnels of the Patient, whereby the Ani- 
mal Spirits feem to be moved more flowly than 
they were wont. Blanchard. , 
MELICERYA, called alfo Hydarthrus; and Ichor, 
and fometimes Hydrops Articularis; is a Tumor 
fhut up within a Tumick, proceecing from Matter 


fed, but quickly returning again. It feems to 
proceed from the .Lymphatick Particles which.do 
hot circulate right ; and which, when the Moi- 
fture is evaporated, leave a honeyifh kind of Sub- 
ftance. Blanchard. ‘ ve 
MELICRATUM, is a Dfink made one parc 

of Honey, and eight parts of Rain Water.) 
* MELIUS inguirendo, is a Writ that lieth. fora 
fecond Inquiry of what Lands and Tenements.a 
Man died fiezed, where Partiality was fufpected 
upon the Writ of Diem claufit extremum. Aco 
MELOPES, | Vibices. Enchymoma, Sugillationes, 
all fignifie the fame thing ; ,and_are red. Spots 
(like thofe ‘which remain in the Skin after bear- 
ing) in Malignant and Peftilenrial Fevers. . Blan, 
chard. Ff s3.¥d sao 
MELOS, a Difeafe of the Eye, when there is 
fo great an Irruption of the Uvea Lunicle ; that it 
feems like an Apple. Blanchard. _. . 
MEMBRANA, is a neryous,; fibrous, .. broad, 
plain, white, and dilatable Subftartce, which co- 
: vers 


like Honey, without Pain, round, yielding if pref- ° 


e 


‘whitifh Colour, 


' 


MEN 


vers the Bowels, the great Cavities of the Body, 

the Mufcles, &c, and is endowed with an exqui- 

fire Senfe, Sp Haves oe? 
MEMBRANA Mufculorum Cemmunis, .the 


Common Membrane, or Covering of the Mu- |. 


{cles, is {pread over all the Body, except the 
Skull, and is knit by Fibres fomerhing loofely 
ro thé Adembrana Carnofa, lying above it ; and 
to the proper Membrane of each Mu(cle which 
lies under it; it is very thin, bur ftrong, of a 
and almoft tranfparent. . It 
ferves not only as a common Bag to the Mu- 
icles, and helps to keep them in their proper Pla- 
ces ; but alfo to moilten them, and ro befimear 
their Teridons with a Mucilaginous Liquor, which 
Jubricates thém, and forwards c<heir Motion and 
Action. 

MEMBRANA <Adipofa.. 
brana. 

MEMBRANA Carnofa, the fame that Pannicu- 
lus Carnofus. 

MEMBRANA NiGitans, _ See NiGitans. 

MEMBRANA Uninaria, the fame with Allan- 
tois. 

MEMBRANOSUS, isa Mufcle of the Leg, fo 
called from the large Membranous Expanfion it.is 
Continuous with, inclofing all the Mufcles of the 
Tibia and Tarfus; whence it is alfo called Fa/cia 
lata: Jt hath an acute flefhy Beginning from the 
Fore-part of the Spine of the Os Ilium, between 
the Origination of the Sarterius and Tendinous 
Beginning of the Gluteus Adagnus ; and being 
dilated to a flefhy Belly, which fills the Interftice 
made by the firft of the two laft-named Mu- 


See Adipofa Mem- 


- {cles and Upper part of the Re&us and Fore-part 


‘of the Gluteus Medius, in its Oblique Defcent 
becomes Tendinous, four Fingers Breadth be- 
low the great Trochanter, whence it pafles di- 
rectly over the Vajtus Externus to its proper Ter- 
mination, at the fuperior Appendix of the Fi- 
bula ; but in its Progre(s thither, ir is conjoined 
with the Tendineus Expanfion of, the Gluteus 
Magnus, which arifeth from the Spine of the 
Ilium, covering the external Part of the G/u- 
teus Medius, and all the external Mufcles of 
the Tibia, as well as thofe of the Thigh-bone ; 
and defcending over the Patella, comprehends 
the Mufcles of the Tarfus, and joins with the 
Ligamentum Annulare, which retains the Ten- 
dons of the Toes and Feet: When this Mu- 
{cle acteth, the Leg and Thigh are drawn out- 
watds, 

' MEMBRED : In Heraldry thofe Birds which 
are either whole-footed, or which have no Tallons, 
are termed by this Word Membred. 

MEMORY, is that Faculty of the Soul, which 
repeats Things perceived by former Sen{ations:; or 
is the calling to mind of known and paft Things; 
as when we conceive Heat or Light, Yellow or 
Sweet,€5c, the Object being removed ; and is as 
it were the Store houfe of our Idea’s. 

MENDOSA Sutura, or Squammea, is a {caly 
Connexion of the Bones of the Skull ; as may be 
feen in the Bone of the Temples, and the Bone of 
the Fore-part of the Head. 

MENINGES, are the thin Skins that inwrap 
the Brain, and which are called Afatres by the 
Arabians ; as if all the Membranes of the Bo- 
dy were propagated by and from them. They 
lie immediately within the Skull, and are Two 
in Number ; viz. the Dura mater, or Craffa me- 
minx ; and the Pia mater, or Tenuis meninx ; 
which fee. : 


t 


MEN 
iy 
MENINGOPHYLAX, is that which preferves 
the,:Meninx or Membrane of the Head,’ as thin 
Gold or Silver Plates, which are applied when the 
Skull is opened. ~ Blanchard. , 

MENINX, fee Mater dura & tenut. 

MENISCUS Glaffes, are thofe which are Con- 
vex on one fide, and Concave on the other, 

For finding the Focus of a Menifcus; the Rule 
is this. 

As the Difference of the Semi-diameters of the Con- 
vexity and Concavity, to the Semi-diameter of the 
Concavity 5 fo is the Diameter of the Convexity to the 
Focal Length, a 

MENOPEGIA, is a fharp Pain in ‘the Head, 
affecting one fingle Place, ty 

MENSTRUUM, the Chymical Word fora 
Diffolving Liquor. They gave it this Name, be- 
caule fome Chymifts pretend thar the complete 
Diffolution of a Mixt cannot be done in lefs Time 
than 40 Days ; which Period they call the Philofo- 
phical Month. 

And from hence the Word A4en/truum hath come 
to be the general Term for any Diffolvent; and 
any Liquor which will exadtly diffolve all the Parts 
of any Body, is called a proper Afenftruum for that 
Body : As Aqua Regalis is for Gold ; Aqua Fortis, 
or Spirit of Nitre, for moft other Metals; Common 
Water for Salt, or Sugar, ec, 

And here it may not be amifs to give a Solution 
of one Difficulty, viz. Why great Lumps or Frag- 
ments of Gold, &c. will readily defcend to the Bot- 
tom of the Glafs, and yet when they come to be cut 
or divided into very {mall Particles or Atoms, tho’ 
of the fame fpecifick Gravity with thofe greater 
Lumps, yet thefe fhall{wim, and be fufpended inthe 
Menftruum. , 

In order to the accounting for which, we may 
firft confider, That the Parts of no Fluid can be fo 
eafily feparable, bur that they will a little refift or 
retard the Defcent of any heavy Body through 
them ; and this Refiftance is (ceteris paribus) ftilk 
proportionable to the Surface of the defcending 
Bodies. Bur the Surfaces of Bodies do by no 
means increafe or decreafe in the fame Proportion 
as their Solidities do: For the Solidiry increafes 
as the Cube, bur the Surface only as the Square 
of the Diameter. Wherefore ‘tis plain very {mall 
Bodies will have much larger Surfaces, in Propor- 
tion to their Solid Content, than larger Bodies will ; 
and confequently, when they grow exceeding {mall, 
may eafily be conceived to be buoyed up by the 
Fluid. 

Indeed it doth fometimes happen thar a Mev- 
Jfiruum will diffolve and keep fufpended in it, with- 
out letting them emerge to the Top, the Parts of a 
Body lighter in Specie than it ; as when Camphire 
is diffolved into a Liquor, and that Liquor well 
mingled with Oyl of Vitriol; which is an Effect 
not agreeable to the Laws of Hydroftaticks: But 
then it may be confider’d, that there may be fome 


‘fuch peculiar Texture in the Parts of the Camphire, 


as may make them fo joyn or adhere to the Parts 
of the Oyl, as that, tho’ heavier, yet they fhall not 
be impelled up tothe Surface, at leaft for a Time: 
Which we fee is the Cafe, in fome meafure, of an 
accurate and well-proportioned Mixture of Oyl 
and Water, 

Mr. Boyle mentions a Menfiruum which he ex- 
tracted from Bread alone, that would work on 
Bodies more compact than many hard Minerals, 
nay, even on Glafs it felf, and do many things 
that Aqua Fortis could not do, It was thus made : 
Cut Brown Houfhold-Bread, either of Wheat ax 

aaa Bt Rye, 


= 


BP Rana a aE 


M EP 


MER 


Rye, (though the Rye is beft) into Slices ; and 
when they are a little dried, fill.with them a Glafs 
Retort, and draw of in a Sand-Furnace by De- 
grees of Fire, what willcome over, Separate 
the Oyl fromthe Liquor in the Receiver by a 
Tunnel, or 4 Filtre, and in»a’ gentle Heat free 
the Spirit from fome of its Phlegm, (though this 
js not always neceflary). With this, he faith, @e 
drew Tinctures not only from Crude Corals, but 
even from the Lapis Hematites, and Granates, -un- 
_powdered ; nay, alfo from Diamonds and Ru- 
“bies, Yer by no means was this fo Corrofive 
a Liquor as Aqua Fortis, or as the other Acid 
Menftruums. 

From hence therefore we may learn to fufpend 
our Afient as to that’ bold Affertion’ of fome 
Phyficians and: Naturalifts, That ‘tis impoffible 
any Medicine can be found out, that fhall dif 
folve the Stone in the Bladder er Kidneys, but 
what muft alfo corrode and deftroy the Veffels 
through which it paffes in the Body. For there 
are many Menftraums effectually Corrofive, that 
will -not work at all on fome Bodies ; which yet 
other Things, though of no fuch Corrofive Na- 
ture to the Longue or the Touch, will readily 
diffolve: Thus Quickfilver will diffolve Gold, 
though there be no fenfible Appearance of any 
Corrofivenefs in the Mercury, either to the Fin- 
ger, or even to the Tongue ; and yet neither 
Aqua, Fortis, not Oyl of Virriol, nor Spirit of 
Nitre, will touch this Metal, though they are 
fome of the moft Corrofive Menftruums in Na- 
ture. Cold Water will diffolve the White of an 
Egg; which the pureft Spiric of Wine will not 
divide, but coagulate ; as will alfo the Acid 
Liquors, Spirit of Salt, “and Oy! of Vitriol. “Thus 
alfo Common Oy! will diffolve Brimftone, though 
it appear fo foft and fmooth upon the Tongue, 
and will not diffolve fo much as an Egg-fhell ; 
and yet that General Diffolvent, Aqua Fortis, 
will not touch Brimftone. Many more Inftances 
of this Natute might be given; by which it ap- 
pears, thar. Menftruums do not operate by vir- 
tue of any manifeft Quality, fuch’as Heat, Moi- 
fiure, or even Acidity it felf, but rather by 
fome mechanical and peculiar Fitnefs thar there 
is between the Shape, Bulk, Solidity, Ge. of 
the Corpufcles both of it and the Body to be 
diffolved. 

MENSTRUUM Peracutum, is a Menftruum 
mentioned by Mr. Boyle, and madeby drawing off 
Spirit of Nitre feveral times from Butter of An- 
timony. He faith, That by the Help of this, 
che was able, without a very violent Fire, and ina 
few Hours, to elevate a good Quantity of Crude 


Gold. 

MENSURABILITY, is an Aptitude in a Body, 
whereby it may be apply’d or conform’d to a cer- 
tain Meafure. 

MENSURATION, or Afeafuring, is to find the 
Superficial Area, or Solid Content, of all Surfaces 
and Bodies. ‘The Rules to do which, as exactly as 
is poffible, you will find under the Names of the 
feyeral Figures and Solids, 

MEPHITICAL Exhalations, are poifonous or 
hoxious ones, iffuing our of the Earth. Thefe the 
Latins ufed to call Adephites ; whence comes the 
Italian Mofeta; which is the Term they have for 
the famous Grotta de Cani, near.Puzzoli, about two 
Miles from Naples, which is fo called, becaufe its 
poifonous Steams will kill’ Dogs, (and no doubr any 
other. Animals) if held long over, and within the 
Siench of the Steams. 


MERCATOR’s Chart, or Proje&ion, is a Pro- 
jection of the Face of the Earth in Plano ; wherein 
the Degrees upon the Meridian increafe towards 


the Poles in the fame Proportion that the parallel 


Circles decreafe towards them. 


Tis called Afercator’s Chart, or Projeétion, be- 
caufe Mercator was the firft, thar publifhed Charts 
fo made : Tho’ our Country-man Mr. Wright was 
really the firft that made the Tables for this Pro- 


pettion. 


Though the Plain Chart be very eafie and 
ufeful in fhort Voyages, and will ferve in the 
longeft Voyages, if you fail Home in or near 
the oppofite Rhumb you went by; as. the An- 
cients, who being Coafters, did before the Ule 
of the Compafs: Yet forafmuch as few Places, 
or indeed none but fuch as Ife under the fame 
Meridian, or under the Equinoétial, can there- 
in be expreffed according to their true Situation 
and Diftance one from another ; bur if they be 
laid down true by the Courfe and Diftance, 
the Difference of Longitude will be falfe ; if 
they be laid down by the ourfe and Difference 


of Longitude, then will the Diftance and Diffe-. 


rence be more than it fhould be ; and if they 
be laid down by their Diftance and Difference 
of Longitude, ( which in many Cafes: is impof- 
fible ) then the Difference of Latitude will al- 
ways be too little, and the Rhumb too wide 
ftom the Meridian ; and if they be laid down 
by their Latitudes and Separation, then the 
Courfe will be wide, and the Diftance roo 
much, €c. 

And fince that the Places in particular Japs 
or Charts being laid down in fome, one way, 
and in others another, and thefe Pieces many 


times tack’d together, without due Confidera- 


tion of the differing Methods, Places have been 
laid down by : This, I fay, being fo, the Geo- 
graphy and Hydrography of the World is fo 


corrupted, * that too many Defcriptions of the. 


Whole, or of the large Parts of it, are enor- 
moufly Erroneous, and the Shape of the Land 
much diftorted. It were to be wifhed there- 
fore, that the World would not put over-much 
Value on, but wean it felf from the Ufe of 


the Plain Chart ; and by making the True © 


Chart Eafie and Familiar, bring it in Refpect and 
Ufe. ¢ : 

Ir was the great Study of our Predeceffors, to 
contrive fuch a Chart in Plano, with ftrait Lines, 
on which all or any Parts of the World might be 
truly fer down, according to their Longitudes, La- 
titudes, Bearings or Diftances. 


A Way was hinted for this near Two thou- 
fand Years fince by Ptolemy, and a General Map 
according thereto, made in the preceding Age 
by one Mercator ; but the Thing demonftrated, 
and a Ready Way fhewd of defcribing it, 
was not ‘till Mr. Wright taught to inlarge the 
Meridian Line by the continual Addition of Se- 
cants ; fo that all the Degrees of Longitude 
might be proportional to thofe of Latitude, as 
on the Globe : Which he has done after fuch 
an Excellent Manner, that in many Refpects, 
it is far more convenient for the Navigator's 
Ule, than the Globe it felf ; and will cruly 
fhew the Coutfe and Diftance from Place to 
Place, which way foever a Ship fail forch, or 
return, - ‘ 
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4, ¢To find the \Meridional Miles, anfwering to aiy 
1g ‘Difference of Latitude, obi 
eFirt,; By the Table of Aderidional Parts, which 
are printed in moft Books of Navigation, 

Find the Degrees of either Latitude over-head, 
and the Minutes in the Left-hand Column down- 


wards ;.and'in'the Angle of meeting are the Parts | 


for that Latitude, ¢ 

‘Thus alfo find out the Parts for theother; then, 
if both Latitudes be of the fame Name, tharis, both 
North, or both South, fubtract thefe one from the 
other ;-and thar Remainder contains the Meridio- 


nal Miles fought. If of different Name, add them | 


together ; as in\Example 2.° 8 4s 


. Example. 


Required to find the Meridional Miles between 


Latitude 43° 19North, and 50°20’ N. 


350578 
— 23837. Mer. Pc. 


nt 


> Merid. Difference of Lat—6220 


Latirnde 0° 20°! 
Latitude 43 15 - , 


Example 2. 


Let one Lat. hé 20° 19'S. —12423 
The other Lat. 18 53 N.—15 OE Mer, Pe. 


Merid. Difference of Lat. —— 23963 Sum. 


PROB LEM _U. 


2. To find the Meridional Difference of Latitude by 
the Table of Artificial Tangents. 


The Logarithmick Tangents above 45 Degrees, 
accounting every 30 Minutes to be one Degree, 
and every Minute.to be two Minutes of the A4- 
ridian Line, are in the fame Ratio with the Mers- 
dional Parts, made by tHe continual Addition of 
Natural Secants. i 

Therefore, Take half of each of the Given La- 
titudes, and to each half add 45°, looking the 
Tangents of their Arches in the Table of Logarith- 
mick. Tangents ; the Difference of thefe Tangents 
divide by 1263, the Quotient will be the Meri- 
dional Miles or Minutes. 


Example 1. 
Lat. §0°20', its? == 25° 0°; which 
added: to..45°,, makes: 70° 10!, mle 4428786 
Tangentis - - - - - - - = 


added to 45°, makes 66°37'1, whofe 


4 Lat. 43° 14', is 21°37? 2 ; which ee 
3642940 
Tangent f+ omutting ‘the Index, - - 


1263) 785846 (622 — Merid. Dif. 
230 
2738 
260 
£ 


|From 50° ae N. Lat. sae sard M. Pr. 


85846| gle A 
#9°48| Bic 


te Example: 2): 


which added .to:452, make: 55° 8’ 4; 
whofe Tangentis - - - « - « 


- The $ of Bati 20° Th Sisto SR oleh 
1$79607 


2 Lat, 18° 53', N. is x 2612 1457970 
which added to 45°, ‘makes se iad 
26:4, its Tangent: is, =). 3 


3028577 Sum, 


4263) 3028577 (2397 = Mer. Diff. Lat. 
50260 
123 
Ioo 


1166 


PROBLEM JUL 
The Latitudes and ‘Difference of Longitudes of 


Two Places given, to find the Courfe and Diftance 
between them. 


3. 


| Admit the Courfe and Diftance between the Ly> ~ 

| zard, in Latitude 50° 10°N. and Aptego in Lati- 
|tude 17°25 N. whofe Difference of Longitude is 
154° ,15' W. be required. 


, 


349° 

Subtr. 17 25, ZO 21061 
32 45 ty Aik yg 24RD Tako 

60 (Merid. Diff. Lat. 


Diff, Long? — 54° 15° 
(= 3255 Miles We 


Geometrically. 


1965 = Diff. Lar, 


Draw the Meridian CA, which make equal to 
2429, the Merid. Diff. Lat. Erect the Perpendi-. 
cular AB, which ~-let ‘be equal to the Diff. of 
Longit. 3255 ; draw CB; make CD equal to 
the proper Diff. of Lat. 1965 ; and erect the Pet- 
pendicular DE. 


c 


B A 
In the Give C A= Mer, Diff. Lat. = 2429 
Trian- 12 BA — Differ. Longit. = 3255 
Requi- ¢ 4 C = Courfe. 


red 37 B== Compl, Courfe. 


In the) a: CD — Proper Diff. Lat. =1965 
Trian- Given and £C = Courfe. 

gle C¢ Requi- Ree yy 

DE fa CE Dift, of the Places 


Fot 


sets 


Ooa 


7 


MER ae 


MER 


For the Courfe, fay, 


- T. Courfe 


‘As Mer. Diff. Lat’ Rad..: : Diff. Long. : 
T. 53° 16> 


aqzgimin. 21. 55°25 3255 min. ? 
Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the Arithmetical; Com- 
plement of the Log. Mer © 2429 — 6.614573 
Dif, Latch? te 

‘Add the Log/of rhe Diff. Long. 3255 — 3-54255! 


Sum is the T. of the Courfe, 53° 16) —10;127124 
By Gunter’s Seale. 


on the Line of 
Numbers. 


» 2429 


: a 


£0. seme = A 
‘Will reach from T. 45° oo! 
For the Diftance, fay, 


to the T. of the 
Courfe .. “hss 16 

As the Co-Sine of the Courfe : Rad. :: D. L.: Dift. 

S. 36° 441: S. 90° 00's: 1965 : 3285. 


The Extent from 


Tangents. 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


‘To the Arithmetical Com- 

plement of the Co. sg 36° 44’ — 0.22323 
Courfe . 

Add the Log. of the Diff. Lat 1965 — 3.29336 


ee 


Sum is the Log. of the Diftance, 3285 — 3-51659 
By. Guntet’s Scale, 


The Extent from S. 36° 44’ 1 on the Line of 


to the - - - S.go0 «eo Sines. 
Reaches from ——= S. 1965 on the Line of 
tO = - & 6 = 1965—— Numbers. 


PROBLEM IV. 


q. The Latitude and Courfe given, the Diftance, Dif- 
ference of Longitude and Departure, required, 


Example. 


Sailing from the Lyzard, Lat. 50° 10' N. and 
the Courfe being 53° 16° S, Wefterly (Variation 
and Leeward-way, €&c, allow’d for) or S. W. 3 W. 
near ; and finding by Obfervation the Ship to be 
in Latitude 17°25‘ North; What's the Diftance 
run, Departure, and Difference of Longitude 2 


From 50° 10' N. Uae 


Lyzard 
Subf&t. 17. 25 N. 


obfery at M.Pe 


Rem: 32 45==1965==Difl.Lat.M.Diff.Lar, 2429 


3490 
yo6l 


Diftance, what ? 


As the Sine of the Courfe: Rad :: Diff Lar : Ditt. 
and 36° 44: S. 90° eo 3: 1965 = 3285. 


Departure, what ? 


Radius: Mer. Diff. Lat. : -T Courfe : Diff Long. 


T. 45: 2429 min::T. 53° 16°: 3255. min. 


on the Line of 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the Log. Mer. Diff. Lat. 2429 —— 3-385 42 
Add the Tangt: of the Courfe, 53° 16— 10.127 12 


Sum == Log. Diff. Longitude, 3255. 3:51254 
By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from T. 45° on the Line of 


to the Tangent of 53° 16 Tangents, 
Reaches from = - 2429 on the Line of 
tO 4 pier we Ase 3255 Numbers: 


P, RO, BL EM 3Ne 


g. The Latitude and Diftance being given, Courfe, 
Departure, and Difference of Longitude are re- 
quired ? 

Example. 
Sailing Nofth-Eaftward from Antego 3285 min: 

and:by Obfervation finding my Latitude to be 50 


deg. 10 min. North ; What's the Cowfe, Departure 
and Difference of Longitude ? 


From g0° 10’ N. ¢ obfery. 
Subft. 17 25 Ne Lat. ¢ “antego & MPE 


Seer 


349° 
1o6L 


eee 


32 45==1965=Dif. Lat. M.DifiLt.2429 
Courfe, what ? 


Diftance: Diff, Lat? : : Radius: Co-Sine Courfe, 
3285: 1965 2: S. 90° oot: S. 36° 44’ 


Operation by Logarithms. 


To the Arithmetical Com- ; 

plement of the Log. uit 3285-——6.48341 
the Diftance = 

Add the Log. of the Diff. Lat. 1965——3.29336 


——— ee 


Sum—Co-Sine of the Courfe, 36° 44'——-9:77677 
By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from Diftance 3285 on Line of 


to the Dif. Lat - - -19655 Numbers. 
Reaches from S. of Radius, 90° 002 on Line of 
tothe S,Compl.of Courfe 36 44 Sines. 


Departure 


Then the pit Longit. 


R is found by Prob. I. If. 


PROBLEM VI 


6. The Latitude and Departure given, Required the 
Courfe, Diftance, and Difference of Longitude. 


Example. 


| A Ship from Latitude 50° 1of N. and ongitude 
00? oo’ runs South-Wefterly ‘till her Departure 
be 2633 Miles, and the obferved Latitude 17° 25. 
North ; I demand the Courfe, Difiance and Diffe- 
rence of Longitude ? 


Diff Lat.: Departure: : Radius: T. Courfe. 1965 
: 2633 +: 145° oo’: T. 53° 16% 
Operation 


MER 


Operation f. the Logarithms, 


To Ar. Co.Log. of Diff. Lat. 
Add the Log. of Departure 


1965—6 70664 
2633—3.42048 


Sum == Ty of the Courfe — 53° 16--10.12712 
By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from Diff. Lar. 1965 On Line of 
to the Departure 2633 © Numbers. 
Reach. from T. of Radius, 45° 00’ £On Line of 
To the TL. of the Coutfe 53 16 t Langents. 


“¢ Diftance 


Then pier. ithe is found by Prob. J. II. 


P R:Oj;8 DEM? VIE 


4. One Latitud:, Courfe and Diftance given’; the Dif- 
ference of Latitude, and Difference of Longitude 
required, 

Example. 


A Ship from 50° 107 N, Latitude, and 00° oo? 
Longitude, runs with a Courfe 16° 32'S. wefter- 
ly 3285 Miles: What is the Difference of Tate 
tude, and Difference of Longitude ? 


For the Difference of Latitude, fay, 


Radius - Co-Sine Courfe :: Diftance: Differ. Lat. 
§. 90° o0!: S. 36° 44 ++ 3284 mz: 1965. 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the 7, of the Courfe 
And the Logar. Diftance 


Run == Log: Diff. Lat. 


53° 16'——9.77676 
32 $5 ——3.51659 


et 


fo 65 -—3-29335 
By Gunter’s Scales q 


Line of 
Sines. 


The Extent from. S: Radius, 90° ae 
To the S. Compli. Courfe 36 44 


Reaches from the Diftance 32 85% On Line of, 


To the Differen: Latitude 19 655 Numbers. 
From 50° 10'== Departed 3490 
Sub 9445 22 Diderot ¢ bat Metts. 156; 


err 


Remt7.25 —= Prefer? Mer DifsLar—=2429 
Diff. Long. find by Prob, 2. in 3255 = 54° 15° W. 
From 54°@15'= Difference 
Subft. oo kaa Departed Prong 
Rem gq? 1g’ W. Prefent 


PiR-O Bik) B My Vibe 


3. One Latitude, Departure and Courfe given: Re- 
quired Diftance, Difference of Latitude, and 
Difference vf Longitude. ; 


Example. 


Sailing South 53° 16' Weft, from Latirude 
§° 10’ North, Longitude 00° go’, rill my Depar- 
ture be 2533 Miles: What's my Diftance, Lati- 
tude and Longitude ? 


By C. 4, of Plain’ Sailing 


MER 


Diftance 


5 . * oy g 
DidtacgP3 C. 6, of Plain sail. is Bias iA: 
From 50° 10’ N. == Departed ES 
Suble) S4Pmy NELWiterencdy LPS BE 


eee 


Rem. = 17 25 == 1985' X Pref. M.D,.Lar. 2429 
For the Difference of Longitudes, fay, 


Proper Diff. Lac: M.R.Diff.Lat:: Depart: D.Long. 
1965 mis agg m 222633 2 3255 
Operation by Logarithms, 


To Ar. co. Log, Diff. Lat. 1965 ——--——-6.70663 


Add the Log. Sant! Diff Lat, 2429—-3.385 42 
©" U Departure 2632 3.42049 


(Grwsnres 


Sum = Log, Diff. Long. 3255 == 54° 15 3.51254, 
By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Exrent from Diff. Lat.1965 
To the Mer. Differ, Latir, 2429 . 
Reaches from Departure 2633 ( Line of Num. 
To the Differ. of Long: 3255 


From co° oo’== Departed 
Subftrat 54 15 == Difference Longitude: 


tee, 


Rem. == 54 15 W.—Prefent. 
PROBLEM IX, 


g. One Latitude, Diftance and Departure given: The 
Courfe, Difference of Latitude, and Difference of 
Longitude required, S 


Example. 


From Latitude 50° to’ N, and Longitudé 
00° 90%, Sailing South Weftward 3285 m. until 
the Departure be 2633 m : I demand the Coutfe’ 
fail’d, Latirude and Longitude, 


Courfe— 53° 16’ W. 
Diff, L. = 1965 


_ By. Prob. 6, Prefent Latinude =='17° 45’N. 


And Meridian Differ. Latitude — 2429 
Difference : — 54° 15° 
Prefent Long. by Prob, 6. is (ae 


i) PRO. Bn & 

10, One'Latitude, Gourfe-and Difference of Longitude 
given: The’ Difference, Latitude; Diftance and 
Departure required. 

Example. 


‘From Latitude.53° to N, failing South 53° 16 


Wefterly, till 1am in the Longimde 54°45. W.- 
What's my Diftance, Departure and Difference of 
Latitude ? i 


From. },.00° 00’ Ni‘Departed 
Suftra& 54 15 W. Prefent Lbtieitude! 
Rem.= 54 1g==3255=—Difter, 

QO002% For 


MER 


For the Meridian Difference of Latitude, fay, 


Radius: T. Courle :: Diff. Long : Mer. Diff, Lat. 
T. 45°: T.36%44° 2s 3255. 3 2429 m. 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To thec T. Courfe 36° 44'——--— 9.87290 
Add Log. Diff. Longit, 3255 m. ——~— —— 3-5 £255 


Sum Rad. = Log. Mer. Diff. Lat. 2529 m. 3.38545 
By Guntet’s Scale. 


The Extent from T. Radius 45° 
Hoys. Compl Courfe--36° 44° 
Reaches from Diff, Long.3255 . 

Te tend, Difer, Late cagy $07 Eine of Nam. 


on Line of Tan. 


From 3490 Parts in Dep. 50°10" 
Subft. 3 a $e aa North. 
Rem. 1061 Parts in pref. 17 925 


Then find the Diftance and Departure, by 
Cafe 2. Plain Sailing, 


PROBLEM XL 


ur. The Difference, Longitude and Diftance of two 
Places in the fame Latitude being given, to find 
the Latitude. ‘ 


Example. 


Two Ships in the Equator 400 Miles from one 
another ; one fails North, the other South alike 
Diftances, tillthey are 150 Miles afunder : What 
Latitude are they in? 


Proportion. 
Differ. Long. : Radius : : Diftance : S. Latic. 
4e0 :§.90° 00:2 150M. 2 S$,22°0R' 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To the Ar. co. Log. Diff. Long. 40° 
Add Logarith. of the Diftance 150 


739794 
2-17600 


Sum = S. Latimde -—— 67° 59' 9.57394 
By Gunter's Scale. 

The Extent from Differ, Long. 400 Qon Line of 

To the —————. Diftance 150 { Numbers. 

Reaches from S. Radius 90° 00 Von Line of 

To S, Compleat Latimde 67 59 Sines. 


PROBLEM. XII. 

42. The Differences of Longitude between two Places 
of the fame Latitude, being given : To find their 
Diftance. 

Example. 


The Diftance between Martinico, and Cape 
Verde, is required. 


oe 


MER 


its 14° §o% 
North. 


From 54° 50% _. Martin, 
Subft. 41 30 $ “te Long. Cyr 
Rem. ==43 20 2600 Miles = Differ. Long, 


Radius : Diff. Long. : : S. Latit. : Diftance. 


Operation by the Logarithms, 


To Log. Differ. Longitude 2600-————3.41497 
Add the S. Latitude 14° 50 9-91528 
Sum — Rad = Log. Diftance 2513 Be 625 


By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from S. Rad. 90° Sates Line of 


To the S. Com. Latirude 75 ‘0 Sines. 

Reaches from Differ. Longit. 26002 on Line of 

To the Diftance - 25135 . Numbers, 
PROBA EMS RIL 


13. The Diftance between two Places in the fame 
Parallel given : Required, To find the Difference, of 
Longitude. 


Example. 
Sailing from Cape Verde, in Latitude 14° 50: 
North to an Ifland 2513 Miles Weft : 1 demand 
the Longitude of the Mand. 


cS. Lat : Diftance : : Radius : Diff. Long. 
S.75° lo: 2513 2 7 S.90°00': 2600 Miles 


Operation by the Logarithms. 


To ar. co. §. Latitude 14° 50° 


—— 0,01472 
Add Log. of the Diftance 2513—— 


3.40025 


— 


Sum = Log. Dift. Long. 2600 Miles —— 3.41797, 


By Guntet’s Scale. 


The Ext. from S. Compl.Lat 75° at Line of 
To the Sine of the Radius —90 00 Sines. 
Reaches from Diftance 2513 on Line of 
To the Difference of Longitude-26005 Numbers. 


To 2600 | 43° 20° = Diff. Long. in D. and M. 
Add 60 ut 30 = Long of Cape Verde, 
Sum== 54. 50 == Longitti@e of the Place 
the Ship is in. 
That the Merifian Line in Mercator’s Chart, is 


a Scale of Logarithmick Tangents of the half 


Complements of the Latitude: The incomparable 


Mr. Halley demonftrates thus. 


Suppofing P the Pole. 

BD the Equino&ial. 

PC, Pe, &e. Co- Latitudes, 
Bec, C Pa Rhumb Line, 


x, The 


1. The Lines PB, Pc, PC, are the Tangents 
of half the Co-Latitudes in the Stereographick Pro- 
jeétion, (by Prob... in Spherick Projeltion.) 

2. The Difference of Longitudes, or Angles at 
the Pole (B PC, Ge.) between them, are Loga- 
rithms of the Rationes of thofe Tangents one to 
another, (by the known Property of Proportional 
Spirals.) But the Nautical Meridian Line, is no 
other than a Table of Longitdes, an{wering to 
each Minute of Latitude onthe Rhumb Line, ma- 
king an Angle of 45 Degrees with the Meridian : 
Wherefore the Meridian Line is no other than a 
Scale of Logarithmick Tangents, of the half Com- 
plements of the Latitudes. Q. E. D. 

Whence he deduces the following 


COROLLARIES, 


1- Becaufe that in evéry Point of any Rhumb 
Line, the Difference of Latitude is to the De- 
parture as the Radius to the Tangent of the 
Angle that Rhumb Line makes with the, Meri- 
dian ; and thofe equal Departures are every 
where to the Difference of Longitude, as the Ra- 
dius to the Secant of the Latitude: It follows, 
that the Differences of Longitude are-on any 
Rhumb, Logarithms of the fame Tangents, but of 
a different Species ; being proportioned to one 
another, as are the Tangents of the Angles made 

ith the Meridian. 
ey. Hence any Scale of Logarithmick Tan- 
gentsis a Table of the Differences of Longitude, 
to feveral Latitudes, upon fome determinate 
Rhumb or other: And therefore, as the Tangent 
of the Angle of fuch Rhumb, to the Tangent of 
any other Rhumb ; fo the Differences of the Lo- 
garithms of any two Tangents, to the Difference 
of Longitude on the propoted Rhumb, intercepted 
between the two Latitudes, of whofe half Com- 
plements you took the Logarithmick Tangents. 

MERCATOR'’s Sailing, is the Artof finding on 
a Plane the Motion of a Ship upon any aifign’d 
Courfe, true in Longitude, Latirude and Diftance; 
the Meridians being all parallel, and the Parallels 
of Laticude Strait Lines. The Way to do this, 
ou have before in Mercator’s Chart. 

MERCURY, according to the Chymitts, is 
the Third of their Hypoftatical Principles ; and is 
the fame with what we call Spirit; which fee. 

MERCURIES of Metals, are Things much 
boafted of by the Chymiits ; bur they deliver 
the Proceffes of making them fo obfcurely, that 
we have juft Reafon to believe they had no Mind 
to be difproved by being underftood. 

Yer Mr, Boyle tells us exprefly, that he fhewed 
acertain Chymift of his Acquaintance a Way 
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to draw a true Running Mercury, or Quitk- 
filver, from Antimony ; and that ir fucceeded 
well, 

MERCURIUS Dulcis, or Sweet Sublimate 
of Mercury, by the Chymifts fometimes called 
Aquila alba, is thus made. Sixteen Ounces of 
Sublimate Corrofive being powder’d in a Glafs, 
or Marble Mortar, for ic mutt never be done 
ina Metailine one) is mixed by little and litrle 
with Twelve Ounces of Mercury revived from 
Cinnabar, (or pure Mercury) : The Mixture is 
{tirred about with a Wooden Peftle, till all the 
Crude Mercury difappear ; then ir is put into a 
Matrafs, two Thirds of which remain empty : 
The Veffel is heated in Sand, gently ar firft, 
bur afterward the Fire is encreafed to the Third 
Degree, In four or five Hours the Sublimate 
will ftick to the Top and Neck of the Glafs: 
Fling away all that is not White, and then pow- 
der that, and fublimate it again, and a Third 
time, if you would haye ir very white. Thus is 
the ftrongeft Poifon, perhaps in Nature, corre- 
cted into a very gentle and ufeful Medicine, by 
adding more Mercury to it. The Reafon of. 
which feems to be, That by thefe New Sublima- 
tions, the Corroding Acids of the Sublimate have 
their Points broken, and perhaps fome of them 
loaded with the Addition of more Mercury, and 
fo can’t act with the fame deleterious Force as 
they did before. 

MERCURIUS Vite. See Algorot. 

MERCURY. According to M. Caffini, the 
greateft Diftance of Mercury from the Earth is 
32704, the mean Diftance 22900, and the leaft 
Diftance 11296 Semi-diamcters of the Earth : 
Therefore his mean Diftance will be about 
88000000 Englith Miles ; and the Diameter of 
Mercury is? of the Diameter of the Earth, and 
therefore the Globe of Mercury muft be 2 of that 
of the Earth, 

Mr. Azout pretends to prove, That tho’ Mercury 
be fonear the Sun, the Light there is not capable 
of burning any Objects. Bur Sir Tfaac Newton 
makes the Heat of Mercury fo great, as to be Sc- 
ven times as much as the Heat of our Summer 
Sun ; which he found by Experiments defignedly 
made by the Thermofcope, is cnough to make 
Warer boil. And therefore if Bodies will not be 
there enkindled by fuch a Degree of Heat, it muft 
be becaufe their Degree of Denfity is proportio- 
nably greater than that of fuch kinds of Bodies 
on our Earth: Wherefore undoubtedly this Fiery 
Planet is uninhabitable by fuch Creatures as live 
on our Earth, ~ 

Capt. Halley, in his Obfervation of Mercury feen 
in the Sun, 4. D, 1677, at St. Helena, faith, That 
this Planet may be feen Nine times in the Sun, 
nearthe Afcending Node, 4. D. 1710, 1723, 1736, 
1743, 17§6, 17€9, 1776, 1782, 1789, in Odtober 5 
and Four times near the other Node, in the 
Month of April, 4. D, 1707, 1753, 1786, 1799; 
all within this Century, . 

Dr. Gregory, in his Comparative Aftronomy, at 
the End of his Afiren. Phyf- &F Geom. Elementa, con- 
fiders what Phenomena in the Heavens would ap. 
pear to an Bye placed in this Planet Mercury, viz. 

2. Thar the Diameter of the Sun feen from 
thence, would be trebble of what it is een ftom 
the Earth, becaufe rhar Planet is thrice as near to 
it as we are ; and confequently the Sun’s Disk to 
an Eye thete, will be Seven times as great as What 

it 
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it appears to us 5 and all other things confider'd, 
the Light and Heat in Mercury will be feptuple of 
ours, at fome times : But thefe Qualities will be 
much intended and. remitted, according to the di- 
verfe Diftance of Mercury from the Sun ; for his 
Orbit is the moft Excentrick of any of the Planets. 
2. The Gravity of Mercury towards the Sun 
will be feven times greater than in the Earth. 


The Denlity of Mercury, and confequently the Gra- | 


viry of Bodies placed on its Surface, towards its 
Centre, cannot {o accurately -be determin’d, as 

- the Gravity of the Planet towards the Sun: But 
however, in Prop. 49. Lib. 3. Schol, he fhews a 
Way to guels Analogically at it. And no doubt 
this Planet is much denfer than the Earth, becaufe 
of the Over-proportion of Heat there. 

3. Ir doth nor yet appear by Obfervations, whe- 
ther Mercury revolves round his Axis, or not, and 
confequently what the Length of his Day is ; but 
‘tig probable he hath {uch a Motion as well as the 
other Planets, but his Year is fcarce equal to a 
Quarter of ours. What Variety of Seafons and 
Weather Mereury is fubject to, 1s uncertain; be- 
caufe the Inclination of his Axis, on which he 
revolves about himfelf, to the Plane of the Orbit, 
which he defcribes round the Sun, is unknown. 

4. To an Eye placed in Mercury, and looking 
towards the Sun, the Solar Spots (if at any time 
(ach there are) will appear to traverfe his Disk 
fometimes in a Right-Line, from Eaft to Wett ; 
and fometimes their Path will appear Elliptical, 
bending fometimes one way, and fometimes ano- 
ther, And the whole Variety of this Appearance 
will be abfolved in a Year’s Time, in which the 
Path of the Solar Spots will appear to be twice 
Reétilinear : But indeed the Path of thefe Spots 
will be almoft continually in a Right Line, becaufe 
Mercury never much declines from the Plane of.the 
Sun’s Equator. 

5. The other Five Planets being above Mercury, 
their Phenomena will be much the fame as to an 
Eye at the Earth : So that Venus and our Earth, 
when in Oppofition to the Sun, will fhine with a 
full Orb, and confequently afford a great Light to 
this Planet at Night. Bur the Superior Planets 
will not afford him fo much Light as they do us. 

6. The Sun’s and the other Planets. Places, and 
the Phenomenacf Comets are found the fame Way 
in Mercury, and after the fame manner, and will 
appear as they do to us on the Earth. 

MERIDIAN, is a great Circle pafling through 
the Poles of the World, and both Zenith and Nadir, 


croffeth the Equinoctial at Right Angles, and di-|. 


videth the Sphere into two equal Parts, one Eaft, 
the other Weft ; and has its Poles in the Eaft and 
Weft Points of the Horizon. °Tis call'd Merzdian, 
becaufe when the Sun cometh to the South Part 
of this Circle, ‘tis then Meridies,, Mid-day, or 
High-noon ; and then the Sun hath his greateft Al- 
ritude for that Day, which therefore is called the 
Meridian Altitude. 

Thele Meridzans are various, and change accord- 
ing to the Longitudes of Places ; fo that they may 
be aid to be infinitein Number, for that all Places 
from Eaft to Weft have their feveral Meridians : 
But there is (or fhould be) one Fix'd, which. is 
called the Firft Meridian. 

MERIDIAN on the Globe or Sphere, is repre- 
fented by the Brazen Circle, in which the Globe 
hangs and turns. "Tis divided into Four 90's or 
360 Degrees, beginning at the Equinoctial. 
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On it, each way from the Equinoctial, on the 
Celeftial Globes, is counted the Scuth and North 
Deciination of the Sun or Stars : And on the Tei- 
reftrial Globe, the Latitude of Places North or 
South. Which is all one with the Elevation ¢r 
Height of the Pole above the Horizon ; and the 
Complement of the Latitude or Poles Height is 
equal to the Height of the Equinoctial above the 
Horizen. 

There are two Points of this Circle, which are 
called the Poles. of the World; and a Diameter con- 
tinu’d from thence through the Centre of either 
Globes, is called the Axis of the Earth or Heavens, 
on which they are {uppofed ro turn round. 

On the Terreftrial Globes there are ufually 36 
Meridians drawn, one through every Tenth De- 
gree of the Equator, or through every Tenth De- 
eree of Longitude, 


The Ufes of this Circle, ate, 


1. To fetthe Globes toany particular Latitude. 
2. To fhew the Sun’s or a Star's Declination, 
Right Afcenfion, or greateft Altitude, Fe. 


PROBLEM 
To find the. Sun's Meridian Altitude or Depreffion 
at Night by the Globes. 


Bring the Sun’s Place to the Meridian above the 
the Degrees of ir, counted from the Horizon. For 


the Horizon, you muft bring the oppofite Point to 
the Sun’s prefent Place, as before to the Meridian 5 
anid the Degrees there intercepted berween that Point 
and the Horizon, are his Midnight-Depreffion. 
MERIDIAN Line, on a Dyal, is a Right Line 


Place with the Plane of the Dyal. 
Line of 12 a Clock, and from hence the Divificn 
of the Hour Lines begins. 


To draw a True Meridian Line upon an 
Horizontal Plane. 


Firft, Get a plain thick Board, of a Foot Square, 
of more ; then upon one of the Edges or Corners, 
as near as may be, faften a ftrong Iron Pin, about 
to or 14 Inches long, and make it fo faft, that ic 


not whether itbe perpendicular or not. 
Set this Board horizontally in your Garden 


about 9 a Clock ; (the beft Time is, when the Sun 
is near the Solftice, fuppofe about the roth of 
June) fee where the Head of this Iron Pin (which 
mutt be fharp at the top). giveth its Shadow upon 
the Board, mark that Place: Then take a Wooden 
Ruler, fharp alfo at one end, and lay ir fo upon 


of the Ruler may touch the Mark ; ‘then carrying 
it fteady, make the Segment of a Circle towards 


the North. Come again about 3 a Clock:in the: 


Afternoon, and mark where the Shadow of the 
top of the Iron Pin is, in that Segment again. 
Then draw a Line from thofe two Marks, which 


will be Eaft-and Weft, and the Perpendicular to’ 


that Line will be a Meridian; and if you' halve 
that Line, the Perpendicular will go through’ the 
Centre of the whole Circle: For that Segment is 

part 


Horizon, for his Noon-Altitude ; which will fhew. 


his Midnight-Depreffion below the North Point of 


arifing from the Interfection of the Meridian of the’ 
This is the’ 


will not fhake or yield in the leaft : It matters 


with Earth or Sand upon the Ground, or elfewhere’ 


the fharp end of the Iron Pin, that the fharp: end» 


Pe 
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part of the Bafis of a Cone,.whofe Vertex is the 
Top of the Iron Pin, 

But becaufe the Sun may be under a Cloud, 
when you come at Three a Clock, you may make, 
three or four more Segments, and ufe them as you 
ufed this. 


moved as the Fixed-Stars do .; but becaufe the Sun 
hath a proper Motion, as a Planet, there will be 
fome inconfiderable Error, which yer may be.cor- 
rected; For feeing the Sun in one Minute of an 
Hour moverth as much by his daily Motion, as he 
lofeth in 6 Hours by his proper Motion ; you fhall 
add.as much in the way which the Shadow goes in 
the laft Mark, as that Shadow moveth in one Mi- 


* nuré, which you may meafure by your Pulfe or Pen- 


dulum ; {o the laft Point will nor be taken juft in 
the Segment, but a little without it. k 


Under the Word Pole-S:ar, you have another good 


Method for drawing atrue Meridian Line. 

Mr. Stephen Gray, in Philof.Tranfad. N° 260, gives 

a New Method of drawing a T:ue Meridian Line by 
the Pole-Star ; asalfo, How to find the Hour by the 
fame. Thus, , 
Take the Gnomon of an Horizontal Dyal fer 
the Latitude of the Place, and ro the Hy pothenufe 
fix two Sights, whofe Centres may be parallel to 
the fame’: Ler the Eye-fight be a {mail Hole ; burt 
the other’s Diameter muft be equal ro the Tangent 
of the double Diftance of the North-Star from the 
Pole, the Diftance of the Sights being made Radius. 
Let the Stile be rivetted to the End of a ftraight 
Ruler; then when you would make ule of ir, lay 
the Ruler on an Horizontal Plane, fo that the End 
to which the Ruler is fix'd, may hang over: 
Then look through the Eye-fight, moving the In- 
ftrument, till you fee the North Star appear to 
touch the Circumference of the Hole in the other 
Sight, on the fame Hand with the Girdle of Caffic- 
peta ; or on the oppofite id= to that, whereon the 
Star in the Great Bear's Rump is at that Time : 
Then draw a Line by the Edge of rhe Ruler, and 
*cwill be a True Meridian Line, as is very ealie tq 
demonftrate, 

In Phitlof Tranf: N° 270, he improves this Me- 
thod, and defcribes an Inftrument, whereby he 
not only draws a True Afveridian, but finds the 
Hour and Minute of the Day or Night, by the 
Help of the Pole-Star, exact.y. His Inftrument he 
thus defcribes : 

Let there be taken a Telefcope, of abour 16 
Foot, or longer, if you pleafe ; in the Plane of its 
Focus, place a Ring ot Brafs ar Right Angles to 
the Glafs, the Diameter of the inward Circle being 
equal to the double Tangent of the Pole-Srar’s 


| Diftance from the Pole ; the Focal Length of the 


Object-Glals being made Radius, as was faid in 
the Defcription of the Meridian Inftrument. Let 
the Ring be divided into 24 Hours, with their 
Minutes, numbred from the Right Hand towards 
the Left, as in our common Nocturnals: The 
Eye-Glafs muft be equal in its Diameter to the 
Horary Ring. But this perhaps wi'!l be thoughr 
too chargeable, elpecially for {uch large Tele. 
{copes as he {peaks of ; wherefore he gives this 
Contrivance : The Eye-Glafs muft lie in a broad 
Index, towards one End ; this is to turn on a 
Centre-pin that lies in the Centre of the Glals, 
and confequently over the Centre of the Horary 
Ring, from which it muft be equal to the Di- 
ftance of the Focus of the Eye-Glafs ; then ler the 


Tube be elevated) to the Height, of the Pole, and 
directed to the Pole-ftar, ‘till by turning the Index 
about, you cai perceive the Stat to touch the 
Horary Ring on. that fide the Star in which the 
Great Bear's Rump lies, or on the oppofite to that 


‘in the Hip of Caffopeia: But onthe contrary, had 
This Method would be very exact, if the Sun-| 7 Erhen Grice 


not the Gla{s inverted the Object, then bring one of 
the T'welves to, be in a Perperidicular to the other; 
by a plain Line ;; fo will the Star ftand at its Ho- 
tary Diftance\from the Aderidéan: Or if the. La- 
titude of the Place be unknown, by the Right 
Alcenfion .of the Sun and. Star, the Time of its 
coming tethe Meridian will be eafily obtain’d, then 
the Hour of the Nighr found, will as eafily give 
the Star's Horary’ Diftance from the Meridian. 
Then elevate the Tube towards the Star, bring- 
ing the Meridian, or 12 and 12, into the Plane 
of the Perpendicular; turn the Glafs about, ’till 


you fee the Pole ftar ftand at irs Horary Diftance 


from the Meridian ; fo will the Inftrument, when 

fixd, thew. the Horary Diftance throughout the 

whole Day, or as long as it remains in this Po- 

ey by the apparent Motion‘ of the Srar in the 
ing. 

The beft Time to fix the Inftrument, will be when 
this, or any of the other two Stars above-mention’d; 
are about 6 Hours from the Meridian. 

Note, That the Latitude of the Place is now given 
with the utmoft Precifene{s.; for the Axis of the 
Glafs lies now in the Axis of the World ; and if 
one of the fides of the Tubes be parallel thereto, 
as it ought ro be, at the upper End hang a Line or 
Plummet, from the Point of Sufpenfion ; find an- 
other Point equal in Diftance to the Length of the 
Line, or a Knot towards the lower End, the Di- 
ftance from this Knot to the former Point will be 
but the Chord of the Latitude; .and if from the 
fame Edge of the Index another Line and Plummet 
be hung towards the lower End of the Tube, thefe 
two Lines, when at reft, will be in the Plane of the 
Meridian: 

This Inftrument may be made to fhew the Hour 
with as much Facility as a Clock or Sun-Dial, if 
the Horary Ring be made to move within a larger 
fixed one ; and the outward Circle of the former be 
divided into the Days of the Month, refpe@ being 
had to the Right Afcenfion of the Sun and Star : 
Then bringing the two oppofite Points in the fixed 
Circle, to the Perpendicular, which is done at the 
fixing of the Inftrument, move the Circle ‘till the 
Day of the Month come to any of thefe, and the 
Ring is rectified for that Day ; and if the Air be 
clear, you'll fee the Star ftand at the true Time of 
the Day or Night. 

It may be objected, That in few Years, by the 
Annual Increafe of its Declination, the Pole-ftar 
will, by moving in a leffer Circle, be brought 
too far from the Edge of the Ring, that the exact 
Hour and Minute cannot well be diftinguifhed. 
But this Inconveniency, when. ir is one, may be 
remedied feveral ways ; either by making a 
leffer Ring, or by extending a fine Thread of 


“Silk crofs the Ring, ‘till ic cuts the Star, and at 


the fame time it gives the Hour ; or, which will 
yet make this Inftrument commodious for other 
Purpofes, theré may be made an Index to move 
on the Centre of the Hour-wheel, which being 
brought to cut the Star wich the Edge chat pros 
ceeds, from the Centre, it will at the fame time 
cut the Hour. And you need not be follicitous 


| about the exact Diameter of the Ring, provided 
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se do but a little exceed the Diftance of the Pole- 
Stat from the Pole; the Focal Length of the Glafs 
being made Radius, 

“Our moft Accurate and Judicious Aftrono- 
mér, Mr. Fobn Flamfteed, has difcovered, That 
thete is 4 Parallax of the Eatth’s Annual Orbit at 
the Pole-ftar, of about 40 or 45 Seconds ; where- 
by the Diamerer of the Star’s Parallel is greater 
in Fane than in December, by about one Minute 
rivo Seconds $ which he has evinced from 7 Years 
{acceffive Obfervations: Whereby the Earth's An- 
nual Motion’is inidubirably demonftrated, as ap- 
pears from his Learned Letter to Dr. Wallis on that 
Subject. tu } 

‘Now if on the Edge of this Index'there be drawn 
‘a Scale of Degrees, Minutes and Seconds, to the 
Radius of the Glafs, we fhall not only have a very 
Accurate Inftrument for the Hour, bur be furnifh’d 
with ohe whereby we fhall fee the Truth of the 
Farth’s Motion confirmed by the Accefs and Recefs 
of our Star towards and from the Pole, according 
ro the Earth’s Place in the Ecliptick, as thar learned 
Petfon above-mentioned has difcover’d ; and that 
not only when the Star tranfits the Meridian, but 
in aclear Air at any Time of the Day: One fhall 
likewife obferve that Annual Increafe of the Pole- 
ftars Declination, catifed by the Proceffion of the 
Equinox. 

Moreover, he, from his own Obfervation, af- 
fares us, That the Pole-ftar may be feen in the 
Day-time with a Telefcope of 16 Foot; ef which 
he gives particular Inftances : As, On the 26th 
of April, 1701, with fuch a Telefcope he faw 
the Pole-ftar from four a Clock in the Morning, 
“rill feven's and could have feen it longer, had not 
Clouds intérpos’d. Alfo, On the rft of May, he 
did not look for the Star “tiJl the Sun had been up 
moré than Halfan Hour, viz. at Five in the Morn- 
ing, yet foon found it; and faw it afterwards at 
Pleafure, "till half an Hour after ‘Nine the fame 
Morning. So that “tis not to be doubted, but this 
ait may be feen in a Clear Day throughout the 
Year, 

The Declination of the Pole-ftar for the Year 

'g700, is 87° 42' 51" by Ricciolus his Catalogue of 
Fixed Stars, in the Appendix to Mr. Edward Sher- 
bourn’s Sphere of Manilius, &c. Hence its Diftance 
fiom the Pole at that Time might be affumed 2° 17 
the Focal Length of the Object- glafs being 15 Foot 
6 Inches; fo that the Diameter fhould be 14 Inches 
and 24 Parts of an Inch, which is the namural 
"Tangent of the former Ark 2° 17' doubled ; a Cir- 
cle large enough to be divided into Minutes and 
Halves, which will be fo magnified by the Eye- 
glafs, that ‘twill be eafie to diftinguifh the Time to 
a few Seconds. . 

*Tis true, there is fome Difficulty in fixing up 
this Inftrument ; and when it is fo, to keep it from 
vatying from its due Pofition ; but yet ‘tis not in- 
fuperable. And for {mall Inftruments, of about 2 
or 3 Foot long, there carinot be a more accurate, 
facile, and expeditious Way than this for drawing 
a Meridian Line. 

Now whether the many Benefits that may accrue 
to Aftronomy, do not make the larger one worthy 
of the Charge and Trouble that may be in com- 
pleating it, he leaves to the Confideration of the 
Learned. : 

MERIDIAN Magnetical, is a great Circle 
paffing thro’ or by the magnetical Poles ; to which “Example 
Meridians, the Compafs (if not otherwife hindred)” Sls 
hath refpect. 
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MERIDIONAL Diftance, in Navigation, is the 
fame with the Departure, Eafting or Wefting, ot 
the Difference of Longitude between the Meridian 
under which the Ship now is, and any other Meri- 
dian fhe was before under. 

MERIDIONAL Parts, Miles, or. Minutes, in 
Navigation, are the Patts by which the Meridi- 
ans in Mr. Wright's Chart (commonly, though 
falfely, called Mercator’s) do increafe as the Paral- 
lels of Latitude decreafe "And the Co-fine of ihe 
Latitude of any Place being equal to the Radius 
or Semi-diameter of that Parallel, therefore in thé 
True Sea Chart, or Nautical Planifphere, this 
Radius being the Radius of the Equinodtia!, or 
whole Sine of 90° ; the Aderidional Parts at each 
Degree of Latitude muft increafe, as the Secants 
of the Ark contained between that Latitude and 
the Equinodtial do decreafe. The Tables there- 
fore of Meridional Parts, which you have in Books 
of Navigation, are made by a continual Addition 
of Secants: They are ‘calculated in fome Rooks 
(as in Sir Fonas Afoor’s Tables) for every Degree 
and Minute of Latitude ; and thefe will ferve ei- 
ther to make or graduate a Mercator’s Chart, or 
to work the Mercator’s Sailing. To ufe them, you 
muft entet the Table with the Degree of Lati- 
tude at the Head, and with the Minute on the 
firft Column towards the Left Hand; and in the 
Angle of Meeting you will have the Meridional 
Parts. 

Having the Latitudes of two Places, to find 
the Meridional Miles or Minutes between them, 
confider whether the Places be one under the E- 
quinoctial and the other wide thereof; or the one 
on the one fide of the Equinoctial, and the other 
on the other; or whether they both lie on the 
fame fide: For, according to thefe Pofitions, there’s 
a Threefold Cafe. ee 

1. When one Place Keth under the Equinodial, 
then the Meridional Minutes that are found next 
under the Degree of Latitude the other Place 
lieth in, isthe Meridional Difference of Latirude 
or Latitude enlarged. ; 

2. When one Place hath North Latitude, and 
the other South, add the Meridional Minutes be- 
longing to cach Latitude together, and the Sum is 
the Meridional Minutes between them. 

3. When bath Places are towards one Pole, 
then fubftrad the Meridional Parts an{wering to 
the leffer Latirude, out of thofe for the greater, 
and the Remainder will be the Meridional Mi- 
nutes required. : 

Examples of thefe Cafes will make them moré 
plain, which fhall be thefe : 


Example I, 


To find the Meridional Parts or Minutés between. 
the Equinottial and Latitude 43° un. 


In the Column under 43, and right againft 
11 Minutes in the Left Hand Column ftands 
2878.2, the Meridional Parts required. 


} 
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METACARPUS, and Metacarpium, is the 
Back of the Hand, made of Four oblong little 
Bones, which expand the Palm of the Hand, and 
they are called Poft-brachialia, 

METACARPUS, is a Bone of the Arm, made 
up of Four Bones which are annexed to the 
Four Fingers ; that which fuftains the Fore-finger 
is the biggeft and longett. They are round and 
long, a little convex and round towards the 
Back of the Hand, and concave and plain to- 
wards the Palm : They are hollow in the mid- 
dle, and full of Marrow ; they touch one ano- 
ther only at their Extremities, leaving Spaces in 
their middle, in which lie the Mufculi interoffei, 
In the upper end there is a Sinus, which receives 
the Bones of the Wrift, and their lower Extremity 
is round, and is received into the Sinus of the firft 
Bones of the Fingers, 

METACONDYLI, are the utmoft Bones of 
the Fingers, 

METALS and Minerals. The Excellent Pro- 
moter of all ufeful Learning, Bithop Wilkins, in 
ae Res Character, gives the following Table of 

etals, 


Example I. 
Let it be required to find the Meridional Parts 
between 25° 13' South Latitude, and 51° 30° 
North. : 


Under 5 1° and againft 30' is—-——3616.8 
Under 25° and againft 13’ is——=1564.3 


The Merid. Parts between the two, are-----5 181.1 
Example I. é 


To find the Meridional Minutes between the Lati- 
tudes 32° 15’ North, and 53° 23" North, 


‘Under 53° and againft 23’ is——-——38o2.2 
Under 32° and againft 15 i cermin 1o)8 | 

The Meridional Parts between the rath marie 
; 1756.1 
tutudes propofed, are 


es 


MERLON, in Fortification, is that Part of 
the Parapet which lies betwixt two Embrafures, 
being from 8 to g Foot long on the fide of the 
Cannon, and 6 on the fide of the Field; as alfo 
6 Foot high, and 18 thick. be ah 

MESARAICK Veins, arife from, or are father 
enclofed in the Mefentry, being Branches of the 
Vena Porta. 

MESARUM, the fame with Mefenterium ; 
whence its Veffels are called as well Mefaraick as 
UWMefenterick, 

MESENTERY, is the Membrane of the Pe- 

vitoneum doubled, enriched with Glandules, 
Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Chyliferous and Lym- 
phatick Veffels: It is in the middle of the Abdo. 
men, and contains the Inteftines in a wonderful . 
manner. It has a great Glandule in the middle,| Firft, Natural Metals are fuch as of themfelves 
called Pancreas Afellis ; about which are feveral gtow in the Earth, withour any kind of Mixture 
other lefs Glandules, to which the Milky Veffels | ot other help by the Art of Men. And thefe are 
of the firft Rank rend, from the Inteftines and either, 
Lymphatick Veffels, from the Liver and other 
Parts : From thefe Glandules again the Milky 
Veffels of the fecond Rank afcend to the Veffel 
that carries the Mafs of Chyle, and difcharge 
themfelves into it. Blanchard, 

MESENTERICK Arteries : The Upper of 
which is faid to diftribute ir felf among the {mall 
Guts ; and the Under one to go to the lower Part 
of the Mefentery. 

MESN, or Mea/n, a Term in Law, fignify- 
ing him that is Lord of a A¢anor, and fo hath Te- 
nants holding of him ; yet himfelf holds of a Su- 
periour Lord. It fignifies alfo a Writ, which lieth 
where there is Lord, Mefn and Tenant: The Te- 
nant holdeth of the Mefnx by the fame Services 
whereby the Mefm holdeth of the Lord; and the 
Tenant of the Mefn is diftrain’d by the Superior 
Lord, for that his Service or Rent which is due to 
the Me/z. 

MESOCOLON, is thar Part of the Mefentery 
which is continued to the Great Guts, lying A 
the midft of rhe Gut Colon, whereto it is joinedin[ oe ; ree 
its whole Courfe, and in its loweft Border fticks Lead, which is of a yet fofter Confiftence, 4 


Metal is 4 Mineral, for the moft part of a Hard 
Confifience, Clefe, Ductile, and FuGl 3 and may 
be diftinguifhed into - 


I. Perfeé. 


And this is either, < N##"44 or 
ie a Fa&éitious, 


Il. Imperfe&. 


eaes é s M ‘ ° = 
With Reference to 2 “etalline Kinds, or, 
Recrementitious Parts, 


1. More Rare and Precious: Of 4 


TYelowiflo Colour, moft heavy ; not growing in 
particular Mines, where it is debafed with 
any droffie Mixture, but found pure either 
in {mall Sands, or rocky Branches 3 and this 
is Gold. 

Whitifo Colour, next in Value to Gold, nor 
fubject to Ruft, ‘yielding (when ftruck) a 
pleafant Sound ; as Si/ver: 


2. Of a Middle Value, and of 4 
Whitifh Colour, and more {oft Confiftence, as 
Tin + Or ofa. 
Reddifh Colour, as Copper. 


3. Of a Baler Value, and more Common, 


are 


toa Part of the Rectum, / darkifh Colour, and not Sonorous. 
MESOLABIUM, in Mathematicks, is an In- | tron, which is of an hard Confiftence, and ef a 
ftrurent for finding Mean Propoftionalé. rufty dark Colour too. 


MESOPLEURIL, are the Intercoftal Mutcles, 
Twenty two on each fide ; Eleven External, and 
as many Internal. : : Ppp Secondly, 
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So alfo asto their Place in rhe. Earth, there is 
the fame Uncertainty : Sometimes we find them 
in the Perpendicular Fiffures, or Intervals of the 
Strata ; fometimes inter{perfed in the Bodies of 
the Strata, and fometimes in both: Only indeed 
inthe Gems there is this Difference, That the To- 
paxes, Amethifts, Emeralds, &c. which grow in the 
Fifiures, are ordinarily Chryftallized or  fhot 
into Angular Figures, whereas thofe found in 
the Strata, are in rude Lumps, only like fo ma- 
ny Yellow, Purple, or Green Pebbles ; not but 
that even thefe that are thus lodged in the Strata 
are alfo fometimes found Chryftallized, and in the 
Forms of Cubes, Rbombs, &c. but then thole 
found in the Strata, are eafily diftinguifhed from 
the other, becaufe they are without their Rvor, 
(as the Jewellers call it) or the Abruptnels at their 
Ends, whereby the others adhere to the Stone or 
Sides of the Intervals, which Abruptnefs is oc- 
cafioned by their being broken off from thence = 
And thofe which are found inclefed in folid 
Stone, Marble, @c. being difficultly feparable 
from the Stony Matter which adheres to them 
on all fides, have commonly fome of that Matter 
{ticking to them on all their fides ; whereby they 
are diftinguifhed from thofe found in the Perper 
Fourthly, Recrementitious Parts of Metals, are} dicular Inteivals, they adhering only by one End, 
fuch as are calt off either in the Preparation of jas was above obferved. 
them by The fame Metals are alfo placed indifferently 

in all kind of Terreftrial Matter, or in Strata ok 

Melting 5 as Litharge, which is a kind of Scum } very different Natures, They are frequently alfo 

ariting from the Purification of Silver from | varioully intermixed one with another ; fo that 
Lead ; and Spedium and Pompholix, which ]’tis a rare thing to find any of them Pure and Sim- 
fly out from Copper when ir is in Fufion,| ple, but Copper and Iron fhall be in HE fame 
and either fall down again to the Ground, | Ma/s, Gold and Copper, Silver and Lead, Tin 
as the former, or adhere to the Roof or|and Lead; yea, femetimes all the Six together in 
‘Walls, as the latter : Or elfe they come from} one and the fame Lump. 
the Metal by 

Beating of Hammering, as the Scoria, or 

Scales ; or arife from 
Corruption either in the general way, as Ruft, 
or .after a particular manner, as in the ma- 
king of Verdigreafe and Cerufe 5 one from 
Copper, or Brafs, and the other from Lead. 


Se 


Secondly, Factitious Metals, ave fuch as are 
made by the Art of Man: Of which fome are 
made of 


Copper, and Lapis Culaminaris, as Brafs. Some 
of 

Tin, Lead, and Tin-Glafs, as Pewter, Or of 

Tron depurated, by frequent heating, aud beat. 
ing, and boiling with Salts 5 as Steel; 


Thirdly, Imperfect Kinds of Metal, are either 


Fluid, as Mercury or Quick filver: Or, 

Solid and Confiftent. And fome of thefe are 
ufed for 
Purging, and chiefly upwards, as Antimony. 

Some are ufed for making of 

Pewter, being of a thining brittle Subftance, 
as Bifmuth or. Tin-Glafs- Others are ufed 
for making of 

Solder, as Spelter, Zink, oF Spalt. And fome 
are made ule for 

Painting, as Cinnabar, Vermilion, and Black, 
Lead. 


. 


mixed together. 

Now the Knowledge of this may be of good 
ufe to undeceive thofe, who by reading of fome 
Authors, are perfuaded, That all things relating 
to Metals and Minerals, are tranfacted by Na- 
ture, in a moft regular and Accurate Order, where- 
as indeed there is nothing like that ; and the only 
ftanding Teft, and diftinguifhing Characteriftick 
of any Metal or Mineral, muft be fought for in 
the Conftiruent Matter of it, and it muft firft be 
brought down to that, before any certain Judgment 
can be given of it. 

Thoie Metals and Minerals which are repofi- 
ted in the Bodies of the Strata, are either found 
there in Grains, or {mall Particles, or elfe amaf- 
{ed into Balls, Lumps, or Nodules; which No- 


Bur notwithftanding this Scheme be a good 
general Summary ; yet a good Difcourfe on this 
Subject is very much wanting ; and indeed, to 
do it well, will be a very difficult Task : Becaufe 
in the Mineral Kingdom (as Dr. “Woodward ob- 
ferves in his Excellent Natural Hittory of the 
Barth, Part 4.) there is nothing Regular, Conflant, 
‘or Certain : Neicher Celcur, Figure, not their 
Place‘or Situation in the Earth, are to be trufted 
ro, or relied upon, fo as pofitively to make any 
Judgment from thence. 

A common Marchafite, or Pyrites, fhall have 
the Colour and Brightnels of Gold or Silver, and 
yet afford nothing but a little Sulphur and Virri- 
ol; whilft another Body, having only the Refem- 
blance of a Pebble or a Stone, {hall have a plenti- 
al Admixture ofa valuable Metal in it. 

Nothing is more common than to find the 
fame Metal fhor alfo into very different Forms 
and Figures ;_as well as to find different kinds of 
Metal of the fame Form and Figure : And.a Bo- 
dy which hath the fhape and appearance of a Di- Thofe which are contained in the Perpendicu- 
amond, may prove upon Examination, to be no-|lar Intervals of the Strata, are either fuch as are 
thing but Chryftals or Selenites ; nay, perhaps on-|there gathered into a Rude Heap, without any 
ly common Salr, or Alum, naturally Chryftalliz’d,| particular Form or Order, lying included withia 
or fhot into that Form. the two oppofite Walls or Sides of the faid Inrer- 

: VAiS, 


gure ; as the common Pyrite, Flints, Agates, 
Onyxes, Pebbles, Cornelrans, Fafpers, &c. or elfe 
they are of a Figure fomewhat regular and ob- 
fervable ; as the Belemnites, the feveral forts of 
Mineral Coral, the Stelechites, the Lapis Muce- 
toides, vulgarly called, Fungites: The Afiroites, or 
Starry Stone; as well thac fort with the prominent, 
as that with the Concave Stars : ‘The Selenites, the 
Echinated Chryftalline, Balls, with many more 
Analogous Bodies. 


’Tis the fame thing with Minerals ; and Mine_ 
rals and Metals are very often Blended and Inter- 


dules are either of an irregular and uncertain Fi- 


east 
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vals, which, according to their Quantity, they 


wholly, or partly fill, 

In fuch manner is Sparr, and other Minerals 
ufually found ; as alfo the common Ores of Lead, 
Tin, Iron, and other Metals: or elfe fuch as are 
diftinguifhable by being of fome obfervable Fi- 
gure ; as the Sparry Stiri or Iceycles, called Sta- 
ladite, or rather Stagonite ; the Native Saline 
Iceycles, or Sal Stalafitwin 5 the Vitrzolum Stala&i- 
tum Nativum ; the Vitriolum Capillare; the Alu- 
men Stalaétitum and Capillare ; Minera Ferri Sta- 
laética, which when feveral of the Cylindrick 
Stirie are contiguous, growing together, as ir were, 
in one Sheaf, 1s called Brufb Iron Ore ; the Argen- 
tum Arborefcens and Capillare. To thefe add alfo 


‘ the cryftallized Ores and Minerals, viz. the Tin, 


and mundick Grains, the Iron Rhombs, cryftallized 
Nitre, Salt, Alum, Vitriol and Sulphur: Of which 
fore alfo are the Gems or Stones rhat are here fhut 
into Cubes, into Pyramidical Forms, or into Angu- 
fared Columns, confifting of fix Sides, and’ mucro- 
nated or terminating in a Point; being either Opake 
or Pellucid, or but partly fo, and coloured Biack, 
White, Grey, Red, Purple, Blue, Yellow or Green ; 
v gr. Chryftal, the Pfeude-Adamantes, the Cor- 
nifp and Briftol-Stones, Cryftallized Sparrs, the 
Tris, the Ametlyft, the Sapphire, the Topaz, the 
Emerald, &c, 

As to the Origin and Production of Metals and 
Minerals, the Doctor from the Light his Obfer- 
vations have given him, comes to thefe Conclu- 


* fions. 


1. That the far greateft Part of our Metals and 
Minerals, vz. all {uch as are now found in the 
Strata, do owe their prefenr Frame and Order to 
the Univerfal Deluge, when the Strata of Stone, 
Earth, Marble, €c. themfelves were alfo formed. 
At which Time alfo were all metallick and mineral 
Nodules whatfoever formed ; as well thofe in rude 
Lumps, fuch as the common Pyrite, Flints, Peb- 
bles, Agates, Onyxes, Fa/pers, Cornelions, &c. as thofe 
of a more obfervable Figure and regular Shape ; 
as the Selenites, Belemnites, Stelechites, mineral 
Coral. 

2. That the metallick and mineral Matter, now 
found in the perpendicular Intervals or Fiffures 
of the feveral Strata, of which the Body of the 
Earth is compofed, was all of ir originally, and 
at the Time of the Deluge, lodged in the Bodies 
of thofe Strata, that it was educed thence, and 
tran{mitted into thefe Intervals fince that Time ; 
the Intervals themfelves nor exifting "till the Strata 
were formed, and afterwards broken, to let the 
Water from off the Earth. See Part 2, Con/eé.3, 6. 
and Part 3. Se&.2. ot his Natural Hiftory of the 
Earth. 

But he fuppofes, thar the Water which is con- 
tinually afcending from the Aby{s, towards the 
Surface of the Globe (fee by/s, and the Word 
springs) continually pervading the Bodies of the 
Strata, detaches out of their Pores and Interfti- 
ces, fuch metallick and mineral Corputcles, as lie 
loofe in its way (and which are withal fo {mall 


_as to be capable of paffing thro’ thofe Interftices) 


forcing them along with it to the perpendicular 
Intervals ; where having more Room, and a freer 
Paffage than before, ic deferts them and leaves 
them in thofe Inrervals ; and that this way all the 
mineral and metallick Metals now found in thofe 
Places, were bronght thither, and there do ftill grow 
and increafe, ; 
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Bur that thefe in the Strata do.not, nor cannot 
gtow, but onthe contrary, are continually leffened 
and diminifhed, by fo much as hath been conveyed 
into their perpendicular Intervals, and hath been 
brought forth on the Surface of the Earth by 
Springs, Rivers, and Exhalations from the Abyfs, 
ever fince the Deluge. | ; 

The Doctor fuppofes alfo, That the Bitumen, 
which is found in Lumps, or coagulated Mafies, in 
Some Springs; and which in others is found floating 
on the Surface of the Water in the Form of an 
Oyl (called by Naturalifts, Naphtha and Petroleum): 
That the Salt wherewith the Saline or Salt Springs 
abound, the Virriol, Alum, Nitre, Sulphur, Sparr, 
and other Minerals, wherewith the Acidule, or 
medicinal Springs are impregnated ; all thefe Mi- 
nerals, he faith, were firft lodged in the Strata of 
Stone, Coal, Earth, &%c. and have fince been edus 
ced thence, and conveyed into thofe Springs, .by 
the, Water, pervading thofe Strata in its Paffage 
from. the Aby{s towards the {aid Springs, See a 
much larger Account of this Matter under the 
Word Foffils. : ‘ 

METAL, a Word frequently ufed abont 4 
Piece of Ordnance, or great Gun: The Outfde 
or Surface ,of her is called, The Superficies of her 
Metals : When the Mouth of a great Gun lies 
lower than her Breech, they fay, She lies under 
Metal; but if fhe lies truly level, point-blank, of 
right with the Mark, they fay, She /ies right with 
her Metal, of ent 
_ METALLURGY, is the Working or Opera- 
tion upon Metals, in order to render them moft 
fine, hard, bright, beautiful, ferviceable or ufeful 
to Mankind, 

METAPEDIUM, the fame in the Foor thar 
Metacarpus isin the Hand. 

METAPHOR, a Trope in Rhetorick, by which 
we put a ftrange and remore Word for a proper 
Word, by reafon of its Refemblance with the 
Thing of which we fpeak: As a King is called the 
Head of his Kingdom, becaufe he commands the 
Members of the Politick Body, asthe Head does 
the Natural Body. 

METAPHRENUM, is.that Part of the Back; 
which comes after the Diaphragm. Blanchard. 

METAPTOSIS, is the degenerating of one 
Difeafe into another, as of a Quartan Ague, intoa 
Tertian ; and on the contrary, of an Apoplexy into 
a Palfie, &c. 

METASTASIS, is when a Difeafe goes from one 
Part to another ; which happens to Apoplectick 
People, when the Matter which affects the Brain is 
tranflated to the Nerves, 

METATARSUS, is compofed of five litrle Bones, 
connected to thofe of the firft Patt of the Foot, 
which immediately fucceeds the Leg. 

METEORS, (according to the Cartefians) are 
certain various Impreffions made upon the Ele- 
ments, exhibiting ther in different Forms, and 
are called Meteors from iheir Elevation; becaule 
for the moft pari, they appear to be high in the 
Aix; and they are either Fiery, Airy, or Wa- 
tery. 

Fiery Meteors, are fuch a$ confift of 4 fat} 
fulphurous kindled Smoke, whereof there aré 
feveral Kinds ; as Ignis Fatuus, Trabs, Ignis Py- 
ramidalis, Draco Volans, Capra Saltans, Thunder 
and Lightning, &c. 

Airy Meteors, are fuch as confift of flatuots and 
{pirituous Exhalations, as Winds, &c, 
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Watery Meteors confift of Vapours, or Watery 
Particles, by the Action of Hear feparated from 
each other, and varioufly medified, as Rain, Dew, 
&e. 

Dr. Woodward, in his Natural Hiftory of the Earth, 
p. 208. fuppofes the Matter of Meteors to be in 
good mea{ure of a minetal Nature ; and that the 
Tmneral Patticles contained in the Strata of the 
Earth) ate raifed up by the Subterranean Heat or 
Fire, along wich the Vapours afcending from the 
Aby{s, and pervading thole Strata, aud efpecially 
ar fach times as the Sun’s Power is fo great, as to 
penetrate the exterior Parts of the Earth, and 
therefore help to mount them up into the Atmo- 
fphere. Thefe Sulphureous, Nitrous, and orher 
light and active mineral Particles do form Meteors 
inthe Air, and particularly are the Caufe of Thun- 
der and Lightning, &c. and other Fiery Compofi- 
tions, there. : 

METHOD, or Difpofition, is that Aion of the 
Mind, by which we range various Ideas, Judg- 
ments and Ratiocinations upon one and the fame 
‘Subject, in that Order which is moft proper for 
its Explanation; and a right Method of Enquiry 
after Truth, or the Profecution of any Demonftra- 
tion, will be found ro confift alfo in a regular Train 
of Arguments and Confequences rightly difpofed in 
their juft and narural Order. If you will believe 
Des Cartes, he faith, in his Book De Methodo, That 
he was able to mafter the greateft Depths in Geo- 
metry, by only obferving conftantly thefe four fol- 
lowing Rules in his Studies. 


Firft, Never to admit any thing for Truth, and 
to treafure ir upin the Mind as fuch, unlefs we 
be demonftratively affured, that iris fuch. 


Secondly, To divide the Difficulties of the Pro- 
blem, or Matter inquired after, into fuch a proper 
Number of Parts, as is moft convemient for its 
Refolution. 


; Thirdly, To obferve exad Order and Method 
in our Thoughts and Inquiries, fo as to begin 
with the plaineft and eafieft Things firft, and then 
to proceed on gradually to Things more and more 
difficult. 


: Fourthly, To be fure not to flip, over-look, or 
omit any thing, either in the Difficulties to be 
folyed, or in the means of Inquiry. 


~_ Thefe are indeed very good Rules, and I queftion 
not were very ferviceable to him in his Geometrical 
Inquiries ; but the Sight of our Country-man Har- 


riot’s, Algebra, did him as much Service as all of, 


them, 

In Mathematical Inquiries, there arc Two gene- 
tal Methods commonly made ufe of, the Analytical, 
and.the Symthetical; which fee: And to which may 
be added, the Zetical and Poriftical Methods ; which 
you will find under thofe Words, 


METONICK Yar, or Period, is the Space of 19 
Years ; in which time, the Lunations return, and 
happen as they were before ; ’tis {ometimes called, 
The Great Metonick Year, and is the fame with the 
Cycle of the Moon. 

‘METONYMY, or Tranfnomination, (a Figure 
or Lrope in Rhetorick,) is the putting of one 
Name for another, or expreffing a Thing by an- 
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other Name, than which properly belongs to it ; 
as if we fhould fay, Al the World reads Cicero ; 
Celar ravaged the Gauls: it would be plain, 
what we intended, viz. That the World reads 
Cicero's Works ; Cextar’s Army ravaged the 
Gauls. 

METOPA, in Architecture, is the Interval or 
Space between every Triglyph in the Frize of 
the Dorick Order. The Ancients ufed to adorn 
thefe Parts with Carved Works or Paintings, re- 
prefenting the Heads of Oxen, Veffels, Bafons, and 
divers other Inftruments that were ufed in their 
Sacrifices. 

METRENCHYTA, is an Inftrument where- 
with Liquors are injected into the Womb. 

MIASMA, is a contagious Infection in the Blood 
and Spirits, asin the Plague, &c. 

MICROCOUSTICKS, the fame with Mi- 
crophones. 

MICROCOSM ; The Body of a Man is called 
the Little World, as a kind of Compendium of the 
Greater. 

MICROMETER, is an Inftrument made of 
Brafs, being a Movement with a Plate, or Face, 
divided like a Clock or Watch, with an Index or 
Hand, which (being mrned) moves two fliding 
Plates of Brafs with Hairs, and counts on the Plate 
the Revolves or Turns of the endlefs Screw. This 
Inftrument is fitted ro a large Telefcope, and ufed 
in Aftroncmy, to find the Diameters of the Stars, 
or Planets. 


. The Defcription of this Inftrument of Mr.Townley, * 


improved by Dr. Hook, you may fee more at large 
in Philof. Tranfa&. N. 29. andthe Ufesin N,25- 
See Vol. II. 

MICROPHONES, are Inftruments contrived 

ro magnifie {mall Sounds, as Microféopes do {malb 
Objects. 
MICROSCOPE, is an Optical Inftrument, 
which by extremely magnifying (as they fay) any 
Object, helps us to difcover the minute: Particles 
of which Bodies are compofed, and the curious 
Frame and Contexture of them. 


To make very fmall fingle Eye-glaffes for 
Microfcopes. 


Ger fome very fmall Silver-wire, and double 
it up and down like a Skein of Thread, in order 
to make a Wick (for a Lamp) of a moderate 
fize ; then fill a Lamp with Spirit of Wine, well 
dephlegmated, and ufe the Silver-wire inftead of 
a Cotton-wiek: Then having ready fome fine 

'Glafs beaten, powdered, and fifted very {mall, 
\ and well tvafhed and dried, take fome of it on 
the Point of a Silver Needle filed very {mall, and 
wetted a little with Spittle, and holding it in the 
Flame of the Lamp, turn it about ‘till it melt, 
(as it will foon do) into a fine round Globule: 
You muft hold ic’ in the Flame no longer than 
cil it come to its round Figure, left you burn it > 
The only Difficulty is in giving ir that Roundnefs: 
exactly, but Practice will {oon learn you the Knack 
of it; they muft be cleanfed afterwards by rub- 
pee: them a while on foft Leather. Philof: Tranfaé. 

. 141. 

Thole Aicrofeopes that are made with fingle 
Convex Glaffes, muft have the Object. placed in 
one Focus of the Glafs (or rather a little nearer), 
and the Eye muft be in the other Foews on the 
other fide. 

Thefe 


ee eee 
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DoUBLEMICROSCOPE, g¢2s 
) | For Viewing the ae | —— 
CIRCULATION of the BLOOD ~ ee 


Made & Sold by him at the Archimedes & re aT 
: Golden Spectacles in Ludgate Street. a. 


Place this under word Macy 61 : 
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Thefe kind of Microfcopes, when the Glaffes are | B. Is rhe Cover or Lid, to keep out Duft from the 


well made, do magnifie exceedingly: Such are 
our very Famous Mr. Mellen's Glaffes, which, I 
believe, are the beft of any in the World of this 
kind; And fuch are thofe of Mr. Lewenhoeck of Delft 
in Holland, by which fo many great Difcoveries 
have been made. : 

But there is more than one great Inconvenience 
in thefe Glaffes, viz. To magniiie much, the Ob- 
jet muft be fo near, that ir muft almoft touch the 
Glafs ; ‘tis alfo very difficult to fit the Object true 
to the Glafs, and when fitted, to fix it fo ; and but 
a very {mall Pare of the Object can be feen art a. 
time. But then they being contrived to carry in 

the Pocker, are very ready, and will be of vaft Ufe 
on many Occafions. 

The beft Glaffes of this kind that ever I faw, are 
made by the above-mentioned Mr, Adefen, who 
formerly lived in Abchurch-Lane. 

In Philof. Tranfaét. N. 42. isan Account of a 
Microfcope of Exftach. Divini (which is alfo treated 
of by Faber in his Opticks, (Prop. 46.) and which I 
have in fome meafnre experimented my felf to be 
a very good Method of dilpofing the Glaffes. He 
ufes, inftead of a common double Convex Eye-glafs, 
two Plane Convex ones, which are fo placed as to 
rouch one another in the middle of their Convex 
Surface ; by which means the Glafs will take in 
more of any Object, will reprefent it flat, and not 
crooked, and will magnifie alfo (as they call ir) 
very much. This Glafs had four feveral Lengths 

(made by Draws) ; at the leaft Length, which was 

46 Inches, it magnified Lines 44 times bigger than 
they appear to the naked Eye ; at the fecond Length 
go times; at the third Length 111 times; at the 
fourth Length 143. 

As to the Method of making the fame Glafs mag- 
nifie differently, ar different Lengths, Mr. Marfhall 
hath brought itte bear very well in his {mall Pocket 
Microfcopes ; and this I take to be a good Improve- 
ment, which he hath added to'the Glaffes of Cam- 
pant, which are made after that manner, but with 
only one Degree of magnifying with one and the 
fame Glafs. 

In Philof: Trenfatt, N. 221. there is an Account 
of feveral Microfcopical Experiments, by one 
Mr. Stephen Gray ; where he fpeaks of making 
Microfcopes with a Globule of Water only, put 
into an Hole made ina fmall Brafs Plate, which 
I my felf have often tried ; and were it nor for 


Eye-glafs W. 

X. Is the Place for the Eye. 

W. A Screw where the Eye-glafs lies, 

A 1. A Screw where the Middle-Glaf lies, 

42, The Draw. 

C. The Object-Glafs fix’d in a Brafs Button) to 
{crew on or off, as Occafion ferves.. 

&. The Frame or Bafis on which the Aficrofcope 

~ ftands firm. ' 

T. A {mall Drawer in the Frame of Bafis, with a 
Ledge or Till in it, having fix Partitions to 
hold fo many feveral Object-Glaffes, one. mag- 
nifying more than another, and fixed in Brafs 
Cells ready to {crew on at C, and marked 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 Thefe Partitions are alfo 
marked 

1, 2, 3,4,5,6. The other part of the Drawer ferves 
to hold the Object-plate (a) ; a Pair of {mall Nip- 
pers (b), to take up or handle any Object conve- 
niently ; another Object-plare (d), having one 
fide White, and the other Black, ra fix your Ob- 
jects upon, as Black upon White, and White 
Objects en Black, 

L.M. A Brafs Balland Socket, on which the whole 
Body of the Aficrofcope is moveable, fo as to lie in 
any Pofition for the Light. 

K. O. A {quare Brafs Pillar on which the Adicrofeope 
is moveable up and down, by means of the Col- 
lar E, into which the Arm D (holding the Micro- 
cope) is continued. 

G. Another Brafs Collar fliding up: and down on 

the Pillar K,O, having a{mall Screw H. by which 

it is, as Occafion ferves, fix’d faft to the faid 

Pillar, at any Height. 

A large Brafs Nut, in whofe Centre is a Fe- 

male Screw, fitted to the Male Screw F, 

which is fix’d in the Collar E: By the turn- 

ing of which Nut J, (the Collar G being firft 
fix'd to the Pillar by the Screw H) the 

Microfcepe is raisd up or down on the Pillar, 

and made to come nearer, or go farther from 

the Object: And which is alfo a very great 

Advantage, the Axis of the Aficrofcope is al- 

ways kept perpendicular to that Poinr of the 

Object, over which it was firft placed ; fo rhat 

here is not the Inconvenience which occurts: 

in other Glaffes, of often lofing ‘the Sight of 
the Object, by fcrewing the Gla{s higher or 


lower. 


al 


the trembling Motion of the Fluid, ir would do! Q. A Glafs Obje-Plare fix’d if a Brats Frame; 


very well. 

He faith alfo, That by applying a fmall Globule 
of Pepper-water, &c. to his bare Eye, (7. e. by fixing 
it on the Surface of his Eye) he could in a darkened 
Room, by Candle-light or Moon-light, or by look- 


ing thro’ a {mall Hole in a piece of Paper, difcern | 


the Animalcula which were in it, exceedingly 
magnified ; and oftentimes, when the Drop of the 


Fluid was, round and well defined, very diftin®: 


and plain. 


In N. 232. Mr. Gray gives a farther Improve: |" 


ment of his Water, Microfcope. 


A Defcription of Mr. Marthall’s Double 
Microfcope, 


aed Dis Microfcope confifis of Three Glaffes ; 
The Eye-Glafs 1 


The Middle.Glafs 4. 
And the Obje&-Glafs ¢, 


whofe Arm N. N; is fix'd to the Pillar. by means 
of the Nur O. The Arm N,N. hath in ira Slit; 
by which ’tis eafily put on, or taken off the Pil- 
lar, and by which it may be fix'd upon it atany. 
Diftance. 

P. A fmall Fifh lying on the Glafs-Plare, that the 
Circulation of the Blood may be {een ini part of 
the Tail-fin, at (c). 

R. A ConvexGlafs, by whofe Help a bright Spot 
of Light is brought from a Candle.at S. ttanding 
on the Ground while the Micro/éope ftands on the 
Edge of a Table or Stool ; which Spor of Light 
(c) ferves to render the Circulation more con- . 
{picuous. 

V. A Lead Coffin to be put on the Fith, to hinder 
it from fpringing away, and moving his [ail out 
ef the Light, posiiyen bo 3 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Are Marks on the Pillar KO. 
which fhew you the Diftance that the Object- 
Glafs muft be from the Object you look upon, 


according 


® 
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according as the Object Glaffes you make | Light, its white Colour is fappofed to be occa- . 


ule of, magnifie more or lefs, Thus, for In-|fioned. Ir paffes through the Conftellations of 
ftance, Jf you ufe the Obje@-Glafs, 5 or 6,| Caffiopeia, Cygnus, Aquila, Petfeus, Andromeda, Patt 
(either of which will fhew the Circulation | of Ophiucus, and Gemini, in the Northern Hemi- 
of the Blood) you muft fix the upper Edge | {phere ; and in the Southern, it takes in Part of 
of the Collar E, at the Mark 5 or 6 on the | Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo Navis, and 
Pillar. And then will the Microfcope be very the Ara. 
near its exatt Diftance from the Object ; (o|  Metrodorus, and fome Pythagoreans, thought the 
that by a {mall Turn or two of the Nut J,| Sun had once gone in this Track, inftead of the 
either way, you may foon exactly fic it to| Ecliptick ; and confequently, that its Whitenefs 
your own Eye, and place the Object in, its proceeds from the Remains of his Light. As the 
true diftinc Bafis. Galaxy is compofed of an Infinity of {mall Stars, 
fo it hath ufually been the Region in which new 
By this Microfeope, Liquors alfo may be very | Stars have appeared : As the new Star in Caffio- 
cominodioufly examined ; for if you place a {mall peia, which was firft feen 4. D. 1572. that in the 
Drop of any Liquor on the Glafs- plate juft in the| Breaft of the Swan, and another in the Knee of 
middle of the Spot of Light (c), the Parts of it will | Serpentarius ; and feveral others, which have ap- 
become very vifible, and its Animalcula, if'it have| peared for a while, and then become invifible 
any, will be difcovered, And thus may the Eels | again. 
in Vinegar, the fmall Creatures in Black’ Pepper-| MILITARY Archite@ure, the fame with Forti- 
water, er in Waters where Wheat, Batley,@c. have | fication. 
been infufed} the Eels and other fmall living Crea-| MILITARY Execution, is delivering a Country 
tures in Puddle-water, be as plainly feen as by ap to be ravaged and deftroyed by the Soldiers, 
almoft any other Microfcope. when it refufes to pay Contribution, Ge, 
And one Thing I ought not to omit to {peak on MIMOSZ. Plante, the fame with Senjfitive 5 
this Occafion; which is, That I have often with | which fee. ; 
this Glafs, feen the Circulation of the Blood inthe} ~ MINE, in Fortification, is a Hole dug or mace 
Fins of the Tail of Tadpoles ; and indeed more | by a Pioneer under the Rampart, or under the 
confpicuoufly here than in any ether Creature: For | Face of the Baftion, wherero there are feveral ob- 
the Fins growing all round the Tail, and coming | lique and winding Paffages : When it is finthhed, 
bur a little way out beyond the Body of it, both divers Barrels of Powder are placed therein, to- 
the Ejaculation of the Blood out by the Arteries, | gether with a Train or Saucidge ; and the Quan- 
and its Return again by the Veins, ismuch quicker tity of Powder is proportioned to the Height and 
than in the Tails of Fifhes ; and abundance more Weight of the Body which is to be blown up. 
Streams, Turns and Windings of the moving Blood | There arealfo Mines {prung in the Field, which are 
are here vifible, than I could ever fee in any other called Fougades, 
‘Animal, Towhich Imay add, Thatthe Creature] The Ally or Paffage of a Aine is ufually about 
will live a good while out of the Water, and will | four Foot {quare ; at the end of which isthe Cham- 
lie very ftill. ber ef the Mine, as they call it. The farther it is 
The Object and the Image in the diftiné&t Bafe | carried on, the more it is fubject to be difcovered 
being reciprocal (as Mr. Molineux fhews, p. 102. by the Enemy ; therefore “tis beft not to aim at 
of his Dioptricks), the Image there may be formed | Mining too far, and to make a new one where the 
larger than the Object, on which depends the Do- former takes no Effect. 
Ctrine of the Double Microfcope. MINE- Dya/, is a Box and Needle, with a Brafs 
Which Inftrument I believe, was firft contrived, | Ring divided into 360 Degrees, with feveral Dyals 


atleaft fitted for Ufe and Obfervation by Dr. Hook, ; graduated thereon 5 generally thus made fer the 


F. R. S. and a Defcription of it is publifhed in | Ufe of Miners. 
his | Micrographia. MINERALS, are hard Bodies dug out of the 
Since that, Mr Fohn Marfhal, at the Archimedes | Earth or Mines (whence the Name) being in part 
in Ludgate-firect, hath brought it to avery good of a Metalline, and in part of a Stony Subftance, 
» Degree of Perfection: And I take his Double Mi-| and fometimes with fome Salt and Sulphur inrer- 
crofcope here defcribed, in all Refpects, to be the | mixed withtheother. Of thefefee a large Account 
moft, ufeful, handy, and ready Inftrument of this | under the more general Word Foffils. See alfo Stones 
kind. and Minerals. 
I have had Mellen’s Glaffes, and feen Lewen- MINIM, a Term in Mufick ; fee Notes and 
hoeck’s and Campani’s, but I would {ooner have the Time. 
Double Microfcope than any of them, and the Price MINIMA Naturalia, are fuch Particles of 


is much eafier. Matter, which tho’ they have each a determinate 
Shape and Bulk, yet are too minute to be fingly 
MILIARIS Herpes. See Herpes. fenfible. . Thefe are fuppofed to be intire, and 


MILKY. WAY, or Via Laétea, the Galaxy, is\ undivided, and to be perfectly folid ; and are 
a broad whhe Path or Track, escompaffing the|the fame with what in another Word are cal- 


whole Heavens, and extending it felf in fome|led Atoms, becaufe of their f{uppofed Indivifi- 


Places witha double Path, bur for the moft Parr bility. 

with a fingle one. Some of the Antients, as 4rs- MINIMENTS, ar rather Muniments, in Law, 

ftotle, &c. imagin’d that this Path confifted only | ate the Evidences or Writings, whereby a Man is 

of a certain Exhalation hanging in the Air; but by enabled to defend the Title of his Eftate. And 

the Telefcopical Obfervations of this Age, it hath fome fay this Word Miniments includes all manner 

been difcovered to confift of an innumerable] of Evidences. o 

Quantity of Fixed Stars, different in Situation and MINION, a fort of Cannon, is either Large or 

Magnitude ; from the confufed Mixtute of whole Ordinary. Tk 
€ 
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The Large Minion, or onc of the 
has its Bore 3 + Inch Diameter, and is 1000 
Pound weight: its Load is 3 ¢ Pound of Pow- 
der; its Shot 3 Inches Diameter, and 3 + Pound 
weight ; its Length is 8 Foor, and its level Range 
125 Paces. j 

The Ordinary Minion, 


longeft Size, 


MIT 

fence ; for where the Plaintiff or Defendant in 
any Action is amerced, the Entry is Ideo in Mife- 
ricordia. \t is called Mifericordia, becaufe it ought 
to be very moderate, and rather lefs than the 


Offence, Therefore if a Man be unreafonably, a+ 
merc’d in a Court, not of Record, as in) the 


its Bore is 3 Inches 1n Di-| Covrt-Baron, &c, there is a Writ called Moderata : 


ameter, and’ weighs about 860 ‘or 750 Pound | Mifericordia, directed to the Lotd or his Bailiff, come 


weight : It’s 7 Foot long; its Load 2 Pound and 
a half of Powder ; its Shor near 3 Inches Diameter, 
and weighs 3 Pounds 4 Ounces ; and. it {hoots 
point-black 120 Paces. 
MINIUM, or Red-lead, is the common Calx 
of Lead calcined for 3 or 4 Hours in a Reverbe- 
ratory Furmace, till it turn toa Red Colvur.. 


MINOR, a Term in Law, fignifying one in 


or under Age : But more pro- 


Nonage, Minority, 
before they come 


perly an Heir Male or Femaie, 
to the Age of One and twenty 3 during which 
Minority their Actions are invalid, Gc.  Yera 
Minor may prefent, as Patron to an Ecclefiaftical 
Benefice. 

MINUTE, isthe 6orh Patt ofa Degree or Hour 
{6 that every Hour, or Degree of any great Circle, 
is divided into 60 Minutes, every Minute into 60 
Seconds, each Second into 6° Thirds, @e. 

MISADVENTURE, or 4 faventure, in Law, 
has a fpecial Signification, for the killing of a 
Man, partly by Negligence, and partly by Chance. 
‘As ifa Man, thinking no Harm, carelefly throws 
a Stone, or fhooteth an Arrow, @&c. wherewath he 
killeth another ; In this Cate he commits not Fe- 
lony, but only lofeth his Goods, and hath Pardon 
of Courfe for his Life. Some between Aventure 


and Mifaventure make this Diftinction, That 4- 


penture is meer Chance: Asif a Man, being up- 
on or near the Water, be taken with fome fud- 
den Sickne(s, and fo falls in, and is drown'd 3 of 
into the Fire, and be burn’d to Death. Mifaven- 
ture, they fay, is where a Man cometh to his 
Death by fome untoward Violence ; as the Fall of 
a Tree, the Running of a Cart-wheel, the Stroke 
ofa Horfe, orthe like. 

- MISE, in Law, hath {everal Significations : As 
firft, a Gift or Cuftomary Prefent which the Peo- 
ple of Wales give to every new King or Prince 
at their Entrance into that Principality. Some- 
times Adifes are taken for Taxes ot Tollages, 
Anno 25. E. 1. 5. Sometimes for Cofts and Ex- 
pences ; as pro Adijis €3 Custagiis, for Cofts and 
Charges ordinarily ufed in the Enrries of Judgment 
in Perfonal Actions. 


Mie is alfo a Term of Art, appropriated to aj Ship 


Writ of Right ; fo called, becaufe both Parties 
have put themfelves upon the meet Right, 


tried by the Grand Affife, of by 


fon, is the 


to be} 
Battel, Sothat| 


manding them that they take moderate Amercia- 
ments. Sometimes M:fericordia is to be quit and 


‘difcharged of all manner of Amerciaments, that a 


“ ne ee in the Foreft. 
! N, a Term in Law, fignifying 
Neglect or Overfight. As for Example Abi oe 
Mifprifion of Treafon or Felony, is a Neglect ot 
Light account fhewed of ;Treafon or Felony com- 
mitted, by not revealing it when we know it to 
be committed ; or by letting any Perfon commit- 
ted for Treafon or Felony, or Sufpicion of either; 
to go, before he be Indicted, Mijprifion of Teas 
Concealment, or not difclofing of known 
Treafon : For which, the Offenders are to fuffer 
Imprifunment during the King’s Pleafure ; lofe 


‘their Goods, and the Profits of their Lands, during 


their Lives. Mifprifion of Felony,- as only Finable 
by the Juftices before whom the Pagry, is arcainted < 
But Juftices of the Common-Pleas have Power to 


affefs Fines and Amerciaments upon Perfons offend- 


ing by Mifprifions, Contempts, ot Neglects, for 
not doing, or mifdoing any thing in or concerning 
Fines, Mifprifon of Clerks, is a Neglect of Clerks 
in writing, or keeping Records. By the Mi/prifion 
of Clerks, DO Procefs fhall be annulled or difcon- 
tinued : And Fuftices of <Affize fhall amend: the 
Defaults of Clerks mifprifing of a Syllable, ot 
Letter, in writing. ; 
_MISSEN-Majt of a Ship is a round and long 
piece of Timber, ftanding in her Stern or ftern- 
moft Part. Some great Ships require two ; then 
the next the Main-matft, is the Main-miffen ; and 
that next the Poop, the Bonaventure-miffen. But 
when at Sea, they ufe the Word Mien alone, . 
they always mean the Sail, and nor the Matt. 
And to the Sail thefe feveral Terms of Art fol- 
lowing belong : Set the Miffen ; i.e. Set the Mif- 
fen-fail right, as fhe ought to ftand. Change the 
Miffen ; 7.e. Bring the Miffen-yard over to the 
other fide of the Maft. Peek the Miffen ; i.e, Put 
the Miffen-yard right up and down the Maft, Spell 
the Miffen, i. e. Let go the Sheet ; and withal, 
Peek up the Yard. The Ule of this Miffen is to 
keep a Ship clofe to a Wind: Wherefore, if a 
be apt to Gripe too much (as they call it) 
they ule no Adiffen. A Adiffen is made ufe of often 
when a Ship rides at Anchor, to back her a-Stern, fo 
that fhe may not foul her Anchor on the turning of 


which in all other Actions is called an I/we, in | the Tide. Sometimes alfo they Lie a-Try with their 


a Writ of Right is called a AU/2 ; unlefs a Colla- 
reral Point be tried, and there tt is called an Iffue. 
To join the Mife upon the Meer, fignifics,' to join 
the Mife upon the Clear Right ; which is to join 
upon this Point, Whether hath more Right, the 
"Tenant or Demandant ? 

MISERERE Mei, or Chordapfus, is a moft ve- 
hement Pain in the Guts, proceeding from an In- 
fammation of them, or Involution, and the Peri- 
ftaltick Motion inverted ; whence the Excrements 
are difcharged by the Mouth. It is called alfo 
Volvulus. 

MISERICORDIA in Law, is ufed for an At- 
bitrary Amerciament impofed on any for an OF 


* 


Miffen only. The Length of the Miffemis the fame 
with the Height of the Main-top-maft from the 
Quarter-deck, and the Miffen-top-maft half that. 

MISSES. See Mie. 

MITTELLA, is the Surgeons Term for the 
Swath that holds up the Arm when it is hurt or 
wounded. 

MITTENDO manuferiptum pedis finis, is a 
Writ Judicial, directed to the Treafurer and Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer, to fearch and tranfmit 
the Foot of a Fine, acknowledged before Fujftices 
in Eyre, into the Common-Pleas, &c. 

MITTIMUS, is 2 Writ by which Records are 
transferred from one Court to another, fometimes 

immediately : 


MO 


MT Oars 


immediately : As, out of the King’s-Bench into {are little Brackets which are often fer under the 


the Exchequer ; 
into the Chancery ; 
mus, into another Court. This Word is alfo ufed 
for the Precept that is directed by a Juftice of Peace 
to a Gaoler, for the receiving and fafe-keeping a 
Felon, or other Offender, by him committed to 
the Gaol. 

MITRALES, are two Valves at the Orifice of 
the Vena pulmonaris, in the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart; and are fo called, becaufe, when they 
are joined together, they fomething refemble a 
Mitre: They are broader than the other Valves ; 
they are fituated fo as to look inwards, and do very 
litele differ in Bignefs and Form from the Tricu- 
fpidesin the right Ventricle. Their Ufe is to hin- 
der the Reflux of the Blood brought into the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart by the Vena pulmonaris, 
back towards the Lungs again. 

MIVA, in Pharmacy, is the Flefh or Pulp of a 
Quince boiled up with Sugar into a thick Con- 
fiftence. 

MIXT, i. e. a Mixt Body : By which in Chy- 
miftry and Natural Philofophy, is underftood a 
Body not mixc or.comyounded by Art, but by Na- 
ture ; fich as Minerals, Vegetables and Animals, 
from whom by Chymiftry different Subftances can 
be feparated, 

MIXT Figures in Geometry. fee Figures. 

MIXT Number, is one that is part Integer or 
whole Number, and part Fraction ; as, 4 2, 
to , Ge. 4 

MIXT Rea/on ot Proportion, is when the Sum 
of the Antecedent and Confequent is compared 
with the Difference between Antecedent and 


Confequent : As, if ? : } te es : y Then 
I oe 


7; 28 4 
ath anb:*ctd cud. 

MOAT, ‘in Fortification, is a hollow Space or 
Ditch dug round a Town or Fortrefs which is 
to be defended ; whereof the Length and Breadth 
often depends upen the Nature of the Soil, ac- 
cording as it is Marfhy or Rocky. But Moats in 
general may be from 16 to 22 Fathom broad, and 
from 15 to 2g Foor deep. 

Dry Moat, is that which is deftirure of Water, 
and ought to be deeper than one that is full of 
Water. 

Lined Moat, is that whofe Scarp and Counter- 
{carp are cas'd with a Wall of Mafons-Work lying 
in Talus or a-floap. 

Flat-bottom'd Moat, is that which hath no floap- 
ing, its Corners being fomewhat rounded. All 
Moats muft be well flanked, and in general fo 
wide, as thatno Ladder, Tree, &c. can reach a- 
crofs ir, If the Ditch be dry, or has but little | 
Water, there is ufually another {mall Trench cut} 
guite along the middle of it. 

MODEL in Architeéture. See Module, 

MODERATA Mifericordia, is a Writ for him 
that is amerced in a Court Baron, or other being 
not of Record, for any Tranfgreffion or Offence | 


and fometimes by a Certiorari, | Cornices, more-efpecially in the Corinthian and 
and from thence, by a AZitti- | Compofit Order, and {erve to fupport the Proje- 
cture of the Larmier or Drip. The Word comes — 


from the Italian Modzglion, fignifying a little Mo- 
del or Meafure ; but this Part muft be diftinguifh- 
ed from the great Model, which is the Diameter 
of the Pillar : For as the Proportion of an Edifice 
in general depends on the Diameter of the Pillar, 
fo the Size and Number of the Modillons, as alfo 
the Interval between them ought to have due Re- 
lation to the whole Fabrick. 

MODIOLUS, Trepanum, or Anabaptifton, isan 
Inftrument which they ufe in profound Corrup- 
tions, Contufions, Curs, and Fractures of the Bones 
of the Head, not to be applied ; unlefs, 1. The 
Chips and Prominences of the Bones prick. 2. 
When the Upper Table is entire, but deprefs’d ; 
and the Lower broken. 3, When the extravafa- 
ted Blood would choak a Man with Corruption. 
The manner of Trepanning, or opening the Skull, 
isthus : When the Hairs are fhaven off, the Skin 
is to be cut to the Pericranium, avoiding, as care- 
fully as may be, the Mufcles of the Temples, and 
the Sutures of the Skull ; and for this time the 
Wound isto be bound up, unlefs there be fo little 
Blood fpilt, that the Membrane, called Pericrani- 
um, may at the{fame time be pulled off from the 
Skull. Then after a few Hours you may ftop 
the Ears of the Patient, take one of thefe Inftru-= 
ments, called a Mafeuline Modiolus, whofe Point 
is to be fixed in. the Skull, but fo far off the Fra- 
ture, thar it touch it nor, much lefs the Suture, 
with its Teeth ; tho fome Surgeons never avoid 
the Sutures, and affure us that they have perfora- 
ted them as fuccefsfully as any other Part : Then 
hold the Inftrument faft with the Left Hand, and 
turn it round with the Righr, ‘ull you have cut 
a pretty deep Hole : After this take a Feminine 
Modiolus, (which has no Point in the middle) and 
tutn itround, as before. In the mean time rake 
away the Duft or Chips that proceed from the 
Perforation, and moiften the Inftrument in Oy! 
and Water, to make i ccol and flippery. The 
Blood that appears, will fhew that you are now 
gone as deep as the fecond Table, 7. e. beyond the 
Skull, to the Adeninx ; and then you mutt prefs 
very gently, left the Membrane of the Brain be 
unadvifedly hurt, When the Bone begins to wag, 
put fomething in betwixt the fides of the Wound ; 
loofen it, and rake ir our with a pair of Surgeon’s 
Pincers, Blanchard. 

MODO €8 Forma, are Words of Art in Pro- 
cefs and Pleadings ; and namely, in the Anfwer 
of the Defendant ; whereby he denieth himfelf 
to have done the Thing laid to his Charge, Mo- 
do & forma declarata : It fignifies as much as 
that Claufe in the Civil Law, megat allegata prout 
allegantur, effe vera; where modo G forma are of 
the Subftance of the Iffue, and were but Words of 
courfe. 

MODULE, or Model, in Architecture, is a 
certain Meafure invented by Vignola, and made 


beyond the Quality of a Fault. It is directed to| ufe of to regulate the Proportion of the whole 


the Lord of the Court, or his Bayliff, command. 
ing them to take a moderate Amerciament of the 
Party, and is founded upon Magna Charta, cap. 14. 
Quod nullus liber homo amercietur nifi fecundum qua- 
litatem deliGi, &c. 
MODES in Mufick. See Mood, 
MODILLONS, or Modillions, in Architecture, 


Building. It is generally half the Diameter of a 
Pillar at the lower end, inthe Tufcan aud in the 
Dorick Order; but in others, the whole Diame- 
ter. This Diameter is divided into 12 equal 
Parts ; and into 18 for the Ionick, Corinthian, 
and Compofit Orders. And this Adodule or Model 
is akind of Univerfal Meafure, which, helps us 


to 
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ro get rid of the great Uncertainties there are in 
the Feet and Inches of divers Nations, and at di- 
vers Times. 

MODUS Decimandi, is when either Land; a 
Sum of Money, or Yearly Penfion, is given to 
the Parfon, €c. by Compofition, as Satisfaction 
for his Tythes.in kind. 

MOINEAY, is a Name the French, and fome 
Modern Writers of Fortification, give to a litle 
Plat-Bafiton, which is raifed before a Currain that 
istoo long, and which hath two other Baftions 
atthe ends of it; for they being out of Musket- 
fhot one of the other, muft be defended by fome 
fuch thing as this A@oineau or Plat-Bajftion, Some- 
times the Adgoineau joins to the Curtain, and fome- 
times is disjoined from it by a Moat. 

MOLA Genu, Patella, or Rotula, is a round 
and broad Bone, placed at the jointing of the 
Thigh and Leg, to preferve the Knee from flip- 
ping out, and to defend the Juncture from Exter- 
nal Injurics. e 

MOLA Carnea, is a Flefhy and fometimes a 
Spoagy Subftance, without Bones or Bowels: It 
is often black, like concreted Blood ; and fome- 
times extream hard ; preternaturally brought into 
the World inftead of a Fetus. 

MOLARES, or Maxillares Dentes. 


eS 

~ MOLINE. The Heralds Term 
for one of their Croffes of this 
Figure. The Field Azure, a Crofs 
Moline, or, by the Name of A%- 
dineux. Guillim faith this Crofs 
reprefenteth a Mill-Rind, or the 
Form of the Ink of a Mill. 


See Den- 


MOLOSSUS, is the Foot of a Latin Verfe, 
eee of Three Syllables, when they are all 
long. 

MOMENTS, are fometimes taken for the 
leaft and moft infenfible Parts of Time ; as 
when we fay, fuch a thing was done in a Mo- 
ment. 

In Mathematicks, Ad¢oments are fuch indeter- 
minate and inftable Parts of Quantity, as are | 
fuppofed to be in perperual Flux, 7. e. either con- 
tinually decreafing or increafing ; which latcer 
are taken for Affirmative and Pofitive Moments, 
and the former for Negative or Subtractible ones ; 
And thefe continually increafing or decreafing 
Particles are fuppofed to be infinitely {mall ; for 
as {oon as ever they come to be of any finite Mag- 
nitude, they ceafe to be Moments. Moments there- 
fore are to be look’d upon as the generative Prin- 
ciples of finite Magnitudes ; and are here fuppo- 
fed tohave no Magnitude, but to be Inceptive on- 
ly of it, to ufe Dr. Willis his Word. 

And becaufe tis the fame thing, if in the room 
of thefe Moments, the Velocities of their In- 
creafes or Decreafes be made ufe of, or the finite: 
Quantities proportionable to fuch Velocities ; this 
Method of proceeding, which confiders rhe Mo- 
tions, Changings, or-Fluxions of Quantities, hath 
come to be called. Flusxions. 

Moments alfo in a. Phyfical Senfe, as they are 
ufed in reference to the Laws of Motion, fignifie 
the Quantitses of Adstion in any moving Bodies; 
and fometimes, fimply, the Motion it felf ; and 
they define it to be the Visinfita, or Power by 
which any moving Bodies do continually change 
their Places 


‘when they were as 3 to 2, they calle 


And in comparing the Motions of Bodies, the 
Ratio of thefe Moments is always compounded cf 
the Quantity of Matter in, and the Celerity of 
the moving Body : So that the Moment of any 
moving Body may be confidered as a ReGangle 
under the Quantity of Matter into the Celerity. 
And fince ‘tis certain thar all equal Rectangles 
have their Sides reciprocally propcrtionable, (14. 
é. 6, Eucl.} therefore if the Moments of any Mo- 
veables are equal, the Quantity of Matter in one, 
to that of the other, will be reciprocally : : asthe 
Celerity of the Latter to the Celerity of the For- 
mer: And vice verfa, if the Quantities of Mat- 
ter are feciprocally proportionable to the Celeri- 
ties, the Moments or Quantities of Motion in each 
will be equal, 

The Moment of any moving Body may be con- 
fidered alfo as the Aggregate or Sum of all the. 
Moments of the Parts of that Body ; and there- 
fore where the Magnitudes and Number of any 
Particles ate the fame, and where they are mo- 
ved with the fame Celeriry, there will bethe fame 
Moments of the Wholes, 

MONADES, See Digits, 

MONKS-Seam. So the Sailors call fewing the 
Edges or Selvedges of the Sails together, one 
over another ; and ‘tis few’d on both fides, tomake 
it the ftronger. 

MONOCHORD, a kind of Inftruiment anci- 
ently of fingular Ufe for the Regulating of Sounds ; 
but fome appropriate the Name of Monochord ta 


| an Inftrument that hath only one fingle String, as 


the Trumpet Marine, 

The Ancients made ufe of the Monochord to 
determine the Proportion of Sounds to one ano- 
ther: When the Chord was divided into two e- 
qual Parts, fo thar the ‘Terms were as 4 and 1, 
they called them Uni/ons 3 but if they wete as 
z tol, they called them O&aves or Diapafins 5 
them 
Fifths, ot Diapentes ; if they were as 4 to 3, they 
called them Fourths, or Diatefferons ; if the Terms 
were as 5 to 4, they call it Diton, or a Tierce 
major ; but if the Terms were as 6 to 5, then 
they called it a Demi-diton, or a Tierce minor ; 
and laftly, if the Terms were as 24 to 25, they 
called it a Demiton or Dieze. 

The Monochord being thus divided, was pro- 
perly that which they called a Syfem, of which 


| there were many kinds, according to the different 


Divifiens of the Monochord. 
MONOCOLUM, is the Gut Caecum. 
MONOPETALOUS Flowers, (in Botany) are 
fuch, as, tho’ they may be feemingly cur into four 
or five {mall Petala or Leaves, are yet all of one 
piece, and which falling off all together, have 
their Flower in one piece. See Pet aja: 
MONOPOLY, in Law, is a Grant to any Per- 


fon or Perfons, of or for the fole buying, felling, 


making, working, of ufing any Commodity. 

MONOTRIGLYPH, a Term in Architecture, 
fignifying the Space of one Triglyph between two 
Pilafiers, or two Columns. : 

MONSTRANS De droit, in a Legal Senfe, 
fignifies a Suit in Chancery, for the Subject to be 
reftored ro Lands and Tenements, which he fhews 
to be his Right, tho’ by Office found to be in the 
Pofleffion of another lately dead ; by which Office 
the King is entituled to a Chatrel, Free-hold, of 
Inheritance in the faid Lands. 
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of 
Deeds or Records, isthust Upon an Action of Debt 
brought upon an Obligation, after the Plaintiff 
hath declared, he ought to fhew his Obligation ; 
and fo it is of Records, And the Difference be- 
tween Adonftrans de faits and Oyer de faits, is this : 
He that pleads the Deed or Records, or declares 
upon it, ought to fhew the fame ; and the other, 
againft whom {uch Deed or Record is pleaded, may 
demand Oyer of thefame. 

-MONSTRAVERUNT,, is a Writ that lies for 
the Tenants in Ancient Demefne, being diftrained 
for the Payment of any Toll or Impofition, con- 
trary to their Liberty which they do or fhould 
enjoy. 

MONT Pagnote, or the Poft of the Invulnerable, 
is an Eminence chofen our of Cannon-fhor of a 
Place befieged ; where curious and wary Perfons 
place themfelves to fee the Atrack and the manner 
of the Siege. 

MONTH, properly {peaking, is the Time in 
which the Moon runs through the Zodiack, and 
therefore is accounted by the Motion of the Moon ; 
and therefore the Lunar Month is either Periodz- 
cal, which isthe Time of the Moon’s Motion from 
any one Point of the Zodiack to the fame again, 
and is fomething lefs than 27 Days and 8 Hours ; 
or elfe Synodical, which is the Time between New 
Moon and .New Moon, and is fomething mere 
than 29 Days and an half. 

There is alfo a Solar Month, which is the Time 
that the Sun takes up in running through one of 
the Signs of the Zodiack, and is almoft 30 Days 
and half. 

And both thefe Solar and Lunar Months are 
either Aftrontmical, like thofe above-mentioned ; 
ot Civil, which are various, according to the U- 
fage of accounting in different Places, Cities and 
Nations. 

The Egyptians accounted by Solar Months, each 
of 30 Days; and to compleat their Year, after 
12 fuch Months, they added 5 Days, which the 
odd Hours made up. __ " 

But moft of the Ancient Nations accounted by 
the Lunar Synodical Month ; as the Fews, Greeks, 
and the Remans, “till ¥ Cefar's Time ; and as the 
Mabometans do to this Day. And becaufe thefe 
Months did not contain an exact Number of 
Days, to adapt them to Civil Computation, they 
accounted alternately one Month to have 30, and 
the next 33 Days ; and by this means they made 
two fuch Civil Months to be equal to two Lunar 
ones of 29 Days and half ; and they brought ir to 
ps that the New Month, for a Run of many 
Years, did not much deviate from the Firft Day 
of the Czvi/ Month, 

MOODS in Grammar, determine the Signifi- 
cation of Verbs, as to the Manner and Circum- 
ftances of the Affirmation ; and are in Number 
Six, viz. The Indicative, the Imperative, the Op- 
tative, the Subjunétive, and the Infinitive Mood ; 
which fee. _ 

MOOD in Mufick, fignifies certain Proportions 
of the Time, or Meafure of Notes. Thefe Moods 
or Modes of meafuring Notes, were formerly Four 
in Number, v7. 


1. The Perfe&t of the More, in which a Large 
contain’d three Longs, a Long three Breves, a 
Breve three Semi-breves, and a Semi-byeve three 
Minims, : 


at see tthe’. 
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2. The Perfect of the Lefs, wherein a Large ' 
comprehended two Longs, a Long two Breves 
a Breve three Semi-breves, and a Semiebreve two 
Minims. ; 


3. The Imperfeét of the More, in which a 
Large contained two Longs, a Long two Breves, 
a Breve two Semi-breves, and a Semi-breve three 


Minims. 


4. The Imperfeét of the Lefs, is the fame with 
that which we call the Common Mood, the other 
three being now altogether out of Ufe: altho’ 
the Meafuré of our Common Triple-time is the 
fame with the Mood Imperfect of the More, except 
that we reckon but two Minims to a Semi-breve 
which in that Mood comprehend three, , 


In our Common Mood, two Longs make one 
Large, two Breves a Long, two Semi-breves a 
Breve, &c. preceeding in the fame Order to the 
laft or fhorteft Note : So that a Large contains 


two Longs, four Breves, eight Semi-breves, fix- 


teen Adinims, thirty two Crotchets, fixty four Qua- 
vers, &c. 
_ Befides thefe Moods of Time, Five others relas 
ting to Tune, were in Ufe among the Ancient 
Grecians, which were termed Tones or Tunes by 
the Latins ; the Defign of either being to thew in 
what Key a Song was fet, and how the different 
Keys had relation one to another, 
Thefe forts of Moods were diftinguith’d by the 
Names of the feveral Provinces of Greece, where 


| they were firft invented ; as the Dorick, Lydian, 


Tonick, Phrygian, and olick. 


Dorick Mood cotififted of flow-tun’d Notes; 
and was proper for the exciting Perfons to Sobrie- 
ty and Piety. i 


Lydian Mood was likewife unfed in Sclerttd 
Grave Mufick ; and the Defcant or Compofition 
was of flow ‘Time, adapted to Sacred Hymns or 
Anthems. 3 


Tonick Adood was for moré light and foft Mue 
fick ; {uch as pleafant amorous Songs, Sarabands, 
Corants, Jiggs, &c. : 


Phrygian Mood was a Warlike kind of Mu- 
fick, fit for Trumpets, Hautboys, and other In- 
{truments of the like Nature ; whereby the Minds 
of Men were animated to undertake Military At- 
chievements, or Martial Exercifes, 


flick Mood, being of a more airy, foft, and 
delightful Sound, fuch as our Madrigals, ferved 
to allay the Paffions by the means of its grateful 
Variety and melodious Harmony. 


Thefe Moods or Tones were diftinguifhed into 
Authentick and Playal, with refpect to the divi- 
ding of the Ofave into its Fifth and Fourth: 
The Former was when the Fifth Poffeffed the 
Lower Place, according to the Harmonical Divifi- 
on of an OGave ; and the other was when it ftood 
in the Upper Place, according to the Arithmetical 
Divifion of the fame OGave, 
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MOON. The Periodical Revolution of the 
Moon, in reference to the Fixed Stars, is 27 Days, 
4 Hours, 43: Minutes : And in the fame Space of 

“Time, by a ftrange Corre{pondence and Harmony 
of the two Motions, it revolyes the fame way about 
irs own Axis ; whereby (one Motion as much 
converting it to, as the other urns it from the Earth) 
the fame fide is always expofed to our Sight. Sce 
Vol. II. 

The Librations of the Moon's Body, which oc- 
cafion that the fame Hemifphere exactly is not 
always expofed to our Sight, arife from the Ec- 
centricity of the Moon’s Orbit, from the Perturba- 
tions by the Sun’s Attraction, and from the Obli- 
quity of the Axis of the Diurnal Rotation of the 
Moon’s own Orbit ; without the Knowledge of 
which Circumftances, her Phenomena were inex- 
plicable, but by the Confideration of them are very 
demonftrable. 

The mean Horary Motion of the Moon, in re- 
{pect of the Fixed Stars, is 32 minutes, 56 feconds, 
27 thirds, 12 fourths and an half. 

‘The Moon is diftant from the Earth, accord- 
ing to moft Aftronomers, 59 5 according to Vin- 
deline, 60 ; Copernicus 60 3 3 Kircher, 62 +3 and 
according to Tycho, 56 + Semi-diameters of the 
Earth, Sir I/aac Newton thinks the Diftance ought 
to be efteemed about 61: Therefore the mean 
Diftance may be reckoned 60. But if the Barth 
and Moon move both round the Sun, with their 
common Centre of Gravity, that admirable Aftro- 
nomer demonftrates, that the Diftance between 
the Centres of the Earth and Moon, will‘be 60 + 
of the Earth’s Semi-diameter, Prop. 60, Lib. 1. 
Princip. 

She is nearer the Earth at her Syzygy, than in the 
Quadrature, by zs Part of the Diftance. 

According to M. Caffini, the Moon's _greateft 
Diftance from the Earth is 61, the mean Diftance 
56, and the leaft Diftance 52 Semi-diameters of 
the Earth. 

The Power of the Moori’s Influence as to the 
Tides, is to thar of the Sun’as 6 }toone. Sir I/aac 
Newton. 

As to the Inequality of the Moon's Motion, 
(which proceeds from the Action of the Sun, di- 
fiurbing the Motion of the Secondary Planets) 
fhe moves {wifter, and defcribes (by a Radius 
drawn from it to the Earth) a greater Area in 
proportion to the Time, hath an Orbir lefs cur- 
ved, and by thar means comes nearer to the Earth 
in her Syzygies or Conjunctions, than in the Qua- 
dratutes, unlefs the Motion of lier Eccentricity 
hinder it: Which Eccentricity is greateft, when 
the Apogeum of the Moon happens in the Con- 
junctions ; and is leaft, when the Apogeum hap- 
pens at the Quadratures. And therefore the Moon 
is fwifter as well as nearer to us in her Perigeum, 
and more remote dnd flower in her Apogeum at 
the Conjunctions, than at the Quadratures ; and 
her Motion is: fwifter alfo in the Earth’s Aphelion, 
than in its Perihelion. The Apogeum alfo goes 
forward {wifter in the Conjunctions, and goes 
flower at the Quadrarures : Bur her Nodes are at 
reft in the Conjunétions, and do recede moft {wiftly 
in the Quadratures. 

The Moon alfo petpetually changes the Figure 
of her Orbit, ot the Species of the Ellipfe the 
moves in. 

There are alfo forme other Inequalities in the 
Motions of this Planer, which can hardly be redu- 


ced to any certain Rule: As, That the Velocities 
ot Horary Motions of the Apogeum and Nedes} 
and their Equations, and the Difference between 
the greateft Eccentricity in the Conjunétions, and 
the leaft in the Quadratures ; and that Inequality 
which is called the Variation of the Moon: All thefe 
do increafe and ecient annually, in a triplicate 
Ratio of the apparent Diameter of the Sun: And 
this Variation is increafed and diminifhed in a du- 
plicate Ratio of the Time between the Quadra- 
tures ; as Sit I/aac Newton proves in many places of 
his Principia. 

That Curious Perfon found the Apogeum in the 
Moon’s Syzygies to go forward 23 min. each Day, 
in refpeét of the Fixed Stars; and to go backward 
16 min, + each Day in the Quadratures : And 
therefore the middle Annual Motions he eftimates 
at go deg. ; 

This differs fomething from Mr. Flam/fteed’s A- 


ftronomical Tables; where the Diurnal Progreffion 


of the Moon’s Apogeum is 24 min, 28 feconds it 
the Syzygies, and the Receffion 20 min. 12 feconds 
in the Quadratures. See the Words Secondary 
Planets. 

That the Caufe of the Secondary Light of the Moon, 
as they call it ; that is, the obfcure Part of her, 
appearing like kindled Afhes, juft before and after 
the Change or New Moon, is the Sun’s Rays re- 
flected from the bright Hemifphere of the Earth to 
thofe dark Parts of the Moon, and thence again 
reflected to the Earth deftitute of the Sun’s Light 5 
fee proved in Zucchius Philofoph. Optic. Nov. from 
p. 247, to p. 260. And alfo in Tacquet’s Opera Geo- 
metrica. 

The Excellent Sir I/aac Newton makes it a Pro- 
pofition to inquire into the Figure of the Moon $ 
and fuppofing it, at its firft Original, to have been 
a Fluid, like to our Sea, he calculates, that the 
Atcraction of our Earth would raife the Water 
there to near go Foot high, asthe Attraction of the 
Moon raifeth our Water to 12 Foot : Whence the 
Figure of the Moon muft be a Spherhoid, whole 
greateft Diameter extended, will pafs through the 
Centre of our Earth ; and will-be longer than the 
other Diameter perpendicular to it, by 180 Feet. 
And from hence it comes to pafs, that we fee al- 
ways the fame Face of the Moon : For fhe cannot 
reft in any other Pofition, but will continually en- 
deavour to conform het felf to this Situation. Prop. 
38. Lid. 3. 

The Moon hath properly no Atmofphere, fuch 
as our Earth hath, abounding with Clouds, Winas, 
Thunder or Lightning ; becaufe het Face always, 
when our Air is clear, appears diftinét and clear 5 
and by our Telefcopes we can fee the Sun’s Light 
pafs regularly and uniformly from one mountainous 
Place to another. 

Mr. Flam/teed in Philofoph.Tran/fa&.N. 154. faith, 
That the beft Tables of the Moon’s Motions do err 
12 minutes, or more, in her apparent Place ; which 
cauifes a Fault of Half an Hour, or 7 : Degrees of 
the Longitude of Places endeavoured to be found 
out by her. 

M. Azout fays, That this Planet’s Diameter never 
appear’d to him above 33 min. and néver lefs than 
44 min, 45 feconds. ; ae 

Sir ifaac Newton reckons the mean Diameter of 
the Moon to be 32 minutes, 12 feconds, as the Sun’s 
is 31 minutes, 27 feconds. 

The Denfiry of the Moon ke concludes to be 
to that of the Earth, as 9 to 5 nearly: And that 
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the MafS or Quantity of Matter in the Moon to 
that of the Earth,,is as 1 to 26 nearly. 

The famous Dr. Wallis agrees with Des Cartes 
in the Solution of that Difficulry, Why the Moon 
appeats to our common Sight fo much bigger 
when near the Horizon, than fhe doth when near 
the Meridian ; though fhe.be (riearly) one Semi- 
diameter of the Earth nigher to us in the latter 
Cafe, than in the former : Which is, That the 
Horizontal Moon is capable of being compared 
with many intervening Objects, interpofed Hills, 
$e. bur the Meridional Moon hath nothing to be 
compared withal; and therefore the Diftance be- 
tween us and her, is judged to be vaftly greater, 
than when fhe is inthe Horizon. He fays, It can- 
not be at all from the Refraction of Vapours near 
the Horizon, becaufe that can only increafe the 
Altitude of her, bur not her Azimuth or Breadth ; 
for the Horizon,’ in the whole, will always be but 
a Circle. Philof; Tranf: N. 187. 

The Plane of the» Moon’s Orbit is inclined to 
that of the Ecliptiek, and makes with it an Angle 
of about 5 Degrees. Greg. Aftron. . And this Decli- 
nation varies; and is greateft when the Moon is 
in the Quadratures, and leaft wlien fhe is in her 
Syzygies. 

By means of the Spots in the Moon (which He- 
velius, Grimaldus and Ricciolus gave Names to) the 
Lunar Eclipfes are more accurately obferved than 
formerly, to the great Advancement of Geography 
and Navigation, in fettling the Longitudes of Pla- 
ces: For the Immerfions and’ Emerfions of thefe 
Spots from the Shadow of the Earth, are moft nicely 
determined. 

Although the Moon’s Period round the Earth be 
in 27 Days, 7 Hours, + of an Hour, (which is 
the Periodical Month) yet becaufe in the Space 
of -a Periodical Month, the Earth alfo with its 
Satellite, the Moon, is moved-on almoft an in- 
tire Sign, in Confequentia ; therefore the Point of 
the Moon’s Orbit, in the laft Conjunction, or 
New Moon, will be gotten too far to the Weft- 
watd : And therefore the Moon cannot come 
yet to a new Conjunction. with the Sun, bur 
wants of it 2 Days and 5 Hours ;. which muft be 
paft before the intire Lunation will be over, and 
before the Moon hath exhibited all her Phafes. 
Thefe 2 Days and 5 Hours therefore being added 
to the Periodical! Month, make the Synodical one, 
which confifts of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and 4 of an 
Hour. 

Mr. Flamfteed makes the Lunar Periodical Month 
to be 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 7 feconds ; as, 
on Enquiry, he affured me. 

The other fecondary Planets move {wifter round 
their Axes than the Moon ; for her (as the Earth’s) 
uniform Revolution round her Axis, is juft the 
Time of her Periodical Month above-mentioned : 
Which is the Reafon that fhe always obverts the 
fame Face towards us, allowing a little for thar 
Motion of hers which they call her 1 cbration. See 
Eveétion and Libration. 

The Axis of this Motion is always parallel to its 
felf, and therefore cannot be at Right Angles with 
the Plane of the Moon’s Orbit, (for this, by reafon 
of the Sun’s Perturbation of her Motion, is conti- 
nually changing), bur is inclined to ir, and is almoft 
at Right Angles with the unchangeable Plane of the 
Ecliprick. 

Tho’ the Moon, as well as the Earth, and proba- 
bly all the Planets, be of a Figure Oblately Spherai- 


dical, (that is, having its Diameter at the Equator 
longer than its Axis) yer the Excefs of the Equato- 
rial Diameter in her, is fo inconfiderable, that fhe 
may well enough pafs for a Globe ; and perhaps 
this nearly Spherical Figure of the Moon, may be 
the Refult of her flow Motion round her Axis: 
For Fupiter, which moves the {wifteft of any round 
its Axis, is of a Figure more Od/ate than any other 
Planet. 

If an Eye wete placed in the Moon, it would 
judge, thatthe Sun, the Earth, and the other Planets, 
together with the Fixed Stars, did move from Eaft 
to Weft on the Poles of the Ecliptick in a Periodical 
Month, becaufe in that Space of Time, the Moon 
tufnsround her Axis ; and thefe Poles of the Eclip- 
tick would be very remarkable and confpicuous ; 
for the North Pole would be near a Star of the 
fourth Light, in the third Flexure of Draco, which 
would be but three Degrees diftance from the true 
Pole of the Ecliptick, and the Southern would be 
diftinguithed by the four Stars in Xiphia Pifces, one 
of which is nearer thar Pole of the Ecliptick, than 
the Pole-ftar is to the Arctick Pole: And it would 
be yet more remarkable by the Nearnefs of th 
Nubecula major. t; 

The apparent Revolution of the Sun (toa Lunar . 
Spectator) about the Moon feemingly at reft, would 
feem longer than really it is, becaufe of the Moon’s 
being carried along with the Earth round the San ~ 
in Confequentia: So that the Natural Day in the 
Moon would be an intire Synodical Month; 
wherefore there the Sun will appear to rife but 12 
times, but the Fixed Stars 13. And more exactly, 
in 19 Years the Sun will rife 235 times, and the 
Fixed Stars 254: And the-rifing Sun will always 
be almoft an whole Sign forwarder than he was the 
Day before, 

The Lunar Natural Day would appear to be 
near equally divided into Light and Darknefs, 
becaufe the Axis of the Moon’s Revolution is 
nearly at Right Angles with the Plane of her Or- 
bit round the Sun ; fo thar fhe enjoys a perpetual 
Equinox: And there can be no Twilight, becaufe 
this Planet hath no Atmofphere. In one half of 
the Moon’s Surface (except juft near the Edge of 
the other Hemifphere) the Earth cannot be feen 
‘by our Spectator ; whereas in the other half it will 
be always vifible, and feem fix’d in the Heavens 
like a Star. 


The Famous Sir IsAAC NEwTON’'s 
Theory of the MOON. 


This Theory hath been long expected by all the 
true Lovers of-Aftronomy, was communicated from 
Sir Ifaac Newton, to Dr. Gregory, Ajtron: Profeffor at 
Oxford, and by him publimed in his Aftron, Elem, 
Philof, 3 Geomet. p. 336. From whence, as it was 
lately tranflated into Eng/ifb, I thought fit to infert 
it here. 

By this Theory, what by all Aftronomers was 
thought moft difficult and almoft impoifible to be 
done, the Excellent Sir I/zzc Newton hath now ef- 
fected ; viz. To determine the Mcon’s Place even 
in her Quadratures, and all other Parts of her 
Orbit, befides the Syzygies, fo accurately by Cal- 
culation, that the Difference between that and her . 
true Place in the Heavens, fhall fcarce be two . 


Minutes, and is ufually fofmall, that ir may well 
enough 
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} enough be reckon’d only as a Defect in. the Ob- 


fervation. And this Sir If, Newton experienced 
by comparing it with very many Places of the 
Moon, obfery'd by Mr. Flam/teed, and communi- 
cated to him. 

The Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich, is to the 
Weftof the Meridian of Paris 2 deg. 19 min. Of 
Urainburgh 12 deg. 51 min. 30 feconds. And of 
Gedanum 18 deg. 48 minutes. 

The mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, ac- 
counted from the Vernal Equinox at the Meridian 
of Greenwich, I make to be as followeth. 

The laft Day of December 1580, at Noon (Old 
Stile) the mean Motion of the Sun was g Signs 
20 deg. 34 min. 46 feconds. Of the Sun’s Apo- 
geum, was 35. 7 deg. 23, min. 30 fec. ; 

The mean Motion of the Moon at that time, 
was 6S. r deg, 35min. 45 feconds. And of her 
Apogee, 8 S, 4.deg. 28 min. 5 feconds. Of the 
Afcending Node of the Moon's Orbit, 5 S. 24 deg. 
14 min. 35 feconds, &c. 

And on the laft Day of December 1700, at 
Noon, the mean Motion of the Sun, was gS. 
20 deg. 43. min. 50 feconds. Of the Sun’s Apogee, 
3S. 7 deg. 44 min. 30 feconds. The mean Mo- 
tion of the Moon was 10S. 15 deg. 19 min. 
50 feconds.. Of the Moon’s Apogee, 11S. 8 deg. 
‘18min. 20 feconds. Andof her Afcending Node, 
~ 4S. 27 deg, 24 min. 20feconds. For in 20 Fuli- 
an Years, or 7305 Days, the Sun’s Motion is 
20 Revolut. oS. odeg, 9 min. 4 feconds. And 
the Motion of the Sun’s Apogee, 21 min. o feconds, 

The Motion of the Moon in the fame time, 
is 247 Revolur. 4 S. 13 deg. 34 min, 5 feconds. 
And the Motion of the Lunar Apogee, is 2 Re- 
volut; 3S. 3 deg. 50min: 15 feconds, And the 
Motion of her Node, 1 Revolur. oS. 26 deg, 
50 min, 15 feconds. 
~All which Motions are accounted from the 
Vernal Equinox: Wherefore if from them there 
be fubftracted the Receffion or Motion of the E- 
quinoctial Point, iz Antecedentia, during that 
{pace, which is 16 min. o fec. there will remain 
the Motions in reference to the Fix’d Srars in 20 
Fulian Yeats, viz. the Sun’s 19 Revol. 11S. 
29 deg. 52 min, 24 feconds. Of his Apogee, 
4 min. 20 feconds. And the Moon’s*247 Revol. 
45. 13 deg. 17 min. 25 feconds., OF her Apogee, 
2 Revol. 3S.. 3 deg. 33 min., 35 feconds. And 
of the Node of the Moon, 1 Revol. o§. 27 deg. 
6 min. 55 feconds. 

According to this Computation the Tropical Year 
is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes, 57 Seconds, 
And the Syderal Year is 365 Days, 6 Hours, 9 Mi- 
nutes, 14 feconds, : 

Thefe mean Motions of the Luminaries are af 
fected with various Inequalities : Of which, 

_ 1. There are the Annual Equations of the a- 
forefaid mean Motions of the Sun and Moon, and 
of the Apogee, and Node of the Moon. 

The Annual Equation cf the mean Motion of 
the Sun, depends on the Eccentricity of the Earth’s 
Orbic round the Sun, which is 16 $$ of fuch 
Parts, as that the Earth’s. mean Diftance from 
the Sun fhall be 1000: Whence ‘tis called the 
Equation of the Centre ; and is when greateft 1 deg. 
6 min. 20 feconds. disc‘ pant 

The greateft Annual Equation of the Moon’s 
mean Motion, is 1a deg. 49 feconds ; of her A- 
“pogee, 20 min, and of her Node 9 miinutes 30 
feconds. 
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And thefe four Annual Equations are always 
mutually proportional ene to another: Where- 
fore when any of themis ar the greateft, the 
other three will alfo be greateft; and when any 
one leffens, the other three will'alfo be diminifhed 
in the fame Ratio, hg 
_ The Annual Equation of the Sun’s Centre be- 
Ing given, the three other correfponding Annual 
Equations will be alfo given; and therefore a 
Table of thar will {erve for all. For if the Annual 
Equation of the Sun’s Centre be raken from thence, 
for any Time, and be called P, and let 45 P = 
Q, Q+7Q=R, vba D, D-~+3-D = E, 
and D—z; D= 2 F; then fhall the Annual E- 
quation of the Moon’s mean Motion for rhat time 
be R, that of the Apogee of the Muon will be EB, 
and that of the Node F. 

Only obferve here, That if the Equation of the 
Sun’s Centre be required to be added ; then the 
Equation of the Moon’s mean Motion mutt be fub- 
ftracted, that of her Apogee muft be added, and 
that of the Node fubducted. Andon the contrary, 
if the Equation “of the Sun’s Centre were to be 
fubducted, the Moon’s Equation muft be added, 
the Equation of her Apogee fubducted, and that 
of her Node added. 

There is alfo an Equation of the Moon's mean 
Motion, depending on the Situation of her Apo- 
gee, in refpect of the Sun ; which is greareft when 
the Moon’s Apogee is inan OGant with the Sun, 
and is nothing ar all when it is in the Quadra- 
tures or Syzygies. This Equation, when greateft, 
and the Sun in Perigo, is 3 min. 56 feconds. Bur 
if the Sun beim Apogeo, it will never be above 
3 min. 3q feconds. Atrother Diftances of the Sun 
from the Earth, this Equation, when greateft, 
is reciprocally as the Cube of fuch Diftance. But 
when the Moon’s Apogee is any where but in‘the 
OGants, this Equation grows lefs, and is moftly 
at the fame Diftance between the Earth and Sun, 
as the Sine of the double Diftance of the Moon’s 
Apogee, from the next Quadrature or Syzygy, to 
the Radius. 

This is to be added to the Moon’s Motion, 
while her Apogee paffes from a Quadrature with 
the Sun toa Syzygy; but this is ro be fubftradted 
from it, while the Apogee moves from the Syzygy 
to the Quadrature. : 

There is moreover anorher Equation of the 
Moon's Motion, which depends on the Afpect of 
the Nodes of the Moon’s Orbit with the Sun: And 
this is greateft, when her Nodes are in Oéfants’ 
to the Sun, and vaniflies quite, when they come 
to their Quadramres or Syzygies, This Equati- 
on is proportional to the Sine of the double Di- 
ftance of the Node from the next Syzygy, of 
Quadrature ; and at greateft, is but 47 feconds. 
This muft be added to the Moon’s mean Motion, 
while the Nodes are paffing from their Syzygies 
with the Sun to their Quadrarures with him ; but 
fubftracted while they pals front the Quadratutes 
to the Syzygies. 

From the)Sun’s true Place take the equated 
mean Motion of the Lunar Apogee, as was above 
fhewed, the Remainder will be the Annual Ar- 
gument. of the faid Apogee. From whence? the 
Eccentricity of the Moon; and the fecond Equation 
of her Apogee may be compared after the man- 
ner following (which takes place alfo in the Compu- 
tation of any other Intermediate Equations ) 
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Let T reprefent the Earth, TS a Right Line 
joining the Earth and Sun, T A CB a Right 
Line drawn from the Earth to the middle or mean 
Place of the Moon’s Apogee, equated as above : 
Let the Angle S T A be the Annual Argument of 
the aforefaid Apogee, T A the leaft Eccentricity of 
the Moon’s Orbit, T B the greateft. Biffect AB 
in C ; and on the Centre C, with the Diftance 
AC defcribe a Circle AF B, and make the Angle 
BCF-= to the double of the Annual Argument. 
Draw the Right Line T F, that fhall be the Ec- 
centricity of the Moon’s Orbit ; and the Angle 
BTF, is the fecond Equation of the Moon’s Apo- 
gee required. 

In arder to whofe Determination, ler the mean 
Diftance of the Earth from the Moon, or the Semi- 
diamerer of the Moon’s Orbit, be 1000000 ; then 
fhall its greateft Eccentricity TA be 66782 fuch 
Parts; and the leaft T A, 43319. So that the 
greateft Equation of the Orbit, viz. when the Apo- 
gee isin the Syzygies, will be 7 deg. 39 min. 30 
feconds, or perhaps 7 deg. 40 min. (for I fufpect 
there will be fome Alteration according to the Po- 
fition of the Apogee in Cancer or Capricorn). But 
when it is in Quadrate to the Sun, the greateft 
Equation aforefaid will be 4 deg. 57 min. 56 fe- 
conds ; and the greateft Equation of the Apogee 
12 deg. 15 min, 4 feconds. 

Having from thefe Principles made a Table of 
the Equation of the Moon’s Apogee, and of the 
Eccentricities of her Orbit to each Degree of the 
Annual Argument, from whence the Eccentricity 
T F, and the Angle BT F (viz. the fecond and 
principal Equation of the Apogee) may eafily be 
had for any Time required ; let the Equation 
thus found be added to the firft Equated Place 
of the Moon’s Apogee, if the Annual Argument 
be lefs than 90 Degrees, or greater than 180 De- 
grees, and lefs than 270 ; otherwife it muft be 
fubducted from it; and the Sum or Difference 
fhall be the Place of the Lunar Apogee feconda- 
rily equated ; which being taken from the Moon's 
Place equated a third time, fhali leave the mean 
Anomaly of the Moon correfponding to any gi- 
ven Time. Moreover, from this mean Anomaly 
of the Moon, and the before-found Eccentricity 
of her Orbit, may be found (by means of a 
Table of Equations of the Moon’s Centre made 
to every Degree of the mean Anomaly, and fome 
Eccentricities, viz. 45000, $0000, 55000, 60000 
and 65000) the Proftapherefis or Equation of the 
Moon’s Centre, as in the common way: And 
this being taken from the former Semi-circle of 
the middle Anomaly, and added in the latter to 
the Moon’s Place thus thrice equated, will pro- 
duce the Place of the Moona fourth rime equated. 
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The greateft Variation of the Moon (vz. that 
which happens when the Moon is in an Octant 
with the Sun) is nearly, reciprocally as the Cube 
of the Diftance of the Sun from the Earth. Ler 
that be taken 37 min. 2g feconds, when the Sun 
is in Perigeo, and 33 min. 40 feconds, when he 
is in Apogeo: and let the Differences of this Va- 
riation in the Odtants be made reciprocally as 
the Cubes of the Diftances of the Sun from the 
Earth ; and fo letra Table be made of the afore- 
{aid Variation of the Moon in her Octants (or its 
Logarithms) to every Tenth, Sixth or Fifth Di- 
ftance of the mean Anomaly : and for the Varia- 
tion out of the Odtants, make, as Radius to 
the Sine of the double Diftance of the Moon 
from the next Syzygy or Quadrature : : {fo ler 
the afore-found Variation in the Odtant be to the 
Variation congruous to any other Afpect ; and 
this added to the Moon’s Place before-found in 
the firft and third Quadrant (accounting from the 
Sun) or fubducted from it ia the fecond and 
fourth, will give the Moon’s Place equated a fifth 
time. 

Again, as Radius to the Sine of the Sum of the 
Diftances of the Moon from the Sun, and of her 
Apogee from the Sun’s Apogee (or the Sine of the 
Excefs of that Sum above 360 deg.) : : fois 2 min. 
10 feconds, to a fixth Equation of the Moon's Place, 
which muft be fubtracted, if the aforefaid Sum or 
Excefs be lefs than a Semi-Circle, but added, if it 
be greater. Let it be made alfo, as Radius to the 
Sine of the Moon’s Diftance from the Sun: : fo 2 
deg. 20 feconds to a feventh Equation : which, 
when the Moon’s Light is incteafing, add; but 
when decreafing, fubtract ; and the Moon’s Place 
will be equated a feventh time, and this is her 
Place in her proper Orbit. 

Note here, The Equation thus produced by the 
mean Quantity 2 degrees 20 feconds, is not al- 
ways of the fame Magnitude, but is increafed 
and diminifhed according to the Pofition of the 
Lunar Apogee. For if the Moon's Apogee be in 
Conjunction with the Sun’s, the aforefaid Equa- 
tion is about 54 feconds greater: But when the 
Apogees are in Oppofition, ’tis about as much lefs ; 
and it librates between its greateft Quantity 3 mi- 
nutes 14 feconds, and its leaft 1 minute 26 feconds. 
And this is when the Lunar Apogee is in Con. 
junction or Oppofition with the Sun’s: Burt in 
the Quadratures, the aforefaid Equation is to be © 
leffen’d about 50 feconds, or one minute, when 
the Apogees of the Sun and Moon are in Conjun- 
tion; but if they are in Oppofition, for want of 
a {ufficient Number of Obfervations, I cannor de- 
termine whether it is to be leffen’d or increas’d. 
And even as to the Augment or Decrement of 
the Equation, 2 minutes 20 feconds above-men- 
tioned, I dare determine nothing certain, for the 
fame Reafon, viz. the want of Obfervation accu- 
rately made, 

If the fixth and feventh Equations are augmen- 
ted or diminifhed in a reciprocal Ratio of the Di, 
ftance of the Moon from the Earth, 2. ¢. in a di~ 
rect Ratie of the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax ; they 
will become more accurate : And this may rea- 
dily be done, if Tables are firft made to each Mi- 
nute of the faid Parallax, and to every fixth or 
fifth Degree of the Augment of the fxth Equa- 
tion for the fixth, as of the Diftance of the Moon 
from the Sun, for the feventh Equation. 
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From the Sun’s Place, take the mean Motion 
ofthe Moon’s afcending Node, equated as abeve ; 
the Remainder fhall be the Annual Argument of 
the Node, whence its fecond Equation may be 
computed. after the following manner in the pre- 
ceding Figure. 

Let T, as before, reprefent the Earth; TSa 
Right Line conjoining: the Earth and Sun: Let 
alfo the Line T A CB, be drawn to the Place of 
the Afcending Node of the Moon, as above e- 
quated ; and let STA be the Annual Argument 
of the Node. Take T A from a Scale, and let 
jt be to AB ::as 56 to3, OF as 11 #tot. Then 
bifect BA in C, and on C as a Centre, with 
the Diftance CA, defcribe a Circle as AFB, 
and make the Angle B CF, equal to double the 
Annual Argument of the Node before found : So 
fhall the Ang'e B TF, be the fecond Equation 
‘of the Afcending Node: Which muft be added 
when the Node is pafling from the Quadrature 
to a Syzygy with the Sun, and fubducted when 
the Node moves from a Syzygy towards a Qua- 
dtature. By which means the true Place of the 
Node of the Lunar Orbit will be gained : 
Wehence from Tables made afier the common 
way, the Moon's Latitude, and the Reduétion of her 
Orbit co the Ecliptickh, may be computed, fuppo- 
- fing the Inclination of the Moon’s Orbit to the 
Ecliptick, to be 4 deg. 59 min. 35 feconds, when 
the Nodes are in Quadrature with the Sun ; and 

5 deg, 17 min, 20 feconds, when they are in the 
. Syzygies. 

And from the Longitude and Latitude thus 
found, and the given Obliquity of the Ecliptick, 
23 degrees 29 minutes, to the Right Afcenfion 
and Declination of the Moon will be found. 

The Horizontal Parallax of the Moon, when 
{he isin the Syzygies at a mean Diftance from the 
Earth, I make to be 57 min. 30 feconds, and her 
Horary Motion 33 min. 32 feconds, 32 thirds ; 
and her apparent Diameter 31 min. 30 feconds. 
Bur in her Quadratures, at a mean Diftance from 
the Earth, 1 make the Horizontal Parallax of 
the Moon to be 59 min. 40 feconds, her Horary 
Motion 32 min. 12 feconds, 2 thirds, and her 
apparent Diameter 314 min. 3 feconds. The 
Moon in an Odtant to the Sun, and at a mean 
Diftance, hath her Centre diftant from the Cen- 
tre of the Earth about 60 3. of the Earth’s Semi- 
diameters. 

The Sun’s Horizontal Parallax I make to be 
10 feconds, and its apparent Diameter at a mean 
Diftance from the Earth, I make 32 minutes, 

85 feconds. 

“The Atmofphere of the Earth, by difperfing 

and refracting the Sun’s Light, cafts a Shadow as 

if it were an Opake Body, at leaft ro the height 


of 40 or 50 Geographical, Miles (by a Geogra- 
phical Mile, I mean the fixtieth part of a De- — 
gree of a great Circle, on the Earth’s. Surface.) 
This Shadow falling upon the Moon in a Lunar 
Eclipfe, makes the Earth’s Shadow be the larger 
or breader. And to each Mule of the Earth’s 
Atmofphere, is correfpondent a. Second in the 
Moon’s Disk, fo that the Semi-diamerer of the 
Earth’s Shadow projected upon the Disk of the 
Moon, is to be encreafed about 50 feconds.: Or 


iwhich is all one, in a Lumar Eclipfe, the Hori- 


zontal Parallax of the Moon is to be encreafed 
in the Ratio of about 70 to 69. 

Thus far the Theory of this Incomparable Ma- 
thematician. Andif we had many Places of the 
Moon accurately obferved, efpecially abour her 
Quadratures, and thefe well compared with her 
Places at the fame time calculated according to 
this Theory ; it would then appear whether there 
yet remain any other fenfible Equations, which, 
when accounted for, might ferve to improve and 
enlarge this Theory. 


Dr. Greg. Aftr. Elem, Phyf. & Geom. 
pag. 336. 


MOOR at Sea, fignifies the laying out the An- 
chors of a Ship fo, as is beft and fafeft for her 
Riding. There are feveral ways of Mooring a 
Ship. Sometimes they Moor her a Thwart, by 
laying one Anchor on one fide of a River, and a- 
nother rigkt againft it on the other fide ; in order 
to make both the Cables bear together, as well at 
Tide of Ebb, as at Flood. 

To Moor Along ft, is to lay one Anchor right in 
the middle of the Srream, and another right a 
head of the Ship, which is done when they are 
in danger of driving afhoar; for by this Means 
both her Anchors do bear together, and fo will 
(ave her from falling on either Shore. 

To Moor Water-fbot, is to Moor a Ship in the 
middle berween the two former ways, quarter- 
ing as it were, neither acrofs the Tide, nor a- 
longft it, but between both. When a Ship comes 
into a Place of Riding, the Mafter and his Mates 
obferve on what Point of the Compafs the Wind 
is likelieft to endanger the Ship, and there they 
lay out an Anchor ; and this is called Mooring 
for East, North, &c. according to the Point fhe 
is Moored upon. They don’t fay a Ship is Moor- 
ed, unlefs fhe have at leaft two Anchor's out; 
except in one Cafe, and that is, when, tho’ fhe 
have but one Anchor out, yer there isa Hawler 
afhoar ; and then they fay fhe is Mooted with her 
Head to the Shoar. 

MOORSHEAD, is the Head of a Copper, or 
Glafs-Still, or Alembick, which is luted on to the 
Body, or Cucurbit ; and hath a Beak, Nofe, or 
Pipe, to ler the raifed Spirit run down into the 
Receiver. 

MOOT, is a Term well underftood in the Inns 
of Court, to be that Exercife or Arguing of Ca- 
{es, which young Students perform at appointed.. 
times, the better to enable them_ for Practice, 
and Defence of Clients Caufes. In the Inns of 
Court, there is a Bayliff, or Surveyor of the Inns, 
yearly chofen by the Bench, to appoint the Moot 
men fot the Inns of Chancery, and to keep account 
of Performance of Exercifes, both there and in the 
Houte. 
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MOOT-MEN, are thofe that argue Reader’s 
Cafes (or Moot-Cafes) in the Houfes of Chan- 
cery, both in Term-time, and alfo in Vacations. 

MORAL Quantity. See Quantity. 

MORATUR or Demoratur in Lege, fignifies 
as much as He demurs, becaufe the Party goes 
not forward in Pleading, but refts upon the 
Judgment of the Court in the Point, who deli- 
berate, and take time to argue and adyife there- 
upon. 

PMORBUS Regius, the fame that Iéerus. 

MORTAR-PIECE, is a kind of very fhort 
piece of Cannon, or Ordnance, thick and wide, 
proper for the difcharging of Bombs, Carcaffes, 
Stones, €3c. Ic is ufually mounted on a Carri- 
age, the Wheels whereof are very low. Mr. An- 
derfon, in his Book of the Gun, faith, That 70 
ot 80 Degrees of Elevation, is the beft for ren- 


dring Mortars ferviceable, to caft Shells into 
Towns, Forts, ce. And he faith, That if Mor- 
tar-pieces were all, as they ought to be, exactly 
Similar, and their Requifices of Powder as the 
Cubes of the Diameters of their feveral Bores ; 


and if alfo their Shells, Bombs, Carcaffes, Jc, ~ 


were Similar, then, comparing, like with like, 
their Ranges upon the Plane of the Horizon un- 
der the fame Degree of Elevation, would be e- 
qual ; and confequently one Piece being well 
proved, that is, the Range of the Granado, 
Bomb, Carcafs, &c. being found to any Degree 
of Elevation, the whole Work of the Mortar. 
piece would become very eafie and exa&: Bur 
fince Mortars are not thus Similar, there is re. 
quired the Range of the Piece at any convenient 
degree of Elevation, with its requifite of Powder ; 
and then you muft work by the Tables, , 
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The Use of which Table of Horizontal 


Diftances, is this » th Anderfon $ from 6 to 20 Inches Diameter. 


Words. 


1. Any eres of Elevation under 45 degrees, 
being given; What degree above 45 degrees, 
will a the fame Horizontal Diftance ? Suppofe 


12 degrees: I look againft £2 in the Table, and | 


fiid 4361, which I’ lock for beyond 45 degrees, 
and find ir againft 76 degrees 57 minutes. So I 
conclude, a Piece charged with the fame quantity 
of the fame Powder, and the fame Ball put to 
either 12 degrees, or 76 degrees 57 minutes of 
Elevation, will range the Shot to the fame Hori- 
zontal Diftance. 


H 
io), 2, 3, ‘and 4 Parts of Powder, and the 
fame Ball, and put to thofe degrees of Ele- 
vation, if the upper and lower Ranges be 
~ equal, there is no fenfible Refiftance of the 

Medium. 


Il. Fume the sth. 1677. on Wimbleton-Heath, 
I charged the Mortar-piece with 4 Ounces of 
Powder, and put it to 15 degrees of Elevation ; 
it ranged the Ball to the Horjzontal Diftance of 


659 Paces ; with that, I would hit a Mark with || 
the tame Piece, Ball, and quantity. of Powder, |. 


at the Horizontal Diftance of roco Paces: Then 
as. €59 is to 1000, fo is 5261 the Tabular Num- 
ber of 15 degrees to 7983, which gives in the 
Table 25 degrees 47 minutes, and 63 degrees 


16 minutes, to hit a Mark atthe Horizontal Di- 


ftance of ro0o Paces, 


TIL Feb. the rath. 167%. on Wimbleton- Heath, || 


a. Piece whofe Length of its Chafe is 18 Inches, 
ee Diameter of Bore 3 Inches, charged with 8 

unces of Powder, and laid to io degrees of 
Elevation, ranged its Shot to the Horizontal 


Diftance of 805 Paces: With that I would hit a J. 


Mark at the Horizontal Diftance of 2112 Paces ; 
that is, 2 Englifb Miles. Then as 805 is to! 


2412, fois 3734, thé Tabular Number at yo de_| 


rees, t0. 9797, which gives in the Table! 38°de- 
rees, qi minutes, and 50 degrees 25 minutes, to 
hic a Mark atthe Horizontal Diftance of 2112 
Paces, viz. 2 Englifh Miles. 


| N. B. Since this, our Excellent Mathematical 
| \Inftrument-maker, Mr. John, Rowley, (whofe 


Shop is by St. Dunftan’s’ Church in Fleet-ftreet) | 


~ hath contrived this Table on a’ Scale of Box, 

“where, by fliding: only a fiducial’ Edge “of 

.. Brafs over the Diagonals of the..Diftance re- 
| * quired, both the Elevations, upper and lower, 
' are fhewn at the fame time. 


hoor 
» 


t 


ere Note, Suppofe a Piece: be charged with | 
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Mr. Anderfon gives us alfo the following TABLE. 
of the Requifite Weight of Powder for all Mortars, 


Ine Docim. Pounds. Ounces. 
OG: fe) 13 
6. iY 1 € OL 
me ° Ty oF 
”. ¢ I. 5 ae) 
8. ° 23 fore} 
8.  ¢ zi 06 
9. fo) ed: 14 
Qs. y 3- 06 
10. ° 3. biel 
10. 5 CAL 08 
Il. ° ce 03 
II. 5 CG; If 
12. axe) 6. 12 
12 5 9 10 
13. fo) 8. 09 
133 5 9. 10° 
T4. (o) 10. 11g 
14. Ky II. TAK 
KE fe) 13! 03 
Ig. 5 I4. O09 
16. fo) 16. 16 
16. 5 17: 9 
17. oe I9- 03 
17." Y 20. ay 
18. oO 22 127 
18. 5. 24. Ir 
19. ° 26. r3 
TORT tae eg 28, 14 
20. Oo. 31y 04. 


The Ufe of this TABLE is Plain and Eafie. 


If you would know the Quantity of Powder: 
requifite to load a Mortar of .15 Inches Diame. 
‘ter; againft 15 Inches-you"have 13 Pounds ¢ 
‘Ounces, and that is the true Weight of Powder: 
‘required. ‘ 


I 
MORTGAGE, in Law, fignifies a Pawn ‘of 
\Land, or Tenements, or any thing moveable, laid’ 
‘or bound for Money borrowed, to be the Credi- 
tors forever, if the Money be not paid at the Day 
agreed upon: And the Creditor holding Land, 


| or Tenement upon this Bargain, is called Tenant 


in Mortgage. He that pledgeth this Pawn or 
‘Gage, is called the Morttgager, and he that rakethi 
it} the Mortgagee. ' Ws 
MORTIFY. The Chymifts fay a Thing ‘is 
Mortify’d, when its outward Form ds altered or! 
deftreyed, as particularly when Mercury, or any. 
other Metal is diffolved in an Acid Adenftruum, 
Sometimes they fay alfo, that Spirits are Morti- 
fied, when they are mix’d with fuch Things as 
deftroy their Strength, and hinder their Opera-, 


tion! 
__MORT- 
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MORTMAINE, a Term in Law, fignifying an 


Alienation of Lands and Tenements to any Guild, 
their Succeffors, as Bi- 
Parfens, Vicars, €c. which may not be done 
without the King’s Licence, and the Lord of the 
Manor, or of the King alone, if it be immedi- 


Corporation, or Fraternity, 
fhops, 


ately holden of him. 


MORTUARY, is a Gift left by a Man at his 
Death, to his Parifh-Church, for the recompence 
of his Perfonal Tythes and Offerings, not duly paid 
A Mortuary is not properly and 


in his Life-time. 
originally due to an Ecclefiaftical Incumbent from 
any, but thofe only of his own Parith. But by 
Cuftom in fome Places of this Kingdom, they are 


paid to the Parfons of other Parithes, as the Corps 


pafles through them. 

- MOSAICK Mork, was anciently ufed only in 
Pavements, and began in Rome about Sylla’s time 5 
who made a Pavement of Adofaick Work at Pre- 
nefie inthe Temple of Fortune, about 170 Years 
before Chrift. 


Figures made or reprefented by 
Stones, or rather pieces of Stone of different Co- 
lours ; by the variety of which, many Curious 
Figures may be wrought, Afterward it came to 
be+in Fafhion for the Infides of 
Rooms ; and now adays they work it with Shells, 
or {mall Pieces of Glafs varioufly Colour’d and Fi- 
gured : ’Tis a very pleafant and a lafting Orna- 
ment, when ‘tis curionfly and excellently done. 
MOTHER Tongues, in Latin, Matrices Lin- 
gue, are fuch Languages as feem to have no De- 
pendance upon, Derivation from, or Affinity with 
oneanother. "Tis a Conjecture commonly recei- 
ved, That at the Confufion of Languages at the 
Tower of Babel, there were formed 70, or 72 {e- 
verally diftin@é Languages : But Bifhop Wilkins 
thinks ‘tis probable there were not fo many, and 
that at the firft Difperfion, Men did not divide 
into fo many Colonies, But now the Languages 
ufed in the World, do far exceed that Number : 
If you will believe Pliny and Strabo, there was a 
Town in Colchos called Diofeuria, to which Men 
of three hundred Nations, and as many feveral 
Languages, did refort for Trading. Some of the 
American Hiftorians relate, That in every 80 
Miles of that vaft Country, and alfo in almoft 
every particular Valley of Peru, the Inhabitants had 
a diftinét Language or Mother-Tongue by them- 
felves. And Purchas tells us, Pilgr. Lib. 8, Sect. 4. 
Cap. 1. That by Converfe and Enquiry, in the 
Northern Parts of America, about Florida, he found 


more than tooo different Languages amongft the- 


Inhabitants of thofe Places. 

Fofeph Scaliger affirms there are no more than 
Eleven Mother-Tongues ufed in Europe 5 of 
which Four are of more general and large Ex- 
tent, and the otherSeven of a narrower Compafs 
and Ufe. 


1. The Greek, which was anciently of very 
great Extent, not only in Europe, but in Afia and. 
Africk coo, where feveral Colonies of that Nation 
were planted ; by which Difperfion and Mixture 
with other People, it did degenerate inte feveral 
Diaieds. Befides thofe Four that are commonly 
noted, the Doric, Ionic, Aolic, Attic, Herodotus 
doth mention Four feveral Dialects of the Ionic. 
The Inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete had 
each of them fome Peculiarity in their Language : 


It was called Litho/trcton, in Greek 
only a Scone Pavement ; but it is underftood of 
inlaying of {mall 


the Walls of 


MOT : 
And the prefent Coptic or Agyptian feems 
fram the Words ene Cadi to be 4 Hea 
of thisFamily, and was probably {pread amoneft 
that People in the Days of Alexander the Great, 
upon his conquering of them ; tho’ fome conceive 
that there were at leaft 3o00o4Families of Greeks: 
planted in that Country long before his Time. 


2. The Latin, tho’ this be much of ita Deri- 
vation from the Greek, (of which the now French, 
Spanifh, and Italian, are feveral Off-{prings and 
Derivations) had anciently Four feveral Dialects, 
as Petrus Crinitus fhews out of Varro, 


3. The Teutonic or German, is now diftinguith- 
ed into Upper and Lower. The Upper hath two 
notable Dialects : 1. The Danifls, Scandian, ot 
perhaps the Gothic ; to which belongs the Lan- 
guage ufed in Denmark, Norway, Swedeland, and 
Ifand, 2, The Saxon, to which appertain the fe- 
veral Languages of the Englifh, the Scotch, the 
Frifians, and thofe on the North of Elve. 


_ 4. The Sclavonicis extended, tho’ with fome Va- 
riation, through many large Territories, Adufcovia, 
Poland, Bohemia, Vandalia, Croatia, Lithuania, 
Dalmatia ; and is {aid to be the Vulgar Language 
ufed amongit Sixry feveral Nations. 


The Languages of leffer Extent, are, 


1. The Albanefé, or Old Epirotic, now ufed in 
the Mountainous Parts of Epirus. 


2. The European Tartar, ot Scythian, from 
which fome conceive our Ivi/p to have had its 
Original. 

As for the Turkifb Tongue, that is originally 
no other but the Afiatich Tartar mixed with 
Armenian and Perfian, fome Greek, and much 
Arabic, 


3. The Hungarian, ufed in the greateft Part 
of that Kingdom. 


4. The Finnic ufed in Finland and Lapland: 


5. The Cantabrian, ufed amongft the Bifcainers 
who live near the Ocean onthe Pyrene Hills, bor+ 
dering both upon France and Spain, 


6. The Ivifh, in Ireland, and from thence brought 
over into fome Parts of Scotland; tho’ Mr. Cam- 
den would have this to be a Derivation from the 
Welflo. . 


4. The. Old. Gaulifh or Britifl, which is yet 


preferved in Wales, Cornwal, and Britain in France. 


To this Number Mr, Brerewood doth add Four 
othets, v#2. : 


1. The Arabick, now ufed in the fteep Mouns 
tains of Granata ; which yet is a Dialect from the 
Hebrew, and not a Mother-Tongue. 

4, The Cauchian, in Eaft-Friefland. 

3. The Irian, in the Ifle of Veggias 


4. The Fazygian, on the North-fide of Hungary. 
Ruese MOTION, 
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MOTION, is a continual and fucceffive Mu- 
tation or Change of Place. All Motion may be 
confider’d either Abjlutely or Relatively,  Abjc- 
lite Motion is the Change of the Locus Abfilutus 
of any moving Body, and therefore its Celerity 
will be meafured by the Quantity of the Al/o- 
lute Space, which the Moveable hath run through- 
But Relative Afotion is a Mutation of the Rela- 
rive ot Vulgar Place of the moving Body, and 
fo hath its Celeriry accounted or meafured by 
the Quantity of Relative Space which the Move- 
able runs over. 

All Motion is of it felf re@tilinear, ‘or made 
according to ftrait Lines, with the fame conftant 
uniform Velocity, if no external Caufe make any 
Alteration in its Direction. d 

If a Body, moving uniformly, and with the 
fame Degree of Velocity, pafs over two Spaces, 
the Times of the Motions will be as the Spaces ; 
as is very plain to him that will confider it, 

If a Body move through two Spaces in equal 
Times, thofe Spaces will be to one another as the 
Velocities of the Motions, 
~ J£ two Bodies move uniformly, but with un- 
equal Velocities, through the fame Space, the 
Times will be as the Velocities. 
~ If two Bodies, moving uniformly, go with un- 
equal Velocities, the Spaces which will be paft 
over by them in unequal Times, will be to one 
another in a Ratio compounded of that of the 
Velocities and that of the Times, Galileus, de 
Motu Local. Dial. 3. Giorn, terza. 

If any Bodies are impelled upwards by diffe- 
rent Forces, they will be raifed to different Heights ; 
which Heights will be to one another as the 
Squares of their Velocities. 

And if Bodies fall from different Altitudes, the 
Celerities will be to one another as the Squares of 
fuch Altitudes. 


Quantity of the Motion is dowb/e in the Former ; 
but if the Velocity be alfo double, then the 
Quantity of the Motion is Quadruple of thar of 
the latter. Newton's Princip. 

The Quantity of Motion, which is found by ta- 
hing either the Sum of Motions made the fame way, 
or the Difference of thofe which are made contrary 
ways, is not at all changed by the AGion of Bodies 
one upon another. For Action and Reacticn are 
always equal, (by Law 3.) wherefore (by Law 2.) 
they muft needs produce equal Changes in the 
Motions towards contrary Parts : Wherefore, if the 
Motions be both according to the fame Directi- 
on, whatfoever is added to the Body to be moved, 
or which is forced to give place, is fubducted 
from the Body which moves, or drives away the 
other ; fo thar the Sum remains the fame as be- 
fore. Butif the Bodies meet with contrary Di- 
rections, there muft be an equal Subftraction of 
the Motion of each, and confequently the Diffe- 
rence of the Motions made towards the contrary 
parts, willremain the fame. Suppofe the Sphe- 
rical Body Ato be thrice as big as B, and of the 
like Figure. Let A have two Degrees of Velocity, 
and B purfue it with ten Degrees of Velocity : 
Wherefore the Quantity ef the Motion of Ato B, 
is as6 to 10; therefore the Sum of the Motions 
of bothis 16. Suppofe then Bto overtake A, and 
to give it 3, 4, or 5 Degrees of Velocity 3; ‘tis 
plain it muft lofe juft as much it felf: Where- 
fore A will go on with 9, 10, 11 Parts of Veloci- 
ty ; and B will follow after with 7, 6, or ¢. Sothar 
the Sum will ftill be 16 ; and thus will it always 
be. Idem. 

Mr. Kei/, in his LeGiones Phyfice, proves this 
diftinétly, by branching of it into two Theorems, 
See p. 127+ 


Which THE ORE M S are thefe, 


I: If one Body ftrike againft another, whether at 
refi, or moving mcre flowly, according to the 
fame Dire&lion with the Former ; then will 
the Sum of the Motion in both Bodies towards 
the fame Parts, remain the very fame as before 


Sich flriking one againfi another, 


MOTION; dts Laws. 


The Incomparable Sir Ifaac Newton gives but 
thefe Three Laws of Motion, which may be truly 
called Laws of Nature. 


1, That every Body will continue in its Srate,} A B 
either of Reft, or Motion uniformly forward in} ©| {|—-——} 0] fas 
a Right Line, unlefs it be made to change thar oy Ke bid Deore FE G 


State by fome Force impreffed upon it. 


Let the Body A move according to the Di- 
rection CD, and in its way ftrike againft the 
Body B ; which fuppofe to be either at reft, or 
moving on more flowly than A, and according 
to the fame Direction with it: I fay, the Sum of 
the Motions in both Bodies, towards the fame 
Parts, that is from C towards D, will be the 
fame as before. Let C D exprefs the Motion of 
A from Cto D3; andif B be in Motion too, let 
E F exprefs its Motion the fame way. Then 
will the Sum of both Motions be expreffed by 
CD-+-EF. But becaufe Action and Reaction 
are always equal, and towards Contrary Parts ; 
if F G exprefs the Motion impreffed on B by the 
Stroak of A; DK, equal ro ir, muft exprefs 
the Motion impreffed on A by the Stroak of B, 
with a contrary Direction from D towards C. 
Wherefore fince DK — FG, C K will exprefs 
the Motion of the Body A after the Shock, and 
E.G the Motion of B.; and therefore the _ 

te) 


2. That the Change of Motion is proportion- 
able to the moving Force impreffed ; and is al- 
ways according to the Direction of that Right 
Line in which the Force is impreffed. 


3. That Reaétion is always equal and contrary 
to Action ; or, which is all one, the mutual Acti- 
ons of two Bodies cone upon another are equal, 
and directed towards contrary Parts: As when! 
one Body preffes and draws another, “tis as muchj. 
prefled or drawn by that Body. | 


The Quantity of any Motion is difcoverable 
by the joint Confideration of the Quantity of 
Matter in, and the Velocity of the moving Bo- 
dy : For the Motion of any Whole, is the Sum 
of the Motions of all the Parts. And confequent- 
ly if a Body be twice as great as another, and 
-be moved with an equal Degree of Velocity, the 


MO MOT 

of both will be CK-FEG. Bur fince FG is 
fuppofed = K D, if you add C K and EF to 
both, EG-+ CK muff be equal to CD -+-EF. 
Wherefore the Sum of the Motions of both is the 
fame as at firft. 

And if F G be equal to C D, the Points K and 
C muft be coincident ; that is, CK will be = 0, 
and confequently the Body A, after the Occurle 
or Shock, will be quite at eft. But if FG be 
greater than C D, the Point K muft be found 
{omewhere beyond or to the Left Hand of C5; 
and the Motion of A will become changed _to- 
wards the contrary Parts, and the Sum of the Mo- 
tions towards G will be as EG—CK: And 
pecaufe FG = CK, add to both EF—CK, 
and it will be thar E F —- FG —C K, (. e.) 
RG — CK =2EF+DK— CK, (2. e) 
EF -+- CD. From whence ‘tis plain that the 
Sum of the Motions towards the fame Parts 
(which in this Cafe is their Difference towards 
contrary Parts) continues the fame after the Shock 
as before. 


but C K reprefents the Motion of A after i uu 
Wherefore CA is the Sum of the Motion in bathe 
eae towards G. 

If F G had been €qual to C D, then the Poi 
K and C would be coincident, and the Men. 
of A will be quite deftroyed, (i. e.) after rhe Shock 
A will be perfectly ar reft, and C A will be equal 
to EG. ; 

But if F G be grearer than C D, the Point K 
‘will fall to the Left Hand of C, and the Motion 
of the Body A will be from C towards K. But 
(becaufle FG —=DK, and FE — DH) KH 
= EG ; wherefore taking C K from both, CH 
muft be equal to EG — CK; which reprefents 
the Sum of the Motions made towards the fame 
Parts, and their Difference towards contrary ones 
after the Shock : Wherefore the Sum of the Mo- 
tions towards the fame Parts remains the fame af- 
ter, as before the Shock, 


Our Excellent Mathematician Dr. Wallis, 
ina Letter to the Famous Mr. Olden- 
burgh, Secretary of the Royal Society, 
gives the following Short Account of 
the Laws of Motion, Nov. 26. 1688. 
And intimated, that they were made 
Publick Eight Months before, at the 
Meeting of the Royal Society, 


COR. After the fame manner it will appear, 
if many Bodies, moving with the fame Direction, 
fhould ftrike againft one another, the Sum of their 
Motion, after that, will be the fame as before. 


IL. If Two Bodies move towards each other with 
‘exaGly contrary Direéttions, the Sum of their 
Motions towards the fame Parts (which is all 
one as the Difference of them towards contrary 
Parts) will continue the fame after the Shock 


1. If any Agent, as A, produce any Efiect, as 
as before it. 


E ; then an Agent, as 2 A, will produce an Effect, 
as2E 3 3 A, as3E, Sc. ceteris paribus, And 
univerfally, if om be put for the Exponent of the 
Power, m A, asm E, 


A 
©|—|——-|—|_ | 
Gne H DFE 


| 


B 
| 
E G 2. Wherefore if any Force, as V (which ftands 
for Vis) move any Weight, Mats, or Body, asP ; 
the Force, which is as m V, fhall move m P, ce- 
teris paribus ; viz. with the fame Celerity, or 


through the fame Space in the fame Time. 


Let the Body A move from C towards D, and 
let C Dexprefs ns Line of Motion ; and let the 
Body B be moving at the fame time with a 
quite contrary Direction from E to F, and let 
E F exprefs irs Motion. Let DH be fuppofed 
equal to E F; fo hall CH, which is the Diffe- 
sence of their Motion towards contrary Parts, ex-! 
prefs the Sum of the Motions made towards G.. 
1 fay then, that the fame C H is the Sum of their 
Motions towards G, as well after the Shock as 
before ir: For after the Shock, fuppofe the Mo- 
tion of Bto be changed, and to be now towards 
G, and let the Line E G reprefent it ; wherefore 
the Force impreffed upon B after the Shock, and 
which carries ir towards G, will be equal to the 
Sum of the Motions E F and G F, and confe+ 
quently be expreffed by F G: For in that Right 
Line, the Motion E F, towards F, is deftroyed ; 
and the new one, B G, towards G, produced. 
But now fince the impulfive Force in both Bo- 
dies ats equally towards contrary Parts, if DK 
be made equal to FG, this {hall reprefent the 
Force impreffed on the Body A, and carry it in 
a contrary Direction to its former Morion : So 
thar if the Line of Motion DK, be taken from 
the Line CD, there will remain C.K reprefent- 
ing the true Motion:of A towards G. But be- 
eanfe DK —— B.G,end DH = FE; DK 
DH (i. e. KH) = FG—FE (i, ¢.) E.G: And 6, Since as on] Here nie bar mnaPL, 
confequently fince KH = EG, KH will repre- |:, 3 pale Tee ee 
fent the Motion of the Body B, after the Shock ; Briana) elias aNaeraph +1 7 Ms ni?’ 


3. If the Force in the given Time T, move 
any Weight thro’ the Space or Length L, in the 
Time # T, it fhall move it thro’ the Space  L. 


4. Wherefore’ if the Force V, in the Time T, 
move any Weight, as P thro’ the Length or Space 
L, the Force m V in the Time » T, fhall move m P 
thro’ the Space » L+: And confequently as V T, 
(the ReGtangle under the Force and Time) is to 
P L the Rectangle under the Weight and Di- 
ftance:: Soismn V I, to mu:P L. 


5. Since the Degrees of Celerity are proporti- 
onable to the Lengths. run‘over in the {ame Time, 
or, (which is the fame thing), are proportionable 
to the Times taken up in. pailing over fuch 


Lengths : Therefore it will be, as —q-. C :3 


I 
Lm bs 
= ee That is, the Degtees of Celerity 


will be in a Ratio compounded direétly of the 
Lengths, and Reciptocally of the Times. 


‘That -is, 


V.PG 
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V.PC::mV.mPC=mP x by C 5 foyus = 
P x by mC. 


3. That is, if the Force V be able to move 
the Weight P, according to the Celerity C ; then 
will the Force m V, move the fame Weight P, in 
the Celerity mC; or with the bare Celerity C, 
the Weight m P : Or, in one word, it will be 
able to move any Weight with that Celerity, if 
the Pfoduct of the Weight friultiplied by the Ce- 
lerity, be m PC. 


g. And on this depends the Redfon of the 
Conftruction of all manner of Engines and Ma.- 
chines, for facilitating of Motion, viz, That in 
whatever Proportion the Weight be encreafed, 
the Celerity be decreafed accordingly : From 
whence it comes thar the Product of the Celeri- 
ty multiplied by the Weight, for moving the 
fame Force, is always the fame, viz.V:PC:: 


N.mP-+ —-C: That is, P C, 


9. If the Weight P, by the Force V, carried 
according to the Celerity C, ftrike directly a- 
gainft the Weight m P ; which, tho’ fuppofed at 
reft, yet is capable of being moved ; both the 
Bodies after the ftroak, will be carried with the 
1+m 

I 
Force is impelled to move the greater Body, the 
Celerity of ir will be leffened after the fame Ra- 

9 ee 1+ m I 
#0; orzo VEEP Cie We ; a3 meee Cc 
== PC. And therefore the Impetus, (or Product 
of the Weight multiplied by the Celerity) of the 


other will be mee C ; and of the Remain- 


Celerity C. For, by reafon the fame 


ing one ae m PC, 


to. If againft the Weight P, moved by the 
Force V, with the Celerity C, another Weight 
or Body fhall ftrike directly, moving the fame 
way, but with greater Celerity : As {uppofe the 
Weight m P, with the Celerity 2 C, (which there- 
fore will be carried forward with the Force mn 
V:) After this, they will both move forward 


with the Celerity Sette C. 
For, V:P C::mnVimnPC::VemnV 
qe) tae P C: whichis equal to 


J 
<P ey Poa . 

And therefore the Impetus of the Preceeding 
Body will be 1+ ™" DC. and of the follow- 
I+ ™m 
r-emn 

bas mPC, 


ri. If the Weights or Bodies are carried con- 
trary ways, they will meet, and mutually ftrike 
again{ft each other, j 

Suppofe the Weight P, carried by the Force V, 
with the Celeriry C, towards the Right Hand ; 
and the Weight m P with the Celerity  C, 
(and confequently carried by the Force mn V) 
toward the Left Hand : Then may the Impetus, 


ing, 


-vitation of heavy Bodies, which defcend Oblique: 


MOT 


Direétion, and Celeriry of each be thus calcula- 
ted. 

The Body which moved towards the Right 
Hand, if the other had been at reft, would have 


nea C, (by the 9th ;) 


and confequently the Impetus = mCP, 


given it the Celerity 


of moving to the Right Hand ; and would have 


retained to ic felf the fame Celerity, and the 
Impetus é : = mPC, alfo towards the Right 


Hand, And the other Body, carried toward the 
Left Hand, would, if the former had been ar reft, 


mn 
5, C.; and there- 


have given it the Celerity : 


mn : 
fore the Impetus — n™ P C, towards the 


Left Hand, by the fame Reafon ; and it would 
have retained to its felf the fame Celerity, and 
mn 


ee mPC alfo toward 


therefore the Impetus 
the Left Hand. 


Wherefore fince the Motion was made both 
ways, the Aggregate of the Impetus of the for- 


mer Body, will arife out of the Impetus 
Es, PC to the Right, and 7" PC to the 


Left: And therefore in reality, ic will move ei- 
ther to the Right or Left, according as that or this 
is greater, and by an Impetus, which is the Dif- 
ference between thofe 2 Impetus’s. That is, Sup- 
pofing -+- to fignifie to the Right Hand, and — to 


: I 
the Left, the Impetus will be ree PC — 


Io" m 7 
P, 


1 -+-- m 


nin 
1-m 
And the Celeriry will be ; 


wards the Right or Left Hand, according as 1 or 
mn is the greater Quantity.) 


PC, which is equal to 


And in like manner the Impetus of the other 
Body, which firft moved towards the Left Hand, 


Will be tee i PD Cee eee C00 


Ip m 1-+- 

mn mPC. And the Celerity will be 
Im 

ee C, and the Direction to the Right or, 


I . 
Left Hand, according ast, orm m, is the grea- 
ter Quanuty. 


19. But if the Bodies neither move on in the 
fame way directly, nor directly contrary to one 
another, but do encounter one another Oblique- 
ly ; then the preceeding Calculus muft be mode- 
rated, according tothe Meafure of that Obliqui- 
ty: And the Impetus of the Body ftriking Ob- 
liquely, is to the Impetus it would have had, if 
it had gone directly :: as the Radius to the Se- 
cant of the Angleof the Obliquity. 

Which Confideration duly applied to the for- 
mer Calculus, will determine with what Impetus, 
Celerity, and Direction, the Obliquely encoun- 
tring Bodies fhall move afterward. 

And there is the very fame Ratio of the Gra- 


¥ 


— mn ; 
FES SFT C; (and TtO- 


ly to their Gravitation, fuppofing them to have 


defcended perpendicularly ; as we elfewhere de- 
monitrate, 


13. If the Bodies, which thus encounter or itrike 
one againft another, ate not infinicely hard (as 
hath hitherto been {uppofed) but do yield fome- 
thing to.the Stroke, bur yet fo as that by a Spring, 


of Blaftick Force, they can recover theit Figure or | 


Péfition again: It may happen from hence, that 


thofe Bodies may rebound back from one another | 


mutually, which otherwife would have moved on 
together; (and this more or lefs, according to the 
Quantity of the Elafticity) 
exceed the Progreffive. — 


In Motions which'afe accelerated and retarded, 
the Impetus in each Moment is to be efteemed that 
which agtées to the degree of Celerity then acqui- 
red, But when the Motion is: made in a Curve 
Line, thatis to be accounted the Line of Direction 
of the Motion in each Moment, which 1s truly the 
‘Tangent to the Curve inthat Point. And if when 


a Pendulum) the Impetus is to be eftimated in 
each Point, according to both the Degree of Acce- 


leration, and the Obliquity of the Tangent there. | 


Philofoph. TranfaG. N. 4°. ' 


Be 

An Account of the Laws of Motion, in Bodies 
ftriking one againft another, you have alfo from 
the famous Mr. Hugens, in Philof. Tranfadt. N. 46. 


“Mr. John Keil, Jate of Baliol-College zn 
Oxon, in bis Book called, Introductio 
ad veram Phyficam, gives the follow- 
ing Theorems about the Quantity of 
Motion, and the Spaces palled over by 
the Moving Body, and which he there 
plainly demonftrates. 


1. In comparing the Motions of Bodies, if the 
Quantity of Matter'be'the fame, the Moments, or 
Quantities of Motidn, will always be as the Vie- 
locities, and wice verfa, if the Moments are as the 
Velocities, the‘Quantity of Matter in the Moving 
Bodies, is always the {ame. 


2. If the Celerities are equal, the Moments, ‘or 
Quantitiés‘of Motion, will bé as the Qaantities of 
Marrer_; or if the Moving Bodies are Homoge- 
neous, as their Magnitudes. Seas td 

“Arid if the Monrénts are as the Quantities of 
Muttér, the Velocities ‘will be equal. . 


“3. In comparing ‘the Morions'of any Bodies, the 
Ratio of the Moments is compounded of the 'Rutio’s 
of the Quantities of Matter, and the Celerities, 


Seée'the Word Moment. 


__ 4. In comparing the Motions of any Moving’ 
Bodies, the Ratio of the Celerities is compounded 
of the Ratio: of ‘their Moments ditéctly, and of 
their Quantity of Matter reciprocally, 


5. Ifthe Celérities of any Moving Bodies are 
equal, the Spacés paffed over, will be direétly as’ 
, the Times in which the Motions are made. 


viz. if the Elaftick Force | 


MOT 


And coniequently, if the Times are as the Spa- 


ces, the Celerities muft be equal. 


6. If the Times are equal, the Spaces paffed 


through, will be as the Velocities, and confequently, 
if the Spaces:are as the Velocities, the Times will 


be equal. 


4a-"P hte Diftances, or Lengths run, are ina Ras 


tio compounded of the Ratio's of the Times and 


Celerities ; fo that Spaces or Diftances moved thro’, 
may be confider’d as Rectangles, under the Times 
and the Celerities, , 
Wherefote ifthe Spaces, or Diftances run; be 
equal, the Rectangle tinder the Celerity and Time 
of one Moveable, will be equal to that under the 
Celerity and Time-of the.other: And therefore, 


| becaufe equal Rectangles with unequal Sides, have 
|theit Sides reciprocally proportionable (14. ¢6 Ea- 


clid.) as Celerity is to Celerity $. fo reciprocally 
fhall Time be to Time; and confequently, when 
the Spaces are equal, the Times will be recipré- 


rve In , cally as the Celerities. 
the Motion, being ‘eithér accelerated. or retarded, | 
is made in a Curve Line (as in the Vibrations of} 


. 8. ThéRatio of the Times is always. compoun- 


ded of the Ratio of the Spaces paffedsover; diredti¥, 


and of che Celerities reciprocally. 


The Incomparable Sir Isaac. NewTon, 
thus expreffes thefe Two. laff Theo- 


When the Celerity is.given, thé Space paffed 
through will be as the Time ; and the ‘I'ime being. 
given, the Space isias the Celerity : Wherefore if 
neither be. given, the Space will be as the Celerity 


and Time conjunctly. 


When the Celerity is given, the Time is diredtly. 
as the Space moved through 5 and the Space being 
given, the Time is reciprocally as the Celerity : 
Wherefore if neither be given, the Time is as the 
Space directly, and asthe Celeriry reciprocally. 


Hence ‘tis plain, the Motions of all Bodies are 
as the Rectangles under the Velocities, and the 
‘Quantities of Matter: wherefote the Matter and 
Celerity of Motion being given, the Momentum or 
‘(Quantity of Motion.is given : And if rhe Moment 
and Matter be given, the Celerity is given by divid- 
ing the Adoment by the Quantity of AZatter, v. gr. 
Let the Quantity of Matter be 4, the Celeriry c, 
andthe Moment wr: ;then will.ew ==, and c == 
m1 m 
— anda= — . 

a c. ‘ 

Alfo fince the, Space, paffed over, or through, is 
always proportional to the--Rectangle under the 
Velocity and the Time; let the Space be == S, 
the Time == Tj and the Celeriry as-before == C 


Then will S = CT, and C= 2 oi Ta 


ale: 


And fince alfo m== ae, mwill be equal to 

Or, if T be giveh, m = 45S, d 
Hence alfo mayivbe concluded, That if rwoi 
Bodies are moved with equal Velocities, the Mo- 
iments Will beastie Quantity of Matter imi¢ach ; 
and wice werfa, the: Quantity of Matrer asathe 
Moments: Wherefore if Bodies Of..equal Bulk« 
are found to have! vinequal.Maments, \ar Quantimes - 
OL 


eee vt Ou 


3 Oba. va 


ee eeasc 0 oe a 


of Motion, the Quantities of Matter muft be un- 
equal; and confequently, that which hath the leaft 
Moment, muft have more of Pores ot Vacuities in- 
terfperfed than the other. 

For Inftance: If two Globes, one of Lead and 
the other of Cork, having equal Bulks, are moved 
with equal Swiftnefs ; fince the Quantity of Mo- 
tion in the former, or its Force to move other Boe 
dies, will be much greater than in the latter ; it’s 
plain there muft be many more Pores or Vacuities 
in thisy than in that. 


Mr. Varignon’s Laws and Proportions 
about Motion. 


1, In all kind of Motions whatever, Rowling, 
Sliding, ‘Uniform, Accelerated, or Retarded, in 
Right Lines, or in Curves, &Jc. The Sum of the 
Forces which produce the Motion of all Parts of its 
Duration, is always proportionable to the Sum of the 
Paths, or Lines, which all the Points of the moving 
Body defcribe. 


2. There is more Force required to make a Body 
Rowl, or Revolve, (as fuppofe 2 truly Spherick Bow! 
on a mathematical Plane) than to make it Glide 
along with the fame Celerity. 


3. In all Gliding or Sliding Motions, whether 
Uniform, Accelerated, or Retarded, &c. The Force 
in the whole is always proportional to the Produé of 
the Mafs (or Quantity of Matter) multiplied by the 
Path or Line defcribed by the Centre of Gravity of 
the moving Body. 


4. The Produé& of the Duration of all Uniform 
Motions, multiplied by the Force which began the 
Motion, is always proportionable to the Produét made 
by the Path, or Eine of Motion multiplied by the 
Mafi or Quantity of Adatter in the moving Body. 


Let B, J. ftand for the Body moved. 
for the Adafz, or Quantity of 


9m. 

Matter in it. 

Si: for Space, or Diftance moved 
through. 

vag for the Zime in which the Mo- 
tion is made. 

eT) for the Force producing the Mo- 
tion. 

Cre. for the Celerits of the Motion. 


Then I fay, FT: f+ :: MS: ms, of any two 
Bodies in Motion. Then 


ema: fies M Si shehm s°T. 
eS fet m seks 
Neon see ET sie F ess, 
F Im: fe™M. 


6. If F=f, then fhall 


T:it*::MS:ms, 
Mims::T 3s: Se 
S:s5::Tm:Me. 


_ And reciprocally, Whenever T #, M m, Ss, are 
in any of thefe Proportions, Zhen are the Forces 


which move the Bodies equal ; which is the General | F 


- Principle of all Des Cartes’s Staticks. 


y. If T = 4, then hhall 


Fe fi et:, MS sions 
M:m::Fs :fS. 
Sins cesel. mm: ¢.M 


And fo reciprocally, If F, M, or S, be im the 
Proportions, The Times will be equal. And from 
this may the Laws of all Machines be demonftra- 
ted afcer Des Cartes his manner. 


g. If M == ™, then will 
F:f::Se:sT 
S:s::Fm:fM 
Te cieS f Gis F 


And reciprocally, If thefe Proportions be dif- 
covered, Then the Maffes are equal. 
ae ies then will 
F:f:: Me‘: mT 
Dison ie, Bs fee 
T:t::Mf:mF 
And reciprocally, If fuch Proportions ate found, 
The Spaces are equal. 
10, If F: f:: ue sh 


Then will 


S:s 
Diseh cas § M:m 
And reciprocally, 


‘ Stites 
i Ts Fe M:m 


Then will 
M: m 
Fags Si: ” 


um. If Fe f2:T 4 


M:m::FEs: ff S::TTs:t##S 
S:s 2:2FFm:ff M::TTm:ttM 
M Sus ones BUF otfF on ct Lok 42.88 


And reciprocally, If the Maffes of the Bodies 
moved, or the Spaces run through, or the Products 
of the Maffes, by the Spaces, (that is, the Quan- 
tity of Motion in the Bodies B and 6) are as in thefe 
Proportions, then are the Forces to one another as 
the Times. 


Then 


And this obferve alfo for a Principle to explain 
Machines and Engines, as above in Numbers 
6and 7. 

12. 1fM:m::S:5) Then 

F fortSSerssT::MMet:amT 
“Tit 2: SSfissFi:MMf:mmF 

Tifer: SS sss 2::MM imm 


- 
. 
: 


And ~* 


_ directly, by the Spaces taken Reciprocally, are as 


REI SE 2 a a a 
M O ~~ MOT 


And Reciprocally, if the Forces, or the Times, 
ot the Predué of the Forces by the Times, are as 
in thefe Proportions ; then the Maffes are as the 
Spaces rua thro’. 


18. In general, 


© 


Glee 2 gi) or ete 
: t shes 

13. If F: frim: Ma Then ; 
Ys 19,71. . f 5 
T2t:: MMS: mms ir ff StEFS. gpl Henialtonig the, general 
S « 


Ost nm Tee MMe SEPT oe Tevscaie 
TsitS:: MMimm :: ff : FF. Bike Gh gerry 
Ree : 
And Reciprocally,.If the Times or the Spaces ee : ficial ab 
run thro’, or the Products of the Times taken oF nie Kells f M: 


in thefe Proportions ; then the Forces fhall be ely 
to one another in a Reciprocal Ratso of the rl ae 
Mafles. 20 Ifa, 

i. If F:f::s:8. Then Ses 
Teh SSG eo Neemes fh fe Miter som. Then fhall 
Mica PEs PRE Bh AE OSS in I 
t+M:Im::FF : ff z: 55 LS ST F f é 

; Sigrs : ¢ 
And Reciprocally, If the Times, or the Maf- t + 


fes, Ae the Products of ae Maffes taken direct- 
ly, the Times taken Reciprocally, are as in nd ; : ealriad 
Be Proporta 3; then the Forces ‘fall be to i a eotiee Eialives a foul ata 
one another in a Reciprocal Ratio of the Spaces} And the Equilibrium will be found always ir 
run thro’. every Machine, where it is made ; asm: M:: 
C:c And this is that which Galileus took for 
the Firft Principle of Staticks. (See Sy/t. Cofm. 
Dialog, 2. Pag. 298, &c. 


uy. If T:¢::m:M. Then 


F:f::MMS:imms::t+S:TTs. 
S-s::F mm: fMM:: FIT :ftt 
eSresFi: TIT 2: ¢t simm : MM. 


And Reciprocally, If the moving Forces, or the 
Spaces run through, or the Product of the Spaces 


taken reciprocally by the Forces taken reciprocal- Then 
ly, are as in thefe Proportions ; the Tinie of the 
Motions fhall be to one another in a Reciprocal Bo: f 2:CC tied 
Ratio of the Matffes of the Bodies moved. So a ad TEM sane 
M. t.m #280 00 4% CG 
ré. lf Tipe: Ps Sede hen T ne ess Sintish 5. 


Fof::SSM:SSm:i:t 2oL 
A cans PES H SASS saeP Tee ha 
Miporake dr Bes Ce PMB ys need 


And Reciprocally, If thefe laft Propofitions até 
true, the firft are fo alfo: 


F:f::Msm 
22. If ie or, then will € = 6 


elper eG otahs, 


And Reciprocally, If the moving Forces, ot the 
Maffes of the Bodies moved, or the Products of 
the Maffes taken reciprocally, by the Forces taken 
reciprocally, are asin thefe Proportions 5 then the 
Times fhall be to one another in a Reciprocal 


Or, 


Ratio of the Spaces run thro’. Boly 321M : 
If Cc: Then fhall 3 : 
Tpede ee fit YT: Then fhall ere. 
M :n-225: 8S. 
Bie f ees Sus 55 
And Reciprocally; 43. Af { : ae : 
; Mim:: Ti fs 
If Mi: m::s:S. Then will aati 
Eee tee Then will 
So that in all Engines, or Machines, having al- Clce::Sm:MS::Fe:f T: 
ways ¢ = T, you ll have Reciprocally F=f. v7z. M:m::S5¢:-5C. 
An Equilibrium where M: M:: 5: S, which is T:2::Fe :fG 
the known Property of the Balance. Si:s::MC:me ® 
As to the Celesities, obferve the following Fe for bc :.+& 


Rules. 
S{f And 


Lot SOR aoc et St: Te ae 


And Reciprocally, If thefe laft Proportions are 
true, the firft are {0 alfo. 


24. IEE oF 5 : t+. Then fhall 
C:cztz:mT:Met. 
T2:t:2:M C:i.m-c. 
M:m::Tc &C. 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerity, or the Maf- 
fes, or the Times, or the Forces, are as in thefe 
Proportions, then the Forces fhall be to one ano- 
ther as the Times ; which was the Principle of 
Galileus, mentioned before in Number 20. 


25. 1f M: m::S:s. Then fhall 
Coxe Base e pee, 
b Sot Pee NN Cac 
Sis 2t2Fe fC 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerities, or the 
Forces, or the Maffes, or the Spaces run thro’, are 
as in thefe Proportions ; then the Maffes of the 
Bodies moved, are to one another as the Spaces 
run thro. 


4G IEF :fismi=M. “Then Cie? pare rss 


‘And Reciprocally, If thefe laft Proportions are 
true, the firft mutt be fo alfo. 


SiS2 ss. 


2328S, Then Cic: tt: TT. 


27. 1f T:t: 


And Reciprocally, 


if Ce: 45$ Then thall T +4: 1S. 
280 df Baths 2.91298, 2Thien 
Crivc sm:SM. 
M:m es:CS 
see S 2 1C Mer cra: 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerities or the Maf- 
{es, or the Forces, or the Spaces, are as in the 
iaft Proportions ; then the Forces fhall be Reci- 
procally as the Spaces. 


29. 1f T:#::m:M. Then 


And Reciprocally, if the Celerity, or the Forces, 
or the Times, or the Maffes, ‘are as in the laft 
Proportion ; then the Times fhall be to one ano- 
ther in a Reciprocal Ratio of the Maffes. 


wo 
30. If 
M 


ee 
EEE rere ete ee RE Se a ae Sig 


Proportions ; 

procal Ratio of 

procally as the Times: Which is alfo the fame 
that Dr. Cartez took for his firft Principle of Sta 
ticks. See the Memoirs de la Mathematique © de 


MOY 


And Reciprocally, If the Celerities, ig ie eee) a eae che Catena meee 
Times, Maffes, or Spaces run thro’, are in the laft 
then the Maiffes fhall be in a Reci- 


the Spaces, and the Forces Reci- 


la Phyfique. 

MOTION of the Apogee, in the Prtolemaick 
Syftem, is an Ark of the Zodiack of the Primum 
mobile, contained between the Line of the Apogee 
and the Beginning of Aries. 

cere TION Compounded. See Compofition of Mo- 


MOTOR, the Third Pair of Nerves which 
move the Kye. 

MOTRIX Viz. See Vis Metrix. 

MOVEABLE Fea/ls, are thofe Feftivals which, 
tho’ they are Celebrated on the fame Day of the 
Week, have no Fixed Seat in the Calender, but in 
feveral Years happen on feveral Days of the Month ; 
of which kind are Eaffer and Whitfontide, &c, 

MOVEMENT, the fame with what many do 
callan Automaton, and with us fignifies all thofe 
Parts of a Watch, Clock, or any fuch Curious 
Engine which are in Motion, and which by that 
Motion carry on the Defign, or anfwer the End ef 
the Inftrument. 

The Numbers of the Wheels, Pinions; Not- 
cbes, &c. in any Piece of Clock or Watch-work, - 
are ufually thus written or exprefs‘d : 
Where the uppermoft Number above 
the Line is the Pinion of the Re- 
port 4, the Dial-wheel 36, and 9 the 
Turns of the Pinion of Report. The 
fecond Number (under the Line) is 
5 the Pinion, 55 is the great Wheel, 
and 41 the Turns of the Pinion it 
driveth. The third Numbers are the 
fecond Wheel, &c. The fourth the Contrate- 
wheel, Jc, And the fingle Number 17, under 
all, is the Crown-wheel. 

Thefe Numbers, by fome, are alfo exprefs’d 
Fraction-wife, thus, 75, 54, +§, 42, 17 Notches 
in the Crown-wheel, 

MOULINET, a French Term, fonts a 
Turn-ftile: "Tis ufed in Mechanicks, and fignifies 
a Roller, which being crofs’d with two Levers, 1s 
ufually applied to Cranes, Capstans, and other fort 
of Engines of the like Nature, to draw Cords, and 
heave up Stones, Timber, Gc. Alfo a kind of 
Turn-ftile or Wooden Crofs, which tirns hori- 
zontally upon a Stake fix'd in the Ground ; and is 
ufually placed in Paffages, to keep out Horfes, and 
to oblige Paffengers to go or come one by one. 

Thefe Afoulinets are often fet up near the Our- 
works. of Fortified Places, at the fide of the Bar- 
riers, through which People pafs on Foot, 

MOUND. The Term in Heraldry for a Ball 
or Globe, with a Crofs upon it, fuch as our 
Princes are ufually drawn or painted with, hold- 
ing it in their Left Hand, as they do the Sceptre 
in their Right. Mound alfo fi ignifies a Fence or 
Hedge. 

MOYEN AU (a French Term) i in Fortification, 
isa {mall flar Baftion, commonly placed in the 
middle of an over-long Curtain, by which the Ba- ~ 
ftions at the Extremities are not well defended 
from the Small-fhor, by teafon of their Diftance ; 
fo that this Work is proper for placing in it a Bo- 
dy of Mufqueteers to fire upon the Enemy from 


all fides, 
MUCI- 


4) 36 (9 
5) 55 (18 
5) 45 (9 
5) 40 (Se 


17 


MUC 


MUCILAGE, im Pharmacy, is a vifcous Ex- 


- traction made of Seeds, Gums, Roots, c. with 


Water. 

MUCILAGINOUS Glands, are a numerous 
fort of Glands feated in the Joints, firft, I think, 
particularly taken Notice of by Dr. Havers, in his 
Ofteologia : te faith, thefe are of two forts, fome 
are {mall, and in a manner miliary Glands, being 
Glandules placed all upon the fame Surface of 
the Membrane, which lies over the Articulations. 
The other fort are conglomerated, or many Glan- 
dules collected and planted one upon another, fo: 
as to make a Bulk, and appear confpicuoufly, and 
are confiderable Glands. In fome of the Joints. 
there are feveral of them; inothers there is a fingle 
Gland. 

For the Scructure of thefe large Glands, they 
confift of {mall Veficles, which are not gathered into 
feveral Lobules or Bags of Glandules, but are dif- 
pofed upon feveral Membranes lying one over a- 
nother ; of which Membranes there are fevera] in 
every one of thefe Glands, which appear evidently 
in them that are Hydropical. 

They have their Blood-Veffels, as other Glands, 
but their Veins have a particular Flexure in their 
Courfe for retarding the Return of the Blood from 
the Glands, that the mucilaginous Liquor, which 


is not feparated with the greateft Expedition, may | 


have Time to penetrate the fecretory Pores of the 
Glandules, 

- The large Mucilaginous Glands are varioufly 
feated ; fome in a Sinus, formed in the Joint; 
others ftand near or over-againft the Interftice, 
between the Articulated Bones; but in general 
they are fo placed, as ro be {queez'd .gently, and 
lightly prefs’d in the Inflexion or Extenfion of 
the Joint, fo as to feparate a Quantity of Muci- 
lage proportionate to the Motion of the Part, 
and. the prefent Occafion, and yet without any 
Injury. 

The Defign of all thefe Glands is to feparate a 
mucilaginous kind of Liquor that ferves princi- 
pally to lubricate the Joints, to make them fo flip- 
pery, as to be moved with the greateft Faaility 
imaginable. It ferves likewife ro preferve the Ends 
of the Articulated Bones from Attrition, and an 
immoderate Incalefcence. But all thefe Things it 
performs in Conjunction with the medullary Oy! ; 
of which two Ingredients, is made a Compofition 
admirably fitted for thefe Ends: For the Mucilage 
adds to the Lubriciry of the Oyl, and the Oyl 
preferves the Mucilage from growing too thick and 
vifcous, 

The Doctor obferves the fame fort of Glands to 
lie between the Mufcles and Tendons, and fuppo- 
fes that there is the fame Mixture. of an Oyly and 
Mucilaginous Subftance 3 the one being that Fat 
which is found between the Mufcles, and is fup- 
ply'd by the Adipofe Glands ; the other being fepa- 
rated by the mucilaginous Glandules, of which 
the common Membrane of the Mufcles is every 
every where full, This Mixture in the Interftices 
of the Mufcles, lubricates them and their. Tendons, 
and preferves them from fhrinking, and from grow- 
ing dry.and rigid, | ; 

For the Generation of this Mucilage, he fuppo- 
fes thar Nature has defigned one large Vifcus, and 
thar this is the Office of the Spleen ; the Glandules 
of which he makes ro have two fecretoty Pores ; 
by one of which fome Acid, and by the other, 
fome Auftere Particles are feparated.3 which meet- 
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ing in the fmall Cavities of the Glandules they 
are converted into a Mucilaginous and Gummous 
Subftance ; he having obferved, that Spirit of Vi- 
triol mix’d with a Decoction of Galis, will pro. 
duce a Gum. 

After this, he gives an Account of Experiments 
made with the Mucilage ; the moft of which come 
to this, That all Acids do coagulate it, as all Au- 
fteres and Auftere Acids ; bur with this Difference, 
that the Coagulum or Curd made by Acids only, is 
tenderer than that which is produced by an Auftere 
ry en i Gia Acid, 

Cordis, or Apex, is the low intel 
End of the Heart, ny Sie 

MUCRONATED, is whatever ends or rermi- 

nates in a Point, like that of a Sword, €c. 
ee Os: See Enfiformis Car 
tilago, . 

MUFFLE, in Chymiftry, is the Cover of a Teft 
ot Copper, which is put over it in the Fire. 

MULLET, the Term in Heraldry for a Star 
of Five Points, of this Figure; and is ufually the 


Difference or Diftinguifhing Mark for the Third 
Brother, or Hounfeé, 


Though ‘tis often alfo born as Coat-Armout ; 
as hete: 


Ruby on a Chief Pearl, Two 
Mullets Diamond 3 being the 
Coat of the Famous Lord Ve- 
rulam, firft Sir Francis Bacon: 
The Heralds fay; the Ad@uller re- 
prefents a Falling Star ; "tis rarely 
born of Six Points. 


MULTA, or Multura Epifcopi, was a Fine given 
to the King, thar the Bifhop might have Power to 
make his Laft Will and Teftament, and to have 
the Probate of other Mens, and the granting Ad- 
miniftrations AS 

MULTANGULAR Figure, is one that has ma- 
ny Sides and Angles. 

For its Superficial Content, fee Area. 

MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, are thofe 
Figures that have more than Four Sides. 

MULTINOMIAL Root : See Polynomial. 

MULTIPLE Proportion, is when the Antece- 
dent being divided by the Confequentr, che Quo- 
tient is more than Unity : And the Reafon of 
tHe Name is, becaufe the Confequent mutt. be 
multiplied by the Index, or Exponent of the 
Ratio, to make ir equal to the Antecedent, Thus 
12 is multiple in proportion to 4, becaufe, being 
divided by 4, the Quotient is 3, which is the De 
nominator of the Ratio : And the Confequent 4 
being multiplied by 3, makes the Antecedent 12 ; 
wherefore 3 is Sub-multiple of 12. 


S{f2 MULTIPLE 
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MULTIPLE Super-particular Proportion, is when 
one Number or Quantity contains another more 
than once, and fuch an Aliquot Parc more 5 of 
which fee more under Proportion, a 

MULTIPLE Super-partient Proportion, 1s when 
one Number ot Quantity contains. another divers 
times, and fome Parts thereof befides, ; 

MULTIPLICATION, is, in general, the ta- 
king or repeating of one Number or. Quantity as 
often as there are fuppofed Unites in the other. 
The Number multiplied, is called the Adultipli- 


cand ; the Number multiplying, the Multiplicator 5 | 


and that which is found or produced, is called the 
Produ. 


Multiplication is only a Compendious Addition, } 


effecting at once what in the ordinary way of Ad- 
dition would require many Operations : For the 
Multiplicand is only added to it felf, or repeated, 
as often as the Unites of the Multiplicator do ex- 
prefs. Thus if 6 were to be multiplied by 4, the 
Produét is 24, which is the Sum arifing from the 
Addition of 6 four times-to it felf. 

In all Multiplication, as 1 is to the Muleiplicator, 
fo is the Alultiplicand to the Produé. Whence 
‘tis plain, that in Multiplication of Integers, the 


Produ& mutt be greater than either of the Faéors, | 


(for fo the Multiplicator and* Multiplicand are 
called, becaufe between them they make up the 
Produ&) becaufe either FaGor is greater than Unity. 
Burin Multiplication of Frattions, the Produét muft 
be le(s in Value than either of the Fa&ors, becaufe 
they are both lefs than Unity. Thus 24, the Pro- 
du& of 6, multiplied by 4, is greater than either 
6 or 4; but, the Produé of 3, multiplied by 4, 
is lefs in Value than either 3 or ¢. 


MULTIPLICATION ini Algebra or Species. 


* The General Rule is, To conjoin the Quantities 
propofed by the Sign (x); which Sign, when the 
Quantities to be multiplied are exprefs'd by but 
one or two Letters, is ufwally omitted, and the 
Quantities written down like Letters in a Word. 
Thus a e multiplied by bd, may,be written ae Xb d, 
or, as is moft ufual, ae bd. 


And if the Signs ++ or —, prefixed before the 
Quantities to be multiplied, are /zke, the Produd 
is; if unlike, the Produé is —. 


N.B. In Algebtaic Multiplication, *tis moft com- 
modious to begin to multiply at,the Left-Hand, 
becaufe we write that way. 


Particular RULES. 
EAR ULE. 


When two er more fingle Quantities, exprefs’d 
by Letters, whether like or unlike, are to be mul- 
tiplied into one another, and have no Numbers 
ptefix’d ; join the Quantities together, like Letters 
in a Word, and ‘tis done : 


Thus, " and . and 7" ° 


ht aA 
eee —— SERENE 
Produdt—df abdc.mnopqr 


——as 0 Ey 


MUL 
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If two Simple Quantities, whether like or unlike, 
are to be multiply’d, having Numbers or Co 


efficients prefixed before them ; firft multiply the. 


Co-efficients one into another, and to the Prodza# 
annex the Letters of both Quantities ; fo this new 
Quantity is the Produé fought. 


Thus3 4 multiplied by 44, prodces 12 4b. 
I. RULE, 


The Multiplication of Compound Quantities; 
depends on the preceding Rules : For every Mem- 
ber of the one, muft be multiplied into every Mem- 
ber of the other ; refpect being had to the Signs, 
by the Caution given in the General Rule. 


a d—c 
Thus, g—b Ff 


age gd—ge—b d+bc—bdx fa-fd—fe 
TVA RO UOLSE: 


Sometimes; when Compound Quantities are to 
be multiplied. one by another, it is Commodious 
ro omit the Operation, and to fet only the Word 


(into) or (%) between them ; having firft drawn 
fa Line éyer each Compound Quantity, to fhew 


that every Member of the One is to be multiplied: 
by every Member of the Other, 


Thus, To multiply 444-+-+-344 —-raaehey 
by aa——54a-+ 6, 


es 


Write aaa4-3 aa—2 444-1 OF intoaa— 54+ 6, 


That in Algebraic Multiplication Like Signs 
give -+, and Unlike —, in the Product, may be 
thus demonftrated : 


1. Since Multiplication is the fame thing as ad- 
ding one FaGor to it {elf, or repeating it fo oft as 
there are Unites in the other : 


2, Therefore, +} multiplying 4-, muft produce 
++, fince Pofitives added, will produce a Pofitive 
Sum. 


3. A Pofitive multiplying a Negative, muft pro- 
duce a Negative : For ‘tis only adding the Negative 
Fa&or to it felf, or repeating it fo often as there 
are Unites in the other. Now many Defects 


added, muft ftill be Defects, or muft have a Ne- 


gative Sign, thus: 
— 6 multiplied by -- 2, produces — 12. 


4. Negatives multiplying Pofitives, muft produce 


| Negatives: For when the Jdultiplicator is defe- 


tive, (there being really no Unites in it) it muft 
work on the Multiplicand by Subtraction ; there- 
fore, in this Cafe, the Multiplicand muft be fub- 
tracted (or made Negative) as often as there are 
Negative Unites in the Multiplicator : But to take 
away Pofitives, is to add Negatives; therefore 
‘the Defect of the Multiplicand is to be added 
or repeated’ as often as the Cafe requires ; “ 

1 


Muh ee MU L 


SS ee ae 
it fo, the Product muft be Negative’ (by the laft) 


(astern enacts 


thus = Example. 
~ = multiplied by ti 2, gives — 12 in the Product. 26845 
: ~ : may ae 3004 
5. Negatives miiltiplying Negatives, muft produce \ eee * Sa 
Pofitives : For fince Multiplication by a Negative, 107330 
is the fame as Subtraction ; and fabtracting: a 80635 
Defect or Negative, the fame as adding Pofitives, nD a 
therefore ‘tis clear, the Defect of the Multiplicand | : 80642380 


—aee 


muft be fubrradted (that is, the Pofitive Multipli- 
cand added) fo often as there are feeming Unites} ohn vi 

in the Afultiplicator 5 which muft needs produce} The Proof of Aduliplication can only certainly 
Pofitive, thus : "| be effected by Division, the Common Method by 
cafting out, the Nines, being falfe: For if you 
divide the Prodw& by either Faétor, the Quotient, 
if you ‘have wrought truly, will be the other 5 
for Divifion deftroys what Multiplication builds 
up. Thus, 


——~ 6 into —— 2, produces 4. 12: 


MULTIPLICATION of Integers, 7 Common 
Arithmetick, is performed thus : stools ae ‘ 
aya If $760 be divided by 365, it gives 24, 
Suppofe 365, the Daysin a Year, were to be ack 
multiplied by 24, the Hours ina Natural Day ; 
write down the Afmltiplicator orderly undet the 
Multiplicand, Unites being under Unites, Tens 
under Tens, €c. as you fee here, and 
draw a Line under them. Then fay, 365 
4 tithes 5 is 205 I fer dowh 0, and 24 
carry two Tens to the nexc Rank 3; ——~— 
therefore 4 times 6 is 24, and 2 I car- 1460 
ried is 26: I fer down 6, and carry 2 73° 
(that is 200) to the next Rank. Then 
fay, 4 times 3°is 12, and 2 I carried 8760 
make 14 ; (i.e. 1400) which 14, be- ——— 
caufe I have now done with the firft Fi- 


If divided by 24, it gives 365. 
MULTIPLICATION in Geometry, or in Lines} 
Is made by fuppofing a Right Line, as 46; 


to be moved in a perpendicular Pofture along 
another, as bc; in which Cafe, the Line a is 


| | 
gure 4, I fer down as you fee. Then I begin z | | 
with 2, the fecond Figure of the Multiplicator, et ee Ree. 
which ftands in the Place of Tens, and fay, twice| 3 | l | | | 
5-is 10; I fet down o under 6 (which is under 
2, the Figure thar I multiplied by, for that Rule b c 


muft always be obferved) and carry 1. Then 
twice 6 is £2, and v I carried is 135 1 fet 
down 3 on the Left-Hand of the laft, and carry 
1, as before. Laftly, I fay, twice 3 is 6, and 1 
I carried makes 7; which 7 I fer down, as you 
fee. Then adding the two Products, thus found, 
together, you will have 8760 for the true Product. 


called the Deféribent, and be the Dirigent: For 
by this means the Defcribent a b, will form the 
Rectangle a dc % ; and if it bé divided, together 
with the Dirigent, into any Number of equal 
Parts, it will by its Motion defcribe as many little 
Rectangles, as the Unites in the Deferibent and 
Dirigent will produce, by being multiplied into 
one another, vz. 23, For when the Line 26 
hath moved over one part of 4d, it will, by its 3 
Parts, have defcribed the 3 little Rectangles in the 
firft Column ; when it comes to 2, it will have de- 
{cribed 3 more, &e, ert 


N. B. When there are-Cyphers at the End of 
either Faétor, or after both, multiply the fignt- 
ficant Figures one into another, and to the 
Right Hand affix as many Cyphers as were 
in both 3 v. gf. 


466000 And this is the Reafort why Multiplication, in 

4000 \the Latin ‘Tongue, is ufually expreffed by the 
ae Word .Du&a 3 (and from hence alfo comes Pro- 
"1164000000 da&).as if ab were multiplied by bc; they fay 


a 


ab du&ain be; becaule the Defcribenr is led, as 

Rs i it were, or carried along in an erect Pofture upon 

* When Cyphers, ate intetmixed with the figni-| the Dirigent, ‘and by that. means defcribes the 

ficant Figures of the Multiplicator, the Operation | Rectangle: So that Reélangle and Produé are all 

of them may commodionfly be omitted, regard | one in Geometry. 

being had to the due placing the Figures of the 

Product, as you feé in this Since in all Adutiplication, Unity is to one 

: Fa@or, as the other is to the Produ& ; therefore 

Multiplication .in Lines may be performed Geome= 

trically thus : 10: 2 iti 


Let 


Let ab be to be multiply’d by ad, make any 
Angle a at pleafure, and then on one of the Legs fer 
off u == to Uniry ; and on the fame Leg fet off ud, 
the Multiplicator (3). Then fet the Muleiplicand 
ab(2z) from aon the other Leg of the Angle ; draw 


ub, and parallel ro it, through d, drawdec. Ifay, 
de, or 6, is the Produ& : For aun: ud::ab: 

“MULTIPLICATION of Decimal Frattions . 
See Decimal. 

MULTIPLICATION of Fra&ions. See in 
Fradions. 

MULTIPLICATION of Logarithms, -See Lo- 
garithms, N. 6 


MULTIPLICATION by Logarithms, See Lo- 
garithms, N.8. 

MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmetick, 
Number to be multiplied. See more in Multipli- 
cation. 

MULTIPLICATOR, in Arithmetick, is the 
Number by which you multiply, or the Number 
multiplying. 

MULTIPLIER, the fame with Multiplicator. . 

A MULTO fortiori, or 4 Minori ad majus, is 
an Argument often ufed by Lét#leton, and is fram’d 
thus: Ifit be foin a Feoffment paffing a New Right, 
much more is it for the Reftirution of an Ancient 
Right, &c. 

MUNIMENTS, among the Lawyers, are ta- 
ken for fuch Authentick Deeds and Writings, as a 
Man can defend the Title to his Land or Eftate 


is the 


by. 

yMURAGE, in Law, fignifies a Toll or Tribute 
to be levied for building or repairing of Publick 
Walls ; and is due either by Grant or Prefcription. 
It feems alfo to be a Liberty granted toa Town by 
the King, for the Collecting Money towards the 
Walling of the fame. 

MURDER, according to our Law, isa Wilful 
and Felonious Killing of another upon prepenfed 
Malice, whether fecretly or openly, and whether 
Englifoman or Foreigner, living under the King’s 
ee al And this prepenfed Malice is Twofold : 

. Exprefs, When it may be evidently proved rhat 
rhe was Ill-will; 2. Implied, When one killeth an- 
other fuddenly, having nothing to defend himfelf, 
as going over a Stile, or fuch like: For in fuch a 
Cafe, or when a Man killeth a meer Stranger, the 
Law prefumeth thar he had Malice againft him, or 
elfe he would not do it without any manner of 
Provocation. 

MURDERERS, are {mall Pieces of Ordnance, 
either of Brafs or Iron, having Chambers (chat is, 
Charges made of Brafs or Iron) put in at their 
Breeches: They are moftly ufed at Sea, at the 
Bulk-heads of the Fore-caftle, Half-deck, or Steer- 
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age, in SRW MRE Nee OCR on to clear the Decks when an Enemy 
boards the Ship ; they are faftned and traverfed by 
a Pintle, which is put into a Stock. 


MUSCLE, the chief Inftrument of Voluntary 


| Motion in an AnimalBody. The Parts of a Mujéle 
are Three; its Head, Belly, and Tail, The Head 
of a Mujele is its Beginning, and, as it were, the 
Centre of its Motion ; and this is always fixed to 
the moft ftable Part, : The Belly of a Mufcle is its 
Middle Part, which is tumid, or extended, in all 
mufcular Motion, The Tail is the other End or 
Extreme, which is faftned into the Part to be 
moved. 

Mufcular Motion, or which way the Belly of a 
Mujfcle comes to be twelled, and confequently i 1ts 
Extremes brought nearer to gether, in order to move 
the Part required, is a very great Myftery ; as in- 
deed many other Things are in an Human Body, 
which is fearfully and wonderfully made. There have 
been many Hypothefes to folve this, which whether 
fatisfactory or not, mutt be left to every one’s Judg- 
ment to determine. 

Dr. Wilés fappofes the Animal Spirits, brought 
by the Nerves, to be lodged i in the Yendons of the 
Mufcles, and that. meeting with other ative Par. 
ticles brought from the Blood, they make an Effer- 
vefcence ; by which the Carnous Fibres of the Mufele 
are agitated, ftuffed and {welled, and fo the whole 
Mujele is contracted in its Length. 

Steno imagines the carnous Fibres of the Mujéles, 
as alfo the oppofite Tendons, to be in their Con- 
ftructure like to Parallelograms ; by an Alteration 
of the Angles of which, the Mu/cle is contracted, 
and the Head and Tail brought near together : And 
this he thinks may be done without the Acceffion of 
any New Matter. 

Dr. Mayo falls nearly in ‘with Dr, Wiis his 
Notion : He thinks the Contraction of the Mujféle 
is made by an Effervefcence, arifing from the Mix- 
ture of the Sulphurous Saline Particles of the Blood, 
with the Nitro-aerious ones brought by the 
Nerves, which blow up and diftend the Belly of 
the Mu/cle. 

M. Du Verney fanfes this Intumefcence may be 
made without Fermentation, by the Animal Spirits, 
and a Juice from the Arteries, running into the 
Tendons and carnous Fibres, and fo extending 
themfelves, as Ropes and Cats-gut Strings {well in 
moift Weather. 

Dr. Croon {uppofes every carnous Fibre to be 
made up of {mall Globules or Bladders, all opening 
one into another, into which the nutritious Fuice, 
and one or two other fine and actiye Liquors, en- 
tring, do, by means of the natural Heat, make an 
Ebullition or Effervefcence ; by which means the 
whole Body of the give becomes extended, and 
its Length contracted, 

Borelli takes the Fibres: of a Mufele to confitt of 
a Chain of divers Rhombs or Lozenges, whofe Areas 
are capable of being inlarged or contracted, accord- 
ing as the nervous Juice, together with the Lympha 
and Blood, are let and forced into or out of ‘them, 
ad Imperium Anime. 


The accurate Mr. Cowper feems to think the . 


Blood to be the true Pondus, by which the 4&ion 
of a Muféle is compofed : and that either by a 
Turgefcence begun in the Parietes of the Cells of 
the Flefhy Fibres, caufed by the Liquor contained 
in the Nerves, agitated ad Imperium Anime ; or 
by the Conftruction of the Venous Duds, there be- 

comes 


a ae 
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comes a Repletion of their Cells, whereby the 
Length of the Fibrille is contracted. 

Dr. Chirac, Profeffor of Medicine at Montpellier, 
fuppofes, and thinks he can prove it analytically, 
That every Mufcle being compofed of a vatt 
Multitude of Fibres, like Threads, folded up all 
together within one Skin or Membrane, and eve- 
ry Fibre having its proper Vein, Artery, and 
Nerve, it hath alfo from Space to Space feveral 
little Cavities or Pores which are of an oblong 
Form, when the Mutcle is flack or flaccid ; but 
the Blood circulating through the Mufcle, is con- 
tinually defpofing into thofe Pores a Sulphurous 
Recrement, abounding with Alkali Salts, which 
meeting with the Spirits thar flow alfo by the 
Nerves into thofe oval Pores, their Niétro-aerial 
Particles ferment in a moft violent manner with 
the Saline ones of this Sulphurous Recrement, 
and thereby diftend the Pores fo, as to make them 
change their long oval Figure into a round one ; 
and thus the Mufcle muft be contracted. , 

MUSCLE Vein. This Vein is Two-fold, the 
Superior and the Inferior. The former arifes from 
the Mufcles of the Neck, and the Jatcer from the 
upper Mufcles of the Breaft ; and this fometimes 
opens into the External Jugular. 

MUSCULUS Stapidis, is a Mufcle of the Ear, 
which lies hidin a Bony Pipe, excavated in the 
Os Petrofum, almoft at the bottom of the Tympa- 
num, whenceit takes its Origin. Its Belly is big 
and flefhy, and fuddenly forming a very thin Ten- 
don, which defcends to its Infertion at the Head 
of the Stapes: When this acts, it draws the Stapes 
upwards, to the Foramen Ovale. 

MUSCULUS Nauticus, See Tibialis Pofticus. 

MUSICK is one of the Seven Sciences, com- 
monly called Liberal, and comprehended alfo 
among the A4fathematical ; as having for its Ob- 
ject Diferete Quantity or Number, but not confider- 
ing itin the Abftract, like Arithmetick ; but with 
relation to Time and Sound, in order to. make a 
delightful Harmony. 

This Science is alfo Theorical, which examineth 
the Nature and Properties of Concords and Dif 
cords, explaining the Proportions between them 
by Numbers : And Praétical, which teacheth not 
only Compofition, that is to fay, the manner of 
Compofing all forts of Tunes or Airs ; but alfo 
the Art of finging with the Voice, or playing up- 
on Mufical Inftruments. See Vol. 2. 

MUSKET- Baskets, in Fortification, are Baskets 
of about a Foot and half high, and 8 or ro Inches 
Diameter at the Bottom, and a full Foor at the 
top: They are filled with Earth, and are fer on 
low Parapets or Breaft-works, or on fuch as are 
beaten down, that the Mufquereers may fire be- 
tween them at the Enemy, and yet be rolerably 
well fecured againft their Fire. 

MUTE. (A Term in Law) A Prifoner is faid 
to ftand Mute, when he refufes to plead to an 
Indictment. 

MUTULE, in Architecture, is a kind of Square 
Modillon, fer under the Cornice of the Dorick 
Order, and fo called from the Word Mutilus, 
Maim’d, or Imperfeét, becaufé they reprefent the 
_ends of the Rafters which are crooked or bent ; 
in like manner, as the Beams, or Joints are 
reprefented by the Trighphs in the Frize of the 
fame Order. 

MYDRIASIS, is a too great Dilatation of 
the Pupil of the Eye; which makes the Sight 
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Dim, becaufe too much Lighr is then admitted 
into the Eye, 

MYELOS, the Matrow of the Bones, or of the 
Brain, or Spinal Marrow. 

MYGLOSSUM, is a pair of Mufcles which 
arife about the backfide of the Grinding Teeth 
and are inferted into the Ligament of the Tongue, 
and are faid to turn the Tongue upwards, Blan. 
chard. 

Thefe from their. Ufe, I fuppofe are the fame 
which our Mr. Cowper calls Stylogloffus, a Mufcle, 
which arifing fharp and flefhy trom the Proceffus 
Styloides, deicends obliquely forward, and is in- 
ferted to the Root of the Tongue immediately 
below the Implantation of the Ceratogloffus: This 
puts the Tongue inward, and turns it upwards, 

MYLOHOIDEUS, is a Mufcle which Falfo- 
pius makes double, but Mr. Cowper thinks it a 
fingle one, not being to be divided without great 
Violence; It poffeffes all that Space which is be- 
tween the Lower Jaw, and the Os Hyoides ; ari- 
fing flefhy from both fides of the AZandibic Inter- 
nally, near the Dentes Molares; whence marching 
with a double Order of flefhy Fibres, the out. 
wardmott of which pafs directly to their Implan- 
tation in the Os Hyoides ; and the middle run 
Tran{verfely over the following Mufcles, being 
infeparably joined to each other with a middle 
Line, as is well expreft by Bid/oo, (Tab. 14) Be- 
fides the Ufes commonly aferibed to this Mufcie 
in moving the Os Hyordes, ‘Tongue, and Larynx, 
upwards, and forwards, and to either fide ; its 
laft defcribed Tranfverfe Order of Fibres, have 
fill a further ufe in Comprefling the Glandule 
Sublinguales, which lie immediately under them 
on each fide 3; whereby they haften the Egrefs of 
the Spittle, from the Inferior Saliva! Ducts in the 
Mouth. Hence it is we imploy thefe Mutcles 
(as in the Action of Deglutition}) when we want 
Saliva to moiften the Mouth : And in that Action 
alfo they fupply it with freth Sa/iva, to join with 
thofe- Aliments where Maftication is not required ; 
which Artifice of Nature deferves our Admira- 
tion. Cowper. 

MYLPHA, according to fome, the falling off 
of the Hairs of the Eye-lids ; and with others 
Medicines againft the falling of of the Hair. 
Blanchard. 

MYOCEPHALON, is the falling off of a {mall 
Portion of the Tunica Uvea, juft begun, like the 
Head of a Fly 3 whence it has its Name. Blan- 
chard. : ; 

MYODES Platy/ma, is a broad Mulculous Ex- 
panfion in the Neck, proceeding there from a fort 
ofa fat Membrane. Blanchard, 

MYOLOGIA is a Defcription of the Mufcles 
of an Animal Body. 

MYOPIA, Purblindnefs, is a certain Dijmnefs 
or Confufion of Sight in diftant Objects, and 
yet a Perfpicacity in things near\ar hand : It is 
occafioned by thie Globe of the Eye’s being too 
Convet, fo’ as to unite the Rays before they 
come to the Retina: Wherefore fince the Diftiné 
Bafe falls not on the Retina, bur perhaps in the 
Vitreous Humour, the Vifion in fuch an Eye can- 
not be diftind, urilefs of Objects very near, But 
all fuch Perfons may be helped by Concave Glafles, 
or Spectacles. 

MYRACH, an Arabian Word, “gnifying the 
fame with Epigafitium. 


MYRINX, 


NAA 


NAV 


MYRINX, the fame with Tympanum; or the| Pain; broad below, and {mall at top, and emit 


Drum of the Ear, 


lefs Blood. They are {carce ever bigger than a 


MYRMECIA, is a fort of Wart ; they are| fort of Pulfe called Lupines : They breed in the 
harder and lower than thofe flefhy Tumours called Palms of the Hand, or the Sole of the Foor 
Thymi, take deeper Root, and occafion greater |! Blanchard. 


NAA 


AAM in Common Law, fignifies a, Diftrefs, 

or the taking another Man’s Goods, and is 
either Lawful, or Unlawful; Lawful Naam, is a 
reafonable Diftrefs, proportionable to the Value 
of the thing Diftrained for. 

NADIR, is thar Point of the Heavens feeming- 
ly under the Earth, which is Diametrically oppo- 
fice to the Point directly over our Head, vz. the 
Zenith ; fo that they are both as it were the Poles 
of the Horizon, and diftant from it on each fide 


go Degrees, and confequently fall upon the Me-— 


vidian, one above, the other under the Earth; 
and whatever Diftance one of them has from the 
Equator, and one of the Poles of the World ; the 
fame on the contrary, has the other from the 
oppofite Pole, and adverfe part of the Equator. 

NAIANT, or Natanz, (¢. e. Swimming) is the 
proper Term in Heraldry, to Blazon Fifbes in 
an Efcutcheon, when they are drawn in an Ho- 
rizontal Pofture, Fe/s-wife, or Tranfverfly acrofs 
the Efcutcheon ; but if they are Erect, ‘tis-called 
Hauriant. 

NAILING of Cannon, is the driving of a Nail, 
or Iron Spike, by force into the Touch-hole of a 
Piece of Artillery, fo as to render it ufelefs to the 
Enemy. 

_NAISSANT, 7. e. Nafcent, juft new Born ; the 
Herald’s Term for a Lyon, or other Beaft, ap- 
pearing to be iffuing or coming out of the middle 
of any Feffe, or other Ordinary ; for if it come 
out from the lower “Line of the Ordinary, they 
call it Iffuant, 

NAKED Fire, a Term ufed by the Chymitfts, 
for an open Fire, or one not pent or clofed up. 

NAPIER’s Bones. See Neper’s. 

NARCOSIS, is a privation of Senfe, as ina 
Palfie, Gc. or in taking of Opium, &c. whence 
ftrong Opiate Medicines are frequently called, 

NARCOTICKS, or Narcotick Medicines. 

NASALIA, the fame that Errhina. 

NASCALIA, are little Globular Bodies which 
on fome Occafions, are put into the Neck of the 
Matrix ; they are made of the fame Subftance as 
the Peffaria. See Peffaria. 

NASI Os, is a thin but folid Bone, which makes 

-the upper part of the Nofe ; it’s upper end is 
join’d ro the Os Frontis by the Sutura Tran{verfa- 
lis: One of its Sides joins its fellow, and its 
lower is joined to the Os Maxillare, upon its 
Jower end the Cartilages of the Noftrils are faft- 
ned ; externally it is {mooth, but internally it is 
rough. ; 

NATES Cerebri, are two round Prominences 
in the Brain, behind the Beds of the Optick 
Nerves, which grow rothe upper part of the mar- 
trowy Subftance ; they are {mall in Men, and 
larger.in Brutes. 


NATTA, isa great foft Tumor, with Pain and 


NAA 


Colour, which grows moft ufually ih the Back, 
but fometimes in the Shoulders ; its Root is flen- 
der, yet it encreafes fo prodigioufly, that it will 
grow as big asa Mclon, or a Gourd ; it is made 
of fat Matter, and therefore onght to be reckon- 
ed amongft the Steatomata. See Steatomata. 
Blanchard. 

NATURE: This Word has ufually thefe Sig- 
nifications. . 

Firft, and more ftrictly, it is taken for a pe- 
culiar Difpofition of Parts in fome particular Body ; 
as we fay, it is the Nature of Fi/bes to live in the 
Water, 

Secondly, It is taken more largely for the Uni- 
verfal Difpofition of all Bodies: And in this 
Senfe ‘tis nothing elfe, but the Divine Providence 
forafmuch as it governs and directs all things by 
certain Rules and Laws, accommodated te the 
Natures of things. 

Thirdly, It is taken for the E/fence of any thing, 
not Corporeal, with the Attributes belonging to it = 
Thus we fay, That it is the Nature of God to be 
Good, and the Nature of the Soul to Think. 

NATURALIZATION, is when an Alien 
born Subje&, is made the King’s Natural ; and 
this muft be done by Act of Parliament, Vide 
Denizons. 4 

NATURAL Day. See Day. 

NATURAL Horizon, the fame with Senfible 
Horizon. See Horizon, 

NATURAL Quantity. See Quantity. 

NATURAL Philofophy, is the fame with what 
is ufually call’d Phyficks, viz, That Science which 
contemplates the Powers of Nature, the Proper- 
ties of Natural Bodies, and their mutual Action 
one upon another, 

NAVICULARE Os, called alfo Cymbiforme, is 
the third Bone in each Foor, in that Part of it 
which immediately fucceeds the Leg. 

NAVIGATION, is the Art of Sailing, where- 
by the Mariner is inftructed how to guide a Ship 
from one Port to another, the fhorteft and fafeft 
way, and in the fhorteft Time : And this is two- 
fold ; either 

Improper, Which is called Coafting, in which 
the Places are at no great diftance one from a- 
nother, and the Ship fails ufually in fight of 
Land, and is within Soundings, Now for the 
Performance of this, there is required a good 
Knowledge of the Lands, the Ufe of the Com- 
pafs, the Lead, or Sounding-Line, and fuch Books 
as Rutters, &c. 

Navigation Proper, is where the Voyage 1s per- 
form’d in the yaft Ocean, out of fight of all Land ; 
and here is neceffary uct only the Knowledge of 
the Lead, Compa/s, &c. bur the Mafter muft be a 
thro’ Sailor or Artif?, and underftand well AZer- 
cator’s Charts, Azimuth and Amplitude Compafs, 

Log-Line, 


NEEL Gt 


— 


Obfervations that can be ufed at Sez. And-how to 


perform the feveral Parts and Cafes of this Art, 
you will find under the Word Plain, and Merca-; 


tors Sailing. 


NAUSEOUSNESS, or Nau/fez, Loathing, is 
an earneft Endeavour to Vomit, with Sicknefs and 


Uneafinefs. 
NAUTICAL Chart. See Chart: 
NAUTICAL Compa/s. See Compajs. 


NAUTICAL + Planifphere, isa Defcription of 


the Terreftrial Globe upon a Plane, for the Ule 
of Mariners ; and-is either, 14 

1, The Plane Chart, as they call ir, where the 
Parallels of Latitude are all of the {ame Length 
with the Aderidians ; and which therefore is very 
efroneous, except in fhort Voyages, and near the 
Equator: Or, 

2. Wright’s, commonly called Mercator's Chare, 
where the Meridians are increafed in Proportion, 
asthe Parallels fhorten:. That is, as the Secants 
of the Arks conrained between the Point of La- 
tirude, and the Equator. ( 

NE Admittas, is a Writ directed to the Bi 
fhop, at the Suir of one who is Patron of any 
Church, and he doubts that the Bifhop will Col- 
late one his Clerk, or admit another Clerk pre- 
fented by another Man to the fame Benefice : 
Then he that doubts if fhall have this Writ, to 
forbid the Bifhop to Collate or-Admit any to that 
Church, os. . 1 ; 

NEBULOSE, a Term in Heraldry, when the 
out- Line of any Bordure, Ordinary, ce. is of this 


of Clouds. 


NEBULOUS Stars, ate certain fixed Stars of a 
dull, pale, and obfcurifh Light. , 
_ NECROSIS, is a black and blue Mark in any 
part of the Body. i 
NEEDLE. See Box and Needle. 


NEGATIVE Pregnant, is when an Action, In- | 


formation, or fuch like, is brought againft.one, 
and the Defendant Pleads in Bar of the Action ; 
or otherwife a Negative Plea, which is not. fo 


{pecial.an Anfwer to the Action, but that it in-]} 


cludes alfo an Affirmative : As if a Man being 
impleaded to have done a thing on fuch a Day, 
or in fuch a Place, denieth that he did it Modo 
€&9 forma declamata ; which implieth. neverthele(s, 
That in fome fort he did ir : Or, if a Man be 
{aid to have alienated Land in Fee, and -he faith, 
he hath not akenated .in Fee, , this is Negative 


Pregnant ; for tho it be true, that he hath not} 
alienated in Fee, yet ir may be,he hath made an 


Eftace in Taile. 


NEGATIVE Quantities in Algebra, are fuch as] 


have before them the 

NEGATIVE Sign ——, and which are fuppo- 
fed to-be lefs than nothing. .Thefe are directly 
contrary to Pofitive,.. Affirmative, or Real 
Quantities. aaa 

NE injufte vexes, 1s a, Writ which lies for a Te- 
nant that is Diftrained by his Lord for other Ser- 
vices than he ought to make, and is a Prohibition 
to the Lord in it felf, commanding him not to 
Diftrain. 


NE oP 


. Log-Line, and all good Inftruments for Celeffial 


NEIPE TIDES, written alfo Nepe orNeep, are 


\thofe Tides (when the Moon isin the middle of 
jthe fecond and laft Quarter) which are oppofite 


to the Spring-Tides; and as the higheft of the 
Spring-Tides 1s three Days after the Full or Change, 
fo the loweft of the Neep is four Days before the 
Full or Change ; and then) the Seamen fay, that 
itis Deep Neep : Alfo when a Ship wants Wa- 
ter, fo that fhe cannot get out of a Harbour, off 
from the Ground, or out of the Dock, the Seamen 
fay fhe is Neiped.  . i 

NEOMENIUM, fignifies only the New Moon, 
or Change.’ : 

NEPER’s Bones, or Rods, are a-kind of larger 
Multiplication Table, contrived by that Excellent 
Mathematician my Lord Neper, Baron of Aderchi= 


fton in Scotland, for the more eafie multiplying, 
dividing, and extracting of Roots out of great 


Numbers, 5. 
Their Fabtick is very eafie, as swell as! their 


/Ufe : Both which follow. 


mS, 

The Rods are beft made of Wood or Ivory, 
four Square, having all the Digits 6n them, and 
their Multiplication to 9 ; being only Pythagoras’s 
Table cut into pieces ; they have an Index prefixs 


ed, fhewing the-Value of the Multiples to'9:. The 


Complement. viz: Remainder to 9, is on the back- 


{fide of each Bone, the other Sides-bemg difpofed 


in the moft convenient form, the Figures repre- 


fented being -fer'on the Ends: But they are fo 


common, and fo well known, that there needs no 


‘further Defcription of them, 
Form, 7. e. refembling fomething of the Figure} . 


The A N*D.E X. 


Having any given Number to Tabulate, or to be laid 
down by the Rods.: As fuppofe 6123. 


From your Set of Rods, take as many of them 
as you have Numbers in your Figures, as here 4 
Rods, having at the rop of them the given Fi. 
gures, which fet in their refpective Order as above ; 
and the Produc of the whole given Number into 
any of the Digits, you have right againft thar Di- 
git, as the Index diredts, taking the Sum of every 
Diagonal Square,’ and fetting them down from the 
Right to the Left. 


DE tet To 
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to Multiply by the Rods. 


Set your Multiplicand 
down, or Tabulate it on 
the Rods, and take every 
feveral Product anfwering. 
the Figures of your Mul- 
tiplier ; which, all added 
together, gives the Product : 
As if 6123 was to be mul- 
| tiplied by 356, having Ta. 
bulated the Multiplicand, 
(as you fee above) the fe- 
veral Products thereof in- 
to each Figure of the Mul- 
tiplier, you are directed to 
by the Index : Which be. 
ing added together, (re. 
/ fpect being had to the 
due placing, their Sum) is 
2179788, which is the Pro 
duct of 6123 by 356. 


‘A Single ROD. 


6123 
356 
36738 
30615 
18369 


—— 


2179788 


Divifion by Neper's Bones. 


Tabulate your Divifor, then you have it mul- 
tiplied by all the Digits; out of which you may 
choofe fuch convenient Divifors as will be next 
lefs to the Figures in the Dividend, and f{ub- 
{ctibe the Index anfwering in the Quotient; 
and fo continually, till the Work is done. Thus 
1179788, divided by 6123, gives in the Quo- 
tient 356. 

Having Tabulated the ‘Divifor 6123, then I 
fee that 6123 cannot be had in 2179 3 there- 
fore I take five Places, and on the Rods find a 
Number that is equal or next lefs to 21797, 
which is 18369, that is three times the Divifor : 
I fer 3 in the Quotient, and fubtract 18369 from 
the Figures above, there refts 3428 5 to which 
I add 8, the next Figure of the Dividend, and 
feek agaie on the Rods for it, or the next lefs, 
which I find to be 5 times ; I fet 5 in the Quoti- 
ent, and fubftract 30615 from 34288, refts 36735 
ro which IL add 8, the laft Figure in the Divi- 
dend, and finding it to be 6 times the Divifor, 
fer 6 in the Quotient, 


6123) 2179788 ( 356 
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Of the Extraition of Roots by the Rods, 

For the Eafie and Expeditious Performance of 
which, there are two Rods on Purpofe ; one for 
the Square, and another for the Cube. 

To Extraé& the Square Root. 
As, fuppofe that of 571536. 

Firft, Point each other Figure, beginning with 
the laft. 

571536 ( 756 
49 


145) 815 
725 

1506) 9036 
9036 


ESD 


oo00 


2. Take the Rod, called the Square Rod, and 
fet it to the Index, and feek for the Figures of 
the firft Prick (57,) finding 49 the neareft, fer 
7 in the Quotient, and fubtrat 49 from 57, 
there refts 8. 


3. To the Remainder (8) add the next two Fi- 
gures to the next Prick (15) makes 815. 


4. Double the Quotient 7, viz. 14, which Ta- 
bulate between the Index and the Square Rod 
each time after the Work ; feek then upon the 
Rods for the next lefs or equal Number to the 
Figures 815, which I find to be 725, that is five 
times ; fet 5 in the Quotient, and after the Divi- 
for ; then multiply and fubftract, and to the Re- 
mainder add the two Places ro the next Point 36. 


5. Double the Quotient 75, which is 150 ; 
this fet berwixt the Index and the Square Rod, 
and work as before, you'll find the Root to be 


756. 
If your Root be not perfect, but fomething 


remains after the laft Subtraction, add a Cypher 
to the Square, and proceed. 


To Extra& the Cube Root by the Rods, 


91733858 (45% 
64 


ee oe 


48) 27733 


6075) 6088s! 


607501 
135 


a 


608851 


1. Point 


NOHAR: Ni. 


Sere All the Nefves take their Rife from the Me- 
1, Point every‘third Figure.from the laft, fet | dulla oblongata cerebri, either within the Skull, or 


the Cube Rod. to the Index ; {eek the next lefs | from irs Continuation, when it becomes the Me- 
Cube on the Rod, which in the foregoing Example | duila (pinaiis. Diemerbroeck reckons 39 Pairs or 
is 64, that is4 times ; fet 4 in the Quote, and fub- | Conjugations of Nerves, befides ‘the Nervus fine 
firact, ret 27 5 to which add the three Figures to | pari; and he reckons that Nine Pair of thefe a- 
the next Point, the Sum is 27733. rife within the Skull, and the other 30 he faith 

come from the Medulla fpinalis, through the Per- 
forations of the Vertebre ; which he f{ubdivides 
into the Eight Cervical Pairs, the Twelve Thora- 
cical, the Fivethat come from the Region of the 
Loins, and the other Five which come from the — 
Os facruam ; to which the Nervous fine pari is to be 
added, which arifes from the End of the Spinal, 
Marrow, and which fome have taken for a kind of 
Ligament. 

The Nerves do ordinarily accompany the Arte- 
ries thro’ all the Body, that by the Pulfe of the 
Arteries, the Animal Spirits may be kepr warm 
and moving. 

The Nerves have alfo Blood-Veffels attending 
them, which are fpread ufually on their Coats; 
and do alfo fometimes run in among the Medunl- 
lary Fibres, as may be feen in thofe of the Re- 
tind, 

Where-evet a Nerve fends out a Branch, or re- 
ceives one from: anotlier, there is commonly a 
Ganglio or Plexus, as you may fee at the Origin 
of all the Nerves in’ the Medullafpinalis, and in 
many Places of the Body. 

NERVUS, in’ Botanicks, fignifies a long Fi« 
lament or rigid String, which runs a-crofs or 
length ways in the Leaf of a Plant. And thus, 
becaufe there are Five fuch Nerves or Filaments 
running long ways in the Leaves of one kind of 
Plantane, that Planc hath been called- Quingue 
nevrva, 

NETTINGS, in a Ship, ate a fort of Grate 
made with {mall Ropes, and feized together with 
Ropeé-yarn ; and are laid in the Waft of a Ship 
{ometimes, to ferve inftead of Gratings. 

NEURODES, is a fort of lingering Fever, 
fo called by the Learned Dr, Willis ; becaufe 
that the Nervous Juice, departing from its own 
right and natural Crafis, becomes the Occafion of 
an Atrophy. 


2. Square the Figure found .in the Quotient, 
and triple that Square, (and this muft be done 
eachtime for a Divifer) which: fec betwixt the 
Index and the Cube Rod: Thus here the 4 1n 
the, Quote, fquar'd, gives 16; then tripled is 48, 
which fer between the Index and the Cube Rod 
for a Divifor. 


3. Seek a Quotient (5) which fet down, and 
the Number an{wering 2412 place asin the Ex- 
ample ; but before you {ubitract, you muft tri- 
ple the Quote 4, which is 12, and multiply it by 
the Square of the laft Figure 5. viz. 25 5 now 
25 by 12.== 300, which place under 24125, ene 
place forward to the Left Hand, and {ubftract, 
there refts 608. This Work muft be repeated for 
each Figure in the Quotient, wiz. to 608 and 854 
for a Refolvend; {quare 45, and triple that 
Square, it gives 6075 for a new Divifor, which 
placed next before the Cube’ Rod, fhews it will 
be bur 2 for the Quotient, which anfwers to 
607508, which fer down; and cfipling 45, and 
multiplying it by 1, makes 135: This fer one 
fhort, their Sum will be 608851; fo that after | 
_ Subftra@tion nothing remains, But if there re- 

mains any thing, add three Cyphers to it, for e- 
very Decimal Place you would have in the Root, 
and proceed as before. 
NEPHEL4, are fmall White Spots upon the 
Eyes; alfo little Clouds, as it were, that {wim 
“in the middle of the Urine ; likewife little white 
Spots in the Surface of the Nails like little 
Clouds. 
NEPHRITICKS, are Medicines againft the 
Difeafes of the Reins. 
NEPHRITIS, is a:Pain in the Reins, proceéd- 
ing either from an il} Difpofition, ot an Inflam- 
mation, or from the Stone and Gravel, accom- 


panied with Vomiting and Stretching of theThigh.| - NEUROLOGY, is an accurate Defcription 
Blanchard. of, or Difcourfe on, the Nerves of an Human 


“NEPHROS, is aKidney, one on each fide of | Body. me 
the Abdomen, placed. about the Loins under the{| *NEUROTICKS, are Remedies againft the 
Difeafes of the Nerves. 


‘Liver and Spleen ; it is fhaped like a Kidney- 
Bean : Its Subftance is made up of ‘a great Com-| “NEUROTOMY, is'an Anatotnical Section of 
the’ Nerves, for the’ Benefit of the Patient; and 


pany. of little Pipes.» On both fides it receives 
the Serum from the Glandules which border upon | fometimes alfo a pricking of the Nerves by uaskil- 
ful Bleeding, Ge" - 


the Arteries, and carries itto the little Bodies in 
the Reins called. Caruncule Papillares, (which fee) NEUTRAL. Mt. Boyle calls fome kind of 
Spirits which hé could’ diftil from Tartar, and 


that fo it may be difcharged by the Pelvis, the U- 
f fome ponderous Woods, by this Namie of New- 


reters, the Bladder, &c, See Renes. 

NERVE, is an Organical Similar Part of an | tral Spirits, as-alfo Adiaphorous and Anonymous 3 
Human Body, being alfo of a fibrous round, long, | becaufé he found them very differenr in Quality 
white porous Subftance, and whofe Ufe is to con+| and! Nature from either the Acid, Vinous, or U- 
vey the Animal Spirits (0, as to make! the Parts of | rious Spirits, For thé Way of making it, fee 

Adiaphorous. 


the Body moveable and fenfible. : 
The Nerves are fuppofed to contain a Three-}’ NICHE, in Afchitéedture, is a Cavity left de- 
fignedly in the Wall of a Building, to place a . 


fold Subftance; the Innermoft. of which 1s white 
and medullary, and is thought to, proceed: from | Statue in. ' ; it 
the AMedulla Cerebri.; the’ other two ate fuppofed| NICTITANS Membrana, is a thin Purplifli 
to. arife from thie, Meninges of the Brain: Oflor Reddifh Membrane or Film, which feveral 
which the middle and fofter comes ftam:the Pia} Beafts’/ and Birds’ have to cover or fhield their 
mater, and the otter and harder from the Dura| Eyes from Dult, Gc. they can draw it over their 
Mabe | Eyes at pleafure, and ‘tis fo very much chioner 

Seite tlfant 
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NIT 


NOD 


than the Eye-lid, that they can fee pretcy well 
thro it 

NIENT comprife, is an Exception taken to a 
Petition, as unjuit, becaufe.che thing defired 1s 
not contained in that Act or Deed, whereon the 
Petition is grounded. For Example, One defireth 
of the Court to be put into Poffetfion of a Houte, 
formerly amongft other Lands, @c, adjudged un- 
to him : The adverfe Party pleadeth, That this 
Petition is not to be granted, becaufe tho’ he had 
aJudgment for certain Lands and Houles, yet 
the Houfe, into the Poffeiiion whereof he defireth 
to be put, is not contained amongft thofe for 
which he had Judgment. 

NIHIL, or Nichi/, is a Word which the She- 
riff anfwers, chat is oppofed concerning Debts il- 
leviable, and that -are nothing worth, by rea- 
fon of the infufficiency of the Parties from whom 
they are due. 

NIHIL dicit, isa failing to put in Anfwer to 
the Plea of the Plaintitt by the Day aaifigned, 
which if a Man omit, Judgment paffeth againft 
him of Courfe by Nihil dicit ; that is, becaufe he 
fays nothing in his own Defence, why it fhould 
not. 

Nihil capiat per Breve, is the Judgment given 
againft the Plantiff, eicher in Bar of his Action, 
or in Abatement of his Writ. 

Nihil capiat per Billam, the fame with Nobil 
capiat per Breve. 

NIPPERS, are fmal! Ropes in a Ship about a 
Fathom or two long, with a little Truck at one 
End, and fometimes only a Wale-knot ; their Ute 
is to help hold off the Cable from the Main or Jeer 


Capftan, when the Cable is fo flimy, fo wet, or |. 


fo great, thar they cannot ftrain it to hold it off 
with their bare Hands, 

NISI Prius, is a Writ Judicial, which lieth in! 
Cafe, where the Jury is Impannell’d, and return’d 
before the Juftices, the one Party or the other re- 
quefting to have this Writ for the eafe of the 
Country, whereby the Sheriff is willed to caufe 
the Inqueft. to come before the Juftices in, the 
fame County ar their coming ; and it is called a 
Writ of the Nifi prius, of thefe two Words, where- 
by the Sheriff is commanded to bring to Weftmin- 
fier the Men Impannell’d at a certain Day, or be- 
fore the Juftices of the next Aifizes, Nifi die Lune 
dpud talem locum prius venerint, &c. 

NITRE, the fame with Salt Petre. Some are 
mighty fond of the Notion of a Volatile Nitre, 
which abounds in the Air ; and they attribure a- 
bundance of Phenomena to the Operation of the 
WNirrous Particles in the Air. 


That the Air abounds with Saline Particles, isjR 


moft certain ; for being filled continually with 
Effivvia from the Earth and Sea, it muft needs 
have from both a great Quantity of Saline Cor- 
pufcles ; and thefe will be of differenc Kinds ac- 
cording to the Variety of thofe Salts from whence 
they are derived. But why thefe fhould bemoftly 
fuppofed of a Nitrous Nature, is not fo eafie to 
prove ; for Salt Petre is by no means found in a 
greater Quantity than the other Salts (efpecially 
common Salt; nor is ic of a much more Vo- 
larile Nature than they, nor capable of being 
railed more eafily, or by aleffer hear. Burt fiace 
Soot, and that which preduces it, Smoak,’ is 
found to abound very much with a truly, .Vola- 
tile Salt; and fince fuch a kind of Salt is pro- 
duced frequently by the Putrefaction of Animal 


and Vegetable Bodies, there is good reafon to 
fuppofe the Air may abound wiih Salts of this 
kind: As alfo with many decompounded ones, 
of very different Kinds and Natures, and to which 
no proper name can well be aifigned ; and there- 
fore they have been called Anonymous, by Mr. Bcyle, 
and many others. 

NOCTAMBULO, or Nodtambulus, is one who 
walks in his Sleep. 

NOCTURNAL, isan Inftrument made of Box, 
Ivory or Brafs, divided om-both fides, to take the 
Altitude or Deprefiion of the Pole-Star, in refpect 
to the Pole it felf, in order to find the Latitude 
and nearly the Hour. af the Nighe. 

NOCTURNAL 4k, is that Space in the 
Heavens which the Sun, Moon, or Stars, run thro’ 
from their Rifing to their Setting. 

NOCTURNLABE, is an Inftrument nfed- to 
find how much the North Star is higher or lower 
than the Pole at all Hours of the Night: 

NOCTILUCA, isone of the two kinds of Phof= 
phorus ; the former of which, fuch as the Bo/o- 
nian Stone, Hermetick Phofphorus Balduini, &c. 
will not fhine, except firft expofed to the Sun- 
beams, but this kind of Noétiluca, is a felf-fhi- 
ning Subftance, which requires the being expo- 
fed to no Light to render it Luminous: As the 
Phofphorus made of Urine, &c. which fee in Phof- 

horus. 
4 Mr. Boyle in his Book of the serial NoGiluca, 
reckons three of thefe Noéz/uce, 

1. The Gummous, Confiftent or Conftant one, 
(as fome Germans call it) which is in the Form of 
a Confiftent Body. A 
2. The Liquid No&tiluca, which probably is only 
the former diffolved in a proper Liquor. 

The Aerial NoGiluca, becaufe it would ime 
mediately begin to fhine, on being expofed to 
the open Air. See the Procefs for this laft, P. 105, 
of the afore-mentioned Book, which being much 


the {ame with that of the Phofphorus, commonly | 


made out of Humane Urine, I have omitted. See 
Phofpherus. 

NODES, in Affronomy, fignifie the Points of 
Interfection of the Orbit of the Sun, or any Pla- 
net, with the Ecliptick, fo rhat the Point where 
a Planet paffes over the Ecliptick, our of Scu- 
thern into Northern Latitude, is called the North 
Node: And where it defcends from North to 
South, ‘tis the South Node ; which Nodes (accor- 
ding to fome) change their Places in the Zodi. 
ack, like rhe Planets: But Sir Jf Newton proves 
Prop.14. Lib. 3. that the Nodes of all the Pla- 
nets Orbits (as well as their Apbelia) are at 


eft. 
NODULUS, Nodus, is a Bag of fuch fuitable 
Ingredients as the Difeafe requires, put into Beer 
or Wine, the Tincture whereof the Patient is to 
drink. 

NODUS or Node, in Dialing, ina certain Point 
in the Axis or Cock of the Dial, by the Shadow 
of which, either the Hour of the Day in Dials 
without Furniture,’ ot the Parallels of the Sun's 
Declination, his Plate in the Ecliptick , the Itahian 
or Babylonifle Hours, &c. are {hown, in {uch Dials 
as have Furniture. 

‘Tis an eafie thing, and fomerimes of good Ute, 
to make Dials which thall fhew che’ Hour of the 
Day by an Hole or 


NODUS. 


o(fi, Mae Pee) 
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-NODUS. One Method, of which,’ Mr. Collins 
at the End of his Sector on.a Quadrant, gives as 
follows.: 


ened in the Centre of the Horizontal Dial, parallel 
to the Horizon over each refpective Hour-Line; 
and holding it fteady, let another extend the Thread 
faftned in the Meridian in the Ceiling, along by 
the Edges of the Horizontal Thread, which will 
find divets Points on the Ground, thro’ which if 
Hour-Lines be drawn, the Sun fhining thro’ the 
Hole in the Pane of Glafs, will fhew the. Time of 
the Day. 

For the Points thar will be thus found on the 
Beam or Tranfome, the Thread fixed in the 
Ceiling, or inftead of it a piece’ of Tape there 
fixed muft be moved {fo up and down, that the 
Spor ofthe Sun may fhine upof it; and being 
extended ‘to the Tranfome or Beam, graduated 
with the Hour-Lines, it there fhews the Time of 
the Day. ' 

Note, That ‘twill be convenient to have that 

Pane of Gla{s darkned, through which that 
Spot is to. fhines 


Firft, Draw an Horizontal Dial for the Lati- 
tude propofed > Then by the Help of the Sun’s 
Azimuth (which may be found by a Quadrant) 
or by knowing the Hour of the Day by thar Ho- 
rizontal’ Dial, draw a true Meridian from the 
Hole or Nodus propofed, both above in the Ceiling, 
and below on the Walls and Floor of the Room ; 
{o that if a Right Line were extended from the 
faid Hole or Nodus to any Point in any of thofe 
Lines, it would be in the Meridian Circle of the 
World. 

Next, Fix the End of a Thread in the Centre 
of the Hole or Nodus, and move the other End 
thereof up or down in the faid Meridian drawn 
on the Ceiling or Wall, until by applying the 
Gide of a Quadrant to that Thread, it is found 
to be elevated equal to the Latitude of the Place, 
then that Thréad is directly firuated parallel to 
the Axis of the World, and the Point where the 
End of thar. Thread toucheth the Meridian either 
on the Ceiling or Wall, is thac Point in the direct 
Axis fought for; wherein fix one End of the 
Thread, which Thread will be of prefenr Ufe 
in projecting the Hour-Points in any piace pro- 
pofed. 

Then place the Centre of the Horizontal Dial 
in the Centre of the Hele or Nodus, and firwate it 
exactly parallel to the Horizon, and its Meridian 
“in the Meridian of the World, (which may eafily 

be done, if at the Inftant you know the true Hour 
of the Day), then take the. Thread, whofe End is 
fixed in a Point in the direct Axe, and move it to 
and fro, until the Thread doth interpofe berween 
your Eye, and the Hour- Line on the Horizontal 
Dial, and keeping your Eye in that Pofition, make 
a Point ot Mark where you pleafe, fo that the 
Thread may interpofe between thar Point and your 
Eye ; which Point fo found, will fhew the true 
Time of the Day’ at that Hur all the Year long, 
the Sun fhining thereon, fo will the Point and. the 
(aid Thread ferve to fhew the Hour inftead of an 
Hour- Line. 

In like manner, the Thread fixed in the Axis, 

_ tay be again moved to and fro, until the Thread 
doth interpofe between the Bye and any other 
Hour-Line defired on the Horizontal Dial, and 
then (as before) make another Point or Mark in 
any Place at pleafure, by projecting a Point from 
the Eye, fo that the Thtead interpofe between 
that Point co be made, and the Eye, fo will that 
Point fo found fhew the true Time of the Day 
for the fame Hour that the Hour-Line did on the 
Horizonral-Dial, which was. fhadowd by the 
Thread. ; 

Thus you may proceed (bythe help of that Lhread 
and the feveral Hour: Lines on the Herizontal Dial) 
to find the other Hour-Points, which muft have 
the fame Numbers fer to them, as the Hour- Lines 
on the Horizontal Dial have. | Thar {ach a Man hath not Perfonam ftandé inju- 

__ Otherwife, to make a Dyal from a Hole in any } dicio. 
Pane of Glafs in the Window, and to graduate the} NON admittas: See Ne admittas. Te 
Hour-Lines on the Ceiling, Floor, Ge. that Hole is} ~ NONAGE, a Termin Law, fignifying all that 
fuppofed to be the Centre of the Horizontal Dial;| Time of a Man’s Age, under One and twenty 
and being true placed, the Stile thereof, if {uppo-| Years in fome Cafes, and Fourteen im others, as 
fed continued, will run into the Point in the Meri-| Marriage: 7 
dian of the Ceiling before found, wherea Thread] NONAGESIMAL Degree, is the higheft Point, 
is to be fixed ; then let one extend a Thread faft- | or goth Degree of the Meridian. 


In like manner may a Dial be made from a Nail- 
head, a Knot ira String tied any where acrofs, or 
from any Pin driven into the. Bar of the Window, 
and the Hour- Lines graduated upon the Tranfome 
or Board underneath. 

To maké a Reflected Dial on the Ceiling of 
the Room, is only: the contrary of this, by fup- 
pofing the Horizonral Dial, with its Stile, to be 
turned downwards, and run into the true ‘Me- 
ridian on the Ground, where the Thread is to’ 
be: fixed, and.to be extended along the former 
Horizontal Thread (held over the refpective 
Hours ) upward, to find divers Points in the 
Ceiling. 

NOLI me tangere, is a fort of Canker in the 
Face, efpecially above the Chin ; there arifes 
a Tumour or Ulcer abour the Mouth and Nofe; 
like an exulcerated Canker, which grows flowly 
at the beginning, like a little Pimple ; ir re- 
mains a whole Year, otherwife is lefs trouble- 
{ome than a Canker, which gnaws and eats more’ 
in one Day, than a Noli me tangere, doth ina 
Month. 

NOMBRIL or Navel«Point in an Efcutcheon > 
See the Word Efcutcheon, 
NOMA, ate deep and putrid’ Ulcers in the 
Mouth. Blanchard. 

NOME, in Algebra, is any Quantity with a Sign: 
prefixed to it, and by which ‘tis ufually connected 
with fome other Quantity, and then the whole is 
called a Binomial, or Trinomial, &c, Thus a4- 
is called a Binomial, whofe Names are 4 and}; 
and at b-c is a Frinemial, whofe Names are 
a, 6, and ¢, &c: ; 

NON. ABILITY, in Law isan Exception taker 
againft che Plaintiff or Defendant, upon fome Caufe 
why he cannot commence Suit in Law, as Preamu- 
nire, Outlawry, Profeft in Religion, Excommunicate, 
ot a Stranger born, which laft holds only in Actions: 
real and mix’d, and not in Perfonal, except he be 
a Stranger and an Enemy. The Civilians fay, 


NON- 


NON 


NON-CLAIM, a Term in Law, fignifying the 
Omifiion or Neglect, of him that. ought to chal- 
lenge his’ Right within a time limited, by which 
Neglect he is either barr'd of his Right, as at 
this Day upon Non=claim within five Years after a 
Fine, and Right to him accrued ; or of his Entry 
by. his Defcent, for want of Claim, within five 
Years after the Diffez/in. 

NON ccmpos mentis 5 That is, not of found 
Memory or Underftanding ; of {uch in Common 
Law they reckon: | 

Firft,, An Ideot Born. 

Secondly, He that by Accident wholly lofeth his 
Memory and Underftanding. 

Thirdly, A Lunatick, that hath Lucida inter- 


valla; fometimes has Underftanding, and fome- } 


times not. 

4. He thar by his own A&@ fora Time depri- 
veth himfelf of his right Senfes, asa Drunkard ; 
bur this laft kind fhall give no Privilege to him or 
his Heirs, 

NON. diftringendo, is a Writ comprifing un- 
der it divers Particulars, according to divers 
Gafes. See Tab. of Orig. Reg. Verb. mon diftrin- 

endo. 
: NONES of a Month, are the next Days after 
the Kalends, which is the firft Day. In March, 
May, Fune and O&ober, the Romans. accounted fix 
Days, of the Nones, but in all the reft of the 
Months but four. They had this Name probably 
becaufe they were:always 9 Days inchufively, from 
the firt of the Nones tothe Ides ; i. e. reckoning 
inclufively both thofe Days. . 

NON ef? Culpabilis, in Law, fignifies the gene- 
ral Plea to an Action of Trefpafs, whereby the 
Defendant doth abfolutely deny the Fact imputed 
to him by the Plaintiff; whereas in other Special 
Cafes the Defendant ‘but alledgeth fome reafon in 
hisown Defence. «< . 

NON eft fadum, is an Anfwer toa Declara- 
tion, whereby a Man denieth that to be his Deed, 
whereupon he:is Impleaded. 

NON Implacitando aliquem. de. libero tenemento 
fine brevi, is a Writ to inhibit Bayliffs, Gc. from 
diftraining any Man. without the King’s Writ, 
touching his Free-hold. 

NON Intromittendo, quando breve de Pracipe in 
Capite fubdole impetratur, is a Writ directed to 
the Juftices of the Bench, orin Eyre, willing them 
not to give one that hath, under colour of Inti- 
tling the King to Land, &c. as holding of him 
in~Gapite,, deceitfully obtained the Writ, called 
Precipe in Capite, but to put him to his Writ of 
Righr, if he think good to ufe it. 

NON Mercandizanda Vi@ualia, is a Writ di- 
tected tothe Fuftices of Affize, commanding them 
toenqnire, Whether the Officers of {uch Towns 
dorfell Victuals in Grofs, or by Retail, during 
their Office, contrary to the Statute, and to punifh 
them if, they find jit true. 

NON Moleftando,is a Writ thar lieth for him 
which: is Molefed, contrary to the King’s Prote- 
Ction granted him. 


NON- Natural Things, or the Non- Natural Caufes. 


of Difeafes, asthe: Phyficians reckon them are 
fix, viz. The Aw, Meat and Drink, Sleep and 
want of Sleep, the Motions and Repofe of the 
Body, the Retention, or Evacuation of the Excre- 
ments and Recrements of it, and the Paffions of 
the Mind. 


NON-Organical Part of an Animal, is that 


NON 


whereto fome Ufe is, only appropriated, but no 
Action,” as a Griftle, Bone, Foor, &e. 

NON Obftante, is a Claufe frequent in Stas 
tutes and Letters Patent ; itfignifies Notwith/tand- 
ing, and was firft brought in by the Pope, and in 
the Reign of Hen, 3. was ufed by that King in his 
Grants, &e. 

NON omitt. propt. aliquam libertat..is a. Writ 
that lies where the Sheriff returns upon a Wrir ro 
him directed, that he ‘hath fent to the Bayliff of 
{uch a Franchile which hath the return of Writs 
and he hath not ferved the Writ, then the Bhai 
tiff fhall have this Writ directed to the Sheriff ro 
enter.into the Franchife, and execute the King’s 
Procefs himfelf, Alfo the Sheriff fhall warn the 
Bayliff, That he be before the Juftices: at the Day 
mentioned in the Writ, andif he come nor, then 
all the Fudicial Writs, during the fame Bis iffue 
ing, fhall be Writs of Non Omittas, and the She- 
riff fhall execute the fame. 

NON Ponendis in Afffis & Furatis, is a Writ 
founded upon the Statute of Weil. 2 cap. 38. and: 
Articuli fuper Chartas, cap. 9. which is granted: 
upon divers Caufes to Men, for the freeing them 


from Affizes and Furors. 
NON Precedendo ad Afffam Rege inconfulto, is. 


‘a Writ to ftop the Trial of a Caufe appertaining 


unto one that is in the King’s Service, €e, until 
the King’s Pleafure be furcher known, 

NON Refidentia pro Clericis Regis, is a Writ 
directed to the Ordinary, charging him not: to 
moleft a Clerk employed in the King’s Service, by 
reafon of his Non-Refidence. ae 

NON-Refidence, in Law, is applied to fuch Spi- 
ritual Perfons as are not Refident. on, bur do ab- 
fent themfelves for ‘the {pace of a Month or two, 
at feveral timesin one Year from their Benefices, 
for Perfonal Refidence is required of Ecclefiaftical 
Perfons upon their Cures, 

NON Sane Memory, in Law, is an Exception’ 
taken to an Act declared» by the Plainriff or De. 
mandant, to be done by another, whereupon he. 
grounds his Plaint or Demands: And the Effect 
of it is, That the Party that did thar Act was 
mad, or nor well in his, Wits when he did ir. See 
Non compos mentis. 

NON Solvendo!Pecuniam ad quam Clericus 
mul@atur pro non Refidentia, is a Writ prohibit- 
ing an Ordinary-to'take a Pecuniary Mulct im- 
pofed upon a Clerkiof the King, for Non-Refi- 
dence. 

NON-Suit, in Law, is Renouncing of the Suits 
by the Plaintiff or Demandant, moft commonly 
upon the Difcovery of fome Error or Defect, when 
the Matter is fo far proceeded in, as that the Jury! 
is ready at the Bar to deliver their Verdict. The 
Civilians termeit, Litis renunciationem., And ‘in’ 
what Cafes a Man cannot be Now-Suzt. See the 
Statute-of 2 H. 4. cap.7. 


| NON) Sam Informatus. See Informatus non 


Sum. ait { i 
NON) Tenurepiin Law, is ant Exception to a’ 
Count, by faying, That he holdeth not the Land© 
{pecified in the Count, or at leaft fome part of : 
And ‘tis either Nom'tcnure General, or? Nom tenure 
Special: The Special Tenure, is an“ Exception, -al- 
ledging that he was noc ‘Tenant’ the: Day when 
the Writ was purchafed. “Now textre< General, is 
when one denies himfelf ever to have’ been Te- 
hant to the Land in Queftiony: ©) i7~ 
NORMAL; 


- aad 
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NORMAL, the fame with Perpendicular, ot 


at Right Angles, and ‘tis ufually fpoken of a 
Line or a Plane thar Interfects another Perpendi- 
cularly. 

NORTHERN Signs of the Ecliptick or Zodiack, 
are thofe Six which conftirute that Semi-circle 
of the Ecliptick which inclines to the Norcthward 
from the Equator, as Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
cer, Leo, Vir 0. ; 

-NOSOCOMIUM, is an Hofpital for Poor Sick 
People, where they are attended, and cured, if 
poffible. an 

NOTES in Mufick, are certain Terms inven- 
red to diftinguifh the Degrees of Sound in Tuning, 
and the Proportion of Time thereto belonging : 
For in regard that a Voice doth exprefs a found 
beft, when it pronounceth fome Syllable or Word 
with ic, fix felect Syllables were formerly ufed 
to that. Purpofe, aicending and defcending in 
order, viz. Ut, Rey Mi, Fa, Sol, La ; but four 
of them, vz. 444i, Fa, Sol, La, being found fuf- 
ficient for the right Tuning of all the Degrees 
or Sound, and lek burthenfome to the Memory, 
the other two, UF and Re, are generally now 
laid afide as fuperfluous. It is reported, That 
Guido Aretinus, having undertaken to reduce the 
Greek Scale of Mufick to a more regular form a- 
bout A. D. 96°, affumed for the Names of thefe 
fix Notes as many Syllables taken out of the Sap- 
phick Hymna of St. John Baptifz, which began 
thus : 


Ur queant Laxis REfonare fibris, 
Mira Geftorum FAmuls tuorum, 
SOLve polluti LAbit reatum. 


‘As for other fort of Notes relating to Time, 
they are Nine in Number, viz. Large, Long, Breve, 
Semi-breve, Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, Semi-quaver, 
and Demi-femi-quaver. The four firft are ufwally 
termed Notes of Augmention, or Increafe, and 
the five laft of Diminution or Decreafe. . The Se- 


mi-breve being the laft of Augmentation, is com- | 


monly called the Adafter-Note, ot Meafure-Note, 
or Time-Note, becaufe it is of a certain determi- 
nate Meafure or Length of Time by it. felf ; and 
all the other Notes both of Augmentation and 
Diminution, ace meafured by, or adjufted to its 
value : But it ought to be obferved, that tha 
‘Large and Long are now of little ufe, as being 
too long for any Voice or Inftrument (the Organ 
only excepted) to hold out to their full length ; 
altho’ their Refs are ftill very oftert ufed, mores 
efpecially in Grave Mufick, and Songs of many 
Parts. 3 

NOTHE coffe, are the five loweft Ribs on 
each fide, called Baftard Ribs ; fo naméd, becaufe 
they do not join with the Breaft-bone as the othet 
Ribs do, nor are they as the others, Boney, bur 
Cartilaginous. 

Difeafes are likewife called Nothi, or Baftard, 
when they agree not with the Ordinary and Com. 
mon Rules, as Tertian, Quartan, and Quotidian, 
Baftard Agues, Baftard Pleurifies, &c. 

NOTIONAL Quantity. See Quantity. 

NOVACULA, is a Chirurgeon’s Knife, the 
Shape wheredf differs according to the Difference 
of Operations. 

NOVAL Affgnment, in Law, is an Affignment 
of Time, Place, or the like, otherwife than as it 
was before afizned. See Afignment. 


NUM 


. ; (in Grammar) ave (uch Words as 
fignifie the feveral Objects of our Thoughts, 

NUBECUL# are little light Particles which 
mutually, bur loofely clofe with one another, and 
{wim upon the Urine, 

NUCAMENTUM ini Phytology, of Botanicks; 
is the fame with ulus. Which fee, 

NUCHA:is the hinder part, of Nape of the 
Neck, called alfo Cervix. | 

NUCIOSITAS: the fame that Myopia. 

NUCIFEROUS Plants or Shrubs ate fuch as 
bear Nuts. 

NUCKIANE Glandule, are a fort of Glands 
(firft taken notice of by Dr. Nuck ) feated in that 
Orbit of the Skull, wherein the Eye is placed 
betwixt the abducent Mufcle of the Eye, and 
the upper part of the Os jugale, Their Shape is 
various, in fome Oblong, in others flatcifhly 
Round, in others Oval, and in others fomewhat 
Triangular. 

NUCLEUS is the Edible part of the Kernel 
of any Nut, which is contained within the Skin 
of the Kernel; and in a larger Senfe is by Bota- 
nifts ufed for any Fruit or Seed contained within 
an Husk or Shell. 

NUCLEUS alfo in an Aftronomical Senfe is 
by Hevelius and others ufed for the Head of a 
Comet, and by others for the Central Parts of any 
Planets. 

NUCLEUS, in Architeture, is thé middle 
part of. the Flooring of the Ancients, confifting of 
Cement, which they put betwixt a Lay or Bed 
of Pebbles cemented with Mortar made of Lime 
and Sand. 

NUDE Contra&#, in Law, is abare Promife of 
a thing, without any confideration ; and therefore 
tis faid, Ex nudo paéto non oritur aGio, 

NUDE Matter, in Common Law, is a naked 


| Allegation of a thing done to be proved only by 


Wirneffes, and not, either by Record or other 
Speciality in Writing under Seal. 

NUMBER is Difcrete Quantity, or a Colle- 
G&tion of Unites, and is that which teacheth us: 
to know how many any of the Objects of our 
Knowledge are. 

Every Number in Arithmetick (which is the 
Act of Numbering truly) may be confidered as 
compofed of two Parts, of which one may be 
called the Denominator, and the other the Nume- 
rator, 

Thus the Number 9, as it fignifies the Thing. 
Numbered, as the 9 Mules, or 9-Men, 9 Pounds, 
€8c. is a Denominator: But as it expreffes how 
many of that thing are taken or accounted, it is 
4 Numerator. Thetefore when the Denominator 
fignifies a whole thing, the Number is called an 
Integer ; but if it Ggnifie or ftand for the Parts of 
any thing, then the Number is a Fraéion. 

Thus Nine. Shillings, confidered as diftinct 
Things, are an Integral Number ; but when you 
confider them as +2 Parts of a Pound Sterling, 
thar Numbef is a Fraétion ; And the Knowledge 
of this will facilitate the Underftanding of the 
Doftrine of Fraétions, which appears difficult to 
Beginners, becaufe they do not confider that as 
well Integer Numbers as Frattions have both Nu- 
tmerators and Denominators: The Difference ly- 
ing chiefly here, That in Integers the Ratio of the 
Denominators is certain, one and the fame ; bur 

in 


"NUM 
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in FraGions ‘tis innumerable : For ahe Ratio of 
the Denominators in Fraétions is as various as the 
Nature of the Parts into which any Whole may 
be divided, which in Vulgar Fractions is Infinite. 
'Well’s Arithmetick. 
NUMERATION, itt Arithmetick, is the true 
Diftinétion, Eftimation, and Pronunciation of Num- 
bers, or the Rule to read any Number, tho 
never fo great, and to have a diftinct Idea of each 


Place or Figure of it ; which may eafily be done). 


‘by this Method : Beginning at the Right Hand, 
make a Point or Prick under the Seventh Figure, 
and over it place the Figure 1, thar is the Place 
of Millions. Now Seven Placesany one can num- 
ber or read, but they are apt to be puzled when 
they go farther ; but ‘tis as eafie to read 700 
Places as Seven, if you do but go in this Me- 
thod ; accounting in the Seventh Place, over 
which you put the Figure 4, tell on Seven Places 
‘more, and over that place the Figure 2, The 
Number under 2, ftands in the place of Adillions 
of Millions, which is better expreffed by Billsons, 
(je. Bi-millions.) Including the laft Figure, tell 
on again Seven Figures more, and then place 
over the ‘Seventh the Figure 3 ; this is the Place 
“of Trillions s and the Seventh beyond that will be 
Quartillions ; the next Seventh Quinqusllions, &c, 
“according as the Figures over every Seventh Place 
‘dofhew. Thus, fuppofe this Number, 


9 8 7 6 5 4 
4687903 5678946325012389765432017896 


3 2 I 
434532123456789876543250 


After you have diftinguifhed it, as you fee, by 
the Pricks under, and eftimated it by the Figures 
over it ; you will find the firft Period, beginning 
at the Left Hand, and reading to the Point, to 
be 46 thoufand 879 ; and you cannot be igno- 
rant of the Value of Nine, the laft Figure, when 
you: fee the 9 ftanding over it ; for that fhews 

“you ’tis Nonillions, or the Place of a Million mul- 
tiplied 9 times by it felf The next Period is 
35 Thoufand 673 O&illions ; the next is 46 
“Fhoufand 325 Septillions ; and fo on till you have 
“read or pronounced them all: Only obferving to 
~exprefs at’ every Point the Value of the Figure 
“ver it, which’the Figure on the top fhews you 
readily how to do. ' 
2°“NUMERATOR of a Fraction, is that Part 
of it which fhews or numbers how many of 
“thofe Parts which any Integer is fuppofed to be 
“idivided ‘into, ‘are expreffed by the Fraction. 
“©Thus‘in’¢, 6 is the Numerator, (which ftands 


always above the Line) and fhews you, that if 
any Whole be divided into 8 Parts, you number 
and enumerate, or take 6 of them, ze. Three 
quarters. ey 
NUMERAL Algebra, is that which makes ufe 
of Numbers inftead of the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet ; which latter Method is called Algebra in Spe- 
cies, or Specious Arithmetick. a. 
NUNCUPATIVE Hill. See Will. ; 
~NUPER Objit, is a Writ that lies for a Co- 
heir, being deforced by her Co-parcéncer of Lands 
or Tenements, whereof any of their Anceftors died 
feized of an Eftarein Fee-fimple. 
NUSANCE, a Term in Law, fignifying not 
only a Thing done, whereby another Man is an- 
noyed in his Free Lands or Tenements, but the 
Affife or Writ which lieth for the fame ; and 
now generally, inftead of this, is brought in 
Actions of TrefpafS. o 0 
NUTRITION, is a Natural Increafe, whete- 
by that which continually decays of any Corpo- 
real Subftance, is repaired by convenient Nou- 
rifhment. é 7 
Dr. Havers, in his Ofteologia, will not have 
Nutrition to be any Reparation of the Lofs of 
the Subftance of the Solid Parts ordinarily, but 
only a continual Succeffion and Supply of Spirits, 
and of all thofe Fluid Parts which fill the con- 
taining Parts, and keep them diftended. ; 
NUX, is a fort of Pain in the Head, which 
afflicts a Place as big as a Nut; as an Ovum of 
Clavus is another fort, where the Seat of the Pain 
is larger. 
NYCHTHEMERON, is Four and twenty 
Hours Space, or an entire Day and Night. — 
NYCTALOPIA is Two-fold : The Firft is a 
Dimnefs of the Sight in the Night, or in dark 
Places, withour any Impediment in the Lighr. 
The other is Dimnefs in the Light, and clear 
Sight in the Night, or in fhady Places, 
NYMPH, are little foft Pieces of Flefh, ari- 
fing from the Commiffure of the Os pubis with- 
in the Vagina ; fo called, becaufe they ftand near 
the Paffage of the Warer that comes out of the 
Bladder. 
Alfo the Hollownefs or void Space in the Ne- 
ther Lip is fo called. 
NYMPHOMANIA, 
rinus. 5 
NYMPHOTOMY, is a Cutting off the Nym- 
phe, the too great Proruberance whereof in Mar- 
riageable Virgins fometimes hinders the Coztus, or 
at leaft renders it difficulr, The Egyptians cut 
them frequently, as Galen faith ; but in oug 
Parts of the World fuch Inftances have beer 
very rare. 
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OABHAM, (a Term ufed in the Yards for 
building Ships) is Old Ropes untwifted and 
pulled again out fine, into loofe Hemp or Flax, 
with a Defign to drive it into the Seams, Tren- 
nels, and Rends of a Ship, to ftop or prevent a 
Leak. 

OAZY, or Oazie Ground: So the Seamen call 
foft, flimy, muddy Ground. This is not good 
Anchorage, becaufe the Anchor cannot hold firm, 
but will come home (as they call it) in a Strefs of 
Weather ; befides it will rot ‘their Cables, if a 
Ship ride long over fuch Ground: But then it 1s 
good to bring a Ship a-ground upon, becaufe fhe 
can there dock herfelf, and lie foft ; bur yer if fhe 
lie long, fhe will rot her Plank, and fpoil the Oak- 
ham in her Seams. 

OBELA, is the Sagittalis Sutura in the Skull, 
(fee Sagittalis) which touches the Coronal Suture 
forward, and the Lamdoidal backward ; for it is 
made of the Mutual Conjunction of the Bones 
of the Forehead. Blanchard. 

OBELISK, is a magnificent high Piece of 
Solid Marble, or other fine Stone ; having ufually 
Four Faces, and leffening upwards by Degrees, 
till it ends in'a Point like a Pyramid. 

OBJECTIVE Line. See Line Objettive. 

OBJECT-Gla/s, of a Telefcope or Microfcope, 
is that Glafs which is placed ar that End of the 
Tube which is next the Object. 

OBLATA, is a Word ufed in the Exchequer, 
fignifying old Debts brought together from pre- 
cedent Years, and put to the prefent Sheriff ’s 
Charge. 

OBLIGATION, is a Bond containing a Pe- 
nalry, with 2 Condition annex’d, either for Pay- 
ment of Money, Performance of Covenants, or 
the like ; and fo differs from a Bill that hath no 
Penalty nor Condition; and yet a Bill may be 
Obligatory. 

OBLIGOR, is he that enters into fuch an Ob- 
ligation ; and Ob/igee, the Perfon to whom it is en- 
tred into. 

OBLIQUE Afcenfion, is that Degree and Mi- 
fute of the Equinoéial which rifeth with the Cen- 

tre of the Sun or Star, or with any Point of the 
Heavens, in an Oblique Sphere. 


To find the Sun’s Oblique Afcenfion by the Globe: 


Bring the Sun’s Place to theHorizon on the Eaft- 
fide ; and the Number of Degrees intercepted be- 
tween that Degtee of the Equinodtial which is now 
come to the Horizon, and the Beginning of Aries, 
is the Oblique Afcenfion, 


To find the Oblique Afcenfion, having the Right 
Afcenfion and A{cerifional Differeiice given. 


4. If the Declination be North, the Difference 
between the Right Afcenfion and the Afcenfional 
Differencé, isthe Oblique Afcenjion tequired. 


OBL 


To find the Oblique De(cenfion: 


i If the Declination be North, the Sum of the 
Right Afcenfion, and <Afcenfional Difference, is the 
Oblique Defcenfion, 


é rat If the Declination be South, the Difference 
between the Right Afcenfion, and the Afcenfional 
Difference, is the Oblique Defcenfion, 


OBLIQUE Angles. See Angles Oblique, 

OBLIQUE Defcenfion, is that part of the Equi- 
noétial which {ets with the Sum or Star, or with any 
Point of the Heavens, in an Oblique Spheres... 

OBLIQUE Piains,in Dialing, are fuch as recline 
from the Zenith, or incline to the Horizon : ‘The 
Obliquity of which, Inclination or Reclination, is 
eafily found by a Quadrant: Being an Ark. of 
fome Azimuth or Vertical Circle intercepted’ be- 
tween the Vertex of the Place and of that Planes 
alfo obferve, this Azimurh or Vertical Circle is 
always perpendicular to the Plane. HOD 

OBLIQUE Sailing, is when the Ship rinneth 
upon fome Rhumb between any of the Four Care 
dinal Points, making an Oblique Angle with. che 
Meridian ; and then fhe changeth continually both 
Latitude and Longitude. There are Three kinds 
of Oblique Sailing, viz. Plain Sailing, Adercator’s 
ot Wright's Sailing, and Great Circle Sailing ; which 
fee. Pde apelds Sata 

The Seamen call alfo the Application of the 
Method of Calculating the Parts of Oblique Plane 
Triangles, in order to find the Diftance ofa Ship 
from any Cape,.Head-Land, ec. Oblique 
Sailing. ee: EN a Got 

OBLIQUE Sphere, is where the Pole is elevated 
any Numbet of Degrees lefs than go Degrees, arid 
confequently the Axis of the World, the Equator, 
and Parallels of Declination, will cut the Horizon 
obliquely ; whence comes its Name. on 
OBLIQUUS Superior, a Mufcle of the Head, 
which arifeth flefhy from. the back-part, of che 
tranfverfe Procefs of the Firft, Vertebra of the 
Neck, and in its fomewhat oblique Afcent be- 
cometh a flefhy Belly, and leffening it felf again, 
is inferted to the Os Occzpitis, laterally, By this 
together with its Partner, (they never acting fepa- 
rately) the Head is moved backwards on the frit 
Vertebra. ace ts fens 

OBLIQUUS Inferior, is a Mufcle of the Head; 
drifing flefhy fiom the External Part of the Spinal 
Procefs of the fecond Vertebra of the Neck, clofe 
by the Origination of the Reélws Adajor ; and being 
dilated into a flefhy Belly, paffes obliquely to its 
Infertion. at the tranfverfe Procefs of the Firft, 
where the former Mufcle begins. 

When this als on either fide, the tranfverfe 
Procefs of the Firft Vertebra of the Neck is mo- 
yed towards the Spine of the Second ; wherefore 
fome Authors have reckoned it among the Muf- 
cles of the Neck. But fince the Head is alfo 


2. If the Declination be South, the Sum of the ; moved thereby, and the Face turned on thar fide 


Right Afcenfion, and the Afcenfional Difference, 1s | on which iracteth, it is age 


the Oblique Afcenfion, 


improperly reckoned 
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between the Indentations of the Major Anticus : 
Befides thefe, it continues to derive more Heads 
from the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and fometimes 
from the Extremity of the loweft Baftard-Rib, 
where it is alfo indented with the Serratus Inferior 


regard of the ret of its Fellows. TheSecond, it| Pofticws; thence its oblique defcending flefhy Pare 
derives from that Cartilaginous Ring fufpended expands it felf into a broad membranous ‘Tendon, 


near the Brink of the upper Part of the Orbit to- before it marches over the Reétus to its Infertion in 
the Linea Alba and the Os Pubis; after this de- 


fcending, it ends partly tendinous in the Liga- ° 
mentum Pubis, but chiefly flefhy on the upper 
and fore-part of the circular Edge of the Os 


amongft the Mufcles that move the Head ; it is 
affifted by the Maftosdeus. 
OBLIQUUS Superior, ot Trochlearis, isa Mul- 


cle of the Eye, which receives its Firft Denomi- 
natich from its oblique Pofition and Courfe, in 


wards the Nofe, thro” which its Tendon pafles, 
being reflected on it, as a Rope ona Pulley: Be- 
fides which, it is called Longiffimus Oculs, as ex 
ceeding the other in Length: Its Ule is to help 
roll the Eye up and down. 

It arifes fharp and flethy fromm the deepeft part 
of the Orbit, near the Origination of the Abdu- 
cens, and becoming a flefhy Belly as it paffes ob- 
liquely clofe under’ its Superior Part, makes a 
round Tendon running thro’ the Trochlea, (as a- 
bove-mentioned) from’ whence teverting back, it 
is*inferted to the Tunica Sclerotis, in the Middle 
of the Diftance between the Termination of the 
Attollens and Optick Nerve, towards the back-part 
of the ‘Bulb of the Eye. . 

‘S OBLIQUUS Inferior, is a Mufcle called alfo 
Breviffimus Oculi, it being thie fhorteft Mafcle of 
the Eye: This fprings fharp and flefhy from im- 
mediatély within the lower and almoft outward 
Part of the Orbit, at the Jundture of the Firft 
Bone of the upper Jaw, with the Fourth ; and be- 
‘ coming thicker, afcends obliquely over the De- 
primens, growing tendinous at its Infertion to the 
Tunica Sclerotis, near the Implantation of the for- 
mér} direétly betwixt the Abducens and Optick 
NRG ea AO? Mire 

Tes Ule is tO help roll the Eye to and fro, and 
theréfore this and the former are by fome called 
Civcumagentes and Amatorii. Some alfo reckon 
Two other Mu{cles belonging to the Eye, which 
are calléd by this Name Oblique, viz. 
““OBLIQUUS Major, a Mufcle that pulls the 
Eyé forwards and obliquely downwards, 

OBLIQUUS Minor, is a Mufcle that pulls the 
Eye forwards and obliquely upwards. 
-OBLIQUUS Afeendens five Acclivis, one of the 
large Mufcles of the Abdomen, [erving to comprefs 
the Belly, and’by that’ means to help the Difcharge 
of the Ordare and Urine ; it alfo compreffes and 
{trairens the Cavity, of the Thorax ia Ex{piration, 
and helps to turn the’ Trunk of our Body to ei- 
ther fide, when’ our Feet ftand ftill; and fo is 
4 kind Of Anzagonif? to the Obliquus Defcendens, 
which fee. | 
“Yr 'arifes’ flefhy from the whole circular Edge 
of the Os Ilium ‘and: Ligamentum Pubis; and : 
thence mounting with an Order of Fibres, in- Obje@ Glafs of a Telefcope 5 and if you have a 
dining forwards, it forms a broad membranous good Telefcope that draws about 6 Feet, you 
thin Tendon, which is implanted into the whole} may unfcrew its Object Glafs, and it will ferve 
Length of the Linea Alba, and the. Cartilages of| your Turn very well : And indeed a Glafs that 
the’ 8th} oth, roth, and 12th Ribs. draws about that length (tho’ 4 or § Foot will 

“OBLIQUUS Defeendens feu Declivis, the Name | 40 pretty well) is the fitteft on all Accounts to 
of one of the large Epigaftrick Mujcles, or Mut- make this Experiment withal; for if you ufe 
cles of the Abdemen : Befides its Ufe, in com- a-fmall. Glafs whofe Focus is not above a Foor, 
mon with the reft, to, comprefs the Inteftines and | oF thereabouts diftant from the Hole, the Repre- 
Bladder, and to help exclude the Fetus ; Mr. Cowper {entation of your Objects will be very {mall, 
affigns it another, not obferved, before by any | and. the Figures hardly large enough to be diftin- 
one (except Dr. Gliffon) which is to.move our guifhed : To which likewife may. be added, that 
Body round to either fide when ont Feet ftand | not above one Spectator can come to look on 
fill, It arifes with. feveral acute Productions, ir at atime, and even he not without fome 
partly fiefhy and partly. cendinous, from the | Lrouble. ) 
lower Margin of the Sixth, Seventh, and Bightht On the other hand, if you make ufe of a Glafs 
Ribs, where its feyeral feparate Originations lie which draws 15, 20, Or 25 Foot, either Ao 
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Ilium. 

OBLIQUUS Auris, is a Maufcle of the Ear, 
which may be alfo called Semi-circularis, from its 
Pofition; it lying in the external Parts of the Bony 
Channel of the 4quedué?, whence marching fome- 
what upwards and backwards, it enters the Zym- 
panum in a very oblique Sinuofity excavated im- 
mediately above the Bone where the Tympanum 
is inchafed, and is inferted to the flender Procefs 
of the Maleus, The Sinucfity in which this Muf- 
cle pafles, is that which may. be taken notice of 
in the upper Patt of the Bony Circle of the Fe- 
tus. Thiswe don’t find deftribed any where, be- 
fore Du Verney. 

OBLONG, in Geometry, is the fame with 
a Rectangle Parallellogram, whofe Sides are un- 
equals 

OBSCURA Camera, in Opticks, is a Room: 
darkened, all bur in one little Hole, in which is 
placed a Glafs to tranfmit the Rays of Objects 
to apiece of Paper or white Cloth: But by it are 
made many ufeful Experiments:in Opticks, fer- 
ving to explain the Nature of Vifion; and among 
which, the following one deferves a particular 
Defcription. .t 


To reprefent all outward Obje&s in their proper Co- 
lours, Diftances and Proportions, on.a White Wall, 
a Frame of Paper, or Sheet hung up for that pur- 
pofe in a Darkened Room. 


~ This moft Wonderful and Glorious Experiment, 
tho’ it be very common, will yet well deferve to 
have a clear Account given of it here ; for I don’t 
remember to have read a plain and intelligible 
Defcription of its Apparatus any where ; neither 
is. it {o eafie to.do it with.Advantage, as thofe 
perhaps who never tried it may imagine ; what 
follows therefore you may relie on as the Refult 
of my own repeated Experience. 

Procure a good Convex, or Plano-Convex 
Glafs, fuch an one as is made ufe of for the 
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Hole mutt be very large, and then fo much Light’ 
will come in as will hinder the Objects from being 
yifible on the;Wall, Paper, €e. or if the Hole 
be but mall, folitle Light will come.in, that’at 
the Diftance of 15 or 20 Foot trom the Window, 
you'will have hardly Light, enough: torfee the Re- 
prefentation diftin@ly’; fuch large Glaffes likewife 
ate not eafily had every where, ;nor are they every 
one’s Money ; but a Glafs that draws about fix 
Feet, is very proper to be made we, on in this 
Cafe. fi i ik od 
« Waving-gotten. fuch a Glafs,: make Choice of 
fome Room which hath a North-Window, tho 
an Baft or Weft'may do well enough (but a South 
one will not, for a Reafon to be given below) 
and lec it be well darkened; fo that no Light 
‘can come into it, but at the Hole where your 
Glafs is placed, or at leaft buc very litle. Then 
‘~makea Hole! in the Shutter of the North-W indow 
‘of about an Inch, or an Inch and }in Diameter, 
and leave open the Cafement, if there be one, for 
there muft be no Glafs without your Hole. Then 
faften the Glafs with its Centre in the Centre of 
the’Hole; by fome (mall. Tacks to the Shutter, fo 
that no puff of Wind blow it down, and break it ; 
‘and at the Diftance thar you know your Glafs 
draws, hang up a white Sheet ; or if you do not 
know exactly the Focus of the Glafs, move. the 
“Sheet to and fro till you find the Objects are re- 
prefented on it very diftin@ly, and then you may 
faften it there by Nails to the Ceiling, @c. Then 
‘qill whatever is without the Hole, and oppofite to 
jt, be reprefented on that Sheet with fuch exquifite 
Exactnefs, as far furpaffes the utmoft Skill of any 
Painter to exprefs. For if the Sun fhine brightly 
on the Obje&ts (as indeed this Experiment is 
never made well when it doth not). you will 
have the Colours of all Things there in their Na- 


tural Paint, and fuch an admirable proportion of 


Light and Shadow, as is impoffible to be imitated 
‘by Art; and I yet never. faw any thing of that 
‘kind that comes near this Natural Landfcape. 
But if the Sun do not fhine, the Colours will 
be hardly vifible, and all will look dirty, dark, 
and confufed ; therefore, I advifed a North-Win- 
dow, that you may have the Meridian Sun fhin- 
jng on your Object in its greateft Splendor, that 
fo theExperiment may be in its greateft Perfection : 
Bur you muft by no means have the Sun fhine 
on or near the Hole, for if ir doth, all will be 
confufed. 

Another Thing in which this Reprefentation 
exceeds Painting, is, That here you have Motion 
exprefled on your Cloth. If the Wind move the 
Trees, Plants or Flowers without, you have it 
within on your lively Picture ; and nothing can be 
more pleafant than to fee how the Colours of 
the moving Parts will change as they do without, 
by their beingin various Pofitions obverted to, or 
fhaded from the Light. The Motion of any 
Flies or Birds, is painted alfo in the fame’ Per- 
fection : And the exaét Lineaments of any Per- 
fons walking at a due diftance without the Glafs, 
will be alfo expreffed ro the Life, and all their 
Motions, Poftures and Geftures, will as plainly 
appear on the Cloth, as they do to any one’s Eye 
without. 

In a Word, Nothing is wanting to render it 
one of the fineft Sights in the World, but that all 
things are inverted, and the wrong End upwards. 
To remedy which, feveral Methods have been 


| Convexity of the Glals. 
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thought on, as double Convex-Glaffes, 3c. but none, 
in my Opinion, are fo well, nor fo eafie, as to rake 
a common Looking-Glafs of about 12.01 14 Inches - 
Square, and hold it under or near the Chin, with 
an acute Angle to your Breaft: For if you do fo, 
and look down»into it, you will fee all things upon 
the Sheet inverted in the Glafs, z.e¢. in this ‘cafe 
reftored to their Natural and Erect Pofition ; and. 
this Reflection alfo from the Glafs, gives it a Gla- 
ringnefs that is very furprizing, and’makes it look 
like fome Magical Profpect,and the moving Ima- 
ges, like fo many Spectrums or Phantafms. And 
no doubt but there are many Perfons that might 
eafily be impofed upon with {uch a Scene, and who 
would believe it.to be no lefs than downright Con- 
juration. 

And I have made ufe of this Experiment to con- 
vince fome credulous Perfons, that thofe are abrifed 
and impofed upon, who fee Faces in the Glaffes of 
fome cheating Knaves amongft us, who fer up fot 
Cunning-Men, and Difcoverers of Stollen Goods, 
€c. and have {atisfied them, thar much more may 
be done by this, and fome other Optical Experi- 
ments, and that without the Help of the Devil too, 
than by amy of the Clumfie Methods ufed by thefe 
Vermin. jit 

If the Glafs be placed in a Sphere or Globe 
of Wood (having an Hole as large as the Glafs 
bored:through it) which like the Eye of an Animal 
may be turned every way to receive the Rays 
coming from all Parts of the Objects, it will be of 
good Advantage to the Experiment ; and fuch, 
ready fitted, are now commonly fold by Mr. Mar- 
foall, at the Archimedes on Ludgate-hill, and are 
called Scioptricks. 


And as by this Method any Image may be 
made appear in a darkened Room, .Dr. Hook, in 
Philofoph. Tranja&. N. 38. gives a way of doing 
the fame thing in an Enlightened one, either by 
Day or Night. The Experiment I have tried my 
felf, and is as follows. 


Oppofite to the Wall, ot Place where the Ap- 
pafition is to be, let. a Hole be made about a 
Foot in Diameter, or bigger 3 if there be an high 
Window that hath a Cafetnent in it, it will do 
better. 

Without this Hole, or Cafement, fo thar the 
Company in the Room may not fee what is done, 
place the Picture or Object you would reprefent 
inverted ; and by means of Looking-Glaffes pla- 
ced behind, if the Picture be Tranfparent, reflect 
the Rays of the Sun, fo thatthey may pafs through 
it towards the Place where it is to appear; and 
that no Rays may go befides ir, ler the Picture be 
incompaffed with a Board or Cloth on every fide. 
If the Object be a Statue or fome living Crea- 
ture, then it muft be thé more inlightened by 
cafting the Sun-Beams on it by Reflection and 
Refraction both: Between this Object and the 
Wall, muft be placed a broad Convex-Glafs, 
ground of fach a Convexity, that it may reprefent 
the Object diftiiict on the Wall: And therefore, 
tis beft to have a clean Linen Cloth inftead of the 
Wall ; which may be hung up any where, according 
to the Diftance of the Gla/s's Focus. The nearer the 
Glafs is to the Object, the more will the Object 
be magnified on the Wall or Cloth ; and rhe fur- 
ther off, the lefs ; which alfo will depend on the 
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COLES: 
and de(céndeth from thence directly, between the 
Windpipe and Vertebra of the Neck, and the Four 
firft Vertebre of the Thorax, upon which it reft- 
eth; but when itis come to the Fifth Vertebra, it 
giveth way to the defcending Trunk of the great 
‘Artery, by bending a litrle to the Right fide ; af- 
rerward accompanying the Artery down to the 
Winth Vereebra; there it turns a little to the Left 
again, and climbs upon the Artery 5 and by and 
by, about the Eleventh Vertebra, it paffeth chro’ 
the Midrif, a little on the Left fide of its Ner- 
vous Centre, ata Hole diftinct from that of the 
great Artery, and is inferted or continued into 
the Left Orifice of the Ventricle. ; 

It is compofed of Three Membranes the Out- 
moft is common to it and the Stomach, and is 
very thin, being eridowed only with membranous 
Fibres, and ‘thofe very flender, Some derive its 
Origin from the Midriff, fome from the Pleura, 
dnd fome from the Liganients of the Vertebre of 
thé Neck’and Breaft, upon which it refterh : All 
which Opinions (according to Dr. Gliffon) may 
be true, if they be intended only of an Origin o 
Continuation or Connexion, feeing it is continued 
plainly to the Three firft, and knit to the laft ; 
but none of them is true, if they be intended of a 
faftaining of maintaining Origin, or of a Prin- 
ciple of Influence. The Second or Middle is 
flefhy and thick, and confifts of Two Ranks of 
fiefhy Fibres, which afcend and defcend obli- 
guely, ({piralwife) and do mutually intercuffate 
or crofs one another, fo as that the Fibre, which 
before it met with another to interfect, did lie un- 
derneath another, rides upon that which it in- 
ter(ects, and fo continues uppermoft, till it comes 
to a fecond, and fo on by Turns. The Third ot 
Innermoft is endued with flender ftrait Fibres, 
ahd thofe only, as Ancient Anatomifts have 
taught ; but Dr. Willis affirms it to have Fibres 
of divers kinds, and thofe diverfly woven one 
with another. It is wholly nervous, faving a cer- 
tain hoary or downy 
Infide. It is continued to that Membrane that 
covereth the Mouth, Jaws and Lips ; and (ac- 
cording to Dr. Willis) it defcends Three Fingers 
Breadth belew the Mouth ofthe Stomach. 

From its being thus common to the Mouth, 
Guller, and upper Orifice of the Stomach, pro- 
ceeds that great Confent among thefe Parts in 
Vomiting, &c. 

' Tr hath Veins in the Neck from the Jugulars, in 
the Thorax from the Vena fine pari ; but where it 


js joined to the Stomach, it hath fome Twigs} 


fromthe Ramus coronarius, which is a Branch of 
the Vena porte. 

“It hath Arteries in the Neck from the Caroti- 
des ; in the Thorax, from the Intercoftals ; and 
in the Abdomen, from the Ramus celiacus coro- 
narius. 

‘ Nerves it hath, from the Par vagum or Eighth 
alr. 

It hath Four Glandules ; Two in the Throar, 
which are called Ton/ille, or Almonds, common 
to it and the Larynx, which feparate a mucous 
or pituitous Humour to moiften them. Other 
Two it hath nearits middle, on its out and back- 
fide, about the Fifth Vertebra of the Thorax ; 
namely, where it gives way to the Trunk of the 
Aorta, and turns fomewhat to the Right fide, or 
at the Place where the Afpera Arteria is divided 
into two Branches, Thefe are as big, each of 


Subftance that cloaths its | 3 


- OFFICIAL. This Word, by the 


OFF 


them, as a Kidney-bean, and of the fame Shape i 


‘but fometiines there. are more than two, and then 


they ate lefs: They are foft and fungous ; and 
their Ufe hath been reckoned to be for the Sepa- 
ration of a Juice to moiften the Guller. Bur 
Dr. Wharton rejects this Opinion, becaufe there 
appears no excretory Veflels that migtit convey 
the Liquor that is feparated in them to within 
the Gullet, Howeyer, tho’ fuch Veffels do not 
appear, yet itis more probable thar they ferve for 
that Ufe, than for that which he affigns to them, 
viz. to draw out from the Lympha, that runs 
through them, that Juice which is mote mild and 
fir for Nourifhment, for the Ufe of the Nerves that 
are faftened to them ; or to depofite the Remains 
der into the common Chyliferous Du& by a Pipe 
which he fuppofeth there muft be, but does not 
defcribe, ! 

The Gullet ferveth as a Conduit to convey 
Meatand Drink by from the Mouth to the Sto- 
mach ; for chefe being turned down into the 
Throat by the Tongue, all the Membranes of the 


¢|Pharynx are relaxed for the Reception thereof, 
and prefently the fame are {queezed down the. — ; 


Gullet, by the Conftriction ofits middle Coat, 
and the Mufcles of the Pharynx. j 

OFFA Alba. -So_V. Helmont calls a white Co- 
agulation which will arife, if equal Parts of high- 
ly Rectified Spirits of Wine and Urine be mix’d 
and fhaken together ; bur the Spirit of Urine 
muft be diftilled from well-fermented Urine, and 
ir muft be truly dephlegmated, or elfe it will nor 
fucceed. 

OFFICE, fignifies not only that Function, by 
Virtue whereof .a Man hath fome Employment 
inthe Affairs of another ; butalf{o an Inquifition 
made to the King’s Ufe of any thing, by virtue 
of his Office who enquireth : And therefore we 
oftentimes read of an Office found, which is no- 
thing elfe but {uch a thing found by Inquifition 
made ex officio, And. ‘tis, ufed in this Sence in 
3 H. 8. 20. and in Stamf. Prerog. Fol. 6..61. 
Where to traverfe an Office, is to trayerfe the In- 
quifition taken of an Office. ..And in Kitchin, Fol. 
177, to return an Office, is to return that which 
is found by virtue of the Office. And there be two 
forts of Offices, in this Signification, iffuing out 
of the Exchequer by Commiflion, viz. An Office 
to entitle the King to the Thing enquired of, and An 
Office of Inftrudtion. Office im Fee, is that which 
a Man hath to himfelf and his Heirs. Oe 
* Ancient Ci- 
VilLaw, fignified him that was the Minifter or 
Apparitor of a Magiftrate or Judge. In the Ca- 
non Law it is {pecially taken for him to whom 
any Bifhop doth generally commit the Charge of 
his Spiritual [urifdiction : And in this Sence, one 
in every Diocels is Offcialis Principalis, whom 
the Statures and Laws of this Kingdom call Chan- 
cellor : The reft, if there be more, are by the 
Canon Law called Officiales Foranei, but in Com- 
mon Law Commiffioners. The Difference of the 
Two Powers you'll find in Linwood, Tit. De Se- 
queftra poffelf. cap. 1. verbo Officialis, And this 
Word Official, in our Statutes and Common Law, 
fignifies him whom the Arch-deacon fabfticureth 
in the executing of his Jurifdiction. 

Officiatus non faciendis vel amovendis, is a Writ 
directed to the Magiftrates of a Corporation, 
willing them not to make fucha Man an Officer, 
and to put him out of the Office he hath ; until 

Enquiry 


OTL 


Enguiry be made of his Manners, according to 


an Inquifition formerly ordained, , 
OFFIN. 


there is deep Water, and-no need of a Pilot to 
conduc& the Ship into the Port. Thus if a Ship 
from Shoat be feen failing out to Sea-ward, they 
{ay fhe ftands for the Ofin; and if a Ship having 
the Shoar near her, have another good way with- 
out her, or towards the Sea, they fay that Ship is 
in the Offin. 


-OFF-WARD. If aShip, being a-ground by | 


the Shore, doth heel towards the Water-fide, they 
fay fhe heels to the Off-ward ; fo if fhe lie with 


cher Stern only to Sea-ward, they fay fhe lies? with 


her Stern co the Off-ward, and her Head to Shoat- 


ward. 

OGRESSES, a Term in Heraldry ; the fame 
with Pellets, which fee. 

OIL, which the Chymifts call Sulphur, is the 
Second of their Hypoftatical and of the true Five 
Chymical Principles. ’Tis an inflammable, unctu- 
ous, fubtile Subftance, which ufually arifes after 
the Spirit. The Chymifts attribure to this Prin. 
ciple all the Diverfity of Colours, and all the Beau- 
ty and Deformiry of Bodies : Probably their various 
Odours do in a great meafure arife fromit. And 
it {weetens the Acrimony of Salts; and by ftop- 
ping or filling up the Pores of a mixt Body, keeps 
it longer from Corruption, where it abounds. 


And we find thar the Ever-greens, fuch as Box, | 


Holly, &c. do abound-more with Oil than other 
Plants. 

There ate two forts of Oils; One which 
feems to be mixt with Spirit, (for ic can never be 
drawn pure) and which will {wim upon Water ; 
fuch as Oil of Anifeeds, Lavender, Rofemary, ©c 
which the Chymifts call Ejfential, and is come 
monly drawn in a. Limbeck with ftore of Water. 
And another kind, which probably is mixt with 
Salts, and thefe will fink in Water ; fuch as the 
Oils of ponderous Woods, as of Guaiacum, Box, 
Cloves, &e. 

There are fome things which are very impro- 
perly called Oils ; as.Ov/ of Tariar per Deliquium, 
which is only a Fixt Sale diffolved, Oz! of Vi- 
triol, which is nothing but the moft cauftick and 
ftrongeft part of the Spirit of Vitriol.. Oz/ of An- 
timony, which is only a Mixture of Antimony, 
and.an acid Spirit. . 

“Mr. Boyle, to fhew the Produciblenefs of Chy- 
mical Principles,. tells us, That by mixing care- 


fully and gradually together an equal Weight of 


Oil of Vitrol, and truly rectified Spirit of Wine ; 
and then, by a very wary Management of the 
Fire, drawing off what will come over, he could 
obtain (befides: a fubtil odoriferous Spirit, and 
an, acid and fulphurous Liquor) a confiderable 
Quantity of Chymical Oil, fometimes deeply co- 
loured, fometimes pale like Water, and fometimes 
exceeding fragrant; and without any Acidity in it 
at all ; yet was fo ponderous, as not only to fink 
in Water, bur even in the acid Spirit which was 
drawn off with.it, and feems. to be the Oil of Vi- 
triol only altered.and exalted ; nor. would this 
Anomalous OiLat all mingle with Water, tho’ both 
the Oil and Spirit, from whence it was. diftilled, 
would readily do fo. iy a: 

OIL of Philofophers.. So the Vapouring Chy- 
mifts call.a Diftillation in a Rerort of pieces of 
Brick heated ‘red hot, and then caft (while fo) 


So the Seamen call that Part of the 
Sea which is a good Diftance from Shoar, where 


OME 


into Oil of Olives, the Bricks will imbibe .a 
good deal of Oil; which Oil being afterwards 
drawn from them again, is their Oc! of Bricks, 
ot Oil of Philofophers; and they attribute great 
Vertues to it. 

OIL of Sulphur per Campanam. See Spirit of 
Sulphur, 

OIL of Tartar per Deliquium, is a Fixt Sale of 
Tartar diffolved, by being expofed to the Airin a 
cool moift Place, 

OIL of Vitriol, improperly fo called, is what 
remains in the Cucurbice after the Diftillation of 


| Vitriol is rectified, and the Sulphureous and 


Acid Spirit both drawn off; ‘tis the more Fixt 
Part of the Spirit of Vitriol, rendered Cauftick 
by a vaft Degree and Continuance of Fire. *Tis 
ufed in the Diffolution of Merals, and fometimes 
given inwardly, when ina {mall Dofe, and duly 
diluted. 

This Oil, if ic be mingled either with Spirit 
of Vitriol, common, Water, or any Etherial Oil, 
as the Chymifts call Oil of Turpentine, &c, it 


will grow fo very hot, as often to break the Viol 
that contains the Mixture. 

OLEAGINOUS, Oily, or pertaining to the 
Nature of Oil: Thus in Soap, which is made 
of Oil, (or Greafe) Salt and Water ; we fay there 
are fome Oleaginous, fome Saline, and {ome Aque- 
ous Parts. : 

OLECRANUM, or Ancon, isthe greater Pro- 
cefs of the firft Bone of the Cubit called Ulna ; alfo 


| the upper part of the Shoulder. Blanchard. 


OLIGOTROPHUS (Cibus) is Meat that nou- 
rifhes little; to which is oppofed Polytrophus, that 
which affords much Nourifhment. Blanchard. 

OLIGOTROPHY, isa Decreafe of Nutrition; 


.| or a very {mall one, 


OLFACTORY Nerves, or thofe which give us 
the Senfe of Smelling, are the firft Pair of thofe 
Ten which arife from the Medulla oblongata: 
They come from the Bafis of the Corpora ftriata, 
and paffing through the litrle Holes of the Os Cri- 
briforme, they are {pread upon the Membrane which 
covers the Os {pongiofum. 

OLIVARIA Corpora, are two Protuberances of 
the under part of the Brain, placed on each fide 
of the Corpora Pyramidalia, towards the lower end; 
having their Name from their Figure,which is like 
that of an Olive. 

OLOR. See Cygnus. 

OLYMPIAD, a Term in Chronology, figni- 
fying the Space of Four Years, or Fifty Months, 
reckoning Thirty Days to a Month ; from whence 
the Ancient Grecians derived their Account. of 
Time. This kind of Computation took its Rife 
from thofe Famous Olympick Games which were 
celebrated every Fifth Year, in the Eftival Sol- 
ftice, during Five Days, onthe Banks of the 
River Alpheus, near the City Olmpia, where 
the noted Temple of $upiter Olmpicus flood, 
The Firft Olympiad began about, 500 Years after 
the Deftruction of Tray, in the 3938 Year of rhe 
Fulian Period, A. M4. 3174, and 766 Years before 
Chrift. 

OMENTUM, Rete, ct Reticulum, the Cawl, 
is a double Membrane arifing from, the Persto- 
naum, ot as {ome fay, from the. Myfentery, {pread 
upon the Inteftines or Guts, Interwoven with 
fat and {mall Veffels like a Fifher’s Net, ene 
tiched alfo with two or three Glandules ; on the 
Fore-part. it 1s annexed to the Bottom of the Sto- 

ina mach 
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math, to che Gut Colom, to the Spleen ; 
times to the Pancreas, and the round Lo 
Liver. 
Its Ufe is to cherifth the Inteftines with its 
Warmth, and to facilitate the Concoétion of the 
Aliments in the Guts, as well as to knit loofely 
the Stomach, Spleen, Pancreas, Colon, Fc. tO 
gether. 

‘Tt hath fome Milky and Lymphatick Veffels, 
asalfo a great many Duéus's, and litle Bags of 


Far. 

OMOPLATA, and Homoplata, the fame with 
Scapula. 

OMPHALMICUS, is a Branch of the Fifth 
Pair of Nerves which move the Eye. 

OMPHALOCELE, is a Rupture abour the 
Navel, to wit, when the Cawl or Inteftines are 
Protuberant in that Part; which happens from a 
Relaxation, or burfting of the Peritoneum. 

ONERANDO pro rata portionis, isa Writ that 
lies for a Joint-Tenant, or Tenant in Common, 
that is diftrained for more Rent than his Proporti- 
on of the Land cometh to, 

ONI. Inthe Exchequer, as foon asa Sheriff 
enters into his Accompts, for Iffues, Amerciaments, 
and mean Profits, they fet upon his Head this 
Mark, Oni, which denotes Oneratur, nifi babet 
fifficientem exonerationem ; and thereupon he forth- 
with becomes the King’s Debtor, and a Debt is 
fet upon his Head ; and then the Parties Peravayle 
become Debtors tothe Sheriff, and difcharged a- 
gainft the King. 

ONYX, the fame with Hypopyon, a gathering 
of Marter under the Tunica Cornea of the Eye. 

OPACOUS Bodies, are fuch whofe Pores (pro- 
bably) lying in an oblique and crooked Pofition, 
the Rays of Light cannot freely permeate and 
pafs through them, as they do thro’ tranfparent 
ones ; wherefore if you hold them up againft the 
Light, you cannot fee through them. 

OPEN Flank, in Fortification, is that part 
of the Flank which is covered by the Shoulder or 
Orillion, 

OPERA, is a fort of Solemn Entertainment of 
Mufick upon the Theatre or Stage, and is very 
common in France and Italy: It ufually begins 
with an Ouverture, which commonly ends with a 
Fugue ; the reft is compofed of Symphonys, Recitati- 
wos, Chacoons, Preludes, &c. with all forts of Vo- 
cal and Inftramental Mufick; 

OPHIASIS, isa Difeafe where the Hairs grow 
thin and fall off here and there, fo that they leave 
the Head fpotted like a Serpent. Blanchard, 

OPHIUCUS, one of the Northern Conftella- 
tions, the fame with Serpentarius: It contains 30 
Stars, of which, one in the Head of the Man 
holding the Serpent, is of the fecond Light or 
Magnitmde. 

OPHTHALMICKS, are fuch Medicines as are 
good for Difeafes in the Eyes. 

OPIATES, are Medicines made of Opium, or 
fomething of the fame Nature with it, defigned 
to caufe Sleep, and to eafe Pain: When they 
produce the latter Effect, they call them Anodynes 5 
when the former, Hypnoticks; and when they 
caufe a very gteat Sleep or Stupefaction, Narco- 
ticks. The ForeighPhyficians confound an Opiate 
and an Ele@uary ; fee Blanchard on the Word 
Opiata. 

OPISTHOTONUS ; fee Pojfticum. 

OPISTHOTONUS, ot Tetanus, is a kind of 


OPT 


and fome-| Cramp, or ftretching of the Mufcles of the Neck 
be of the backwards ; which proceeds fometimes from a 


Palfie of the Mufcles of the Neck, whereupon 
the Antagonifts or oppofite Mufcles move the inter- 
mediate Parts roo much; or from a fharp and 
ferous Matter in the Tendons; or from the 
Animal Spirits which enter the Flefhy Pipes 
more than ufual, and will not eafily recede, fo 
that the Parts are {welled and wrinkled up, Blan- 
chard. ; * 

OPPOSITE Angles ; fee Angles. 

OPPOSITE Cones, are two Similar Cones vere 
tically oppofite, and having the fame commori 
Axis. And 

OPPOSITE Seélions are the two Hyperbola’s 
made by a Plane cutting both thofe Cones, See 
the Figure under the Word Latus Tranfverfui 
where the Cones VAD and BVA are oppofite, 
and the Sections ODO, OEO, are oppofite 
Hyperbola’s. 

OPPOSITION, is that Pofition or Afpect of 
the Stars or Planets, when they are 6 Signs, or 180 
Degrees diftant from one another, and ig marked 
thus @. 

OPTATIVE Mood, (in Grammar) is the way of 
forming a Verb fo, as that it may exprefs an ardent 
Defire that fuch a Thing may happen ; and there- 
fore there is ufually an Adverb of wifhing connected 
with it, as Utinam, &c. 

OPTHALMY, is an Inflammation of the Tu- 
nicks of the Eyes, proceeding from Arterious 
Blood, collected and extravafated there, becaufe it 
cannot return by the Veins. Blanchard, 

OPTICKS, is a Mathématical Science that 
treats of the Sight in general, and of every thing 
that is feen with direé Rays; and explains the fe- 
veral Properties and Effects of Vifion in general, 
and properly of that which is direct and ordinary = 
For when the Rays of Light are confidered as re- 
flected, the Science which teaches their Laws and 
Properties, is called Catoptricks ; and when the 
Refraction of Rays is confidered, and the Laws 
and Nature of itexplained and demonftrated, the 
Science is called Dicptricks. So that Opticks com- 
prehends the Whole ; of which Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks, are the two Parts, 

OPTICK Glaffes. Sir Ifaac Newton, in his 
Philof, Natur. Princip. Math, Lib. 1 Schol. ad Prop. 
98, {ays, That for all opeick Ufes, Spherick Fi- 
gures are the moft commodious. If the Object- 
Glaffes of Telefcopes were compofed of two Sphe- 
vick Glaffes containing Water between them, per- 
haps the Irregularity of the Refra&ions that are 
made on the Surfaces of the Glaffes towards 
their Edges, may be accurately enough corrected 
by the Refractions of the Water. And fuch Ob- 
ject-Glaffes are preferable to Elliptick or Hyperboe 
lick Glaffes, not only becaufe they are eafier and 
more accurately to be formed, bur alfo becaufe 
they refract more accurately thofe Pencils of Rays 
that are (collateral, or) out of the Glaffes Axis. 
Bur the different Refrangibility of different Rays 
will for ever hinder us from perfecting Opricks by 
Glaffes, either Spherick, or of any other Figures 
whatfoever : And unlefs we can correct the Errors 
that arife from hence, all our Labour is loft in 
other Corrections. : 

Nor indeed is it poflible, by whatever Figures, 
to render the Appearance of the Collateral Parts 
of an Object fo diftinet as the Direct ; for the 
very Natural Eye does it nor: And therefore we 

are 
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are forced to apply it fucceflively, direétly before |the Centre is marked). with a Diamond-poirted 

the Parts of any Object we defign to view. — Compafs let us ftrike as large a Circle on the Glats 

west as its Breadth will bear ; then vownd the Glafs ac- 

To know whether Opvick-Glaffes be truly Cen-| cording to this Circle, and tis as exactly centred 
tered, or not. as the Senfe can judge. 


“  Firft Way. ‘| Bor trying the Regularity and Goodnefs of an Object. 


Glafs, to the greateft Exatine/s, 

Holding the Glaffes at a due Diftance from the ’ 
Bye, obferve the two reflected Images of a Can-| On a:Paper ftrike two Concentrick Circles, 
dle; for where thofe two Images unite, or Coale/ce,| one whofe Diameter is the fame with the Breadth 
there is the true Centre of the Glafs: And if this|of the Object-Glafs, v’other, of half thar Diame- 
be in the middle or central Point of the Glafs’s| ter : This inward Circumference divide into fix 


Breadth, the Glafs is truly centered. equal parts, by the known way of applying the 
Radius fix times in the Circumference, and ma- 
A Second Way is king fix fine {mall Holes therein with a Needle. . 


Let us cover. one ‘fide of the Glafs with this Pa- 
By prefenting the Glafs before the Sun, and|per, and then expofing it.to the Sun, we are to 
making it reflect the Light on a Plane nighly pa-| receive the Rays that pafs through thefe fix Holes, 
rallel to its Surface, and at a proper Diftance;|on a Plane, at a juft Diftance from the Glafs; 
for then you'll perceive two forts of Light reflect-| and by withdrawing or approaching this Plane 
ed, one fmailer, but much more frrong and vige-|from or to the Glafs, we fhiall find whether the 
vous, within another more fatnt and /arge. Then Rays that pafs through thefe fix Holes unite ex- 
by a due Pofture of the Glafs (found by Trials)| aétly together at any Diftance from the Glafs ; if 
both thefe Lights are to be projected as round as| they do, we may be affured of the Regularity of 
poifible, and at a proper Diftance from the Wall | the Glafs, that is of its ju? Form ; and at the 
on. which they are reflected ; the round brighte/t| {ame time we obtain exactly the Glaf{s’s Foca! 
Spot is to be brought into the {malleft Compafs| Length. 
thet it can. (Trial will make allthis plain.) When 
~ the Glafs is inthis Pofture, if the bright Spot be| But, after all, there is no better way for trying 
projected juft in the middle of the fainter Light, | the Excellency of an Oljeé-G/a/s, than by placing 
the Glafs is wel centered: But to whatever fide of| it in a Tube, and trying it with {mall Eye-Glaf- 
the faint Light this bright Spot is projected, on| fes, at feveral diftant Objects : For thar Object- 
that fide is the Glafs zhickeft, and on that fide lies Glafs that reprefents the Objects the brighteft and 
the true Centre. moft difiinct, that bears the greate/? Aperture, and 
moft Convex and Concave Eye-Glafs, without 
A Third Way Colouring or Hazinefs, is furely the beft. The 
moft convenient Object to try them at, is rhe 
Of Examining the Centres of Glaffes, is yet more | Title Page of a large Book, where there are gene- 
Compleat than the former: For it does not only} rally Letters printed of divers Magnitudes, and 
difeover the Fault, (if there be any, as in long | therefore affords Variety of {mall Objects ; where- 
Objet-Glafles “tis very rare but there is, e/pe-| by the Comparative Excellency of Object-Glaffes 
cially if they be wrought in the Form by the un-| may be nicely eftimated. 
guided Hand, and not by an Engine) but withal 
it rectifies the Fault 3 and is thus: OPTICK Nerves, or the Nervi:Viforii, are the 
i Second Pair, which beftow on the Eyes the Fa- 
Cover the Surface of the Glafs within a thin|culty of Seeing. They fpring from the uppet 
piece of Paper, in which there is cut a round Hole | fides of thofe unequal Proruberances of the Crura 
of about an Inch Diameter ; about this Hole there | of the Medulla oblongata, which are called Nervo- 
ate to be ftruck two or three Concentrick Circles. | rum opricorum thalami ; from whence being car- 
Move this Paper upon the Glafs, ‘till you fee on | ried forward, and fomewhat downwards, after 
- the Plane that receives the reflected Light, rhar| having ferch’d a Compa(s, they meet one another 
the bright Spot is’ exactly in the middle of the! about the Jnfundzbulum, upon the Sella of the Os 
other fine Light round it. fphenoides ; where they are united by the clofeft 
This alfo one may meafure by a Pair of Com-| Conjunction, but not Confufion, of their Fibres, 
paffes, having, to that end, flightly fix’d the Pa-| which run parallel lengthways in thefe Nerves, as 
per to the Glas, that we may more nicely deter-| they do in all other. 
mine whether this bright Spot be exactly in the} They are obfcurely hollow untill they be uni- 
middle. This therefore being carefully adjufted,| ted ; but after, their Hollownefs cannot be dif- 
by gently fliding the Paper on the Glafs, (ifit be| cerned. This Hollownefs may be fhewed in a 
requifite) we are, without the leaft altering this | large Beaft newly killed, and in a clear Light. 
true Pofition of ‘the Paper, to fix it more firmly| Thus do Riolanus, Gliffon, &c, teach ; but Vefa- 
to the Glafs; and laying it thus on a Table, |/ius, Aquapendente, &c. deny thar they have any 
lec us mark on the Glafs (by the Point of a Dia-|manner of Cavity,  Malpighivs fays, they have 
mond) three Points in one of the Circumferences|not one Cavity only, bur fundry ; but that thefe 
concentrick to the round Hole in the Paper; and|Cavities refult only from the Necefficy of their 
fticking a fmall piece of Cement on the Gla(s, a-| Structure, all their inner or medullar part con- 
bout the middle of the round Hole, by means of|fifting of round Inteftinula ot Fibres running 
the three marked Points let us find the exact Cen-|iengthways, which cannot be fo clofely fitred to 
tre of this round Hole: Then uncovering the|one another, but that there will refult long Inter- 
whole Glafs, (except only the Cement in which|ftices, which yer perhaps are of no ule, nor of 
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ORBICULARIS, or Conftringens, or Ofculate- 
rius, isa Mufcle that draws both ‘Lips’ together 
Tis called alfo Sphinéter Labiorum, 

ORBICULARIS Palpebrarum, isa thin flefhy 
Mutcle, whofe Fibres do .Circularly environ the 
Eye-lids, and are inferted to them, (like the Sphin- 
er Labiorum) not adhering to any Bone, from 
whence we may derive ther Origin, except the 
Superior part Of the great’ Bone of the Nofe, by 
fome reckoned the fourth Bone of the Upper Jaw < 
The Mufcle acting like the Sphincters of all other 
Parts, conftringes the Eye+Lids. ti ott 

ORBIS Magnus is the Orbit of the Barth in its 
Annual Revolution round the Sune + 

This Copernicus, Dr. Gregory, and fome others, 
will have to be but 4 Point in comparifon of the 
Diftance between us and the fix’d Star’s: Bur our . 
moft Accurate Aftronomer, Mr. Flamfteed, found 
a very fenfible Parallax of this Orbis Magnus, in 
refpect of the Pole Star’; fo that the Pole Star was 
nearer to the Pole in Summer (at the Solftice) than 
in Winter by 40 or 45” 5 and this was the Re- 
{alt of above Seven Years moft Accurate and con- 
tinual Obfervation. And. from hence he juftly 
draws a Demonftration for’ the Annual Motion of 
the Earth. Vide Wallis Latin Works, Tom. 3. 

The Semi-diamerer of this Annual Orbit of the 
Earth round the Sun, Dr, Gregory makes to be 
500000000000, or Fifty Thoufand Millions: of 
Feet ; which is (allowing 5280 Feet toa Mile) 
94.696969 Miles Englifb. Which therefore may 
be taken for the mean Diftance of the Earth from 
the Sun. And the Semi-diameter of Saturn's Or- 
bit, is about 10 times as great. 

All the Ancients and the 4/tronomers before the 

Great Kepler fappofed this Orbir to be a perfec 
Circle, but he proves it to be an Ellipfis ; the re- 
moteft end of whofe Longer or. Tranfverfe Dia- 
meter is cight Signs and eight Degrees diftant from 
the firtt Star in Aries, and having the Sun in one 
of its Focal Points. 
ORBIT of any Planet, is the Curve that ir de- 
{cribes in its Revolution round its Central Body : 
Thus the Orbit of the Sun (or of the Earth) in its 
Annual Courfe, is the Ecliptick. 

ORBITER Exturnus, is a Hole in the Os Ma- 
xillare, below the Orbit, thro’ which the Nerves 
and Veffels which come from the Teeth, pafs to 
the Cheeks. 

ORBITER Internus, is a Hole in the Coronal 
Bone, within the Orbit a little above the Os Pla« 
num, thro’ which paffes a Branch of the fifth pair 
of Nerves which goes to the Nofe. 


ahe Nature of Ducts, but ohly vaccidental ; but 
whether the Inteflinula, or Filaments themfelves; 
have not little Chanels in them (like to Blood- 
yeflels) he thinks may be.doubred of : Bur feeing 
Senfe hath not difcovered any fuch, tis probable 
that there are to be admitted only little Pores 
and Interftices in the medullar “Subftance, by 
means whereof the nourifhing and vivifying Juice 
may be propagated. After their Unition they 
are {eparated again, and each of them running far- 
ther forwards, pafles thro’ an Hole of the Os Cu- 
neiforme, and is ioferted obliquely into the Centre 
of the Eye on its own fide. 

Dr. Willis favs, they receive not only nervous 
Fibres from the Third Pair of Nerves, but alfo 
‘Twigs of Arteries from the fore Branches of the 
Carotides, which run upon them as far as the Ba/is 
of the Eye: Whence, he thinks, a Reafon may 
be affign’d, why, when a Man grows fleepy 
after plentiful eating or drinking, he prefently 
feels a notable Heavinefs or Oppreffion as it -were 
about his Eyes. For when the Blood, becoming 
very. turgid, fills the Veffels that run through the 
Brain, more than ufual, and by diftending them, 
{tops the Pores of the Brain ; thefe Nerves alfo in 
their whole Courfe are compreffed by the Blood 
that is become turgid in their Blooa-Veffels like- 
wife. 

Dr. Ridley fays, That he has feen the Blood- 
Vefels to run not only upon or within them, but 
alfo in injected Bodies exactly quite thro’ the me- 
dullary Subftance of them, into the Rericular 
Coat of the Eye, wherein they end in an infinte 
Number ofthe moft capillary Ramifications, which, 
by an Injection of that Artery, made with Mercury, 
becomes very delightfully con{picuous to the Eye. 

They are very foft, fo long as they are within 
the Skull 5 bur having pafs'd the Os fphenoides, 
they become fomewhat more firm and hard. The 
Reafon of which Alteration feems to be, that with- 
in the Skull they are only clad with the Pia ma- 
ter ; but as they go out, they affume a Second 
Coat from the Dura mater. 

From the whole Subftance of thefe Nerves, 0/2. 
from their two Membranes andthe inner medullar 
and fibrous $ubftance, are the three (proper) 
Tunicles of the Eyes framed ; for the Cornea or 
Sclerotica doth proceed from the Dura mater, the 
Choroides, or Uvea from the Pia mater, and the 
Retina from the marrowy Subftance. 

OPTICK Place of a Star or Planet, is that Point 
or Part of its Orbit whichis determined by our 
Sight when the Star is there: And this is either 
True, when the Obferver’s Eye is fuppofed to be ORDER is a Term in Military Difcipline, be= 
at the Centre of the Earth or Planet he inhabits ;! ing the equal Diftance of one Rank or File from 
ot Apparent, when his Bye is at the Circumfe-'another. The ufual Order in Files is 3 Foot, and 
rence of the Earth: And the Difference between in Ranks 6 Foot ; the Open Order is double in each. 
thefe two is the Parallax, whofe Ule is great in} ORDER in ArchiteGure, is a Rule for the Pro- 
derermining the Diftances of the Planets, &c. portion to be obferved in the erecting of Pillars, 

OR, (French) in Heraldry, is,and for the form of certain parts appertaining to. 
the ‘Colour of Go/d ; and they|them. ) 
fay without this, or Argent, there! So Buildings aré faid to be of feveral Orders, 
can be no good Armoury. In the} when the Proportion between the thicknefs of the 
Coats of Nobles ‘tis called To-'Columns, and their height, together with all 
pax, and in thofe of Sovereign| things requifite thereto are different. 


Princes, Sol, *Tisr j : se E 
eee Ag rican me There are Five Principal Orders of Architecture, 
viz. The Tulcan, Dorick, fonick, Corinthian, 


aM Pricks,, thus. 
ORB, is only a Hollow Sphere. -and the Compofit. , 


ORBICULAR Bone, is oné of the Jittle Bones} The Tu/can is the moft Simple, and the moft 
of the inward Ear, ty’d by a flender Ligament to deftivute of Ornaments, fo that it is feldom ufed 


the fides of the Srapes, except 


Oye ae Sth 


except in Vaults, in fome, Ruftick Edifices, vat 
Piles of Buildings, 2s Ammpbitheatres, &c. <2 

The Tufcan Pillar with its Bafe and Capital ge- 
nerally hath for its height. feven Diameters ot its 
thickne(s taken below, and the top ought to oe dis | 
minifhed one quarter of its Diameter: The Pede- 
ftal is very plain, and only one- Model high. 


1%) 


ORDINARY, inthe; Ciyil) Laws fignifies any, 
Judge that) hath Authority ro take Cognizance of 
‘Caufes in bis own Right, as he is a Magiftrate, and, 
not by. Depurarion.; bur inthe Common Law, itis, 
taken for him that hath exempz and immediate Ju-, 
rildiction in Canfes Ecclefiattical, bata 

“ ORDINARIES, in Heraldry, are fuch Charges 
las are, proper to the Art and, Ufage of Armory ; 
and therefore are commonly called the Honourable 
Ordinaries ; and) are the Crofi, the Chef, the Pale, 
the Bend, the,Fe(fe, the Efcutcheon, the Chevron, the 
Saltier, andthe Bar. , 
_ ORDINATE, or Ordinate, Applicate, is a Line 
in any, Conick Section drawn at Right Angles to 
and biffected by the Axis, and reaching from one 
fide of the Section to the other 5 the half of which, 
ig properly the Semi-ordinate, but is now ufually, 
called the Ordinate. pee, Hh Catrue! 6 


The Dorick Order, hath irs Column eight Dia- 
merers high, and oughr ro have no ‘Ornament nel- 
ther in. its Capital not, Bafe, “The Aftragal and 
Liftel below the Capital, which is half a Diame- 
ter high, conftiruring part of the Shank or Body of } 
this Pillar. i gare 

The Ionick Order, when firft invented. had. its 
Column only eight Models high ; but the Ancients 
defigning to make it more beautiful, augmented 
the height of the Pillars, and added a Bafe not ufed 
before ; fo thar’with its Capital and-Bafe it contains | 
nine Diameters of its thicknefs taken below : The] 
Pedeftal is two Diameters, and about two thirds 
high ; and the Capital is chiefly compofed of VYo- 
juta’s or Scrolls, which render it different from the |. 
other Orders : The Jonick Pillars are alfo ufually 
channelled with 24 Flutes, | 


The Corinthian Order, is the fineft and richeft } 
of all; the Length of its Columns with their Bafes 


and Capitals, is commonly about nine and a half 
or ten Diameters; and the Capitals are. adorned}. 
with two Rows of Leaves, and eight Voluta’s that]. 


fupport the Abacus. D 
oe Compofit or Roman Order, hath the Capital |: 
of its Pillat compofed of two Rows of Leaves like 
the Corinthian, and of the Voluta’s ot Scrolls of 
the Tonick, ‘“Thefe Columns are ufually ren Dia- 
meters high, altogether like the Corinthian in all 
3ts Dimenfions and Numbers; except the Capital, 
which hath Only four Voluta’staking up the whole 
Space, which is filled both by the Vo/uea's and Stems 


Thus, in the ParabolaO VD, OD, ot od, ig 
an Ordinate tightly apply’d, and its half 7 d, or 
RD, is the true Semi-ordinare, tho’ ufually called 
the Ordinate it felf. - ne RP 
The Propetties of thefe Lines-you will find imdet 
the feveral Coriickh Sections. 45 P13 i 
- Dr. Wallis in his Cohick SeGions, calls the whole 
Ordinates OD, &c. the Linew Ordinatim Infaripte, 
arid the Semi-ordinates O R, @e.he calls the Ordi- 
nate Applicates. pila igut Soa 
~ ORDINATIONE conira fervientes, is a “Writ 
thatlieth againft a Setvant for leaving his Mafter. 
ORDNANCE, all forr- of Great’ Guns ufed in 


War. The feveral Parts ofa Piece of Ordnance; 
or Great Gun,..ate thus called. ee: 


ot Stalks in rhe: Corinthian. 


| ae thofe Five Orders, may be added alja, — 


The. Gothick. Order, which is fo far from the} 
ancient Proportions and Ornaments, that its. Co- 


1, The Outfde round about the Piete, is éalled 
the Superficies of her Metal. 9 
3. The Subftanée or whole Mafs of Meral, is 
rcalled Het Bodys) © © 


3. The Patt-next to us when fhe-ftands ready td 
fire, is called the Breech or Coyle, and the Pummel 
or round Knob at the End of it, .is called. the Caf- 
cabell ; by fome the Cafeabell Dock, 


4. The Trunmions ate the two Knobs, Spindles; 
Law, and cannot be altered but by King, Lords| ot Ears, which hold the Piece in the Carriage. 


an Ordinance’ of Parliament is to be diftinguifhed|.. 5. Maniglions ot Dolphins, aftet the German way: 
from an A, forias much ag the latter can be only | of cafting Guns, are two Hand’es placed. onthe: 
made by the King and the threefold Confent of | Back of the Piece near the Irunnions, and near the 


the Eftates, whereas the former is ordain’d with| Centre of Gravity, to mount and difmoutit it the 
or by two of them. 


KER 2 ene. Lhe 
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6. The Ring: about it aré thefe four * The 
Bafe Ring is that which is next below the Totch- 
hole: The next Ring above the Touch-hole 1s 
called the Reinforced Ring : The next to that for- 
ward the Trunnion Ring : The next to that,: the 
Cornice-Ring : And that at the Mouth is called the 
Muzzle-Ring, or the Freeze = Aifo all.the Rings 
neat the Mouth are fometimes called the Freezes. 


7. Asto the Internal Parts, the whole Cavity 
Gt Bore of the Piece is called her Chafe. That 
Part of the Cavity between the Trunnions, and 
the Muzzle or Mouth, is called the Vacant Cylin- 
der: The Part from the Trunnions to the end of 
the Cavity, or fo much of it as containeth (or is 
Loaded with) the Powder and Shot is, called the 
Chamber. The Diameter of the Mouth is called 


To this Table I thought it neceflary to adjoin 
truer : As being the Refult of more Experience, an 
tia the Differences of the Ranges are fo 

rueft, 


~ORD 


the Calibre. The Space berween the Shot and ; 


the Hollow Stperficies of the Piece within is cal- 
led the Vent ; being the Difference between the 


Diameter of the Shor, and of the Mouth of the ~ x 


Piece. 


Great Guns in England are diftinguifhed into 
two kinds only, viz. Field-Pieces, which are from 
the leaft fort of all, to 12 Pounders (2. ¢.) thofe 
which carry a Ball or Shot of 12 Pound; and Can- 
non of Battery, which are from a Culvering to an 
whole Cannon. 


The Table following gives you all things ne- 
ceffary to be known of the Names, Proportions, 
Weights, Lengths, Bullets, Ranges, Sc. of a 
Great Gun. 


PHIL LIP Sysvl Av Bt: E: 
oS) PEIElElElélcels 
| Eagge ele |e |e }e (ees 
The Names off Mh hog aj m-{-* 2 8 | 2 | eee 
the feveral Pie} 3 | & D lene Se eho orto bates a 
ces of Ordnance. | & > 5 fo Rp al Sy [Se 5 
a | a Gi dastealy, Hanidac oad bos sh Boead ce 
5 18 [oe F 
a o 
met] bg | Oo] OO] 1 et 00 | et 00 a ey I 
hy ise] ae) a) 
vi| § |ES|ES|Fo|Es|Es\22| 2 18 
A Bale ==> 6|200;/r2}xrrjlo s/49}20]/08 60 | 600 
A Rabinet 6 6) Joo} rg] ix ZO 8p 4yhe2 4.) 0 12 70 |.700 
A Falconet 6o0}4eol/22]}/22]/21 5174} 409)24] 90] 900 
A Falcon 4 of 70 | 26 2 5,2 8 82] 4 4] 2 4 | 130 |1300 
A Minion Ordinary) 7 0 | 809; 39]127)3 4 8 4]5 0] 2 8 | 120 |1200 
A Minion Largeft- 8 0 |1000 | 3 2] 30 3x12 1250 
Saker Leaft ——]| 8 0 |r400 | 34] 32/4 12 1500 
Saker Ordinary—| 9 0 |ts00 | 3 6 | 3 4 | 6 1600 
‘Saker Old Sort —l10 0 |1800 | 4.0] 3 617 1630 
'Demiculverin Leafi1o 0 |z000 | 4214949 1740 
Demiculv.Ordinaryxx 0 [2700 | 4 4 | 4 2 \to T3}12 6 1750 
Demiculv. Old fort!rr o 3000 | 4 6} 4 4 42 113 4 8 4 1780 
Culverin Leaf Ma bs o [4000 | 5 01 4 6 |ry olr4 2.9 © |t0 © | 180 |r800 
Culverin Ordinary 't2 0 [4500 | § 2 | § © |E7 516 0} 9 4 [rx 6 | 181 |1810 
Culverin Larget-|12 0 |;800 | § 4.| 5 2 20 16 0 [10 oO yrr 8 183 |1830 
Demi-Cann. Leaft 11 0 {5400 | 6 216 0 [30 O20 © |rr 4 |g 0 | 156 |r560 
Demi-Cann.Ordin. 12 0 |s600 | 6 4.| 6 1 (32 0/22 0 [12 0 |17 8 162 |1620 
Demi-Can. Large-j12 0 |6000 | 6 6 | 6 3 [36 0122 6 \12 0 [18 0 | 180 [1809 
Royal Whole Can.12 9 18000 | 8 o | 7 4 58 024 0 Ir4 6 |32 81 185 11850 


Mr. Anderfon’s; which, I queftion not, is much 
d more Skill in this kind of Mathematical Learning. 
great, that it is worth Examining which is the 


Mr, Anderfon's — 
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Mr. Andetfon’s TABLE of the Names, Diameters, Chafes, Requifites of 
Powder, Comiparative Forces, and Greateft Ranges, to Eight Degrees of Ele- 
pation, of Ten feveral Pieces of Cannon, Experimentally and Mathematically 
demonftrated. 


| Bik nc 
y Length|Diamet}Requi-| Grea- |Compa- 
Names of the Pieces. of the] of the] fire of] teft | rative 


Chafe| Bore. |[PowderjRange.| Force. 


an oo 


Feet. |Inches.|tb. | Paces. 


ener el | a 


Rabbine ———_- ———- -—_——= 


rA 3 wide dan 25 §| 3769 38 
DN Falco err rere mat 4 2 9) 4398 61 
3 ARNG ee asin, 6 2 75) 1 Yo] 4797 161 
4 A Minion cee Se 8 3 2 Tol ss64r | 238 
pls WR lhc aap amen ere roe 9 13 14 s654 | 371 
6 A Demi-Culverin ———— —— 10 4 7  §| 4886 433 
aN. Calc a ee 5 10 4837 | Iooo 
8 A DemieCannon ——— II 6 14 6| 4031 | 1579 
9 A Whole Cannon ———— 12 7 21 §| 3769 | 2422 
Io A Cannon-Royal ——-—————_ |_ 12 8 


27 14] 3298 | 3382 


The Strength and Serviceablenefs of a Piece of 
Ordnance, confifts very much in the Thicknefs of 
the Metal, efpecially about its Chamber and Breech, 
and this is called its Fortification. 

And of this there are three degrees both for Can- 
nons and Culverines. 

1. Such as are ordinarily fortified, are called 
Legitimate Pieces. 

2, Thofe whofe Fortification is leffened, are cal- 
led Baftard Pieces, . 

3. There are, fome that aré doubly fortified, 
which are called Double-jortified, ot Extraordinary 
Pieces... . 

The Fortification of a Gun is reckoned from the 
Thicknefs of the Metal at the Touch-hole, ar the 

-{runnions and atthe Muzzle, in proportion to the 
Diameter of the Bore. 
~The Doubly-fortified Pieces, are a fall Diameter 
sof the Bore in Thicknefs at the Touch-hole, iz of 
ir at the Trunnions, at 7 at their Muzzle. : 

The Leffened Cannons have but 4 ot +3 of the 
Diameter of their Bore, in Thick nefs athe Touch- 
hole, ;2 arthe Trunnions, -£ at the Muzzle. 

All the Double-fortified Culverines, and all leffer 
Piecés of that kind, have a Diameter and } at the 
Touch-hole, + at the Trunnions,.and ;¢ at the 

~Muzzle, And'the Ordinary Fortified Culverines 
are every way as your Double-Fortified Cannon ; 

-and the Leffenéd Culverines ate as the Ordinary 
Cannons, in all refpects. 

'. The Ordinary Fortified Cannons have } atthe 


Touch-hole, £ at the Trunnions, and 3 at the 
Muzzle.. ° >. é 


And his Scholar Torvicellius, in his Secotid Book 
De Motu Projettorum, brings the Horizontal Ranges 
to the Table of Sines, and the greateft Altitudes to 
the Verfed Sines: That is, he proves, That alt 
Ranges on the Plane of the Horizon, are in proportion. 
to one another, asthe Sines of the Double Angles of. 
the Elevation ef their Lines of Dire@ion. And for 
the Time of the Continuance of any Shot above the 
Horizon, he fhews in Prop, 18, Book 2. ‘That as 
Radius is to the greateft Duration (i. e. when the 
Elevation of the Piece is go degrees, or when it 
ftands perpendicular) :: fois the Sine of aty other 
Elevation of the Gun, to the Time of the Range of 
that Shot. ! 

After this, one Robert Anderfon, by Trade a Wea- 
ver, but peculiarly skilful both in the Application 
of Mathematicks to this Matter, and alfo prodigi- 
oufly induftrious and accurate in’ making Trials 
with both Guns and Mortars, which he procured 
to be caft and fitted at his own Charge : This Man, 
I fay, in the Year 1674. publithed a Book of the 
Genuine Ufe and Effeds of the Gun, together with 
Tables of the Altitudes of Projections above the 
Horizon, &c. Calculated by Mr. Sereet ; in which, 
int Fifty Propofitions, he fhews : 


1. How from any Shot of a Great Gun, or any 
Piece, howfoever-tnade, to find the greateft Ran- 
dom of thar Piece? And alfo to ftrike any Place 
upon either Afcents or Defcerts within the Reach 
of the Pieve. sm 

2. He thews’ the Relations of all Guns of the 
wade fame kind among themfelves ; and thence the Di- 
_». The Famous Galilews was the ficft who proved | menfions and requifite Powder of any Piece with 

the Line. of a Bullet tobe in the Curve of a Pata-|4 Range anf{werable to any Degree being given >. 
bola (abjtraéting from the Line of Impulfe, and the\He gives Rules to find the requifice Powdet of 
Refiftance of the Medium, as I judge) as you may |any other Piece, and to firike any Place at de- 
find in his Fourth Dialogue ;, where alfo he gives |mand within Reach, its Dimenfions being allo 
a Table of Horizontal Ranges. Difcorfi ¢ Demoftra-| given. : 

xioni Mathematiche, P. 280, 281. . 


3. He 


3. He fhews the Nature, Ufe and Property of 
Mortar-pieces, with their Complications and Re- 


lations. 
4. He confiders, the Method of fhooting Gre- 


nadoes out of Long Guns, with their manifold 


Ules, &e. 

And now, very lately, that excellent Workman 
Mr. Fchn Rawley, Mathematical Inftrument- maker 
tander St. Dunftan’s Church in Fleet-ftreet, hath con- 
trived a Method of putting Anderfon’s Tables upon 
a Scale ;) where knowing only the utmoft Seed 
of any Gun, you have by Infpection the upper and 
lower Elevations that are neceflary to throw the 
Shot to any affigned Diftance within the Reach of 
the Piece, and vice verfa. 

In the Year 1690, Anderfin publithed another 
Book, inticuled, To bit a Mark as well upon Afcents 
and Defcents, as upon the Plane of the Horizon : And 
in the Preface, he takes Notice of what Mr. Blon- 


dell, Mariotte, Perazlt, and Halley have done in this |. 


Matter ; and agrees with Cavallerius, to begin to 
account the Curve of the Shot to be a Parabola, juft 
then where the Force leaves the Thing projected ; 
and the Line of Shot to that place, he calls, The 
Line of Impulfe of the Fire, and for Eafe of Calcula- 
tion, takes it for a Right Line: Only he fays, “That 
the more irregular the Figure of the projected Body 


is, the longer the Line will be before it pafles into | 


its Parabola, 
He faith, after 15 Years Experience (in which 
Time he made fome Thoufands of Shots) he knows 
how to,find the Line of Impulfe of Fire, and how 
to. carry the Matter on, on the Principles of Gali- 


Jeus, and can hit a Mark not only on the Plane of} 


the Horizon, but upon Afcents and Defcents, ac- 
cording to Mathematical Principles; the Method 
of which you have in his Book. 


The Learned Mr. Halley, now Savilian 
Profeffor of Geometry in Oxon, in Phi- 
lofophical. Tranfactions, N°. 179. 


having proved the Motion of all Pro-|** 


ojectiles, to be in the Curve of a Para- 
bola, (which you will find under Pro- 
jetile) premifes this Lemma. 


That the Sine of the Double of any Arch, 
“as equal to twice the Sine of that Arch 
“into its Co-fine, divided by Radius ; 

and the Verfed Sine of the Double of 


i any Arch is equal to the Square of the |. 


Sine thereof, divided by Radius. 
zB 


cd ORD 


Let the Arch B C (in Fig. 1.) be double to the 
Atch BF, and A the Centre: Draw the Radii, 
AB, A F,°A C, and the Chord B DC, and ler 
fall BE perpendicular to A C, and the Angle 
BCE, willbe equal to the Angle ABD, and the 
Triangle. BC E, will be “like ‘to the Triangle 
BDA: Wherefore it will beas. A.B to AD, fo 
BC, or twice BD, to BE, tharis as Radius to 
Co-fine, fo twice Sine to Sine of the Double Arch. 
And as AB to BD, fotwice BD or BC, ta EC, 
that is as Radius to Sine, fo twice that Sine ro rhe 
Verfed Sine of the Double Arch ; which two Ana- * 
logies refolved into Equations, are the Propofitions 
contained in the Lemma to be proved, . 


PROPOSITION L : 


The Horizontal Diftances of Projeétions made with 
the fame Velocity at feveral Elevations of the Line 
of Direétion, are as the Sines of the double Angles 
of Elevation. 


& . 


Dainey od 


Let GB (Fig.\2.) the Horizontal Diftance, ibe 
— Z, the Sine of the Angle of Elevation, F:'G B, 
b==s, its, Co-fine —=.c, Radius==7, and the 
Parameter. == p, it will be asi ¢ to s:: fo: zt0 


oa — FBG, and by’ teafon of the Pa- 
rabola P*4 = to the Square 4 CB, or GE: 
Now.asc to 7::f0 is x to Py G.F,. and. its 
Square pe will be therefore = " oa 
Which Tae, reduced, ‘ill. be a ree 
But by the former Lemma fit is eqhal to the 


Sine of the Double Angle, whereof S is the Sine : 
Wherefore ‘twill be as Radius to Sine ‘of double the 
Angle FG B, fo is half the Parameter, to the 
Horizontal Range’or Diftance fought ; and at the 
feveral Elevations, the Ranges are as the Sines of 


the double Angles of Elevation’ 'Q; B,D.’ 


CORO: 


COROLLARY. 


That half the Parameter is 
and that bappens at 
the Sine of 


Hence it follows, 
the greateft Random, 
the Elevation of a5 Degrees, 
whofe double is Radius : Likewife that the 
Ranges equally diftant above and below 4s 
are equal, as are the Sines of all double Ar- 
ches to the Sines of their double Comple- 
ments. 


PROP EL 


the fame 


_ The Altitudes of Projeétions made with 
the Verfed 


Velocity, at several Elevations, are 4s 
Sines of the double Angles of Elevations. 


Ped Sr pee PAS 
pu eal LBs 


As e is to 7: fois 
BF, é 
— BF,and UK = RU sayy aR 


ee Now by the 


foregoing Lemma to the Verfed Sine of 


the double Angle, and therefore it willbe as Ra- 
dius to Ver(ed Sine of double the Angle FGB, 
fo an 8th of the Parameter to the height of the 
Projection UK; and fo thefe Heights at fe- 
veral Elevations, are as the {aid Verfed Sthes, 
Q.E. D. 


tude of the Projection 


ass 
a 


COROLLARY. 


From hence it is plain, that the greateft Alti- 
tude of the Perpendicular Projection is a 4th 
of @ Parameter, or half the greate/t Horizon- 
tal Range ; the Verfed Sign of 180 Degrees, 
being = 27. 


PROP. JIL 


The Lines GF, or Times of the Flight of 4 Pro- 
jee cajt with the fame Degree of Velocity at 
different Elevations, are as the Signs of the Ele- 
vations. ‘ 


As ¢ is see fo is GB by the 6th]i 


Propofition to Pas — GF; thatis, as Radius 


to Sine of Blevation, fo the Parameter to the 
Line G F ; fo the Lines GF are as the Sines of 
Elevation, and the Times are proportional to thofe 
Lines ; Wherefore the Times are as the Sines of 
the Elevation : Ergo conjtat propofitio. 


PROP. IV. 


Problem. A Projeftion being made as you pleafe, 


having the Diftance and Aititude, or Defcent of | 


an Ovject through which the Projeét paffes, to- 
gether with the Angle of Elevation, with the Line 
of Direétion ; to find the Parameter and Velocity 
that is (in Fig. 2s) having the Angle FGB, 
_GM, and MX. 


SOLUTION. 

As Radius to Secant of FG B, fo GM thé 
Diftance given, to GL; and as Radius to Tan- 
gent of FGB, fo GM to LM. ThenLM 
MX in Heights, ot ++ MX in Defcents 5 of 
elfe MX -—ML, if the Direction be below 
the Horizontal Line, is the Fall in the Time that 
the direct Impulfe given in G, would have car- 
ried the Project from Gto LL X= GY, 
Then by reafon of the Parabola, as LX or GY 
is to GL or YX:: fo is GL to the Para- 
meter fought. 


To firid the Velocity of the Impulle, by Prop. 2: 
and 4, find the Time in Seconds that a Body 
would fall the Space LX, and by that dividing 
the Line G L, the Quote will be the Velocity, 
or Space moved in a Second fought, which is 
always a mean Proportional between the Parame- 
ter, and 16 Feet a Inch; 


PROP. V. 

Problem 2, Having the Parameter, Horizontal 
Diftance, and Height or Defcent of -an Objet, to 
find the Elevations of the Line of Direétions ne 
ceffary to hit the given Objet ; that is, Ha- 
ving GM. MX, and the greateft Random e- 


qual to half the Paranieter ; to find the Angles 
FGB. 


Let the Tangent of the Angle fought be = ei 
the Horizontal Diftance GM = b, the Alti- 
tude of the Object M XxX = |, the Parameter 
— p; and Radius = 1, and it will be as 7 to ¢, 


tb tbe in Afcents 
{orb wig == ML, and -+ b + inDelcents 


aes 
_LxXand 2p pp= GlLo=+ya 


Yr 
Lirbb 
by réafon of the Parab. but 6 b re GL 
tba 
O. 47. 1 Euclid. Wherefore carrer ae sees 
bot ii which Equation tranfpofed, is 


cebb pth 5, —b 4b, divided by b b 
r r 


is rip tiple MPa 1. This Equation fhews 
ter: b Yr b b 


the Queftion to have two An(wers, and the Roots 


t Te 
thereof are [= t+ roe haps — i. 
From whicti I derive the following Rule. _ 

Divide half the Parameter by the Horizontal 


Diftance, and keep the Quote, 2/2. £, then fay; 


As Square of the Diftance given to the half Pa- 


<4 Height 

rameter, fo half Parameter -{ double Defcent 
to the Square of the Secant = SP oh 
will be 


the Tangent anfwering to that Secant, 
pat nicl 5 ae 


Au Tee at” —  porrr: So then the Sum 
4 


and 


OR D 


ORD 


he Ground, to do all thar Damag 
they came more Oblique, and broke 
he Surface of the Earth ; which is a 
thing acknowledged by the Befieged in all Towns, 
who unpave their Streets to Jet the Bombs bury 
themfelves, and thereby ftifle the force of their 
Splinters. 
A Second Convenience is, That at the extream 
Elevation, the Gunner is not obliged to be fo Cu- 
rious in the Direction of his Piece, but it will fuf- 
fice to be within a Degree or two of the Truth ; 
whereas in the other Method of Shooting he ought 
to be very curious. 
But a Third, and no lefs confiderable Advantage 
in the faving of the King’s Powder, which in 
{o numerous Difcharges, as we have 


too deep int 
they might, if 
upon or near t 


1S, 
fo great, and 
lately feen, mu 
Value. 

And for Sea Mottars, itis {carce practicable 
otherwife to ufe them, where the Agitation of 
the Sea continually changes the Direction of the 
Mortar, and would render the Shot very uncer- 
tain, were it not that they are placed about 45 
Degrees of Elevation, where feveral Degrees a- 
bove or under, make very little difference in the 
Effect. 

In Numb. 179. of thefe Tranfaétions, 1 confi- 
dered and demonftrated all the Propofitions rela- 
ting to the Motion of the Projectiles, and gave a 
Solution to. this Problem, viz. To hit an Objet 
above or below the Horizontal Line, with the grea- 
tet Certainty and leaft Force, as may be feen in 
that Tranfadtion, p.16, 17. That is, That the 
Horizontal Diftance of the Object being put 
——, andthe perpendicular Height = 4, the 
Charge requifite to ftrike the Object with the 
greareft Advantage, was that which with an 
Elevation of 45 Degrees, would caft the Shor 
on the Horizontal Line, to the Diftance of 
v bb-bb--h, when the Object was above 
the Horizon ; or if it were below it, the Charge 
muft be leffer, fo as to reach on the Horizon, at 
45 Degrees Elevation, no greater a Diftance than 
V bb-+-bhb—b; thatisinthe one Cafe, the Sum 
of the Hypothenufal Diftance of the Object from 
the Gun, and the Perpendicular Height thereof 
above the Gun ; and in the other Cafe, when the 
Object is below the Horizon, the Difference of 
the fame, per 47. 4. Euclid. 

And I then fhewed how to find the Elevation 
proper for the Gum fo charged, viz. As the Ho- 
rizontal Diftance of the Object, to. the Sum or 
Difference of the ‘Hypothenufal Diftance, and 
Perperidicular Height >: So Radius to the Tan- 
genr- of the Elevation fought, But I was not 
at that time aware that the aforefaid Blevationdid 
conftantly bifeét the Angle between the Perpendi- 
cular and the Object, as.isdemonftrated from the 
Difference and Sum of the Tangent and Secant 
of any Arch, being atways equal ro the Tangent 
and Co-tangent of the half Compliment thereof 
to a Quadrant, 

Having difcovere 
more compendious, of bids fairer to compleat the 
Art of Gunnery, it being as eafie to fhoot with a 
Mortar at any Object.on Demand, as if it were 
on the Level : Neither is there need of any Com- 
putation, but only fimply laying the Gun to pafs, 
in the middle Line between the Zenith and the 
Object, and giving it its due Charge. Nor is 


e |there 


ft needs amount to a confiderable | 


dthis, I think nothing can be] 


any great need of Inftruments for this Pur- 

For if the Muzzle of the Mortar be turned 
to the Bore of the Piece, as it ufually 
o be, a piece of Looking-glafs Plate 
llel to the Muzzle, will by irs Re- 
flection give the true Pofition of the Piece ; the 
Bombardeer having no more to do, but to look 
perpendicularly down on the Looking-glafs, alongft 
a {mall Thread with a Plummet, and to raife or 
deprefs the Elevation of the Piece, till the Object 
appear reflected on the fome Point of the Specu- 
lum, on which the Plummet falls ; for the Angle 
of Incidence and Reflection being equal, in this 
cafea Line at Right Angles, to the Speculum, as 
is the Axis of the.Chafe of the Piece, will bifect 
the Angle between the Perpendicular and the Ob- 
ject, according as our Propofition requires. So 
that it only remains by good and valid Experi- 
ments to be affured of the force of Gun-powder. 
Howto make and conferve it equal, and to know 
the Eflect thereof in each Piece ; that is, how far 
differing Charges will caft the fame Shet out of 
it; which may moft conveniently be engraven on 
the outfide thereof, as a ftanding Direction to all 
Gunners, who fhall from thenceforward have 
occafion to ufe that Piece: And were this Matter 
well afcertained, ir might be worth the While to 
make all Mortars of the like Diameter, as near as 
may be alike inlength of Chafe, Weight, Chamber, 
and all other Circumftances. 

This Difcovery that the urmoft Range on an 
inclined Plane is, when the Axis of the Piece 
makes equal Angles with the Perpendicular and 
the Object, compared with what I have demon- 
ftrated of the fame Problem in the aforefaid Num- 
ber 179, does lead to and difcover two very rea- 
dy Theorems ; the one to find the greateft Hori- 
zontal Range. at 45 Degrees Elevation by any 
Shot made upon any inclined Plain with any Ele- 
vation of the Piece whatfoever : And. the other to 
find the Elevations proper to ftrike a given Object 
with any Force greater than what fuffices to reach 
‘¢ with the aforefaid middle Elevation. Both 
which being performed by one Single Proportion, 
may be very ferviceable to {uch as are concerned 
in the Practice of Gunnery, but are unwilling 
to trouble themfelves with tedious and. difficult 
Rules. 


pote: 
truly Square 
is, or ought t 
applied para 


The Two Propofitions are thefe. 
PROP. L.. 


made onan inclined Plane, having the 
Horizontal Diftance of the Objet it ftrikes, with, 
the Elevation of the Piece, and the Angle at the 
Gun between the Object and the Perpendicular : 
To find the greateft Horizontal Range of that 
Piece, laden with the fame Charge ; that is, half 
phe Latus Reétum of all she Parabole, made with 
the fame Impetus. dur onal 


RULE. 


"Take half the Diftance_of the Object-from 
\the ‘Nadir, and. take the Difference.of.the given 
Elevation from. that half; the Verfed Sine’ of 
‘that Difference’ fubtract from, the Verfed Sine-of 
the Diftance of ‘the Object from the Zenith : 
|Then fhall the Difference of thofe Verfed Sines 


be'to the Sine of the Diftance of the Object from 
the 


A Shot being 


0M 


ft 


* Parts are Non organical ; which have no particular 


one ee 


the Zenith, as the Horizontal Diftance of , the 
Object ftruck, ro the greateft Horizontal Range at 
45 Degrees. 


PROP. IL 


Having the greateft Horizontal Range of a Gun, the 
- Horizontal Diftance, and the Angle of Inclination 
of an. Ovjed to the Perpendicular, to find thé two 

_.. Elevations necefJaiy to firike that Objett. 


pi KWL: gs: 
. ~ Halve the Diftance of the Object from the Na- 


‘dir, this half is always equal co the half Sum of 
the two Elevations we feek.. Then fay, As the 
egrearcit Horizontal Range is to the Horizontal 
Diftance of the Objedt : So is the Sine of the An- 
‘gle of Inclination or Diftance of the Object from 
the Perpendicular, toa fourth Proportional 5. which 
Fourth being fubtraéted from the Verfed Sine of 
the Diftance of the Object from the Zenith, leaves 
the Verfed Sine of half the Difference of the Ele- 
vation fought ;. which Elevations are therefore had 
by adding and_{ubcracting that half Difference to 
and from the aforefaid halt Sum. 


I fhall not need ta fpeak of the Facility of thefe 
Solutions : I fhall only obferve, That they are 
both general, without Exception or Caution, and 
derived from the Knowledge that thefe two Eleva- 
tions are equi-diftant above and below the Line, 
biffecting the Angle between the Object and the 
Zenith. 


“ORDONANCE, in Architecture, is the gi- 
ving to all the Parts of an Edifice that juft Quan- 
tty and Dimenfion which they ought to have, ac- 
cording to the Model. 

OREXIS, is the Natural Appetite of Meat, 
which proceeds from an Acid Ferment in the Ven- 
tricle thar comes from the Celiac Arteries, with 
which the nervous Tunick of the Stomach and its 
Nerves are extraordinarily moved to covet Nou- 
rifhment. Blanchard, 

ORGANICAL Part, is that Part of an Ani- 
mal or Vegetable Body. which is defigned for the 
performing {ome particular Action : Whereas fome 


Action, bur rather fome Ufe in the Occonomy 
of the Whole, 

ORGANS, the Parts of an Animal Body, fit- 
ted as Inftruments to difcharge any particular Of- 
fice or Function. Thus the Organ of Sight is the 
Eye with all ics. Parts ; the Organ of Hearing is 
the Ear, €c, Therefore by Organical Parts are 
meant the Subftantial Parts or Members of the 
Body, appointed to. perform any particular Functi- 
on or Action. 


ORN 


Equinottial ORIENT, is that Point of the 
Horizon which the Sun rifes upon, when he enters 
into Aries or Libra, ; 

ORIENTAL, in Aftronomy.: A Planet is {aid 
to be Oriental, when it rifes in the Morning be- 


fore the Sun. ; 


ORIFICE, the Mouth, Entry, or Brim of any 
thing, more-efpecially that of a Wound, Vein, 
Tees CoG44taVAs 
ORIGINAL Equations, A Term ufed by 
Harriot in his Algebra ; fee Quadratick Equations, 

ORIGINALIA, in the Treafurer's Remem- 


| brancer’s Office in the Exchequer, are Records or 


Tranfcripts fent thither, our of the Chancery, and 
are diftinguifhed from Recorda, which contain the 
Judgments and Pleadings in Suits tryed before 
the Barons of that Court. 

ORILLON, in Fortification, is a {mall Round- 
ing of Earth lined with a Wall, which is raifed 
on the Shoulder of thofe Baftions that have Cafe- 
ments, to cover the Cannon in the Retired Flank, 
and prevent their being difmounted by the Enemy. 

There are atfo other forts of Orillons, properly 
called Shoulderings; which are almoft of a Square 
Figure : They are alfo called Epaulements, 

ORION, a Southern Conftellation, confifting 
of 39 Stars. ae ; 

ORGUES, in Fortification, are many Harque- 
buffes link’d together, or divers Musket- Barrels 
laid in a row, within one Wooden Stock, fo that 
they may be difcharged either all at once, or fepa- 
rately. They are made ufe of ro detend Breaches 
and other Pofts that are attack’d. takes 
This Term is alfo appropriated to certain long 


land thick pieces of Timber, arm’d with Iron 


Plates at the ends, and feparated one from another. 
They are hung with Cords over the Gates of a 
Town or Fortrefs, and in’ Cafe of Surprize, ler fall 
perpendicularly ; by which means the Paffage is 
ftopt, fo thar the Enemy cannot eafily remove or 
hoift up all the Wooden Bars with a Leaver, of 
any other Machine fet under them : On which,ac- 
count thefe Orgues are to be preferr’d before Her~ 
fes ot Portcullices, becaufe the Pieces whereof the 
latter confift are join’d together ; fo that when any 
Part is hung or heaved up, the whole ‘Machine is 
likewife removed. Thefe Orgues therefore are 
much better than Portcullices. ere tay? 

ORLE, isan Ordinary in He- 
raldry, almoft of the Figure of an 
Inefcocheon, only it is voided, fo 
thar the Field appears through, 
Thus: He beareth Q7, an Orle 
Azure, by the Name of Bertram. 
Whenever an Orle is flowered, it 
is called a Treffure; and if there 
be two of them, a Double Treffure. 

Sometimes an Orle confifts of three pieces one 
within another, Alfo if a Round of Martlets, 


ORGANUM, or Organon, the Nanie ot Ti- | Cinqueforls, Efeallop-fbells, &c. are placed about 


tle that driftetle gave to his Book of Logick. 

ORGASMUS, is an Impefus and quick Mo- 
tion of Blood or Spirits.; as when the Animal 
Spirits cufh violently into the Nerves. 

ORIENT, is the Eaft Quarter of the Horizon, 
or is that Part of the Horizon where the Eciiptick, 
or the Sun thetein, afcends into, the upper _Hemi- 
{phere ; and therefore, according to fome Wri- 
ters way of Expreffion, the ; 

_ Eftival ORIENT, is that Point of the Hori- 
zon where the Sun rifes, when he enters into Ca- 
pricorn. 


any Ordinary, ’cis called an Orle of Martlet’s, Cin- 
quefoils, &c. 

ORLE, a Term in Architecture ; the fame with 
Plinth, which fee; 

ORLOPE, propefly the Spare-Deck in a 


tgreat Ship, reaching from the Main-mait to the 


Miffen ; and ina Three-Deck’d Ship the Second 
and Loweft Deck are fometimes called Or/opes. 
ORNAMENTS, in Architecture, are the Ar- 
chitraves, Frizes, and Cornices of the feveral Or- 
ders, Bur there arealfomany Ornaments frequent- 


> 
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ly catved in the Mouldings, and on all other 
Members ; as divers forts of Leaves, Chanellings, 
Wreaths, Ovals, Chaplets, Treffes, Feftoons, Flow- 
ers, Rofes, &c. The Ornaments of the ‘Columns 
the French call Ocufs. 

ORNITHOLOGY, is a Defcription of the 
feveral Natures and Kinds of Birds. 

OROBOIDES, is a fubfiding in Urine, like to 
a kind of Pulfe called Vetches. Blanchard. 

ORTEIL, a Term ‘in Fortification ; the 
fame with Berme, which fee. 

ORTHODROMIQUES, is the Art of failing 
in the Ark of fomie great ‘Circle: For the Ark 
of every great Circle is apGosteopia, the fhorteft 
ftraiteft Diftancé betwetn any two Points on the 
Surface of the Globe. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in Grammar, is writing 
and fpelling any Language truly, according, to 
its juft Erymologies and Proprieties. 

ORTHOGRAPY, in Mathematicks, is the 
true Delineation of the fore-right Plain of any 
Object. 

In Archireéture, ‘tis taken for the Model, Plat- 
form, and Delineation of the Front of a Houfe 
that is to be built and contrived according to the 
Rules of Geometry ; according to which Pattern; 
the whole Fabrick is erected and finifhed. 

In Perfpeftive, the Orthography of any Body, 
ot Building, is the foreright fide of any Plane ; 
thar is, the Side or Plane that lies parallel to a 
ftreight Line, that may be imagined to pafs thro’ 
the outward Convex Points of the Eyes, conti- 
nued to a convenient Length, The Word Scheno- 
graphy is ufed by Lamy and Others in the fame 
Senfe. 

In Fortification, it is the Profile or Reprefentation 
of a Fortrefs, made after fuch a manner, that the 
Length, Breadth and Height of its feveral Parts 
may be difcovered. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL Proje&ion of the Sphere, 
is the drawing the Superficies of the Sphere on a 
Plane which cutteth it in the middle, the Eye be- 
ing placed at an infinite Diftance vertically to one 
of the Hemifpheres ; then a Right Line extended 
from the Eye to any affigned Point in the Surface 
of that Hemifphere, fhall project the affigned 
Point upon the Plane ; and the Diftance upon 
the Plane from the Apex, or top of the Hemi- 
{phere to the projected Point, is equal to the Sine 
of the Ark, from the Vertex of the Hemi- 
{phere to the affigned Point, the Radius being the 
Semi-diameter of the Sphere. This Projection is 
alfo called the Analemma, which fee. 

ORTHOGONIAL, the fame with Right-ang- 
led ; and when referred to a Plain Figure, fuppo- 
fes one Leg or Side to ftand perpendicular to the 
other: And when it is fpoken of Solids, it {up- 
pofes their Axis to be perpendicular to the Plane 
of the Horizon. 

ORTHOPNOEA, is an ill Refpiration, when 
the Perfon affected cannot breathe bur with his 
Neck erect. 

OS, a Bone, is an hard, dry, and cold Sub- 
ftance, confifting efpecially of earthy and faline 
Particles ; which Particles, faith Dr, Havers, be- 
ing in their feveral Series united at their Extre- 
mities, form Strings; and thofe Strings united 
make diftin& Plates, which lying one above ano- 
ther, conftitute the whole Thicknefs of the Bone. 

The Bones in an Hifman Body, are defigned 
for the upholding of the Body, to render its Mo- 


tion eafie, and for a Fence fot feveral Parts. Some 
make the Number of the Bones to be 249, others 
commonly 304, and others as many as the Days 
of the Year; yet the Number of them is uncer- 
tain, becaufe the Bones of Infants differ from 
thofe of Adult Perfons ; alfo, becaufe the Bone: 
called Sefamoidea, (fee them in their proper Place) 
and the Teeth, are not determined to a certain 
Number in Old Men and Adult Perfons, They 
are of different Shapes ; fome.are round, others 
plain, acute, obtufe, hollow, fpongy, folid, ob- 
long, triangular, @c. If you would find any 
particular Bone, fee the Word that diftinguifhes 
it ; as, for Os frontis, or Coronale ; {ee Frontis Os, 
or Coronale, . - : 

OS Caleis. See Calcaneus. 

OSCILLATION. If a Ball be hung at the 
end of a String or Wire, and that Wire or String 
hang on a Pin faftened above, fo that the Ball 
may {wing or play freely on that Pin, it is called 
a Pendulum, and the Pin is the Centre of Su/penfion : 
But if you imagine the Pin to be the Centre of a 
Circle, whofe Circumference fhall divide the Ball 
ot Bob into two equal Parts, the middle Point of 
the Ark, fo dividing the Ball, is called the Centre 
of Ofcillation. If the Bob be of any other Figure 
but orbicular, the Centre of Gravity of it will be: 
the Centre of Ofcillation. 


N. B. The fhorrer the Ofcillations or Swings 
are, the truer will the Pendulum meafure Time ; 
or the thore Ifochrone will the Vibrations 
fome love to exprefs themifelves. 


De, 


To find the Centre of Ofcillation exa&ly, in order 
to adjuft the Royal Pendulum of a Clock, Mr. Hus 
gens gives this Proportion, ( Horol. Ofcillat. 


p- 141.) 


As the Length of the String from the Point of 
Sufpenfion, to the Centre of a Ball or Bob : is to 
the Semi-diamerer of that Ball or Bob : : fo is 
that Semi-diamerer to a Fourth Number. 

Add 2 of that Fourth Number to the former 
Length, and you have the Centre of Ofcsllation, 


But this Term, the Centre of Ofcillation is 
often in Mechanicks taken in a more large and . 
comprehenfive Senfe. As fuppofe there be a Libra, 
as B D, having the Weights B and D, 


hanging at its ends by their Centres of Gravity 
B and D; and let the Point C be the Hypomo- 
chlion, Fulciment or Prop which is fuppofed to 
fupport the Libra in the common Centre of Gra- 
vity C, belonging to the two Bodies B and D 5 
then will thofe Weights be in quilibrio, Let 
this Libra, with the Weights B and D hanging 
at it, defcend perpendicular to the Horizon all to- 
gether, and ftill retain a Parallelifm to oy 
WW Te 
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felf in its firft Situation ; and as it thus moves, 
ler it meet with an Obftacle, as E, which {hall 
ftrike it in C, the above-mentioned common 
Centre of Gravity : Then becanfe the Defcent 
of the Libra was by a.parallel Motion, the Points 
B and D will have acquired equal Velocities ; 
and confequently the Weights hanging. at fuch 
Points will alfo gain equal Velocities ; and there- 
fore if the Libra ftrike upon E, the Aquilibrium 
muft continue the fame as before, that is, will 
not ofcilate or {wing any way, but keep at Right 
Angles with the Line C E: Wherefore C is both 
the common Centre of ‘Gravity, and alfo of Of- 
cillation. 


fuppofe to be at b and d: Then if the Compound 
Moment ofie,ke Xbcx AL=kfhixcdy 
Ad: for the fame Reafon as before, C will be the 
Centre of Ofcillation. 


This I had from Mr. Humphry Ditton. 


OSCITATION, Yawning; is a certain light 
Convulfive Motion of thofe Mufcles which oper 
the lower Jaw of the Face. Some think that Ex- 
crementitious and Halicuous Matter, which irri- 
tates the neighbouring Parts, is expelled by this 
Action of Yawning. . 

OSCULA, are the Openings of Veffels in an 
Anima! Body, at their ends. - 

OSCULATORIUS Mufeulus. See Orbicularis. 
OS\Mali. See Zygoma, 

OS Unguis. See Unguis Os. 
OS Occipitis. See Occipitis Os. 

OS Palati. See Palati Os. 

OSSA Parietalia. See Parietalia Offa. 

OSSA Temporum. See Temporum Offa. 

OS Sphanoides, See Sphaenoides, 

OSSICULUM, among the Boranifts, is thé 
Stone of a Plum, Cherry, or fuch like Fruit, 

OSTENSIVE Demonftrations, are {uch as plain- 
ly and direétly demonftrate the Truth of any 
Propofition ; in which they are diftinguifhed from 
Apogogical ones, or Dedu€tiones ad <Abfurdum, five 
ad Impoffibile, which prove the Truth propofed, by 
demonftrating the Abfurdity or Impoffibility of 
afferting the contrary. 

OSTENSIVE Demonftrations, are of two forts : 
Some of which barely (but directly) prove the 
Thing to be, which they callézs ; and Others 
é demonftrate the Thing from its Caufe, Nature, 
For fince o is fuppofed to be the common Cen- Jor Effential Properties, and thefe are called in 
tre of Gravity, therefore the Moment of B O x, |rhe Schools d\ori. 

B, muft be equal to the Moment of DO multi-| OSTEOLOGIA, is a Defcription of Bones, 
plied by D.: But fince the Velocity of B is to OSTOCOPI, ate Pains in the Bones, or Ta= 
that of D, as A Bisto A D ; therefore the Com-|ther in the Membranes and Nerves abour the 
pound Moment of B x BO x A B cannot be/ Bones: For Bones, as fuch, are infenfible. Blan- 
equal to the Compound Moment of D ¢ Do x A| chard, 

D ; and confequently there cannot be an Aquili-| OTACOUSTICKS, ate Infttuments which 
brium about the Point o : Wherefore if an Obex help or improve the Senfe of Hearing. See A- 
ot Obftacle fhould meet with the Libra in the} coyffica, 


Point o, the Libra would ofcillate or dip towards] OTALGIA, is a Pain in the Ears, whence- 
the Parts of D, becaufe that Momentum is the} {oever it procéeds: 

greater of the two. But the true Centre of O- OTENCHYTA, an Auricular Clyfter. Cel/us 
{cillation will be a Point as C, taken fo, that the| calls ir Oegin, a little Syringe or Squirt which in- 
Moment of B x BC x AB, fhallbe equal to the jects Medicines into the Ears. 


MomentofB x DC x AD. Thacis, if AD.) OTICA; ate Medicines againft Diftempers in 
AB::BxBC.D-x DC, then will C be the | the Ears, 


true Centre of Ofcillation ; arid if the Revolving] OVAL, in Architeture, the farie with Echi- 
Libra fhould be fuppofed to meer with an Obex, | nus. Some write it Ovo, becaufe of its Figure, 


it would not ofcillate upon it, ; being like an Egg, It is placed in the Mouldings 
In like manner, if inftead of a Libra burden’d | of the Cornices, fot Othament ; and ina Pillar 

with two Weighits, as above, we conceive any | ir is placed next the Abacus, 

plain or folid Figute te revolve about the Centre OVAL Figure, in Geometry, is a Figure bound- 

A, its Centre of Ofcillation is to be determin’d by | ed by a regular Curve Line returning into its felf 5 


the fame Principle. but of its two Diameters cutting each other at 


Right Angles in the Centre, one is longer than the 
i other, in which it differs from the Circle. See 

" 77 Pues Ar? 
A ert d VAL Window, one of thé sa eh the dee 
9.) a eee] low of the Ear, opening pretty wide into the 
% . Labyrinth ; the other being called the Round 
t h | window. ak | 
Thro’ the Point C of the Revolving Figure ta-| OVARIA, ate the Tefticles of Fetnales, and 
ken in the Axise d, let the Line k i be drawn, | are fo called, becaufe they refemble and have the 


dividing the Figure into two Parts, e ki g, and| {ame Ufe as the Lathers ot Collections of Eggs 
kfbi ; the Centres of Gravity of which Parts in the Bodies of Fowls: OVEL- 


But f{uppofing the Libra to turn round the Cen- 
tre A, or to {wing on it like a Pendulum, with 
its Weights B andD affixed to it, as before : 
In this Cafe will the Weights B and D acquire 
eacha Degree of Velocity, proportionable to their 
refpective Diftances from the Centre. And con- 
f{equently if o (fwppofe) had been their common 
Centre of Gravity, before the new Rotation of 
the Libra round A, it cannot now be the Point 
on which the Revolving Bodies B and D will 
poize, or be in Aquilibrio : That is, the Point 
o cannot be the Centre of Ofcillation, — 


Oru; T 


OVELTY of Services, in Law, fignifies Equa- 
lity of Services ; as when the Tenant Paravail 
owes as much to the Meine, as the Mefne does 
to the Lord Paramount. 

OVER-Rake. When a Ship, riding at Anchor, 
doth fo over-beat her felf into a Head Sea, that 
fhe is wafh’d by the Wawes breaking in upon her, 
then they fay the Waves do Over-rake ber. 

OVERT-ACT, a Term in Law, fignifying an 
Open ACT, which may be manifeftly proved. 

OVIDUCTUS, the fame with Tuba Fallo- 


jana. ; , 
x OVIPAROUS Animals, ate fuch as lay Eggs. 
OUTACOUSTACON, an Ear-pipe to aug- 
ment Hearing. 

OUTLAW, fignifies one deprived of the Be- 
neft of the Law, and out of the King’s Prote- 


ction. 

OUTLAWRY, is the Lofs of the Benefit of 
a Subject, that is, of the King’s Protection. See 
Utlawry, 

OUTLICKER, in a Ship, is a {mall piece of 
Timber three or four Yards long, as Occafion 
ferves, and is made faft to the top of the Poop, 
and fo ftands right our a-ftern: At the outmoft 
end of it is a Hole, into which the ftanding part 
of the Sheet is reeved and made faft through the 
Block of the Sheet ; and then again reeved thro’ 
another Block, which is feized to this Outlicker, 
hard by the end of it. This is feldom ufed in 
Men of War, or in great Ships; and whenever 
ir is made ufe of, it is becaufe the Miffen-matft is 
placed fo far aft, thar there is not room erough 
within board to hale the Sheet flat. 

OUTRIDERS, in Law, are Bailiffs Errant 
employed by the Sheriffs, or their Deputies, to ride 
to the fartheft Places of their Counties or Hun- 
dreds, with the more fpeed to Summon _fuch as 
they thought good to their County or Hundred 
Coutts. 

OUTWARD Fianking-Angle, or the Angle of 
the Tenaille, is comprehended by the two Flank- 
ing Lines of Defence. 

OUT-Works, in Fortification, are all forts of 
Works which are rais’d without the Inclofure of 
a Place, and ferve for its better Defence, and to 
cover it from the Enemy, in the Plain without ; 
as, Ravelins, Half-moons, Horn-works, Crown-works, 
Counter-guards, Tenailles, &c. 

Ir is a general Rule in all Out-works, that if 
there be feveral of them one before another to 
cover one and the felf-fame Tenaille of a Place, 
the nearer ones muft gradually, and one after 
another, command thofe which are fartheft ad- 


OVZ20> 
vanced out into the Campain ; that is, muft have 
higher Ramparts, that fo they may ovet-look and 
fire upon the Befiegers, when they are Matters of - 
the more outward Works. . 

The Gorges alfo of all Outrworks muft always 
be plain, and without Parapets ; left, when taken; 
they fhould ferve to fecure the Befiegers againft 
the Fire of the Retiring Befieged ; wherefore the 
Gorges of Out-works are only Pallifado’d, to pre- 
vent a Surprize. 

OUVERTURE, is a kind of Mafick, ufually 
played at the Opening or Beginning of an Opera ; 
it commonly ends with a Fugue, r 

OVUM, by fome Writers, is a Name given 
to a certain Pain in the Head, affecting one par- 
ticular Spot, no bigger than she End of an Egg; 
whence the Name. ; 

OWELTY, in Law, is when there is Lord, 
Mefne, and Tenant; and the Tenant holds of the 
Mefne by the fame Service that the Mefne holds 
over the Lord above him : This is called Owelty 
of Services.. See Ovelty. 
eee is a Mixture of Vinegar and 

il. 

OXYCRATUM, is a Mixture of Vinegar 
with Warer, called Pufca or Pofca. 

OXYDERCICA, are Medicines which quick- 
en the Sight. 

OXYGALE, is Sowre Milk. 

OXYGONE, the fame with an Acute-Angled 
Triangle; which fee. And in the General, 

OXYGONIAL, is Acute-Angular. 

OXYMEL, is a Compofition of Vinegar and 


| Honey, like a Syrup. 


OXYREGMIA, is an acid fowre Belch from 
the Stomach, 

OXYRHODINUM, is Vinegar of Rofes 
mix’d with Rofe-water. 

OYER and Zerminer, in Law, is a Commif- 
fion efpecially granted to fome Eminent Perfons 
for the hearing and determining one or more 
Caufes : It is the firft and largeft of the Commif- 
fions, by which the Judges of Affife do fit in their 
feveral Circuits, 

OYER de Record, is a Petition made in Court, 
That the Judges, for better Proofs fake, will be 
pleafed to hear or look upon any Record, So 
when an Action is brought upon an Obligation, 
the Defendant may pray Oyer of the Bond ; or if 
Executors fue for any one, the Party fued may 
demand Oyer of the Teftament. 

OZOENA, is an old ftinking Ulcer in the in- 
fide of the Noftrils, taking its Name from the 
Fulfomnefs of its Smell, 


PAC 


ne ne 


a ae ee Tame 


Eon C 


PACHUNTICK Medicines (from 7230 s) Thick, | 


Denle, &c. are fuch as are of a thickning 
Nanure, but withal cold ; thefe when mix’d with 
a thin Juice, by joining the Parts together ftiffen 
jr, and make it of a more Denfe, and firm 


Compofition : Such as Bole-Armoniack, Almonds, | \ 


Poppies, Water-Lilies, 3c. Blanchard. 

PAINE fort © dure, in Law it fignifies an efpe- 
cial Punifhment for him that being Arraigned of 
Felony, refufes to put himfelf upon the ordinary 
Trial of God and ‘his Country, and thereby ftands 
Mute by the Interpretation of the Law. 


And is thus defcribed by Stamford. 


“ Le fhall be (ent back to the Prifon, whence 
he came, and laid in fome low dark Houfe, 
« where he fhall lie Naked on the Earth, with- 
“ out any Litter, Rufhes, or other Cloathing, and 
without any Rayment about him, but only 
fomething to cover his Privy Members: And 
he fhall lie upon his Back, with his Head co- 
“ yered and his Feet ; and one Arm fhall be 
“ drawn to one quarter of the Houle with a 
Cord, and the other Arm to another quarter, 


there be Jaid upon his Body, Iron and Stone as 
much as he may bear, or more : And the next 
Day following he fhall have three Morfels of 
Barly-bread, without Drink ; and the fecond 
- & Tay he fhall have Drink three times, as much 
at each time as he can Drink of the Water 
next unto the Prifon, except it be running 
‘Water, without any Bread: And this fhall be 
“ his Diet till he Die.", 


« 


This fort of Punifhment, called by the Law 
Paine forte © dure, isthat which is vulgarly called 
Preffing to Death. 

PALATUM, the Palate, is the upper part of 

the Mouth, which becaufe ir refembles the Roof 
of an Houfe, is thence called the Roof of the 
Mouth. 
“PALATI Os, is a finall Bone almoft {quare, it 
makes the pofterior part of the Roof of the 
Mouth: It is joined to that part of the Os Ma- 
xillare, which makes the fore-part of the Palate ; 
it is alfo joined to its Fellow, and the Proceffus 
Prerigoideus. It has a fmall Hole, thro’ which 
a Branch of the fifth pair of Netves goes to the 
Membrane 'of the Palate. a 

PALINDROME, is a Difeafe into which one 
relapfes, Blanchard, 


PALE, one of the Eight Ho- 
nourable Ordinaries in Heraldry, 
containing the third part of the 
Efeurcheon, thus : 


He beareth Gules, a Pale Or. 


and his Legs ufed in the fame manner 5 let | Goo 


Pras 


PALL, the Heraldshave a kind 
of Crofs, which they call by this 
Name, and they defcribe ic thus: 


He beareth Gules a Crofs Pall 
Argent. 


PALLET; is the, Moiety, ot half of the Pale, 
and muft never be charged with any thing either 
Quick or Dead ; neither can it be divided into two 
equal parts, but it may into four, for one fourth 
part of the Pallate, or y part of the Pale, is called 
an Endorfe. 

If the Pale be upon any Beaft, they fay the 
Beaft is Debrufed with the Pale: But if the Beaft 
be pees the Pale, they fay he is Supported of the 
Pale. 

Pallets alfo is a Term which belongs to the Bal- 
lance of a Watch or Movement. See Ballance. 

PALLET is a Room within the Hold of 4 
Ship, clofely parted from it, in which by laying 
fome Pigs of Lead, a a, Ship may be fuffic - 
ently Balafted, without lofing room in the Hold ; 
which therefore will ferve for Stowing the more 


ds. 

PALLIATION of a Difeafe, or a Palliative 

Cure, is a Method which helps (as much as is 

poffible) incurable Difeafes by the Application of 
refent Remedies. 

PALLIER, a Landing-place in a Stair-Cafe 
or a Step, which being much broader than the 
others, ferves to reft upon. 

PALLISADOES, or Pallsfades in Fortification, 
are ftrong Wooden fharp-pointed Stakes, fix or 
{even Inches {quare, eight Foot long, of which 
three Foot is in the Ground, fer up half a Foot 
(ometimes one above another, with a crofs piece 
of Timber that binds them together. Some of 
thefe are alfo fometimes arm’d with two or three 
Jron-Spikes. 

Thefe Pallifadces ate ufually fixed. in the void 
Spaces withou: the Glacis, near the Baftions and 
Curtains; and in the Avenues of all fuch Pofts 
as are liable to be furprized by the Enemy, or 
cafried by Affaulr. Sometimes they are driven 
downright in the Ground, and fometimes ftand at 
an Acute Angle towards the Enemy, that if they 
fhould throw Cords about them to pull them up, 
they may flip offagain. 


Pallifadoes are always planted on the Berme oe ” 


Baftions, and at the Gorges of Half-Moons and o- 
ther Out-works: They alfo Pallifade ufually the 
Bottom of the Ditch ; and to be {ure, the Parapet 
of the Covert way: Arid tho’ fomerimes they have 
placed thefe Pallifadocs three Foor. from the faid 
Parapet outwards towards the Campaign, : 
late they have been planted in the.very middle of 
the Covert way: All Pallifadoes fhould ftand fo clofe, 
as to admit between them oily the Muzzle of a 
Mufquer, or a Pike. 0H 

PALMARIS Longus, is a Mufcle of the Palnt 
of the Hand, which has an. Acute Beginning 


frora the Internal Extuberance of the Os Hunier: ; 


and foon becoming a Flefhy Belly, and contract- 


IN 


yet of | 


Sere a es 


‘ then through F,,draw a Parallel (as H F) to 

DEMONSTRATION. the Ordinare I K, and produce OK toH3 fo 

will H F be the Parameter or Latus ReGum 

KI is a mean Proportional between NI and] fought. Esha y @i 

10, (the Segments Of the Diameter to which For the Triangles O KI and OHF being 

it is perpendicular ) wherefore the O of IK| fimilar, EI: IK i: EF (2 LK): F H’3-and 

— O NIO, which in this Notation is eo ¢% confequently F H is a true Parameter. 
Divide therefore e occ by the Abjciffa EL=e }, 


. + OCC ay in ¢ f ; ‘ 
the Quotient is ~)~, which muft be the Latus}y And fince the Parameter in this way ol 


efum : Fot it multiplied into the Abfeiffa, makes} Norarion’ is 22%, let it in the lat Fi 
fs ec, the Square of the Ordinate I K. And : r oo oi | e laft Figure 
from this Equaliry between the Square and the be applied to the Parabola in the Pofition 
Rectangle, Apollonius gave this Section the Name} LM, Then will N be the Point which is 
of the Parabola, called the Focus of the Parabcla: LN will be 


oce dits S syaitesitic'e hich! Give 
COROLLARIES. Eb? Ae ONT shgi. oy: cures 
; ha, Parameter 5, vives te, <+, fORe h 
1. Hence may the Latus Refum be found very eafily, by t CPS TU Tpitsomate 
if tobe, and oc, (that is, tothe Side of the Cone) 4bfeiffa EN: And foews that the Focus is always 
parallel to the Axis of the Seétion, to the Diameter|  diftant from the Vertex of the Parabola by ‘+ of 
of the Bafé, and tothe Latus Primarium) you| the Parameter. 
find a Fourth Proportional ; for that will be 
oce¢ : 
<p, the Parameter, or Latus Reflum — EL. VI. Praxis 3. Having thus gained the Focus, 
the Carve of a Parabola may be defcribed yet 
j ; occ} more eafily and readily : If you draw firft the 
I], And if you multiply the Parameter —)~| axis OF ( Fig: laff) and then an Ordinate’ 
both above and below the Line by 4 (the| in any Point, as F. After this, take the 4b- 
Side of the Cone in which is the Vertex| ciffa OF in your Coinpaffes, and fetting one ' 
of rhe Section) you will have this Quantity Foot in the Focus N, crofs’ the Ordinare “in 
G, fo fhall the Point G be in the Parabola. 


z 3 which may eafily be refolved into thefe| And chus may as many Points as you will, be 
Proportionals, fpeedily found. 
AB HOC CAD pee, eho | 
obs bo 


i} | |The DEMONSTRATION of which Praktice 
Which gives Apollonius his. Canon to find the depends upon this : ; 
Latus Re&um, (Lib. 1. Prop. 11. Hae a Mie BI 5.8 f 
is in Words thus: As the ReGangle unaer the ndiinz, dlls’ sp aby Dx 
Sides of the Cone is to the Square of a Dia That EN being — 4 ? for EF, put 2b; 
ter of the Bafez: fo is the Diftance between the j bd 
Vertices of the Cone and of the Seétion, to the then fhall N F== ib — — whole Square is 


Latus Rectum. 


hee occt 00c 
1ibb— + oo § 


ch if 
on a To which if you 


add the Square of GF, which in this way of 
Notation was above fhewed to be 07 cc, then 
Occ 


, im 


II. Praxis 1, Hence if you have the Vertex ‘and 
Parameter of any Parabola, ‘tis ealie co defcribe 
‘it on/a Plane; git] AW : 
For draw a’ Right Line) for the Axis, and{the Square of N G will be ##b 5 + 
in that take as many Abfciffe \as you pleafe ; 
then find. between them fingly and the Latus OO C.OGF | st a ¢ ration: will 
Reftum, fo many mean Proportionals, which if 1 1666? whole Root'in a a eas 
ou rightly apply to rhe Axis will be Sems-ords- ° $910, \cich i . 
eee and, ‘latly, their Ends or Extreams be 42, Horas snoss ah § rane ea we from 
neatly joined, fhall give the Curve of the Para-|the Focus to the End of the Ordinate will always: 
bola. be equal to the Ab/eiffa EF + EN. Thatiis, 
; (fappofing’E O taken equal to E N) to the 
1V. Praxis2. Having the Verrex and Ordinate,|[Line FO. © 1 
To find the Parameter, Geometrically, gibt 


PROPOSITION If 
In the Patabola EKGH, the Squares of the 
Ordinates «are as the Ab{ciffz. “139 


Ifay; OKI OGEF:: EI:EF. 


Apply rightly the Semi-ordinate K I, and} ne ty ' 
take from the Verrex O, EF = 1K;(- Fal adi shi oh 


. Abfciffe. 


G 


Param. 
occ: Sum ofthe Ord. :: Dif, of the Ord.: D. Abt. 
b .W :0tcc+-V: occ": oicc—V: vecc * ib— eb. 


And to avoid the Trouble of Multiplication in 
Surds, which is the Cafe of the two middle Terms, 
you need only confider this Theorem : That the 
Sum of any Two Quantities multiplied by their 
Difference, is equal to the Difference of their Squares. 


For let EF be called id, as EI was before | For fo you will eafily find, that the Product in 


called ¢ 6: Then the Parameter being —— 
the Square of FG the Ordinate, will be equal 
to the Parameter multiplied by #4 the Adjciffa 5 
that is —= oi cc: as before, the Square of KI 
was—- oecc. Bur Rectangles having the fame 
Bafes, are as their Alvirmdes 5 wherefore thefe 
Rectangles will be as the Abfciffe + And thefe 
Rectangles are == to the Squares of the Ordinates ; 
wherefore the Squares of the Ordinates are as the 
Q. E. D. 


COROLLARY. 
If a Line, as LO, be drawn parallel to the 


oc c\both Cafes, will be the fame Quantity 0% c¢c 


—oece. 


N.B. This is that Property of the Parabola 
on which our famous Mr. Baker founded 
his Glavis Geometrica Catholica, which was 
unknown to the Ancients, and communica- 
ted to him by Mr. Tho. Strode of Maper= 
ton in Dorfetfbire : And by which he fhews 
how to find the Value of the Unknown 
Root in all Equations, not exceeding Biqua- 
draticks. 

See ConftruGion and Central Rule. 


This Property of the Parabola, I thus briefly de- 


Diameter or Axis of the Section, and be cut| monftrate in my Algebra, p. 78. 


by the Tranfverfe Line EG in M, and by |: 
the Curve of the Parabola in K ; then fhall 
OL, ML, and KL, be in continual Pro- 
portion, 

Forthe Triangles EFG and ENM be- 
ing fimilar, and NM parallel to FG, EF 
muft be to EN:: asFG: NM (i.e, LK). 
But the Squares of GF and IK are ina 
duplicate Ratio of EF to EN, and yet are 
by this Propofition as the Abfciffe FE and 
EI; wherefore F E to IE, is in a duplicate 
Ratio of E F to EN; tharis, EF: EN:: 
EN:EI. And by the Conftruction of the 
Figure, ir will be the fame in LO, which is 
parallel to BF: thatis, OL: M L-iML?} 
KL: or OL, ML, and KL are in con- 
tinual Proportion. @, E. D. 


PROP OS. 1-5 ON Iii. 

In the Parabola, the Parameter zs to the Sum of 
any two Ordinates, as their Difference is to the 
Difference of the Abfcifiee. 


I fay, E Lthe Parameter, is to IK+4FG:: 
(fee the laft Figure) thar is, to HO: :OG 
their Difference, is to [F (or K O) the Difference 
of the Abfciffe. 


_ Let EF the greater Abfciffa be called + b, and 

the leffer BI, ¢ 6. -Then, by Prop. 1. the Square 
of the Ordinate KI, will be oe ce, and confe- 
quently the Ordinate it felf == 7: 9 ¢ ¢ ¢5 fo alfo 
purting i inftead of ¢, 7: 0766 will be the Ordi- 
nate FG, 

Having thus noted them, if you fet the Latus 
Reftum, the Sum and Ditference of the Ordinates, 
and the Difference of the AL/ciffz, after the man- 
ner of four Terms, in disjunct Geometrical Pro- 
portion (as below) you will find the Rectangles 


of the Excreams and Means equal, and confe- thie Parallelogram F.K 22 2. 3 
quently the four Terms to be truly proportional. | FH: : 


Q.£.D. As; 


Let P be the Parameter of any Parabola, whofe 
two Ordinates are O and e, and their refpective 
Abfeiffe A and a, Then I am to prove that P< 
O- o::O—-0.A~—a4. Which is clear ; be- 
caufe from the firft Property of the Parabola, P A 
= OO and Pa— oo, Wherefore P A — 
P 2 OO — oz, from the Nature of Equations. 
And that laft, refolved into Proportionals, will 
ftand thus, 


P:O+0::O0O—o0:A—4 


Which was the Thing at firft propofed to be 
proved. 


APARABOLICK Space, isthat Area contain'd 
between the Curve of the Parabola and any Entire 
Ordinate G H. 

And this Space is to a Parallelogram circumfcribed 
as 2, 3, and to a Triangle infcribed as 4; 3. 


Let FH, the Semi-Ordinate be divided into 4 
— Parts; or into 8, 16, Oc. and thro’ the Divi- 
fions draw Lines, ase f, ef, &c. © parallel the 
Axis EF, Suppofe alfo E F to be 4. 


Then I fay, The Parabolick Space E HF, is to 
Burto the AE 
asa é 3. 


LLite For; 


e A ee é 


PA 


Fo, .gf,gf,8f, 
Arithmetical Proportion from the Nature of P 


Triangles. 


R 
lain 


2. fe.ge::ge.eh, (by Cor. 1. Prop. 2. of 
the Parabola.) But he in the Axis EF =o, and. 
in the firft Parallel e f muft be equal to : in the 
next ef, it will be equal to #5 inthe third to % 5 
and fo on in a Duplicate Arithmetical Progreffion. 
For as ef (==4) .ge- (=) :: fo is ge 


(= 1).e b (= %.)., And as the fecond efi 1 -- 2 or by 2 (thus 4) 


er (== 2.) 2 see 2, toe b= 5,00, 
And thus will it be if the Lines F f, ff, &c. 
be again biffected, Ge: ad Infinitum, So that 
al! the Indivifibles of the Trilinear Space B K HE 
will be ina Duplicate Arichmetical Progreffion in- 
creafing. But ; 


— 


3. The Sum of a Rank of fuch Terms is fub- 
triple to a Rank of as many equal to the greateft ; 
(as we proved in N° 7. of Arithmetical Progref- 
fion, which fee) wherefore the whole Trilinear 
Space EK HE is to the Parallelogram :: as 1 
tc 3. And confequently the remaining Parabo- 
lick Space muft be to it as 2 t0 3. Q E. D. 


And fince the Triangle F E H isto the Paralle- 
logram as 1 to 2, it muft be to the Parabola as 
42102, oras3 to4. QED. 


And this is a true and very fhort Quadrature | 


‘of the Parabola of which Archimedes wrote {0 
long ago, and many Geometricians have fince ex- 
pedited. °Tis plain alfo that this Demonftrati- 
on is Univerfal, and extends to any Parabolick 
Space. 


The Quadrature of the Parabola, by the Method 
of Fluxions, I have formerly in my Algebra fhew- 
éd to be very briefly thus: 


wv 


iA 


H 


2B eels eees 
2 


riciadares Aaa clase Eee eerdo dl CHURN DENIED 


0 


Let the Parameter be p —=1, the Ab/ciffa be 
called x, andthe Ordinate y. 

Then by the firft Property af the Parabola 
x==yy, becanle p= 1. 

And confequently by the Extraction of the 
Roots of each, and ufing the new Notation, 


z 
— 


x *=y. Then multiplying « ; by x the Flu. 
xion of the abjtiffa, it will ftand thus 4 = 


to the Fluxion of the Area. After which find the 


if 


c Park 


&c. are in continual | Flowing Quantity an{wering to that Fluxion, 


which fhall give the Area in known Terms. 
To dowhich, the Fluxion being xx fitft rake 


away the x, andthere will remain x ; next in- 
creafe the Index of that Power by Unity, and — 
i ‘ I 


it will ftand thus pe z 


a 4 . a 
2 ee ie 
xXx be 
( 2xx ) anda 
1 3 .. 


2K x 
e 


b]m 


the Quotient you fee will be 


i , 
Laftly, inftead of x fubftituré what >a 
fore found equal to it, viz. y, and it ‘wil e ‘j 
pee 


to the Area of the Semi-parabola V MP. 

And if you double thar, you will gai 

the whole Parabola M V 5. a ees) 
Wherefore the Parabolick Area is Two thirds 


of a Rectangle under the Ab(ci, d a 
nate, QE. D. Re asst Sica 


The Following General Method for the 
Quadrature of all manner of Parabos 
lick Curves, zs idr. Humphrey ~ 
Ditton’s. 
The General Equation of thefe Curves, is ’ 

PG 2 


ban 
r x ==y , where p and q are the In- 
dexes, and r is the Latus Refum: That is, be-— 


ANE P 
caufe of y a ftable quantity, x == y , where- 
ty at Pita. Sih greats. 
forein Fluxiots py  y—=qx x, and 
p= -1 qenel 


from the General Equation, it is ‘y 
::a:y, wherefore fubfticuting x and y, inftead 
pos-I 


ae 
of » and x in the Fluxional Equati- 


on, we have p Ry = 4) x, bur all xy = all 


SH MN = the Complement, and all y x —= 
all PLMN =the Area: The Area therefore 
is tothe Complement as p. 7. Q £.D. 


PARABOLICK Pyramidoid, isa folid Figure, 
fo named by Dr. Wallis from its Genefis, or For- 
mation, which is as follows. 


Let all the Squares of the Ordinate Applicates 
in the Parabola be imagined to be fo placed, that 
the Axe fhall pafs thro’ all their Centres at Right 
Angles. 

Then will the Aggregate of thefe Planes, which 
he proves before to be Arithmetically proportional 
(Prop. 9. Wallis Con. Se&.) Form the Parabolick 
Pyramidoid, . 

Whofe Solidity is gain’d by multiplying the 
Bafe by half the Altitude : The Reafon of which 
isclear ; for its component Planes being a Series 
of Arithmetical Proportionals beginning from o, 
their Sum will be == to the Extreams multiplied 
by half the Number of Terms, 3. ¢. in the pre- 
fent cafe == to the Bafe muluply’d by half the 


PARABOLICK. 


- height, 


Then dividexx by 


Elements of this Figure, are in an Arithmetical 


PAR | PAR 
PARABOLICK Cuneus, is a Solid mention’d 


rabolick, Conoid, will be jutt half the Cylinder. Q: 
by the fame Author, and formed thus - 


E.D.. 

And a Cone being } of the Cylinder, the Conoia 
willbe == 1 4 of it; and therefore Cylinder Cos 
noid, and Cone will be as 3, 14, 1. : 

PARABOLICK Spindle, is a folid Body made 
by Rotation of a Semi-parabola about its Ordinate 5 
and is equal to +$ of its circumfcribing Cylinder, 
Cavalerius Exerc. Geometr. p. 282. 

PARABOLISMUS, the fame with the Depref- 
fion of an Equation. See Equation, N 3. 
PARACELSISTICK Medicines. See Herme- 


tical. 

PARACENTESIS, or Punéio, is a Perforation 
of the Gheft, or Abdomen, It is made in the 
Breaft, when that is ftuffed with putrified Mat- 
ter, or Water, and then the Perforation is made 
in the Side between the fifth and fixth Vertebra. 
It is made in the Abdomen, when that is {welled 
by a Dropfie, and near the Linea Alba, in the 
Mufcles thar either afcend right or oblique: In 
which laft Cafe, if a Man be ftrong, and has 
taken a Purge, and alfo his Lungs, and the reft 
of his Entrails be uncorrupted, when you fee the 
Navel doth Protuberate, there you muft make 
the Incifion ; don’t let Purulency and Water come 
out both together, for that were to kill the Pa- 
tient, but one after the other : As in Seven Days 
about a Pound, or a Pound and a half, as the 
Patient can endure it: After the Operation is 
finifhed, draw the Wound up with an Aftringent 
Plaifter. Blanchard. 

PARACIUM, inLaw, fignifies the Tenure that 
is between Parceners, viz. I hat which the Young- 
eft owéth to the Eldeft. 

PARACHYNANCHE, is an Inflammation 
with a continual Fever and difficulty of Breath- 
ing excited in the outward Mufcles of the La- 


weno ® 


» 
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Multiply all the D B's into the DS’s, or which 
is the fame thing, upon the Bafe APB erect a 
Prifm, whofe Alucude fhall be AS or PS; and 
this fhall be the Parabolical Cuneus, which muft 
of Neceffiry be equal to the Parabolical Pyramidoid 
being all the Component Rectangles in one, are 
feverally equal to all the Component Squares in 
the other. 

PARABOLICK Conoid, is a folid Figure made 
by the Rotation of a Semi-Parabola about its Axe, 
and is == + of its circumfcribing Cylinder: And 
the Circles which may be conceived to be the 


Proportion decreafing towards the Vertex. 
APARABOLICK Concid, ASB hb C, is t0a 

Cylinder of the fame Bafe and Height, as 1 t023 

and to a Cone of the fame Bafe and Height, 


rynx. it 
: PARACMASTICA, isa daily declining Fever 5 
as at to 1 


alfo declining Age. Blanchard. 
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sites ae. Place where Troops ufually draw together, in 
F order to mount the Guards, or for any other 
Service. 

PARALLAX, is thar Arch of a great Circle, 
paffing thro’ the Zenith and true Place of the Sun 
or Stars, and intercepted between the true and 
apparent Place. 


PE te ae Oe a ee by 
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armen ee, is D te oe wen wae . 
Let BD be divided into Three equal parts; 
then OQ AD:OSH::BD:BH, (by the fe- 
cond Property of the Parabola) that is, as 3 to J, 
and O AD: 0 T1:: BD: BI::3 2. 
Wherefore ‘tis plain, That the Squares on S H, In this Figure, 
T1 and AD, (asalfoonSh, T 2, and AC) and 
the Circles an{wering to them, will be in Arith-| A, denotes the Centre of the Barth. 
-metical Progrefflion, or as 1, 2, 33 and thus it} B, the Place on the Superfictes of the Barth, 
will be ad Infinitum, if the Three Divifions be bif- from whence the Star is feen. 
fected, and thofe again biffedted, Gc. But a) ¢, © C, the Stars of Planets Places in their 
Rank of Numbers in fimple Arithmetical Pro- Orbs. j ft 
greffion, will be to a Rank of as many equal| A gC, AOE, AD G, the Lines of their 
to the greateft as 1 to 2, and confequently, the Pa- true Places. BZD 


PARADE, isa Milicary Word, fignifying the 


PAR 
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Bd D, BOF, B , the Lines of their ap-| If the Moon’s Horizontal Parallax could be truly 


parent Places. 


Here the Angle made by the Interfection of the 
{aid two Lines thro’ the Body of the Planet, is the 
Angle of Parallax. 


That is, 


In Afars. the Angle A 6 B = Angle C ¢ D, 
(by 156 4) 

In the Sun, the Angle of Parallax, is the Angle 

 A©B=AngleE © F. 

In the Moon, it is the Angle A € B = Angle 
G CH. ; 


Here ‘tis manifeft, that the nearet the Star is to 
the Horizon, and Center of the Earth, the greater 
is the Parallax : Whence it is, That the Orbit of 
the Moon being neareft to the Earth, her Parallax 
is greateft and moft perceptible: For the Semi- 
diameter of the Earth bears a greater Proportion 
to the Semi-diameter of the Moon’s Orbit, than to 
any of the reft, 

The Horizontal Parallax of the Moon is the Dif- 
ference between her Real and Apparent Place when 
fhe is either Rifing or Setting. As fuppofe her 
Setting, then the Angle of the Horizontal Parallax 
will be B€ A—OAR, The Knowledge of 
the Quantity of which, is of the greateft ufe in 
Aftronomy ; becaufe from thence the Diftance of 
the Moon, Sun, (or any other Planet) from the 
Earth may moft eafily be had ; for in the Triangle 
BA € : AB the Semi-diameter of the Earth, 
B the Right Angle, and © the Angle of the Paral- 
lax being known, ’tis eafie to find any Side or Angle 
fought, and confequently A €, the Diftance of the 
Moon from the Earth. This came firft to be dif- 
covered by the ancient Aftronomers, thus : 


They obferved, That the apparent Semi- Diurnal 
Motion of the Moon was but 4 Degrees, whereas 
in Reality and Truth, ir was 6 Degrees: Where- 
fore they concluded, That the Moon’s Place was 
put forward in her Rifing 1 Degree, and as much 
put backwards in her Setting ; which muft needs 
caufe her vifible Motion above the Earth in 12 
Hours, to be obferved nearly 2 Degrees lefs, than 
the half of 12 Degrees, her apparent Motion, in 
24 Hours, 

Wherefore from hence they concluded the Ho- 
rizontal Parallax to be juft 1 Degree : which having 
found, “twas eafie to difcover, that A € muft be 
near 60 times A B, or 60 Semi-Diameters of the 
Earth: (7. e. at 70 Miles to a Degree, and 4000 
Miles the Earth’s Radius) 240000 Miles Exglifh. 


Mr. Auzout gives you a Method to find 
the Moon's Parallax, thus ; On a Day 
when fhe is in her Perigee, or Apogee, 
and in the moft Boreal Signs, 


Take her Diameter towards the Horizon, and 
then towards the South, with her Altitude above 
the Horizon ; the Difference of which Diameters 
will fhew the Proportion of her Diftance with 
the Semi-diameter of the Earth ; but this is beft 
of all done in thofe Places where fhe paffes thro’ 
the Zenith. 


lthen the 


and exactly found, it would be of prodigious Ad- 
vantage ; for by irthe Longitudes of Places on Land 
(and tolerably well at Sea) might be difcovered, 

Captain Halley faith (at the End of his Obferva- 
tions and Catalogue of the Southern Stars), “ That 
“ ‘tis the want of a true Knowledge of Geometry, 
“ which hath occafioned the Defects and Miftakes 
“ of Aftronomers as to this Point, ” 

He there gives three ways to find the Moon’s 
Parallax, which are nearly Geometrical, of which 
the firft feems the beft ; and is thus: 

Let two times of Obfervation be taken when the 
Sun is (nearly) equally diftant from each Node of 
the Moon, and when the Moon alfois to be Nor- 
therly in one Node, and Southerly in the other ; in 
thefe Things there needs no great Exattnefs, be- 
caufe the Differences of Latitude may be fufficiently 
fupplied from the Tables. 4 

At thefe Times of Obfervation, let the vifible 
Places of the Moon, both in Longitude and La- 
titude be taken, together with her vifible Alti- 
tudes and Diameters, which let be reduced to 
the Horizontal ; then from the Times and vifi- 
ble Places, let in each Obfervation the Vertical 
Angle be computed, which is made with the 
Circle of, Latitude at the Moon's Centre ; and 
ifference by which the Southern Lati- 
tude exceeds the Northern fin our Northern Part 


of the World) is the Sum of the Parallaxes of . 


Latitude, which muft be divided into rwo Parts ; 
which to do, put into one Sum the Logarithms of 
the Sine of the Horizontal Semi-diameter of the 
vifible Diftance of the Moon from the Vertex, 
and ofthe Complement of the Angle of the Verti- 
cal Circle, with the Cycle of Latitude, in each 
Obfervation. 

Then out of the grearer Sum, take the leffer, 
and to the Difference add Radius, the Sum fhall 
be the Logarithm of the Tangent. of an Ark, 
from whence take 45 Degrees; then will it be as 
Radius to the Tangent of the Remaining Ark : : 
So is the Tangent of the half Sum of the Paral- 
lax, to the Tangent of half their Difference: But 
the half Sum and half Difference together, is the 
greater Parallax of Latitude, and the Difference 
berween them is the leffer, Take this Parallax 
of Latitude out of the vifible Southern Latitude ; 
or add it to the Northern, and it will fhew the 
Inclination. 


And then, laftly, it will be as the Rectangle 


under the Sines of the Diftance feen from the Ze- ° 


nith, and of the Complement of the Angle of the 
Vertical Circle with the Circle of Latitude, is to 
the Square of the Radius:: So is the Sine of the 
Parallax of Latitude, to the Sine of the Horizontal 
Parallax. 

And there is between the Sine of the “Horizon- 
tal Semi-diameter of the. Moon, and the Horie 
zontal Parallax, fo conftant a Proportion, that if it 
can be but once known, the Moon’s Parallax at 
any time will be had from the Obfervation of her 
Diameter. 

All the Difficulty of this Procefs, is, in obferv- 
ing the vifible Latitudes of the Moon, and which 
indeed cannor, be had without the Help of the 
Fixed Stars, whofe Latitudes are in no Caralogue 
yet extant, correct to a Minute : Therefore the 
accurate Solution of this Problem muft depend 
on fome better Tables than are yet publifhed. 
And thofe I hope we may expe¢t from the moft 

Accurate 
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Accurate Aftronomer, Mr. Flamfteed, when he hath 
finifhed his Catalogue of the Fixed Stars, which he 
is now about. 

In the Ingenious Dr. Gregory’s Aftronomia Plyfica 
&3 Geometrica, you have a great and very ufeful 
Variety of Propofitions for the finding the Parallax, 
Vide Lib. 2. Sed. 7. 

Though there be no Parallax of the Fixed Stars, 


in refpect of the Earth’s Semi-diameter, the whole | 


Body of the Earth being but a Point in reference 
to the Diftance between us and the Fixed Stars 5 


yet in refpect of the annual’ Orbic of the Earth,| 


it hath juftly been expected by Aftronomers, that 
fome Parallax fhould be found: And this would 
be a Difcovery of great Moment, if it could be 
made ; because it would be an undoubted De- 
monftration for the annual Motion of the Earth 
round the Sun, if any fuch Parallax could be dif- 
covered. 

This the Ingenious Dr. Hook attempted to find 
by obferving the various Diftance of a Fixed Star 
from the Zenith (See a Differtation of his defignedly 
written on this Subject)... And our Excellent 
Aftronomer Mr. Flamfteed, actually did obferve it 
by the Accefs and Recefs of a Fixed Star to and 
from the Pole of the Equator at different Times of 
the Year. 

And he affures us, in his Leer to Dr. Wallis, 
written Decemb. 20. 1698, and publifhed in the 
Latin Edition of Dr. Wallis's Works : “ That he 
“ found che Diftance of a Fixed Star near the Pole 
“ of the World to be 40 Seconds, or 45 Seconds 
nearer to it)at the Winter-Solftice than at the 
“ Summer.one.” And-this he obferved for Seven 
Years together with great Accuracy. 

So that he judges the Objection of Récciolus 
againft the Earth's Motion to be intirely removed, 
and its Revolution round the Sun proved, 

Dr. Gregory feems not fatisfied with this Proof, 
(though he believes the Doctrine from other Prin- 
ciples) but inclines rather to the Opinion of Co- 
pernicus, That the Diameter of the Earth’s annual 
Orbir is infenfible, in refpect of the Diftance 
of the Fixed Stars. But others may judge whe- 
ther he brings Reafons fufficient to overthrow 
Obfervations fo carefully, and fo often made, as 
thofe produced by Mr. Flamjleed. See his Aftron. 
Ps 275, 276. 


PARALLAX of Latitude, is an Arch of a great 
Circle paffing by the \Poles of the Zodiack to 
the apparent Place of the Star; and. intercepted 
between two Circles of the Ecliptick equally: di- 
ftant, whereof the one paffeth ‘by the True’place 
of the Star, and the other by the Apparent place. 

PARALLAX, of Longitude, is an Arch of the 
Ecliptick (or Parallel thereto). intercepted between 
two great Circles, whereof the) one’ paffeth from 


the Poles of the Ecliptick, and'the true Place ; the } 


other from the faid Poles by the apparent Place < 
So that the Parallax of Longitude is only the Diffe- 
rence of the true and apparent Place according to 
to the Longitude of the Ecliptick.. .. 


PARALLACTICAL Angie, is an Angle made’ 


by. the Oblique cutting of,.a! Circle of Altitude, 
or Vertical Circle with the Ecliptick.)» How to 
find it, fee Angle of the Ecliptick with the Vertical 
Circle. ae 

PARALLEL Lines, in. Geometry, are thofe 
which run always equi-diftant from each other ; 
fo that if they were infinirely produced, they would 


AR 


neither go further from, nor come nearer to each 
other ; arid their Diftance is always meafured 
by a Perpendicular, which, where-ever it be ta- 
au; : of the fame Length, or is always equal to 
ir felf . 


P 


f 
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Thus the two Lines, 25 and de, ate Parallel, 
if they are equally diftant from each other in 4 é;., 
BD, £4, and in all other Places. 


COROLLARY I 


Parallel Lines P p, have the fame Inclination 
one as the other, to any Right Line as Z Z, 
which cuts or croffeth them both, and confe- 
quently (fince an Angle is the Mutual Inclina- 
tion of two Lines which meet in a Point) the 
External Angle o or 4, muft be equal to the In» 
ternal and Oppofite One, f or b= that is, O== J, 
and 4== 6, 


as 


pat Heb 
d/ 


For if o be not equal tof, and 4 not equal 
to 6, it muft be becaufe the upper Parallel P, 
is either more or lefs inclined to ZZ, than the 
lower Parallel p is; which if true, then the 


|Line cannot be parallel; which contradicts the 


Suppofition, 


PROPOSITION. 
A Right Line ZZ falling on Two Parallel. Lines 


P p, makes the alternate Angles 0-—=S, and ¢ 
==b ; alfo'o==d, and a= §&, and the two 
Internal Angles ¢ =}, or e-- f = to #W0 Right 
Ones.” ; 
ref ey 
208 Sie =D go be ae. 
That. is,» WG a and $357 fo Be : 
4a Ee AI 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


1, c—=f, becaufe co, its Vertical or oppo- 
fite Angle; and o —f, by the precedent Corol- 
lary. ey 
2. e =/b, becaufe = to 4, which is—=4, pro- 
ved the fame-way. 

' 3. o—d, becaufe = ¢, =f, —d. 

q. 2g, becaulfe =e, = 5, —g. 

5. e+ 6, = 24, becaufe b-+- f— 2 L, (by 
13 64 Euclid.) and fc by Step. 1. Wherefore 
c+b—24h " 

6. e+ f=24L, becaufe f+b — 2b, (by 
13¢ 4.) and e— b (by Step. 2.) Wherefore e 4 
f= 24. See the lajt Figure. 


COROLLARY JU. 


* Two Right Lines as ZZ, parallel to a Third, 
as T, are parallel to each other, For fince the 
Angle 2 = 4, and c alfo — 4, becaufe the Outer 
Lines are parallel to the Inner one ¢ Therefore the 
Angle 2—c, i.e, the two Outer Lines, are alfo 
parallel by Cor. 1. 
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PROBLEM I. 


A Right Line, as Z Q, being given, to draw another 
patallel to it, thro’ A, a given Point. 


B 


abt liblian QQ 


A O 
From A draw a Line making any Angle, as 
ABQ, with the given Line ; then fetfing one 
Foor. of the Compaffes in A, make. the Angle 
BAC—=ABQ), fo»fhall CAO be:the Line 
required, for the Angle A = to. the “Alternate 
one B, el ry 
PARALLEL Sphere, is where the Poles are in 
the Zenith and Nadir, and the Equator in the 


PAR 


Horizon, which is the Cafe of fuch (if any fuch 
there be) who live directly under the North and 
South Pole. 

The Confequences of this Pofition are, That the 
Parallels of the Sun’s Declination will alfo be Paral- 
lels.of bis Altitude. 

The Inhabitants can fee only fuch Stars as are 
on their fide the Equinodtial ; and they muft have 
fix Months Day, and fix Months continual Night 
every Year ; and the Sun can never be higher with 
them, than 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, which is not fo 
high:as he is with us in February. 

PARALLEL Ruler, is an Infttument’ made of 
Brafs, Steel, or Wood, to draw Lines parallel 
to each other ; of great Ufe in Fortification, Ar- 
chitecture, and many other Parts of the Mathema- 
ticks, 

PARALLELS of Altitudes, or Almacanters, are 
Circles parallel to the Horizon, imagined to pafs 
thro’ every Degree and Minute of the Meridian, be- 
tween the Horizon and Zenith, having their Poles 
inthe Zenith. And on the Globes thefe are defcribed 
by the Divifions on the Quadrant of Altitude, in its 
Motion about the Body of the Globe, when ‘tis 


{crew'd to the Zenith of any Place, 


PARALLELS of Latitude, on the Terreftrial 
Globes, are the {ame with Parallels of Declination on 
the Ce/eftzal, But the 

PARALLELS of Latitude on the Celeftial Globes; 
are {mall Circles parallel ro the Ecliptick, imagined 
to pafs through every Degree and Minute of the 
Colures, and are reprefented there by the Divifions 
of the Quadrant of Altitude, in its Motion round 
the Globe, when it is {crew'd over the Poles of the 
Ecliptick, 

PARALLELS of Declination, are Circles parallel 
to the Equincétial, imagined to pafs thro’ every De- 
gree and Minute of the Meridians, between the 
EquinoBial and each Pole of the World. 

PARALLEL Rays, in Opticks, are thofe that keep 
an equal Diftance from the vifible ObjéG to the’ 
Eye, which is fuppofed to be infinitely remote 
from the’ Object. ie 

PARALLEL Planes,’ are thofe Planes which 
have all the Perpendiculars drawn betwixt them 
equal to each other ; that is, when they are every 
where equally diftant. 

PARALLEL Circles on the Globes, the fame with 
the Leffer Circles, 

PARALLELS alfo on the Terreftria!l Globe, ave 
Circles: drawn thro’ the middle of evéry Climate, 
dividing them into’ two Halves, which’ are called 
Parallels... (Cohn! OFF 

PARALLELISM ‘of the Earth’s ‘Axis, ‘is the 
Earth's: keeping its Axis in its annual Revolution 
round the Sun, in a Pofition always parallel to its 
felf, which ir doth nearly, ‘but not exactly = for tho” 
the Difference be infenfible in one Yeat,-Dr. Gregory 
in-his 4ftronomy faith, It becomes fentible enough 
in many Years, a 

This» Parallelifin he fiews to be the neceffary 
Refult ofthe two! Motions of the Eatth, thar is 
round its Axis, and its’Annual one; aind’thar there 
needs:no ;third) Motion’ be feigned to-explain’ it, 
or account for it: For as’ the ‘Earth moves’ An- 
nually round the Sun © (without the Diutial’ Mo- 
tion) it moves Only according to irs Centre of Gra- 
vity ; and each Point and Line in it keeps always 
the fame: Pofition;>” Det ‘its “Axis be -one “of thofe 
Lines; the Diurnal] Revolution of thé Earth round 
this) (which: as to thar Motion is fuppofed ete 

yeable} 
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‘willbe an Equilateral one, ‘But when the Diri- 


able) cannot change the 
therefore it will be always the fame, 7. @ always 
Parallel to ic felf. ' 

PARALIPSIS (a Figure in Rhetorick) is a pre- 
tended defire in us of omitting what we fay; as 
ifone fhould fay, Lam willing to forget the Wrong 
that my Enemy has done me 5 T will not [peak of the 
Injury that I have received fromhim, &c. rr 

PARALLELOGRAM in Geometry, is a Right 
Lined Quadrilateral Figure, whofe Oppofite Sides 
are Parallel and Equal, To find its Superficial Con- 
tent: See Area, 


The Formation, or Generation of all Parallelograms, 
Squares, end Rectangles, ihay be thus conceived. 
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Ifa Right Line, as A D, having one of its Ends 
or points inthe Top (or Vertex A) of the Angle 
E AB, be fuppofed to move downwards, with 
a Motion always Parallel to its felf in its firtt fi- 
tuation: And as it moves thus, always keep its 
{aid end Ain the Line AE 3 till at laft it be 
moved down fo low, as that it is all of it gotren 
“within the Legs of the Angle, and is come to lie 
in the Situation EB: Tis plain, this Line AD. 
will by its Motion downwatds have de{cribed the 
Quadrilateral Figure ADBE. And as in its 
Defcent , the Line AD continually cuts the 
Line AB, fo it will defcribe alfo_on each fide of 
AB the two equal Triangles AD B and AEB. 
The Parts of the former of which, do continu- 
ally decreafe, as thole of the latter A E B do in- 
creafe, 

- Alfo, if either Leg of an Angle E AD, as fup- 
pofe the Leg AD, or any part of that Leg 
‘A B, be conceived to move along the other A E, 
with a Motion Parallel to its firft Situation, it 
will alfo defcribe a Quadrilateral Figure, which 
if the Deferibent Line A B, be equal to the Diri- 
gent AE, (for fo thofe two Lines may be called) 


gent is either longer or fhorter than the Defcribent 
Line, then the oppofite Sides of the Figure only 
willbe equal. ei fg 


gles of every Parallelogram ate equal ; 
they do each of them, with the Angle betweeit 
them, make two Right Angles: 


Pofition of it 3, and} 


From which Formation of Quadrangles, (and 
alfo of Triangles) thefe Corollaries may be 
deduced. 


COROLLARY L 


Thar all Quadrilateral Figures thus formed; 
mutt alfo be Parallelograms, ov have their oppofite 
Sides equal and parallel, The Reafon of which 
is becaufe the Moving Line, or Defcribent 
AD, is always fuppofed to be carried Parallel 
co it felf ; and the-Diftance between A and D, 
or Aand B the Defcribent Points, are always the 
fame, 33: € 1. a 


A D 


E G E 
COROLLARY I 
Since the Angles A and E are together equal 


to two Right Angles, if one be a Right Angle; 
the other muft be fo alfo ; and then all the Angles 
of the Figure will be Right ones, and fo ‘twill 
be a Rectangle as AF; and if the Defcribent be 
equal to the Dirigent, the Figure will be a Square, 
as AG. Cor.29. € 14 Encl. 


That the Oppofite An2 
becaulé 


Hence alfo ‘tis plain, 


COROLLARY IL 
Whence it appears, That every Diagonal A B; 


Divides, the Parallelogram into two equal Parts: 
34. @. 1 Encl. 


COROLLARY W. 


As alfo, That every Parallelogram mauft be 


Double toa Triangle, having the fame, or an 
equal Bafe and Height. 41 ¢ 1 Eucl. 


For every Triangle that. can be drawn on the 


Bafe EB, oron a Bafe equal to it, and having 
the fame Height, 
Parallel Lines, will be equal to the Triangle 
AEB, which is half the Parallelogram AB, per 
Cor. 3: - 


of being between the faine 


COROLLARY VY: 


Hence all Parallelograms that are between thé 


fame Parallel Lines, and onane and the fame, 9 
equal Bafes, muft be equal: 


“EMay} 
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ving the fame Bafe DB, or its equal G H, muft be 
equal to one another. 

For the Parallelograms AF, and GE, have 
both the Defcribent and Dirigent Lines equal. 

And alfo, AF, and DE, have the fame De- 
{cribent Lines DF; and the Line DF, tho’ it 
go not in the fame Dirigent Line to form the Pa- 
rallelogram DE, yet it goes in the whole bur 


or Component Lines in one, mutt be equal to 
thofe in the other, 


COROLLARY VL 


Hence alfo follows, That Triangles on the fame, 
or equal Bales muft be equal if they are between 
the {ame Parallels ; becaule they are the Halves of 
equal Parallelograms. 


COROLLARY VIL 


‘Alfo from hence is eafily proved, That the three 
‘Angles 2, b, c, of any Triangle, are equal to two 
Right Angles, (See Fig. 1.) 


For fince the Angle c + 4'+ 0 == 24, (becaufe 
‘A D is Parallel to EB.) 

And thar b==0, forthe fame Reafon. 

Thereforeb +o +am2l, Q ED. 
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If the Line A C, ftanding. at Right Angles 
with C D, be divided into Three Parts, as CD is 
into Five ; and being madea Deicribent, be mo- 
ved along the Dirigent C D, till it come at laft to 
the Endof it, and ftand in the Pofition BD ; the 
Reétangle A D will by this means be divided into 
as many little Rectangles as the Unites both in 
the Defcribent and Dirigent Line will produce, 
by being multiplied one by another, that is 15 5 for 


I fay, The Parallelograms AF, DE, GE, ha- 


the fame Perpendicular Altitude, and enly moves rete 
flower for going Obliquely, bur all the Indivifibles | are Unites in both Factors. 


PAR 


gtimess is 15. And this is what is called a 
ReGangle made between any two Lines, or the 
Product arifing from the Parts of the one multi- 
plied by the Parts of the other. 

And this is uftally in the Latin Tongue exprefs’d 
by the Verb ducere, which fignifies to /ead or guide 
along, As, for Inftance, if the Line AC were 
ro multiply C D, they would fay in that Language, 
Duc AC in CD; that is, fer your Line A C per- 
pendicular to CD ; afd then keeping it always 
in that Pofition, lead or guide it along till it comes 
to the End of CD, and it will by its Motion 
have formed the Rectangle AD; and by its 
Three Parts, the 15 little ones within it, And 
therefore in Latin Mathematical Books the Pro- 
du@ would be thus exprefied, AC Dua in 
CD55. 

And from hence ‘tis plain, that the Product of 
any two Numbers is equal to a Reétangular Pa- 
rallelogram, made out of the Multiplicand and the 
Muluplicator, or out of the two Factors, as they 
arecalled by fome Writers ; that is, a Reétangle 
whofe two Sides are divided into as many Parts as 


PARALLELOGRAM, is alfo an Inftrument 
made of five Rulers of Brafs or Wood, with 
Sockets to flide or fet to any Proportion, ufed to 
enlarge or diminith any Map or Draught, either 
in Fortification, Building or Surveying, @e. 

PARALLELOGRAM Protra&or , is a Semi- 
circle of Brafs, with four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelogram, made to move to any Angle: one 
of which Rulers is an Index, which fhews on 
the Semi-circle the Quantity of any inward or 
outward Angle. 

PARALLELOPIPED, is a Solid Figure con- 
tained under Six Parallelograms, the Oppofites of 
which are equal and parallel; or ‘tis a Prifm, 
whofe Bafe is a Parallelogram. ‘This is always 
triple toa Pyramid of the fame Bafe and Height, 
as is demonftrated under Proportion of Solids 5 
which fee. : 

PARALLELOPLEURON, a Word ufed by 
{ome Geometricians for an Imperfect Parallelo- 
gram, or kind of Trapezium, having unequal 
Angles and Sides, yet not all fo, in regard that 
at leaft {ome of them anfwer to one another, ob- 
ferving a certain Regularity and Proportion of Pa- 
rallels ; fo that they do not extend fo largely as 
Trapeziums, which are any Irregular Four-fided 
Figures; neverthele(s, like them, they are capa- 
ble of being vatioufly diverfify’d. 

PARALOGISM, is a pretended Demonftra- 
tion or Method of Arguing, but which is in rea~ 
lity fallacious and falfe. 

PARALYSIS, the Paley, is an entire Lofs of 
voluntary Motion or Senfe, or both, either in all 
the Body, or only in fome Part. It comes by ei- 
ther an Obftruction, Obfciffion, Contufion, or 
preffing of the Nerves, or by an Indifpofition, or 
ill Conformity of the Mulcles. Blanchard. 

PARAMESUS, is the next finger to the Mid- 
dle one, called the Ring-finger. 

PARAMETER, by fome, as Mydorgius and 
others, called the Latus Refum of a Parabola, 
isa Third Proportional to the Adjeiff and any 
Ordinate : So that the Square of the Ordiate is 
always equal to ro the Rectangle under the Para- 
meter and Abfciffa, See the Demonttration under 


This 


| Parabola. 


en en eee reer ose GT NTRS IRAS PS eT wT ETE 
This Word Parameter, or Latus ReGum, is alfo PARAVAILE, in Common Law, fignifies the 
uled as to the Ellipfe and Hyperbola 5 but in thole |loweft Tenant, or him that is Tenant to one who 
it bath another Proportion, as you will find undér |holdeth his Fee over of another; and is called 
thofe Words. ! Tenant Paravaile, becaule it is prefumed he hath 
PARAMOUNT, in our Law, fignifies the Su- Profit and Avalye by the Land. ; 
pream Lord of the Fee: For there may be a Te- PARBUNCLE, is the Name of a Ropeina 
nanttoa Lord, that holdeth him(elf another Lord ; |Ship, almoft like a pair of Slings :'’tis feized both 
the former of which is called Lord Mefne, and the jEnds together, and.then put double about any 
{econd Lord Paramount. And @ Lord Paramount heavy thing that is: to be hoifed in or. out of rhe 
confifteth only in Comparifon, as one Man may Ship ;having the Hook of the Runner hitched into 
be great, being compared to a /efs; and little, ic to hoife w up by. hogs 
being compared with a greater. So that none fim: | PARCENERS, is a Word taken \éither ac- 
ply feemeth to be Lord Paramount but only the'|cording to the Courfe of the Common Law, or 
King, who is Patron Paramount to all the Benefi- according to Cuftom. Parceners, according to 
ces in England, the Courle of the Common Law, are, Where 
PARAPET, in Fortification, is an Elevation of | one feized of an Eftate of Inheritance, hath Iffue 
Barch and Stone upon the Rampart, behind which }only Daughters, and dies, and the Lands def{cend 
_the Soldiers ftand fecure from the Enemies Great |t0 the Daughters, then they are called Parceners, 
and Small Shor, and where the Cannon is planted jand are but.as one Heit. ‘The fame.Law is, If he 
for the Defence of the Town of Fortre(s, Every jhave not any Iffue, bur that his Sifters be his Heirs, 
Parapet having its Embrafures and Merlons,is about)  Parceners, according to Cuftom, are, Where 
Six Foor high on the Side of the Place ; and from}4 Man is ferzed of Lands in Gavel-kind, as itt 
Four to Fiveon that towards the Country. So thar} Kent, and other Places Franchifed, and hath [f- 
this Difference of Heights forms a kind of Glacis| {ue divers Sons, and dies, then the Sons are Par- 
above, from whence the ‘Musketeers mounting the !ceners by the Cuftom. ; 
Banquet of the Paraper, may eafily fire into the PARGENARY, in Law, fignifies aholding ot 
Moats, or at leaft upon the Counterfcarp. Ir} occupying of Land pro indivifo, by Joint-Tenants, 
ought alfo to tobe from 18 to 20 Foot thick, if }orc otherwife called Co-parceners: For if they refufe 
made of Barth; and from 6 to 8 if of Stone, |:o divide their common Inheritance, and choofe 
The Earth is much’ better than Stone, becaufe {rather to hold ir jointly, they are {aid to hold in 
Stone will fly to pieces when battered, and do | Parcenary. 
mifchief. ‘ PARCO Frafo, is a Writ that lies again him 
This Word Parapet is alfo given to any Line {that violently breaketh a Pound, and taketh out 
that covers Men from the Enemies Fire: So there |Beafts thence, which for fome Trefpafs done 
ate Parapets of Barrels, of Gabions, of Bags fil- | upon another Man’s Ground, are lawfully im- 
ied with Earth, @ec. ounded, 
PARAPHANALIA, or, according to the Civil], PARCELLING of 4 Ship, is laying fof Pieces 
Law, Parapbarnalia, are thofe Goods which a {of Canvate of about a Hand's breadth, over the 
Wife, befides her Dower or Fointure, is after her |Seams, when fhe isnewly Calked. 
Husband’s Death allowed to have; as Furniture} PARCEL-Makers, are two Officers in the Ex4 
for her Chamber, Wearing Apparel, (and Jewels, | chequer that make the Parcels of the E/cheators Ac- 
if the be of Quality) which are not to be put into | counts, wherein they charge them with every 
her Husband’s Inventory, efpecially in the Pro-| thing they have levied for the King’s Ufe within 
yince of York, the ‘Time of their Office, and deliver the fame to 
~ PARAPHIMOSIS, isa Faultof the Yard, when Jone of the Auditors of the Court to make an Ac- 
the Preputium’s oo {hott alfo a Narrownefs and |count with the E/cheator thereof. 
Contraction of the Womb. PARENCEPHALOS, the fame as the Cere- 
PARAPLEGIA, is a Palfie which feizeth allthe | bedum. 
Parts of the Body below the Head, thro’ an Ob-|  PARENCHYMOUS Parts of the Body, by the 
ftruction of the Spinal Marrow, Blanchard. Old Anatomifts, are reckoned {uch Flethy Parts 
PARAPHRENITIS, is madnels accompanied |of it as fill up the Interftices between the Veffels, 
with a continual Fever, through the Inflammation , and not confitting of Veffels themfelves, But by 
of the Diaphragm, with Difficulty of Breathing, |the Help of the Microfcope, and more accurate 
as the Ancients dream’d. Bur Doctor Hillis has Mere i 90 it hath fince been difcovered, that 


confuted this Opinion of it, and {ays the Matter \there is no part of an Animal Body but what is 
of it lies in the Cerebellum, whereby the Animal !a kind of Net-work of an innumerable Quantity 
Spirits cannot flow, and thence the Midriff and |of {mall Capillary Veffels. 
Lungs are troubled. Blanchard. PARENCHYMATA, are the Intrails thro’ 
PARAPHROSYNE, is a flight fore of Do-|which the Blood paffes tor its better Fermentation 
ting in the Imagination and Judgment. Blan- and Perfedtion, as the Lungs, Liver, Heart, and 
chard. Spleen, Fe. p 
PARASELENE, a Mock Moon, is occafion’d by} Sometimes the Word Parenchyma is taken ina 
the fame Means as the Parhelia are about the Sun ;\large Senfe for all the Intrails, Blanchard. 
tho’ not fo frequent, PARIETAL Bones, of the Bones of the Synci« 
PARASITICAL Plants, are thofe which fome |put, are the thinneft Bones of the Cranium, 10 
call Epidendra, becaufe they grow net on the|Form almoft fquare, {omewhat long ; they are 
Ground, bat on the Arms or Limbs of Trees, as joined to the Os Frontis by the Sutura Coronalis, 
our Vifcum or Mifletoe doth, to one another in the Crown of the Head by 
-PARASTATA. See. Epididymis. the Sutura Sagittalis, tO the Os Occipstis by the 
PARASY NANCHE, is an Inflammation of the Lambdoidalis, and to the Offa Temporum by the 
Mufcles of the Upper part of the Oc/ophagus, with | Sutura Squamofa. They are {mooth and equal 
a.continued Fever. 4A 2 on 


PAR PAR 


on their Qut-fide, but on their Infide they have} PARSONAGE, or Rzefory, isa Spiritual Li- 
feveral Furrows made for the Paffage of the}ving compofed of Glebe- Land, Tythe, and other 
Veins of the Dura mater, They have each a|Oblations of the People, feparate or dedicate to 
{mall Hole near the Sueura Sagitealis, through|God in any Congregation, for the Service of his 


which there pafs fome Veins whichrcarry the Blood 
from the Teguments to the Sinus Longitudinals. 
PARISTMIA, or Amygdale, are two Glan- 
dutes of the Mouth tied together by a broad 
flender Production ; they have one common Ca- 
vity large and oval, opening into che Mouth. The 
Ule they ferve for is, to tran{mir a certain flimy or 
piuitous Matrer into the Jaws and Mouth. They 
are called alio Tonfille, which fee, Blanchard. 
PARK of the Artillery, is a cercain Place in 
a Camp withour Cannon-fhor of the Place befie- 
ged, where the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, 
and other Warlike Ammunition are kept, and 


Church there, and for the Maintenance of the 
Minifter to whofe Charge the fame is com- 
mitted, 

PARTES Finis nihil babuerunt, &c, in the 
Common Law, is an Exception taken againft 
a Fine levied, 

PARTIES, in Law, are thofe which are na- 
med in a Deed, or Fine, as Parties to it ; as thofe 
that Levy the Fine, and to whom the Fine is 
levied: So thofe that make any Deed, and 
they to whom it ismade, are called Parties in the 
Deed. ‘ 

PARTITIONE Facienda, is a Writ that lies 


guarded only by Pike-men, to avoid Cafualries|for thole that hold Lands or Tenements proindj- 


which may happen by Fire. Every Attack at a 
Siege hath its Park of Artillery. 

PARK of Provifions, is another Place in the 
Camp on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
is taken up by the Sutlers, who follow the Ar 
my with all forts of Provifions, and fell them to 
the Soldiers, 

PARONYCHIA, a Whitlow, is a preternatu- 
rai Sweliing in the Fingers, and very troublefeme: 
It arifes from a fharp malign Humour, which 
fometimes gnaws the Tendons, Nerves, the Mem- 
brane about the Bone, and the very Bone it felt. 
Blanchard. 

PAROTIDES, are glandules behind the Ears ; 
alfo a preternatural Sweiling of thofe Glandules. 


PAROXYSM, a Fit, is Part of the Period of|vided the 


Difeafes, whereby they encreafe and grow worfe, 
It is either Regular, which returns at certain 
Times, as ina Tertian or Quartan Ague ; or Jr- 
regular, that hath no certain Times, but comes 
fometimes one Day, fometimes another, as the 
Erratick Ague, Blanchard, 

PARRELS, in a Ship, are Frames made of 
Trucks, and Ribs, and Ropes, which baving both 


their Ends faftened to the Yards, are fo contrivedla Writ of Partitione 


as to go round abourthe Mafts, that the Yards by 
their means may go up and down upon the Mafts, 
Thefe alfo, with the Breaft Ropes, do faften the 
Yards to the Mats. 


PARRICIDE, fignifies properly him that kills'or 
‘by Writ. 


bis Father, and may be applied to him that mure 
ders his Mother, 
PARSON, Perfona, is the Law Term for thie 


Rector of a Church ; becaufe for his Time he re-| Timber bolted. to 


vifo, and would fever to every one his Part, 
againft him or them that refule to join in Partition 


}as Copartners, &c. 


PARTITION, isa dividing of Land defcend- 
edby the Common Law, or by Cuftom, among 
Ce-beirs or Parceners, where there are two at leatt ; 
and this Partition is made Four ways, whereof 
Three are by Agreement, the Fourth by Compul- 
fon, The Firft Partition by Agreement is, When 
they divide the Land equally themfelves into {o 
many Pasts as they are Coparceners, and each to 
chooie one Share or Part, according to Order, 
The Second is, when they choofe fome of their 
Friends to make the Divifion for them. The 
Third is by drawing Lots, thus : Having firft di- 
Land into as many Parts as there are 
Parceners, they write every part feverally in a 
diftinct Scrol!, and wrapping it up, throw each of 


chemi into a Hat, Bafon, or fuch like thing, out 


of which each Parcener draws one, according to 


their Superiority ; and fo the Land is feverally 
allotted. The Fourth Partition, which is by Com- 


pulfion, is, When one or more of the Parceners, 
by reafon of the Refulal of fome other, fues our 
facienda; by Force whereof 
they fhall be compelled to part, 

In Kent, where Land is of Gavel-kind Nature, 


tthey call their Partition, Shifting. 


Partition allo may be made by Joint-Tenanrs, 
Tenants in Common, by Afcent, by Deed, or 


PARTY-Fury. See Medictas Lingue, 
PARTNERS, in a Ship, are ftrong pieces of 
the Beams incircling the Mafts, 


prefents his Church, and fuftaineth the Perfon|to keep them fteady in their Steps, and alfo keep 


thereof, as well in {uing, asin being {ued in any|them from rowling (that is falling ) over the 
Action Touching the fame. Formeriyhe who bad Ship’s Sides, There are alfo of thele Pareners 
a Church by Infticusion and Induction only tor}at the Second Deck, to the fame End ; only the 
his own Life, was called Parfan' Mortal, Miffen-maft hath only one pair of Partners im 
But any Collegiate or Convenrual Bady, to} which that Maft is wedged fo firm, as that ircan 
‘whom the Church was for ever appropriated, was|by no means budge. Some Ships fail not well, 
called Parfon Immortal. unlefstheir Mafts are loofe, and baveleave to play 
In the New book of Entries, Verb. Aid in An-|in the Partners: But in a Storm this is dangerous, 
nuity, are thefe Words: Et Predi@us A, dicet| left the Partners fhould be wronged, ( asthey fay ) 
quod ipfe eft Perfona Predife Ecclefie deS. \mper-|i,e, forced out of their places; for then there is 
fonata in eadem ad Prefentationem F. Patroniffe.|no Help, but to cut the Maft by the Board, 
By which it feems that Perfona or Parfan anciently| PARTNERSHIP, a Rule in Arithmetick; the 
was the Patron, and Perfona Imperfonatathe Rector | ame. with the Rule of Fellowfhip, which fee, 
to whom. the Benefice was given by the Patron’s}] PART Proportional, is a Part or Number 
Rights; which alfo Dyer fheweth, fol, 221. So agreeable and analagous ro fome other Part or 
that in Law, the Parfon Imperfone ishe that hath Number ; cra Medium to find out fome Number 
the Poffeffion of a Benefice or Re@ory, be it ap-lor Part unknown by Proportion and Equality of 
propriate, or otherwife, by the Act of another. | Reafon. 5: 
AR 


PAR PAT 

PAR Vagum, a paic of Nerves arifing below] _ PAS de Souris; a Fr i 
the “dhe ones, from the Sides of the Medulld the fame with NR aan 
Oblengata, behiad the Proceffus Annularis, by fe-| PASSANT. ‘The Term in Heraldry for a Li 
vera] Threads which join together, and go out by bora in any Efcutcheon in a walkin Peat r But 
the fame Hole thatthe Sinus Laterales difcharge this in moft other Beafts, they ne He ada 
themfelves into the Fugulares. It is joined by a] PASSAGIO, is a Writ directed edd bcedeks 
Branch of the Nervus Spinal, or Accefforius Wil-iof the Ports, to permit a Man to pafs ov ee 
lifi, and by ate Branchof the Portio Dura ihe hath the Kings Licenfe. : aed 
Immediately after it comes out of the Seull, ir! PASSARADO, is a Rope int ; ' 
givesa {mail Branch to the Larynx, as it goes all che Sheet-Blocks of the Main ca Beet 
dawn the Neck, above the Intercoftal Nerve, by haled down after ; the C/ew of the Main{ail to the 
the Side of the Internal Carotide, Av the Axillary Cubbrige-bead of the Main-maft, and the Clew of 
Artery it cafts back the Recurrent Nerves, of which| the Fore-fail to the Car-head. This is to be d 7 
the Right embraces the Axillary Artery, and the) when the Ship goes large; and they are iad 
Left the Aorta. Thefe two Branches afcend on|kept firm down, and hindred from fl tiie ES 
each fide of the Trachea, or Afpera Arteria, to the| this Paffarado- Rope. Pog pay y. 
Larynx, where they are fpent on the Mufcles of} PASSPORT,  figni i 
the Larynx and Membranes of the Trachea. ‘This|one that harh fede aaa ae py oof 
Pair, after ithasentred the Cavity of the Thorax,)any Man from one Place to another, Bn 
fends our feveral Branches to the Perisardinm,| PASSIVE Principles. So the $e th, 4) 
Heart, Lungs, and Concave fide of the Liver. Water and Earth, becaufe either thcip Parts ie 

This Pair of Nerves was formerly accounted|at reft, or elfe at Jeaft not fo rapidly moved i 
the Ray but is now ufually reckoned the}thofe of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, and fails ferve to 
Eighth, ftop and hinder the quick Moti : 

There is a notable Fibre, or rather Nerve, co- Preise Befides h Sead wrt eae 
ming from the Spinal Marrow, about the Sixth or} drawn pure, they would have dddtiig in them bu 
Seventh Vertebra of the Neck, which is fo joined|bare Bulk, Figure, Colour, and Wel bt; the Bue 
10 this Par Vagum, as if they grew into one Nerve ;]in a Fluid, the other in a Solid Bones and would 
being covered with it, with the fame Coat, from|be without either Smell, Tafte, €3c. or any Active 
the Dura me se appears diftinct when that is| Operations, ( kL 4 ik 
taken off. This Nerve they call the <dcceffory] PASTILIS, are Odorifer l 
Nerve, which runs ro the Mafcles of the Neck|chisks made up of catieiabi rk soca eendl 
and Shoulder- Blade. ote ' _ [with Mucilage or Gum Tragacanth. My 

Out of the Trunks of this Eighth Pair {pring] PATE, in Fortification, is a kind of Platform 
two Nerves that they call the Recurring Nerves 3|like what they call an Horfethoe, not always 
the Right of which rifes higher, and winds aboutlregular, but generally oval encompaffed ohly 
the Axillary Artery 3 the Left {prings lower, and| with a Paraper, and having nothing to flank it, Ie 
twifting about the Trunk of the defcending Aorta,}is ufually erected in Marfhy Grounds to cover a 
recurfs or returns back from thence. Gate of a Town, 

Dr, Willis thinks this Recurrent Nerve to be re- 
ally a diftin@& one from the very Original, to be 
no Branch of the Par Vagum, but only is included 

in the fame Coat or Cover with it, for Safety and 
’ Convenience of Paflage. 

About the firft or fecond Rib this Pair hath 
kind of Plexus or Knot, which is called Plexus, 
Cardiacus, becaufe it {ends out Twigs which go to 
the Heart and its Appendages. 

PARVO Nocumento, is a Writ of Nufance ; 
which fee. 


n Fortifiéation i 


PATEE, a Term in Heral- 
dry for a Crofs of this Figure. 
The Field is Sable 4 Crofs Patce 
Argent, by the Name of Cro/s. 
This Form of a Crofs is called 
alfo: Formee. 


PATELLA. See Mola genu, the Knee Pan, 
PATENTS. See Letters Patent. 

PARVUM © Craffum, is the Fourth Pair of| Note, That Patents differ from Writs, and that 
Molcles of the Head ; fo called, becaufe it is bur a Coroner is made by Writ, and not by Patent, 
alittle one, yet pretty thick. It lieth under the PATENTEE, is he to whom the King grants 
Complexum Trigeminum, or Third Pair, and ri- his Letters Patent, 

{es Nervous from the Tran{verfe Proceffes of PATHETICK Nerwes, are the Fourth pair 
the Six uppermoft Vertebre of the Neck, and is arifing from the Top of the Medulla Oblongata, 
inferted into the hinder Root of the Mamillary| (and fo is different from all others, which arife 


Procefs, either from its Bafe or Sides) bebind rhe round 
PARYLIS, is an Inflammation, Rottennefs, or Protuberances, called by Anatomifts the Nates and 
Excrefcency among the Gums, Blanchard. Teftes of the Brain ; whence bending forwards by 


PASCHA Claufum, fignifies the O&aves of|the Sides of the Medulla Oblongata, they prefently 
Eafter, ot Low-Sunday, which clofes ot concludes|hide themfelves under the Dura Mater ; under 
that Solemnity. Die (tali) poft pafcha claufum,\which proceeding a while, they pafs our of the 
is a Date in fome of or our Old Deeds, And the|Skull, each in a fingle Trunk, at the fame Hole 
- Fett Statute of Weftminfter, Anno 3 Edw, x. is faid \with the Optick Nerves, (and they communicate 
tohave been made lendes menda dela clofe de Paf-\with no other in their whole Paffage) and are be. 
che, that is, the Monday after Eafter-Week, ftowed entirely, as Pllis faith, on that Mufcle. 

PASCHAL Rents, ate Rents or Annual Du-jof the Eye which they call Trochlearis, becaufe 
ties paid by the Inferior Clergy to the Bifhop, or itferves to rowl the Eyeround about ; which be. 
Archdeacon, attheir Eafter Vifitations. They arejing a Motion that is ufually confequential upon 
alfo called Synodals ; which fee, {ome Paflion of the Mind, {uch as Love, * thefe 

erves 


PAU 


Nerves are therefore very properly called Oculorum 
motores pathetici, . ,., Sinnet, which in a’Ship are made faft to the Main 
PATH of he Vertex, a Term frequeutly ufed|and Fore-yards, to keep them from galling againft 
by Mr, Flamfteed in his. Doétrine ef the Sphere,\the-Matts, a3 
and fignifics a Circle de{cribed by any Point of | PAWLE, in'‘a Ship, is a {mall piece of Iron 
the Earth’s Surface, as the Earth turns round its{bolred to one End of the’ Beams of the Deck, clofe 
Axis. This Point is confidered as Vertical to des bie the Capftan, but "yet fo eafily as that it can 
Earth's Centre, and. is the fame with what is cal-|turn about. Its Ufe is to ftop the Capftan from 
led the Vertex or the Zenith inthe, Prolemarckiturning back, by being made to catch hold of 
Projection, es, the |W helps: Therefore they fay, Heave a Pawle! 
The Semi diameter of this Path of the Vertex|That is, Heave a little more for the Pawle to gét 
is always equal to the Complement of the La-thold of the Whelps: And this they call Pawling 
titude of the Point or Place that, defcribes in; |the. Capftan. F ROEG aie? oy 
thar is, to that Places Diftance from the Pole off PAYiNG, ‘The Séamen call laying over the 
the World. Seams of a Ship’ a Coat of hor Pitch, paying her 3 
‘PATHOGNOMONICK, a Term in the Art}which when ’cis done with Canvals, is called 
of Medicine, is a proper infeparate Sign which’ a-|Parcelling. Alfo, when after fhe is Graved, ‘and 
grees only to fuch a thing, and toail of thatjber Soi burned off, a new Coat of Tallow and 
kind, and tells the Eifence of its Subjeét, and alfo|Soap, or one of Train-Oil, Rofin and Brimftone, 
lafts from the Beginning to the: Bod; as in a|boiled together, is put on upon her; that is cal- 


PEC 


PAUNCH, or Panch, is thofe Matis made of 


PATONCE: The Heralds 
Term for one of their Croffes of 
this Figure, 


Gules, a Crofs Patonce, Argent, 
by the Name of Latimer, 


PATRIMONY, is an Hereditary Eftate, or 
Right, defcended from Anceftors, The Legal En- 
dowment of a Church, or Religious Houfe, was 
called Ecclefiaftical Patrimony. 

PATRON, is ufed in the Civil Law ffor him 
that hath manumitted a Servant, and thereby is 
both*juftly accounted his great Benefactor, and 
challengeth certain Reverence and Duty of him 
during his Life. 

In the Canon and Civil Law it fignifies bim 
that hath the Gift of a Benefice ; and the Rea- 
fon is, Becaufe the Gift of Churches and Benefices 
belonging unto fuch good Menas yeither built, or 
elfe endowed them with fome great part of their 
Revenue, 

PATROUILLE, or Patreul, as we generally 
pronounce ir, isa Round of Soldiers, to the Num- 


PECTEN 
any Tree. 

PECTINEUS, isa Mutcle of the Thigh; fo 
called from its Beginning at the Os Pubis or Pe- 
Ginis. “It has a thick, broad, and flefhy Origi- 
nation from the External part of the faid Bone, be- 
tween the Pfoas Magnus and the Iliacus Internus, 
and fecond Head of the Triceps ; and def{cending 
obliquely backwards, it becomes a flat ftrong 
Tendon near its Implantation to the Afperity on 
the Pofterior part of the Os Femoris, immediately 
below the lefler Trochanter, at the Infertion of the 
Pfoas: Magnus and Iiacus Internus. 

This acting together with the Pfoas Magnus 
and Iliacus Internus, doth not only draw the Os 
Femoris upwards, but direct ir outwards, by its 
Curve Defcent from its Origination to its Infer- 
tion at the Pofterior part of the Os Femoris; which 
isa Provident Contrivance of Nature in walk- 
ing, fince the Thigh-Bones by their oblique Po- 
fition da thereby render the Toes liable to turn 
inwards, : only 

PECTINIS, or Pubis Os, the Share-Bone, is 
the lower and inner, or fore-part of the Os Inno- 
minatum and even before, is joined to its Fel- 


Arbors, is the Grain of the Wood of 


ber of Five or Six, with a Serjeant to command |low by a Cartilage, called Synchondrofis, which is 


them: Thefe fet out from the Corps de Gards, and 
waik round the Streets of a Garrifon, to prevent 
Quarrels, Mifchief, €c, and to keep all in Order, 
Peace and Quietnefs. 

PAUPER. See Forma pauperis. 


much thicker, but loofer and fofter in Women than 
in Men; for in Women, one Bone can a little re- 
cede from the other in Travail, to make way for 
the Fetus. Ithas avery large Foramen between the 
Sinus of the Coxendix, and that parr whereby it is 


by PAUSE or Reft, in Mofick, isa Silence or Ar. joined to/its Fellow, making room for two Mutcles 
tificial Intermitfion of the Voice 6r Sound, propor-lof the Thigh ; and above this Foramen is a Sinus, 


tioned to a certain Meafure of Time, by the Mo- 
tion of the Hand or Foot. 


Thefe Paufes or Refts are always equal to the 


by which the Crural Veins and . Arteries pafs to 
the Thighs, The Upper part of this Bone is cal- 
led its Spine, into which the Mefcles of the Abdo- 


Length or Quantity of the Notes whereto. they men are inferted, 


are annex’d, and are therefore called, by the fame 
Names, as a Long-reft, Breve-reft, Semi-breve- 
reft, &e, 


PECTORALS, or Pefora! Medicines, are {uch 
as are ufed in Difeafes of the Breaft, by attenua- 
ting, or thickning, or allaying the Heat thereof, 


Odd_Refts are thofe which take up only fome|and render the Matter which caufes coughing, fic 
part of a Semi-breve's Time or Meafure, and haye|to be expectorated or {pit our, © Blanchard. 


always 1e’erenceto fome Odd Note: for by thofe 
two Odds the Mealure is made.even. 


led from its Situation, 


PECTORALIS, a Mufcle of the Arm, f{o-cal- 
This hath a broad femi- 
circular 


circular flefhy beginning above, from near half 
the Inferior part of the Clavicula: Below, from 
the Os Peforale, and all the Cartilaginous End- | 
ings of the Six fuperior Ribs, and from the Bony 
part of the Seventh, it hath a diftint Fafciculus 
of flefhy Fibres, (which fometimes is confounded 
with the Obliquus Defcendens Abdominis.) From 
this large Origin it marcheth tranfverfly, and be- 
cometh narrower but thicker, and leflens it felf 
as it paffeth over the upper part of the Biceps 
Cubiti, and is inferted by a fhort, but broad, | 
ftréng Tendon, to the Superior part of the Os Hu- 
meri, above the Termination of the Deltozdes; 
The Fibres of this Mufcle decuffate each other, 
near their Implantation to the Os Humeré; thofe 
of the Superior part running downwards, and 
thofe of the Inferior marching up, interfect the 
former in Acute Angles, When it acts it moves 
the Arm either obliquely upwards, or directly 
forwards, or obliquely downwards, according to 
the various Dire@tion of its Series or Fibres, 
PECULIAR, fignifies a particular Parith or 
Church that hath JurifdiGtion within ir felf, for 


PELE 


broken Iron, or Partridge-fhor, on the Enemy, 
when he attempts to board you, Moft of thelé 
are open atthe Breech, and have the Chamber to 
take out, and to be lodded that way, and not at 
the Muzzle. _ ‘tapes : 
PEEK, a Sea-word, ufed in thefe Senfes: An 
Anchor is {aid to be a-peek, when a Ship being 
about to weigh, comes fo over her Anchor, that 
the Cable is perpendicular between the Hawie 
and the Anchor; and to bring the Ship thus, is 
called Heaving a-peek. 

They fay allo, Peek the Miffen; that is, Put 
the Miffen-yard right wp and down by the Matt. 
‘A Ship is faid to Ride a peek, where fhe lies 
with her Main and Fore-yards hoifed up; and 
then having one end of the Yards brought down 
to the Shrouds, the other is raifed up an end : 
And this is done to contrary Sides; (i. e.) the Star- 
board Yard-arm of the Main-yard comes down 
to the Starboard fide, and fo doth the Larboard 
end of the Fore-yard; fo that the Yards appear 
acrofs each othér like St.Andrew's Crofs. The 
Way to do this, is, To let go the Starboard 


Probat of Wills, €3c. exempt from the Ordinary, 
and the Bifhops Courts. 

The King’s Chapel is a Royal Peculiar, ex- 
empt from all Spiritual Jurifdition, and refer- 
ved to the Vifitation and immediate Govern 
ment of the King himfelf, who is Supreme Or- 
dinary. 

It is an Ancient Privilege of the See of Can- 
terbury, That wherefoever any Mannors or Ad- 
vowfons do belong co it, they forthwith become 
exempt from theOrdinary, and are reputed Pe- 
culiars, 

PEDESTAL, in Architecture, is that part 
which {upports a Pillar or Column, having its pro- 
pet Bafeand Cornice different, according to the fe- 
veral Orders of Architecture, 


The Tufean Pedeftal, being the moft fimple of 
all, hath only a Plinth for its Bafe, and an Aftra- 
gal crown'd: for its Cornice. 


The Dorick Pedeftal, (according to Palladio) 
borrowing the Arrick Bale, ought to have for its 
Height 2 + Diameters of the Column taken below. 
But no Pedeftals to this Order are {een among the 
Ancient Buildings. 


= 
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The Ionick Pedeftal is Two Diameters and about 
Two thirds high. ' 


~The Corinebian Pedeftal hath the Fourth part of 
the Column for its Height, being divided into 
Eight parts; whereof one muft be allowed for the 
Cymatium, two others for the Bafe, and the reft 
for the Dye or Square. 


The Compofit Pedeftal ought to have the Third 
part of the Pillar for its Height. 


PEDICULARIS Morbus. 
PEDICULUS, in Botany, 
any Leaf, Flower, or Fruit. 
PEDIMENT, a Term in 
{ame with Fronton, which fee. 
PEDIUM. See Tarfus. 
PEDRERO, oF, asit isu 
Seamen, Perterero, is a {mall piece of Ordnance, 
moft ufed on board of Ships to fire Stones, Nails, 


See Phehiriafis. 
is the Foot-ftalk of 


Architecture ; the 


(ually called by the] 


Top-fail-fheets from the Main-yard, and then top- 
ping up the Larboard-lifts: And fo quite contra- — 
ry forthe Fore-yard. * 

To Ride a-broad peek is much after the fame 
opinl only the Yards are raifed up bur half fo 

igh 

The Reafon why they thus peek up their Yards 
is, left lying in a River (and they hardly ever 
ufe it but then) with their Yards a-cro{s, another 
Ship fhiould be foul upon then, and break their 
Yards, 

Their is alfo a Room in the Hold of a Ship, 
that is called the Peck: "Tis from the Bitts for- 
wards to the Stem. Here Men of War keep their 
Powder; and Merchant-men, Outward-bound, 
place their Victuals here. 

PEGASUS, a Conftellation in the Northern 
Hemifphere, containing 23 Stats. 

PEIRCED. When any Ordinary ot Charge, in 
Heraldry, hath an Hole in it, fo that the Field 
appears through, they fay that Ordsnary or Charge 
is piercede 

PELAGIA, is a Term uféd by the Wrirers of 
Natural Hiftory, to exprefs fuch Sea Shell-fifhes, 
as never or very rarely are found near tke Shores, 
but always refide in the Deep, in thofe parts of 
the Bottom of the Sea which are moft remote 
from Land. 

PELICOIDES, is the Name given by fome to 
the Figute BC D A, contained under the two 


~* 


inverted 


inverted Quadrantal Arks AB and AD, and the 
Semi-circle BC D, whofe Area is = to the Square 
AC, and thatto the Rectangle E B. ; 

Tis equal to the Square AC, becaufe it wants 
of the Square on the Left Hand the two Seg. 
ments A B and AD, which are equal to the two 
Segments B C and’C D, by which it exceeds it on 
the Right Hand. 5 

PELIDNUS, is a Black-and-blue Colour in the 
Face, frequent in Melancholick Men. 

PELLETS, a Bearing in Heraldry. See Balls. 

PELLICAN, is the Chymifts Term for a kind 
of Double Veflel, ufed in Circulations, See Dou- 
ble Veffels. ? suite 

PELLICLE: a little Skin’ When any Solu- 
tion in Chymiftry is ina gentle Heat evaporated 
fo long till a thin Skin or Film arife on the top 
of the Liquor, “tis call'd an Evaporation to a 
Pellicle; and then there is very little more Li- 
quor left than what will juft ferveto keep the 
Salts in Fufion. 

PELVIS,. is the Place at the Bottom of the 
Belly, wherein the Bladder and Womb are con- 
tained, 

PELVIS Aurium, See Cochlea. 

PELVIS Cerebri, See Choana, « 

PELVIS Renum, isa Membranous Veffel or Re- 
ceptacle in either Kidney, which receives the U- 
rine, and pours it into the Bladder, 

PEMPHIGODES Febris, is a Spotted Fever ; 
fome fay a Windy or a Flatulent Fever. 

PENCIL of Rays in Opeicks, is a double Cone 
of Rays joined together at the Bafe ; one of which 
hath its Vertex in fome one Point of the Object, 
and the Glafs GL S for its Bafe; and the other 
hath its Bafe on the fame Gla{s, bur its Vertex in 
the Pointof Convergence, as at C. 


Thus: BGS C isa Pencil of Rays, and the 
Line BL C, is called the Axis of that Pencil. 


PENINSULA, in Geography, isa Portion of 


{their Weight, 


PEN 
Land, which being almoft furrounded with Wa- 
ter, and is joined to the Continent only by an I#h- 
mus, or natrow Neck of Land; as Africa, the 
greateft Peninfulain the World, is joined to dfia ; 
that of Morea to Greece, &c. 

PENETRATION of Dimenfions, is a Philo{oz 
phical way of exprefling, That two Bodies are in 
thefame Place, fo that the Parts of one do every 
where penetrate into, and adequately fill up the - 
Dimenfions or Places of the Parts of the other ; 
which is manifeftly impoffible, and contradiéto- 
ry to Reafon, , 

PENUMBRA, in Aftronomy, is a faint kind 
of Shadow, or the utmoft ‘edge of the perfect 
Sbadow,which happens atthe Eclipfe of the Moon ; 
fo that it is very difficult to determine where the 
Shadow begins, and where the Light ends, 

PENDANTS of a Ship, are of two kinds: 

r. Thofe Jong Colours, or Streamers, cut point= 
ing out towards the end, and there divided into 
two parts, and which are hung out at the Heads of 
the Mafts, or at the Yard-Arm ends, are called 
Pendants; and are ufed for fhew, and fometimes 
for Diftinction of Squadrons, 

2. That fhort Rope is called a Pendant, which 
at one end isfaftened to the Head of the Maft, or 
to the Yard, or to the Clew of the Sail, and at 
the other end hath a Block and Shiver, to reeve 
fome running Rope into, Thus the Pendant of 
the Tackle is made faft to the Head of the Maft : 
and the Pendants to the Back Stays are faftened 
to, and hang down on the Infide of the Shrowds. 
Alfo all the Yard-Arms, except the Miffen " 
have of thefe Pendants, into which the Braces are 
reeved. 

PENDULUM, is a Weight hanging at the end 
of a String, Chain, or Wire, by whole Vibrations 
or Swings to and fro, the Parts or Differences of 
Time are meafured, 

The Velocities of Pendulums in their loweft 
Points are as the Chords of the Arks they fall from 
or defcribe, ; 

Thus if the Pendulam NP be ler fall from 
the Height H, its Velocity at P will be expoun- 
ded by the Chord HP. (In the Figure fol= 
lowing.) 

"Tis faid that Ricciolus was the firft that at2 
tempted to meafure Time by the Pendulum, and 
therein he was followed, tho’ near about the fame 
time, by Langrenus Vendelinus, Merfennus, Kire 
cherus, &c, fome of which declare they knew 
nothing of Ricciolus’s Attempt: But the firft that ap- 
plied it toa Movement, Clock, or Watch, was 
Mr. Chriftopher Hugens, and who brought it alfo 
to a good degree of Perfection. 

The Learned Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Accu- 
rate Experiments on Pendulums, found that the 
Matter of all Bodies is exactly proportionable to 


If 


If the Pendulum P, be let fall from the Height 
H; and then at its return that way come up a- 
gain as far as K, the Ark HK reprefents the 


Retardation arifing from the Refiftance of the 


Air, 
The fliorrer Arks any Pendulum defcribes, the 
equaller will the Vibrations be to one another ; 
and when the Arks are exceeding {mall, the Vi- 
brations. will be nearly equal as if the Pendu- 
lum did (wing in a Vacuum, Wherefore ir feems 
to be a Miftake in thofe who admire a Clock or 
Watch for its Pendulums {wifiging far; or taking 
a great Compals as they cafl it. 

PENDULUMS, Merfenyus found the length of 
a Pendulim that weéu'd {wing Seconds to be 3 
Feet 6 Inches, and fince ‘tis agreed gt in our 
Latitude, it is juft 39 Inches, 2 Tenwhs, 

A Pendulum of to Inches, wanting about one 
Tenth of an Inch, will very neaggfiving half Se- 
conds, or the 120th part of a Minute of Time ; 
which is 7200th part of an Hur. 

The Lengths of Penduldjns (which are always 
accounted from the Cent Ofcillation; to the 
Centre of the Ballor Bob) are to each other ina 
Duplicate Proportion of the Times. in which 
their Vibrations are refpectively performed ; or 
are asthe Squares of the Vibrations performed 


jn one and the fame time, Wherefore the. Times} 


mutt be in Subduplicate Proportion ta the Lengths, 
Sir Ifaac Newton demonftrates, Cor. 2. Prop. 54. 
Princip. That if the Force of the Movement o 
a Clock required to keep a Pendulum in Motion, 
could be fo compounded with the gravitating 
force of the Pendulum, that the whole Force or 
Tendency downwards, fhall be as the Line which 
arifes by dividing the Rectangle under the Se- 
mi-atk of the Vibration and the Radius, is to 
the Sine of that Semi-ark, then all the Ofcillations 
fhall fill be made in the fame {pace of Time, 


PROBLEMS. 


1. To find the Length of a Pendulum which fhall 
make any <ffigned Number of Vibrations in a 
Minute. 


Let the Number of Vibrations be 50, the Length 
-of a String counted from the Point of Sufpenfion, 
tothe Centre of Ofcidarion, or of the Bullet or 
Round Ball atthe end of it, is required. 

Since the Lengths of Pendule’s are to each o- 
ther as the Squares of their Vibrations, And that 
aPendule Vibrating Seconds (or 60 times in a 
Minute) is by Experience found to be of the 
length of 39 Inches and — of an Inch. 


There ule Sir Foras Moor's Computation, 


Say, asthe Square of 50, (which is 2500): to 


- |the Square of 60 (which is 3600) : 


: So. is 39, 
2: to the Length of the Pendiilum required s 
which will be tonnd tobe 56; 4 Inches, See the 
Work, 


As 2500 to 3600°: : 10 39; 2 ta 


39,2 


—— oes 


25 | 00) 14142 | 00 (56,4, 
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But for ready Practice ; fince in thefe Quefti- 
ongthe Product of the mean Terms will always 
be 1411200 (that is the Product of the Square 
of 60 Multiplied by 39,2.) i.e, 3600. X 39,2. 
You need only divide thar Number by the Square 
of the Number of Vibrations affign’d, and the 
Quotient will give the Length of a Pendulum, that 
thall Vibrate juft fo many times in a Minute. 


PROBLEM It. 


The Length of a String ‘and Plimmet being known 
(reckoned as before from the Point of Sufpenfion 
to the Centre of the Weight ;) To find the Number 
of Vibrations fuch a Pendulum /fhall make ina 
Minute. 


This is the Reverfe of thé former Problem ; 
therefore fay, As the Length given fuppofe 56,4, 
tothe Length of the Standard Pendulum f{wing- 
ing Seconds; viz. 39,2. So is the Square of the Vi- 
brations of the Standard Pendulum vo the Squares 
of the Vibrations fought, See the Work. 

As 56,4 : 39,2 : 2 3600 : 2500, as will be 
found by working the Golden Rule as before, And 
the Square Root of 2500, will be 50, the Number 
of Vibrations fought. 

But for ufe (heré as in the former Problem) you 
need only to divide 1411200 by the Length, and 
it gives the Squares of the Vibrations, as there you 
divided by the Square of the Vibrations to find 
the Length. 


U S$ E. 


And thefe two Problems tay be of excellent 
ufe, both to regulate the Motion of a Clock or 
Watch, and exactly to meafure Time without ei, 
ther; which may gratifie and affift the Curious 
in obferving Eclipfes, efpecially thofe of the Sa- 
tellites of Fupiter, and in the Tranfits of the Moon 
under the fix’d Stars, and her Occultations of 
them: Whofe Duration may be thus eafily mea- 
fured, without Clock, Watch, or any fuch way of 
diftinguifhing Time, é, 

As for Inftance, Suppofe you were on a Jour 
ney or Voyage, or fome place where you cannot 

4B 4 haye 


ee: ae 
have the conveniency of 4 good Clock or Watch, dleftick which hangs from the Roof: For it you 
&c. and yet you would willingly obferve the Du- hang up a String and Plummet of a Yard long, 
ration of an fcliple ; which by your Table you|{uppole, (or of any known length) and make this 
know will happen fuch a Night, and near (uch a|Candleftick and your Pendulum begin to {wing 
time of it. both together (which is eafily done by the help 
Hanging up a String -and Weight on a fine|of a Correfpondent :) The Vibrations that the 
Pin, and letting it {wing juft ar the Entrance of the|Candleftick ‘makes, while! your Pendulum makes 
Shadow on the Moon’s Orb 5 lea Correfpondent|any Competent Number, will eafily help you to 
or Servant carefully count the Vibrations, and|the Length of the-String-or Wire; that holds the 
marking them down with a Pencil, or fome {uch Candleftick, and confequently the height of the 
way ; (moving the Pendulum dexteroufly alfo that Church will be known likewife. 
way that ‘tis going, when ris almoft at reft, by} Asin the former Example, Suppofe the Candle- 
a gentle pufh of his Hand; and by that means tick made ro Vibrations, while your Pendulum 
keeping. it in conftant Motion ;) the Number of|of a Yard made 60; then it is 36 Yards, or 
the Vibrations will be known, during the whole) 108 Foot from the Centre of the Candleftick, to 
Eclipfe ; which note down ona piece of Paper, | the end of the Rope or Wire that holds it to the 
and meafuring exactly the Length of your String Roof; to which, adding the height of the Centre 
in Inches, and Decimal parts of an Inch: Divide|of the Candleftick above the Ground, you have 
(by this Problem) 1411200 by the Length of your |the whole height of the Church, 
Pendulum, and the Quotient will afford you a 
Number, whole Square Root is the Number of PROBLEM IV. 
Vibrations, the Pendulum you employ’d made in 0 
one Minute. Divide therefore the Number of all 
the Vibrations, during the whole time of Obler- 
vation, by 60, and the Quarient will be the Num- 
ber of Minutes the Eclipfe lafted. 


According to thefe Principles and Experiments om 
Pendulums, zt will not be difficule to eftimate 
nearly the Depth of a deep Well, by the fall of 4 
Stone into the Water from the Mouth: Or the Di- 
fiance that any Ship at Sea, or that any Fort is 
off, by the Time between feeing the Flafb of the 
Powder, and hearing the Report of the Gun: Or the 
Diftance bhge any ThundereCloud is off, &c. 

LES 

For Sir Yfaac ‘Newton hath found that a Sound 
moves 968 Feet in 4 Second of Time. 

"Tis afferted alfo by Mr, Hugens, and now ge- 
nerally agreed to, That a heavy Body defcends in 
the firft Second of Time after its beginning to fall, 
very near 16 Feet. 


N.B. “Twill be beft to ufea pretty long String, 
becaufe the Vibrations being by that means flow- 
er, they may be the morediftinély counted. If 
at fuch a time you are furnifhed with a good 
Foot Rule, you may let your Pendulum be jatt 
39, 2, and then each Vibration will be a Second: 
But if you are deftitute of fuch an Advantage, 
you may, as before, hang up 4 Pendulum at a ven- 
ture, and by another String, or {ome fuch way, 
taking its exact Length, you may keep it by you. 
with the Number of all the Vibrations, and com- 
pute the Time afterwards at your Leifure. | An Example to find the Depth of a Well, may 

ferve for all. 
PROBLEM JIL 
Suppofe you hang upa fhort Pendulum, that will 
To find the Length of any String which hath a\Vibrate Quarter Seconds, (the way to find its 

Weight hanging at it, without coming to measure Length hath already been fhewn) and letting go 

it 5 or without making ufe of any Quadrant, or\the Stone and the Pendulum together, you find the 

fuch like Inftruments, to take Heights, Pendulum bath made 16 fingle Vibrations before 
you hear the noife of the Stones fall into the Wa- 

Let the String and Weight annex’d be madeto|ter, Then fince 16 Quarters of a Second are e- 
{wing ; and at the fame time hang up a Pendu-| qual to 4 Seconds, if you account the Accelerati- 
lum of any known Length, (as {uppofe a Yard)\on of the Defcent of heavy Bodies to be either as 
and fet it a Vibrating likewife, fo that both the|rhe Squares of the Times, or as the Encreafe of 
Pendulums may {wing together ; to effed which, |the odd Numbers, either way will give you the 
you muft let the Pendulum you hang up go away Number 256 for the Depth of the Well. 
jaft when the other you would meafure is begin- For fince, as itis elfewhere fhewn, a Body de- 
ning to make any Vibration : This done, ftay till|{cends 16 Feet in the firft Second of Time, in the 
the Pendulum you hung up hath made a Compe- fourth Second it will defcend 16 times 16 Feet 5 
tent Number of Vibrations (as fuppofe about 50] for the Times being 1 and 4, the Defcent will be 
or 60 ;) and let a Correfpondent count how! as their Squares; that is, as I to 16: Wherefore 
many Vibrations the Pendulum, whofe length is| Multiplying 16 by 16, you have 256, the Depth 
fought, made in the fame time: And let us fup-| of the Well. 
pofe, that That made 10 Vibrations while your| Or, if according to Galileus's way, you ac- 
String and Plummet made 60; fince, as was faid)count 16 Feet for the firft Second, and then3 
before, The Lengths of Pendulums are to each oeltime 16 for the next Second, 5 times 16 for the 
ther as the Squares of their Vibrations = If you di-\third Second, and 7 times 16 for the fourth Se- 
vide 3600 (the Square of 60) by 100, (the Square cond ; all thefe Numbers added rogether, will 
of 10) the Quorient will be 36, which will fhew| make 256, the Depth as before. 
you that the String fought was 36 times as long| Indeed fome Abatement muft be allowed for 
as that which you hung up; # ¢ was in length|the Time the Noife of the Stones fall into the 
36 Yards, or 108 Foot. _ |Water'takes to reach the Ear, Wherefore fince 

And thus you may eafily find the height of any|a Sound moves 968 Feet in a Second, and 256 is 


Church or Theatre, by means of a Aaa alittle more than + of that Number, a little more 
than 


I a ee | 
than 4 of 16 Foot muft be taken out of the for- PENSION Order in Grays-I (e 3 : 
met found Depth 256. So that the Depth of the|peremptory Order againit fach of pied say 


Well may roundly be accounted 250 Feet. 


are ihn Arrear for Penfions, and other Duties. 
PENTAGON, in Geometry, is a Figure ha- 


But in the other Eftimations of the Diftance| ving five Sides, and five Angles: If all the Sides 


of a Cloud, Ship, 


ot Fort, there needs no fuchjare equal, and confequently the Angles, ’tis called 


Allowance ; and the bare Multiplication of 968,)4 Regular Pentagon, 


by the Number of Seconds between the Flath and 
the Report, will give the Diftance of the Cloud 
or Ship from the Obferver. 
That Night, (272. April 12. 
late Mighty Monarch King William was buried, 
we counted oftentimes very accurately, Thar the 
Diftance berween feeing the Flath, and hearing 
‘the Report of the Tower Guns, (which were then 
fired very folemnly and diftinétly) was always 
"7 Seconds of Time. _ Multiplying then 968 by 7, 
it produces 6775» which is to be accounted the 
D.ftance berween Amen-Corner and the Tower of 
London; which is one Mile, and 1495 Feet, or 
(omething more than a Mile and a Quarter. 


PENDULUMS Royal, are thofe Clocks whofe 
Pendulum {wings Seconds, and goes eight Days, 

f{hewing the Hour, Minutes, and Seconds. 
- "The Numbers of fuch a Piece are calculated 
thus: 
Firft, Caft up the Seconds in 12 Hours, and 
you'll find them to be 43200 = 12x 60% 60. 
The Swing-wheel. muft needs be 30, to {wing 
6o Seconds in one of its Revolutions : Now let 
2 43200 => 21600 be divided by 30, and you'll 
have 720 in the Quotient, which muft be broken 
into Quotients ; the firft of them mutt be 12 for 
the Great Wheel, which moves round once in 12 
Houts. 720 divided by 12, gives 60, which may 
alfo be conveniently broken into. two Quotients, 
as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8and 7735 which laft 


Gs moft convenient: And if you take all your Pi-| 1 * 
? 


nions 8, the Work will ftand thus : 


8) 96 (12 
8) 64 (8 
8) 60 (7% 


ees oD 
3 
| i 
According to this Computation, the Great 


‘Wheel will go about once in 12 Hours, to fhew 
the Hour, if you will; the Second Wheel once 


in an Hour, to fhew the Minutes ; and the), 7”, (Fe) in 


Swing-wheel once in a Minute, to thew the Se- 
conds, 

PENNATA folia, winged Leaves, is a Term 
among the Boranifts, for {uch Leaves of Plants 
as grow dire“tly one againft another on the 
Rib or Stalk; as thole of 4/b, Wail-nut-tree, 


&c. 
PENSION, thar which in the two Temples is a a temeeD yy s 2 1 : 


PROPOSITION. 


) on which our| The Side ab of a Regular Pentagon, or which 


can be infcribed in a Circle, is im Power equal to 
the Side of an Hexagon and Decagon, infcribed 
in the fame Circle: Thatis, The Square of ab, is 
equal to the Sum of the Squares of af and ao. 


Let 40, the Side of the Hexagon, bé called 
H; and af (thar of the Decagon) be called 
and a6 be called P. 


lfay PP=HH xDD: 


a 


For the Angle at the Centre bo 4 being 72 De- 


grees, the equal ones, b anda, in the {ame Triangle, 


muft be 54 Degrees each. Biffect then the Angle 
foa-by the Prick’d Line 043 and then ‘tis plain 
the Angle bo will allo be 54 Degrees, (7, ¢. 36 
+ 18 Degrees,) and confequently the A A 440 
and obh ate fimilar. Whereforeab:bo:: bo: 


HH 


our Notation, P: Hi: Hi — 
Again, In the A bf a, the Angles 5 and 


(ame|are == ; and alfo in the little A f 4 4, the Angle 
f= a4; and confequently the 2 A A bifoas 


and f ba, are Similar; and confequently 44 = 
D 


called a Parliament, and in Lincolus-Inn a Council, Pp: 
is in Grays-Inn termed a Penfion: Thatis, Ao A lwherefote of the whole Line b 4, the 2 Parts 
fembly of the Members of the Society, to confult HW DD 
of the Affairs of the Houfe. Alfo in the Inns of|are found to be by this Notation, and 37> 
Court, Penfions are certain annual Payments of P Ps 
ae Member to the Houfe, for certain Occa-!Thar is, the whole is HH+DP but this 
ions. “haat ihe ; le : 
PENSION Hit, when a Pénfion Writ is once|Line a bis = P: Wherefore PP=HH + DD; 


iffaed, none fued thereby in the Inns of Court|Q,£, D. 


fall be difcharged, or permitted ‘to come into 
Commons, till all Duties be paid. ; ; 


r 


PENTANGLE, a Figure having five Angles. 


4 B2 PENTA- 


> ER 


PENTAPOTES, (inGrammar,} are fuch defi- 
cient Nouns as have but five Cafes, as Nemo. 

PERACUTUM Menftruum. See Menfiruum 
Peracutum. 

PERAMBULATION of the Fore/t, is the Sur- 
veying or Walking about the Foreft, or the Li- 
mits of it, by Juftices, or other Officers thereto 
appointed, to fer down the Meres and Bounds 
thereof, and what is within the Foreft, and what 
without. 

PERAMBULATIONE facienda, is a Writ 
that is fued out by two or more Lords of Man- 
nets lying near one another, and confenting to 
have their Bounds feverally known. It is directed 
ro the Sherif, commanding him ro make Peram- 
bylation, and {et down their certain Limits. 

PERAMBULATOR, or Walking-wheel, is an 
Engine made of Wood or Iron, commonly half 
a Pole in Circumfetence, witha Movement, and 
a Face divided like a Clock, with a long Rod of 
Tron or Steel, that goes from the Centre of the 
Wheel to the Work : There are alfo two Hands, 
which (as you drive the Wheel before you) 
courit the Revolution; and from the Compofition 
of the Movement, and \by the Divifion on the 
Face, fhew how many Yards, Poles, Furlongs, 
and Miles, you go. The Ufe of this Inftrument 
is to meafure Roads, Rivers, and all Level Lands, 
with great Expedition. 

PERAVAYLE. See Paravayle. 

PERCEPTION, isthe clear and diftinét Ap- 
prehenfion of any Obje& offered to us, without 
forming any Judgment concerning them. 

PERCH, a Meafure, by our Statute Law, of 
16 Foot and a half in Length, See Pole. 

PERDONATIO uwtlagarie, is a Pardon for 
him who, for Contempts in not coming to the 
King’s Court, is our-law'd, and afterwards of 
his own Accord, yieldeth himfelf to Prifon. 

PEREMPTORY, in Law, fignifies a final and 
determinate Act, without Hope of renewing or 
altering. 

PERFECT Concords, in Mufick. See Concords, 

PERFECT Fifth, the fame with Diapente ; 
which fee. 

PERFECT Numbers, are fuch whofe aliquot 
or even Parts, join’d rogether, will exactly rerurn 
the whole Number, as 6, 28, €3c. For of fix, the 
half is three, the third Part two, and the fixth 
Part one, which added together, make fix; and 
it hath no more aliquot Parts in whole Numbers : 
So twenty eight, which has thefe Parts, vz. 14, 
7, 4, 2, and 1, exactly return 28 ; which there- 
fore is a Perfect Number, whereof there is but 
ten between one and one Million of Millions. 

PERFORANS, is a Mulcle of the Fingers, fo 
called becaule its Tendons run thro’ thofe of the 
Perforatus; it’s allo called Profundus from its Situ- 
ation ; and Tertii Internodii Digi:orum Flexor, from 
irs Ufe. Itrifeth fefhy from near two Thirds of 
the Superior and Forepart of the Ulva, as alfo 
from the Ligament between the laft named Bone 
and the Radius 5 and becoming a large thick bel- 
lied Mufcle, grows outwardly Tendinous, before 
it paffes over the Pronaror Radit Quadratus, and is 
divided into four round Tendons, which march 
under thole of the Perforated Mufcle, beneath the 
Ligamentum Tran{verfale; trom each of thefe Ten- 
dons the Mufcu/i Lumbricales are {aid to arife, after 
which they pafs thro’ the Fiffures of thofe of the 
Perforated Mu(cles, and proceeding over their Ex - 


PER - 


cremities, reritiinate in the Superior and Fotepare 
of the third Bone of each Finger. 


The Tendons of this Miuicle running through 


thofe of the Perforated, is a no lefs ufeful than 
ftupendons Artifice in Nature. For to the End the 
Fingers (like fo many Leavers) fhould be bended 
with great Force, it is abfolutely neceffary the 
ftrongeft Mufcle fhould be inferred neareft their 
Extremities, and fartheft from theiriFulcimenta the 
Offa Metacarpi: But in regard every Internode 
fhould be attended with a particular Mufcle, the 
better to accommodate them to various Imploy- 


ments, and the Origination of the Superior or 
Perforatus, is confined to the Apex of the Internal 
Extuberance of the Os Humeri, and upper Part of 
the Radius only; wherefore could not be a fit 
Inftrument for fo ftrenuons an Action, and that 
not only in ‘regard to its Magnitude, but by the 
Approach of its two Extreams when the Cubit Or 
Carpus are bended ; both which would be no {mall 
Impediments in divers Actions ; it’s therefore ne- 
ceffary it fhould be imployed in the Motions of 
the {econd Internodes: But fince thefe Superior 
Tendons would be hereby liable to interrupt the 
Inferior in their right Progrefs to the Extremities 
of the Fingers ; it feems an Argument of great 
Counfel in tra{mitting the latter through the Fif- 
fures of each of the former, whereby the Actions 
of both are not only diftinétly performed, and 
the Extremities of the Fingers attended with 
the largeft Mufcle, (whofe Origin is below the Os 
Humeri, wherefore its Extreams cannot approach 
in the Flexion of the Cubit,) but their Motions 
are preferved, tho’ the Superior Mufcle is totally, 
divided ; which indeed is a provident Contrivance 
of the Author of Nature, and is in it felf fuffi- 
cient to excite our Admiration. 

PERFORANS, a Mutcle of the leffer Toes; 
(o called, becaufe its Tendons run thro’ the Fif- 
fures in the Tendons of the Mufculns Perforatus 
Pedis: It is alfo called Flexor tertii Internodii Di- 
gitorum Pedis, from its Ule. It hath an acute flethy, 
Origination from the Backpart of the Tibia, ime 
mediately under the Mufculus Subpopliteus, having 
a double Order of Fibres united in a middle Ten- 
don like the Flexor Pollicis Longus, but ceafeth to 
be Flefhy as it paffeth behind the Malleolus Inter- 
nus, and running in a Channel over the Internal 
Parc of the Os Calcis, under it, Imbanding Liga- 
ments in half its Progrefs thro the Sole of the 
Foot ; it is divided into four Tendons, which 
march thro’ the Perforations of the Tendons of the 
Perforatus Pedis, and are inferted to the third Bone 
of every leffer Toe. ; 

PERFORATUS, is a Mutcle belonging to the 
Fingers; and fo called, becaufe its Tendons are 
Perforated to admit thofe of the Perforating Muf- 
cles to pafs thro’ them to their Infertions: It is 
alfo called Sublimis, from its Simation, being above 
the Perforating Mufcles ; and Flexor fecunds In- 
ternodii Digitorum, from its Ufe : It rifeth Tendi- 
nous from the Internal Extuberance ef the Os Hu- 
meré, between the Flexores Carpi: It alfo has a 
difgregated Flefhy Origination from the Forepart 
of the Radius, between the Pronator Radis Teres 
and Flexor Follicis Magnus, compofing a Flefay 
Belly, leffens it {elf in lefs than half its Progrefs, 
where it’s divided into four Flefhy Portions, each 
of which foon becomes fo many roundifh Ten- 
dons, which are included in their proper Mucila- 


ginous Membrane as they pafs under the Ligamen- 
tum 


PER. - PRR 
rum Tranfverfale Carpi thto’ the Palm; near they P&RINDE Valere, a Tetm belonging ro the 
firt Internode of the Fingers each Tendon is divi-| Ecclefiaffical Law, fignifying a Difpentation grant 
ded to admit thofe of the Perforated Mufcle thro}ed to a Clerk, that being defective in his Capa- 
them ; then joining and {ubdividing again imme-{city to a Benefice, or other Ecclefiaftical Function, 
diately before they are inferted to the Superior}is de Facto adimitted to it: And it hath the Appelé 
Part of the fecond Bone of each Finger. lation from the Words, which make the Faculty 

PERFORATUS Pedis, is a Mulcle of the lef-| as effectual to the Parry difpenfed with, as if he 
fer Toes ; fo called, becaufe its Tendons are Per-]had been actually capable of the Thing for which 
forated like thofe of the Fingers. It is alfocal-|he is difpenfed with at the Time of his Admidion. 
led, Flexor fecundi Internodii Digitorum Peds, from| It is called a Writ. 
its Ufe; and Sublimis from its Situation. It {pring-| PERINUM, is the Ligamentous Seam be- 
eth from the Inferior and Internal Part of the Os Ca/-| twixt the Scrotum and the Fundament. ‘ 
cis, between the Aufcul? Abduttores of the greater) PERIOD, is a Full-ftopatthe End of any Sen- 
and leffer Toes, dilating it felf to a Flethy Belly :|/tence. A Period in Numbers, is a Diftinction 
After it hath paffed the Middle of the P/anta Pedis,|made by a Point or Comma after every fixth Place 
it is divided into four Flefhy Portions, which be-jor Figure; and is ufed in Numeration for the 
coming fo many Tendons, are divided near their|readier diftingufhing and naming the {everal Fi- 
Terminations, to admit the Tendons of the Per-|gures or Places: Which how ro do, fee under Nu- 
forans to pals thro’ rhem ro their Infertions: Thefe] meration. Me 
being united again, pafs underneath them totheir] PERIOD, in Chronology, fignifies a Revolu- 
Implantations at the upper Part of the fecond Bonejtion of a certain Number of Yeats; as the Me- 
of each leffer Toe. tonick Period, the Fulian Period, and the Calip= 

pick Period: Which fee in their propet Places. 
PERFORATED, 7. e. bored] PERIODICAL, is the Term for whatever pet- 
thro’. The Armorifts ufe it tojforms its Motion, Courfe, or Revolution, régu- 
exprefs the pafling or penetra-|larly, fo asto return again, and to difpatch it al- 
ting of one Ordinary (in parr)| ways in the fame Period or Space of Time. Thus 
thro’ another; as thus : |the Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that where- 

He beareth Or, a bend Ermine\by the finifhes her Courfe round about the Earth 
Perforated thro a Chevron Gules,\ina Month ; and this is in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 
But when there is only a Hole|4s Minutes ; and is called, The Moon’s 
made thro’ the Ordinary, and] PERIODICAL Month; which is the Space of 
nothing init to fill ic up, they call ic Piercing, Time that the Moon finifhes her Revolution in. 

PERIAMMA, called alfo Perzapta, isa Medicine,] PERIODUS Sanguinis, is a continued Circu- 
which being tied about the Neck, is believed to ex-|lation of the Blood thro’ the Body ; which is thus 
pel Difeates, efpecially the Plague. See Appenfz. |made: The Blood is carried out of the Arteries 

PERIAPTUM. Vid. Periamma. by Fibres, either of the Flefh or of the Entrails; 

PERICARPIUM, is a Medicine applied to the}or the Membranous Parts, faith Blanchard 3 but 
Wrifts, to cure an Ague, €&c. ‘tis certain it is by Capillary Arteries continued 

PERICARDIUM, is a double Membrane | with the like {mall Veins into the Mouth of the 
which {urrounds the whole Subftance of rhe Heart,| greater Veins; and implanted in rhem, as we fee, 
and contains a Liquor to Moiften, Lubricate, and,| many other little Channels in the Veins; fo the 
as fome fay, to Refrigerate the Heart: Ir hath five] Blood, pafling thro’ thefe our of the Arteties, is 
Holes,. according to the Number of Veffels which] prefently fent to the Veins, that it may be carri- 
goout of the Heart. It adheres to the Media/ti-| ed back again to the right Venttincle of rhe Heart : 
num at the Bafis, and at the AZucro to the Centre,|and thence by the Arterious Vein to the Lungs; in 
or Nervous Part of the Diaphragma, which after the Blood has been accended by fome 

PERICRANIUM, is a Membrane which in-| Nitrous Particles, breathed in thither by the Air, 
folds the Skull, feated next to the Perioftium, co-Jit goes into the Venous Artery, thence into the 
vering the whole Skull, excepr juft where the|left Ventricle of the Heart ; which again empties 
Temporal Mufcles lie. It is of exquifite Senfe ;Jir felf into the dorta, or Great Artery; fo that 

and caufes intolerable Pain when the Temporal|the Body may be nourifhed and enlivened, ir goes 
_ Mutcle is wounded. into every Parctofit. This is Blanchard’s Account 

PERIACI, are thofe Inhabitants of the Earth|of the Matter. See more inthe Word Circulation 

who live under the {ame Parallels, but under op-| of the Blood. 

polite Semi-circles of the Meridian, whence they} PERIOSTIUM, isa Thin Membrane that in- 
have the fame Seafons of the Year, viz. Spring,\clofes immediately almoft all the Bones in che 
Summer, Autumn, and VVinter, at the very fame|Body, except the Teeth, Bones of the Ear, €c. 
Time, as alfo the fame Length of Days andjIt hath a moft exquifite Senfe, and probably is 
Nights; for ‘tis in the fame Climate, and at anjan Expanfion of the Nervous and Tendinous Fi- 
equal Diftance from the Equator: But rhe Chan-|bres of the Mufcles. Its U{e is to cover the Bones, 
ges of Noon and Midnight, are alternate one to|and to fuftain the Veffels which enter into them to 
the other. nourifh them, Dr, Havers in his Excellent Book,- 

PERIGAON, or Perigeum, is a Point in the]called, Offeclogia Nova, faith, That this Mem- 

Heavens, wherein a Planet is faid to-be in its near-|brane confifts of two Sorts of Fibres, of which 
eft Diftance poffibly from the Earth. thofe that lie next the Bone, ate derived froth the 

PERIHELION, is that Point of a Planet's Or-| Dura Mater, and the others from the Tendons of 

bit, wherein it is neareft to the Sun. the Mutcles, . 

PERIMETER, is the Compafs or Sum of all! PERIPATETICK Philofophy, is named from 

the Sides which bound any Figure, whether Reéli-|thofe, who from their Action of Walking while 
lineal or Mix’ d, they Studied or Taught were called, 


PERE, 


PER PER 


Senna an NITINE eros rrr re 
PERIPATETICKS. The Chief of thefe was/are fix’d in its Circumference. See xis in Peri- 
Ariftotle ; then his Succeffors ; among whom you| trochio, 
may reckon Theophraftus, Cratippus, Boethius, and| PERJURY, is a Crime committed, when a 
all his very numerous Interpreters. But aboutjlawful Oath is miniftred by any that hath Au- 
460 Years ago, there arofe a new Set of Famous|thority, to any Perfons in any Judicial Proceed- 
Ariftotelians, which were called ‘alfo Peripate-lings ; who {wear abfolutely and falfly in a Mat- 
ticks; from them came the three chief Sects ofjrer material to the Iffue or Caule in Queftion, 
the Peripatetick Philofophy, The Thomifts from either of their own Accord, or by the Subordina- . 
Thomas Aquinas, who flourifhed A.D. 1224. The)tion of others. Nore, If a Man call me Pevjured 
Scotifts from Fohannes Dun Scotus, A, D. 1308.| Afan, | may have my Action upon the Cale; but 
And the Nominalifts from Ocham, who was born for calling me a Forfworn Man, no A@ion lies. 
about 4. D. 1310. And now a:days by the Pe-| And Pejury is excepted out of the At of General 


vipatetick Philofophy, we underftand that which} Pardon. 


was founded on the Principles of Ariftotle and his 
Commentators and Followers ; and which there- 
fore is as frequently called, The Ariftotelian Phi- 
lofophy. 

PERIPHERY, in Geometry, is the Circum- 
ference of a Circle, or of any other Regular Cur- 
vilineal Figure. 

PERIPHRASIS, is a Circumlocution ufed to 
avoid certain Words, whofe Idea’s are unpleafing 5 
and to prevent the {peaking of fomething that 
would produce ill Effects. 

PERIPEUMONIA, is an Inflammation of the 
Lungs and Breaft, accompanied with a fharp Fe- 
ver, hard Breathing, a Cough, and an heavy Pain. 
Blanchard. 

PERITERE, in Archiredcture, is a Place encom- 
paffed round with Columns, and with a kind of 
Wings about it; here the Pillars ftand without, 
‘whereas in the Peréftyle they ftand within. 

PERISCII, are the Inhabitants of the two 


PERMEATING, is penetrating into, and paf- 
fing thro’ the Pores of any Body. Mr. Boyle had 
a Smoaking Liquor, which he called, The Pereme- 
ating Menftruum, and its Operations, The Pene- 
trant, or Permeating Fumes. It was made of 
equal Parts of Flos Sulphuris, Sal Armoniack, and 
good Quick Lime, all powdered, and well min- 
gled together, and then diftilled by Degrees of 
Fire in a Retort, till the Sand which contains 
the Retort, become almoft red-hot; for then 
will come over a Liquor which will-be continual- 
ly {moaking, and confequently muft be kept well 
ftop'd. With this Fuming Liquor he made feve- 
ral Experiments to evince the Porofity of Bodies ; 
by difcovering, that tho’ Coins, €c, were wrap'd 
up clofe in Leather, Jc. yet the Fumes of this 
Permeating Menfiruum would get thro’ them, and 
difcolour the Metal. Vid. Effay of Porofity of Body, 


p- 36, 37. 
PERMUTATIONE <4rchdiaconatus €§ Eccles 


Frozen Zones, or thofe that live within the Com-|/ie ezdem annexe cum Ecclefia 3 prabenda, is a 


pals of the Arétsck and AntarGick Circles; for as 
rhe Sun never goes down to them after he is once 
up, but always round abour, fo do their Shadews. 
Whence the Name. 

PERISSOLOGY, is a Difcourfe fill’d up with 
unneceffary and fuperfluous Words. 

PERISTALTICK Motion, is a Vermicular or 
Wormlike Motion of the Inteftines, whereby the 
Excrements are voided.. Alfo the Motions of the 
Veffels, whereby Humours, as Water, Chyle, the 
Blood, &c. afcend and defcend, is fometimes fo 
called. 

PERISTIPHALINUS, internus €& externus, 
are Mutcles of the Uvula, the one pulling it for- 
wards, and the other backwards. 

PERISTYLE, in Archite@ure, is a Place or 
Building encompafsd with Pillars, ftanding round 
about within the Court: But this Word Per#ftyle 
is fometimes taken for a Row or Rank of Columns, 
as well without as within any Edifice ; as in Cloy- 
fters and Galleries: Sometimes this was called 
Antiprofiyle. 

PERITON ZUM, is a Membrane (of an Oval 
Figure) which clothes the whole Abdomen on the 
Infide, and its Entrails on the Outfide: It confilts 
of two Tunicks, and adheres above to the Dia. 
phragma, below to the Os Ilium; before to th © 
Tranfverfe Mutcles, but chiefly to their Tendons 
about the Linea Alba; behind, it grows to the 
Flefhy Heads of thefe Mufcles. : 

PERITROCHIUM, in Mechanicks is a kind 
of Wheel, or Circular Frame of Wood, placed 
fomewhere upon an Axis, or Cylinder, round 
which a Rope is wound, in order to raife a 
Weight; and the Ufe of this Peritrochium, is to 
make the Cylinder or Axis be turned the more 
eafily by the Means of Staves or Levers, which 


Writ to an Ordinary, commanding him to admit 
a Clerk to a Benefice, upon Exchange made with 
another. 

PER my & per toute, in Law, a Joint-Tenant 
is faid to be {feifed of the Lands that he holds 
jointly Per my © per tout ; thar is, he is feifed by, 
every Parcel, and by rhe whole. 

PERNIO, is a preternatural Swelling, caufed 
by the Winter Cold, efpecially in rhe Hands and 
Feet, which at laft breaks out. 

PERONA, is alfo called Fibula, becaufe it 
joins the Mufcles of the Leg; whence the firft 
and fecond Mulcle in the Leg is cailed Peroneus, 
It is the lefs and flender Bone, which is faftened 
Sd to the greater Bone of the Leg, called 
Tibia, 

PERPENDICULUM Chronometrum, the fame 
with the Pendulum. 

PER que Servitia, is a Writ Judicial, iffuing 
from the Nore of a Fine, and lieth for Cognilee 
of a Mannor, Seigniory, chief Rent, or other 
Services, to compel him that is Tenant of the 
Land at the Time of the Note of the Fine levied, 
to Attorn unto him. 

PERQUISITE, is any Thing gotten by a Man’s 
own Induftry, or purchafed with his own Money, 
different from that which defcends to him from his 
Farher or Anceftors. 

PERQUISITES of Court, in Law, fignifies thofe 
Profits that grow to a Lord of a Mannor, by ver- 
tue of his Court Baron, over and above the certain 
yearly Profits of his Land, as Fines of Copyholds, 
Hariors, Amerciaments, Waifes, Strays, &c. 

PERSICK Order of Archite@ure, is where the 
Bodies of Men ferve inftead of Columns to fup- 
port the Entablarure, or rather the Columns are 
in that Form, 

The 


“The Rife of it was this; Paufanias having de- 

feated the Perfians, the Lacedemonians, as a Mark} 

of their Vidtory, erected Trophies of the Arms of 

their Enemies, and then reprefented the Perjfians 
under the Figures of Slaves {upporting their} 
Porches, Arches, or Houfes. 

PER MINIMA, a Term ufed in Chymiftry and 
Phyfick, exprefling the perfect Mixture of any} 
two or more Bodies: vi gr. If Silver and Lead be} 
melted together, they will mingle and be united} 
with one another per minima: That is, all the} 
{mallet Particles of one Metal will be mingled 
and united with thole of the other. 

PERNICITY, a Word ufled by fome Philofo- } 
phick Writers‘of Celerity, or extraordinary {wift- 
nefs of Motion, 

PERONAUS primus, a, Mufcle of the Tarfus, 
by fome itis called Longus, it being the firft that 

_ offers it felf to view, and the longeft Mutcle feat- 
ed on the Fibula or Os Perone. 

It arifes Externally Tendinous, and Flefhy In- 
ternally from above half the Superior part of the 
{aid Bone, and marching fomewhat backwards, 
becomes a ftrong, flat Tendon,four Fingers breadth 
in length above the Inferior Appendage of the 
{aid Fibula, called Malleolus Externus ; pafling be- 
hind which in a Channel, like a Rope ina Pul- 
ley; and trom thence being inflected forwards, 
together with the Tendon of the following Muf- 
cle, they pafs under an imbanding Ligament as 
they run over the Os Calis, but this Tendon de- 
clining from its Companion, matches over the Os 
Cuboides, under the Mufculus Abduétor Minimi. Di- 
giti, and over the Offa Cuneiformia, in the Bottom 
®¢ the Foot, and under the Tendons and Muf- 
cles bending the Toes, and is Inferted to the Su- 
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| Thus? ‘The Line AB, is Perpendicular to the 
Line C.D, “when the “Angles on either fide are e- 
qual : That is, If the Angle A BC = to the An- 
gle A B D, and either of thefe Angles is equal to 
a Right one. 2 


A Right Line is (aid to be 


PERPENDICULAR to a Plane, when’ tis Per? 
near eg to all the Lines it meetech with in chat 
ane, : seein 


One Plane is 


_ PERPENDICULAR to another, when a Litg 
in one Plane ig Perpendicular to the other Plane, © 


PROBLEM I. 


To Evel a Perpendicular on any affigned Point of 6 
given Right Line, As Juppofe on the Point c, 


conveyed over the Hindmoft part ofthe Malleolus 
Externus, as on a Pulley, is an Elegant Contri- 
vance in Nature, whereby the Ball of the Great} 
Toe (as that part is commonly called to which it 
js Inferted) is directed towards a Perpendicular 
bearing of the Weight of the Body on the Leg, 
in franding on Tip-toe, by pulling the Foot and 
Toes fomewhat outwards. 
~~ PBRONAUS fecundus, a Mufcle of the Tarfus, 
by fome called Semi-fibulans : Ir has an Acute 
Flefhy beginning above the middle of the Exter- 
nal part of the Fibula, under the Flethy Belly of 
the Peroneus primus; it allo continues its Flefhy 
beginning from the Pofterior fharp edge of the faid 
Fibula, and becoming a Flefhy Belly, grows Ten- 
dinous as ic runs under the Malleolus Externus, 
together with the Tendon of the Peronaus primus, 
and is{nferted to the Superior and External part 
of the Os Metatarfi of the Little Toe. The pro- 
per Action of this Mufcle, is to pull the Foor and 
"Toes outwards. ~ 

PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry ; when a 
Right Line ftandeth fo upon another, that the 
Angles on either fide are equal; then this Right 
Line which fo ftandeth erected, is Perpendicular to 
that upon which it ftandeth. 


poeta 
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On each fide of ‘the given Point c, cut off 
cerecd; and with the Diftancede, (or any, 
other greater than d c) defcribe two Arches from 
dand e, interfecting each other in 4, join ac 3 
epic fia be the Perpendicular requiced, 11 @ 

uclid. 
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PROBLEM IU. 


To Ere& a Perpendicular, on, or near the End of | 


a given Line, As fuppofe at R, 
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Open your Compaffes to any convenient di- 
ftance, and fetting one Foot in C, draw the Cir- 
clePRS. Lay aRuler from S, thro’ C, it will 
find the Point P in the Circumference; from 
whence draw PR, and ‘tis done. . 

For the Angle P R S, being in a Semi-circle, 
muft be a Right one ; (by 31 @ 3 Encl.) and con- 
fequently P R muft be Perpendicular to S R. 


The fame may be otherwife performed thus: 


Suppofe on AR, the Perpendicular PR were to be 
Ere&ed at the End R. 
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With any convenient opening of your Com-| 


paffes, one Foot being placed in R, draw the Cir- 
cleO CS; then with the fame Diftance, fet one 
Foot in S, and crofs the Circle in C, as alfo in K ; 
then on the Centres Cand K, draw (with the 
fame Diftance) two more Gircles cutting each o- 
ther inP 5; [fay PR, will be Perpendicular ro 
AR, For the Angle PRS, isa Right one, being 
in the Semi-circle PK R S. 


PROBLEM IIL. 


let fall a Perpendicular on a given Line, from 
4 given Point. Asa 
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Set one Foot of the Compaffes in 4 the Point 
given, and with the other crofs the given Line in 
the Points b and c: Then fetting the Compaffes 
in band ¢, draw two Arks, croffing each other 
below in o: Then lay a Ruler froma too, and 
tis done; ; 


The Demonftration depends on the oth é x 
Euclid. : e 


PERPENDICULAR, or Right Plane, is where 
a Plane, (like a well made Wall) inclines and 
leans on one fide, no more than it doth on the o- 
ther, 

PERPENDICULAR, toa Parabola, isa Right 
Line cutting the Parabola in the Point in which 
any other Right Line touches it, and which is al- 
fo its felf Perpendicular to that Tangent. 7 

PERPETUAL Cauftick, See Infernal Stone: 

PERPETUITY, a Term ufed in Law, where 
an Bftate is fo defigned tobe fettled in Tail, &c. 
that it cannot be undone or made void. 

PER SE, a Term of Art often ufed ; as in Lo- 
gick, we fay a Thing is confidered Per se, when 
‘tis taken in the Abftract, and without Connexion 
with other things, which would confound the No- 
tion, and hinder its being clear, 

In Chymiftry a Thing is faid to be Diftilled 
Per fe, when ‘tis without the ufual Additaments 
of other things with it. 

We fay alfoa Man performs any Action, or 
Executes any Office per fe, when he doth it him/zlf 
in Perfon, and not by a Deputy or Sub/titute, 

PERSEUS, a Conftellation in the Northern He- 
mifphere, confifting of 38 Stars. ; 

PERSONAL Verb, in Grammar, is one tha 
is Declined or Conjugated with all the Three 
Perfons, and in both Numbers ; whereas an Im- 
perfonal Verb is only ufed in the Third Perfon 
Singular, 

PERSONABLE, in Law, fignifies as much as 
enabled to maintain Plea in a Court, thus: The 
Defendant was adjudged Perfonably to maintain 
bis Action. Allo the Tenant pleaded, that the 


| Wife was an Alien Born in Portugal, without the 
{Allegiance of the King ; and Judgment was de- 


manded, Whether he fhould be an{wered : The 


| Plaintiff faith, Shé was made Perfonable by Par- 


liament ; 
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liament ; that is, as the Civilians would {peak it, | PESTOLOIDES, is a Sort of Urine which 
Habere perfonam ftandi in judicto. Perfonable is; seems to have little Leaves or Scales init. Blans 
allo as much as to be of Capacity to take any chard, 
thing granted or given. PETALA, is a Term in Botany, fignifying 
PERSONAL, in Law, when ‘tis join’d with thofe fine coloured Leaves thar compofe the Flew- 
the Subftances, Things, Goods, or Chatrels 3 as)¢ts of all Plants. And from hence Plants are di- 
Things Perfonal, Goods Perfina!, Chattels Per- ftinguifhed into Adonopetalous, whofe Flower 1s alk 
fonal, fignifies any moveable Thing belonging to in one continued Leaf; and Zispetalous, and Pen- 
a Man, be it quick or dead: Thus, they fay, |\tapetalous, when the Flower coniifts of three or 
Theft is an unlawful Felonions Taking-away an-| five Leaves; and Polyperalous when of many, 
* other Man's moveable Perfonal Goods. without determining the Number. 
~ PERSONAL Tythes, ate Tythes paid of fuch PETARD, in Fortification, is an Engine of 
Profits as come by the Labour of a Man’s Perfon,| Metal in the Form of an High-crown’d Hat, with 
as by Buying and Selling, Gains of Merchandize] narrow Brims, which being filled with very fine 
and Handicrafts, €3c. See Tythes. Powder, well primed, and then fix'd with a Ma- 
PERSONALITY, is an Abftract of Perfonal: drier or Plank, bound faft down, with Ropes 
the Action is in the Perfonality, viz. Xr is brought running through Handles, which are round the 
againft the right Perfon, or the Perfon againft| Rim of the Mouth of it, to break down Gates, 
whom in Law it lies. Port-cullices, Draw-bridges, Barriers, Gc. Ibis 
PERSONS ne Prebendaries ne feront chargeé Engine is from 7 to 8 Inches deep, and 5 broad 
as quinfim, &c. is a Writ that lies for Prebendaries,,at the Mouth; the Diameter at the Bortom or 
or other Spiritual Perfons, being diftrained by | Breech is an Inch and a half, and the Weight of 
the Sheriff or Collectors of Fifteens, for the Fif.|the whole Ma(s of Metal is from 55 to 60 Pounds, 
reenths of their Goods, or to be contributary to generally requiring about 5 Pounds of Powder 
for the Charge. They are alfo ufed in Counter- 
mines to break through into the Enemies Galleries, 


Taxes. 

PERSPECTIVE, is that Part of the Mathe- 
tnaticks which give Rules for the reprefenting and to difappoint their Mines. 
of Objects on a plain Superficies, after the fame PETECHIALIS, is a Malignant Fever, called 
Manner as they would appear to our Sight, if (een \alfo Palicaris, becaufe it makes the Skin look as 
thro’ that Plain, it being {uppofed as tranfparent tho’ ir were Flea-bicten. 
as Glafs. i : . PETIGO. See Lichen, 

A PETIT Cape. See Cape. 

Perfpe&tive is either Speculative or Prattical. PETIT Larceny, See Larceny. 

PETIT Treafon, in. Common Law, is when a 
~ Speculative Perfpettive, is the Knowledge of the Servant kills his Mafter, a Wife her Husband, a 
Rea(ons of the different Appearance of certain Ob- | Seculat or Religious Man his Prelate or Superior, 
jects, according to the (everal Pofitions of the Eye to whom he owes Faith and Obedience: In how 
that beholds them. many other Cafes it may be committed, fee Crompe 

Prastical Perfpeftive, is the Method of Deli-, Fuftice of Peace. 
eating that whichis apparent to our Eyes, or that PETITIO Principii, Begging of Principles, isa 
which our Underltanding conceives in the Forms precarious fuppofing a Thing to be true, or taking 
‘that we fee Objects. See Vol. IT. lit for granted, when it really remains either du- 
~ PERSPECTIVE Lineal, is the Diminution of bious, or elle is exprefly denied. This frequently 
thofe Lines in the Plan of a Pidture, which are, is called Begging the Queftion, when a Man fup- 
the Reprefentation of other Lines very remote. | pofes what he fhould prove. 

PERSPECTIVE Aerea/, is a proportional Di- PETREFACTION, is properly the changing of 
tninution of the Teints and Colours of a Picture,' a mix’d Bedy into a Stoney Subftance, when it 
when the Objects are {uppofed to be very re-|had no fuch Nature before ; and the Action by 
mote. which this is performed, is called, 

PERSPECTIVE Military, is when the Eye is PETREFICATION, and the Thing fo chang'd 
fappofed to be infinitely remote from the Table'or is {aid to be Petrefied, “Tis juftly quettionable, 
Plain. Whether there be any fuch Thing as ¢h7s in Na- 

PERSPICUOUS, is that which is clear andjture, or not? PetrefaStion indeed now-a-days is 
tranfparent, as that the Light may be feen freely|a mighty modith Word, for every Thing almoft 
thro’ it. See Diaphanous. that is found upon the Surface, or dug out of the 

PERSPIRATION, a breathing through, asj Earth, paffes with fome Perfons by this Name. 
Sweat through the Invifible Pores of the Body. But what is there that really and trully deferves 
PERTICA, a Sort of Comer, the fame with the Name of Petrefaétion? When the Petrefying 
ru. Waters, as they are called, (which are nothing but 
PESSARY, is an Oblong Medicine, which be-| Waters impregnated with a great deal of Stoney 
ing made of the Length of the\Middle-Finger, is Matter, which in their Paffage through the Earth 
rhruft up into the Neck of the Womb, and is good became diffolved in them: ) When thefe, I fay, 
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againft feveral Difeafes incident to it. incruftate Ruthes, Grafs, or Sticks, all over with 
PESSULUS, the fame with Pe/fary. a Stoney Coat, by letting the Stoney Particles 
PESSUS, the fame. ‘diffolved in them by little and little fall down 


©’ PESTILENTIAL Fever, is that which does not} upon and adhere to them; or, it may be, infinu- 
only afflict the Patient with a bare Diftemper or| ate into their Pores, and depofite themfelves there. 
Heat arifing from Putrefaction, Gc. but alfo with} And when after this the Vegetable Part inclofed 
a Malignant and Venomous Quality. It differs) rots and moulders away, and the Stoney Coat or 
_ from the Plague, as a Species or Sort from the} Subftance daily increafes; this is not the Tranf= 
Genus or Kind; becaufe a Peftilence may fome-{ mutation of a Vegetable Subftance into a Sroney 
times happen without a Fever, Blanchard. 4C or 


dig | 


or Mineral one; and therefore the new Body thus] 
formed, is not properly a Letrefattion in the true 
Senfe of the Word. 

And when many Bodies are found in the Earth, 
which by all podible ways of judging and di- 
ftinguithing, approve themlelves to be Animal or 
Vegetable Bodies, fuch as the Shells, Teeth, Bones, 
of Animals, the Foffil-Trees, Pine-Cones, Hazel- 
Nuts, &c. which are every where found deep in 
the Earth. Ir appears odd to call thefe Petrefa- 
tions, and more odd to fuppole them nothing but 
the Sportings of Nature; and to affirm all thele 
Things to be nothing but meer Formed Stones, on- 
ly becaufe we cannot account prefently how they 
came thus into the Earth, or folve all the Obje- 
Gtions cr Difficulties about them. But every one 
will have his own way of Expreflion. 

PETROSUM Os, is the Internal Procefs of the 
Bones of the Temples, fo called. from its Hard- 
nels and Cragginefs : “Tis pretty long, jetting out 
to the Inner Bais of the Skull, wichin which it 
hath two Holes, and thro’ one of them an Artery, 
and thro’ the other the Auditory Nerve paffes to 
the Inner Cavities of the Ear, that are excavated 
in this Procels, viz. the Tympanum, Labyrinthus, 
and Cochlea; and witheut the Skull it hath three 
Holes: The firft of which is the Meatus Audito- 
rius: The (econd is narrow, fhorr, and oblique, 
near to the firft, and thro’ it the Jugular Vein en- 
ters the Inner Cavities: The third is feated be- 
twixt the Preceffus Mammillaris, and the Styloides 
Appendix, and ends in the Paffage which goes from 
the Ear to the Mouth. 

PETTERERO. See Pedrero. 

PEVETTS, are the Ends of the Spindle of any 
Wheel in a Watch; and the Holes into which they 
run, are called Pevett-Holes. 

PEYNT fort € dure. See Payne fort & dure, 

PHACIA.. Vid. Lenticula, 

PHACOS, is a Spot in the Face like a Nit, 
whence it is called Lenticula and Lentigo. 

PHAGADANA, is an exulcerate Cancer. 

PHAGADENICK Water, is made by diffol- 
ving 2 Dram of Sublimate Corrofive in a Pound 
of Lime-Water, on which ir will immediately 
turn Yellow. ; 

PHALACKOSIS,, is the falling off the Hai. 

PHALANGOSIS, is a Fault of the Eye-lids, 
when there are two Rows of Hair, or when the 
Hair grows inward and offends the Eyes. 

PHALANX, according to fome Writers, is 
the Order and Rank obferved in the Finger- 
Bones. 

PHANTASY is an Internal Senfe. or Imagina- 
tion, whereby any Corporeai Thing is reprefented 
to the Mind, or imprefled on the Brain by its pro- 

er Image. 

PHANTASTICAL Colours, are {uch as-are ex: 
hibited by the Rainbow, Triangular Gla{s Pri{m, 
the Surface of very thin Mu/covy Glafs, &c. They 
had this Name given’em by the Peripatetick Phi- 
lofophers, wha fuppofed them to be no real Colours. 
This Kercher well. refutes in his. Mundus Subter- 
raneus, Part 2« ps 15,16. and fhews alfo the Caufe 
of {uch Colours. | 

PHARMACEUTIC, the fame with Pharma- 


cum. , 
PHARMACOPOEA, isthe Doctrine or a De- 
{cription of Things Medicinal, in order to cure 
Difeafes. 
PHARMACUM, is, any Sort. of Medicine 
againft a Difeafe. 
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PHARMACY, is an Art of collecting, chufing, . 
and compounding Medicines, viz. the Apothecary’s 
Arc; to which may alfo be added the Chymical 
Analyfis of Bodies, in order to prepare good Me- 
dicines out of them. 

PHARYNGETRUM is fometimes ufed for the 
Pharynx, fomerimes for the Bone Hyades. 

PHARYNX, is the upper Part of the Guller, 
confifting of three Pair of Mufcles; to which 
fome add another, making the Number feven : 
It is continued to the Fauces, (or indeed is the 
greateft Part thereof,) reaching up behind to the 
Uvula, on the Sides to the Tonfille, and before to 
the Epiglotzis: It is Membranous, but not entire- 
ly fo, being in fome Places Carnous and Thick. 
Three Pair of its Mufcles open it in the Action of 
{wallowing; and the odd one is a Sphinéter which 
ferves to ftrairen it. 

PH4NOMENON, in Natural Philofophy, fig- 
nifies any Appearance, Effect, or Operation of a 
Natural Body, which offers its felf to the Confide- 
ration and Solution of an Enquirer into Nature. 

PHASES, fignifies the Appearance or the Man- 
ner of Things fhewing them(elves, and therefore 
in Aftronomy is ufed for the feveral Pofitions in 
which the Planets, (efpecially the Moon) appear 
ro our Sight ; as obfcure, horned, half illuminated, 
or full of Light, which by the help of a Te/lefcope 
may likewife be obferved in Venus and Mars, 


PHEONS, in Heraldry aré 
the Barbed Heads of Darts or 
Arrows, and are ufually of this 
Figure. 


Sable, a Feffe Ermine between 
three Phcons, by the Name of 


Egerton. 


- PHILANTHROPY, ‘is a generous. Love for 
Mankind in general, or an Inclination to promote 
Publick Good, 

PHILONIUM, is an Opiate Medicine; of 
which they reckon two Sorts, the Philonium Ro- 
manum and Perficum. 

PHILOSOPHICAL Egg, among the Chymifts 
isa thin Glafs Veffel, or Bubble, of the Shape of 
an Egg, with a long Neck or Stem: “Tis ufed in 
long Digeftions. 

PHILTRUM, is the Hollow Dividing the 
Upper Lip. 

PHIMOSIS, is the fame with Paraphimofis 5 
alfo the Inverfion of the Eye-lids through an In- 
flammation. 

PHLEBORHAGIA, is the breaking of a Vein: 

PHLEBOTOMY, opening of a Vein, or letting, 
of Blood. , 

PHLEGM, or Water, the Fourth of the Five 
Chymical Principles, See Water. 

The Infipid Water that comes firft in the Di- 
ftillation of Acid. Spirits, the Chymifts call the 
Phlegm: And the more any {uch Spirit is. recti- 
fied, that is, diftilled.over again, to draw off ftill 
more of this Phlegm, they fay ‘tis the better de- 
phlegmated. 

PHLEGM of Vitriol, is the Moifture that is 
fir. drawn off when Calcined Vitriol is diftilled,. in 
order to get its Spirit and Oil, it comes off witha 
gentle Heat. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, are Medicines which 
purge or drain away that Humour which they 


call. Phlegm. 
PHLEGMON, 
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in a aha ay mtn ut i in il aad an aeons toting 
PHLEGMON. So the Surgeons call an hot{throwing more Water into the Receiver, fhake all 

Tumour, proceeding from an Over-aflluxion of} well about to loofen what will ftick to rhe Sides ; 


Blood to any Part. and then pour it all intro a large Glafs Veffel; 
PHLEGMONODES Febris, a. Fever with an| where it will fectle ; the Volatile Sale will dils 
Inflammation of the Blood. folve in the Water, but the Pho/phorus and the 


PHLOGOSIS, is a light Inflammation of the} Oil will fink to the Bottom. Pour off the Wa- 
Eyes, with a {mall Pain and Rednefs ;_ which|ter, and gathering the remaining Matter together, 
fometimes turns into a true Ophthalmy, and is the| put it into a little Gials Veffel, with a little frefh 
Original thereof. Water, and digeft ir in a Sand-hear, flirting the 

PHLYCTOENA, is a Pimple in the Skin, alfo) Matter about from Time to Time with a Wooden 
a little Ulcer, like a Bubble ot Bladder, in the! Spatula ; the Phofphorus by this Means will fepa- 
Corneous Tunick of the Eye, and proceeding, rate from the Oil, and fick to the Bottom. Pout 
from a fharp watry Humour. Béanchard. away the Oil, and make the Pho/pborus up while 

PHONICKS, the fame with dcoufticks ; which| hot, into_litcle Sticks or Pieces, which muft be 
kept ina Viol of Water clofe ftopr. 

This is the Solid Phofphorus, with which, if you 
write any Letrets on Paper, or on a Wall, they 
will appear Luminous in the Dark, and continue 
foa good while. If you cut off a little Bit of ir, 
and rub it ftrongly along a Piece of Paper with a 
Knife, ir will actually enkindle the Paper. 

The Liquid Phofphorus is made by digefting in 
Horfe-dung a little Bit, or fome Scrapings, of the 
Solid, for two Days, in Oil or Effence of Cloves, 
Oil of Turpentine, @c. For after ir is diffolved 
in the Oil, ic will impregnate it fo; that as {oon as 
ever you open the Bottle, the Matter will appear 
all ina Flame. 

If you put a little of the Solid Phofphorus into 
a Viol, with a little Oil of Vitriol, that is very 
ftrong and well dephlegmated, and then add to it 
about half as much common Water as there was 
Oil of Vitriol, the Mixture will grow very hor, 
and {moak ; and if you carry the Viol into the 
Dark, you will fee the Pho/phorus enkindled, and 
(parkle in many Places of the Viol, like Meteors, 
or little Falling-ftars: And if a {mall Quantity 
of Oil of Turpentine be added, it will produce 
an actual Flame. 

Lemery mentions a New-invented Phofphorus 
of Mr. Homberg’s being made of one Part of Sale 
Armoniack, and two of Quick-lime flack’d by the 
Air; which are fluxed together in a Crucible, 
into a kind of Gray Glafs, which when it is 
ftruck with a Hammer, appears prefently of a 
light Fire. 


fee. 

PHOSPHORUS, a Chymical Preparation, 
which being expofed to the Light or Air, will 
fhine in the Dark. Of this there are feveral Kinds 
whofe Procefs fhall be briefly delivered. 

To make the Bolonian Phofphorus, fee under the 
Bolonian Stone. 

The moft common Way (with us) is to make 
the Phofphorus from Humane Urine. And the 
Hint came firft by Chance thus : 


One Brand, an Alchymift of Hamburgh, wifely 
thinking to find the Philofopher’s Stone in Hu- 
man Urine, work’d upon it in a Retort, and fo 
forced over the Pho/phorus Matter 5 yet he would 
not communicate this Difcovery to any one, and 
fo the Secret died with him. After his Death, 
one Kirkbelius, a Saxon Chymift fer himfelf to find 
it out, (having heard of {uch a Thing,) and fuc- 
ceeded accordingly ; and this Man fhewed the 
Procefs to feveral of his Friends. 


The Honourable Mr. Boyle having (in patt) had 
an Account of this Phofaphorus, from one Daniel 
Kraff, a German, about the Year 1680, publifhed 
in Englifh an Account of the Way of making this 
Phofphorus, and feveral very Curious Experiments 
upon it, under the Title of No&dluca. And fince 
that, Mr. Homberg hath writren largely about it, 
as you may fee in the Memoirs (for the Months 
March and April) of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, 1692. 


The Way of Preparing it, is this: Phofphorus Balduini, called the Hermetick, Phof- 
phorus, is thus made : 

Take a good large Quantity of the New-made 
Urine of Beer-drinkers, and evaporate it gently, 
to the Confiftence of Honey : Then put it in an 
Earthen Veffel, cover, and place it in a Cellar for 
three or four Months, thar ic may throughly fer- 
ment and putrefie. Then mix a double Quantity 
of Sand, or Powder of Pots, with one part of this 
corrupted Urine, and put it into an Earthen Re- 
tort or Glafs one Coated ; and fitting it to a large 
long-neck’d Glafs Receiver, in which was before 
put two or three Quarts of Water, diftil it in a na- 
ked Fire, in a Reverberatory Furnace, gently at 
firft, for about two Hours ; afterwards augment 
the Fire gradually, “till all the Volatil Sale and 
black Feetid Oil be drawn off. Then raife the 
Fire to the higheft Degree, and white Clouds 
will come into the Receiver, and fix it by little 
and little, on one Side of it, in the Form of a yel- 
lowifh Skin, and another Part will precipitate to 
the Bottom in Powder. Keep the Fire thus vio- 
lent for three Hours, ‘till no more Fumes will 
come. Lerall-cool, and unlute the Veffels; and 


Heat read-hot about rwo Pounds of Chalk, let 
it cool, and powder it. Then take a Pint of Aqua- 
fortis, and put into it a Spoonful of your pow- 
dered Chalk ; a great Bbullition will arife: Re- 
peat this “till the throwing in of the Powder makes 
no Ebullition at all. After this, let the Liquor 
fettle, and decant it into an Barthern Pan placed 
in Sand, and evaporate all the Liquor, fo there 
will remain a kind of Salt at the Bottom. Put 
this Salt into a Coppel, or a ftrong Earthen un- 
glazed Pan ; fet it ina gentle Sand-heat, and the 
Matter will well. Continue this gentle Fire till 
it be funk down a little cowards the Bottom ; 
then cover the Pan or Coppel with a Lid that 
hath two or three Holes in it, and encreafe the 
Fire gradually, ‘till ir be ftrong enough to mele 
the Matter; and when tis melted, a yellow Va- 
pour will exhale rhrough the Holes in the Covers 
Then take the Veffel prefently off the Fire, and 
putting on another Earthen Lid, which hath no 


Holes init, fer it by to cool. Round about the 
4C 2 fides 
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ence,) and of their proper Natures, Conftitu- 
tions, Powers, and Operations. See Phyfiology. 

PHYSIOGNOMICKS, is a Term ufed by 


fides of the Pan you will find a Cruft of yellow; 
Matter; thar is the Phofphorys. Ic muft_be kept. 
ina Box well ftopp'd, inadark place. When ‘tis 
defign’d to be render’d Luminous, you muft ex: fome Phyficians and Naturalifts for fuch Signs as 
pole it, like the Bolonian Stone, to rhe Light, forjare taken from the Countenance of Perfons, to 
a fmall Space ; and rhen removed into ‘the Dark,| judge of their Difpofitions and Tempers, 

it will thine there. If it be left in the Dark, ex- PHYSIOLOGY, Phyficks, or Natural Philofo- 
pofed to rhe Air for abour Fifteen Days, it will, phy, is the Science of Natural Bodies, and their 
{hine all thar while; but after that go out, andj various Affettions, Motions, and Operations. This 
never be Luminous more. is either t : 

Mr. Bye, in his Aereal Noétiluca, p. 102. de-| General, which relates to the Properties and Af- 
(cribes a Phafprorus Balduini much like this ; and. feétions of Matter or Body in general. Or, 
in Phil, Tranf N° 199, there is of hisa yet more| Speczal and Particular, which confiders Matter 
accurate Procefs for this Thing. as formed or diftingnifhed into fuch and fuch 

The Learned Dy» Slare, in Phil. Tranf. N° 450,|Species, or determinate Combinations. 
makes an Ingenious Comparifon between Light-| PHYSIOLOGY, is by fome alfo accounted a 
ning, and the Flathes which in warm Weather he}Part of Phyfick, that teaches the Conftitution of 
had often obferved (by Night) co arife from fome the Body fo far as it is found, or in irs Natural 
Pieces of the Solid Phofphorus, kept in long Glafs|State ; and endeavours to find Reafons for its 
Bottles of Water about 3 filled. Functions and Operations, by the Help of Ana- 
tomy and Natural Philofophy. 

Mr. Keil, in his Introdudlio ad Phyficam, reckons 
Four Claffes or Sorts of Philofophers which have 
treated of Phyficks or Natural Philofophy. 


i) 


PHRENES, See Diaphragma. 

PHRENESIS, the fame with Phrenitis. 

PHRENETICK Norves, are thole which are 
called alfo Stomachick, and {pring from Dr, W4/-| 
lis’s Eighth Pair, or from the common reckoned 
Six Pair: Thole defcend between the Mem- 
branes of the Mediaftinum, and fend forth Bran- 
ches into them, 

PHRENICK Veffels, are the Veins and Arte- 
teries that run through the Diaphragm, Mediafli- 
nym, and Pericardium, 

PHRENITIS, or Phrenzy, is a Dorage with 
a continued Fever, often accompanied with Mad- 
ne(s and Anger; proceeding from too much Heat 
inthe Animal Spirits, not from the Inflammation 
of the Brain, as the Ancients thought, //zilzs thus 
defines it, namely, an Inflammation of the whole 
Senfitive Soul and Animal Spirits. 

PHRICODES, is a dreadful Fever, in which 
Men are apt to fancy terrible Things. 

PHROCYON, a Fixd Star of the Second 
Magnitude, in the Conftellation Canis minor, whofe 
Longitude is 111 Degrees 23 Minutes, Latitude 
45 Degrees 57 Minutes. 

PHTHARTICUM, is a Corrupting Medi 


1, Thofe who delivered the Properties of Na- 
tural Bodies under Geometrical and Numeral Sym- 
bols ; asthe Pythagoreans and Platonifts. 


2. The Peripateticks, who explained the Na- 
tures of Things by Matter, Form, and Priva- 
tion; by Elementary and Occult Qualities ; by 
Sympathies, Antipathies, Faculties, and Attra- 
Gtions, €3c. And thefe did not fo much endeavour 
to find our the true Reafons and Caufes of Things 
as to give them proper Names and Terms; {0 
that their Phyfick is a kind of Metaphyficks, 


3. The Experimental Philofophers, who by fre- 
quent and well-made Trials and Experiments, as 
by Chymiftry, €c. fought into the Natures and 
Caufes of Things: And to thefe almoft all our 
Difcoveries and Improvements are due ; and much 
more would they have done, if they had not fal- 
len into Theories and Hypothefes, which they forced 
oftentimes their Experiments to maintain, whe- 
cine. ther they could or not. 

PHTHIRIASIS, is the Loufy Difeale; alfo a 
Scaly Scab on the Eye-brows. Blanchard, 

PHTHISIS, is a Confumption of the whole 
Body, rifing from an Ulcer in the Lungs, accom- 


4. The Mechanical Philofophers, who explicate 
fall the Phenomena of Nature by A4Zatter and Mo. 
tion, by the Texture of Bodies, and the Figure 
panied with a flow continued Fever, ill {cented}of their Parts 5 by Effuvia, and other fubtile Par- 
Breath, and a Cough. Blanchard. ticles, €3c. And in fhert, would account for all 

PHTHOE, the fame with Phehifis. Effects and Phenomena by the known and efta- 

PHYGETHLON, is a Swelling proceeding |lithed Laws of Motion and Mechanicks: And thefe 
from an Inflammation of the Glandules, wherein|are, in Conjunction with the laft named, The 
Nature expels fomething ; as in the Plague, about |Omy True Philofophers. 
the Groins. Blanchard. | 

PHILOSOPHERS Tree. See Diana’s-Tree. 

PHYMA, is a Swelling: There are five Sorts, 
Verruce, Calli, Vari, Furunculi, and Hydroa, or}, PICATIO. See Dropacifmus. 

Defudationes ; of which, fee under thofe Words, | PIEDOUCHE ,. in Architecture, is a litrle 
Others reckon it a Tumour in,the Glandules only, |Square Bafe {moothed, and. wrought with Mould- 
which quickly feparates. Blanchard. — ings, which ferves to fupporr a Buf or Statue 

PHYSEMA, an Inflammation in any part ofjdrawn half way, or any fmall Figure in Re- 
the Body, asa Tympany. Blanchard. lief. 

PHYSICKS, os Natural, Philofophy, is the} PICKET, in Fortification, is fometimes ufed 
Speculative Knowledge, of all: Natural Bodies,| for a Srake, fharp at one End, to mark out the 
(and Ms. Lock thinks, That God,. Angels, Spi<|Ground and Angles of a Fortification, when. the 
tits, Ge. which ufually. are accounted. as the Sub-| Engineer is laying down the Plax of it 5 thefe are 
jet of Metaplyficks, fhould come into. this Sci- | ufually pointed with Iron, There are alfo aoe 

Pickets, 


| PTA Mater. See Mater tenus, 
) PICA. See Citta. 
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Pickets, which are drove into the Earth, to hold 
rogether Fa/cines or Faggots, in any Work caft up 
in hafte. And Pickers alfo are Stakes drove into 


‘the Ground by the Tents of the Horfe in a Camp, 
to tie their Horfes ro. 
into the Ground before the Tents of the Foot, 
where they reft their Muskets or Pikes round 
about them in a Ring. When an Horfeman hath 
committed fome confiderable Offence, he is often 
fentenced to fiand on the Picket ; which is, to have 
one Hand drawn up as high as it can be ftretch d, 
‘and then he is to ftand on the Point of a Picket or 
Stake only with the Toe of his oppofite Foot; fo 
that he can neither ftand or hang well, nor eafe 
himfelf by changing Feer. 

PICRA. See Hierapicra, 
- PIED-DROIT, in Architecture, is a Square 
Pillar, differing from a Péllajfer in this refpedct, 
that ir hath no Bafe nor Capital: It is taken al- 
fo for Part of the Jaumbs of a Door or Win- 
dow. 

PIE-Powder-Court, isa Court held in Fairs, to 
yield Juftice to Buyers and Sellers, and for Re- 
drefs of all Diforders committed in them. 

PIGMENTS, are fuch prepared Materials as 
Painters, Dyers, @c. make ufe of, to impart'to 
Bodies, or to imitate particular Colours. When 
Glafs is ftained or coloured, as in Painting on 


And Pickets are alfo drove 


“AP as 


PINEALIS Glandula. See Conarium. 
PINGUEDO, the fame with Adeps, or the 
Fatof Animals. See-Adeps. 0. 7 
_ PINION, .jin’a Watch, is ‘thar leffer Wheel 
which plays in the Teeth of another. Its Notchés 
(which are commonly 4, 5, 6,8, €9c.) are called 
Leaves, and not Teeth, asin other Wheels... - 
PINION of ‘Report, is that Pinion. ina Watch; 
which is commonly fixed on the Arbor of the 
Great Wheel, and in old Watches uled to have 
commonly but four Leaves: It driveth the Dia! 
Wheel, and-carrieth about the Hand. 
The Quotient or Numbér of Turns to be laid 
upon the Pinion of Report is found by this Pro- 
portion: As the Beats in one Turn of the Great 
‘Wheel, to the Beats in an Hour: So are the 
Hours of the Face of the Clock, (vz. 12 or 24,) 
to the Quotient of .the Hour-Wheel, or Dial- 
Wheel, divided by the Pinion of Report, i. e. the 
Number of Turns which the Pinion of, Report 
hath in one Turn of the Dial-Wheel ; that is, in 
Numbers. 


2692802 2org6: ¢ 212 Herg: 
Or-rather thus: 


As the Hours of the Watch’s going, are to the 


Glafs, or for the Counterfeiting of Gems or Pre-| Numbers of the Turns of the Fuly :: fo are the 
cious Stones, the Pigment is ulually of a Metaline| Hours of the Face, to the Quotient of the Pzniox 


or.a Mineral Nature. 


PILE, in Heraldry, fignifies 
an Ordinary, confiting of a Two- 


fomething like the Figure of the 

Roman Pilum, which was a ta- 
pering Dart, about five Foot 
long, and fharpened at the Point 
with Steel. The Pile is born invetted, en- 
grailed, &c. like other Ordinaries, and iffues in- 
differently from any Point of the Verge of the 
Efcocheon. 

He beareth a Piles Gules, by the Name of 
Shandois, 

PILLAR, or Column, in Archirecture, is one 
of the principal Things in which the Beauty and 
Proportion of a Fabrick doth confift. A Pillar 
hath three Parts, the Pedeftal, the Shaft or Pil- 
lar it felf, and the Ornaments: And each of 
thele is again {ubdivided into three other Parts 5 
the Pedsftal hath its Bafe, Dye, and Cornich ; 
the Pillar its Bafe, Shaft, and Capital ; and the 
Ornaments have their Architrave, Frieze, and 
Cornich, 

PILLASTERS, in Architecture, fignify Square 
Pillars, that ufually ftand behind Columns to bear 
up Arches: They have the very {ame Dimenfion, 
Chapiter, and Bafe, with the Columns, according 
to their feveral Order. When thefe Pillafters do 
not ftand alone by themfelves, they are ufually 
made to jet out of the Wall, a third part or a 
guarter of their Breadth, with rerpect to the Va- 
tiety of different Works: So that fome of them 


projet out only a fixth or an eighth parr, and they 


are generally as broad at top as at bottom. 

PILLOW, is that Piece of Timber in a Ship 
whereon the Boltfprit beareth or refteth at its 
coming our of the Hull, aloft, clofe by the 
Stem, 


fold Line, formed after the Man-j 
ner of a Wedge ; being probably | 


of Report. 
If the Hours be 12, then 16212: 2 12: 9: 
Butif 24, the Proportion is 162212524: 18, 


N. B. This Rule may ferve to lay the Pinion 
of Report on any other Wheel, thus: 


As the Beats in one Turn of any Wheel to the 
Beats in an Hour :: fo are the Hours of 
the Face, or Dial-Plate.of the Watch, to the 
Quotient of the Dial-Wheel, divided by the 
Pinion of Report fixed on the Spindle of the 
aforefaid Wheel. 


PINNA Auris, is the upper and broader Part of 
the Ear called the Wing. 

PINNATA Folia, in Botany are fuch Leaves 
of Plants as are deeply jagged, cut, or, indented 
ipnaae which have their Parts refembling Fea- 
thers. 

PIONEERS, are fuch Kinds of Labourers as are 
taken up for ufeof an Army, to caft up Trenches, 
and undermine Forts. 

PIPE, in Law, is a Roll in the Exchequer, 
otherwile called the Great-Roll. See Clerk of the 


Pipe. 

CITHIAS, or Pithites, with fome Writers, is 
the Name of a Comet, of rather Mereor, of Form 
of a Tub: Of thefe there are divers Kinds, vz, 
fome of an Oval Figure, others like a Tun or Bar- 
rel fet Perpendicular, and fome like one inclined, 
or cut fhort off; others having a'Hairy Train or 
Bufh, &e. 

PINTLES in a Ship, are thofe Hooks by which 
the Rudder hangs to the Stern-pott. 

PIN: Wheel. See Striking-Wheel. 

_PISCES, is the twelfth and laft Sign of the 
Zodiack, being a Conttellation con&fting of 35 


Stars. 
a PISCES 


PRUSA* 


PISCES Meridianus, a Southern Conftellation, | A Circle and any one of its 


containing 12 Stars, 
PITUITA. - Vid, Phlegma. 


PEA 


Diameters being given, 
to find a Point without it, but onthe fame Plane 
with it ; from whence a Right Line being drawn to 


PITUITARIA Glandula, Vid. Glandula Pi-\one of the Ends of the Diameter, that Line fhall 


2uitaria, e's: 
PITIROIDES, a Settling inthe Urinelike Bran. 
Blanchard, 


be biffetted by the Circumference of tle Circle. 
PLACE fimple, or Locus ad Lineum reélum, as 
the Geometers call ir, is when the Poinr that re- 


PLACARD, is a Licenfe whereby a Man is|folves any Problem is in a RightLine. As, To 
permitied to fhoot in a Gun, or ule Unlawful|find the Centre of a Circle, whofe Periphery fhall 


Games. 


PLACE, is that Part of Space which any Body| étude and Pofition: 


pass thro’ the Ends of a Right Line given in Mag- 


For {uch Centre will be ina 


takes up ; and with relation ro Space is either ab-|Right Line, Buta 


folute or relative. - As Mr. Lock obferves. 


PLACE Solid, is when the Point is in one of 


PLACE alfo is fometimes taken for that Portion|the Conick Seétions : Thus, To find the Centre of 


of Infinite Space, which is poffeffed by, and com-|a Circle which fhall touch both a Line given in Po- 
prehended within the Material World, and which|/ition, and alfo another Circle given in Pofition and 
is thereby diftinguifhed from the reft of the Ex-| Magnitude: There muft be a Point found in the 
panfion, Periphery of a Parabola, the Focus of which, 
PLACE is ufually diftinguithed into Internal}is the Centre of the Circle given, when the gi- 
Place, which properly {peaking, is that Part of}ven Line and Circle touch one another, Laft- 
Space which any Body takes up or fills; and Bx-|ly, a 
ternal Place, which according to Ariftotle, isde-| PLACE Surfolid, is when the Point is in thé 
rermined by the Surfaces or Confines of the Ad-|Circumference of a Curve of an higher Gender 
joining or Ambient Bodies: But it is better divi- than the Conick Settions ; as having a Point and 
ded into Abfolute, which is the former Internalla Right Line given on a Plane, to find on that 
Place ; and into Relative Place, which is the Ap-|Plane another Point beyond that given Line ; fo 
parent Secondary or Senfible Pofition of any Body,|that a Right Line drawn thro’ thofe 2 Points, 
according to the Determination. of our Senfes,}fhall have its Part comprehended between the {e- 


with refpect to other Contiguous or Adjoining 
Bodies. 

PLACE of Arms, when taken in the general, 
is a ftrong City which is pitch'd upon for the Ma- 
gazineof anArmy. Buta 

PLACE in Fortification ufually fignifies the Bo- 
dy of a Fortrefs. Anda 

PLACE of Arms in a Garrifon, is a large open 
Spot of Grotnd inthe Middle of the City, where 
the great Streets meet, or elfe between the Ram- 
parts and the Houfes, for the Garrifon to rendez- 
vous in, upon any fudden Alarm, or other Occa- 
fion. And the 

PLACE of Arms of a Trench, or of an Attack, 
is a Poft near ir, thelter’d by a Parapet or Epaule- 
ment, for Horfe and Foot to be at their Arms, 
to make good the Trenches againft the Sallies of 
the Enemy. Thefe Places of Arms are fometimes 
covered by a Rideau or Rifing-ground, or elfe 
by a Cavin or Deep Valley, which faves the 
Trouble of fortifying them by Means of Para- 
pets, Fafcines, Gabions, 3c. They are always 
open in the Rear, for their betrer Communication 
with the Camp, When the Trench is carried on 
as far as to the G/acis, they make it very wide, 
that ic may ferve for a Place of Arms. Alfo 
the 

PLACE of Arms of a Camp, is a {pacious Piece 
of Ground at the Head of the Camp, to draw out 
the Amy in Order of Battle. But the 

PLACE of Arms of a Troop of Horfe, or of a 
Company of Foot in the Camp, is that Spot of 
Ground on which the Troops or Company draws 
out. 

PLACE Geometrick, is a certain Bound or Ex- 
tent wherein any Point may ferve for the Solution 
of a Local or Indetermined Problem. All the Points 


of a Geometrick Place, have the fame Relation | 


to the Points of the Right Line correfpondent 
thereunto. e 

PLACE Plane, is when the Point refolving the | 
Problem, is: in the Periphery of a Circle: And 
then ‘tis called, Locus ad Circulum. Thus, v. gr. 


y= Point and the given Line, alfo given ir 
elf. 

PLACE cf the Sun, Star, or Planet, is the Sign 
of the Zodiack, and Degree of it, which the 
Planet is in; or it is that Degree of the Eclip- 
tick reckoned from the Beginning of Aries, which 
the Planets or Stars Circle of Longitude cutteth ; 
and therefore is often called, The Longitude of 
Sun, Planet, or Star: 


And ‘tis found by this Proportion : 


As Sine of Sun's greareft Bee 9.6006997 
tion is 23° 30°, — — — — 

To Sine of this prefent Decl.23°15'— 9-5963154 

So is Radius — Io 


To the Sine of his Longitmde 81° 52° 9.9956157 


Which. if the Declination were North, will be 
in 20°52' of Gemini ; but if the Sun had South 
Declination; his Place would be in 20° 52' of 
Capricorn, 

PLACENTA Urerina, called by fome Hepar 
Uterinum, from its Colour, which is like thar of 
the Liver, as it is alfo fomething in Subftance : 
But in comes nearer to that of the Spleen. It is 
foft, and hath innumerable Fibres, and {mall Vef- 
fels, and its Parenchyma is Glandulous almoft 
every where. In Women it is Circular, but with 
fome Inequality in its Circumference ; in the Mid- 
dle it is about two Fingers thick, but is thinner 
towards the Edges, and is abour a Span, or a 
quarter of a Yard over, from one Side to the 
other, when the Fetus is mature for the Birth: It 
is hollowed and {mooth within, next the Fetus, 
and grows every where firmly to the Chorion ; 
but without, next the Womb, ‘tis very unequal, 
having many Protuberances, by which it adheres 
to the Womb, tho’ to whar Part of it, is not 
agreed. When there is more than one Fetus, ‘tis 
fometimes double, trebble, ec. and fometimes buc 
one with fo many diftiné& Partitions in ir. It 

grows 


a me ETT 


grows not from the Womb originally, but its Rife| 
1s from the Chorion, which about the 9th Week, in 
Women, fends forth a downy Subftance, which 
foon grows into Knobs, turns reddifh, and then 
adheres to the Womb confpicuoufly, abour the 
rwelfth or thirteenth Week, 

It hath Veffels from a double Original, fome 
from the Womb, and fome from the Chorion, im- 
imediately and mediately from the Fetus. From 
the Womb is receives Arteries, Veins, Nerves, 
and Lymphducts; all which, tho’ they be very 
large and confpicuous in the Womb, and even in 
that Place where the Placenta joins to it, yet they 
are but very {mall Capillaries in the Placenta it 
felf, and are difperfed only thro’ that Side of it 
whichis next the Womb. The Veffels that come 
from the Chorion are Arteries and Veins ; and, as} 
Dr. Wharton faith, Lymphedudcts alfo, From the 
Fetus, thro’ the Corton, it receives the Umbilical] 
Veffels of the Fetus: For the firft Months of the} 
Pregnancy it fticks moft firmly to the Womb ; but} 
as the Fetus grows mature for the Birth, it loofens] 
by Degrees, and at laft, like ripe Fruit from the} 
Tree, falls off from the Womb, and makes Part} 
of the After-burden or Birth. 

PLADAROSIS, are little foft Tumors which 
grow under the Eye-lids. 

PLAIN Chart, is the Plat or Chart thar Seamen 
fail by, whofe Degrees of Longitude and Latitude 
are made of the fame Length. 

PLAIN Sailing, is the Art of finding all the 
Varieties of the Ship's Motion on a Plain, where 
all the Meridians are made Parallel, and the Pa- 
rallels at Right Angles with the Meridians, and 
the Degrees of each Parallel equal to thofe of the 
Equinoctial ;. which, tho’ notorioufly falfe in ir 
felf, {uppofing the Earth and Sea to be a Plain 
Flat, and each Parallel equal to the Equinoctial ; 
yet by laying down Places accordingly, and break-|60 Degrees from the Line of Chords from C, (be- 
ing a long Voyage into many fhort ones, a Voy-jcaule the Ship fails Southward) defcribe D E, 
age may pretty well be perform’d by it, near the| which make equal to 22 Degrees 30 Minutes the 
{ame Meridian. Courfe, and draw C B, which make alfo equal to 
43.5 from any Line of Equal Parts: Then let fall 

In Plain Sailing ‘tis imagin’d, that by the|from B, BA, perpendicular to the Meridian; fo 
Rbimb-Line, Meridian, and Parallel of Latitude,jis the Triangle compleated, and the Lines C A, 
there always will be formed a Right-angled Tri-|B A, may be meafured from the fame Scale. 
angle; and thar {o pofited, as that the Perpendi-} 
cular may reprefent part of the Meridian or North 
and South Line, containing the Difference of La- 
titude: The Bale of the Triangle reprefents the De- 
parture ; and the Hypothenufe the Diftance failed ; 
the Angle at the Top is the Corfe, and the Angle 
at the Bafe the Complement of the Courfe : Any two 
of which, with the Right Angle being given, the 
Triangle may be protracted, and the other three 
Parts found: As in the following Examples. 


CASE I. 3 

As the Radius — — =< << == 16,00000 

The Courfe and Diftance given, to find the Diffe-| 

rence of Latitude, and Departure from the Me- 
ridian, 

Admit a Ship from the Laricude.go* 10" North, To the Difference of Latitude 44.8 — 1.65 135 


fails S.S. We48. 5 Miles: I require the Latitude 
Ahe is in, and her Departure or Separation. 


Geometrically, 


B 


Draw AC the South and Notth Liné, and with 


By the Logarithms, 
[As the Radius = — -—- — — 16,06006 
Is to the Diftance run, BC 48.5 — — 1.68574 
So isthe Sine af the Coutle 22° 30 — 9.58283 


To the Departure Wefting 18° 56-—— 1.26857 
Then again: 


——= 


Is to the Diftance BC 48.5 Miles — 1.68574 
So is Co-fine of the Courfe S. 67°30 + 9.96551 


From the Departed Latitude 50° 10’ North. 
/Subftract the Differenceof Lat. oo 45 


Sa 


| Remainder is the prefent Latir. 49 25 


By 


RUA 


By Guntet’s Scale. 


ELSA 


By the Logarithms. 


The Extent of the Compaffes from S. 90 De | As Co-fine of the Courfe $. 64° 41' — 9.956148 


grees, to S. 22 Degrees 30 Minutes on the Line 
of Sines, willreach from 48.5 back to 18-6, on 
the Line of Numbers. 

And, 


The Extent from S. 90 Degrees, oo Minutes, 


10 the S. 67 Degrees, 30 Minutes, on the Line of 


Sines, reaches from 48.5 backwards to 44.8, on 
the Line of Numbers. 


CYA S°E “Il. 


The Courfe and Difference of Latitude being given ; 
to find the Departure and Diftance failed. 


Admit a Ship {ail from Latitude 48 Degrees 
30 Minutes S.S. E. 4 Eafterly till fhe be in La- 
titude 47 Degrees 21 Minutes; I demand the De- 
parture and Diftance failed. 


Geometrically, 


~ Draw the North and South Line C. A. and 
fubftracting the Laritudes one from another, it 
leaves 69 Minutes for their Difference; makes 
CA equal to 69, from the Line of Equal Parts ; 
from C. with 60 Degrees from the Lie of Chords, 
defcribe D E, which make equal to 25 Degrees 
19 Minutes; draw CD, and raife the Perpen- 
dicular A B, which compleats the Triangle 
BAC, whofe required Parts inay be meafured by 
the Scale. 


Is to the Difference of Lat. 69 Miles — 1.838849 
So is the Radius — 


—_— — =— 10,000000 

aM Melk 11838849 

To the Diftance failed BC 76.3 — 1.882704, 
Then, 

As the Radius — — — — — 10,000000 


Is to the Diftance failed CB 76.3 — Poaesze 
So is the Sine of the Courfe 25° 19’ — 9.631058 


Tothe Departure AB 32.6 — — — 1.513582 
By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from S. 64 Deg. 41 Min. to S. 90 
Deg. 00 Min. on the Line of Sines, will reach from 
69 to 76.3 on the Line of Numbers, 


And, 


The Extent from S. 90 Deg, 00 Min. to S. 25 
Deg. 19 Min. on the Line of Sines, will reach from 
76.3 to 32.6 on the Line of Numbers. 


CASE Il. 


The Difference of Latitude and Diftance failed gi- 
ven ; to find the Courfe and Departure, 


Admit a Ship fail from Latitude 42 Degrees 
15 Minutes North, on fome Point between the 
North and Weft 88 Miles, and then finds her 
felf in Latitude 43 Degrees 30 Minutes: I de- 
mand her Courfe and Departure. 


From — — — — 43° 30° 
Subftract — — — 42 15 
Remains ——- — 1 [5 
k 60 
75 = Diff. Lat. 


Geometrically. 


PLA 


PLA 


Geometrically. 


c 


Draw thé Meridian AC, which let be made 
equal to 75, raile. the Perpendicular BA; from 
C with 88 crofsBA in B; draw BC from C; 
with 60 from the Chords deferibe DE, ,which 
meafured on the Chords or Rbumbs, fhews the 
Courfe; 2 3 Points from the North-weftward, vz. 
N. N. W. 4 Wefterly. 


Note, That the Sides of Plain Triangles are 
meafured by the Line of Equal Parts, but the 
Angles, by the Line of Chords. 

By the Logarithms. 


is the Diftance rum BC. 89)4- 25 eet g444’ 


——_= 


IstotheRadius — — = = 10,00000 
So is the Difference of Lat. CA 75 — 1.87506 


To the Co-fine of the Courfe 58°27! — 9.933058 


Whofe Complement 31 Degrees 33 Minutes is 
2 4 Points from the Meridian, which is N. N. W, 
Wefterly. 


2 
a 


‘\Is to the Radius — — 
{So isthe Departure BA 40.5 — 


By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from 88 to 75 onthe Line of Num- 
bers, reaches from S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes, to 
58 Degrees 27 Min. on the Line of Sines. 


Then; 
As the Radius — 


SE ee man tte {0.00000 


Is ro the Diftancerun CB 88 — — — 1.94448 
So is the Sine of the Courfe 31° 33’ — 9.71870 


‘Fo the Departure AB 46 Miles Weft = 1.663138) 


By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes io 
S. 31 Degrees 33 Minutes onthe Line of Sines, will 
reach from 88 to 46 on the Line of Numbers; 


CASE IV. 


The Diftance run, and Departure from the Meri- 
dian given ; to find the Courfe and Difference of 
Latitude, 


A Ship being in the Latitude of 59 Degrees 
oo Minutes N, fails North Weitward till her Di- 
ftance run be 74.6 Miles, and the Departure 40.52 


'T demand the Courfe and Difference of Latitude, 


and confequently the Latitude the Ship is in. 


Geometrically. 


4 
a? 


40'§ 


Draw thé Meridian A C on A, (becaufe thé 
‘Ship fails Northward) raife the Perpendicular B A, 
laying thereon 40.5 Miles, the Departure from 
Ato B; then take 74.6 in your Compaffes, from 
B crofs the Meridian AC inC, and draw BC. , 


By Logarithms. 


As the Diftance run BG 74.6 Miles ~ 1.87273 


= JO,00000 


1.60745 


es 


—_— =— 


To the Sine af the Courfe 32° 53 — 97347 


m By Gunter’s Scale. 

The Extént from 74.6 10 405 on the Line of 
Numbers, reaches from S. 9° Degrees 00 Minutes, 
to S..32 Degrees 53 Minutes on the Line of 
Sines, 


Then 


en A 


PLA Seon A 


Then again: By Gunter’s Scale, 
Asithe Rading peoiiies sm See cr PRGTOLS The Extent from 70 to 51 on the Line of Num- 
ie co the Diflance BC 7460 —) — 1.8927 bers, will reach from Tangent 45 Degrees co Mi- 


nutes, to the Tangent 36 Degrees 5 Minutes on 


So is the Co-fine of the Courfe 57°7' — OgTaeG thisthavic of “Tassenes 


To the Difference of Latitude 62.6 — 1.79689 


: Then, 

Which turned into Degrees, is 1 Degree 3 Mi- f 
nutes, and is to be added to 59 Degrees 00 Mi-| As the Sine of Courfe 36° 5' — — 9.77008 
nutes, the Latitude fhe departed from, becaufe fhe as 
raifes the Pole; the Sum 60 Degrees 3 Minutes Is tothe Departure 51. — — — 1.70757 
the Latitnde the Ship is in. So isthe Radius — — —= — I0,00000 

By Gunter’s Scale. To the Diftance 86.5 Miles — — 1.93749 

The Extent from S. 9° Degrees 00 Minutes, ByGunter’s Scale: 


to S. 57 Degrees 7 Minutes, on the Line of Sines, 

will reach from 74.6 to 62.6 on the Line of Num-| The Extent from S. 36 Degrees § Minutes, to 

bers, the S. 90 Degrees oo Minutes on the Line of, 

CASE V. Sines, will reach from 51 to 86.5 onthe Line of 

The Difference of Latitude and Departure, from Numbers. 
the Meridian given; to find the Courfe and 


Diftance. CAS ER VL 
A Ship from Latitude 59 Degrees oo Minutes The Courfe and Departure given 5 to find the Di- 
North, fails North Eaftward till fhe has altered Stance and Difference of Latitude. 


her Latitude 1 Degree 10 Minutes or 70 Miles, : : 
and is departed from the Meridian 51 Miles: I A Ship from the Latimude of 48 Degrees 30 Mi- 


demand the Courfe and Diftance. nutes N. fails N. E. by N. till her Departure from 
é i the Meridian be 48.5: What is the Diftance failed, 
Geometrically, and Difference of Latitude? 
Ata ae osm 2i 13) Geometrically; 
A AG 5 B 


Cc 


F Draw A C, which make equal to 70 Miles; 
Yaife the Perpendicular AB, which make alfo 
equal to 51 Miles, draw BC, "3 K 
. ned Draw the Meridian AC, from C with 60 

By the Logarithms. Degrees of or Chord defcribe D E, which make 

. re equal to 33 Degrees 45 Minutes, and let the 
‘As the Difference of Lat. A C 70 Miles 1.845098 parees dicular’. B Be 43.5 font the Equal 


Ie to the Radius | un ee) 710. 00000087 aa 


So is the Departure AB 51 Miles — 1.707570 


Er ee 


To the Tangent of the Courfe 36° 5° 9.862472 oa 


By the Logarithms. Geometrically. 


As the Sine of the-Conrle 33°45" 2i°9.744739| From A draw'a S.S, W. Line, as AC, anda 
tS S lo W.S. W. Line, as A B, “and make AB=5r5° 
Is tothe Departure-A B-48.5-— = -1,685741|Miles ; then from B, with 60 Degrees “of the 
So isthe Radius — — — — _ [10,000000 Chords, defcribe ef, which make equal to tix. 
Ste ———— |Points, and draw B f. 102 
To the DiftanceC B 87:3. —- 0 = 1.941002 
, By the Logarithms,’ 
s UF, a ee 
Ts | In the Triangle’ B AC, given BA 51.5 Miles 
'The Extent from S. 33 Degrees 45 Minutes, tOland all the Angles, vz. The Angle’A 45'Degrees; 
Si 90 Degrees o0.Minutes on the Line of Sines,|Angle B 67 Degrees 30. Minutes, and the Angle 
will reach from 48.5 to 87.3 on the Line of|C 67 Degrees 30 Minutes; required BC and 
Numbers. CA. ‘1 13 


‘By Gunter’s Scale. 


~- 


Then, AS the Sine of the Angle C'67° 30" 9.9656153 

‘As the Radius ais 9 =— — = 10,00000 Is to the Diftance AB 5165 Miles —- 1.7118072 
‘ hows” <A —|So is Sine of the Angle at A 45° 00° = 9.8494850 
Is to the Diftance run 87.3. == —u— 1.94101 a on Ded 


So is the Cosfineof the Courfe S. 56° 15’ 9.91984 1165612922 
*s ————|To the Diftance BC 39.4 + — 1.595676 

To the Difference of Latitude 72. — 1.86035 *_ ae 

up And fince the Angle B, is equal to the Angle;C, 


By Guntet’s Scale. the Side AC, will be equal tothe Side A Bs » 4 


The Extent from S. 9° Degrees oo Minutes, 8 
to S. 56 Degrees 15 Minutes, on the Liné of 
Sines,’ reaches from 87.3 to 72.6 on the Line of 
Numbers. & 


Example I, 


A Ship in the Parallel of 46 Degrees North at 
B, defcries a Head-land at C, diftant from her 
are 167 Miles; fhe Sails E.S. E. 63 Miles to D, and 

Thele are the Seven ufual Cafes of Plain Sail-\then the Head-land at C bears S. W. by W. from 
ing, which you fee are all performed by the|her: How did the Head-land bear from the Ship 
Knowledge of Rectangl’d Plain Trigonometry. The |when the was atB? And how far is it diftant from 
Dostrine of Oblique Plain Triangles, is not of|her, now fhe’s at D 2 See ae ikekg My | 
fuch Neceffary Ule in Sailing, as that of Right- ein. (oe REY 
angled ones is: Bur however; I have here fin- 
gled out fome of the moft Useful Cafes of it, as 
follows. 


Plain Sailing, where the Application of 
Oblique Triangles is required. 


Example. 


Coafting along the Shore, I fet an Head-land C, 
bearing off me S. S. W. I fail W.S. W. 51-5 
Miles to B, and then the Head-land C bears S. E. 
from me: I demand my feveral Diftances to the 
Head-land. 


rh hos 


Geometrically. 


From B draw an E.S.E. Liné B D, which 
make equal to 63, and from D with 60 of the 
Chords defcribe e f, which make equal to 56° 
15, draw D f C: Then from B with 67 Miles, 
crofs D C in C, and draw BC, “ity 


] 


; 
BEET Thy] 


CARAT Teri hhh 


SOUP LL LEY AY TLL U VU ERATE Tye 


4D2 By 


aes FO es a PLA 


P As the Sum of the two Sides AB and, . 
By thé Logarithms. BC 114 aed 2.056904 


As the Diftance B C 67 Miles Ar. co. +: 8.17392 11, 06 their Differencer4 — — = ’ 
Is to the Sine of the Angle D 56° 15’ + 9.919841 c, is the T. of 4 bad os Rois its 528 
So is the Diftance failed BD, 63 Miles 1.79934) ang ids Sas jedeee beak 10.085698 


—— 


To the Sine of the AngleC 51°26' = 9.89310 


Ser bee : 11231826 
Now 56°15" -E 51°.26' ==107° Ay, ‘whole To the T. of } their Difference 80° 30’ 9.174922 
Complement to 180%, is 72° 19° == Angle Bs} whyich (ubtradted from 50 De i 

hs het aae ea ; 8. 37 Min. there 
6+ Points, which added to E. S.E. gives the | emains 42 Deg. 7'== 4 C3 bur 8 Deg, 30 Min: 


Bearng of C tobe S. + Wefterly near. added to $0 Deg. 37 Min. makes §9 Deg. 7 Min. 
Then, == 4 A; and fince AB is a S.S. W. Line, AC 


is W. by S. | Wefterly. 
As the Sine of the Angle D, 56° 15' — 9:919846 
ee Then for the Diftance A C, fay, 
Is to the Diftance BC 67 Miles — 1.826074 
So is the Sine of the Angle B 72° 19° — 9.978978] As the Sine of the Angle A 59.7 = 9.9833593 


ee 


—— 


, 11.805052] Isto the Diftance BC 64M. — = 1.806180 

To the Diftance D C 76° 8’ -» — 4885206}So is the Sine of the 4B, or its 
. Complement to 180°, 78° 45/ b 9991373 
Example III. ; a 
; 11.797753 
If I fail $$. W. 56 Miles, then W. by N.|To the Diftance AC 73.2 M. — — 1,864158 
64 Miles; I demand the Courfe and direct Di- ‘ 

ftance from the Place of Departure ? Example 1V; 


A Admit two Ports lying in the fame Paralicl or 
‘ Latimde, to differ in Longitude 53 Miles ; and 
a Ship having failed from the Weftermoft, bee 

tween the South and Eaft 65 Miles, to be then 46 

Miles from the Eaftermoft:; I demand the Courfe 

Pe Reered, and her Courle to the Baftermoft 
ort 


N 


. 
. 
. 
= 
=. 
. 
. 
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s 
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Geometrically, Geomerrically. 

PEDraw A B = 50M. aS. S. W.Line, and from} Having drawn AB an Eaft and Weft Line; 
Bwith 60 of the Chords defcribed de f; make|and made it equal to 58 M. then from A with 
de-= 7 Points, or fe == 9 Points, draw B C|65 M. defcribe an Arch, and with 46 M. from 


through e, which make equal to 64 M. ~ |B crofs that Arch inC, draw AC and BC. 
By the Logarithms, By the Logarithms. 
~ im the Triangle CB.A, there's given the two As KC 63. Miles. — — — 8187086 


Sides CB and BA, and the contained Angle 


CBA, 7 Points, to find the Angles A and C, and Ts to the Sum of the Diftance A B Pg 2.017933 


BC 104Miles —-— — = 


need Sie == 64 So is their Difference 12 Miles —. — pypotss 
“AB= 50 ToADIQR = -— -— = 1.283300 


es ee 
Sum. = 114 


ae 


Dif. = 14 Which 


eS 


Which added to A € 85, tmakes 84.2, whofe Therefore, 
half is 42st is AE. 


As the Sine of the Angle HE EGG 
, 94° 49) Br. Compl 0 a2 8 & PAS HOE 
Then, is oA Hae Miles 


So is the Si ‘ — = 1.601050 
As AB 58 Miles, Ar. Compl. — — 8.236571) °° § the Sine of 90° = 4 HAC — 10,00c000 


aa re eee eS 7, Sea i adat To the Side HC 72 Miles — 


eee aes 


— 1.857321 


To the Co-fine of the Ang. A. 43° 28' 9.860853 Angle Ei A ope "3 Boincs, ee mat wit 
f = 6 Points, and the Angle HDA = 4 Points, 
That is, and the Side A H 40: Miles to find the Side 

S.E. 1 Deg. 32 Min. Eafterly; the Courfe the ae Ge 


fteered. As the Sine of the Angle HDA 


- j Teoh? oo’, Ar.Comp!, —- — — 6.150515 

Example V. * [Is to the Side AH 40 Miles = << i602060 

Coafting along the Shote, I fet two Head-lands; So is the Sine of the 4H AD 67° 30° 9.965615 

the one at C, bearing S. W. by W. the other at ; ae eI weer wee a 9 

D, bearing W. by S. I fail away N. W. by N. to To DH 52.3 Miles — = + 1.718190 
e i 9 = Cc | 3 - * 4 ‘ SINS, 

esi ee Ete dcartdlg et nt atnle ULC “atbsey dived tp 

how far thefe Head-lands are afunder, and how ee = 72 Miles, and DH 52.3; and 


their contained Angle CH D= 1 Point; to find 
they bear one ftom another. the other two Angles HDC, HC De abd the 


5 third Side. 
é get ; : As the Sum of the Sides, HC : 
ie, : + HD 124.3, Ar. Compl. — ti 7.995528 
Somme: i 3 Is to their Difference 19.7 — — 1.294466 
: So is the Tangent of half the Sum? | ee 
: of LLHDC& HCD 849 22° § 111995954 
i —— 
ie To the Tangent of half their Dif- BpUVre: 
Fs ference 58° 6° — — = 3 10.209548 
Aa/7 3 n Now} 84 Deg. 22 Min? + 58 Degr, 6 Mint 
‘fs ; it = 142 Deg. 28 Min. Angle H DC, 
po 4 | 
aay ¢ Bur 84 Deg. 22 Min. — 58 Deg. 6 Min. = 25 
. ; Deg. 16 Min, Angle HCD = N. one quarter 
; Welterly. 
: Then, | 
3 As the Sine of the Angle HCD 2, : 
c : : 25° 16', Ar,.Comph — — ; 0.369743 
“ena, A Is to DH 52.3 Miles) — == = 1.718190 
tea, : So is the Sine of the Angle DH C 
Tieng & 11° 1§’ Ee tat ae de ‘ 9.290235 
bees To DC 23.9 Miles the Diftanc 
Geometrically, between the Head-lands — = § 1370168 


2 Ae rial 2 seta atlaern ale a PLAIN Seale, is a thin Ruler; either of Wood 

then make ef == 4 Points, ¢ ¢ = 7 Points and |or Brafs, whereon are graduated the Lines of 

£ foes 3 Pais: f ee Af a K% D ued A He Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Leagues, Rumbs, 

erike AH ATS 24 z *!&c, and is of teady Ufe in mioft part of the Ma- 
=4 : prema chiefly in Navigation: A Defcription 

é ,, |\thereof fee under the Word Scale. 
eit Erm H with 62 ofthe Chords 6 "SLAIN ah san Intramen afd io Su 
alfo ab equal 5 Points; draw H»h C, H dD,\VEvrs of Land. 


and DC. Then is D one Head-land, andC the] 1, The Table it (elf is a Parallelogtatn of Wood; 


other. ; 14 Inches and a half long, and 11 Inches broad, 
By the Logarithms. or thereabouts. 


In the Triangle HAC given the Angle HAC) 2. A Frame of Wood fixed to it, fo a8 a Sheet 
= 8 Points, the Angle AHC 5 Points, and the of Paper being laid on the Table, and the Frame 
Angle ACH = 3 Points, together with the being forced down upon it, fqueezeth in all the 
Side H A 40 Miles to find the Side C H. \Edges, and makes it lie firm and even, fo * a 

Qe 


PLA < aladeataatae a 


Plot may be conveniently drawn upon it. Upon 
one Side of this Frame fhould be equal Divifions|a 
for drawing Parallel Lines both long-wife.and 
crofs-wife (as Occafion may require) over your 
Paper ;. and on the other Side the 360,Degrees of 
a Circle, projected from a Brafs Centre conveni- 
ently placed in the Table. 


3. A Box with a Needle and Card, to be fixed 
with two Screws to the Table ; very ufeful for 
placing the Inftrument in the fame Pofition upon 
every Remove. 


“4. A Three-legged Staff to {apport it, the Head 
being made fo as to fill the Socket of the Table, 
yet fo as the Table may, be eafily mrned round 
ig it, when tis not fixed by the Screw. 


5. An Index, which isa large Ruler of Wood, 
(or Brafs,) at the leatt 16 Inches long, and two 
Inches broad, and fo thick as to.make it ftrong 
and firm ; having a floaped Edge, called the Fi- 
ducial Edge, and two Sights of one Height, 
(whereof the one hath a Slit above, and a 
Thread below, and the other a Thread above, 
and a Slit below, ) fo fer in the Ruler, as to be 
perfectly of the fame Diftance from the Fiducial 
Edge. Upon this Index ‘tis ufual to have many 
Scales of equal Parts, as alfo Diagonals, and 
Lines of Chords. 


To take. Quantity of an Angle by the 
Plain Table. 


As fuppofe AB and AC were two Hedges 


or Fences of a Field, and it were required to 
take the Angle A. 


B 


A 


(® 


Plant your Table (fitted with the Sheet upon 
it) as nigh to the Angle as you can, the North 
End of the Needle hanging directly over the 
Flower-de-Lis ; then make a Mark. upon the Sheet 
of Paper at any convenient Place for the Angle A, 
and lay the End of the Index to the Mark, turning 
it about’till through the Sights you efpy B ; then 
draw the Line AB by the Edge of the Index. Do 
the fame for the Line AC, keeping the Index 
upon the, firft Mark ; Then will you have upon 
your Table an Angle equal to the Angle in the 
Field. 

When you have more mouks to take, the Me- 
thod is the fame. 

The Diftances from the Anles to the Inftrument 
are meafured by the Chain, and fet off on the Ta- 
ble with a Scale and Compaffes. 


Whence ‘tis fo Sine to take the Plor of a Field 
at “Orie Station, by'the’Plain Table, that'there needs 
no other Direction. See Surveying. 


PLAINTIEF, is he that fues or complains in an 
Affife, or in an Action Perfonal ; as in an Action 
of Debr, Trefpafs, Deééir, Derinte, and the like. 

PLANCERE, in Architecture” is*the undés 
partiof” the Roof ofthe Corona; whieh is the fu- 
perior part of the Cornice, between, two Cymae 
tiums. See thofe Words. , 

PLANE of a Dyal, is the Surface on which 
any Dyal is fuppofed ‘to be defcribed. See a 
General Account of. all fuch, Planes under the 
Word Dyaling. a 

PLANE Horizontal, in Perfpelives is a Plane 
which is parallel to the Horizon, and which paf- 
fes thro’ the Eye, or hath the Eye {uppofed to be 
placed in it. 

PLANE of Gravitation or Gravity, in any hea- 
vy Body, is a Plane fuppofed to Bs thro’ the 
Centre of Grayity of it. 

PLANE, in Fortification, i is the Reprefentation 
of a Work in its Height and Breadth. 

“PLANE of the Horopter, in Opticks, 'is that 
which paffeth thro’ the Heropter, ‘and is perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the two Optical Axes. 

PLANE Number, is that which may be produ- 

ced by the Multiplication of two Numbers one 
into another; thus, 6 is a Plane Number, be- 
caufe it may be produced by the Mul ciplication 
of 3 by 25 for twice 3 makes 6. Soalfo15isa 
Plane Number, arifing from 5 being multiplied by 
3: And 9 isa Plane Number, produced by the Mul- 
tiplication of 3 by 3. 

PLANE Problem, in Mathematicks, is fuch an 

one as cannot be folved Geometrically, but by the 
Interlection either of a Right Line anda Circle ; 
or of the Circumferences of two Circles: As, 
Having the greateft Side given, and the Sum of the 
other Two, of 4.Right-angled Triangle ; to find the 
Triangle. To defcribe a Trapexium that fhall make 
a Given Area of Four Given Lines. And {uch a 
Problem can have but two Solutions, becaufe a 
Right Line can cut a Cffcle, or one Circle ano- — 
ther but into Points. Ozanam, 

PLANE Geometrical, in Perfpective, is a Plane 
Surface, parallel to the Horizon, placed lower © 


-|than the Eye;, wherein the vifible Objects are 


imagined without any Alteration, except that 
‘they are fometimes reduced from a greater to a 
leffer Size. 

PLANE of Reflebtion, in Catoptricks, is that 
wigich paffeth thro’ the Point of Reflection, and is 
always perpendicular to the Plane of the Gla{s; or 
Reflecting Body. 

PLANE of Refraftion, is a Surface drawn thro’ 
the Incident and Refracted Ray.- 

PLANE Surface, is that which lies even be- 
rween its bounding Lines\;.and as a Right Line 
is the fhorteft Exrenfion ahey ‘one Point to another, 
fo a Plane Surface is the fhorteft Extenfion from 
one Line to another, 

PLANE Vertical, in Opticks and Perfpective, 
is a Plane Surface which paffeth along the Prin-: 
cipal Ray, and confequently thro’ the Eye, and is 
perpendicular ro the Geometrical. Plane, 

PLANETS, are the Erratick or Wandring 
Stars, and which are not like the Fixed ones al- 
ways in the fame Pofition to one another, We 
now number the Earth among the wo 

Ae 


St 
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Planets, becaufe we know it moves round the} Hence may be learnt what is that Costus ree 
Sun, as Saturn, Fupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer-\cedenai a centro motus in revolving Bodies, and 
cury do, and that in a Path or Circle between in what Senfe ‘tis to be anderitood. For fince alf 
Mars and Venus. And the Moon is aceounted|Bodies have a Vis centripeta of Propenfion to- 
among the Secondary Planers, ct Satellites of the] wards one another, ‘tis impodible they fhould of 
Primary, fince fhe moves round the Earth, as themfelves, in as propera Manner, have 4 contra- 
Fupiters Four Moons or Satellites do round him,|ry Propenfion, Or Vzs centrifuga, an Endeavour of 
Bnd Saturn’s Five round about him; if Caffini’s|avoiding one another. The true meaning therefore 
Byes may be credited. Bur I could never fee my | of this Attemps or Endeavour to get farther off the 
felf, or meet with any elfe, who ever did fee any Centre of Motion is only this, That all Bodies 
but the Hugenian Satellite. being purely paflive, and fo incapable of altering 

All the Planets, as far as we can find, have, be-|their uniform Motion along thole Straight Lines 
Gdes their Motion round the Sun, which makes|or Tangents, to their Curves, in which they are 
their Year, alfo a Motion round their own Axes.|every Moment, do till tend onwards in the fame 
which makes their Day ; as the Earth’s revolving Lines, and retain their Propenfion or Effort toe 
fo, makes our Day and Night. wards that Redtilinear Moticn all the Time they 

Ir’s more than probable that the Diameters of|are obliged to move in Curves ; and confequent- 
all the Planets are longer than their Axes: Welly at every Point of their Courfe, endeavour to 
know ‘tis {o in our Earth; and Mr. Flamjteed and|fly off by their Tangents. Now the Parts of 
Mr. Caffini both found it to be fo in Fupiter. And the Tangent, to which this Endeavour is, being 
therefore twas a great Miftake in the Ingenious|farther from the Centre than thofe of the Curves 


Dr. Burnet, to affert, as he dothin his Hypothe/is, the} to which the Bodies are actually forced, an At- 
Polar Diameter of the Earth to exceed the other. jtempt to go on in the Tangent may be, and is {tiled 
Sir Ifaac Newton afferts out Earth’s Equatorial a Asa a go farther off, or recede from that 
Diameter to exceed the other by about 34 Miles :/ Centre; t o’ from no orher Affection than: thar of 
And indeed elfe the Motion of the Earth would Inactivity, or of perfevering ina Rectilinear Mo- 
make the Sea rife fo high at the Equator, as to|tion: So that tho’ the Vis centripeta, or Power of 
drown all the Parts thereabout. Gravitation, be an Active and Pofitive Force, con- 
: tinually renew’d and impre(s'd on Bodies ; yer the 
The Learned Mr. Whitton, Profeffor of \7# lah or Conatus recedendi a centro motus, 
Mathematicks in. the Tier ity 7 if Wh oe et a aa Confequence and Refule 
Cambridge, iz his New Theory of the| This is evident in Bodies revolving in Ellipfes 
Earth, accounts (from the Admirable| about one of the Foci, in their De(cent towards it 5 
Qs > ae where the Tangent being oblique to the Radius, 
Sir If, Newtons Princip les) fo i the or Line from the Point of Contact to the Focus; 
Motion and Revolution of the Hy lanets, this very Conatus recendendi a centro motus carrying 
thus : it along the Tangent, will for fome time make it 
LEMMA X. approach nearer to the Focws; tho’ not fo much 

z ON ae Ste or Hoda Te Bie me Ati : i aie ae oe 
rom the uniform Projectile Motion of bodies or let a Stone be let loofe from the Sling, or 
in Straight Lines, and the univer(al Power of At-|any Revolving Body be difengaged from the Force 
traction or Gravitation, the Curvilinear Motion) which retained it in its Curve, and it will not go 
of all the Heavenly Bodies does arife. from the Centre, but only pafs along the Tangent 
ee She . pabews* in which it was moving, as if there were no fuch 

a Body, as e moving uniformly along Centre near irat all, 
the Line D C, from D to C, and another Body A! When the Projectile Motion of the Planets is 
be prefent ; this latter Body A muft draw the for-|in its Direction perpendicular to a Line from the 
qe B poe ii Saipight Le C: sigh ay — ay 26H in irs at of ee Se y ae 
continually, while atthe fame time the Body B)ted and contemper’d to the Quantity of the suns 
retains its Projectile Force along a Straight Line in| Arcraction there, that neither can overcome the 
in every Point of its Courfe, muft make the Linelother, (the Force of Gravitation towards the Sun, 
of its real Motion become a Bent one, and change|and the Celerity of the Planets proper Motions; 
its Rectilinear into a Curvilinear Trajectory. being perfectly in equilibrio,) the Orbits of fuch 
; Revolving Planets will be compleat Cireles ; them- 
Cc RB ry {elves neither approaching to, nor receding from 
2 <--—— Ithe Sun, the Centre of their Motions. And the 
Cafe is the fame in the Secondary Planets about 
va a their Primary ones. ; 

Thus ‘tis fuppofable, That the Velocity of all 


| 
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\ the Planets about the Sun, was exactly accom- 
\ modated originally to his Power of Attraction ; and 
that theic Primitive Orbits were Perfect Circles 5 

from which at this Day they do not much differ. 

Thus, however, Fupiter’s Four Satellites or little 


s Moons haye their Motions fo exactly proportion- 
uf ned to their Gravitation to him,’ that their Ors 


Se 


bits, as far as the moft nice Obfervations can 
judge, are perfect Circles, they keeping at an 
fo equal Diftance from his Centre in allthe Points of 


vA : ; 
v6 their Courfes about him. 
gl ae eir Courfes Whea 
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When the Proje@tile Motion is not adapted to, 


bur is either too {wift or too flow for the Artra- 
&ion towards the Central Body, the Orbits de- 
feribed will be Ellipfes; and in the former Cale, 
when the Projectile Motion is too (wift, the Or- 
bir will be bigger than the Circle ; and the nearer 
Focus of the Ellipfis will be coincident with the 
Central Body. 
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And inthe latter Cafe, the Orbit will be lefs 
than the Circle, and the farther Focus of the E/- 
lipfis will be Coincident with that Central Body. 
‘Thus, if the Celerity of B be exactly correfpon- 
dent to the Attractive Force of the Central Body 
A, neither will prevail; and the Body preferving 
an equal Diftance from the Centre, will defcribe 
the Circle Be Bd, 

If the Celerity be greater, it will overcome 
the Atrraction, and caft ir {elf farther off the Cen- 
tre for fome time, and fo revolve about it in the 
larger Ellip/is BHEGs3 the Central Body pof- 
feijing’ thar Focus A which is neareft the Point B, 
where the Attraction began. But if the Celerity 
be {mal er, the Atiraction of the Central Body 
A will be too hard for it, will force it for {ome 
time to. come nearer, and to defcribe the leffer 
EllipfisBK LI; the Central Body poffeffing that 
Focus A which is fartheft from the Point B, 
where the Atcraction began: As. will be very 
plain from the Confideration of the Figure rela- 
ting hereto. © 

"Tis indeed poffible thar the Celerity of Bo- 
dies may be fo great, compared with the’ Force 
of Atcraction to the Central Body, as to caft them 
of with fuch Violence, that the Attraction will 
never be able to bring them round, or make them 
revolve about it: In which Cafe: the Orbits de- 
{cribed will be one of the other Conick Sections, 
either Parabola’s or Hyperbola's, according to the 
lefs or grearer Violence with which the Bodies’ 
are thrown; and the Central Body will: poffefs 
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the Focus of fuch a Figure. “Bur no Phenomena of 
Nature perfwading us thar de faéto any of the 
Heavenly Bodies do defcribe either of thofe Lines, 
(tho’ Comets Ellipfes.come near to Parabola's;) 
feveral Bodies moving about the fame Central one, 
tho’ their Primitive Velocity were equal, and Di- 
rection alike, yet if they be at different Diftances 
from it, they will defcribe Figurers of different 
Species about it. For when that determinate De- 
gree of Velocity, which at one Diftance were jut 
Commenfurate to the Central Bodies Attraction, 
and fo would produce a Circular Orbit, muft at 
a farther Diftance be too hard for it, by reafon 
of the Dimunition of the Attraction there; an 
Elliptical Orbit muft be delcribed, whole nearer 
Focus would be coincident with the Central Body. 
In like manner, when the fame determinate De- 
gree of Velocity were at a nearer Diftance, where 
the Central Attraction is augmented, it. would 
be too little for the fame; and an Elliptical Or- 
bir muft be deicribed, whofe fartheft Focus would 
be coincident with the Central Body. . This can- 
not be difficult, if you confider that the Species 
of the Planetary Orbits depends folely on the Pro- 
portion between the Attraction towards the Cen- 
tral Body, and the Velocity of the Projectile Mo- 
ticn; as that Proportion remaining at any Di- 


ftance whatfoever, the Bignefs of the Orbits will _ 


be various, but the Species the fame: So when 
that Proportion is changed, the Species of the Fie 
gures muft be changed alfo; which being done, 
the Velocity given, by the various Force of Ar- 
traction in feveral Diftancés from the Centre, as 
well as by the various Velocities at a given Di- 
ftance, of which before; ‘tis evident the Species 
of the Orbits will be different in this as well as 
in the former Cafe, 


And the greater Difproportion there is between 


the Quantity of Attraction and the Velocity of 
the Revolving Bodies, the farther from a Circu- 
lar; and the more Oblong and Eccentrical will 
the Orbits defcribed be. And the greater Ap- 
proach to Correfpondence there is, the nearer to 
Circular, and the lefs Oblong and Eccentrica! will 
the {ame Orbits be. 

The Circular Orbits of Planers depend not only 
on the exact Adjuftment of the Projectile Velocity 
tothe Attractive Power of the San, but upon the 
Direction of the fame Projectile Motion, art th 
Original Commencing of the Attraction. cif 

Thus where the Planet is in its own Tangent, 
neither Afcending nor Defcenditig, and the pre- 
ceding Angle CBA is a Right one, which we 
have hitherto fuppofed ; from ‘the Correfpondence 
of the Velocity to the Attraction, the Orbits will 
be perfect Circles. Otherwife, when the Dire- 
ction of the Motion is Oblique, in any Meafure 
afcending from or defcending to the Central Boe. 
dy, and the preceding Angle CBA Obrfufe or 
Acute ; the Planet, tho’ ics Velocity were exadtly 
adapted to the Attraction of the Central Body, 
would revolve in an Ellipfis ; and the Point B, 
where the Attraction began, would be the End of 
the leffer Axis thereof. . 

If a Planet defcribe an E//ip/is about its Central 
Body in the Focus thereof, it will move fafteft 
when ‘tis neareft to, and floweft when ‘tis far- 
theft from the faid Central Body or Focus, and 
agreeably in the intermediate Places, For feeing 
wherefoever the Revolving Body is, the Area is 
ftill proportionable to the Time, and fo ee ag 
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Times always equal ; “tis evident by how much 
the Diftance is lefs, and the Line from the Focus 
is fhorter, by fo much mutt the Bodies Motion be 


{wifter to compenfate the fame; and. vice verfa, 
by how much the former is longer, by fo much 


P- mutt the latter be flower to allow for it. 


If the Planet B defcribe an El/ipfis about the 
Central Body in the Focus H, as the Area deferi- 
bed by the Line BH, will be exactly Uniform and 
Proportional to the Time of Defcription ; fo the 
Angular Motion, or Velocity of the Line from che 
other Focus B J, will be Proportional ro the Time, 
- and Uniform alfo, tho’ not fo Exactly and Geo- 
metrically. 
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The Law of Gravitation being fuppofed, if one 
Planet deferibe an Ellipfis about the Central Bo- 
dy in the Focus H, and another defcribe a Circle 
about the fame in its Centre: If the Semi- diameter 
of the Circle be equal to H E, the middle Diftance 
jn the Elipjis from the fame Centre or Focus, their 
Periodical Times of Revolving will be the fame ; 
~ ‘and when the Diftances are equal, their Velocity 
will be fo too. 

Therefore, tho’ the Planets revolve in E/lip/es of 
feveral Species, yet their Periodical Times may be 
as well compared with one another, and with 
their Diftances from the Central Bodies, as if they 
all revolved in Compleat Circles. 


PLANIMETRY, the fame with Planometria ; 
which fee. 

PLANISPHERE, fignifies the Circles of the 
Sphere deferibed i” Plano, or ona Plane ; or it is 
a Plane or Flat Projection of the Sphere. And 

thus the Maps either of Heaven or Earth are cal- 
led Plani[pheres ; as alfo all other Aftrolabical In- 
ftruments. And all Charts or Maps for the Ule 
of Mariners, are called by Mr. Wright the Nauti- 
cal Planifphere. See Nautical. 

PLANOMETRIA, is the Menfuration of all 
Plane Surfaces or Figures. 

PLANTARIS, is a Mulcle: of the Tarfus, 
called from its Tendon expanded in the 


PLANTA Pedis, like that of Paimaris in the|Ball, or Head, which is ufually t 
from the Squammofe or Scaly Coat, of which Kind are the 


Palm of the Hand. 
Back-part 
. Appendage of the Thigh-Bone, immediately un- 
der the External Beginning of the Ga/ferocnemius 
Externus; and defcending obliquely between it 
and the Gafterocnemius Internus, foon becomes a 


Tr arifes Flefhy 


thin flat Tendon; and. which pafling out from be-| pound Difcous Flower, 


of the outermoft Tubercle of the lower| Thiftle, the greater Burdock, 
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tetally, by their greac Tendon; and marching 
over the Os Calcis, expands ir felf on the Soal of 
the Foot, which it firmly adheres to, and to the 
Flefhy Body of the Mu/culus flexor digitorum perfox 
ratus, and is inferted on both Sides the firft Inter= 
node of each Leffler Toe. The Action of this 
Mulcle is very obfcure. 


PLANTS. 


The Learned and Experienced Botanitt, 
Mr. John Ray, gives us the following 
Charaderiftick Notes of the chief Kinds 


of Plants; which make Twenty five 
Genders. 


1. The Imperfe& Plants, which do either to- 
tally want both Flower and Seed, or elfe feem to 
do io; there having yet no Seed or Flower been 
difcoveted to belong to them, or at leaft but to 
few of them; fuch as Corals, Spunges, dige 
Conferve, Duck-meat, or the Lens paluftris, the 
Fungi, Tubera Terre, the Moffes, and fome Li- 
verworts. 


2: Plants producing either no Flower ar all, 
or an Imperfect one, and whofe Seed is fo {mall 
as not to be difcernable by the naked Hye: Some 
of thele bear their Seeds on the Back-part of their 
Leaves; as the Maiden-hairs, Spleen-worts, Poly= 
podium and Ferns: Others bear it on the Stalk 
ic {elf, adhering there by {mall fingle Foot-ftalks 5 
as the Lichen Terrefiris, the Licopodium, or Wolfs- 
claw, the Adiantum Aureum, the Lunaria, Equife- 
tum, &c. 7 


3. Thofe whofe Seeds are not fo {mall as fir 
gly to be Invifible, but yet have an Imperfect or 
Stamineous Flower, #. e. {uch an one as is with- 
out the Petala, having only the Stamina and the 
Perianthium ; asHops, Hemp, Mercurialis, Net- 
tles, Docks, Sorrels, Arfefmart, Knot-grats, Pond- 
weed, Orach, Blite, Beet, Ladies Mantle, Gc. 


4. Such as have a Compound Flower, and emit 
a kind of White Juice or Milk, when their Stalks 
are cut, or their Branches broken off ; fuch as 
Lettuce, Sow-thiftle, Hawkweed, Dendelion, Suc- 
cory, Goats-beard, Nipplewort, &ec. 


5. Such as have a Compound Flower of a Dif- 
cous Figure, the Seed Pappofe, or winged with 
Down, but emit no Milk as the former do; as 
Colts-foor, Fleabane, Golden Rod, Ragweed, 


Groundfel, Cudweed, @e. 


6. The Herbe Capitate, or fuch whofe Flower 


folis compofed of many {mall long Fiftulofe or hols 


low Flowers gathered together in a round Button, 
covered with a 


Blue-Bottle, Knap- 


weed, Saw-worth, €c. , ; 
Thefe have all a Down adhering to their Seeds. 


9. The Corymbiferous Plants; which have a com- 
but their Seeds have no 


tween their Fleflay Bellies, defcends internally la-’ Down adhering .ta. them: The Reafon of the 
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Nite cab y tha ov anninn he onitore Corymbus ; of|Partitions; and after every Flower there {ucceeds 
Rage rh re Common Ox-bye, julually four Seeds ; fuch as Cynogloffa, or Hounds 
Lacie ede fie, Camomile, Tanfie, Mugwort,| Tongue, Wild Bugloffe, Vipers Buglofs, Comfrey, 


Scabions, Teafel, Eryngo’s, Gc. 


8. Plants with a perfedét Flower, and having 


Moule Ear, Scorpion Grafs, &c. 


12, The Suffrutices or Verticillate Plants: 


only one fingle Seed belonging to each fingle|Mr.Rzy, in his laft Edition of his Synopfis Me- 


Flower; fuch are Valerian, Corn-fallec, Agri-|thedica Stirp, Britann, 


mony, Burnet, Meadow Rue, Fumitory, &e. 


9. The Umbelliferous Plants, which have a Pen- 
tapetalous Flower, (i.e. one having jult 5 {mall 
Petala or Leaves,) and belonging to each fing'e 
Flower there are two Seeds lying naked and join- 
edtogether. They are called Usnbelliferous, be- 
caufe the Plant, with its Branches and Flowers, 
hath an‘Head like a Ladies Umbrel/a, which they 
call Umbela, 


This is a very large Genus of Plants, which 
therefore he thus {ubdivides into, 


. Such as have a broad flar Seed, almoft of the 
Figure of a Leaf, or which are-encompaffed 
round abour with fomething like Leaves ; as 
Cow-Parfnep, Wild and Garden Parfnep, 
Hogs Fennel, (Pucedanum,) &c. 


Lemad 
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. Sucy as have a longish Seed {welling out in 
the middle, and larger than the formers as 
Shepherds Needle, Cow-weed, Wild Cher- 
vil, Common Speignel or Meu, &c. 


. Such as have a fhorter Seed ; as Angelica 
and Alexanders, 


4. Such as have a Tuberous Root, as the Earth 
Nut, Kipper Nut, or Pig Nut, Water Dropwort, 
and Hemlock Dropwort. 


5. Such as havea {mall wrinkled channelled, or 
ftriated Seed ; as Stone Parfley, Water Par{- 
nep, Burnet, Saxifrage, Caraways, Smallage, 
Hemlock, Meadow Saxifrage, Sampire, Fen- 
nel, Rock Parfley, €3c. 


An 


. Such as have rongh, hairy, or briftly Seed ; 
as Mountain Stone Parfley, Wild Carrot, or 
Bird{seft, Hedge and Baftard Parfley, Hem 
lock, Chervil, Sea Parfnep. 


faith, The more certain 
Marks or Charadteriftick Notes of this kind of 
Plants are, That their Leaves grow by Pairs on 
their Stalks, one Leaf right againtt another, their 
Flower is Monoperalous, and ufually in the form 
of an Helmer or Hood, there fucceed four Seeds 
ufually to cach Flower, and which have no other 
Seed Veffel but the Perianthium : For thar Mark of 
their Flowers growing in Whirls about the Stalk, 
as they do in the Dead Nettle, Hore Hound, €8c. 
is not found in all Plants of this Genus. To this 
Head belong Mother of Thyme, Mint, Penny- 
Royal, Vervain, Wood Betony, Selfheal, Alehoof, 
Bugle, Scordium, Motherwort, €c. 


13. Such as have many naked Seeds (at leaft 
more than four) fucceeding their Flower, which 
therefore they call Poly/perme Plante Semine nudo, 
By naked Seeds, they mean fuch as are not inclu- 
ded in any Seed Pod, or Cafe, out of which they 
{pontaneoufly drop; bur fuch as either have noz 
thing at all covering their Seeds, or elfe drop off 
with their Covering upon them. Of this Kind are 
Pilewort, Crowfoot, Marth-Mallows, Avens, 
Stawberries, Cinquefoil, Tormentil, Meadow. 
{weer, €c. 


14. Bacciferous Plants, ot {uch as bear Berries 3 
as Briony, Dwarf, Honyfuckle, Burchers-broom, 
Solomon's Seal, Lilly of the Valley, Nightthade, 
Afparagus, Whorts or Whortle-berries, €e, 


15. Mdultifiliquous, or Corniculate Plants: of 
fuch as have after each Flower many diftin&, 
long, flender, and many times crooked Cafes, of 
Silique, in which their Seed is contained; and 
which, when they are ripe, open of them(felves, 
and ler the Seeds drop our: Of this Kind is the 
Common Houfleek, Orpine, Navelwort, or Wal- 
pennywort, Bearsfoor, Marfh Marigold, Colum 
bines, ec, 


16. Such as have a Monopetalous Flower, ei- 
ther Uniform or Difform, and after each Flower 


7. Such as have their Leaves entire and undivi-| 4 peculiar Veffel, or Seed Cafe, (befides the com- 
ded into Jags, @c, as Perfoliata, or Thorow-|mmon Calix) containing the Seed, and this often 


wax, Sanicle, the leaft Hares Ear, Se. 


divided or parted into many diftin&t Cells. Thefe 
by fome are called Vafculiferous Plants, fuch as 


10. The Stellate Plants, which are focalled, be-common Henbane, Marth Gentian, Bindweed, 


caufe their Leaves grow on their Stalks, at certain Throatwort, Rampions, Toad Flax, 
Intervals or Diftances, in the form of a Radiant|Yellow and Red Rattle, 
Star. Their Flowers are really Monopetalous, but bright. 


divided into four Segments, which look likeo 
many diftinét Perala, or four Leaves ; and each 
Flower is fucceeded by two Seeds which grow at 
the botrom of it. 


Of this Kind is Crofs. wort, or Mugweed, wirh|common 
Madder, Ladies Bedftraw, Woodruff, Clea.|Sauce alone, 


vers, &c. 


11, The Afperifolie, or Rough-leav’d Plants =|: 


They have their Leaves placed alternately, or-in 
no certain Order on their Stalks ; 


Fox Glove, 
ot Cock’s-comb, Eye- 


17. Such as have an uniform Tetrapetalous 
Flower, but bear their Seeds in Oblong Siliquous 
Cafes; as your Stock-gilliflower, Wall-flower, 
Whitloe Grafs, Fack by the Hedge, or 
common Muttard, Charlock or Wild 
Muftard, Radith, Wild Rocket, Ladies Smock, 
Scurvy-grafs, Woad, &c. 


18. Vafculiferous Plants, with a feemingly Te- 


they have a trapetalous Flower, but of an Anomalous or Un- 


Monopetalous Flower cut or divided into fivelcertain Kind: For this Flower, tho’ it be deeply 


divided 
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divided in four Segments, 
talous, and falls otf all rogerher in one; fuch as 
Speedwell of Fluellin, Wild Poppy, Yellow Pop- 
py, Loofe Strife, Sputge, and Plantain, (accord- 


ing to Mr. Ry.) 


19. Leguminous Plants, (or fuch as beat Pulfe}) 
with a Papilisnaceous Flower. “Theit Flower is 
Difform, and ‘almoft ih the Forth of a Butterfly 
and Wings expanded, (whence the Name Papzlio- 
naceous,) confifting of four parts, joined together 
at the Edges; thefe are Peafe, Vetches, Tares, 
Tentils, Beans, “Liquorice, Birdsfoot, Ttefoil, 
Reftharrow, ec. 


50, Vafculiferaus 
Flower. “Thele, as the 16th and 18th Kind, have 
beGides the common Calyx or Cup of the Flower, 
a peculiar ‘Cafe containing the Seed, and their 
Flower confifting of 5 Leaves; fuch as Maiden 
Pinks, Campions, St. Fobn's-Wort, Male Pim- 
pernel, Chickweed, Cranebill, Flax, Primrofe, 
Periwinkle, Centory, Wood ‘Sorrel, Marfh Tre- 
foil, &c. 


21, Planté witha true Bulbous Root. A Bul- 
bous Root confifts of but one round Ball orHead, 
out of whole lower Part or Bafis there go many 
Fibres ot, Strings to keep it firm in the Earth. 
"The Plants of this Kind, when the firft appear, 
‘ come up with but oné Leaf, and the Leaves are 
“nearly approaching to thofe of the Grafs Kind of 

Plants, for they have no Foot-ftalk, and are long 
and flender: The Seed Vefféls are divided into 
three Partitions ; their Flower is ufually Hexa- 
petalous, or feemingly divided into fix Leaves or 
Segments; fuch as Garlick, Daffodil, Hyacinth, 
Saffron, ©. 

22. Such as have their Roots approaching to a 
Bulbous Form. 
one Leaf, and in Leaves, Flowers, and Roots, re- 
femble the true Bulbous Plants; fuch as Flower de 
Lis, Cuckoo-pint, Orchis, Broom Rape, Baftard 
Hellebore, Tway-blade, Winter-green, @c. 


23. Culmiferous Plants, with a Grafly Leaf, and 
an Imperfect Flower. Culmiferous Plants are 
{uch as have a {mooth hollow jointed Stalk, with 
one long fliarp-pointed Leaf at each Joint, encom- 
paffing the Stalk, and fer on without any Foot- 


Thefe emir at fir coming up bur 
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is yet really Monope- jany Metal, or fuch like running. Matter, whieh 


will afterwards harden, ‘is caft. # 
PLAT-Baftion; See Baftion,. sri.) 
PLAT- Band, in Architecture;isa Square- Mould 
which terminates ‘the Architecture: of the Dortck: 
Order, or the. Fafcia which paffeth immediately 
under the Triglyphs, and ferves for the! fame Ule 
inthis Order, as tHe Cymatium in thelothers, . It 
is alfo the Fafcia of the Chambranles: And the 
fame Name is alfo atrributed.to divers other 
Members of Architecture, which are defticute of 


)} Ornament, having<only a certain, Breadth with- 


| 


Plants, ‘witha Pentapetalous\pared ov the Ramparts for the raifing of a Bar- 


our much Projecture. (ih 
PLATES, a Term in Heraldry. See Balls, 
PLATEPORM, ‘in Fortification, -is ai Place prea 


tery of Cannon; or it is the whole Piece of 
Fortification raifed in a re-entring Angle. See 
Battery. é : 
PLATFORM, in Architeéture, is a Row of 
Beams that fupport the Timber. Work of a Roof; 
and lie on the top of the Wall, where the Enta-+ 
blature ought to be raifed. Alfo a kind of Ter- 
rafs Walk, or even Floor on the Top of 'a Build+ 
ing; from whence we may take a fair Profpect 
of the adjacent Gardens or Fields... So an Edificé 
is faid to be covered with a Platform, when it hath 
rio Arched Roof. ; 
PLATFORM, of Orlop, in a Man of War, is 
a Place on the Lower Deck of her,, abaft the 
Main Maft, and round abour the Main Capitan; 
where, in the Time of Service, Provifion is to 
take care of the Wounded Men; ‘tis between the 
Main Maft and the Cock- pit. ; 
PLATISMA, is a broad Linen-cloth put upon 
Sores. 
PLATONICK Bodies. See Regular Bodies, . 
PLATTOON, corruptly from the French Word 
Pelaton, is a {mall Square Body.of Mufqueteers; 
fach as is ufually drawn out of a Battalion of 
Foot, when they form the Hollow) Square to 
ftrengthen the Angles; and the Granadeers aré 
generally thus pofted. 
PLATTS in a Ship, are flat Ropes made of 
Rope-yatn, and weaved one over another; their 
Ule is to fave the Cable from Galling in the 
Haufe, or to wind about the Flukes of the An- 
chors to fave the Pendant of the Fore-fheet from 
galling againft rhem. 
PLAYNT, in Law, is the propounding, or ex- 
hibiting of any Action Real or Perfonal in Wri- 


alk: Their Sced is contained within a Chaffy|ting ; and the Party making this Playne, is called 


Husk ; fuch as Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, and 
molt Kinds of Graffes. 


24. Plants with a Graffy Leaf, but not Culmi- 
ferous, with an Imperfect or Staminous Flower ; 
as Cyprefs Graffes and Ruthes, Cats Tail, Burr 
Reed, @e. 


25. Plants whofe Place of Growth is uncer- 
tain and various, but chiefly Water Plants, as the 
Water Lilly, Water Millfoil, Water-wort, Pepper- 
gra(s, Moufe-tail; Milkwort, Dodder, Se. 


There is alfo another ufual Divifion of Plants 
into Trees, Frutices or Shrubs, Suffrutices and Herbs ; 
but this is rather Popular and Vulgar, than Juft 
and Philofophical. 


The Party Plaintiff. 

PLEA, in Law, fignifies that which either Party 
alledgeth for himfelf in Court, and are either 
Pleas of the Crown, or Common-Pleas; Pleas of the 
Crown, are all of them Suits in the King’s Name, 
againft Offences Committed againft his Crown and 
Dignity, or againft his Crown and Peace; and 
thofe feem to be Treafons, Felonies, Mi(fprifions 
of either; and AZathem, Common Pleas be thofé 
thar are held between Common Perfons, yet by 
the former Definitions, they muft comprifé ali 
other, tho’ the King be a Party. Plea may farther 
be divided into as many Branches as A€tion 3 
which fee, for they fignify all one. 

Then there is a Foreign Plea, whereby Matte 
is alledged in any Court, that may be tried) by 
another. 


PLEADINGS, in Law, aré all the Sayings of 


PLASM, the fame with a Mould in which] the Parties to Suits after the Count or Declarations 


os 
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enna 
to Wit; whatever is contained in the Bar, Repli- PLINTH; Pallaiio calls the Orle; and Blondelt 
cation, and Rejoynder, and not in the Count it the Abacus. The Word is alfo ufed for a like 
felf; and therefore Defaults in the Matter of the/ Member about the Capital of a Pillar; but then 
Count, are not comprifed within Mifpleading, or ‘tis called always the Plinth of the Capital, and 
infufficient Pleading, but only Mifpleading, ot in-lis placed jult above the Echinus in the Dorick, 
fufficient Pleading, committed in the Bar, Repli-jand above the Ovolo, or quarter Round, in the 
cation, or Rejoynder. other Orders. 
PLEDGES, in Common Law, are Sureties,| PLOW, is an Inftrament made of Box or Pear- 
either real. or formal, which the Plaintiff finds to)tree, ufed by Seamen to take the Height of the 
profecute his Suit. Sun or Stars, in order to find the Latitude: It ad- 
PLEGIIS acquietandis, is a Writ thar lies for| mits of the Degrees to be very large, and is much 
a Surety, againft him for whom be is Surety, ifjefteemed by many Artifts. 
he pay not the Money at the Day. PLUMB-Line, the fame with Perpends- 
PLEIADES, the fame with thofe even Stars in| cular, 
the Neck of the Bull, which are ufually thus called, BLUMBUM uftum, is a Compofition of twa 
PLENA foris fattura, © plena vita. See For-| Parts of Lead melted in a Pot or Crucible, with 
feiture, one Part of Sulphur then added to it, and kept 
PLENARTY, in Law, is when a Benefice is o'er the Fire till they be burnt all our; the Mat- 
full direétly contrary to Vacation, which fignifies,ter will then be turned into a Black Powder, 


the being void of a Benefice. which they properly call by this Name Plambum 
PLENITUDE, is whena Man has to much Uftum. 
Blood ; the fame with Plethora. PLUME, is the Term ufed by Botanifts for 


PLEONSAMUS, is a Figure in Di(courfe,|that Part of the Seed of a Plant, which in its 
whet a Word not neceffary is added, to exprefs Growth becomes the Trunk ; tis inclofed in two 
a Vehemency in us, anda greaterCertainty in the {mall Cavities formed in the Lobes for its Recep- 
Thing ; as when we fay, I faw it with thefe Eyes:|tion ; and is not like the Radicle, an entire Body, 
Here, /aw it, is really enough in Grammar, but] but divided at its loofe End into divers Pieces, alk 
with thefe Eyes, is added, to thew both the Cer-|clofely bound together like a Bunch of Feathers ; 
tainty of the Fact, and our Zeal and Vehemence| whence Dr.Grew very properly gives it the Name 


in afferting it. of Plume. In Corn it is that Part, which, after 
PLEROTICA are Medicines that breed Flefh,}the Radicle is thot forth, thoots out towards the 
and fill up Wounds. fmaller End of the Seed, and therefore is by fome 


PLETHORA, when there’s mote good Blood|called the Acrofpire. 
than is requifite : It happens either to the Veffels,| PLURIES, is a Writ that goeth out in the 
when they are ftretch’d out, and cannot hold all;|third Place, after two former Writs that had no 
or to the Strength, for fometimes, tho’ the Veftels| Effect : For firft the Original Capias iffues, and if 


be not ovet full, the Strength is over-loaded. that {peed not, then goeth out the disas, and if 
PLEVIN, in Common Law, fignifies a War- that alfo fails, then the Pluries. 
rant, or Affurance, See Replevin. PNEUMATICK Engine, the fame with the 


PLEURA, is the Skin or Membrane which| dir Pump. 
covets the Infide of the Thorax, adhering to the PNEUMATOCELE, is a Windy Rupmre; 
Ribs. when the Skin of the Scrotum is diftended with 

PLEURITIS, a Pleurifie, is an Inflammation of} Wind. 
the Membrane Pleura, and the Intercoftal Mufcles, PNEUMATODES, is a fhort Breathing. 
attended with a continual Fever, and Stitches in PNEUMATONIPHALUS, is a Swelling in 
the Side, Difficulty of Breathing, and fometimes the Navel, got by Wind. 

Spitting of Blood; and ir’s either a true Pleurifie,| PNEUMATOSIS, is the Generation of Animal 
as this which we have defcribed, or a Baftard|Spirits, whicb is performed in the Cortical Sub- 
Pleurifie, whofe Symptoms are not fo violent, and|ftance of the Brain ; the little Arteries there are 
in {ome Things different from the former. emptied, and the Spirits diftil, which after they 

PLEXUS ‘choroides feems to hang over the Pi-\are come as far as the Middle of the Brain, they, 
neal Glandule, as it were over a Butcon. Ir is|Actuate and Invigorate all the Nerves. 
an admirable Contexture of {mall Arteries in the] PODAGRA. vd. Arthritis, The Gour in the 
Brain like a Net. + Feet. 

PLEXUS Nervofus, is when two or three Nerves POETICAL, Rifing and Setting of the Stars: 
meet together, and jur out. This is peculiar to the Ancient Poetical Writers, 

PLEXUS reticularis, Vid. Choroidese for they refer the Rifign and Setting of the Stars, 

PLICA, is an Epidemical Difeafe in Poland ,|always to that of the Sun; and accordingly make 
when their Hairs grow together like a Cow’s Tail ;|rhree Sorts of Poetical Rifing and Setting, Cofmi- 
befides, they areCrooked-back’d, have loofe Joints,|ca/, Acronical, (or as fome write it, Acronyéal,) 
it wrenches theit Limbs, and loofens them, breeds|and Heliacal, See thofe Words. 

Lice, with other Symptoms. POINT, a Point in Geometry, is that which 

PLINTHUS, or Péintiis, in Architecture, is]is fuppofed to have no manner of Dimenfions, but 
taken for that Square Member which ferves as a|to be Indivifible in every refpect. 

Foundation to the Bafe of a Pillar: Bur Vitruvius) The Ends or Extremites of Lines are Posnts. 
calls the upper part, or Abacus of the'Tufean Pil- If a Point be fuppofed to be moved any way, it 
lar, a Plinth, becaule it refembles a {quare Ti'e. | will by it Motion de{cribe a Line. 

‘Moreover, the fame Denomination is fome-]| POINT Blank, a Term in Gunnery, fignifye 
times attributed to a thick Wall, wherein there|ing that a Shot or Bullet goes directly forward to 
are two or three Rows of Bricks advanced in|the Mark, and doth not move ina Curve as Bombs 
form of a Plat-band, This and highly elevated Random Shots de. POINT 
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POINT, in Navigation, fignifies 11 Degrees Poles, or parallel ro fottie one of the Hour 
15 Minutes, or one 32d Part of the Compafs:|that thie Pole is neither elevated above, nor de- 
The half of which is 5 Degrees 38 Minutes; which|preffed below the Plane, therefore the Dyal cari 
they call a Half Point; and the half of this,|have no Centre, and confequently its Sei/e, Sub- 
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which is 2 Degrees 49 Minutes, they call a Quar- 
zer Point. 

The Seamen alfo call the Extremity of any Pro- 
montory (which is a Piece of Land running out) ; 
into the Sea) a Point ; which is of much the fame In a Dire&t Polar Dial, the Hour Lines mutt 
Senfe with them as the Word Cape. be drawn all patallel to the Hour Line of 

They fay two Points of Land are one in ano- Twelve. 
ther, when they are fo ina Right Line one againft} The Style may be either a ftrair Pin fer up- 
another, as that the Innermolt is hindered from|right, or a Wyer made to lie parallel to ché 
being feen by the Ourermoft. Plane, and muft ftand over the Hour-Line of 

POINT of Conccurfe, in Opticks, is that Point| Twelve. Ip 
where the Vifual Rays, being reciprocally incli- The Length of the Plane may be taken’ in any 
ned, and fufficiently prolong’d, ineet together, are Inches; or Parts of Inches, reckoning the Inch to 
‘anited in the middle, and crofs the Axis. ‘This be divided into 10, or 100 Equal Parts. 

Point is moft ufually called the Focus; and fome- 
times the Point of Convergence: 

POINT of Concurrence, a Fermin Perfpective. ; 
See Principat Point. As the Tangent of the Hour-Line 4 or §, is to 

POINT of Divergence, See Virtual Focus. to thé Logarithm of their Diftance from the Me- 

POINT of Incidence, in Opticks, is that Point|tidian in Inches and Parts. 
on the Surface of a Gla(s, or other Body on which So is the Radius, to the Height of the Style in 
any Ray of Light falls: And. as fome alfo word| Inches and Parts. 
themfelves, That Point of the Glafs, which a Ray 
parts from, after its Refraction, ahd when ‘tis re- 
turning into the Rare Medium again. 

POINT of Inflexion of a Curve. See Inflexion. — 

POINT Principal, a Term in Perfpective. See 
Principal Point, 

POINT Senfible, according to Mr. Lock, is 

the leaft Particle of Matter or Space which we 
can difcern ; and to the fharpeft Eyes, is feldom| 
lefs than thitry Seconds of a Circle, whereof the 
Eye is the Centre. 
POINTING the Cable, is when the Strands 
‘about two Foot from the End are untwifted, in 
order to make Sinnet of the Rope-yarn, and then 
ro lay them one over the other again, making it 
lefs towards the End, where all is made faft toge- 
ther with a Piece of Marlin, the Defign of which 
is partly to keep the Cable from raveling out, bur 
chiefly that norie of the Cable may be cut off, and 
Stole away. 

POINT In, when two Piles are born in a Coat 
of Arms, fo as to have their Points meet together 
im any partof the Efcutcheon. They fay, He bed- 
xeth two Piles in Point. 

POINTS in Heraldry, are feveral Places in an ‘ ; 
Efcurcheon, diverfly named according to their Add the Logarithm of the itats 2.978151 
Siniarion. See the Word Efcuecheon. from the Meridian 600 Poles — : 


file, atid Hour Lines, are parallel, This there- 
fore will be an Horizontal Dyal to thofe who live 
under the Eguator or Line, 


Then for the Height of the Style, fay, 


For the Hour-Lines ; fay, 


As the Radits is to the Logarithm of the Styles 
Height, in Parts of Inches. 

So is the Tangent of any Hour-Line, to the Lo- 
garithm of the Diftance thereof from the Meri- 
dian Line. 6 

Example, 


Suppofe your Polar Plane be 12 Inchés lofg, 
and it be required to put on all the Hour-Lines 
from 7 in the Morning unto 5 in the Afternoon. ; 

Here you have 5 Hours and 6 Inches on either 
Side of the Meridian ; and before you work the 
Operation, the Hours and Inches niuft be reduced 
intro Degrees or Parts, allowing for every Hour 
or Inch 15 Degrees, or 100 Parts, fo youll have 
75 Degrees, and 600 Parts. 


Then for the Styles Herght. 


To the Ar, Co. of the Tangent 73° $ F 
—§Hous) —- —- — — } o.428053 
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Sam = the Logarithm of the peor eer 


Height, 161 Parts. —  — 
Ean rie nour; which fee under 8 
if that Word. 


POINT in Point, 


POINTS of Station, in Aftronomy, ate thofe 

Degrees of the Zodiack, in which a Planet feems 
to ftand quite ftill, and not to move at all. 
_ POLAR Circles, are two Circles fuppofed to 
be drawn parallel to the EquinoGial or Equator, 
thro’ 23 Degrees 36 Minures Diftance from the 
Polar Points; and that about the North-Pole is 
called the Ardick Circle, and the other about the 
South-Pole, the Antardick Circle, becaufe oppofite 
to the former. 

POLAR Dyals, are thofe whofe Plane are pa-f 
rallel to fome Great Circle that paffes thro’ the 


——— 


EOINT Cainpion, All Abatements of Ho- 
That is, 1 Inch, and 61 Parts of an Inch. 


For the Hours Diftance from the Meridian. 


To the Log of thé Stiles Heig. 16x Prs. 7.206204 
Add the Tang. 15° (for the 1ft Hour) 9.428052 
Surh = Radius == Logarithm of 2 , 634256 

the Hours Diftance = 43 Parts — aii 


cee eT 


After the fame manner may you find the other 
Hours Diftance from the Meridian. 


Then 
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Then draw them in a ‘Table thus : 


ane Pee tepeeneles af ]y 
ie | Houts. | the Poles. , Tene 
[H. H.[{ G. M.° [Inch Parts! 
Nes epee 00 00 «}.4 00.00 
} IIendig brs1$. 00 OO 43 
LO fr 30 00 co. «(63 
Qe ep. git gar) 8 ggisiog Pie6l 
fy 8-4 |) .60 00 2% “F9 
Tes. tS OO B60 
6. 6 90 00, },_ Infinit 
Ne To projedt the Dyal. é 


Fir Draw.on the Plane the. Meridian Line A B, 


which crofs at Right Angles with 4 Q, the 


equator :. Then.from ¢, the Interfection ,of, the 
Meridian and the eAdquator, {et off thole Parts from 


the Table both ways, and thro, thefe, Points draw 
Lines) parallel. to A.B, (or the Hour-Line of. 12,) 
thofe fhall be the Hour-Line I required. 


POLAR Pyojeétion, is a Reprefentation of the 
Earth, ot of the Heavens, projected on the Plane 
of one of the Polar Circles. 

POLARITY, is the Property of the Magnet, 
or of a Piece of Oblong Iron touch’d by a Mag- 
net, to point coward the Poles of the World. 

POLE, in Meafuring, is the fame with Perch 
or Red, or as fome call it, Lugg. By our Statute. 
Law, (Ann, 35 Eliz. Cap. 6.) this Meafure. is,a 
Length of 16 Feet and an half, bur it varies by 
the Ulage of fome Countries, being in fome Places 
of 18 Feet, which they call Woodland Meafure } 
in fome'Places of 21 Feet, which is called Church 
Meafure, (7. e. of fuch Lands as did or do belong 
to the Church ; ), and in others of 24 Feet,*and this 
is called Fore/? Meafure, 

POLE, ,in Mathematicks,,is a Point 90 De- 
grees diftant from the Plane of any Circle, and 
in a.Line perpendicularly ere@ted in its: Centre ; 
which Line is.called the Axis. And from this 
Polar Point may Circles be defcribed on the 
Globe or Sphere, as they/are on the Plane from 
their Centre. . ‘ : 

POLE Star, is a Star in the Tail of the Lit- 
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16 Seconds every ro Yeats: Therefore having at 
any time this Star’s Right Afcenfion, and the Right 


':|Afcenfion of the Sun, (both intime,) if you Sub- 


tract the latter from the former, (adding 24 Hours 
to the Right Afcenfion of the Pole Star when it is 


|lefs than. the Sun’s,) the Remainder will be the 
"| Time when the Pole Star'is in the Meridian. Then 


hang up two ‘Strings and Plummets between the 
Pole Star and your Eye, and you will have atrue 


» | Meridian Line, which will be of great Ufe to recti= 
* |fiea Clock or Watch. And you may find rhe Me- 


tidian very nicely, if inftead of the Strings above 


_|mentioned, you’ ufe'the Sights of a good Circum- 


ferenter,, or other Surveying Inftrument. 
Some Perfons have been might apt to imagine; 
| That the Height or’ Elevation of the Pole, and 


, |alfo the Pofition of: the Circles of the Heavens, in 


refpect of thofe'on the Earth, hath much changed 
and varied: But Mr. Caffini is doubtlefs right in 
his Affertion, Thatthére is no juft Ground for any 
fach-Surmifé: “And thar all the Diffetence which 
we find now in the Latitudes of Places, €¥c. in ree 
{pect of the Ancient Accounts, arifes from the 
former Obfervations ‘not being well made ; as in- 
deed’ we may judge they cannot haye been, fince 


}they had no fuch good Initruments to do it withal, 


as the Modern Aftronomers have. ~ : 
“Yet he thinks it very probable, that there may 


|be fome little Variation in the Height of the Pole, 


in one and the fame Place ; .bur this not exceeding 


* |two Minutes, “and which will in’ Procefs of Time 
{quite vanifh, after ‘tis arrived to its highe& Diffe- 


rence, Vid. Memoires de Mathemat. © de Phyfique, 
July, 1693. °" 

POLE of aGlafs (in Opticks) is ‘the thickeft 
part of a Convex, but the thinneft of a Concave 


. |Glafs, and if the Glafs be truly ground, will be 


exactly in the middle of its Surface: This is {ome- 
times called,’ The Vertex of the Glafs. ; 
POLES of the World, are two Points in the Axis 


Jof the «Aiguator, each 90 Degrees diftant from 


its Plane ; one pointing North, which therefore is 
called, The North or Arétick Poles the other South. 
ward, which therefore is called, The South or An- 
tarGick Pole. . 

Whether any People live directly under rhe Pole 
or not, is a Queftion; but Mr. Halley hath proved, 
That the Solfticzal Day, under the Pole, is as hot 
as under the Equinoctial, when the Sun is Verti- 
cal to them, or in their Zenith ; becaufe for all 
the 24 Hours of that Day under the Pole, the 
Sun’s Beams are inclined to the Horizon with an 
Angle of 23-4 Degrees : Whereas under the Equi- 
noctia], tho’ he become Vertical, yer he fhines no 
more than 12 Hours, and is abfent 12 Hours: 
And befides, for 3 Hours 8:Minutes of that 12 
Hours he is above the Horizon there, he is not fo 


‘lmuch Elevated as under the Pole, 


POLES of the Ecliptick are Points in the Solfti- 
tial Colure 23 Degr- 30 Minut. diftant from the 
Poles of the World; and thro’ thefe all Circles of 
Longitude in ‘the Heavens do: pals, as the Hour 
Circles do thro’ the Poles of the Aquator. 

To find the Pole of any Circle. Seé Spherick 
Geometry. : 


POLEMICAL, 


isa Word ufed in reference to 


tle Bear, (a Conftellation of 7 Stars, which is cal-!that part of Theology which relates to Controver- 
led Cynofura,) and is very near the exact North Pole |fie ; which becaufe of the Wars, Jars, and Squab- 
of the World. The righr Afcenfion of this Pole bles, that ufually arife abour Controverted Points, 
Star for this Year, 1700, is o Hours 35 Minutes|js called Polemical Divinity, 

o Seconds of Time; and it increafes 1 Minute ‘ 


“POLICY 


POLICY of Affuxance, is a Form of Security;;thake twice as many Right ones, except fotir, as 
mentioned in 43 Eliz. cap. 12, 14; and al-|the Figure hath Sides, 
io in 14 Car. 2. cap.23. and given by a ceftain ‘ 
Society of Men fortned into a kind of Corpora- Thus, if the Pohgon have fix Sides, (as in the 
tion, to any Perfon to Infure the fafe Return of Figure above) the double of thar is 125 fromi 
the whole or any part of a Ship; to Infure Houfes; whence take 4, there remains 8. I fay; that all 
againft Fire; fo that if they are burnt down,}the Angles b, c, d,e, f, 2; of that Polygon taken to- 
they fhall be Rebuilt at the proper Charge of! gether, are equal to 8 Right Angles. 
the Infurers; and to Infure Mens Lives in Of- 
fices when they have paid great Sums for the! For the Polygon having 6 Sides, is divided into 
fame; and laftly, to Infure to Perfons paying fo 6 Triangles; and the 3 Angles of each, by 1.¢ 32 
much Money at once, or becoiming conftant Con-| Excl. are equal to 2 Right ones ; fo that all the 
tribucors to the Cffice or Society of Affurance, a|Angles together make 12 Right ones: But each 
Remainder of fo much Money after the faid Con-|of thefe Triangles hath one Angle in the Point 4 
tributor or Subfcribet’s Death. This Policy of|and by it they compleat the Space round the faid 
Affurance is under the Seal of the Office, and Point ; and all the Angles about a Point are known 
entitles the Perfon Benefitted by it, to make good]to be equal to 4 Right ones; wherefore thofe 4 
his Claim according to the Tenor of the Arti-|taken from 12, leave 8, the Sum of the Right 
cles or By-Laws of that Society of which he|Angles of the Hexagon. 

‘was a Member. 


So that "tis plain, the Figure hath twice as 
POLLUX, a fix’d Star in the Twins, of the|many Right Angles, as it hath Sides, except 4. 

Second Magnitude, whofe Longicude is 108 De-|Q. E. D. 

grees 47 Minutes, Laritudé 6 Degrees 38 Mi- 


nutes. 
; is equal to a Rectangled Triangle, one of whofe 
POLY ACOUSTICKS, are Inftruments contri-| Legs fhall be the Radius of the Circle, and the 
ved to Multiply Sounds, as Multiplying. glaffes or| other the Perimeter (or Sum of all the Sides) of 
Polyfcopes do Images of Objects. the Polygon. 


Every Polygon circumfcribed about a Circle, 


POLYEDRON, the fame with Polyhedron. 


POLYGON, a Term in Geometry, fignifying 
in the general any Figure of many Sides and 
Angles; tho’ no Figure is called by that Name, 
unlefs it have more than four or five Sides. 


And if all the Sides and Angles be equal, then, 
‘tis called a Regular Polygon, | 


For its Superficial Content, fee Area, 


Every Polygon may be divided into as many: 
Triangles as it hath Sides. 


Lee 


If you take a Point, as 4, any where within 
the Polygon, and from thence draw Lines to every} 
Angle, ab, ac, ad, &c. for they fhall make as} 
many Triangles as the Figure hath Sides. 


The Angles of any Polygon taken rogether, will} 


POL | POL 


< Let the Line F A be CrORR OF L ACR Y TIL 


equal to Radius fb, and 
to ic at Right Angles 
draw the Infinite Line 
ABCD, &c. out of 
- which take Ab = to 
al i oa “Oa MI & ah, bBoehb, Bi= 
baand32C=sc, &e: 
So that the whole Line 
ABCDEA, may be 
equal to the whole 
af Compafs or Perimeter 
{M1 of the Polygon abcd 

: ea, 


The Perimeter of every Polygon circum({cribed 
abeut a Circle, is greater than the Circumfe- 
rence of that Circle; and the Perimeter of « 
every Polygon in{cribed is lefs. 


Hence, 


A Circle is equal to a Right Angled Triangle, 
whofe Bafe is the Circumference of the Circle 
and its Height the Radius of it. 


For this Triangle will be leffer than any Poly- 
gon confcribed, and greater than any infcribed, 
Alfo draw FE pa- (becaufe the Circumference of the Circle, which 
rallel to AAs fo that|is the Bafe of the Triangle, is greater than the 
- 2 all the Perpendiculars|Compa's of any infcribed :) Therefore it will be 
faites fief FA, Fi, FR, Ge. may equal to the Cercle. For if this Triangle be grea- 
Be i BER SS equal to the Radius| ‘et than any thing that is bigger than the Circle, 
fh, fi, &e. and leffer than any thing that is leffer than the 
Circle; it follows, that it muft be equal to the 

*Tis then plain, That 


he Circle. 
: ‘ste, the Triangle A F B 
: will be equal to the 


. 
° 
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This is called the Quadrature or Squaring of the 
Triangle af b in the|€*7sles that is, to find a Right-lined Figure equal 
Polygon and the Ata Circle ; upon this Suppofition, That the Bafis 
BFC =A bf, al-|given, isequal to the Circumference of the Circle, 
; fo the A CFD = Ajbut actually to find the Right Line equal to the 
i186 ep € d &c. So that all| Circumference of a Circle, is not yer difcovered 


| Recs 2: thefe Triangles taken Geometrically. 
ree together, will be equal 
a tee to all thefe in the Poly. 
“ley gon, or to the whole 
a Polygon. 


Bur thé A F AA is 

equal to all the 5 Tri- 

“-{™ angles within the Paral- 

lels ; becaufe drawing 

oe the Lines B F, C F, 

ae oe D F, &c. The A FAB, 

| will be equal to the 4 

j FAB; the AFCB 
= A FCB, &c. 


Wherefore the Tri- 
angle FAA is equal to 
the Polygon, which was 
to be proved. 


ristahocae! 
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To infcribe any Polygon in a Circle. 
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Hence every Regular Polygon is equal to a Reé- 
angle Triangle, one of whofe Legs is the Pe- 
rimeter of the Polygon, and the other a Per- 
pendicular drawn from the Centre to one of} 
the Sides of the Polygon. 


COROLLARY IL. 


is 


: : ; ' Divide ab, the Diametér of the Circle, into as 
| rcum{cribed about a Circle H : Mek 
ee cieee a a ep vaieis infers many equal Parts.as the Polygon is to have Sides ; 
bed, is lefs than the Circle, as is manifett ; (viz. 5.) and then yi the Length of Fiat whole 
becaufe the thing containing, isalways greater Liainctsr mane eee ris intereeMe ee ore 
han the thing contained. above, as in z ; and Jay a Kuler from z thro &, 
ee . _Hfecond Divifion of the Diameter, which will find 
below the Point p. So is the Chord a p the Side of 
the Po/ygon required ; which here is a Pentagon. 
POLYGON, 


rane) 


POLYGON Exterior, in Fortification, is the 
Diftance of one Point of a Baftion from the Point 
of another, reckoned all round the Work. 

POLYGON Interior, is the Diftance between 
the Centres of any two Baftions, reckon’d all round 
as before. Eat 

POLYGONAL Numbers, are fuch as are the 
Sums or Aggregates of Series of Numbers in A- 
rithmetical Progreffion, beginning with Unity ; 
and fo placed, that they reprefent the Form of a 
Polygon, Thus, 


I 3 6 


are Triangular Numbers, becaufe they are the 


Aggregates of a certain Number of Points placed | 


in the Form of Triangles, c. 


TRA MRO oS. 


are Quadrangular Numbers, &e. ; 
- POLYGRAM, is a Geometrical Figure confift- 
ing of many Lines, 
~ POLYHEDROUS Figure, in Geometry, is a 
Solid contained under or confifting of many Sides 5 
which, if they are Regular Polygons, all Similar 
and Equal, and the Body be infcribable within 
the Surface of the Sphere, ‘tis then called a Regular 
Body. See that Word. 

POLYNOMIAL, or Mulsinomial Roots, in Ma- 
thematicks, are fuch as are compofed of many 
Names, Parts, or Members ; as, 


heb te d-lse. 


In Philof. Tranf. N. 230. you have a curious 
‘Method of raifing an Infinite Multinomial to any 
Given Power; or of extracting any Given Root 
out of fuch Power: Which was difcovered from 
Sir [faac Newton's Theorem for raifing a Binomial 


to any Given Power, or Extracting the Root of 


the fame, by that Ingenious and Excellent Alge- 
braift Mr. Abr. de Moivre. 
POLYPETALOUS Flower, is the Term in Bo- 


tany for the Flower of a Plant which confifts of 


more than Six diftinct Flower-leaves fet round to 
form it and which fall off fingly. 

POLYPUS, is a Swelling in the Hollow of the 
Noftrils, and is Two-fold ; either like a Tent, and 
then it goes by the general Name of Sarcoma; or 
fuch an one that has a great many diftinct 

‘Branches or Feet, which extend either to the Out- 
fide of the Nofe, or the Infide of the Mouth. 
Their Colour is White, oftentimes Reddifh, and 
fometimes Black and Livid. 

Excrefcencies of this Nature happen not only in 
the Noftrils, but fometimes in the Heart, and in 
the Cavities of the thicker Membrane of the Brain. 
Blanchard. 

-POLYSCOPES, or Multiplying Glaffes, arefuch 
as reprefent to the Eye one Object as many. 

POLYSPASTUM, a Term in Mechanicks, the 
fame with the Trochlea or Pully. 


.POLYSPERMZ Plante, are fuch Herbs or 
Plants as have more than Four Seeds fucceeding 


rived to his Pofterity. 


POM 


each Flower, and this without any certain Order 
or Number. 


Thefe Mr. Ray makes to be a difting kind of 


| Herbs, calling them Herbe femine nudo Poly/perme : 


Where by Semine nudo he means fuch Seeds as 
do not pur off, {pontaneoufly the Inreguments or 
Coverings which they either have, or appear. to 


have, but fall covered with it from the Mother- 
’ Plant. 


'Thefe kind 
forts. 


of Lethe Hemi itidesnante 42 wo 


I. Such as have a Calyx or Perianthium to their 


| Flower ; and this confifting either of, 


1. Three Leaves, the Flower alfo being Tripe- 
talous, or having but. Three Leaves: As, the 
Plantago Aquatica, and the Sagittaria, both 

- Water-Plants. 

Or where the Flower is Polypetalow, and the 
Calyx falling together with the Flower; as 
in the Chelidonium minus; or remaining af- 
ter the Flower is dropt, as in the Hepatica 
Mobilis. 


2. Five Leaves; in fome Deciduous with the 
Flower, asin the Ranunculus, In others Pe- 
rennial, as in the Helleborus niger ferulaceus 5 
or Annual, as in the Flos Adonis. 


3. Right Leaves ; as the Malva and Alcea. 

4. Ten Leaves ; as the Carrophylla, Fragrariay 
Pentaphyllum, Tormentilla, Argentina, Althea, 
and Pentaphyloides. 


II. Such as have no Calyx or Perianthium ; as 


the Clematis, Pilipendula, Ulmaria, Anemone Nex 


morum, Pulfatilla, &c, 


- POMIFEROUS Herbs, are (according to Mr. 
Ray) fuch as have the largeft of Fruit of any Plants 
whatever, and this covered with a thick hard 
Rind or Bark; by which they are diftinguifhed 
from the Bacciferous Herbs, which only have 4 
thin Skin over the Fruir.: .- . 

Thefe kind of Plants have a naked Monopeta- 


lous Flower,. divided into Five Jaggs or Partitions, 
and growing.on the top of the fucceeding Fruit. 
And thefe either are, 


1, Capreolate, or creeping along the Ground, & Ch 
by means of their Tendrils, (Capreolz) as the 
Cucurbita, Melo, Cucumis, Cepo, Belfamina, 
Anguria, and Colocynthis, Or, 


4, Without Capreoli or Tendrils ; as the Cucur= 
bita Clypeata, or Melo-Cepo, Clypeiformts. 


POMIFEROUS Trees, fee Trees) ate fuch as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, and 
their Fruit in the Form of an Apple or Pear. 

POMPHOLIGODES, Urine with many Bub- 
bles upon it ; which are frequent, if the Body be 
puft up or painted. Blanchard. 1 

POMUM Adami, is a Protuberance in the Fore- 
fide of the Throat ; fo called, becaufe ‘tis foolifhly 
thought a piece of, the Apple ftuck in Adam's 
Throat, as part of his Punifhment, and hence de- 
Blanchard, 
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POP amok. 


PORES, are {mall Interftices, Spaces, or Va- 
cuities between the Particles of Matter that con- 


» In Reality ’tis only the Convex part of the firft 
Cartilage of the Larynx, called Scutiformis. This 
is grearet in Men than Women. 

PONE, isa Writ, whereby a Caufe depending 
in the County Court, or other Inferior Court, is 
'-removed into the Common-Pleas. 

PONE per Vadium, is a Writ to the Sheriff to 
take Surety of one for his Appearance at a Day 
affigned. 

PONENDIS in Afffis, is a Writ founded up- 
on the Stature of Weft. 2 cap. 38. and upon the 
Statute Articuli Super Chartas, cap. 9. Which Sta- 
tutes fhew what Perfons Sheriffs ought to im- 
pannel upon Afffes and Juries, and what not. 

PONENDUM in Ballium, is a Writ command- 
ing a Prifoner to be bailed, in Cafes Bailable. 

PONENDUM ‘Sigillum ad exceptionem, is a 
Writ whereby the King willeth the Juftices, ac- 
cording to the Statute of ef?m.2.to put their Seals 
to Exceptions laid in by the Defendant againft 
the Plaintiff's Declarations, or againft the Evidence, 
Verdia, or other Proceedings before the Juftices. 

PONS Cerebri, (by fome) is a Congeries or 
Heap of innumerable Filaments divaricated out 
of the Solider Subftance of the Brain, whence all 
the Nerves take their Rife. 

PONTAGE, is’ a Contribution towards the 
Maintenance or Re-edifying. of Bridges. It may 
alfo Gignifie Toll taken to this Purpofe of thofe 
that pafs over Bridges. 

-PONTIBUS Reparandis, is a Writ directed to 

the Sheriff, @c. willing him tocharge one or more 
to Repair a Bridge, to whom it belongeth. 
- PONTON, in Fortification, is a Bridge made 
of two Boats, at fome Diftance one from another, 
both covered with Planks; as alfo the Internal 
Space betwixt them. They have Props and Rails 
on each fide ; and the whole Structure ought to be 
fo folid, as to. be able to tranfport the Horfe, to- 
gether with Cannon and Baggage, as well asthe 
Infantry. 

PONT Volant, or the Flying Bridge, ufed in 
Sieges, is made of two fmall Bridges laid one o- 
ver another; and fo contrived, by the means of 
Cords and Pulleys placed along the fides of the 
Under Bridge, that the Upper can be pufhed for- 
wards ‘till it joins the Place where it is to be fixed ; 
But however the whole Length ot both thefe 
Bridges muft not be above Four or Five Fathom 
long, left they fhould break with the Weight of 
the Men. Thefe are chiefly ufed to furprife Out- 
works or Pofts that have but narrow Moats. 

POOP of a Ship, is the Floor or Deck over the 
Round-houfe or Mafter’s Cabin, being the higheft 
or uppermoft part of her Hull, a-ftern. 

POPLITEA Vena, is the Vein of the Ham, and 
fometimes reaches down the back of the Leg even 
tothe Heel. This comes from the Ijaca/ Branches 
of the Vena Cava; which, after they defcend as 
low asthe Thighs, are called Crurales. 

POPLITEUS, by fome called Subpoplitens, is 
a Mutcle of the Leg, which arifeth with a fhort 
ftrong Tendon from the External Head of the In- 
ferior Appendix of the Os Femoris; from whence 
defcending obliquely over the Juncture, becomes 
Flefhy, and expanding it felf, is fo inferced to the 
Superior part of the Tibia internally, immediate- 
ly below its Superior dpperdix. This affifts the 
other Mufcles in bendiny the T7bia, and alfo An- 
tagonizeth the Biceps, by turning the Foot and 

Toes outwards when we fit with our Knees 


- bended. 


or Combinations of them. Thus, for Inftance, 
thofe little imperceptible Holes in the Skin, thro’ 
which the Sweat and Vapours infenfible breath 
out of the Body, are called Pores ; and the having 
of fuch Holes or Pores in any Body, is called Po- 
rofity or Poroufnefs. 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle has written a Parti- 
cular Effay on the Porofity of Bodies ; in which he 
proves, [hat the moft Solid Bodies that are, have 
fome kind of Pores. And indeed, if they had not, 
all Bodies would be alike Specifically weighty. 

PORIME, (Gr. réesua) in Geometry, isa Theo- 
rem or Propofition fo eafie to be demonftrated, 
that “tis almoft felf-evident ; as, That a Chord is 
all of it within the Circle. And on the contrary 
they call that an Aporime, which is fo difficult as 
to be almoft imposible to be demonftrated ; as 
the Quadrature of the Circle is now, and as the 
Squaring of any Affigned Portion of Hippocrates 
his Lunes was, “till a little while ago. 

PORISME, Proclus and Pappus define this Geo- 
metrical Term to fignifie a kind of Theorem, in 
the form of a Corollary, which is dependant up- 
on, or deduced from fome other Theorem alrea- 
dy demonftrated. And’tis commonly ufed to fig- 
nifie fome General Theorem, which is difcovered 
from finding out fome Geometrical Place: As, 
for Inftance, if a Man hath found out by Alge- 
bra, or any other Method how to Conftruc&t a 
Local Problem; and from that Place fo conftructed 
and demonftrated; hath deduced fome General 
Theorem, that Theorem is by the Geomerrick 
Writers called a Porifm. Of thefe Porifms, Mr. O- 
zanam, in his French Mathematical Ditlionary, 
gives many ufeful Inftances ; which fee. ‘ 

PORISTICK Method, in Mathematicks, is that 
which determines when, by what way, and how 
many different ways, a Problem may be refolved. 

POKOCELE, is a Rupture proceeding from 
Callous Matter, or the Stone. Blanchard. 

POROTICA, are Medicines, which, by dry- 
ing, thickening, and aftringent Qualities, turn part 
of the Nourifhment into Brawny, Callous Mat- 
ter. Blanchard. 

POROSITY. See Pores. 

PORTA, the fame with Vena Porte. 

PORT the Helm, a Sea-Term, fignifying to put 
the Helm to the Left or Larboard fide of the Ship; 
but however they never fay Larboard the Helm, 
but always Port it; tho’ they fay Starboard the 
Helm, when it is to be put to the Right fide of 
the Ship. A Ship is faid to Heel a-port, when fhe 
(wims not upright, but leans to the Left fide. The 
Word 

PORT, alfo fignifies a Haven or Harbour; as 
alfo the Holes in a Ship’s fide thro’ which her 
Great Guns are-put out. 

PORT-Laft, the fame as the Gun-wale of a 
Ship; therefore they fay a Yard is down a Port- 
Laft, when it lies down on the Deck. 

PORTABLE Barometer, was firft invented by 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle, and was effected by 
‘making the Torricellian Experiment in a long 
Glafs Tube, fealed at the top, and bent near the 
bottom up again, parallel ro the longer Leg : For 
by this means the Quick-filver in the open and 
fhorter Leg, fupplied the Place of the ftagnant 
Mercury in the Bafon or Ciftern. The Inftm- 

ment 


ftitute every Body, or berween certain Aggregates . 
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ment was all of one piece, and might eafily be 
carried from Place to Place without fpilling the 
Mereury. By which means, Obfervations of the 
Weight of the Atmofphere might be readily made 
on the Tops of Hills, Bottoms of Mines, Ge. 
Bur this open Tube could not be carried about 
with fo much Eafe and Safety as thofe Portable 
Barometers which are now in Ufe, and which are 
made by Mr. John Partrich, Torricellian Operator 
inthe Old Baily, with Very great Exactnefs and 
Neatnefs: For in thefe there is an Invention to 
ferew the Mercury quite up to the Sealed end 
of the Tube, by which means it ‘will nor {wag up 
and down in the Carriage, and fo by its great 
Weight endanger the breaking of the Tube. 


_ PORTCULLICE, Herfe, or Sarazine, in For- 
tification, fignifie feveral great Pieces of Wood laid 
or joined acrofs one another like an Harrow, and 
at the Bottom it is pointed at the end of each Bar 


with Iron. hele formerly uled to hang over the | 


Gate-ways of Fortified Places, to be ready to let 
down in Cafe of a Surprize, when the Enemy 
fhould come fo foon, as that there is no Time to 
fhut up the Gates. But now a-dajsthe Orgues are 
more generally ufed, as being found to be much 
better. See Orgues. 

PORTICO, or Porch, in Architecture, is a 
long Place cover’d either with a vaulted Roof, or 
an even Floor, fapported by Pillars. Bur this 
Word may be applied to fignifie all manner of Dif- 
pofitions of Columns in a Gallery. 

PORTIONER, where a Parfonage is ferved 
fomerimes by two, or fometimes by three Mini- 
fters alternately. The Minifters are called Por- 
tioners, becaufe they have but their Portion, or 
Proportion of Tythes or Profits of the Living. | 

PORTMOTE, fignifies a Court kept in Ha- 
ven Towns, as Swainemote in the Foreft, and is 
called the Portmote Court. 

PORUS Bilarius, or Meatus Hepaticws, is a 
Pipe or Channel paffing dire@tly from the Liver 
to the Duélus Communi, and which tranfmits the 
Bile from the Liver, by the Intervention of fome 
{mall Glandules. Within the Liver, its Trunk 
and Branches are invefted with a double Coat: 
A Proper one which it retains alfo without the 
Pe Liverts 

called Capfula Communs, which it hath from the 
Membrane of the Liver. In this Common Coat, 
- this Portus and the Porta are fo clofely enwrapped, 
that at firft they appear but one Veffel ; but if you 
hold them up to the Light, you will difcover Vef- 
els of two Colours; and then you may dexte- 
-roufly rip up the Capfula, and fo Jay them open. 
Tts Roots within the Liver are equally divided 
with thofe of the Porta every where, except in that 
little Space whefe the Roots of the Vefica are 
{pread in the Right fide of the Liver’; and they are 
both larger and more numerous than thofe of the 
Vefica, drawing Choler from all Parts of the Liver 
almoft. And this Portis Bilarius feems to be a 
more neceffary Part than the Gall-Bladder, or Ve- 
fica ; becaufe in many Creatures, as Red and Fal- 
low Deer, Horfes, €3c. the Vefica is wanting, but 
‘none want this. Without the Liver, *tis as Wide 
again as the Meatus Cyfticus, with which it joins 
attwo Inches Diftance from the Liver ; and fo 
‘both make up the Duds Choledochus Commun. 
The Porus hath no Valve in its whole Progrefs ; 


only the Duéus Communs, at its Entrance into | 


and another common to it and the Porta, 


POS 


the Inteftines, having pierced the Outer Coat, 
pafies between that and the Middlemoft Coat, for 
about the 12th partof an Inch; and then piercing 
that alfo, marches down farther between it and 
the Inner Coat of the Gur, for about half an Inch, 
and atlaft opens with a round Mouth into the Inre- 
ftine: So. that this Oblique Infertion (like thar 
of the Ureters into the Urinary. Bladder) ferves 
inftead of a Valve, to hinder any thing from Regur- 
fitating out of the Guts into this Duct: And this 
is farther prevented alfo by the flaggy, loofe Con- 
ftitution of the Inner Tunick of the Guts; which, 


when any thing would enter; the Mouth of the Po- 
rus claps clufe upon it, and ftopsit. There are 
no Anaftomofes between the Roots of this Duct and 
thofe of the Porta, as have been often faid ; For 
the Extreme Capillary Twigs of the Porus termi- 
nate in the Parenchyma of the Liver, out of whofe 
Glandules they imbibe the Choler, there fepara- 
ted from the Blood. 


POSITION, or Site, is an Affection of Place, 


and expreffes the, Manner of any Bodies being 
in a Place: This therefore is not Place, nor indeed 
hath ir any Quantity ; as Sir If Newton well ob- 
iferves in Princip. Mathem. p. 6. 


POSITION, or the Rule of Pofition, otherwife 


called the Rule of Falfbood, is a Rule in Arithme- 
tick, wherein any Number is taken to work the 
Queftion by, inftead of the Number fought 5 and 
fo by the Error or Errors found, we find the Num- 
ber required. 


This Rule of Falfe Pofition is of two kinds, viz. 


Single and Double. 


POSITION Single, 1s hen there happens in the 


Propofition fome Partition of Numbers into Parts 
Proportional ; and then at one Operation the Que- 
ftion may be refolved, by this Rule. 


Imagine a Number at pleafure, and work theré- 
with according to the Tenor of the Queftion, as 
if ic were the true Number; and what Propor- 
tion there is between the Falfe Conclufion and 
the Falfe Pofition, fuch Proportion hath the Gi- 
ven Number to the Number fought: Therefore 
the Number found by Argumentation fhall be the 
firft Term of the Rule of Three, and the Number 
fuppofed fhall be the fecond Term, and the Given 


Number fhall be the third Term. 


Example. 


Three Men, 4. BJ and C. confent to buy a 
Ship for 2207. So that B. muft pay twice as 
much as 4. and C. four times as much as B. How 
much muft each Man pay ? 


Anfwer. Suppofe A. paid 8 /. then (according 
to the Queftion), B. muft pay 16 /. and C. four 
times as much, 7. e. 64 /, But all thefe Numbers 
added together, make no more than 88 /. where- 
as there fhould be.220 /, Yet by the help of this 
Number, I fay, If 88 /. come of 8 /. _of what 
comes 220 /. wherein the Work 1s gaind 20 /. 
for the Part of 4. Then B. muft pay 4° i and 
C. 160; which added rogether, give 220 /. the 


‘Number propounded. 


4 F 2 Pofition 


POS 


Pofition falfe. Concluf: true. 
Pofition = 3 881.284::220L:201 A. 
Double 16 Zot B. 
Quadruple 64 160 C: 
$8 220 Proof: 


= 


If there be a Fraction or Fractions in the Que- 
ftion, then for more Facility in Proceeding take 
fuch a Number for the Pofition as may be equally 
parted by the Parts expreft in the Queftion. 

In Queftions propounded, it happens {ometimes 
that a Number ftands unalterable by the Fractions 
given, and fo may be fubftracted from the Sum 
given, and fet by ‘till the Operation be made with 
the reft, and then reftored again. 


POSITION Double, is when there can be no 
partition in the Numbers to make a Proportion: 
Therefore you muft make a Suppofition twice, 
proceeding therein according to the Tenor of the 


O'S 


A, and then by eonfequence B. muft have 10% 
For 2 taken from 10, and added to 14, make 16 


= rwice 8; 2 taken from 14, and putto 10, makes 
12 both alike. — 


Firft  - Second 
Pofition 16 pes Pofition, 


Error 1+ “3+ Error. 


ee 


20 48 
Produ&s 48—20 = 28 [ A, 
Errors  3— 1° 2 10 B. 
Proof. \ 
t= that 
ip 2 a bed 


If the Suppofirions had been 12 and 10, the Er= 


Queftion ; and if either of the fuppofed Numbers | rors being both —, the Operation would have ftood 
happens to folve the Propofition, the Work is done; | thus, as before, becaufe the Errors are alike. 


but if not, obferve the Errors, andwhether they 
be greater or leffer than the Refolution requireth, 
and mark the Errors accordingly, with the Signs 
+ or — 

Phen multiply contrariwife the one Pofition by 
the other Error; and if the Errors be both too 
great, or both too little, fubftract the one Product 
from the other, and the one Error from the other, 
and divide the Difference of the Products by the 
Difference of the Errors. 

But if the Errors bé unlike, as the one +-, and 
the other —, add the Products, and divide the 
Sum thereof by the Sum of the Errors added toge- 
ther: For the Proportion of the Errors is the fame 
with the proportion of the Exceffes or Defects 
of the Numbers fuppofed; to the Numbers 
fought. 


Example. 
Two Men, 4. and B. difcourfing of their Mo- 


ney; A. fays to B. If I had two of your Pieces, I 
frould have twice as many as you have; to which 


B. replies, If I had two of yours, I foould have juft | 


as many ds yau have: How many had each? 


Suppofe 4. had 16, t> which 2 being added 
makes 18, which is twice 9 ; but having taken 
2 from thence, ir muft be by this Suppofition rhat 
B. had 11: Wherefore 2 taken from 16, and ad- 
ded to 11, makes 13 for B. and 4. 14. But they 
fhould be equal; therefore the Pofition is errone- 
ous, and the Error tco much by 1. 

Again, Suppofe 4. had 20, then2z0 +2 = 22. 
that is twice 11; but from thence 2 being taken, 
B, muft have 13.: Now 2 from-20, and put to 13, 
gives 15 for B. and Jeaves 18 for 4. whichis not 
equal ; therefore the Error again is 3 too much. 

Then multiplying 16 the firft Pofition, by 3 
the fecond Error, and alfo 20 the fecond Pofition, 
by 1 the firft Error ; the Product 20 is taker from 

- the Produ& 48, (becaufe the Errors are both + 
and the remainder 28 is the Dividend; and the 
lefer Error 1 fubftrated- from the greater Error 
3, leaves 2 for the Divifor ; the Quotient of 


Wich Divifion will be rg, the Number fought for 


Firft Second 
Pofition 12 ~~ to Pofition. 
Error I— 2 — Error; 
Ps eee Se 
10 24 


Products 14—10 = 14/14 A 
Error%— 1 = 1 \r0 B. 


But if the Suppofitions are 20 and 16, then thé 


Errors being found unlike; the Sum of the Pro~ 
ducts muft be the Dividend, and the Sum of the 


Errors the Divifor. 


Firft Second 
Pofition 2¢ be to Pofition, 
as > 
Error 3 =+ 2 — Errore 
30 40 


Produ 30 + 46 = 7 ( A. 
Errors 3-4-2 = 5 


Note, 1. That as well in the Single as in the 
Double Rule of Pafition, tho’ the Number fup- 
pofed be never fo falfe, a Refolution may 
be had thereby: Yet for more Eafe in the 
Operation, fuppofe a Number that may be 
parted equally into fo many Parts as are ne- 
ceffary to the Refolution of the Queftion. 


) 


. Let the Second Pofition bealways Homogeneal, 
or of the fame kind with the firft; that is, 
belong both to one Man, one Thing, Ge. 


. If both the Errors be equal in Numbers, and 
yet their Signs, unlike, half of both the Po- 
jitions is the Sum defired. 


WwW 


4, All the Propofitions refolved by Single Pofi- 
tion, willbe refolved by Double Pofitson. 


POS: 


POSITIVE ot Degree of Comparifon in Gram- 
mar, is that which fignifies the Thing fimply and 
abfolutely, without comparing it with others ; it 
belongs only to Adjectives, 

POSITIVE Levity, See Levity, — 

POSITIVE Quantities in Algebra, are 


tive or Pofitve Siga + before them, and ‘tis al- 


ways ufed in oppofition to the Negative Quanti- | 


ties, which are defective, and have this Sign— 
before them. - 

POSSE Comitatus, a Term in Law, 
the Aid and Attendance of all Knig 
men, Yeomen, Labourers, Servants, 7% 
ces, and all others, above the Age of Fife 
within the County ; except Women, Eegietre 
Perfons, and fuch as are decrepid, om@daim 
an Infirmity: And the Statute of 2° 
8. fays, That Perfons able to Travel, fila 
ftant in this Service, which is ufed wht 
{effion is kept upon a Forcible Ent 
Force of Refcue ufed, contrary to the 
of the King’s Writ, or in oppofition t 
cution of Juftice. 

POSSESSION, 
twofold, 4@ual and in Law: Adual Poffeffion is, 
whena Man actually enters into Lands and Te- 
nements to him defcended. Poffeffion in Law, is 
when Lands or Tenements are de(cended to a Man, 
and he hath not as yet actually entred into them. 
As for Example. 

-. Before or until an Office be found of Lands 
Efcheated by an Attainder, the King hath only 
a Poffeffion in Law, and notin Deed: There is alfo 
a Unity of Poffeffion, which the Civilians call Con- 
olidationem. If the Lord purchafe the Tenancy 
held by Heriot Service, then the Heriot is extinct by 
Unity of Poffeffion ; that is becaufe the Seigniory 
and the Tenancy are now in one Man’s Poffe/fion. 

POSSESSIVES, in Grammar, are, fuch Ad- 
GJetives as fignifie the Poffeffion of, or Property in 
fome Thing. 

POSTEA in Law, is the Return of the Proceed- 
ing by Nifi prids, intothe Court of Common-Pleas, 
after a Verdict, and there afterwards Recorded. 

POST-Brachiale, vid. Metacarpus._ ras 

POST Diem, is the Return of a Writ after the 
Day affigned, for which the Cuftos Brevium hath 
four Pence, whereas he hath nothing if it be re- 
turn’d at the Day ; fometimes it is taken for the 
Pee ww fee .< ey aed fag: | 

POST Diffifin, is a Writ given by the Sra- 
tute of Weftminft. 2. cap. 26. and lies for him that 
‘having recovered Lands or Tenements by Precipe 
quod veddat upon the Default or Reddition, is 
again diffeifed by the former Diffeifor.’ 

POST Fine, in Law, is a Duty belonging tothe 
King, for a Fine, formerly acknowledged before 
him:in his Coutt, which is paid by the Cognifee, 
‘after the fame is fully paffed, and all things perfor- 
med touching the fame; the Rate thereof is fo 
much, and half fo much as was paid to the 
King for the Fine, and is Collected by the 
Sheriff of the County, where the Land, €c. lies 
swhefeof the Finé was’ levied, to. be anfweted 
by him into the Exchequer. 

POST Terme, is a Return of a Writ, not only 
after the Day affigned for the Return thereof, but 
after the Term alfo; for which, the Cuftos bre- 
vium takes the Fee ot Twenty Pence ; fometimes 
alfo it is taken for the Fee it felf, 


fuch as 
are of a Real and Affirmative Nature, and ei- 
ther have, or are fuppofed to have the Affirma- | 


in a Legal Senfe, is taken |} 


POT 

POSTERN, in Fortification,.is a falfe Door 
ufually made in the Angle of the Flank, and of the 

eee or near the Orion for private Sallies 
TICUM, is the Pojtern-Gate, or Back-Door 
of any Fabrick.. is: eo rhea 
POSTULATES, or Demands in Mathematicks; 
&c. are fuch eafy and felf-evident Suppofitions as 
need no Explication or Illuftration to render them 
Iutelligible.- As, 


That a Right Line may be drawn from one Poin 
to another. i 

That a Circle may be defcribed on any Centre gi- 
ven, of any Magnitude, &c. ., 

POSTULATION, (in the Law) is made up? 


}on the Unanimous Voting of any Perfon to a Dig- 


nity or Office, of which he is not capable by the 
Ordinary Canons or Statutes, without fpecial 
Difpenfation. _ _ id. Sip 
POTANS, .or Potence, a Part of a Watch; fee 
under Balance. 
ee ~POTENT, or Potence, the 
Term for a Crofs in Heraldry; 
formed into this Figure. 


| He, beareth. Sable, a Crofs 
Potent, Or, by the ‘Name of 
Aleyn. 


This form: reprefents the upper 
end of a Crutch ; for Anciently 
Crutches were called Porents. 

POTENT, Counter Potent, a‘ Term in Heral- 
dry.: See Vairy.Copy.. . ; ° ¢ 

POTENTIAL Coldne/s, is a Relative Quality 
which fome Drugs, Simples, or Compound Me- 
dicines are fuppofed to be endowed with: And 
therefore you will find frequently in fome Old 
Books, or in the Writings of fuch as follow the 
Old Phyficians, that fuch a Plant or Drug, is cold 
in the 2d or 3d Degree : The meaning of which, is, 
not that fuch a Plant is actually Cold tothe Touch, 
but tharit is Cold in its Effects and Operations, 
if taken Inwardly. .And whenever fuch an Effect 
doth follow the taking of fuch Medicine, Mr. 
Boyle thus accounts for it according to the Mecha- 
nical Philofophy, #737. That this Body, which they 
call Potentially Cold, is made up of Corpufcles of 
fuch a Size, Shape, @c. that being disjoined 
and refelved by the Menffruim of the Stomach, 
or the Fluids it may elfewhere meet with, they 
do fo intimately affociate themfelves with the 


{mall parts of the Blood and: other Liquors, as 
‘by clogging and impeding them to leffen their 
-wonted Agitation; and perhaps alfoto make them 


a& in a peculiar way, as well as lefs briskly on 


‘the Netvous and Fibrous paits of the Body: The 
Perception of which Iuminution,or perhaps Change 
.of. Motion in the Organs of Feeling, is that , 


which being referred to the Body thar produced 
it, is called Potensial Coldne/s, - 

Hence, if ic be fuppofed that in Agues fome 
Morbifick Matter. of a vifcous,*or nor eafily dif- 
fipable Texture, be harboured in fome part of the 


Body, and requires fuch a'Time to be made fluid 


and refolvable, which is an Hypothefis generally 


rreceived, the Cold Fits in chefe Difeafes, will be 


laufibly accounted for. : 
Alfo the Shiverings and Cold afiffhg from the 


taking of moft Poifons, may hence be folved ; 
‘and that leffer Degree of it which feizes Hypochon= 


driack and Hyfterical Perfons. ; mm 
POTENTIAL Mood in Grammar, is the: fame, 
in fortn with the Subjundive ¥ bur differs in this 
« Thar 


POW 


That it hath always Implied in ir, either Poffum, 
Volo; or Debeo; as Roget Qua, that is, Rogare po- 
teft, a Man may ask. “Tis fometimes called, Lhe 
Permiffive Mood, becaufe it implies often a Per- 
miffion or Conceffion to do a thing: As 

Habeat, valeat, vivat cum illa. Terent. 

POUR fair proclamee, que null injett fimes ou 
ordures en foffes, on rivers pres Cityes, &e, is a 
Writ diredted to the Mayor, Sheriff, or Bailiff, of 
a City or Town, commanding them to pro- 
claim, That none caft Filth into the Ditches or 
Places near adjoyning, and if any caft already, to 
remove it. : P 

POUR Party, is a Term in Law, contrary to 
pro indivifo ; for to make Pour party, 1S to divide 
and fever the Lands that fall to Parcener, which 
before Partition they hold jointly, and pro indz- 
V1f0. 

SOUR Seifir Terres 1a feme que tient en Dower, 
&c, was a Writ whereby the King Seifed upon 
the Land, which the Wife of his Tenant that held 
in Capite, deceafed, hath for her Dowry, if fhe 
Married without his Leave ; and is grounded up- 
on the Statue of the King’s Prerogative. 

POUR Suivant, fignifies the King’s Meffenger 
attending upon him in his Wars, or at the Coun- 
cil Table, Exchequer, in his Court, or his Cham- 
ber, to be fent wpon any Occafion or Meflage ; 
as for the Apprebending of a Perfon Accufed, or 
Sufpected of any Offence: Thofe that be ufed in 
Martial Caufes, are called Purfurvant at Arms, 
others are ufed upon Meffages in time of Peace, 
and efpecially in Matters touching Jurifdiction. 

POURVEYANCE, is the providing, Corn, 
Fuel, Victual, and other Neceffaries for the 
King’s Houfe. 

POURVEYOR, fignifies an Officer of the 
King or Queen, or other great Perfonage, that 
provideth Corn and other Victual for their 
Houle. 

POWCHES, fo the Seamen call fmall Bulk- 

heads made in the Hold of a Ship, to ftow Ccrn, 
Goods, or the like, that it do not fhoot from one 
fide to the other. 
+ POWERS in Algebra, are Numbers arifing 
from the Squaring or Multiplication of any Num- 
ber or Quantity by it felf, and then that Product 
by the Root or firft Number again; and this 
Third Product by the Root again; and fo on ad 
Infinitum’; as, 2, 4,8, 16, 32, 64,128, 256, &e. 
Where 2 is called the Root or Firft Power, 4 is 
the Square or Second Power, 8 is the Cube or 
Third. Power, 16 is the Biquadrate or Fourth Pow- 
er, Jc. And thefe Powers in Letters or Species, 
are expreffed by repeating the Root as often as the 
Index of the Power expreffes, thus; 4 is the Root 
or Firft Power, 24 a the Square or Second Power, 
aaa the Cube, 4 aaathe Biquadrate or Fourth 
Power. And to.avoid the tedioufnefs of repeat- 
ing the Root fo often when the Powers are high, 
we only put down the Root with the Index of the 
Power over it, thus: 49, that is the ninth Power 
of a; b'6, b94, are the fixtcenth or the ninery 
fourth Powers of b. 

POWERS, Mechanicks, are the Six Mecha- 
nical.Faculties ; the Ballance, the Leaver, the 
Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, and the crew ; 
which are ufually ftiled the Six Mechanick Pow- 
ers. 


The Force alfo or Strength brought for the ° 


PRA 


moving of any Weight by any Engine, is called 
the Power. And the defign of Mechanicks, is to 
teach Men how to add fuch a fitting Supplement 
to the Power, as that it may move any Weight 
required, with facility and cheapnefs, and in as lit- 
tle room as may be. See Vol. I. 

POWERS of Lines, or Quantities are their 
Squares, Cubes, @c. or other Multiplications 
of the parts into the whole, or of one part into 
another. 

POYNING’s Law, is an AG& of Parliament 
made in Ireland by Hen. 7. and fo called, becaufe 


| Sir. Edward Poyning was Lieutenant there, when 


it was made ; whereby all the Starutes in England 
were made of Force in Iveland, which before that 
time were not, neither are any now in force there 
which were made in England fince that time. 
PRACTICE in Arithmetick, is a Rule which 
expeditioufly and commodioufly anfwers Quefti- 


4 ons in the Rule of Three, when the firft Term is 


1, or Unity, and ‘tis fo called from its readinefs 
in the Praétice of Trade and Merchandife. 


Of this Rule there are feveral Ways of Operas 
tion! gAsiDyaguee 


Reduétion, or bringing the Priceof the Pound, 
Ell, Yard, &c. into the Loweit Denomination of 
ufual Money: The way to do which, fee under 
the Word Reduétion. And this way of Practice 
will be clear from thefe two Examples. . 


1, At. 1s. 2 d. the Pound, what comes 152! 
Pounds to? 


Bring all into Pence, and fay, 1 :14:: What 
fhall 152 give ? : 


-“Anfwer. 


152 x 14 = 2128 d, which reduced, gives 8 L 
175.4 d. 


2. If 1 Pound coft 3s. 6. d. what fhall the Great 
Hundred and 5 Pound coft 


Reduce 3s. 6 d. into Six-pences, #. e. 7 Six- 
pences ; and becaufe the Great Hundred is 112 /. 
the Pounds will be 117. Then the Queftion will 
ftand thus. | od 
1:7 :2:119: 117 X 7 = 819 Six-pences 5 
that is, 20/. 95. 6.4. 

The other more ufual way of Praéice, is by 
Aliquot Parts.. For if the Price fall out to be 
the Aliquot Parts, or even parts of a Pound, or 
a Shilling, then the Work may be fhortened 
much ; thus. 

The Even parts of a Shilling are thefe: 64. 
the 4, 4d. the 4,3 d. the + part, 2d. the fixth 
part, 1 d,ob. the + part, and 1 d. the ++ part. 

Therefore if any Queftion, wherein 1 is in 
the Firft place, be propofed, and if any of thefe 
parts.be in the Second ; you may find the Fourth 
Term, by taking the one part of the Third, as 
in this Example. 


At 6d. the Yard, Pound er Ounce, what comes 
74 Yards to 2 


‘Anfwer, 


P3R 


Anfwer. 


4117s. By taking the half of 74, which is 
37 s.or 14,175 : 


At 3.4. the Yard, what comes 74 Yards to? 
A nfwer. 


‘ 48s,and 6d. By dividing 74 by 4: 


PR # 


At 10 d. the Pound, what will 133 Pound give ? 
Anfwer. 


5 10s. 10 d, By dividing 133 by 2 (for 6 4.) 
‘twill be 66 s.and 6d. And then by 3 (for 4 4.) 
which makes 44 s. 44. in all 110 s, 10 d, oF 
Silos Las a. 

And fo for 8 d. take 4 d. twice; for 9 d. take 
3 d.thtice ; for 11 d. take 6 d. 3 d. and 24. 

The fame may be done with the Aliquot Parts 
of a Pound: And to make this more plain and 


But if the Queftion fall not right upon any of | eafie, you have here a compleat Divifion of the 


thefe aliquot Parts, then you muft work oftner ; 
agian 


enn a eee 


even and uneven Parts of a Pound; as alfo the 
even and uneven Parts of a Shilling. 


Even Partsof | Parts. | Uneven Parts. | Divided into Parts. 
a Pound. of a Pound. | Even Parts. 
s. a. 5. $. 
To oO ee 19 Tom jars: 2k 5 
Gate 3 18 10 4 4 Daa akF 
5.200 4 17 1G 65h 2. Aw VO 
4 00 5 16 Ha qin DEF WL 
3 4 6 15 10 5 2h 
2 06 8 14. Io 4 2s Ses 
ea a ve Aree d Fv Si Sate 
108 12 12 TOM 2 2 10 
Eyo2 16 iI Sadie 2 4 5°10 
I oo 20 9 By th % 5 
© 10 24 g ae 5 
Oo 08 30 7 She 4 10 
Oo 06 40 6 4 aa 5 Io 
‘ aE IE 3 2k 10 20 
Even parts of 
a Shilling. of a Shilling. d. 
——s ne ih Sac eee —s 
a! 6 d. x TI di Gitar 2 44 6 
4 3 Io 6 4 R53 
3 4. 2 33 aes 44 4 ¢ 
2 6 8 4 4 gvig 
L 12 7 4 3 3.4 
1 ob. 8 er Site aah 4 6 


The Ufe of this Table is eajily known from what hath been faid before. 


PRACIPE in Capite, was a Writ iffuing out 
of the Court of Chancery, for a Tenant holding 
of the King in Chief, as of his Crown, and not 
as of any Honour, Caftle, or Mannor. 

PRECIPE Quod reddat, is a Writ of great Di- 
verfity, both in its Form and Ufe ; for which, fee 
Ingreffus and Entry. This Form is extended as 


well to a Wit of Right, as to other Writs'of En- 
fry or Poffeffion. It’s fometimes called a Writ of 
Right Clofe, asa Precipe im Capite, where ir iffueth 
for a Tenant holding of the King 1a Chief, as of 
his Crown; and not of the King, as of any Ho- 
nour, Caftle, or Mannor: And fometimes a Writ 
of Right Parent, as when it iffues out of the Chan- 

ceryg 


Wee 


cery Patent, that is open to any Lord’s Court, for, 
any of his Tenants deforced againft the Deforcer, 
and muft be determined there. 

PRECARIA, are Days Works, which the Te- 
nants of fome Mannors are bound, by reafon oof 
their Tenure, to do for their Lord in Harvett ; 
called in fome Places Bind-days, or Bidden-days. 

PRACORDIA, are all the Intrails in the Cheft 
or Thorax. 

PREDICAMENT, in Logick, is a certain 
Clafs or Dererminate Series or Order, in which 
Simple Terms or Words are ranged: Of thefe 
they ufually account Ten Heads, véz. Subftance, 
Accident, Quantity, Quality, AGion, Paffion, Re- 
lation, the Situation of. Bodies as to place, their 
Duration asto Time, their Sire or Pofition, and 
their Habic or External Appearance 

PRAMUNIRE, is a Writ that lies where any 
Man fues another in the Spiritual Court for any 
thing that is determinable in the King’s Court ; 
for which great Punifhment is ordained by divers 
Statutes, viz. That he fhall be out of the King’s 
Protection, and put in Prifon without Bail or Main- 
prife, ‘till he have made Fine ar the King’s Will , 
and that his Lands and Goods fhall be forfeited if 
he come not withintwo Months: And his Provi- 
fors, Procurators, Attorneys, Executors, Notaries, 
and Maintainers, fhall be punifhed in the fame 
manner. See the Statute. And upon divers other 
Offences is impofed, by Statutes lately made, the 
Penalty they incur who are attainted in Premu- 
nire: As by 13 Eliz. cap, 8. they who are aiding 
to make a corrupr bargin, whereupon Ufury is 
referved for above Ten Pound in the Hundred for 
a Year, &c. 

PREPARANTIA Vafa, in Anatomy, the Pre- 
paring Veffels, are the Spermatick Veins and Ar- 
teries which go to the Tefticles and Epididymes : 
(which fee.) They were fo called by the Ancients, 
as thinking they prepared the Seed. 

The Arteries are two, and fpring from the 
Trunk of the Aorta, about two Fingers Breadth 
ufually, beneath the Emulgents; and not from 
its Side, but out of its Fore-part: The Right 
whereof climbing overthe Trunk of the Vena Ca- 
va, runs obliquely to the Vein on the fame fide ; 
and the Left marches to the Vein of that fide. 

The Veins alfo are Two: The right arifes ufu- 
ally from the Trunk of the Vena Cava, a little be- 
low the Emulgent; the Left from the Emulgent it 
felf; for otherwife it muft have gone over the 


Aorta, whereby it might have been in danger of 


being broken ; or at leaft, by the continual 
Pulfe of the Arrery, the Recourfe of the Venal 
Blood might have been hindred or retarded. 

Both thefe Arteries and Veins, a little after 
their Origin, do meet together, and are included 
jn one common Membrane made of the Peri- 
toneum ; and then they run ftraight through the 
Region of the Loins above the Mufcles P/oe on 
each fide, and above the Ureters; and as they go, 
they beftow little Slips here and there on the Peri- 
toneum, between whofe Duplicatures they defcend, 
and fo arrive at its Proceffes. 


The Veins divide very often into many Bran- | 


ches, and then inofculate and unite again; but 
the Arteries go along by one Pipe only on each 
fide, until within three or four Fingers breadth 
of the Tefticles, where each ‘is divided into two 
Branches ; the Lefs whereof runs to the Epididy- 
mis, the Larger to the Tefticle: And as they 


POR *H 
came down between the Membranes of the Perito- 
neum, fo they pafs into the Scrotum between 
them ; not perforating the Inner in the Proceffes, 
as in Dogs and other Creatures, ( wherein the 
Procefles of the Pcritoneum are hollow like a 
Quill ), but in Man the inner Membrane of the 
Peritoneum {huts the Hole, left the Inteftines 
fhould fall down through it into the Scrotum. 

It hath been formerly believed, that there are 
divers Inofculations between thefe Veins and Ar- 
teries in their Paffage, whereby the: Venal and 
Arterial Blood are mixed together ; but fince the 
Circulation of the Blood hath been known, thar 
is difcovered to be impoffible, becaufe the Blood 
in the Arteries defcends, ahd that in the Veins af- 
cends. And indeed the Blood for the Elaboration 
of the Semen, and for the Nourifhment of the 
Tefticles, flows down by the Arteries only, and 
that in an even and undivided Courfe withour 
any of thofe Vine-like Tendrils, thofe Turnings 
and Windings which have formerly fo much been 
{poken of ; as De Graef by his own frequent In- 
{pection teftifies. And the Veins bring back from 
the Teffes what remains of the Blood after this ; 
which Veins indeed do come out from their in- 
nermoft Membrane with almoft innumerable 
Roots, by which they imbibe the refluent Blood ; 
and they are moft admirably interwoven and inof- 
culated with one another “till about four Fingers 
breadth above the Tefticles, which Space is cal- 
led Corpus, Pyramidale, Plexus, Pampiniformis, 
and Varicofus: But thefe Veins are fo far from 
Preparing the Semen, that shey only bring back 
what is Superfluous from the making. of it. Nor 
indeed can the Arteries juftly merit the Name of 
Preparing Veffels, becaufe the Blood they convey 
to the Tefticles acquires no fenfible Alteration 
"till it come thither. However the Old Names 
are continued, but ‘tis neceffary to give this Cau- 
tion about the Ufe‘of thefe Veffels. , 


PR#POSITION,. in Grammar, is an Inde? a 


clinable Word, by which a Noun and a Verb are 
joimed together,’ in. order to fignifie the Caufe of 
any thing, the Time, Place, Conjunction, Pri- 
vation, &c. “Lis called Prepofition, becaufe ’tis 
moft frequently in the Latin Tongue placed be- 
fore other Words; and this either feparately, as 
Ad patrem ; or conjunctively, as Admiror. 

PRAESEPIA, the Holes of either Jaw, wherein 
are contained the Teeth. 

PRAGMATICAL. A Word commonly in 
Englifb taken in an ill Senfe, and is fpoken of 
a Medler, Bufie body, or foolifh Prater and Tat- 
ler about Impertinent Things that do not belong 
to him. But in Phyficks, or Natural Philofophy, 
the Word is fometimes ufed in a good Significa- 
tion, and fignifies the fame as Practical, Mecha 
nical, or Problematical. Thus Stevinus, in his 
Hydroftatical Elements calls fome Mechanical or 
Practical Experiments, which he pretends to in- 
ftruct his Reader how to make, by the Name of 
Pragmatical Examples; and in the fame Senfe 
tis fometimes ufed by other Naturalifts. 

PRAY-4ge. See Age-prior, . 

PREAMBLE, in the General, is taken for thé 
Iatroduction or Beginning of any Ditcourfe : And 
by the Lawyers, the Beginning of an- Act is cal- 
led The Preamble, 

PREBEND, is the Portion which every Mem- 
ber or Canon of a Cathedral Church receiveth 


‘in the Right of his Place for his Maintenance: 


And 


ae ee : 
—. waa 


ee th ee 


el ire eta Che, 


PRE 

‘And thefe Prebends are either Simple, or with Dig- 
nity. Simple Prebends are thofe that have no 
more but the Revenue towards their Maintenance. 
Prebends with Dignity, are fuch as have Jurifdi- 
ion annex’d to them, according to the divers 
Orders in every feveral Church. hina 

PREBENDARY, is he that hath a Prebend, 
and is fo called, a Prebendo auxilium aut confili- 
um Epifcopo vel Decano. 

PRECE Partium, is when a Suit is continued 
by the Affent or Agreement of both Parties. 

PRECEPT, in Law, is diverfly taken, as fome- 
times for a Commandment in Writing fent out 
by a Jultice of Peace, or other like Officer, for 
the bringing of a Perfon or Records before him. 
Sometimes it is taken*for the Provocation, where- 
by one Man incites another to commit a Felony, 


as Theft, Mutder, ce. > . ~ 


PRECESSION of the Equinox : In the New 


‘Aftronomy, the Fix'd Stars ‘are fuppofed to be 
immovable, and that the Earth turns round the 
Sun by its Annual Motion ; fo that its Axis makes 
always an Angle of 66 Degrees and an half with 
the Plane of its Orbit. Now if this Axis were al- 
ways exactly directed to the fame Point of the 
Heavens,.or moved always precifely parallel to 
it felf, as ic doth nearly; then the Fix’d Stars 
would appear to have no othet Motion but the 
Diurnal one. “But becaufe in Reality the Axis of 
the Earth doth a little vary from. fuch an exact 
Parallelifm, and doth not point always precifely 
to the fame Star when it is in the fame Place of 
jrs Orbit, but makes a {mall Angle with a Line 
imagined to lie in the Pofition it had formerly 
jn the fame Place : Hence it happens that the E- 
quinoctial Points, or the common Interfections of 
the Equator and Ecliptick, do retrocede or move 
backwards from Eaft to Weft, about 50 Seconds 
each Year; and this Motion backwards is by 
fome called the Receffion of the Equinox, by others 
the Retroceffion ; and the advancing of the Equi- 
noxes forward by this means is called the Proce/- 
fion of them. 

_ PRECIPITATE. Whatever is gotten out of 
the Pores of a Menftruum, in which it was dif- 
folved, and by fome means is precipitated or made 
fall down to the bottom of the Veffel, may pro- 
perly be called Precipstare. See Precipitation. But 
the Chymifts and Writers of Pharmacy com- 
monly give this Name by way of Eminence to 
the Mercury diffolved in Acid Menftruums, and 
then afterwards precipitated down to the bottom 
in fine Pouders, of which they reckon thefe fol- 
lowing ; 


1. White Precipitate, which is Mercury diffol- 
ved, in Aqua-fortis 5 or, which is, better, Spirit 
of Nitre; and then precipitated to the bottom 
with Salt Water, and a little Spirit of Sal-Armo- 
niack. But if inftead of Salt Water, and that 
Volatile Spirit, you had ufed hot Urine, a Pou- 
der would have fallen down, which may be called, 


2, Rofie Precipitate, fince it will be of a Pale 
Rofe Colour. 


3. Red Precipitate, is Mercury diffolved in Spi- 
rit of Nirre, and then the Moifture is evaporated 
in a Sand-Heat ; and then the Fite being gradu- 
ally encreafed to the Third Degree, the Matter 
‘turns Red. Tho’ this be called a Precipitate, ‘tis 


Prix 


improperly fo here, being no Precipitation at all. 
If the Spirit of Vitriol be dropt into a little of 
this Red Precipitare, it prefently turns it White ; 
but Spirit of Sal-Armoniack will rurn it Grey. 
There is alfo another fort of Red Precipitate 
which the Chymifts call Philofaphical Precipitate, 
and often Precipitate per fe ; which is by inclu- 
ding Running Mercury in a Matrafs, which is. fer 
ina Sand-Heat for Forty Days; or “till all the 
Mercury be reduced to a Red Pouder. 


4. Green Precipitate, is made’ by mingling the 
Diffolutions of Mercury and Copper ‘together, 
both made in Spirit of Nitre ; the Mixture is e- 
vaporated to Drinefs, and then the Mafs at the 
bottom is poudered, and hath diftilled Vinegar 
poured upon it, and digefted with it for Twenty 
four Hours, or till the Liquor looks Green; and 
a little Bluifh; then the Liquor is poured. off, 
and more Vinegar put‘on, and fo repeated “till 
all be diffolved: Then all thefe Diffolutichs are 
mixed and evaporated in’ a Sand-Hear. ‘till the 
Matter be of the Confiftence of Honey.;° then 
caken off the Fire, it will harden as it coals, and 
grow pulverizable. The Pouder of it is this 
Green Precipitate, as improperly fo named as the 
other Red ones. 


5. Yellow Precipitate. See Turbith Mineral. 


If Sublimate Corrofive be diffolved in Water, 
a little Oilof Tartar, per Deliquium, poured into 
the Solution, will make a Red Precipitates; and 
Spirit of Sal-Armoniack will give from {ome more 
of the fame Solution a White | Precipitate; ‘and 
Lime-water will give the Solution a Yellow Co- 
lour, as you may fee in the Phagedenick Water : 
And a little Spiric of Vitriol will clear off thefe 
Precipitates and Colours, and render the Liquor 
greatly tran{parent and colourlefs like Fair Water. 

All thefe Precipitates, or any other, may eafily 
be revived into Running Mercury, by mixing 
them with Quick-lime, and then diftilling, as in 
Reviving Mercury from Cinnabar ; which fee. 

PRECIPITATION, in Chymiftry, fignifies the 
Falling-down of the Particles of any Metalline or 
Mineral Body, which are kept fufpended in’ thar 
Menftruum which diffolved it, ‘by the pouring in 
of fome -Alkalizate,-or other contrary Liquor ; or 
by putting fomething elfe into it, which is mote 
eafie for the Menftruum to diffolve. Thus if Sil- 
ver be diffolved, and its Patticles kept fufpended 
in Aqua-forts, Spirit ot Nitre, Gc. fome Oil of 
Tartar per Deliquium, or even Salt Water, will 
prefently make the Acid ler go the Silver, and it 
will fall down or precipitate to the bottom in a 
White Pouder: Or if into the Solution of Silver 
you had put a Plate of Copper, this Mctal being 
eafier to work upon than the Silver, the Acid will 
fall to diffolving of it, and confequently ler 
go the Silver, which will foon precipitate or fall 
down to the bottom, and cover the Copper Plate 
all over with White Scales. See the Word De- 

art. 

Mr. Boyle defines Precipitation in General to be 
an Agitation or Motion of an Hetrogeneous Li- 
quor, which in no long time will make the Parts 
of it fubGide, and that ufually in the Form of a 
Pouder or other Confiftent Body. 

This Noble Gentleman propofes, That the 
Corpufcles contained or kept fufpended in any 
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Solvent or Meaftruum, may be precipitated down 
by either or both of thefe two General ways: 
1. By adding to the Weight or Bulk of the dif- 
folved and floating Particles, and thereby rendering 
them unfit any longer to accompany the Particles 
of the Menftruum in their Inteftine Motion: Or, 
adly, by weakening the Suftaining Power of the 
Menftruum, and thereby difabling it to keep the 
diffolved Particles from {wimming any longer in 
jt. See more in his Excellent Difcourfe upon the 
Mechanical Caufes of Precipitation. 

PREDIAL Tythes, are thofe which are paid of 
Things arifing and growing from the Ground on- 
ly, as Corn, Hay, Fruit of Trees, Se. 

PREDICABLE, in Logick, isa common Term 
or Word that may be attributed to more than one 
Thing. Thus the Word Triangle refers to any 
Figure having but three Sides and Angles, whe- 
ther it be Rectilineal or Spherical. 

PREDY, a Sea-word, fignifying the fame with 
Ready. Predy the Ship, or Predy the Ordnance, is, 
as much as to make Things ready for a Fight. 
Predy the Hold, is lay or ftow every thing there 
in its due order and proper place. . 

PRIEST’s Cap, a Term in Fortification. See 
Bonnet a Preftre. 

PRELUDE, in Mufick, fignifies any Flourith 
that is Introductory to Mufick which is to follow 
after. 

PREMISSES. See Habendum. 

PREMIUM. A Term ufed by Merchants for 
that Sum of Money which the Enfured gives,the 
Enfurer for the Enfuring the Safe Return of any 
Ship or Merchandife. 

PRENDER, is the Power or Right of taking 
a Thing before ir is offered. 

PRENDER de Baron, is ufually taken in Law 
for an Exception, to difable a Woman from pur- 


{uing an Appeal of Murder againft the Killer of 


her former Husband, 

PREPENSED, in Law, is when a Man is flain 
upon. a fudden Quarrel; yer if there were Ma- 
lice prepenfed formerly between them, it makes it 
Murder ; as it is called in fome Statutes prepenfed 
Murder. 

PREROGATIVE Court, is the Court wherein 
all Wills are proved, and all Adminiftrations ta- 
ken that belong to the Archbifhop by his Preroga- 
tive; that is, in Cafe where the Deceafed had 
Goods of any confiderable Value out of the Dio- 
cefs wherein he died ; and that Value is common- 
ly 5 /. except it be otherwife by Compofition be- 
tween the faid Archbifhop and fome other Bifhop, 

~ asin the Diocefs of London it is 10 /, 

And if any Contention grow between two or 
more, touching any fuch Wiil or Adminiftration, 
the Caufe is properly debated in this Court; the 
Judge whereof is termed Fudex Curie Prerogative 
Cantuarienfis, the Fudge of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury. 

The Archbifhop of York hath alfo the like Court, 
which is termed His Exchequer ; but far Inferior 
to this in Power and Profit. 

PRESBITA, are thofe Men who by Old Age, 
or other Accidents, have the Globe of the Eye fo 
flat, that the produced Vifual Rays pafs the Re- 
tina before they unite; whereby there can be no 
diftinct Vifion, fince the diftiné Bafe falls too far 
off beyond the Retina: Therefore this Defect is 


ro be helped by Convex-Glaffes or Spectacles, 
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which will make the Rays converge fooner, and, 
if they are well fitted, exactly on the Retina. _ 

PRESCRIPTION, in Law, is when a Man 
claims any thing, becanfe he, his Anceftors or 
Predecefiors, or they whofe Eftate he hath, have 
had or ufed it all the time whereof no Memory 
is to the contrary. Bur one cannot prefcribe a- 
gainft a Statute, except he have another. Stature 
that ferves for him. - 

PRESENTATION, a Term in Law,, proper= 
ly ufed for the Act of a Patron, offering his Clerk 
rp ibe Bifhop, to be inftituted in a Benefice of his - 

ift. 

PRESENTEE, is the Clerk that is fo prefented 
by the Patron.. Alfo the King’s Prefeniee is he 
whom the King prefents to a Church. 

PRESENTMENT, in Law, is a meer Denun> 
citation of the ¥urors themfelves, or fome other 
Officer, as Fujftice, Conftable, Searcher, Surveyor, &c. 
(without any Information) of an Offence Inqui- 
rable in the Court whereunto it is prefented. . 

PRESSING ¢o Death, See Peine fort & dure. 

PREST, is ufed fora Duty in Money to bé 
paid by the Sheriff, upon his account, in the Ex- 
chequer ; or for Money left or remaining in his 
Hands, 

PRESUMPTION, in Law, is of Three forts ; 
1. Violent, which is many times a full Proof; as 
if one be killed ina Houfe, and a Man is feen 
to come out of the Honfe with a bloody Sword, 
and no other Perfon was at that time in the 
Houfe: This, tho’ but a Prefumption, is as a 
Proof. 2. Probable, which hath but a {mall Ef- 
fect. 3. Levu, feu temeraria, which is of no Pre- 
valency at all. So in cafe of a Charter or Feoff- 
ment, if all the Witneffes to the Deed be dead 5 
the Violent Prefumption, which ftands for a Proof, 
is Continual and Quiet Poffeffion. 

PRETENCE. See Efcutcheon of Pretence. 

PRETENSED Right or Title, is where one i$ 
in Poffeffion of Lands or Tenements, and ano- 
ther who is our, claims and fues for it: Here the 
Pretenfed Right and Title is faid to him who doth 
fo claim and fue, 

PREVARICATE, in Law, is when a Man 
falfly and deceitfully feems to undertake a Thing, 
ea intentione, that he may deftroy it. 

PRICK. To prick the Chart or Plot at Sea, fig- 
nifies to make a Point in their Chart whereabout 
the Ship is now, or is to be at {uch a time, in 
order to find the Courfe they are to fteer, Ge. 

PRIMA Naturalia, the fame with Atoms, or 
Minima Naturalia; which fee, 

PRIMARIUM Latus, in Geomett'y, is a Right 
Line in any Conick Section, drawn through the 
Vertex of the Section, and parallel to the Bafe of 
the Cone. 

PRIMARY Planets (according to fome) are the 
Three Superior Planets, viz, Saturn, Fupiter, and 
Mars ; but more properly a Primary Planet is one 
that moves round the Sun, as its Centre ; where- 
as a Secondary Planet moves round fome other 
Planet. 

PRIME Figure, is that which cannot be divi- 
ded into any other Figures more fimple than it 
{elf ; asa Triangle in Planes, the Pyramid in So- 
lids: For all Planes are made of the Firft, alk 
Bodies or Solids compounded of the Second. 

PRIME Numbers, in Arithmetick, are thofe 
made only by Addition, ar Collection of a 

an 
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and not by Multiplication : So an Unite only can 
meafure it; as 2, 3, 4, 5, €c. and is by fome 
called a Simple, by others an Uncompound 
Number. 

PRIME of the Moon, fignifies the New Moon, 
at her firft Appearing, or about three Days af 
ter the Change, at which time fhe is faid to be 
‘primed. 


PRIME Verticals, or Direé& Erett North or South) 


“pials, are thofe whofe Planes lie parallel to the 
Prime Vertical Circle. But fince every Plane hath 


that Pole raifed or depreffed thereon, which] 
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the Earth is but a Point : This they will have to 
contain all other Spheres within it, and ro. give 


Motion to them, turning its (elf and all them quite 
round in Twenty four hours. 
PRINCIPAL, in Common Law, fignifies the 


fame with Heirloome. 


PRINCIPAL Ray, in Perfpective, is the Per- 


pendicular one which goes from the Spectator’s 
Eye to the Vertical Plane or the Table. And 
the Point where this Ray falls on the Table, is 
called from hence the 


PRINCIPAL Pont, which fome Writer's call 


lieth open to it: Therefore this Plane Gf a Diredé 
South) hath the South Pole elevated, and. con- 
fequently the Style (whofe Height muft be the 
Complement of the Latitude of the Place) will: 
point downwards. 


the Centre of the Piéture, and the Point of Con- 
currence. 

PRINCIPLE, a Word very commonly and 
very vatioufly ufed; fometimes it fignifies’ the 
fame as a Maxim, an Axiom, or a good Pra- 
tical Rule of Action: Thus we fay, a Perfon is 
a Man of. Principles, when he always atts ,ac- 
cording to the Eternal Rules of Morality, Virtue 
and Religion. 

Sometimes it fignifies a Thing Self-evident, and. 
as it were Naturally known, and then ‘tis ufually 


Wherefore, To find the Hour’s Diftance from the 
Meridian upon this Plane, the Proportion is, 


As the Radius is to the Sine of the Style’s 


Height, or Co-Latitude ; 
So is the Tangent of the Hour, or Angle at 
the ‘Pole. 
To the Tangent of the fevetal Hours Diftance 
from the Meridian. 


“By this Canon, the Hours requifite for rhe Plane, 
as alfo the Half Hours, Quarters, Ge, being cal- 
culated and fer in a Table; the Dial'is defcii- 


bed after the fame manner as the Horizontal Dial 5, 


which fee.” 


North Dire Ere& Dials, ate’ but the Backfide 
‘of the South, becaufe lying in the fame Azimuth 
with it: Therefore, *tis no more but turning 
the South Dial upfide down, and leaving out 
the Superfluous Hours between 5 and 7, and 4 
and 8, and the North Dial is made. Only note, 
That the Style muft point upwards to the North 
Pole. 

PRIMER Seifin. The Firft Poffeffion or Sez- 
fin was heretofore ufed asa Branch of the King’s 
Prerogative, whereby he had the Firft Poffetfion ; 
that is, the entire Profits for a Year of all the 
Lands and Tenements whereof his Tenant (that 
held of him in Capite) died feifed in his De- 
mefne as of Fee, his Heir then being at full Age, 
until he do his Homage ; or if under Age, until 
he were of Age. Bur all the Charges arifing by 
Primer Seifin, are taken away by the Sratute 
made 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. 

PRIMING Iron, is a fmall fharp Iron which 
4s thruft into the Touch-hole of a Great Gun, 
and pietces into the Cartridge that holds the Pou- 
der, that fo they may put in the Prime-pouder 
ot Touch-powder to fire off the Piece. 


PRIMOGENITURE, in Law, is the Title of 


an Elder Brother in Right of’ his Birth. 

PRIMORES Dentes, few Incifivi Dentes, are 
the Four Foremoft Teeth in each Jaw ; they are 
pretty-broad, fharp at their Ends, a little convex 
outwards, and hollow. inwards: They have each 
a pretty long Root, a little crooked, and divided 
into two, by which means they have the greater 
Force in cutting off the Aliments, which is their 
proper Ue. 

PRIMUM Mobile, in the Ptolemaick Aftronomy, 
is {uppofed to be a vaft Sphere, whofe Centre 
is that of the World, and in Comparifon of which 


called, a Firf? Principal ; asthat, Nothing can Ex- 
ift and not Exift at the fame time: That, Where 
there is no Law, there is no Tranfgrefion: That 4° 
Whole is greater than a Part. 


Sometimes it hath the fame fenfe with Rudi- 


ments or Elements; as when we fay, the Przm- 
ciples of Geometry, Afironomy, Algebra’; we mean 
sig octrine ot Rules of thofe Sciences. eed 
4°Mhd in Chymiftry particularly, ‘tis taken for & 34% 


firft Conftituent and’ Component Particles of alk 
Bodies, out of which they are made, and into 
which they are by Fire, as they fay, refolvable 
again. ‘Thus Sale, Sulphur, and Mercury ate ‘the 
three Famous Chymical Principles, which they, 
call Hypoftatical; and the Chymifts did formerly 


pretend, that they could by their Art refolve all 
Natural Bodies into thefe; and that thefe Princi- 


ples could be drawn Simple, Pure, and Uncom- 
pounded from Merals, &c. But fince this Art hath 
been more commonly ftudied and. confequently 
much better known, it is found to be a Falfity, as 
Mr. Boyle excellently fhews in his Sceptical Chy- 
mift; and. Lemery hints in many places of his 
good Courfe of Chymifiry. Aeon e 

The Modern Chymifts agree that there are 
five kinds, or different forts’ of Bodies, which 
may by Fire be drawn from many mix’d Natu- 
ral *Bodids, and. therefore which may in a large 
fenfe be called Princzples ; as Earth, Salt, Spirit, 
Phlegm, and O7l, tho’ thefe can never be drawn, 


perfectly Pure and Unmix’d; nor have we any, 


reafon to believe they are the Conftiruent Princi- 
ples of the Bodies they ate drawn from 5 and 
out of many Bodies hatdly ever a one of them 
can be drawn; and therefore they are not truly 
and properly the Elements or Conftiruent Prin- 
ciples of natural Bodies, nor indeed do we know, 
any fuch. \. ., or 
OF thefe the Spirit, Oil and Salz, are called the 
Aétive Principles ; and the Water and the Earth, 
the Paffive ones. +s aes 
Mr. Boyle fheweth by many Experiments ain his 
Sceptical Chymift, in the Difcourfe about the Pror 
duciblenefs of Chymical Principles, in his Chymical 
Paradox at the end of his Noéiluca, and in many 
other places thar thefe Chymical Principles are 
Producible and Deftructible, and that. they are 
manifeftly Tran{mmtable into one another. For 
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by diftilling what the Chymifts call Effential Oil 
of Anifeeds 36 times over, and fome other Oils 
of Vegetable above 50 times, he found that there 
would be produced above half the firft Weight 
of the Oil in the form of a Black Pitch. That 
an acid and volatile Spirit and Salt were to be 
gained in a confiderable quantity ; and upon the 
whole it appeared that thefe Refulting Bodies of 
fuch very different Forms were produced by the 
Action of the Fire tranfmuting part of the very 
Subftance of the Oil into them. rar 

That in general may be called a Principle 
which is the firft caufe of any Things Exiftence, 
or Produétion, or of its becoming Kyown to us. 

The Ariftotelian or Peripatetical Principles are 
the Four Elements, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire. 

The Epicurean Principles, are Magnitude, Fi- 
gure, and Weight. 

Mr. Boyle thinks as the World now is ( for they 
can’t account for its Creation) that the Mecha- 
nical Principles, Matter, Motion, and Reft, are 
Principles fufficient to folve all the Phenomena of 
Nature. 

The Cartefian Principles are thefe three follow- 
ing ; Fixft, A moft Subtle Matter very {wiftly a- 
gitated, fluid, and keeping to no certain Figure 
but which fuits it felf to the Figure of thofe Bodies 
that are about it; The Second are very fmall Glo- 
bules, that is, Bodies exactly round, and very 
folid, continually whirling about, and which do 

Fovep not only like the Firft Princzples, fill up the 
of. Bodies, bur alfo conftitute the pureft Sub- 
ftance of the 4ther and Heaven. The Third Prin- 
ciple is a Matter confifting of more thick and 
Branchy Parts, full of Angles and unfit for Mo- 
tion, of.which the Earth, Water, Air, and all mix- 
ed Bodies do confift. 

Now they fuppofe thefe Three Elements to be 
thus produced: The whole World being a Ple- 
nun and the Particles, or Atoms, of all Matter 
folid, as foon as Motion was fuperinduced into 
the World, thefe Atoms being of feveral Shapes, 
and Sizes, would begin to rub and grind one a- 
gainft another. 

By which means, fome would come to be 
ground or turn’d round Globules ; and thefe con- 
ftitute their Second Element. The {mall Chips, 
Shavings, or Duft, that comes off in the forming 
of thefe Globules, is the Matter of their Firft E- 
Jement ; and thefe muft needs be inaqvery nipid 
Motion. But thofe Particles which are not yet 
turned into Globular Figures, will be varioufly 
‘angled, and nor fo fit for Motion as the others; 
and therefore will conftitute a Third Element 
very different from the others, 

PRIORITY, in Law, fignifies an Antiquity of 
Tenure, in comparifon of another not fo ancient, 
as to hold by Priority, is to hold of a Lord more 
anciently than of another. 

PRISAGE, is that Cuftom or Share that be- 
longs to the King, out of fuch Merchandice, as 
are taken at Sea by way of Lawful Prize. 

PRISM, is a folid Figure, contained under fe- 
veral Planes, whofe Bafes are Polygons, equal, 
parallel, and alike fituated. Alfo a Triangular 
folid glafs, thro’ which the Sun’s Rays being tranf- 


mitted are refracted into the vivid Colours of 


the Rain-bow. 

The Surface of a Right Prifm, is equal to a 
Parallelogram of the fame height, having for its 
Bafe a Right Line equal to the Periphery of that 


Prifm. 


PRO 


The Solid Content of a Prifm, is found by 


Multiplying the Area of its Bafe by its Perpend- 
dicular Altitude. : 


A Prifm is a Triple of a Pyramid ot the fame 
Bafe and Height. See Proportion of Solids, where 


’tis demonftrated, 


PRISMOID, is a folid Figure, contained un- 


der, feveral Planes whofe Bafes are rectangular 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike ficuate. 


PRIVILEDGE, is by Cicero defined to be Lex 


private homini irrogata. Others fay it is, Fus 
fingulare, whereby a private man, or a particular 


Corporation, is exempted from the rigour of the 
Common Law. Ir is ufed fometimes in the 


Common Law, fora place that hath any {pecial 


Immunity. 

PRIVILEDGE, is either Perfonal or Real: A 
Perfonal Priviledge, is that which is granted to 
any Perfon either againft or beyond the Courfe 
of the Common Law: As for Example, A Mem- 
ber of Parliament may not be arrefted nor any 
of his Servants, during the fitting of the Parlia- 
ment; nor for a certain time before and after. A 
Priviledge Real, is that which is granted to a 
place, as to the Univerfities, That none of either 
may be called to Weftminfter-Hall, upon any Con- 
tract made within their own Precincts, or profe- 
cuted in other Courts. . And one belonging to the 
Court of Chancery cannot be fued in any other 
Court, certain Cafes excepted ; and if he be, he 
may remove it by Writ of Priviledge. 

PRIVY, in Law, fignifies him that is partaker, or 
hath an Intereft in any Action or Thing, as Privy 
of Blood, be thofe that are linked in Confanguinity ; 
every Heir in Tail is Privy to recover the Land in- 
tailed. The Author of the New Terms of Law; 
maketh divers forts of Privies, viz. Privies ix 
Eftate, Privies in Deed, Privies in Law, Privies in 
Right, and Priviesin Blood. Others mention four 
kinds of Privies, viz. Privies in Blood, as the 


Heir.to his Father. Privies in Reprefentation, as 


Executors or Adminiftrators to the deceafed. Pyie 
vies in Eftate, as he in the Reverfion, and he in 
the Remainder, when Land is given to one for Life, 
to another in Fee, for that their Eftates are created 
both at one time. The fourth is Privy in Tenure, 
as the Lord by efcheat, that is, when the Land ef 
cheateth to the Lord for want of Heirs. 

PRIVY-SEAL, is a Seal that the King ufeth ta 
fuch Grants, or other things, as pafs the Great Seal ; 
firft they pafs the Privy-Signet, then the Privy-Seal s 
and laftly the Great-Seal of England. The Privy- 
Seal is fometimes ufed in things of lefs confe- 
quence, that never pafs the Great Seal, no Writs 
fhall pafs under the Privy-Seal, which touch the 
Common.Law. 

PROBATE, of Teftaments, is the exhibiting and 
proving Wills and Te/taments before the Ecclefia- 
ftical Judge, delegated by the Bifhop, who is Or- 
dinary of the Place, when the party dies. And the 
Ordinary is known by the quantity of Goods that 
the deceafed hath out of the Diocefs wherein he 
departed; for if all his Goods be in the fame 
Diocefs, then the Bifhop of the Diocefs, or the 
Archdeacon, according as their compofition leads, 
hath the Probate of the Teftament: But if the 
Goods be difperft in divers Dioceffes, fo thatthere 
be any fum of note (as five pounds ordinarily) 
out of the Diocefs where the party lived ; then is 

the 


The fame may be faid of a Cylinder, be- 
caufe it is but a Prifm of Infinite Sides. 


a 
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the Archbifhop of Canterbury the Ordinary by 
Prerogative. 

This Probate may be made in two forts, in Com- 
mon form or per teftes. The proof in common form 
is only by the Oath of the Executor or Party ex- 
hibiting the Will, who {weareth upon his belief, 
that the Will exhibited by him, is the laft Will and 


Teflament of the deceafed. The proof per teffes 
js when over and befides his own Oath, he alfo, 


produces Witneffes, or makes other proof to con- 
firm the fame, and that in the prefence of {uch as 
may pretend any intereft in the Goods of the de- 
ceafed, or at léaft in their abfence, after they have 
been Lawfully fummoned to fee fuch a Will pro- 
ved, if they think good. And the latter courfe 
is taken moft commonly when there is fear oi 
ftrife or difpute about the deceafed’s Goods. For 
fome hold that 2 Will proved in common form only 
may be called in queftion any time within thirty 
Years after: And where a will difpofes of Lands 
and Tenements of Freehold, it is now frequently 
proved by Witneffes in Chancery. 

PROBATOR, in Law fignifies an Accufer, or 
Approver, or one who undertakes to prove a crime 
charged upon another. 

PROBE, a Chirurgical Inftrument to found 
the Depth and Circumftances of Wounds or UI- 


cers. ) 

PROBLEM, is a Propofition which relates to 
Practice; or which propofes fomething to be 
done ; As to make a Circle pafs through three gi- 
ven Points not lying in a Right Line: To find 
the Compafs, €c. ey 

PROCATARCTICA, is the pre-exiftent Caufe 
of a Difeafe, which co-operates with others that 
are fubfequent; whether it ‘be external or inter- 
nal, as Anger, or Heat in the Air, which beget 
ill Juice in the Blood and caufea Fever. Blan- 


chard. 

PROCEDENDO, is a Writ whereby a Plea or 
Caufe formerly called from a Bafe Court to the 
Chancery, Kings-Bench, or Common-Pleas, by Writ 
of Priviledge or Certiorari, is releafed and fent 
down again to the fame Courts to be proceeded 
in there, after ir appeareth that the Defendant hath 
no caufe of Priviledge, or that the matter compri- 
{ed in the Bill not well proved. 

PROCESSE, in Law, is the manner of proceed- 
ing in every Caufe, being the Writs and precepts 
that go forth upon the Original upon every Action, 
being either Original or Judicial. Sometimes that 
only is called the Procefs, by which a man is cal- 
led into the Court, becaufe it is the beginning or 
principal part thereof, by which the reft of the bu- 
finefs is directed. The difference between Proce/s 
\and Precept, or Warrant of the Juftices, is this, 
ahe Precept or Warrant is only to attach and con- 
went the party before any Indictment or Con- 
‘yidtion, and may be made either in the name of the 
King or the Juftice: But the Proce/s is always in 
the King’s Name, and ufually after an Indictment. 

PROCESS, in Chymiftry fignifies the whole ex- 
a&t Courfe of any Operation or Experiment. 

PROCESSION, in Cathedral and Conventual 
Churches, the Members formerly had their ftated 
Procefiions, wherein they walked two and two in 
their moft Ornamental Habits, with Hymns, Mu- 
&ck and other {uitable expreffions of Solemnity, 
and refpect to the occafion. In every Parifh there 
was a Cuftomary Proceffion of the Parifh Prieft, 
the Patron of the Church with the Chief Flag, or 


PeReO 


Holy Banner, and the other Parifhionersin 4/cen- 
fion Week, to take a Circuit round the tae of 
the Mannor, and pray for a Bleffing on the Fruits 


of the Earth. To this we owe our prefent Cuftom 


of Perambulation, which is ftill in moft places cal- 
led Proceffioning, and going in Proceffion, tho’ we 
have loft the Order, and almoft the Devotion, as 
weil as the Pomp and Superftition of ‘ir, 

PROCESSUM continuando, is a Writ for the 
continuance of a Procefs, after the Death of the 
Chief Juftice, or other Juftice in the Writ of Oyer 
and Terminer. 

PROCESSUS, vid. Apothy/is. 

PROCESSUS Ciliary. See Ciliare Ligamen- 
tum, . 

PROCESSUS Memmillares. See Papillarum 
Proceffus. 

PROCESSUS Peritonei, are as it were two ob- 
long Pipes, or Channels, one on each fide the Os 
Pubs, reaching to the Skin of the Scrotum, thro’ the 
Holes of the Tendons of the Oblique and Tranf- 
verfe Mufcles, in which Production, or Didymz, 
as the Ancients called them, the Seminary Veffels 
defcend, and beftowing one Tunicle on the Te/tes, 
they contain them like a Bag, By the Holes of 
thefe Proceffes, the Mufcles called Cremafteres do 
alfo defcend. 

PHROCESSUS Styliformis, or Styloides,is a kind. 
of External Procefs of the Offa Temporum, being 
(mal! and long, having the Horns of the Os Hyoides 
cyed to it, itisa flender and long Appendix, and in 
Infants is Cartilaginous, but in Adult Perfons, 
Bony. : 

PROCESSUS Zygomaticus or Fugalis, isan Ex- 
ternal Procefs of the Offa Temporum, which runs 
forward, and is joined with the Bone of the upper 
Maxilla,from which juncture is formed that Bridge 
called the Zygoma, reaching from the Eye to the 
Ear, under which lie the Tendons of the Crota- 
phite Mutcle. aL: 

PROCHEIN amy, in CommonLaw, fignifies him 
that isnext of Kin toa Child in his Nonage, and is 
in that refpect allowed by Law to deal for him, in 
the managing his Affairs, as to be his Guardian, 
if he hold any Land in Socage, and in Redrefs of 
any Wrong done to him, and is in the Profecution 
of any Action at Law per Guardianum, where the 
Plaintiff is an Infant, & per proximum amicum, 


where che Infant is Defendant. 


PROCIDENTIA 4ni, isa falling our of the 
Lower end of the Reétum inteflinum, and is very 
ufual in Children. 

PROCIDENTIA uteri, is a relaxing of the in- 
ner Tunick of the Vagina of the Womb, and was 
cut off by Phyficians formerly, and even ftill, 
fome think the Womb it felf may fall down ; bur 
che Ligaments are {fo ftrong as to hinder any fuch 
Fall. Blanchard. ; x 

PROCLAMATION, is a Notice publickly gi- 
ven of any thing, whereof the King thinks fit to 
advertife his Subject. fr 

PROCLAMATION of a Fine,1s a notice open- 
ly and folemnly given at all the Affizes held inthe 
County,, within one Year after the engroffing it. 
And thefe Proclamations are made upon Tran- 
{cripts of the Fine, fent by the Juftices of the Com- 
mon-Pleas, to the Juftices of Affize, and the Jus 
{tices of Peace. ; : 

PROCLAMATION of Rebellion, is a Publick 
Notice given by the Officer, That a Man not ap- 
pearing upon a Subpena, nor an Attachment in the 

Chancery 
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Chancery, fhall be reputed a Rebel, unlets he ren- 
der himfelf by a Day affigned in rhis Writ. 

PROCONDYLI are the Bones of the Fingers 
next the back of the Hand. 

PRO confeffo, in Law, is when upon a Bul ex- 
hibited in Chancery, the Defendant appears, upon 
a Habeas Corpus (which is granted by order) to 
bring him to the Bar, the Court Affigns him a 
Day to Anfwer ; which being expired, and no} 
An{wer put in, 4 fecond Habeas Corpus is granted, 
anda further Day aflign’d ; by which Day, if he’ 
anfwer not, the Bill upon the Plaintiff's Motion, 
fhall be taken pro. confeffo, unlefs caufe be fhewed 
by a Day, which the Court ufually gives, and for 
want of fuch caufe {hew'd upon Motion, the Sub- 
ftance of the Plaintiff's Bill fhall be decreed, as if 
it had been confefled by the Defendant's Anfwer. 

PROCTOR, is*he who andertakes to manage 
another Man’s Caufe in any Court of the Civil or 
Fcclefiattical Law, for his Fees 

PROCTORS of the Clergy, are thofe who are 
chofen and appointed to appear for the Cathedral 
and other Collegiate Churches; as alfo for the 
Common Clergy of every Duocefs at the Parlia- 
ment, to fit in the Lower-houfe of Convocation. 

PROCURATORY, isthe Inftrument by which 
any Perfon or Community did conftitute or dele- 
gate theit Proctor or Proctors to reprefent them in 
any Judicial Court or Caufe. 

PRODROMUS Morbus, is a Difeafe that comes 
before a greater, as the ftraitnefs of the Breaft pre- 
dicts a Confumption, or the Rickets. Blanchard. 

PRODUCE, a Term in Geomerry, fignifying 
to continue a Right Line, or draw it out farther, 
till ic have any affigned Length. 

PRODUCT, is the Quantity Arifing from, or 
Produced by the Multiplication of two or more 
Numbers, Lines, €¢. into one another, thus, 
1f 6 be multiplied by 8, the Produ&t in 48. In 
Lines, ’tis always, (and {ometimes in Numbers) 
called the Rectangle between the two Lines that 
are multiplyed one by another. See Rettangle. 

PROEGUMENA, is an Antecedent Internal 
Caufe of a Difeafe inthe Body, occafioned by ano- 
ther, and focaufing the Difeate, thatif it be taken 
away, the Difeafe may {till continue; asa Pletho- 
7a, or ill Juice in the Blood, produced by an.ill 
way of Diet, whence proceeds an Obftruction of 
the Entrails. Blanchard. 

PROFIL (French) a Term in Painting, fignify- 

ing properly a Face or Head fet fideways, as ufu- 
ally on Medals, and fuch a Face is faid to be in 
Profil, or ina Side View. ’Tis alfo fpoken of the 
View of a Building, or City, Ge. in Oppofition 
to the Plan or Ground-plor of it; and fo appears 
+o have much the fame fenfe as a Profpect of any 
Place, City, or Picce of Architecture, viewed 
fideways, and expreffed according to the Rules 
of Perfpettive. This is called the Profil of fuch a 
Place, City, ce. Some call the Out-lines of any 
Figure its Profil, but that way of {peaking is im- 
proper. 


PROFUNDUS, a Mutcle, which bends the 
Fi 


ingers. 
PROGNOSIS & Signa Prognoftica, are Signs 
whereby we know what will become of the Pa- 
tient, as to Recovery or Death. 
PROGRESSION Avithmetical, or Continual 
Proportion Arithmetical, ig when Numbers (or 
other Quantities) or proceed by equal differences 
(either increafing or decreafing.) As, 


2, 4, 6, 8, 1O, 12, 14, Ge. 
Zo shed she toe int 135 15, Fe. 
16,) [4,429 EOy 95.05 A, OC 


In the two former, is a continual Increafe, in 
the latter a continual Decreafe, by. two in alf 
of them; which is called the Common Difference. 
or Common Excefs. ; 


1. If three Quantities are in Arithmetical Pro- 
portion Continued, the Sum of the Extreams is 
equal to the Double of the Meaz, ; 

Let a be the firft Term, and « the Common Dif’ 
ference ; then will the three Quantities be 4,4 + x, 
a+2x3; 0r4,a—%,4—24, if the Progreflion 
defcend. 

Now a+, doubled, is =ataqt2rzx= 
2a+t2x. Q E. D. 


2. If four Quantities are fo, the Sum of the 
Extreams is equal to the Sum of the Means. 


ahel aX. 
"Tis plain, that the Sum of the Means, and of. 
the Extreams, is 2a -+ 3%. 


3. If never-fo many Quantities are fo proportio- 
nal, the Sum of the Extreams is always equal to 
the Double of the Mean, if the Number of the 
Terms be odd, or tothe Sum of any two Terms 
equally diftant from the Extreams. ‘ 


Thus, in the following Series, 


psn wid: 6 .8 To 12 14 
a. ade x. At 2x. A43x. a 4x, ah5x. a+ 6%) 


16 18 20 


22 
at 7x. at 8x... at 9X. a--iox. 


The Sum of the Extremes 2 4 + rox is equal 
toa + 5x multiplied by 25 that is, the Dous 
ble of the middle Term: As itis alfo to the Sum 
of any Two of them equally diftant from both 
Extremes. 

And this muft ever be, becaufe the laft Term 
contains in it the firft, and alfo the common Diffe- 
rence fuper-added as often as the Number of its 
Place is diftant from the firft Term: But the firft 
Term hath no Addition of the Difference at all's 
and as the fecond Term hath one Difference or 
Ratio more than the firft, the third one more 
than the fecond, €c. fo the laft fave one, hath 
one’ lefs than the laft of all; the laft fave two, 
one lefs than the laft fave one,.&c. So that the 
Sum of any two of thefe equally diftant front 
the Extremes, muft be equal to the Sum. of the 
Extremes; becaufe one encreafes as much as the 
other decreafes.:- 


Hence ’tis plain, 
COROLLARI ES -y 


.. That the Sum of any Number of Tetins in 
fach a Progrefficn may be had, if the Sum of the 
Extremes be multiplied by half the Number of the 
Terms, ot halfthat Sum by the whole Number 
of the Terms. *S 
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Let the four Terms.be 4, 44+ ~, a + 2 x 
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2. To gain the Sum of never fo many Quanti- 
ties in this Progreffion, there is nothing neceflary to 
be given but the Extremes and the Number of 
Terms: So that if by having the Fir? Term and 


Common Excefs, one could get the Laft, ‘twould 
ftrangely difpatch Queftions in Progreffion. 


3. Which laft Tetm in fuch a Progreffion may 
be had eafily, by multiplying the Number of the 
Terms, leffened by one, into the Common Ex- 
cefs, and then to that Product adding the firft 
Term. 

Thus, if the laft Term, in a Progreffion of 52 
Places were defired, where the Common Difference 
js 3, and the firft Term 5; 

Multiply 51 by 3, ic produces 153; to which 
adding 5 the firft Term, you have 158 equal to 
the laft Termin fuch a Progreffion. 


4: Wherefore if the Progreffion begin with a Cy- 
pher, (which is the moft Natural and Simple Pro- 
greffion ; for when. it begins with any other Term, 
“tis in reality a Compound of two Progrejfions ; one 
of Equals, as of 4, 4, 4,4, @c. and the other of 
Arithmetica] Proportionals, as 0. #. 2 #. 3%. 4 x. 
€c,) then I fay, the Sum of all the Terms will be 
equal to half the Product of the lait Term multi- 
plied by the whole Number of the Terms: For 
by the Firft Corollary, the Sum of all the Terms 
will be equal to the Sum-of the Extremes multi- 
plied by half the Number of Terms. 


Thus, fuppofe 
0. 2. 4. 6) 8, 10, 12. 14. 16, 18, 20. 
Or, 

Be. DH BZHM AK 5 HE KH, 7¥.8%.9%. 10%, 

20 the laft Term, multiplied by 11 the Number 
of the Terms, gives 220; the half of which, 110, 
is the Sum of all the Terms. . 

For, by Corollary the Firft, 20, the Sum of 
the Extremes, multiplied by 5. 5 half the Number 
of Terms, produces 110, the Sum of all the Terins. 


5. Hence this very ufeful Theorem may be de- 
duced, that the Sum of all the Terms in any 


fiich Progreffion, beginning from 0, is Subduple of 


the Sum of fo many Terms, all equal to the great- 
eft. For ler the firft Term bé 0, and the laft x, and 
the given Number of the Terms »; then (by N° 1.) 
will the Sum of all the Terms of the Progreffion 
be £ 2 x, which is half or fubduple of n x equal 
to the Numbet of fo many Terms equal to the 
greateft! Q. E. Ds - 


6. The Sum of a Simple Arithmetical Progref- 
fion, (z.e. afcending by the Cardinal Numbers) 
continued from Unity ad Infinitum, is fubduple 
the Sum of the fame Number of Terms, each of 
which is equal to the greateft; or, on the con- 
trary, this latter Sum is double of the former. By 
prefixing a Cypher before unity, this would be 
bur a Cafe of the laft Corollary, the Sum of the 
Progreffion remaining ftill the fame. 

But that this is true in an infinite Series begin- 
ning from Unity, (for ina Finite or Determinate 
one, the Proportion of the Sum is always lefs than 


double ; tho’ ir always approaches to it, and comes | 


PRO 
fo much the nearer by how much greater the Se- 
ries is) we fhall now thus demonftrate : 

To the Sum of Three: Terms, 1, 2, 3, i.e. 6, 
the Sum of as many equal in Numbér to the grea. 
teft, 7. e.9, has the fame Proportion as 3 to 2; 
but to the Sum of Six Terms, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 2. e, 
21, the Sum of as many equal to the greateft 
i. €. 36, has the fame Proportion as 3 to 1 ek 
that is 3 to 2 —%, the Decreafe being +; burto 
the Sum of Twelve Terms, which may be found 


‘by Coro. 1. equal 78, the Sum of fo many equal 


to the greateft, viz 144, has the fame Propor- 
tion, ( dividing both fides by 48) as 3 to 1.22 
i, €. 3 tos Si +, (for 24 make 4, and the 
Remainder <€ is the fame as 4) that is, as 3 to 2 


para! y 
| —3—, the Decrement being now +. Since theres 


fore, by doubling the Number of Terms on- 
wards, you'll find the Decrement to be ;4, and 
fo onwards in double Proportion ; the Sum of an, 
Infinite Number of fuch Terms, in Arithmetical 
Progreffion, equal to the greateft, will be to the 
Sum of the Progreffion, from 1 ad infinitum; as 


13.10 2 —E—g—7%, ec. that is, by Corol, 1 and 


2, as 3 to 2 —4, that is, as 3 to I GZ, or as 2 to-4, 
Oo BSD. 


7. The Sum of any Duplicate Arithmetical 
Progreffion, continued from Unity ad infinitum, 
is fubtriple of the Sum of as many Terms equal 
to the greateft, as is the Number of Terms: For 
any {uch Finite Progreffion is greater than the Sub- 
triple Proportion, but approaches nearer and near- 
er to it continyally, but how much the farther the 
Series of the Progreffion is carried on. Thus the 
Sum of ‘Three Terms, 1, 4, 9, = 14, is to thrice 

= 27, as 1 ort He, or 1 = rr to.3} 
(dividing both fides by 9 ) the Sum of Six Terms, 
I, 4,9, 16, 25, 36, Ge, viz. 91 to Six times 36! 


i, e, to 216, (dividing both fides by 72) is as r 


++ 77,0 3, and the Sum of Twelve Terms 650, 
to 12, tines 144, #, e, 1728, (dividing both fides 
by 576) isast-++4-+ +57 t03, &c. the Fraction 
adhering to them thus conftantly decreafing, fome 
by their Half parts, others, by Three quarters: 
(for ; is,7;; therefore the firft Decrement is +3, 
and 7+; iS -¢,3 theretore the fecond Decrément 
is ses, €c.) Wherefore the Sum of the Infinite 
Progreffion will be to the Sum of the like Num- 
ber of Terms equal to the greateft ; as, 


r+i+ 
a ts 
a ess 


elt res) Gaay 
c, —ryri, Ge, to 3, by Coz 
Progreffion Geometrical. 


But the Sum of a Triplicate Arithmetical Pro- 
greffion, (7. e afcending by the Cubes of the Car- 
dinal Numbers ) proceeding from 1 thro’ 27, 645 
$c. ad infinitum, is fubquadruple of the like 
Number of Terms equal to the greateft: For the 
Sum of Four Terms, 1, 8, 27, 64, 2. ¢. 100, ta 
4 times 64, 7, e. 256, (dividing both fides by 
64 ) will be found to be as 1-+ ¢ + ze to 45 but 
the Sum of 8 Terms, 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343; 
512, 7.€. 1296 to 8 times 512, 4. €. 4096, (divi- 
ding both fides by 1024) will be found.to be as 
1+3-+ < 10 4, Gc, The adhering Fractions 


| thus conftantly decreafing, the one by their Half 


part, the others by Three quarters, (for ¢% is 
4 Tes 4 i is 
ot and +t is ,¢¢, €3c. Wherefore the Sum of the 


Infiz, 


Infinite Progreffion will be to the Sum of a like 


(Infinite) Number of Terms, equal to the great- . on | 
eft ; as, a Pe por ra 

is a ie : 

--- 4 dees . 
spond, Be tah, Ger 104, bY ar Zs ual 

Coroll. 2d and 4th, as1to4. Q E. D. ore Ph ea a . 
PROGRESSION Geometrical, ot Geometrical ba apr bi 
Proportion Continued, is when Mumbers, or other 27 lea 15 . 


Quantities, proceed by equal Proportion or Ratio’s, 
(properly fo called) that is according to one Com- 
mon Multiplier, or Exponent of the Common Ra- 
tio, whether Increafing or Decreafing. As, 


the Rectangles of the Extremes» made crofs-ways 
are equal to the Rectangle of the Mean Term, 
being every way rr 45, or 48. , 

2: 4. 8.16) 32. 64. Be. 2: And from hence, Sturmius, in his Mathefis Enu- 
cleata, Prop. 17.0f Book 1. Schol. very briefly de- 
‘monftrates that Propofition of Archimedes, that 
the Surface of a Right Cone w equal to a Circle 
whofe Radius % a Mean Propcrtion between the Side. 
of that Cone and the Semi-diameter of its Bafe. 


B 


sa 


Or in Species; fuppofing 4 the Firft Term, and 
rthe Ratio, here equal to 2. 


a. ra. rra. rrva. rrrva. rerrva, &c.2 2 


For, every Term (but the firft) arifes from the 
multiplication of the Ratio, or fome Power of it, 
into It. 


The following Numbers are Continual Pro- 
portionals decreafing, according to the Common 
Ratio, 2 or 7. 

TSAI GIs 1658.02. Gers: 


ar§. arg. ar* ars ar. ar, a. &c. 
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‘And as in the former Rank of Numbers 2 was 
the Common Multiplier, in this 2 is the Common 
Divifor ; or, which is in effect the fame, the Com- 
mon Multiplier is 5. 


The moft Natural and Simple Geometrical 
Progreffion, is when it begins with Unity ; as, 


peel 7. 8 16 32 
vine rel ons (8 HR Sarre &c. 
Let EF (or rb) be a Mean Proportional bée- 
tween the Side of the Cone BC, (orrr$;) and. 
the Radius of the Bafe C D, (ord; ) and ler 
there be an equal Number of Peripheries, rr a, 


r a, and 4, an{wering to an equal Number of Ra- 


When it begins with any cther Term, as a in 
the former Progreffion, it is in effect but fuch a 
Progreffion as this lattér, multiplied into that firft 
Term all along. 
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If there are Three Quantities continually Pro- 


aot < phen ,, 
portional, the Rectangle of the Extremes is equal a ry ee 
: : : 
to the Square of the Mean Term. Le i eee a is ie tle 
~ 4, © sal 
s/ a ae a fe % = 
cal - - =” 
As, Suppofe he ae ce Sane 
= i A see 
= = = = ~ — 
4, ra, vr4, 2: Or, 3. 6. 12.25 ee ae Fiona) 
t ey « 4 a = =~ 
Chr a RG ane 
. . . ’ & Y 
Its plain that the Extremes 4, rra, multiplied into Re Serer ee GON 
one another, are equal to the Mean ra multiplied %, Bree cic = ee 
into it felf, or in Numbers, that 3 times 12 is %, Ry 
equal'to 6 times 6. Nn Os 
‘ Togas 
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b dii in the fame proportion ; then will half the firft 

Alfo, If Three Quantities on each fide are in} Radius, BC, (ory 7%) multiplied into the Peri- 
the fame Continual Proportion as. phery 4, (that is rr ab) be equal to half the 
| Product of the middle Line into the middle Peri- 


ait 
phery; 
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phery,, thar is (as before) half rr ab: The for- 
mer of which is equal to the Surface of the Given 
Cone, by the 4th Conf: of his Def. 18.) and the 
latter to the Area of the Circle, whofe Radius is 
the Mean Proportion E F, (by the 2d Conf. of his 
Def. 15.) Q. E. D. eae 

‘And from hence alfo flows naturally this other 
Propofition, That the Surface of the Cone, half rrab, 
% to its Bafe half ab; as the Side of the Cone rrb, 
& to the Radius of the Bafe b. For 


Lprab:tabi:irrb:b, 
PROPOSITION It 


If four Quantities are proportional, either con- 
tinually or difcreetly, the Product of the Extremes 
js equal to the Product of the Means. 

For if a, 74, rra,17rra, 3, or 2. 4. 8. 16. = "tis 
plain the Product of the Extremes and of the Means, 
is the fame Quantity rrra a or 32. 


In difereer Proportionals, let a:ra::birb; 
that is, 42215230. The Produc of the Ex- 
tremes and of the Means can here be no other than 
rab — 60, 


9 


- 
we 


-On which Proportion is grounded the Golden 
‘Rule, or Rule of Three in Arithmetick ; fo called, 
becaufe having Three Numbers, (as 2. 4. 15.) it 
teaches how to find an unknown Fourth Propor- 
tional: For altho’ this Fourth be unknown, yer its 
Product by 2 the Firft Term is known, becaufe ‘tis 
the fame with the Product of the Means 4 and 15. 
Wherefore the Rule directs us to multiply the 
Third by the Second, that you may thereby ob- 
tain the Product of the Extremes; which divided 
by one of the Extremes, viz. the Firft, muft needs 
give the other, that is, the Fourth fought. 


‘COROLLARY. 


Hence ’tis plain, That if rwo Products arifing 
from the Multiplication of any two Pairs of Quan- 
tities, are equal ; thofe four Quantities will be at 
lealt difcreetly proportional. 


PROPOSITION It 


If there are never fo many continual Proportio- 
nals, the Product of the Extremes is equal to the 
Product of any two of the Means that are equiil- 
ly diftant from the Extremes, as alfo to the Square 
of the Mean or Middle Term, if the Number of 
the Terms be odd. 


Thus in this Progreffion; 


» 


~ 


LURE P16 Gr eae 128, 
4,74. 774, rrva, rrrva, rrrrra. rrrrrva, &c. 


It's plain the Produ& of the Extremes, and of any 
two Terms equally diftant from them, and the 
pagers of the middle Term, muft always be 
read. a0 

At the Jaft Term but one, is multiplied into a 
Degree or Power of the Ratio lefs by one than the 
laft ; fo the fecond Term is multiplied into one 
moré than the firft: And therefore the Rectangle 
of the Extremes muft ftill be the fame Quantity 
with that of the Product ot any two Terms e- 
qually diftant from that; and this alfo equal to the 


Square of the Middle Term, if the Number of 
them be odd. 


PERO Oroels sO] Net Ve 
Having the firft and laft Terms, and the Ratio. 

To find the Sum of all the Terms in any Geometrical 

Progreffion, Mr. Oughtred gives this Method, 


Let a be the firft Term, and » the laft; then ler 
%— J = all the Antecedents, and x — 4 = all the 
Confequents. Therefore, by Compofition of Pro- 
portion, it plainly follows, That a.7a::%— y, 
%— 4. Tharis, the firft Term is to the fecond . 
:: as the Sum of all the Antecedents is to the Sum 
of all the Confequents: Wherefore by Mulciplica- 
tion of the Extreams and Means,z74—aa—=ra 
—ray. Wherefore transfer z a, and ir will be 
—aa=razx—ray—xza. Tranfpoferay, 
then willray —aa —=raz—za. Divide each 


Part by ra — 4, and z will be equal tol 42 — 44, 
: x ya &. 
That is, Multiply the fecond and laft Terms toge- 
ther, and from the Produtt fubftra& the Square of 
the firft Term ; and then divide the Remainder by 
the Difference between the firft and fecond Term, 
and the Quotient will be the Sum of all the Terms. 


Example, in this Series 2. 4, 8. 16.32. 64. 128, 


2, 

4 
128 8 
4 16 
ee 32 
512 64 
4 128 


2). 504 (254 == 254 


The x of all the Terms. but the laft, may be 
found very eafily thus: From the laft take the 
fitft, and'divide the Remainder by the Ratio lef 
fened by Unity ; the Quotient is the Sum of 
all the Terms but the laft, as will very eafily ap- 
pear if you multiply and divide Algebraically: 
Which Rule is in fome Cafes more ready than the 
former, and therefore ‘tis fometimes referred to in 
the following Confeétaries, under the Name. of 


| Rule 2. 


PROPOSITION V. 


Having the Ratio of rhe Terms in any Geome- 
trical Progreffion, To find any of the other Terms, 
or to find any Term fought. 

As for Inftance: In Progreflion, whofe Ratio is 
2, to find the 24th Term; or to anfwer expedi- 
rtioufly the common Queftion of the Price of an 
4H Horfe 


PRO RyRy @ 


ee en ee 
Horie fold ac a Farthing a Nail (of his Shooe) | decreafing in tripple Reafon in an Infinite Series, 


and doubled every time, — G+it.it+a, &e. will be equal tof: For 
_ Begin and double, as tis eafie to do, for 6 or 8 | if from the laft ; (again in an ‘eee Okden! you 
times, thus, | {ub{tract the firft o, and the Remainder +} be di- 


vided by the Name of the Reafon leffen’d by U- 
nity, that is by 2, the Quotient ¢ will be the Sum 
of all the Anrecedent Terms; and adding to this 
Jaft + ar 2, the Sum of all will be 2 or =. 

Bur had the Fractions d¢creas’d from } in a 
Quadruple, or from ¢ ina Quintuple Proportion, 
€c. the Sum of the whole Series would have been 
accordingly + or £, and fo any Series of this kind 
is equal to a Fraction, whoie Denominator is lefs 
by an Unite than the Denominator of the laft Fra- 
tion in that Series, (fuppofing the Series to be 
numbred backward, as before.) 


i ONE OSC MEE tae SS Oc leet ee 
Te noe Ae Be eT O. 2 pte 64. 128; 256. 


And then overt the Geometrical Numbers place a 
Series of Arithmetical ones, beginning with 9, as 
you fee: Thefe are Indexes or Exponents of the 
other, and fhew every where how often the Ratio 
is multiplied into its felf, to produce any particu 
lar Term. Thus over 64, the 7th Term, there 
{tands the Index or Exponent 6 ; which fhews that 
64 is the 6th Power of the Ratio 2, (fince the 
Series begins with Unity.) Now the Addition 
anil Subftraction of the Indexes an{wers to the 
Multiplication and Divifion of the Numbers they 
ftand over: For 3 + 5 = 8, which is the Index 
of 256, the Product of 8 into 32; and7 —4 =3, 
which is the Index of 8, the Quotient of 128 di- 
vided by 16. This being the admirable Property 
and vaft Ufe of thefe Indices, (which is the Rea. 
fon and Foundation of the whole Bufinefs of the 
Logarithms, as you may {ee under that Word) ‘tis 
very eafic by their help to come at any Term, 
tho’ never fo remote either way. For fuppofing I 
would have the 16th Place in this Progrefiion, fince 
3+ 8 = 16, I find, that if I multiply 256 by ir 
felf, or fquare it, it will give me 65536, which is 
the 16th place ; and fince 16 + 7 = 23, if I multi- 
ply that Number by 128, it will produce 8388608, 
which is the 24th Place or Nail; (for the Indices 
begin with o) and therefore that doubled, accord- 
ing to the Condition of the Queftion, will give 
16777216 Farthings, which reduced, is 17476 /. 
5s. 4d. 

From which Propofitions about Geometrical Pro- 
portionals, thefe wonderful Corollaries may be de- 
duced. 


4, Generally alfo, any Infinite Series of Fracti- 
ons decreafing according to the Proportion of the 
Denominator of the laft Term, and having a com- 


nominator of the laft Term, (as? +3-+=4, Ge. 
oi titted, Gort + $+ mit + Ge. 
is equal to Unity, after the fame way as the Se- 
ries, Coroll. 1. which may be comprehended under 
this kind, and which may be demonftrated in all 
its particular Cafes by the fame Method we have 
hitherto made ufe of, or alfo barely fubfumed from 
Corel. 3. For fince } + $ +34, Ge. is equal to 
£3 2-4-3 + 3, Gc. will be equal to? or 1; 
and fo in the reft. 

And particularly the Sum <> + svt +irsh 
€3c, decreafing in a Quadruple Proportion, is equa 
to ++; and the Sum of 43 + 233 + rori, &e. is 
equal to 7$5 and the Sum of <% ret a55% 
€3c, decreafing in an Octuple Proportion, is equal 
to +: For fubftracting the firft Term c, and divi- 
ding the Remainder by the Name of the Ratio 
leffen’d by Unity, that is by 3, the Quotient +3, 
gives the Sum of all, except the laft. ' 

‘This therefore (viz. 7) being added, the Sum’ 
of all will be -* or -i: In like manner ¢% being. 
divided by the Name of the Reafon leffen’d by U- 
nity, the Quotient will give 72; and adding the, 
laft, the Sum of all will be ai, i.eo%2, So that 
hence. tis evident, that rr — 74)— avé — risks 
&Sc, or — +r zh + sat Tiss, Sc. in infint- 
tum, will be equal to,nothing 5 and 3 — Shou Sis 


— assy, Oe. = oO 


42939 


1. That ’tis poffible by thefe Rules to collet an 
Infinite Series of Proportional Terms into one Sum, 
altho’ it is impoffible to run over all the Terms {e- 
parately, becaufe Infinite. Thus, in a continu'd 
Series of Fractions decreafing in a double Propor- 
tion, 3 4, 4) ro) 33» Ge. ad infinitum, if you take 
them backwards, you may juftly reckon a Cypher, 
ot o, for the firft Term; (for between + and 0, 
there may be an Infinite Number of fuch Terms) 
and the Infinite Sum of thefe Terms will be pre- 
cifely equal to Unity : For fubftracting the firlt © 
from the laft 4, and the Remainder 1 being divi- 
ded by the Name of the Reafon leffen'd by 1, that 
is by 1, which divides nothing ; the Quotient + is 
the Sum of all the Terms, excepting the laft, (by 
Rule r.) and fo the laft + being added, the Sum of 
all in that Series will be 1. Now if the laft is 
not, bur 1, the Sum of afl will neceffarily be 25 
and if 2 be the daft, ‘the Sum of all willbe 4: In 
a Word, it will be always double the laft Term. 


5. The Sum of an Infinite Progreffion, whofe great- 
eft Term is a Square Number, the others decrea- 
fing according to the odd Numbers 1, 3, 57> &e. 
is in Subfequialteran Proportion of the Sum of the 
like Number of equal Terms, #. ¢. aS 2 t0 3. For 
the Sum of three {uch Terms, as 9, opSclihe: Gan 2s 
to thrice 9, i. ¢. 27, is (dividing both fides by 9) 
as 2 4, viz. rt 03, OF 2 +2—-7¢to 3. But 
the Sum of Six fuch Terms, 36, 353%, 27, 2° I 17 
i. e. 161, to fix times 36, i.e. 216 (dividing both 
fides by 72). is. as. 2 +i—73, Gc. the adhering 
Fractions thus always decrealing, fome by half, 
others by three Quarters, as in Coroll. 7. Progref- 
| fion Arithmetical : Wherefore the Sum of the Infi- 
nite Progreffion will be to the Sum of the like Num- 


ber of Terms equal to the greateft, as, 


2. And fince in this Cafe the Sum ofall che pre- 
cedent Terms is equal to the laft Term, the one 
being fubftracted from the other, there will remain 


nothing, | @. ¢\§ Sy gem teh air oT 3h, €Sc. in In- 
finitum, is = 0; and alfo, Lb ~>7% Se. or 2-4-4 — + 
yr ba ah Ge =o. o> Bilgee 


SMe 4+ 2 
"3. In like manner che Sym of Infinize Fractions | by Corll. 2d and 4th, as 2 tu 3. Q. 


E. D. 
PROHI- 


mon Numerator lefs by an Unite than the De- . 


J 


Puke O- 


PROHIBITIO de vafto diretta parti, isa Writ 
Judicial dire@ed tothe Tenant, prohibiting from 
making Waft upon the Land in Controverfie, du- 
ring the Suit. It is fometimes made to rhe Sheriff. 

PROHIBITION, is'a Writ to forbid any Court, 
either Spiritual or Secular, to proceed in any, Caufe 
there depending, upon Suggeftion that the Cogni- 
{ance thereof belongeth not to the fame Court: 
But is now moft ufually taken for that Writ which 
lieth for one thar is impleaded in the Court Chri- 
ftian, for a Caufe belonging to the Temporal Ju- 
rifdi@ion, or the Conufance of the King’s Court ; 
whereby as well the Party and his Council, as the 


Judge himfelf, and the Regifter, are forbidden to | 


proceed any further in thar Caufe. + ah 
PROJECTILES, are fuch Bodies, as being put 
into a violent Motion by any great Force, are then 
caft off or let go from the Place where they re- 
ceived their Quantity of Motion, and do after- 
wards move at a Diftance from ir; as_a Stone 
thrown out of ones Hand, or by-a Sling, an Ar- 
tow from a Bow, a Buller from aGun, &c.. 
There hath been a great Difpure about the 
Caufe of the Continuation of the Motion of Pro- 
jeGtiles, or what it is that makes. them move after 


they part from the Force that began the Motion. | 


The Peripateticks will needs have it, That the Air 
being by the Motion of the Hand of the Slinger, 
€c. put into a moft violent Agitation, and forced 
rapidly to follow the Motion of the Stone, while 
*tis accelerated in the Hand of the Slinger, doth 


to prevent a Vacuum, prefs with ali due Velocity | 


after the Stone when it parts from the Hand, and 
thrufts it forwards as long as it can. . But this Ac- 
count feems very unconceivable ; and there needs 
nothing more to folve the Motion of Projected Bo- 
dies, but only to confider, That all Bodies being 
indifferent to Motion or Reft, will neceffarily con- 
tinue the State which they are put into, unlefs 
they are forced to change if by fome other Force 
impreffed upon them. » Thus if a Body be at reft, 
fo it will eternally abide, if nothing move it ; or 
if ic be in Motion, fo ir will eternally move uni- 
formly on in the fame right Line, if nothing ftop 
it. Wherefore, when a Stone is put into any De- 
gree of Motion, by the Roration of the Arm of 
the Man that flings it, whatever Degree of Velo- 
city it had acquired when it parted from the Hand, 
the fame would it ever after keep if it moved in 
Vacuo, and had no Gravity: But becaufe it hath a 
Tendency, as all Bodies ( by the Law of Nature) 
have, towards the Centre of the Earth, and is alfo 
refifted by the Air all along as it goes, in propor- 


tion to its Velocity; it plainly follows, thar it muft | 


needs be both continually drawn downwards, and 
alfo continually retarded in its Progreffive Motion 
forwards, and confequently at laft fall down to the 
Earth, and ftor. 

The Line of Motion which a Body projefted de- 
feribes in the Air, (abftra&ting from the Refiftance 
of the Medium) is, as hath been proved by Gal/i- 
deus, and many Others, and particularly by our 
Sir Ifaac Newton, Prop.-4. Cor. 1. of his Second 
Book, the Curve of a Parabola: Which Line is 
alfo de(cribed by every Defcending Body. 

- He fhews alfo, That if the Line of Direction of 
the Projectile Motion of any Body, the Degree of 
its Velocity, and-at the Beginning, the Refiftance 
of the Medium being given, the Curve which it 
will deferibe may be difcovered, and vice verfa ; 


he faith alfo in Schol. Prop. X. Lib, 2, That the’ 


PRO 


Line which a Projeéile defcribes in a Medium u- 


niformly refifting the Motion, rather approaches 
to an Hyperbola than a Parabola. | 


~The Learned Capt. Halley proves all Projeéiles 
to defcribe a Parabola thus: 


K 


C 


Let the Line GR F be the Line in which thé 
Projest is directed, and in which, by the firft 
Axiom, under the Word Defcent, it would move 
fequal Spaces in equal Times, were it not deflected 
downwards by the Force of Gravity. , Let GB be 
the Horizontal Line, and GC a Perpendicular 
thereto. Then the Line GRF being divided in- 
to equal Parts, an{wering to equal Spaces of Time, 
let the Defcents of the Projeé be laid down in Lines 
parallel to G C, proportioned as the Squares of the 
Lines, GS, GR, GL, GF, or as the Squares of 
the Times; (2. e..) let them be drawn from S$ 
to T, from R to U, from L to X, and from F to. B, 
‘and draw the Lines TH, V D, X Y, BC, paral- 
lel to GF; I fay, the Points T, V, X, B, are 
Points in the Curve defcribed by the Projed, and 
that That Curve is a Parabola. 

That the Points are in the Curve, is evident by 
Axiom 2. under the Word Defcent of Heavy Bo- 
dies: and the Parts of the Defcent GH, GD, GY, 
GC=ST,RV, LX, FB, being as the Squares 
of the Times, (by Prop. 2. under the Word De- 


| feent) that -is as the Square of the Ordinates HT, . 


D.V,2 Y XC = EG Saree i, GF, the - 
Spaces meafured in thofe Times; and there being 
no fother Curve but the Parabola, whofe Parts of 
the Diameter are as the Squares of the Ordinates, 
it follows that the Curve defcribed by a Projedé can 
be no other than a Parabola: And faying, as RV 
the Defcent in any Time, as R-G or V D the dire& 
Motion inthe fame Time; fois VD to a Third Pro- 
portional, or the Parameter of the Parabola to the 
Diameter GC, which is always the fame in Pro- 
jeés caft with the fame Veloctty : And the Velocity 
being defined by the Number of Feef moyed in a 
Second of ‘Time, the Parameter will be found by di- 
viding the Square of the Velocity by 16 Foot 1 Inch, 
the Fall of a Body in the fame Time. 


4H2 PROJE- 
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PROJECTION, in Chymiftry, is putting any 
Matter to be calcined or fulminated into the Cruci- 
ble Spoonful by Spoonful. The pretended Caftiag 
of the Powder of the Philofopher’s Stone into a Cru- 
cible of melted Metal, in order (as they boaft 
they can do) to tranfmute it into Gold or Silver, 
is called alfo Projefion ; and the Matter they caft 
in, the Powder of Projection. 

PROJECTION of the Sphere in Plano, 1s a truce. 
Geometrical Delineation, of the Circles of the 
Sphere, or any affigned Parts of them, upon the 
Plane of fome one Circle ; as on the Horizon, Me- 
vidian, Equator, Tropick, &c. And this is either 
Stereographick, which fuppofes the Eye to be bur 
90 Degrees diftant from, and perpendicular to the 
Plane of the Projection ; or Orthograpick ; when 
the Eye is at an Infinire Diftance. } 

By what hath been taught in our Doctrine of 
Spherical Geometry, (fee that Word) it willbe very 
eafie to project the Sphere on any Plane. For the 
Analemma, fee that Word. And here follows an 
Example of the Stereographick Projettion of the 
Sphere on the Plane of the Meridian, Equinoétial, 
and Horizon, which gives good Light into the 
Knowledge of Spherical Triangles, the Doétrine of 
the Sphere, Dialing, &c. 


thern Tropicks, which are defcribed by fetting the 
Half Tangent: of 23 Deg. 30 Min. from V each 
way: Then the Tangent of its Complement, viz. 
66 Deg. 30 Min. each way from thence on the 
Colure produced, gives their Centres. By this Me- 
thod all Parallels, of Declinations may be drawn. 

Or you might have fet the Co-fecant of the Pa- 
rallel from the Centre of the Primitive, which 
would have alfo found the fame Point for the Cen- 
tre of the Parallel, whofe Radius is equal to the 
Tangent of its Diftance fromrits Pole, by Cor. 1. 
and 2. of Probl. 2. of Spherick Geometry. 


Thefe Parallels in this ProjeGion, are alfo Almi- 
canters, or Parallels of Altitude. 


o>, vy, is the Ecliptick, which muft be divided 
from the Divifion on the Scale of Half Tangents, 
but denominated according to the Signs of the Zo~ 
diack, reckoning 30 Degrees to each Sign. 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of 
the Equinoctial. 
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The Stereographick Projection on rhe Plane of 
the Meridian. 
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Let S C be the Meridian and Solftictal Colure} 
’ EN the Eguinoétial Colure and Hour.Cir- 
cle of 6, is 

P the North Pole. 

93 gp the Northern Tropick. 

E g5 N the Northern Half of the Ecliptick; 
(whofe Centre is found by fetting of 
the Secant of 23 Deg. 30 Min. from 93) 
And its Pole is at a the Interfection of 
the Polar Circle and Meridian ; and is 
the Place through which all Circles of 

_ Longitude muft pafs. 

E ZN the Horizon of London, which is 
defcribed thus: Set the Half Tangent of 
the Co-latitude from P to Z ; then the 
Tangent of the fame, fet from P ro O, 
or its Secant from Z to O, gives its Cen- 
tre; and its Pole will be at b, 38 Deg.’ 
30 Min. (inthe Half Tangents) diftant 
from F, where 4 is at the Zenith. 


Ler ZONE be the Meridian. 
.Z and N the Poles, as alfo the Zenith and 
Nadir. 
E Q the Equinoétial and Horizon. 
ZN the Equinottial Colure, and Prime Ver- 
tical Circle. 
Zi15N,Z 30 N, Z45 N, ce, are Hour- 
Circles or Meridians, and alfo Azimuths, 
becaufe the Pole is in the Zenith, 


And to defcribe thefe Circles, find the Points 
15, 30, 45, 60, 3c. in the Eguinoctial, by fetting 
the Half Tangent of their Diffance from V ; and 
then their Centres are found by fetting their Co- 
fecants both ways from their Points of Interfection 
with the Equator. 


a, &5, and yp, yp, are the Northern and Sou- 


PRO 


PRO 
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To draw any other Circles in thy Projection. 


1. For Circles of Longitude, which muft all pafs 
‘thro’ a, and the feveral Degrees of the Ecliptick ; 
fet therefore the Tangent of 66 Deg. 30 Min. from 
4, downwards, on the Meridian, produced ; which 
will find a Point, through which a Perpendicular 
drawn to the Meridian, fhall contain in it the Cen- 
tres of all the Circles of Longitude, whofe Diftan- 
ces fet off to the Radius P x, fhall be the Tangents 
of the Degrees of their Diftances from the Merzdz- 
an, S P C, (which is that belonging to 180. Deg:) 


>, All Parallels of Declination are drawn by {et- 
ting the Half-Tangents of their Diftances from P. 


3. All Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, muft pafs 
thro’ b at the Zenith ; Since therefore the Zenith 
is 38 Deg. 30 Min. diftant from P, fet the Co-fe- 
cant of that (or the Secant of 51 Deg. 3° Min. ) 
from h on the Meridian extended below, and that 
fhall find the Point x, the Centre of the Azimuth 
of Eafe and Weft, oz, EN; and the Centres 
of all the reft are in a Line that’s perpendicular to 
the Meridian, and. drawn through «. 


4. Circles of Altitude, or Almicanters are leffer 
' Circles, whofe Poles are not in the Plane of the 
Projection, and may be defcribed by our Third 
Cafe of Probl. 9. of Spherick Geometry. Thus the 
Circle Oe isa Parallel of Altitude 50 Degrees a- 
bove the Horizon. 

5. All Hour-Czrcles ave ftrait Lines from the 
Centre to the Limb. 


The Stereographick Projection on the Plane of 
the Horzzon, 


Firft, Draw a Circle reprefenting the Horizon, 
and quarter it with two Diameters. 


Then will. 


z be the Zenith of the Place. 
12 % 12 the Meridian, 
6 x 6 the Prime Vertical, or Azimuth of E, & W. 


Make 


g - = abla of 38° 30’ (or Tangent of 
i} I Vs 
P fhall be the Pole of the World. 


Make 


aoe i Tangent of 51° 30’ (or Tangent of 
25°45') 


And 


# o = Secant rie 
x o= Tang. dor 38 Deg. 30 Min. 


Then fhall 
o be the Centre of the Equinottial, 6 FE 6. 


In this Projeétion, Almicanters are all parallel to 
the Primitive Circle. 

And Azimuths are all Right Lines, pafling thro’ 
(x) the Centre of the Primitive, to the equal Di- 
Vifions in the Limb. 

«Parallels of Declination, are all Leffer Circles, 
and parallel to the Equinoétial; and their Interfe- 
ction with the meridian are found by fetting the 
Half Tangent of their Diftance from the Zenith 
Southward and Northward, or both ways from 2. 

Their Centres are found by bifecting the Di- 
ftance between thofe two Points; for the Middle 
fall be the Centre of the Parallel. 


Thus, 
2% = + Tangt. of 28° oo’ =: Diftance to the 
of the Tropick of 95 from the Zenith / Sourhw. 
And or down- 
% vp = + Tangt. of 75° 00’ = Diftance out zs 


of the Tropick of vp from the Zenith 


And the Interfection again with the North of ~ 
the Merzdian, is at 


105? 30. to the 
ipfors wh 


152° o 


Northwards, of up- 
wards from z. 


‘ For the Hour-Circles, 

Make x c = Tangent of 51° 30’, or Pc = Se= 
cant of 51° 30". Draw G C T perpendicular to 
the produced Meridian, Wherefore, if from ¢y 
with the Radius z ¢, you fet off the Tangents of 
159, 30°, 45°, 3c. both ways, youll have the 
Centres of the feveral Hour Circles, 7 and 5, % 
and 4, &c. 


Note, In all Ster€ographick Projections, all Dia- 
meters are meafured on the Scale of Half Tan- 
gents: The Reafon of which you have in Prop. 2. 
of our Spherick Projection. And this the 
Ground of all Dyalling, or the True Projettion 
of the Hour-Circles of the Sphere on any Given 
Plane. 

PROJECTURE, aTerm in Architecture fig- 
nifying the Jutting or Leaning-out of any Part of 
a Building, the Coping of a Wall, ec. Thefe the 
Italians call Sporti, and the Greeks, Echphoras ; and 


in the General, all ‘Margents which hang over be- 
yond 


era ayes: 


RaRaQ 


yond the Scapus of a Column, are called Proje-|alfo make out Writs of Execution and Seifin ; 


dures. 

PRO in Divifo, isa Poffeffion or Occupation of 
Lands or Tenements, belonging to two or more 
Perfons, whereof none knows his feveral Pornon, 
as Co-parceners before Partition. 

PROLABIA, the utmoft prominent Parts of the 


Lips. ' 

PROLEPSIS, isa Figure in Rhetorick, by which 
we prevent what might be objected by the Adver- 
fary. 

PROLAPSUS Uteri. See Uteri Prolapfus. 

PROLEPTICUS, is a Difeafe always anticipa- 
ting; foas if the Ague came to day at Four of 
the Clock, then to Morrow one Hour fooner, and 
fo on. Blanchard. — at 

PROLOCUTOR of the Convocation Houfe, is 
an Officer chofen by Perfons Ecclefiaftical, pub- 
lickly affembled by Virtue of the King’s Writ, for 
every Parliament: And as there be two Houfes of 
Convocation, fo there are two Prolocutors, one of 
the Lower, and one of the Higher Houfe. He 
of the Lower Houfe, prefently upon the firft Af 
fembly, by the Motion of the Bifhops, being cho- 
fen by the Members of the {aid Lower Houfe, is 
prefented to the Bifhops for Prolocutor, that is, the 
Perfon by whom they intend to deliver their Reto- 
lutions to the Higher Houfe, and to have their 
own Houfe efpecially ordered and governed. His 
Office is to caufe. the Clerk to call the Names of 
fuch as are of that Houfe, when he fees Caufe to 
read all things propounded, gather Suffrages, and 
the like. 

PROMOTERS, or Promooters, are thofe who 
in Popular and Penal Actions do profecute Offen- 
ders in their own Name and the King’s; having 
Part of the Fines or Penalties for their Reward. 
They do belong efpecially to the Exchequer and 
King’s Bench, 

PROMULGE a Lam, is firft to make a Law, 
and then to declare, publifh, and proclaim the {ame 
to Publick View ; and fo Promulgated. 

PRONOS, or Pronaus, a Term ufed by Archi- 
tects for a Church-Porch, or a Portico to a Palace, 
great Hall, or {pacious Building. 

PRONATOR Radit Quadratus, is a Mufcle of 
the Radius, which arifeth broad and flefhy from 
the Lower and Inner part ot the Ulna; and _paf- 
fing tran{verfly over the Ligament that joins the 
Radius to the Ulna, and is fo inferted to the Supe- 
rior and External part of the Radius: It helps with 
the Pronator Teres to move the Redius inwardly. 

PRONATOR Radii Teres is a Mufcle of the 
Radius, by fome called Pronator Superior Rotundus: 
Ic arifeth flefhy from the Internal Extuberance of 
the Os Humerz, where thofe bending the Carpus 
and. Fingers do arife; and firmly adhering to the 
Flexor Carpi Radials, ic defcends obliquely down- 
wards to its flefhy Infertion, a little above the 
middle of the Radius Externally: Its Ufe is to 
move the Radius inwards. 

PRONOTARY, or Protonotary, is a Chief Of- 
ficer of the Common Pleas and King’s Bench. He 
of the King’s Bench records all Actions Civil fued 
in that Court, asthe Clerk of the Crown-Office doth 
all Criminal Caufes. Thofe of the Common. Pleas 
do. enter and enrol all manner of Declarations, 
Pleadings, Affifes, Judgments and Actions: Allo 
they make out all Judicial Writs, as the Venire fa- 
cid, after [fue joined; and Habeas Corpus, for bring- 
ing in of the Jury 3 and Diftringas Furator. They. 


Writs of Supersedes, for Appearance to Exigents : 
as well as the Exigents and Writ of Priviledge, for 
removing Caufes from other Inferior Courts of Re- 
cord, where the Party hath Caufe of Priviledge ; 
Alfo Writs of Procedendo and Scire fucias in all Ca- 
fes, and Writs to enquire of Damages, and all Prow 
cefs upon Prohibitions, and upon Writs of Audita 
Querela, and Falfe Fudgment ; with many other. 
Laftly, They enrol all Recognifances acknowledg- 


ed in that Court, and ail Common Recoveries; and s 
jthey make Exemplifications of any Record in the 


fame Term, before their Rolls are made up and 
delivered into the Treafury of the Records of thar 
Court. 

PRONOUN, in Grammar, isa Variable Word. 
often ufed as a Noun, and nearly of a like Signi- 
fication with it: And thefe Pronouns they divide 
into fuch as are, 


. Finite; as, I, Thou, He, &c. 

. Infinite ; as Qua, Cujus, &c, 

. Demonfirative, which fhew a prefent Perfon 
or Thing; as, I, You, He. &c, 

4. Relative, which refer to fome Antecedent 
Word ; as, who, which, €8c. 
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5. Interrogative ; as when who and which, &c. 
are ufed in asking Queftions, 

6. Poffeffives ; as, Mine, Thine, &c. ; 

7. Gentiles, which exprefs a Nation or Country ; 
as, Noftras, Veftras, Cujas in the Latin Tongue. 


_ PRO Partibus Liberands, is a Writ for the Par- 
tition of Lands between Co-heirs, 


PROPER Fraétion, is fuch an one as hath its 


Numerator lefs than the Denominator $ as 3, she, 
which is really lefs: than Unity, and therefore pro- 
petly {peaking, a Fraction. 

PROPER Navigation, is the guiding of a Ship 
to any Port defired, where the Voyage is to be per- 
form’d in the vaft Ocean ; and requires not only 
the Lead-Line, and Ordinary compafs, bur Azi- 
muth Compafs, Charts, Log-board, and Half Minute= 
Glafs ; with Inftruments for Celeftial Obfervation, 
as the Quadrant, Fore-ftaff, &c. And the Naviga- 
tor mutt be able by thefe to find at any time in 
what Place the Ship is ; which is done by compa 
ring it with any known Place ; that is, how much 
the fame known Place is fituate from the Ship, 
either towards the North or South, which is called 
the Difference of Latitude; or towards the Eaft or 
Weft, which if in proper Degrees, is called the 
Difference of Longitude, 

PROPERTY, or Propriety, ftridly fpeaking, is 
the higheft Right that a Man hath or can have to 
any thing, and no ways depending upon any other 
Man’s Courtefie: And this, none in our Kingdom 
can be faid to have in any Lands or Tenements, 
but only the King in the Right of his Crown; 
becaufe all the Land throughout the Realm is in 
the Nature of Fee, and held either mediately or 
immediately of the Crown. 

This Word neverthele(s, is ufed for that Right in 


Lands and Tenements that Common Perfons have, — 
becaufe it importethas much as utile Dominium, 


tho’ not Direéium. » And there are Three manners 
of Rights of Property, that is, Property <Abfolute, 

Property Qualified, and Property Poffeffory. 
PROPHASIS, 1s a Fore knowledge in: Difeafes, 
alfo.an Occafion.or Anrecedent Caufe. Blanchard. 
: PRO- 
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PROPHYLATICA, is a Part of that Part of 
Phyfick called Hygicina, (or what refpects the Pre- 
fervation of Health) which gives notice of future 
but imminent Difeafes. Blanchard. 

PROPLASM, the fame with a Mould in which 
any Metal or foft Matter, which afterwards will 
harden, is caft. 

PROPORCITAS, in Law, fignifies the Decla- 
ration or Deliverance of an Affife ; otherwife called 
Verediftum Affife, the Verdict of an Affife ; be- 
caufe the Affifors are {worn to declare the Truth, 
and therefore are called Furatores or Fuorors. 

PROPORTION, 1. When two Quantities are 
compar’d one with another, in refpect of their 
Greatnefs or Smallnefs, that Comparifon is called 
Ratio, Reafon, Rate, or Proportion: But when 
more than two Quantities are compared, then 
the Comparifon is more ufually called the Propor- 
zion that they have to one another. The Words 
Ratio and Proportion are frequently ufed promi- 
{cuoufly. ; 


>. When two Quantities only are compared, the 
former Term is called the Antecedent, and the lat- 
rer the Confequent. 


3. And the Proportion ot Relation of two Num- 
bers one to another, is found by dividing the An- 
tecedent by the Confequent ; and the Quotient is the 
Exponent or Denominator of the Proportion. | 

As, if the Quotient be 2, the Proportion is Dou- 
ble; if 3, Treble; if 4, Quadruple ; if £, Sub- 
duple, or one Half; if, Subtriple, or one Third 
part; if 3,ort 3, Sefquilateral, or the Proportion 
denominated by one and an Half; if Ba (0) ah) Oi 
Sefquitertian, or once with a Third part ; and uni- 
werfally, the Proportion of A to B, is that denomi- 


nated by , that is by the Quotient of A divi- 
B 


ded by B. 


4. Thefe Proportions, fo many of them as are 
Rational, or between Number and Number, have 
particular Names given them by Greek and Latin 
Writers. 


Tf after the Antecedent be divided by the Con- 
fequent, the Quotient be 1, it is called Proportion 
of Equality, or Simple Proportion. 


If the Quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or fuch other Tnte- 
ger Number) icis called Multiple Proportion, (viz. 
Double, Treble, Quadruple, &c.) And the Contrary 
10 thofe are called Submultiple, (viz. Subduple, Sub- 
triple, Subquadruple, &c. ) or One half, a Third 
part, Fourth part, or fuch other Aliquot Part, 
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“Tf the Quotient be 1, with one fuch Part, as 
ri,1 2,1 4, €c. it is called Superparticular , 
(viz. Sefquialteral, Sefquitertian, Sefquiquartan, 
&c.) And the Contraries hereunto are called Sub- 
fuperparticular, (viz. Subfequiditeral, Subfequiter- 
tian, &c. 

If fuch Quotient be 2, 3, 4, (or {uch other In- 
reger greater than Unity) with fuch an Aliquot 
Part, it is called Multiple-fuperpartzcular , (as 


5 2% 
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Duple-fefguialteral ; 3 +, Triple-fefquitertian 5 
34 Triple-fe(quiquartan, &c.) And the Contra-_ 
ries thereunto are Submuleiple-fuperparticular, as. 


Subduple-fe[quiaiteral, Subtriple-fefquitertian, &e. 


PRO 


If the Quotient be 1, with fome Number of 


Aliquot Parts, as I 7, 1 1, 1%, Ge. it is called 
Superpartient, (as Superbipartiens tertias, Super-~ 
tripartiens quartas, Superbipartiens quintas, &c.) 
And the Contraries hereunto are Subfuperpartient, 
as Subfuperbipartiens tertias, &e, ‘ 


If {uch Quotient be fome greater Integer Num- 


ber, (as 2, 3, 3c.) with fuch Number of Aliquot 
Parts, as 2 7,3 3,3 $, €c. it is called Multiple- 
fuperpartiens , (as Dupla fuperbipartiens tertiens 
Tripla fupertripartiens quartas, Tripla-fuperbiparti- 
ens quintas, &c.) And the Contraries thereunto 
Submultiple-fuperpartient, (as Subdupla-fuperbipar. 
tiens tertias, Subtriple-fupertripartiens quartas, &c.) 
As that of 31 to.7, ( becanfe 44 = 44) is Qua- 
druple fupertripartiens feptimas; and its Contra- 
ry, 7 to 31, is Subguadruple-fupertripartiens fep- 
timas. 


And under fome of thefe Compellations all Pro- 


portions will fall, which are as one Integer Num- 
ber to another: 


But notwithftanding all this ado; (tho? that the 


Ancient Geometers may be under(iocd, I thought 
firto explain thefe long, barbarous, and hard Words 
here) tis much better; and more Intelligible, ‘to 
exprefs thefe Proportions, as the ufual manner now 
is, by the Numbers themfelves,. than by thefe’ 
Names; and briefly and clearly to fay; as pi “is 
to 7, or as 7 isto 31, rather than to: fay Qyadrus 
pla-fupertripartiens feptimas, or Subquadrupla-fuper- 
tripartiens feptimas. sist 


5: If when Four. Quantities ate confidered; you 


find that the Firfthath as much Greatnefs or Small- 
nefs, in refpect of the Second, as the Third hath’ in 
re{pect of the Fourth: Thofe Four Quantities are 
called Proportionals, and are thus expreffed, 


8.22516 24. 
webs pocya? 


That is, As 8 contains 2 fout times, fo 16 con? 
rains 4 four times; and therefore 8 is juft as big 
in refpect of z, as 15 is in refpect of 4. 

Here therefore; the Ratio between the Firft 
Pair, is equal to the Ratio berween the other Paic 
of Numbers ; and confequently, thefe Four having 
equal Ratio’s, are Proportionals. 

But if yow encreafe or diminifh any one of thefé 
Four Numbers, the Ratio will grow unequal, and 
then they will not be Proportionals: As if inftead 
of 8 you fhould put.9 or 7,: letting all the reft re- 
main as they were; ‘twill'then-be plain, thar 9 
hath more Magnitude, and 7 hath lefs in refpect 
of 2, than 76 hath in refpet of 4; for 9 con- 
tains 2 above four times, and 7 doth not contain 
it fo often as four times ; whereas 16 contains 4 ex- 
actly four times: Wherefore thefe laccer Num- 
bers, 9, 2; 16; 4, or 7; 2, 16, 4, are mot Propor- 
tionals: And ’twould be the fame, if any ‘other 
Member of the firft Four Numbers’ had been al- 
tered ; for the Proportion would nieceflarily be de- 
ftroyed. i 


6; The annexed Figure will ferve very well ro 
explain Proportion. evae 
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Let the Radius e C be fuppos’d to move quite 
sound on its Centre C, ‘till the Point e come to 
the fame Place it was at before ir began to move ; 
then will that Point e have defcribed the Circum- 
ference of a Circle, which ler be Hd Ze, Then 
at the fame titne, any other Point of the Radius, 
as fuppofe f, will alfo have defcribed the Inner 
Circle f bg X. Draw the two Diameters H Z, 
and e d, cutting each other at Right Angles in C, 
which will divide both Circlesinto four Quadrants. 
*Tis plain from: hence, that the fame Proportion 
which the outer Circle ( Z ) bears to its fourth 
(or any other) part A; the fame mnft the inner 
Circle. (-X ) bear'to B, alike Part of its Circum- 
ference. . For, when the longer Radius e C hath 


moved over the fourth part of the Circle Z, and]! 
. the,Point e is'come to H; then willthe Point f 


alfo be come:to A, and will have gone over a Qua- 
drant of its Circle X ; and when e is come to 4, 
f alfo will be came to g, and will as well as 
the other have defcribed a Semi-circle: So that 
as the Circle Z is to any Part of its Periphery, or 
as it,isto the Ark A:; fo will the Circle X be toa 


like Part of its Periphery, or to the Ark B. Thavis, | 
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a. And from thefe Confiderarions may all the fe- 

veral Species of Proportion be demonftrated from 

the. Nature ofthe Thing. For if 


53 fis od 42: 4)3! 2822. 
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pai e will certainly follow by Inverfion, that 
<n "NRL AGS ba | 
‘ “That. is, If Z, be as big in refpect of A, as X 


is in refpect of B.; then muft A be as little in re- . 


{pect of Z,, as. Bus in refpect of X. 

_.Orif 12-contain 3,as, often. as.8 contains 2, then 
will 3 be contained in 12 as oft as 2 is contained 
in 8. 

_ 8, since, Z.2,A'22,X. 3B, ir..will follow, . by 
Alternate Proportion, that Z : X.:.: Av: B; thar 


is, Antecedent is to Antecedent, as Confequent is. 


to Confequent: Which is 


plain, if the former Fi- 
gure be well confidered. ; 


Sa Sat 


For fuppofe the outer Circle Z to be Double, 


then muft the Ark. A (or any other Part of it) be 
Double, Triple, €5c. of the Ark B, a like Parrof 
the Circle X. Therefore, as the Whole is to the 


LAX? pA s4BipgQ. By D. 


what remains when one is fubtracted from the 
other ) between rhe Antecedents and their Confe- 
quenrs, with thofe Confequents ; another Species 


portion by Divifion, and ought to be thus expreft, 


SS 
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Now undoubtedly, if from the whole Circle Z, 
you take a Quarter, (or any other Part) as A ; and 
alfo from the whole Circle X you take a Quarter, 
or any like Part, as B ; the remaining three Quar- 
ters of the outer Circle, muft be to its other Quar- 


ner Circle are to its Quarter B. That is, 


oa baa 
oye fa te 


pda ioe Q, E. D. 


10. Or if you add the Antecedents and Confez 


the former Confequents ; another Species arifes, 
called Proportion by Compofition ; and.’tis thus ex- 
preft, 


Z+A:A::X+B:B. 


Suppofition, and alfo Z: X::A:B. by, Alternate 


and B together areto B. That is, 


ZrAtAc YX + BB. Oks D: 
15 pee ee a8 ad ROD 


11. If you compare the Antecedents with the 
Differences between them and their Confequents, 
another Species of . Proportion arifes, which is 
called Conversion of Proportion: And is thus ex- 
preft, ‘ Py let 
12) Lap Oleic Oe 6 


Z:Z—A::X.X—B 


Which ‘is very plain from the Confideration of the 
Figure ; for no doubt the whole Circle Z is to its 
3 (viz. Z — A) as the whole leffer Circle X is to 
3 (which is X — B.) 


tee?) Oe 
12. If when Z. A>: X. B, you compare the 
Confequents A and B with two other Quantities, 
fo as to make two Rows of Proportionals, ftanding 
Be F ofee ier tee 9) 

eae Mie: Bele Yeas 
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_-YFhen will Z be to d::as X:I, which is 
| another Species of Proportion by Equality, or ex 
equo ordinata > And follows from this Figure very 
plainly, 


Triple, Quadruple, Jc. of the inner? Circle X ;- 


Whole, fo the Parts muft be to the Parts ; that is, 


9. If you compare the Differences (which is 


of Proportion will be found, which is called Pro- 


ter A, as the remaining three Quarters in the ine. 


quents together, and then compare the Sums with - 


And "tis certain, fince Z: As: X : B, by the. 


Proportion: Z and A together will be to A, as X, 


PRO ee POA 

plainly, for no doubt the whole Circle Z is to its 3, 

which is g or’d :: as the whole Circle X is to its 
swhich is I. or 6. 


ag, If Z be taken as often as X, ex. pr. 3 Zand 
3X; you may conclude, That Z :X 3:3 Z:3 X, or 
as i¢ Zto'to X; or alfo as 12 3 Z, to. 12 + X. 
And fo on, in whatfoever Proportion the. two Mag- 
itudes Z and X are multiplied,: fo they are-multi- 
plied equally, or that you take one as often as you 
take the other. For then there will be the fame 
Proportion between the Magnitudes thus equally 
multiplied, as there was between the Simple Magni- 
tudes, before fach Multiplications, 2-2 
And thefe Magnitudes ‘thus . equally multiplied, 
are called eAiquz-naultiples of the fimple Magnitudes 
‘Zand X: Hence we fay, that «-Lqui-multiples are in 
the fame Proportion as fuch fimple Magnitudes, out 
of which they are compounded. - 


14. If Zbe divided in the fame matner as X iss 
and ex. gr. you take a fourth Part of Z, and the 
like of X; or the tenth, or any other Part of Z, 
and the fame of X: Then will thefe Parts be pro- 
portional to their Wholes, Z:X::4Z Cor t Z) 
ztort, X. Allwhichis felf-evident. 


Make any Right-lined Angle, asca@e. Then fet 
off initad =A, and ab =B.. Set off alfo B 
again from d toe ; then join b and d, and to b d, 
draw a Parallel thro’. the Point ¢, fo fhall be 
be the Line fought for, A. Bi: B. D, by 2¢ 6 
Euchd. . 


To Three given Lines, AB anaC, to find a Fourth 
Proportional D. ee 


1s. A Proportion is faid to be Compounded of o- 
ther Proportions, when the Exponent of That is 
made by the Multiplication of the Exponents of 
Thefe, one into another. Thus, the Compound of 
the Treble and Double, (whofe Exponents are 3 and 
2) is the Treble of the Double, (whofe Exponent is 
3 x 2) that is, the Sextuple (becaufe 3.x 2 = 6) 
which is manifeftly a Work of Multiplication. 


16. The Produfts, or the Quotients of any Two 
Quantities or Numbers Multsplied ot Divided by 
the fame Third Numbers, are in the fame Propor- 
tion as the Numbers were before they were Multz- 
plied or Divided. 


E.er. t. Let 8 and 12 be multiplied by 4; 
then will 8 : 123: 32:48. 
2. Let 


8 and 12 be divided by 4; then will8: 
Tees ane 


The Reafon of which is very plain; becaufe one 
Number is juft as much increafed by Multiplication, 
or diminifhed by Divifion, as the other is. 


PROBLEMS... 
To Two Lines A and B, to find D a Third Propor- 


tional, 


Make any Angle, a8 @c e¢; then from a, take 
ab=A, and bc =B, and ad =C, join bd, 
and thro’ c draw a Parallel to bd; fo thall de be 
the Line fought : For A.B::C.D. 2¢ 6 Euclid. — 


Of the Proportion of Figures. 


1. To find the Proportion that one. ReGangle 
hath to anothers both Length and Breadth mutt be 
confidered. 

For Reétangles are to each other as the Products 
of their refpective Lengths multiplied by their 
Breadths. 

Thus, if there be two Reftangles, the former of 
which hath its Length 5 Inches, Yatds, éofc. and 
its Breadth 3 Inches, Yards, €gc. and the latter 
had its Length 8 Inches, Yards, @c. and its 
Breadth 4 Inches, Yards, €7¢. Then the Rectan- 
wles will be to each other, as 3x5 (15) isto 
4.x 8 ( = 32) i eas 15 is to 32. So that all 
Reétangles are to one another in 4 Ratio compound- 
ed of that of their Sides. 


43 2, When 


PRO 
2. When Reétangles have their Sides proporti- 
onable, (fo that ab:eh::ad:ef) then is the 


Rettangle A, to the Rettangle B, in a duplicate 
Proportion to the Ratio of the Sides. 
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For the Ratio of A to B, is compounded of the 
Ratio of'ab to eh, and of the Ratio of ad to 
ef. 
But in this Cafe ab is toe hb, in the very fame 
Ratio as @ dis to ef; and therefore the Proportion 
of A to B being compounded of thofe two equal 
Ratio’s, muft be duplicate of the Ratio of their 
Sides to each other; that is, duplicate of the Ratio 
ofabtoeh orofadtoef. O.E.D. 


COROLLARY: 


Hence all Triangles, Parallelograms, Prifms, Pa- 
rallelopipeds, Pyramids, Cones and Cylinders are 
to one another refpedtively compared, im @ Pro- 
portion compounded of that of their Heights and 
Bafes. 


3, All Triangles, and Parallelograms, Pyramids, 
Prifms, and Parallelopipeds ; alfo all Cones and Cy- 
' lindets, ‘each Kind compared among themfelves : If 
they have equal Altitudes, are in the fame ‘Propor- 
tion as théir Bafes : If they have equal Bafes, age as 
their Heights. 
For the Bafes, or Heights, will feverally be com- 
mon Efficients or Multipliers; and therefore mutt 
make the Produtts be in tlre fame Proportion as the 
Multiplicand was before. ‘aly 
Thus, if the equal Altitude of any two Triangles , 
. Parallelopipeds, Cones, &@c. be called a, and their 
unequal Bafes b and d: Then by the 13th of Pro- 
portion (above ) b.d::ab. ad. 


This Problem being of conftant Ufe, ought to be 
placed amengz theElements of Geometry. 


C ASE’ TI. 


To find Two Right Lines, whofe Sum and Difference’ 


1s given, reciprocally proportional to Two given 
Lines. 
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PRO 


Let the two given Lines be b and ¢, and let the 
Sum of the two Lines fought, be Z: “Tis required 
to finda Point where Z may be fo divided, as that 
bi Ges ee 

Firft find #z a mean proportional between b and c, 
which erect perpendicularly at either End of Z: 
Draw d parallel to Z, and where it cuts the Circle 
let fall #,and draw R: Then, I fay, a and ¢ are the 
Segments required: Forae=mm=bc. QED. 
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Where the Difference = X is given, find m as 
before, which ere& perpendicularly at either End of 
X: Then draw R from the middle Point of X, and 
with it, asa Radius, defcribe a Semi-circle on the 
Center d: So thall @ + X be the greater Line, and 
@ the lefler fought: For a + X, multiplied by 
6 ne E SD. 


That is, in other Words, if you have the Ex- 
treams, and the Sum and Difference of 4 Propor- 
tionals, you may find the Terms feverally, 


PRO B LEM ot. 
To find Two Squares, whofe Sum or Difference is 
given vectprocally proportional to Two given 
Squares, ' 


CASE 


CUTS ET. 


Let b and ¢ be the Sides of the Squares given, 
aid let S be equal to the Sum of the Squares requi- 


ted. 

“Pind a fourth proportional to $ b andc; which 
fuppofe to be d: Then, by the former Problem 
find 2 Lines reciprocally proportionable to b and ¢, 
whofe Sum is $: As fuppofe the Segments g and 4, 
and draw the Lines a and e, which thall be the 
Sides of the Squares fought. For fince $b: :¢d. 
(or m) : Therefore by Similar Triangles, Sa:: ¢. m7. 
Wherefore ex «quo reciprocally b . az: ¢.c. Where- 
fore their Squares will be alfo in the fame Ratio. 


Q. iE: F. 


CASE IL 
ff d, the Side of a Square, which is the Diffe- 


gence of the Squares required, were given; make 
as d.b:: c.f. a fourth Proportional; and, by the 
former Problem, find 2 Lines reciprocally proporti- 
onal to band c; which fuppofe to be g and d +g, 
whofe Difference is d: Then ere? f at Right An- 
gles, and on d + g, defcribe a Semi-circle: After 
which drawing a and e, they fhall be the Sides of 
the Squares required. = 


Of the Proportion of Solas. 


_ Every Parallelcpiped, as @ 2, is to a Pyramid; 
& k mn of the fame Bale and Height, as 3 to 1. 


into 3 equal Parts, as in the Figure, 


For if you fuppofe the Altitude bg, to be divided 
into any Number of equal Parts, by Plains parallel 
to the Bafe; then becaufe of the Pyramids bu gk 
mb, bEFDBHD, &c. being fimilar, the Bafes 
mngkand HBDF, willbe ina Duplicate Ratio 
of their Altitudes bg, Db. Thatis, Thefe Bates; 
diminifh towards the Vertex in the Proportion of 
the Squares of Numbers in Arithmetical Progreffion. 

But it was proved above in Numb.7. of Arith- 
metical Progreffon, That a Rank of fuch Quanti- 
ties are Subtriple to as many, equal to the greateft ; 
z.é. to fuch as compofe, or are the Elements of the 
Parallelopiped: Wherefore the Parallelopiped ta 
the Pyramid, is as 3 to 1, or the former is triple of 
the latter. | ae 

And this muft holdin all Prifms of what Figure 
{céver, in reference to a Pyramid of the fame Bafe 
with them. 

And fo alfo in the Proportion of Cones to Cylin- 
ders; for a Cone being compofed of Circles whofe 
Peripheries decreafe Arithmetically, the Planes of 
thole Circles muft-be a Rank of Secundans, (for 
they are as the Squares of their Radius) and confe- 
quently the whole Rank, or the Cone, will be Sub- 
triple of the Cylinder, which is a Rank of as many 
Terms equal to the greateft. 

A Gjlinder, Spheroid, and Cone, of the fame Bafe 
arid Height, are as 3, 2, and 1; . 


Let the Semifpheroid ATS Bhic be divided 
Then. the 


roa 


412 Edipfis 


PRO 


PRO” 


Ellipfis, as well as inthe Circle) the Q AD: 0 
SH::0GDB:0 GHB; that is, as 3 x 3 
(or 9)isto 5x1 (ors). Alo AD: G T1::9:8. 
And thus it will be, if you make never fo many new 
Biffettions ; that is, you'll find the Squares of the 
Ordinates, and confequently the Circles made on 
them do decreafe by a Progreflion of odd Numbers. 
But a Series of fuch a Progreffion is to as many 
equal to greateft as 3 to 2 (by Corol 5. of Progreffi- 
én Geometrical) wherefore the Cylinder to the Sphe- 
roid is as 3 to 2, and being to the Cone as 3 tol. 
The Cylinder, Spheroid, and Cone, are as 3, 2, and 


tr. 0. £E.D. . : 
, PROPORTIONAL Spiral Lines. Sce Spiral 


Lines. 

PROPOSITION, (in General) is a Thing pro- 
pofed to be proved, made out, or demonftrated : 
And in Mathematicks, is either a Theorem, or a 
Problem; which fee. 

PROPRIETATE Probanda, is a Writ that lies 
for him that would prove a Property before the She- 
riff: For where a Property is alledged, a Replegzare 
licth not. 

PROPTOSIS ; is the Falling-down of fome 
Tart; as of the Eye, the Cawle, @9c. pert 

PRO Rata. Sce Oneranda pro rata portionis. 

PROROGUE, fignifies to prolong, or put off to 
another Day. ‘The Difference between a Proroga- 
tion and an Adjournment, or Continuance of the 


Parliament, is, That by the Prorogatzon in open’ 


Court, there is a Seffion; and then fuch Bills as 
paffed in either Houfe, or both Houfes, and had 
not the Affent to them, muft at the next Affembly 
begin again. For every Seflion of Parliament is in 
Law a feveral Parliament; but if it be but Ad- 
journed or Continued, then there 1s no Seffion, and 
confequently all Things continued in the fame State 
they were in before the Aljournment. 

PROSECUTOR, in Law, is he that follows a 
Caufe in another’s Name. See Promoters. 

PROSODIA, is that Part of Grammar which 
teaches the Quantity of Syllables, diftinguifhing in- 
to Long and Short, ¢@pc, - 

PROSOPOPOEIA, is a violent Rhetorical Fi- 
gute, wherein the Speaker addreffes himfelf to inani- 
mate Things as ifthey were living,and makes them 
fpeak as if they had Souls. 

PROSPHYSIS, is a Coalition, or growing toge- 
ther, as when two Fingers are connected to each 
other. 

PROSTAPHERESIS, in Aftronomy, is the 


fame with the Equation of the Orbit, or fimply the : 


Equation ; and is the Difference between the True 
and Mean Motion of a Planet. The Angle alfo 
made by the Lines of the Planets Mean and True 
Motion, is called the Proffapherefts. 

PROSTAT A’, Adftantes, or Corpora Glandulofa, 


are two: Glandules placed near the Paffage of the |. 


Seed; which (as may be guefs’d) lubricate the com- 
mon Paffage of the Seed: and Urine, and afford a 


kind of a Vehicle to the Seminal Matter, and are ]; 


faid to provoke the Titilation in Coition: Their 
Moifture being conveyed by certain little Tubes, 
which terminate in the Paffage near where the Seed 
is ejected, and is emitted at the fame time with it. 
The Learned Bartholinz has obferved fome fuch 
thing in Women. } 

PROSTASIS, a Fart of Surgery, which fills up 


what is wanting; as we fee in hollow and fiftulous 


Uleeisifilled upiwith Fleth by Surgetyi> Blanchard. - 
o PROSTHESIS, incGrammar, isin HheGereral 


mT ta) 
- rs 


a Metaplafm, and in particular an Addition of 


{ome Letter or Letters to the Beginning of a Wordl; 
as Gnavus tro navus, This is alfo called Appof- 
tion. . j 

PROSTOMIA, 
Lips. Blanchard. 


the Red-tin@ured Part of the — 


PROTECTION, in Law, hath a general and j 


a fpecial Signification: In the general, it is ufed for. 


that Benefit and Safety which every Subje&, Deni-. 


fon or Alien, efpecially fecured, hath by the King’s 


Laws. Protection, in the Special Signification, ig. 
ufed for an Exemption or Immunity given by the’ 
| King to a Perfon againft Suits in Law,or otherVexa-_ 


tions, upon Reafonable Caufés moving him thereto, 


OF this Fitz-Herbert maketh two Kinds; the Firk. 


he calls a Proteétion, cum claufula volumus, where- 
of he mentions Four Particulars: 1. A Protettion 


| quia profecturus, for him that is to pafs over Sea 
in the King’s Service. 


2. A Proteétion quia mora- 
turus, for him that is Abroad in the King’s Ser- 
vice upon the Sea, or in the Marches, 3. A Pro- 
tection for the King’s Debtor : that he be not fued 


] or attached till the King be paid his Debt: This the 


Civilians call Moratoriam. 4. A Protettion in the 
King’s Service beyond Sea, or in the Marches of 
Scotland. sand 

_ The Second Form of Proteétion is cum claufula 
nolumus, which is granted moft commonly to a 
Spiritual Company for their Immunity, from ta- 
king their Cattle by the King’s Minifters: But it 
may granted alfo to one Man Spiritual or Tem- 
oral. : 


PROTEST, in Law, hath two divers Applicas 


tions; One is by way of Caution, to call witnefs, 
(as it were) or openly to affirm, That he doth 
either not at all, or but conditionally yield his Con-" 
fent to any Aét, or unto the Proceeding of any’ 


Judge in a Court wherein his Jurifdiction is doubt-— 


ful, or to anfwer upon his Oath further than by’ 
Law he is bound. The other is by way of Com-’ 
plaint, to Proteff a Man’s Bill. For Example: If ¥ 
give’ Money to a Merchant in France, taking his’ 


Bill of Exchange to be repaid in England by one’. 


whom he afligneth; If at my coming, I find not 
my felf fatisfied, but either delay’d or deny’d, then 
‘I go the Exchange, or other open Concourfe of 
Merchants, and Proteff, That Lam not paid: And 
‘thereupon, if he hath any Goods remaining in any 
‘Man’s Hands within the Realm, the Law of Mer- 
chants is, That I be paid out of them to my full 
‘Satisfaction. 
PROTESTATION, in Law, is a Defence of 
‘Safeguard to the Party which maketlrit, from being 
‘concluded by the A& he is about ‘to do, that Iffue 
‘cannot be joined by it. : 
PROTOPATHIA, is 2 Primary Difeafe, not 
‘caufed by anothéew, \ « onl adt SO 
PROTRACTING-Pin, is a fine Needle faftned 
‘invaePiece of Wood, Ivory, 696. uled: to ‘prick off 
any. Degrees:and: Minutes from the Protraétars «4 = 
PROTRACTOR, is an Inftrument ufed in Sur- 
veying : Itis commonly made of a well polifh’d thin 
‘Piece of Brafs, and confifteth of a Semi-circle divi- 
ded into Degrees, and a Parallelogram with Scales 
upon it, and may be of any Bignefs defird. But 
ithis Inftrument is fo well known, that there needs 
no further Defcription. 
| Its Ufe is chiefly, To lay down an Angle of any 
‘affigned Quantity of Degrees: Or, an Angle be- 
ing Protratted, to find the Quantity of Degrees it 
} contains 
I 
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and making of Draughts, €9c. 
~ PROVISO, is a Condition inferted into any 
Deed, upon the Obfervance whereof the Validity 
of the Deed depends; but fometimes it is only a Co- 
venant. It hath alfo another Signification in Mat- 
“ters Judicial, as if the Plaintiff or Demandant defift 
in profecuting an Action, by bringing it to a Trial ; 
the Defendant or Tenant may take ont a Venire 
| facias to the Sheriff , which hath in it thefe Words, 


Provifo quod, &c. to this End, That if the Plaintiff 
take out any Writ to that Purpofe, the Sheriff 


fhall fummon but one Jury upon them both: In 
which Cafe, we call it going to Trial by Provifo. 

PROW of a Ship, is that Part of her Fore-caffle 
which is Aloft, and not in the Hold; and is proper- 
ly that which is between the Chafe and the 
Loof. ; 

RUNELLE Sal. See Sal Prunella. 

PRUNIFEROUS-Trees jor Shrubs, are fuch 
whofe Fruit is pretty large and foft, with a Stone in 
the middle ; in this kind the Flower adheres to the 
Bottom of the Bafeof the Fruit. — 

“PSAMMISMUS, a Bath of dry atid warm Sand, 
wherewith the Feet of Men in the Dropfy are dried. 
Blanchard. 

PSEUDODIPTERON, is an Ancient Form of a 
Temple, compaffed about with but one Row of Pil- 
lars, and which Row from the Wall, is at the Di- 
flance ufually of two Rows of Pillars. 

PSEUDOSTELLA, in Aftronomy, fignifies any 
kind of Comet or Phenomenon newly appearing in 
the Heavens like a Star. 

PSOAS Magnus, or Lumbalis, is a Mufcle of the 
Loins, which proceeds from all the Vertebres of the 
Loins and their tran{verfe Procefles internally and 
laterally, within the Cavity of the Abdomen ; from 
thence defcending over the fuperior Part of the Os 


Sacrum and Spine of the Zivm, where it’s joined, 


with the flefhy Fibres of the Mzacus Internus, with 
which it’s infeparably united to their partly Flethy 
and partly Tendinous Infertions in the inferior Part 
of the lefler Trochanter of the Thigh-Bone: It’s 
Ufe is, together with the Izacus Internus, to move 
the Thigh forwards. 

. PSOAS Parwus, isa Mulcle of the Thigh, which 


arifes Aicthy from the fuperior Part of the firft Ver- | 


tebra of the Loins, internally and laterally within 
the Abdomen, immediately below the Cavity of the 
Diaphragm, whence defcending obliquely inwards 
towards the Pelvis Ardowinis (where it ceafes to be 
Flefhy ) in a manner embracing the Pfoas Magnus, 
and is inferted with a thin, broad, ftrong Tendon, 
to that Part of the Os Pubis, where it is join’d to 
the Os Inum: This Mufcle, with its Partner Acting, 
aflifts the Reé?z Abdominis in drawing the Offa Pubzs 
upwards, as in raifing our felves from. a decumbent 
Pofture. Thus Rope-Dancers hang by their Hands, 
and raife the inferior Parts of their Bodies, to take 
hold of a Rope with their Feet.» Tho’ their proper 
Aétion is to bend the Loins, yet their Tendons em- 
bracing the Pfoas Magnus and Iiacus Internus, 
(which we have frequently obferved to extend over 
the inferior Parts) not unlike the Faftza Tendino- 


rate them in their Action. Cowper. 
~« PSOROPHTHALMY, an Ophthalmy, ox Inflam- 

rhation.of the Eyes with itching. “Blanchard. 

®* PSYCTICA, are cooling Medicines: againft the 

Scab. Blanchard. WH wily We 
»PTARMICA, or Sternutatoria, are thofe things 


contains readily ;. which is of great Ufe'in Plotting, 


latter its Origin alfo. 


which being endowed with a ‘more piercing “Acri- 
mony than the Errhinaceous Medicines, do fo ex- 
tremely irritate and fhrivel up the Membranes of 
the Brain, that it fends forth the piruitous Humour 
at the Noftrils, in an extraordinary Meafure, and fo 


caufe Sneezing. Blanchard. 


PTERIGOPALATINUS, or Sphenopterigopala- 
tinus, is a Mufcle of the Gargareon, whofe former- 
Appellation intimates its Progrefs and Infertion; the 
This arifes from the Procefs 
of the Os Spenoides, and defcends according to the 
Length of the Interftice made by the ititernal Ala 
of the Os Sphenoides and Mufculus Pteripoidaus 
Internus of the lower Jaw; and becoming Tendinous, 
marches over the ProcefJus Pterigoides, and is in- 
ferted. to the Fore-part of the Gargareon. The. 
Tendon of this pafles over the Pterigoidal Procef, 
which, like a Pulley, gives it a different Power from 
that of the Sphenopalatinus, tho’ they have both 
theirOrigin from the fame Place. Wherefore, contrary 
to that, This draws the Gargarcon downwards; 
which Contrivance in Nature is no lefs remarkable, 
than any of thofé where the like Artifice of a 
Trochlea is made ufe of. 

- PTERIGOPHARYNGAUS, is'a Mufcle which 
arifes thin and flethy from both the Prerigoidaf'Pro- 
cefles of the Os Cuneiforme ; alfo from the Root of 
the Tongue, and Extremities of the Os Hodes; 
from thefe Places its fethy Fibres run in a Semi-cir- 
cular manner, embracing the fuperior and back Part 
of the glandulous Membrane ‘of the Fauces, where 
they meet in a middle Line. When this Mufcle 
atts, it brings the middle or back Part of the Fauces 
towards.a Plain, by which means the Ton/ille, toge-~ 
ther with the reft of the Glandules, are comprefsd 
in the Evacuation of their Mucus, to join with the 
Aliment in its DefGent into the Stomach in Deglu- 
tation; and at other times to promote Screatzon, in 
which this Mufcle is the chief Infirament: That the 
Tonjille approach towards each other, 1s obfervable, 
when we infpect thefe Parts in living Perfons. 

PTERIGOSTAPHYLINUS | Externus, is a 
Mafcle which moves the Uwula, arifing from‘a fmall 
Protuberance upon the under Side of the Body of the 
Os Sphenoides , and goes direétly to be inferted into 
the hinder Patt of the Uvula.-~ ’ 

PTERIGOSTAPHYLINUS Jnternus, is a Mufcle’ 


‘which moves the Uvula; arifing from a fmall Pro- 


tuberance of the Os Sphenoides, and growing into 
a fmall round Tendon, which paffes over a fmall 
Procefs like a Hook, of the Proceffus' Prerigoidaus $ 
from thence reverting, it’s inferted- into the Pore- 
past of the Uyula. ‘ : 

PTERYGIUM, is the Wing or ‘round rifing of 


‘the Nofe or Eye, or the Procefs of the Bone Sphe- 
‘ moides, which is like a Wing. \Alfo a membranous 


Excrefcence above the horney Tunic of the Fye; 


_call'd Unguis and Ungula, growing for the moft 


partfrom the inner Corner, towards the Apple of 
the Eye, and often obfcuring it. ‘ Blanchard. oan 
PTERYGOIDAUS Internus and Externus, are 


two Mufcles arifing from the Proceffiis Pterypordes, 


or Aliformis of the Os Sphenoides.’ Their Ufe is 
to move the Jaw from Side to Side: 
fa Cubiti and Lata of the Thigh, do:alfo Corrobo- }) 


PTERYSTAPHYLINI, are Mutcles of the Uow 


‘la or Gargareon, and were fo named by Reolanus ; 
‘but the Accurate Dr. Croom changed \their Names 
‘| into Sphenopalatinus and Preripopalatenus, ‘or Spha- 
nopterivopalatinus,' (See thofe Words.) Their Ufe 
‘is to'give various Motions to the Uvula. ° 


PTISANA; 


. Skies + 


P. 


PUL 


PTISANA, Prin, is a Decoftion of Pearl-Bar- 
ley, Liquorifh, Raifins, gc. being a cooling plea- 
fant Drink for one in a Fever, and much ufed by the 


French. 
PTYLOSIS, is a Difeafe when the Brims of the 


Eye-lids being grown thick, the Hairs of the Eye-- 


brows fall off. Blanchard. 

PUBIS OS.. See Peétinis Os. x 

PUDDINGS, in a Ship, are Ropes nailed to the 
Arms of the Main and Fore- Yards, near the Ends, 
and then at 3 or 4 due,diftances inwards dne from 
another, in order to keep the Robbins from galling 
-or wearing afunder upon the Yards, when the Top- 
fail-Sheets are haled home. 

They call alfo thofe Ropes which are wound a- 
bout the Rings of Anchors to fave tlie Clinch of the 
Cable from being galled, with the Iron, by this 
Name. So that when tbe Ring is fo ferved, ‘tis 
called the Pudding of the Anchor. 

PUDICE Plante, the fame with fenfitive Plants ; 
which fee. 

PUGILLUS, is an handfulofany Herbs. Others 
interpret it, as much as may be taken up with the 
Thumb and two Fingers. 

PUISNE, or Puny; the Lawyers term for 
Younger. i 

PULMONARIA Arteria, or Vena Arteriofa, 
is a Veffel in the Breaft, arifing immediately out of 

the Right Ventricle of the Heart; its Mouth is not 
fo large as that of the Cava: It has three Valvés, 
called Segivoidales or Semilunares. ts Ufe is to 
carry the Blood from the right Ventricle of the 
Heart to the Lungs, and its Coat is double, like that 
of the Arteries. 

PULMONARIA Vena, or Arteria Venofa, is a 

Veffel of the Heart, which difcharges it felf thro’ 
the left Auricle into the Ventricle of the fame fide ; 
for after it has accompanied the Wind-pipe and 
Arteria Pulmonaris in all their Branchings in the 
Lungs; and by its fmall Twigs has received the 
Blood out of the Artery, all thefe Twigs are united 
firft into two Trunks (viz. the Right and Left) af- 
terwards into one, which opens into the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart. This Vez lath no Valve in it, 
except that at its opening into the Left Ventri- 
cle, where at its Orifice are placed two Membra- 
‘nous Valves, called Mitrales from their Form re- 
fembling, when joined, fomething of a Mitre. 
Thefe are very ftrong and firm, to fuftain the violent 
Motion of the Blood, and to hinder it from return- 
ing back again into this Vein, and to direé its 
Courfe to the Aorta, whofe Orifice opens in the 
Syfole of the Ventricle. 

PULMONARY Veffels, axe thofe which carry 
. the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, and back 
again, being two in Number, viz. the Pulmonary 
Vein, and the Pulmonary Artery; which fee. 

PULPA, is the flefhy Part of Fruits, Roots, or 
other Bodies, which is extracted by Infufion or 
Boiling, and paffing through a Sieve; as the Pulp of 
Tamarinds, Althea, Dates, &c. 

PULSE, by the Mathematical Naturalifts, is the 
Term ufed for that Stroak with which any Medium 
is affeted by the Motion of Light, Sound, &c. 
through it. ; 

And the Admirable Sir J/aac Newton demonftrates, 
Lib. 2. prop. 48. Princzp. That the Velocities of the 
Pulfes, in an Elaftick Fluid Medium (whofe Ela- 
fticity is proportionable to its Denfity) are in a, 
Ratio, compounded of half the Ratio of the Ela- 
ftick Force directly, and half the Ratio of the Den- 


firy inverfly, So that in’a Medium, whofe Elafti- 
city is equal to its Denfity; all Pulfes will be equally 


1 fwitt. 


PULSUS, the Pulfe, is the immediate Index of 
the Heart, by the Mediation whereof the Blood is 
diffufed through the whole Body, and is differently 
affected thereby, according to the different Influx 
of the Animal Spirits; the Motion whereof is 
chiefly to be attributed to the circular and dire 
Fibres. Others affirm it to be the Dilatation and 
ContraStion of the Heart and Blood. A Pulle is 
either natural or preternatural: of the former we 
have fpoken already ; the latter is fuch as is different; 
according to the different Circumftances of the 


Fibres and Animal Spirits; to wit, Strong, weak, 


[wift, flow, equal, unequal, intermittent; &c. 
ied ere according to Dr. Abercromby, are ci- 
ther. 


Pilfe Unequal, is either in refpect of Time or. _ 


Strength; that is, either it ftrikes quicker and 
flower, or elfe ftronger and weaker. 
Pulfz Interrupted, is when the Strokes are much 
finaller than ufual, or their Intervals much greater, 
Pulfe Intenfe, is that whofe Stroke is very hard, 
(the Parts as it were upon a bent) or elfe this 
Strength is made up with the Multiplicity and Fre- 


quency 6f lef§ Mications, a¥ih the Heights of Fe- — 


vers. 

Pulfe Remifs, is that whole Strokes are lefs quick, 
or lefs ftrong, and in Sicknefs thews more Danger 
than the other. 

Pulfe Superficial, is that which fhews an exa& 
Temperament of Body, as alfo a free and merry 
Temper of Mind. 

Pulfe Deep, thews a Difpofition to Melancholy, 
Afthma’s, Lethargy, ¢9¢. and is more frequent in 
the Aged than the Young. 

Palfe Leaping, is faid to portend no great Dan- 


ger. , 
Pulfe Trembling, fhews great Extremity. 


Pulfe Wandring , is that which is fometimes felt . 


in one place, and fometimes in another , arid fome= 
times no where, and is never but a few Minutes bee 
fore Death. 


PULSION, is the driving or impelling of any 
thing forward. See Atirattzon. 

PULVERIZATION, is reducing any Body into 
a fine Powder, which is done by beating Frzab/é 
Bodies in a Mortar; but to Pulverize Malkable 
ones, or fach as will fpread under the Hammer, 
fome other Helps and Artifices muft be made ufe of, 
To Pulverize Yin and Lead, proceed thus: Get & 
round wooden Box, which rub well with Chalk all 
over on the Infide; then melt the Metal, and pour 
ing a little of it nimbly into the Box, ihut the Lid 
and fhake the Box ftrongly and quick, aid the Meta} 


will be reduced by it into a Powder. And thisisa — 


vety ufeful thing to know, tho’ it be plain and eafy ; 
becaufe by this means, thefe Metals are rendred fit 
for feveral Operations, and will eafily be mixed with: 
Salts or other Things. 


PULVIS. Fulsenans. Mix well together three 


Parts of common Salt-petre, two Parts of Sale of 
Tartar, and one of common Brimftone, all finely 
powdered. Take half a Dram or a Dram of this 
Mixture, put it upon a Fire-thovel over a gentle 
Fire, & that it may heat, and appear to melt and 
change Colour gently, and in about half'a quarter of 
an Hous it will go of with a terrible Noife, as 

great 


isa cS 


PUR 


great as that of a Musket, and yet without dan- 
ger to any Perfon in the Room ; for its Force 1s 
chiefly downwards. The Reafon of this Effect ap- 
pears to be, that the fix’d Salt of Tartar doth fo 
Jock up the Spirits of the Nitre and Sulphur, that 
they cannot get loofe without breaking their Prifons, 
which when the Fire hath affifted and enabled them 
to do, they do it with very great Violence and 
Noife. 

~ PUMP Brake, at Sea, is the Handle of the Pump, 


aS, 

PUMP Cam, is the Bucket whereby they pour 
Water into the Pump to fetch it, and make it work 
when they intend to ufe ir. And 

PUMP Vale, is the Trough by which the Water 
suns from the Pump along the Ship-fides, that it 
may go out at the Scoper-holes. 

PUNCTUM Lachrymale. See 


Punttum. 


Lachrymate 


PUNCTUM Saliens: In the Growth of an Egg, | 


you fee a little Speck or Cloud, as it were, in the 
innermoft Tunic of it, called Amnios, which grow- 
ing gradually thicker, acquires a kind of flimy Mat- 
“ter, in the middle whereof you fee firft this Punttum 
Saliens, (a little Speck that feems to leap ) after-. 
ward the rude Body of an Embryo, which tends 
every day more and more to Perfection. Blanchard. 

PUNY. See Puifne. 

PUPILLA, or Pupula, is the opening of the Tu- 
nic of the Eye, called Uvea, or Choroides; it is 
sound ina Man, andis capable of being contracted 
‘or dilated like a Mufcle, according to the different 
Degree of Light the eye is Expofed to. 

PUPPIS Vena, is that Vein which fpreads it felf 
about the hinder Part of the Head. 

PURCHASE : This Word hath the fame Senfe at 
Sea, 2s Draw has a-Shore ; thus they fay, The Cap- 
flan Purchafes apace; that is, draws in the Cable 
apace. And when they cannot draw or hale in any 
thing with the Tackle, they fay, The Tackle will not 
Purchafe. 

PURFLEW ; the Term in Heraldry to exprefs 
Ermines, Pean, or any cf the Furrs when they com- 
pofe a Bordure round a Coat of Arms. ‘Thus they 
fay, he Beareth Gules, a Bordure Purflew, Verry ; 
meaning that the Bordure is Verry. 

PURGATION, Purging, is an Excretory Mo- 
tion quick and frequent, proceeding from a quick 
‘and orderly Contraction of the: Carneous Fibres of 
“the Stomach and Inteftines, whereby the Chyle and 
Excrements, and corrupted Humours, either bred or 
fent there from other Parts, are protruded from Part 
‘to Part, till they be quite excluded the Body. 
Blanchard. 

- PURGATION, in Law, is the clearing of a 
Man’s felf of a Crime whereof he is generally 
 fafpected, and of the fame accufed before the Judge ; 
and is eithet Canonical or Vulgar. The Canonical, 
js that which is prefcribed by Canon-Law, the Form 

_ thereof is ufually thus in the Spiritual Court: The 
Man fulpested takes his Oath, that he is clear of the 
Fault objected, and brings fo many of his Honeft 
_ Neighbours, being not above Twelve, as the Court 
fhall affign him, to Swear upon their Confcience 
and Credulity, that he Sweareth truly. Vulgar 
Purvation was by Fire or Water, or by Combat, 
wet both by Infidels and Chriftians, till by the 
| Canon Law abolifhed: But Combat may be ftill 
practifed by the Laws of the Realm in Caufes doubt- 
fal, and where there is want of Evidence and other 
Proof, if the Defendant chule rather the Combat 

_ than other Tryal. 


BUR 


PURIFICATION of @ Metal, in Chymiftry, 
fignifies its being purged or cleanfed from the Mix- 
ture of all other Metals. } 

Tis chiefly ufed about Gold and Silver, The 
beft 

Purification of Gold, is by Antimony, in this 
manner: Put the Gold in a Crucible, make it red 
hot, and when it begins to melt, pour upon it by 
degrees four times its Weight of Antinomy in Pow- 
der; the Gold will prefently melt; continue a very 
ftrong Fire, till you perceive the Metal to fparkle; 
then take the Crucible out‘of the Fire, and knock 
it, that the Gold may fink to the Bottom; break it 
when ’tis cold, and feparate the fine Gold, which is 
called the Regule, from the droffy Part. 

After this, melt the Regule again over a ftrong 
Fire in a Crucible; and when it begins to mele, 
throw into it, by little and little, three times its 
Weight of Salt-Petre ; continue a very ftrong Fire 
to keep the Matter in conftant Fufion; and when 
the Fumes are all gone, and the Metal appears 
bright and clear, caft ic into an Jron Mortar greafed 
and warmed ; or elfe if you don’t value the Crucible, 
leave it in that to cool, and break the Crucible be- 
fore ’tis quite cold; and then feparate the Regule 
from its Drofs remaining at the Top, the Gold will 
be very pure. ; 

There are feveral other ways of Purifying Gold, 
as the Depart and Cementation, which fee under 
thofe Words: But this is the beft of all. 

Red Gold is lefs valuatle, as containing moft 
Copper; the Yellow is better, and it thould re- 
main Yellow while ’tis in the Fire. 

Purification of Silver, is made in the Coppet 
thus : 

Heat the Coppel gently and by degrees, till it 
grow red hot; then cait into it four or five times as 
much Lead as you defign to purify Silver: The Lead 
will foon melt, and fill the Sides of the Coppel ; 
then put the Silver into the midft of the melting 
Lead, and it alfo will prefently melt; then lay 
Wood all about and over the Coppel, and blow the 
Flame fo that it may reverberate on the Matter , 
the Impurities of which will by this means mix 
with the Lead, and the Silver will remain pure and 
unmixed in the middle of the Coppel; and the 
Lead, mixed with the drofly Parts of the Silver 
will lie on the Sides like a Scum: This Scum is to 
be taken off with a Spoon, or other Inftrument, and 
is what is called Litharge; which, according to the 
degree of the Calcination it hath endured, is of. di- 
vers Colours, and fometimes is called Litharge of 
Gold, and fometimes Litharge of Silver. 

PURLUE, or Parlieu, from the French Pur, 2.¢. 
Purus, and Liew, i.e. Locus, is all that Ground 
near any Foreft, which being anciently made Foreft, 
is afterwards, by Perambulations, fevered again 
from the fame, and exempted from that Servitude 
that was formerly laid upon it: And he that Walk- 
eth or Courfeth within that Circuit, isnot liable to 
the Laws and Penalties incurred by them which 
hunt within the Precinéts of the Foreit. 

PURPURF, the Heralds Term 
for a Colour confifting of much 
Red anda little Black: And this 
Term is ufed in the Coats of all 
Perfons below the degree of No- 
ble; but in the Coats of Noble- 
men, *tis called Amethiff; and in 
thofe of Sovereign Princes, ‘tis 
called Mercury, Tis expreffed in Engraving by 

Lines 


PY R 
Lines drawn athwast the Efcutcheon, beginning at 
the Dexter Porat. > E birt 

PURSER, an Officer in the King’sShip, whoxe- 
eeives her Vicuals fromthe Victualler, and is to 
take care that it be in good Condition, and well 
jaid up and ftowed : His Office is alfo to keep a Lift 
of the Men and Boys belonging to the Ship, and 
to fet down exactly the Days of each Man’s Admit- 
tance into Pay, that fo the Pay-Mafter, or Treafurer 
of the Navy, may iffte out his Disburfements, and 
Pay Men off according to the Parfer’s Books. 

PURSUIVANT. See Pourfuzvant. 

PURVEYANCE. See Pouerveyance. 

PURVEYOR. See Pourveyor. 

PLUTREEACTION, is a flow kind of Corrup- 
tion in Bodies, wrought generally by the Moifture 
of the Air, or fome other ambient Fluid, which 
penetrating unto the Pores of Bodies, and being agi- 
tated in them, doth fetch or force out fome of the 
more fubtil and agile Parts of Bodies, loofen and 
diflocate the Parts in general one from another, and 
thereby quite change the Texture, and fometimes 
the Figure of the Mzxt, from what it was before. 

~ PUTTOCKS, or Putteck Shrowds, are fmall 
Shrowds which go from the Shrowds of the Main- 

Maft, Fore-maft, and Miffen-Maft, to the Top- 
Maft Shrowds. And if there be any Top Gallant- 
Mafts on the Top-mafts, there are Puttocks to go 
from the Top-Maft Shrowds into thofe. Thefe Put- 
tocks are at the Bottom feized to a Staff, or to fome 
Rope which is feized to a Plate of Iron, or toa 
Dead-man’s Eye, to which the Laniards of the 
Fore- Maft Shrowds do comie. 
* PYCNOSTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building 
where the Pillars ftand very clofe one to another, 
one Diameter anda half of the Column being only 
allowed for the Iutercolummiation. 

PYLORUS, or Fanitor, is the lower Orifice of 
the Ventricle, which lets the Meat out of the Sto- 
mach into the Inteftines; Dr. Willis calls the Begin- 
ing of the Pylorus, where its Coatsare thickeft, the 
Antrum. 

PYRAMID, in Geometry, is a Solid Figure 
whofe Bafe is a Polygon, and whofe Sides are plain 
Triangles, their feveral Tops meeting together in 
one Point. 


é 


The Solid Content of 


A Pyramid, is =to } of the Perpendicular Alti- 
tude multiplied by the Bafe; becaufe a Pyramid 
is + of a Prifm of the fame Height and Bafe. 7 ¢. 
12. Eucl. which fee alfo proved under the Word Pa- 
rallzlopiped (the fame with Prifm. ) 

The fuperficial Area of a Pyramid, is found by 
adding the Area of all the Triangles, whereof the 
Sides of the Pyramid confit, into one Sum: For 
the whole external Surface (except the Bafe) of any 
Pyramid, is nothing but a Syftem of as many Tri- 
angles as the Pyramid has Sides. 

If a Pyramid be cut with a Plane Parallel to the 


Bafe, the Surface of that Truncated Pyramid com- 
prehended between the Parallel Lines, is found by 


Subftracting, the Surface of the Pygcuad, cur of from 
the Surface of the whele Pyramzd. a 


that ftands on a regular Polygon Bate, is equaltoa 
Triangle, whofe Altitude is equal to the Altitude af 
one of the Triangles which compofe it, and its Bafe 

to. 52 whole Circumference of the Bafe of the Pyra- 
mid. 


(for a.Cone is but a Pyramid of infinite Sides ) i 
equal to a Triangle, whofe Height is the Side of 
the Cone; and the Bafe equal to the Cixcumference of 
the Bafe of the Cone. 


Seed; of which in their proper place. Alfo Mufcles 
of the Noftrils, and of the Abdomen, called. Pyra-, 
midales, or of a Pyramidical Figure. 
Strings of Marrow about the Bafis of the oblonga~ 
ted Marrow. 5 


midalia, 


one of the Mufcles cf the Abdomen, lying on the 
Reétus, helping in Conjunétion with the reft, to 
comprefs the Abdomen, and to exclude its Contents: 
Mr. Cowper thinks it to have alfo a peculiar Ufe in 
comprefling the Bladder. 


of the Thigh, which receives its firft Name from 
its Figure, the fecond from its Situation; Its Bes. 


“turns it outwards. 


SS} 


Alfo. the: external Surface of .a. tight Pyramid, 4 


Whence therefore ‘che Surface -of a right Cona, 


PYRAMIDALIA, axe Veffels which prepare the 
Alfo two 


PYRAMIDALIA Corpora. See Corpora Pyra~ 


PYRAMIDALLS, fie Succenturiatus Mufculus, 


PYRAMIDOID. Sce Parabolick Pyranridoia. 
PYRIFOMIS, few Iiacus externus, is a Mutcle 


ginning is round and flelhy from the inferior and 
internal Part of the Os Sacrum, where it refpe&s 
the Pelvis of the Abdomen, and defcending obliquely. 
in the great Sinus of the Os Iaum, above the acute 
Procefs of the J/chiwm, and joining with the Glu- 
teus Medius, it’s inferted by a round Tendon to the 
fuperior Part of the Root of the Great Trochanters 
This moves the Os Femorzs {omewhat upwards, and 


PYROTECHNICK-ART, is the Art of Chy- 
miftry, fo called from the Greck ze Fire, and rixva 
Art ¢ becaufe Fire is the chief Inftrument the Chy- 
mift makes ufe of in the feparating and collecting 
the purer Subftances of mixt Bodies. Mf 

PYROTECHNIA, the fame with Chymia.  - 

PYROTICA, or Urentia, are Medicines sm 


ally Hot, which being applied to Human Bodies, 
grow extremely hot; becaufe that having Particles” 
and Pores fo ordered, that Vapours and Huon 
infinuate into them, the fubtil Matter finds. fuch 
Paffages, that it being moved extreme violently, 
forces certain earthy, hard, and acute Particles, 
which float in the Paffages upon the Neighbouring 
Parts with great Impetuofity, and fo excites an Heat | 
which corrupts or changes differently, accordipg to 
the Diverfity of its Motion and the Particles that. 
are moved. Such are things that caufe Rednefs; 
that Blifter, that Ripen or Rot, that clofe up, and 
bring Wounds to a Cruft, and that pull Hairs out of 
the Body. Blanchard. 
PYRRICHIUS, is the Foot of a Latim Verle 
confifting of two Syllables, and both hort. 


PYTHA- 
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_PYTHAGOREAN Syfem, is the fame with the 
Gopernican, but is fo called, as being maintained 
by Pythagoras and his Followers, and therefore is the 
moftancient of any. In this the Sun is fuppofed at 
Reft in the Centre of our Sytem of Planets, and the 
Farth:to be carried. round him annually in a Track 
or Path between Venzs and Mars. Vthall only add 
here’an account how _ 

The Phenomena of Day and Night, and the wzcz/- 
fitwdes of Seafons are accounted for, according to 
the Pythazorean System, where the Earth moves 
round the Sun. 

Let ¥ 6 vg reptefent the Earth’s Annual 
Orbit round the Sun at-@©. The Plane of which 
Orbit if infinitely produced among the Fix'd Stars, 
will detcribé that Circle which we call the Eclip- 
tick. In-this Orbit, Jet the Earth be fuppofed to 
move fiom ‘P-toBymext to I, E7e- and let the Earth 
be reprefented by the Epicicles NA ASQN, in 
which N and:S ate the North and ‘South Poles, 
andthe Line N S:the Barth's Axis always keeping 
Parallel to.it felf;'and  Q., the Equator , whofe 
Plane is inclined» to the-Ecliptick with an-Angle of 
23°.30', which is the Complement of 662% 307 5 
the Angle that the Earth’s Axis (perpendicular to 
oa Plane of the Equator) makes with the Eclip- 
tick, | ! ! 
Suppofe-then-the Earth ‘in es (then will the Sun 
| appear to be in ¥, the firft Point of its Annual 


Orbit) and the Earth fo turning it felf to the Sui, 
that the Axis of its Motion may be Perpendicular 
to a Line drawn from the Center of the Sun to 
that of the Earth, then will the Earth’s ‘Equator 
appear Coincident with the Celeftial Equinostial ; 
and the Sun will appear to be juft in the middle 
‘between the two Poles, and to fend jhis Light 
equally towards both of them,’ and as far as oboth 
of them (for the Sun always illuminates one hal 
of the Globe.) Wherefore as that Hemifphere of 
it (viz. T N.L-CP) which is now turned towards 
him, is Exlightned, fo the other( behind ) is now 
fuppofed' to be in Darknefs.. And becaufe ithe Earth 
tevolves round its Axis N § in) 24 Hours, which 
Axis is now-at Right-Angles with the Line fF © 
connecting the Centres of the Earth and Sun, eve= 
ae of theEquator A.Q,. and of the Tropicks 
C and O P, and of all other Parallels'to the E+ 
quator, will be as much inthe Light as in the Dark, 
| in every Diurnal Revolution; and confequently the: 
| Days and’ Nights will be: Equal, at that Time; all 
| over the Earth. 
But.as the Earth moves further on in the Anhual 
Orbit towards Mm and 57, the Plane of the Terre 
| Rrial Equator will be then no more dire&'to the 
Sun , but will fubfide towards the South ,'and 
therefore the Sun will appear to’ go as much.)to- 
ward the North Pole, and as it were from’ thie 
| Equatoriin the Heavens ; fox the Earth being ap- 
K ’ parently 
: it 5 


OUR 


parently at Reft, its Equator will be fo too, and 
confequetitly the Ccleftial Equinoctial will appear 
to change from its Pofition by a diurnal Motion, 
and the Sun will appear to move alfo, becaufe it 
changes its Pofition in refpect to the Equinostial 
in the Heavens. And the Sun’s Light which~be- 
fore reached juft as far as the Poles N and S, 
will now go beyond N, and will fall as‘ much fhort 
of §. 
But when the Earth is come to V8 , the Sun then 
will appear to be in 9, where he will feem mof 
of all to decline from the Equator towards the 
North, viz. as much as is the Angle of Inclination 
between the Plane of the Equator and that of the 
Ecliptick ; and the Sun will then feem to move all 
Day in the Circle TC, which is a Parallel to the 
Equator at 23° 307 diftance, and is called the Tro- 
pick of 65. The Earth being thus pofited , ‘tis ap- 
parent that the Sun’s Rays enlightening always one 
half of ity-will now reach beyond the. Pole N, as 
faras L, and fall fhort of the Southern Pole S, by 
the Ark SM= to LN.= to232 30! the Incli- 
nation of the Ecliptick to the Equator ; and there- 
fore if 2 leffer Circles are imagined to be there 
drawn on the Earth, they will be the Polar Circles 
as AL and MG: And ’tis plain that that Part of 
the Earth which lies between the Polar Circle A L 
and the Pole, will enjoy perpetual Day, notwith- 
ftanding the Earth’s diurnal Motion , as the op- 
pofite Part within the Antar@ick Circle MG will 
be in continual Darknefs. The Earth being thus in 
v8, and the © appearing in 5, ’tis plain alfo that 
of every Circle parallel to the Equator in thie North- 
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ST ae or Onadvangular Fieure, in 


Geometry, is that which hath’no more than 


four Angles. ; : 

~ QUADRANT, is an Arch whicly is the fourth 
Part ofa Circle, containing '90'degr. And often- 
times the fpace contained’ betweeii. a Quadyantal: 
Atk, ‘and two Radius perpendicular one to another 
inthe Centre of the Circle, is called ‘a Quadrant ; 
from the Figure of which the following Inftrument 
takesit Name, which is called a 

»\ Quadrant, and is a very ufeful and ready Inftru- 
ment, when well made, for many Operations. The 
Limb of it is divided into 60 Degrees, and!as ma- 
ny Parts of a Degree as the Bignefs ‘of the Inftru- 
ment will bear, and this by means of’a’String and 
Plummet, (or Label, if it be a fcrewced Limb) gives 
you the Sun's Altitude, or that of any Star or other 
Object abdve the Horizon, reckoned ‘from that 
Edge of the Quadrant where the Sights are not 
placed. In Collin’s Quadrant, this Limb is alfo 
divided into Time, and numbred accordingly, and’ 
then it ferves very readily to find the: Sun’s’ right 
Afcenfion either in Degrees or Time','and to thew 
the Hour of the Day there to a Minute, by his 
Altitude. Next to the Limb, in Ganter’s Qua- 
dsant, is the Calendar of the Months placed ; but 
in, Colfim’s “tis put in four: little Quadrantal Arks 
next the Center of the Inftrument, having an Ark 
alfo of the Sun’s Declination fitted thereunto ; fo 
that the String laid to the Dav of the Month, will 
thew the Declination; or laid to the Declina- 


| which is fitte 
| it; to ferew upon any Degree of the Meridian : when 
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<a 
ern Hemifphere, the greateft Part, or more thang 
Semicircle, will be IJuminated ; but from the B- 
quator towafds the South Pole, the greateft Part of 
every Parallel will be in Darknefs : Wherefore in 
all Places lying to the Northward of the Equator, 
the Days will be longer than the Nights ; that ig, 


it will be Summer ; ds in the Southern Hemifphere — 


_the Nights willbe longer than the Days, where ig — 


will be Winter; and this in Proportion to the 
Place’s Diftance from the Equator: But to thofe 
who live under the Equator, or the Line, (as the — 
Seamen call it) the Days and Nights will be equal 
now, and at all Times of the Year, ri 
The Earth moving on its Annual Oybit from 
VS into *%, %, and fo to V it will arrive at the i 
other Equinostial Point, and then the Sun will apa 
pear to be in & , and all Things will be the fame as _ 
when the Earth was in <4, which hath been above — 
deliver’d. ig 
The Earth going.on in its Orbit from 6, tom q 
and fo to 9, the Sun will then appear to be ip er 
vg, and confequently in the Winter Tropick, as we _ 
call it in reference to our Pofition toward the Sun: _ 
And now the State of Things with us will be the _ 
Reyerfe of what it was when the Earth was in vS5 im 
our Nights will be longer than our Days, €¢7c. as 
appears from the Figure ; and it sill fare with us’ _ 
Inhabitants of the Northern Hemifphere’, in all re- 
fpects, as it did then with the Inhabitants of the — 
Southern. . ; 
PYXIS, is the Cavity of the Hip-Rone, which is 


called Acetabgfum. 


‘ 
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sion’, will give the: Day. of the! Month) in 


the Quadrantal Ark proper for thati Seafon of the’ ” 


Year. Next below this, in Mry Colin’s Quadrant’ 
(which I judge:'to be the beft)/is the Projection, — 
which is a 4th Past of Stoffler’s Aftrolabe, inverted 
and fitted to.the: Latitude of London; of whic — 
thofe Lines which. run’ from “the Right Hand, to= 
wards the Left are Parallels of Altitude, and thofe! ’ 
which crofs them are Azimuths, In \the Proje@i- 
on are drawn. the two" Eclipticks; with the Cha- 
raéters of the Sighs upon’ them, dnd: the two Ho-' 


_Yizons , all iffuing from the fame Point; and ‘up’ 


and down in the Proje@ion are ‘placed fuch emi- 
nent fixed Stars,!as ate between the Tropicks. Next’ 
below the Projestion is the Quadrat and Line of 
Shadows, being only a Line of Natural Tangents to’ 
the Arks of the Limb ; and by its-help, the Heights’ 
oft Towers, Steeples,. €7c. maybe pretty exgétly 
taken. Lv i FG 


QUADRANT of Altitude, is parb of the Fur 


| niture of an artificial Globe, being a thin Brafs Plate 
| divided into 90 Degrees, and marked upwards with 


10,)'20, 30, a being riveted toa Brafs Nut 


to the Meridian, ‘and hatha Screw it 


itisufed, “tis: moft.cammonly fcrew’d to the Zenith, 
Its Ufe is for meafuring Altitudes, to find Ampli-! 
tudesand Azimuths,-and deferibing Almicantars. 

QUADRANT: Aitvonomicals fee Aftronomical® 


» Quadrant, 


QUA- 


QuA 
QUADRANT Triangular. 


‘Quadrant. 

QUADRANTAL Triangle, is a Spherick Txi- 
angle, one of whofe Sides (at leaft) is a Quadrant, 
and one Angle Right. 
~ QUADRAT, and Line of Shadows on a Qua- 
drant, are only a Line of natural Tangents to the 
Arks of the Limb, and are placed there in order 
to meafure Altitudes readily , for it will always 
be ; as the Radius to the Tangent of the Angle of 


See Triangular 


Altitude at the Place of Obfervation ; (that is, | 


to the Parts of the Quadrat or Shadows cut by the 
String) :: fo is the Diftance between the Station 
and Foot of the Object to its Height above the 
Eye. 


Quadratick Equations. 


QUADRATICK Equations, are fuch as retain | 
on the unknown Side, the Square of the Root or } 


_ Number fought; and are of two forts. 


unknown Root is equal to the abfolute Number 
Piven , a8 @a = 36, ee = 146, yy = 133225- 
And for the Solution of thofe, there needs only to 


ber, andthat is the Value of the Root or Quantity 


fought : Thus the Value of @ in the Firft Equation | 


is equal to 6, in the Second e = 12 and a little 


more, itbeinga Surd Root. Andin the Third Ex- | 


ample y = 365. 
Il. Adfetted. Quadraticks, are fach as have be- 


tween the higheft Power of the unknown Number 


and the abfolate Number given, fome intermedi- | 


ate Power of the unknown Number, as aa + 2 
ba= 100. 


Coefficient 2 b. 
The Original of Adfetted Equations, the Ingeni- 
ous Mr. Marriot thus derives: Let abe = + 4, or 


@==—c, then by Tranfpofition will a—b =o, | 
anda@+c—o. And then multiplying one by | 
4+ca—be} 


another, the Product is aa — ab 


From which, or others of the fame Kind, Tranf- 
pofing be over to the other Side with a contrary 


ab 4.¢ a =bc, which he calls a Canonical Equa- 
tion. 
And from hence , by putting Examples in all Ca- 


fes, he fhews, that every poffible Quadratick Equa- | 


tion hath two real Roots , according to the Dimen- 
fions of the higheft Power ; as being made up by 


er both Negative; and that fometimes they are 


_ tive Sign, the two Roots have like Signs, but if a 
Negative one, unlike. 

_ And, That the Coefficient of the middle Term is 
always the Aggregate of both the Roots with contra- 


without its Sign. See more in his Second Section, 
and in Wallis’s Algebra, p. 132, 896 


a@atax—dR 
aa—ad—R. 
as—aazR 


ry Signs ; and confequently their Difference, when |} 
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And when in fuch Kind of Quadraticks as thefés 


the Index or Exponents of the Dimenfions of the 
unknown Root are in Arithmétical Proportion, that 
is, asin this Equation, aa + 2 ba = 10¢, the In- 
dex of @ ais 2, the Index of 2b @ is 1, and the In- 


dex of 100 iso; then may the Root be eafily found 


out by the following Method. 


All Equations of this Rank will be in one of thefe’ 


three Forms. 


* Some make four Forms; 
; but at long run it comes 
to the fame Thing. 
In all which Forms, R, the abfolute Number 
given, is a Rectangle or Produé made out of the 


two Quantities or Roots fought, a Greater and a 


Leffer. 


Of which in the Firff Form, where all is Affir- 
mative, the Coefficient dis the Difference between 


| thofe two Quantities or Roots; and a is the Lef- 
1. Simple Quadraticks, where the Square of the | me 3 


fer of them, as is plain if you fuppofe the two 
Roots (as Oughtred doth) to be a the greater, and 
ethe Leffer. For then let d =» be the Difference 


| between them: So thate +« =a. If then you 
Extract the Square Root out of the known Num- j 


multiply each Part by ¢, it willbe ee + ex = ae; 
from whence it appears alfo plainly, that a ¢ is equal 
to R, the abfolute Number given , or equal to the 
Re@angle of the two unknown Roots @ and e, of 
which in this Form , the Coefficient . or d is equal 


| to the Difference between them , and ¢ is the Lefler 


of them. 


In the Second Form, The Coefficient d is the 


Difference of the two Roots as before, but a there 


| reprefents the Greater of them, as is plain by 
| putting (becaufe the Sign is Negative) @— a= @, 


And this Equation is properly called Adfetted; | and multiplying each Part by a, it produces a @ 


becaufe the unknown Root a is Multiplied into the | 


—ax—= ae, the fecond Form, where «# or d 


| the Coefficient is the Difference of the two un- 


known Roots; and @ reprefents the greater of 
them. 


In the Third Form, where the higheft Power is 
Negative, the Coefficient s is the Sum of the two 


10. bi _ | Quantities or Roots fought ; and a the Affirmative 
And this he properly calls an Original Equation. | 


Root, fought, may be either the Bigger or the Lef- 


| fer of them. For let (becaufe the higheft Power is 
¢ : : | Negative) z — @ =e; then multiplying both by « 
Sign , he gains fuch an Equation as this, aa— | 


it willza@—aazaerR.orif z—e had been 


| put equal to a, then it would have been ze — ee = 
| ae, by multiplying all by e. 


‘So that this Method fhews you the Original Con- 
ftitution of thefe Forms, and the Nature and Office 


; L | of each Member of them. 
the Multiplication of two fimple. Equations. And | 


that thefe two Roots may be either both Affirmative, | for the Solution of Quadratick Equations, according 


| to this Method. 
equal to each other, and fometimes not. And from { - 
hence he finds, that the abfolute Number bc is al- | 
ways the Reétangle of the two Roots b and ¢, (or of | 
the two Values of 2): And that if it have a pofi- | 


From all which may be found this general Canon 


Multiply the abfolute Number by 4, and to the 
Product add the Square of the Coefficient, then.Ex- 
tra& the Square Root of that Sum : Which Root 
fhall be the Sum of the two Numbers fought. Then 


| to or from the half of that Root, add and fubftraé& 
| half the Coefficient, and the Sum and Remainder 


are the two Roots required. 
For the particular Solution of adfected Quadra- 
ticks there are three Ways. 


Kkkk 2 J. That 


HEC 


1. That of Oughtred, who proceeds in this 
M 


‘ethod: 


In all the three Fornts, there is given either the | 


Reatangle and Sum, or the Rectangle and Diffe- 
rence of the two unknown Quantities ; whence ‘tis 
very eafy to find either the Difference in the former, 
or the Sum in the latter Cafe: And then having 
the Sum and Difference of any two unknown 
Quantities, the Quantities themfelves will foon be 
known. 


Thus in the firtt Form, let a@ + da = R. 
Here is given R the Reatangle of the Roots, 


d their Difference ; and *tis known that @ reprefents 
the leffer of them. Let$ ftand for the Sum to be 


fought. 
Let @ +e = S$ and a —e =d, Then aa + 
2ae¢ +ee=SS, and aa — 24e+ ee =dd; 


Subftra& the latter from the former, and there re- 
mains only 4. ae = 4 Re Wherefore $S—dd —4 R. 

You may therefore by fimple Algebra find that 
4.R = SS —dd, and confequently that 4 R + 
dd =SS, and therefore $ is known; and then 
having § and d, a the leffer Root will be known too, 
for $:$—id=a,. : 


Again, in the fecond Form. Letaa—ad=R. 


Here dand R (as before) the Difference and Re- 
étangle of the two Roots are given ; and athe greater 
of them; wherefore ’tis cafy to find $ the Sum, and 
theniS+id=a, 


In the third Form, where S z2—aa=R. 


There is given the Coefficient S = Sum of the 
unknown Roots, A the Reétangle between them ; 
and @ may be either the bigger or leffer of them ; 

Here therefore to find d the Difference. 

Becaufe SS —dd=4R, therefore SS +4 A 
= dd, and confequently d is known ; and then} 
S +2 d=greater, and} $—id =leffer. 


II. The Solution of Adfe&ted Quadratick Equations, 
by the Method of Compleating the Square. 


Which is by Mr. Harriot, thus: Sitice in every 
one of the three Forms:of Quadraticks, one quar- 
ter of the Square of the Coefficient will make the 
unknown Side of the Equation a Compleat Square, 
whofe true Root will be a + 4 d ( or whatever Let- 
ter elfe be the Coeflicient.) Tis plain by this means, 
an Adfeé&ted Quadratick Equation, may be reduced 
to a Simple one. 


Wherefore, 


In the firft Form, where all the Species are Affirma- 
tive. 


Letaat+da=—R 


If + dd be added to the unknown Side, it will be 
a perfect Square aa + da + -dd, whofe true 
Root is a 4.4 d. : 
Add then , 4ddtoR, and R + } dd will te 
a perfe& Square Number and known : Whole 
Square Root extracted in Numbers, will be equal 


HEL 


toa + 4d; and confequently, @ will be sequal to 
that Root, when ' dis taken trom it, and fo 4 will 
be known. ’ 


+- 
j 


The Pratical Rule is this, tn 


To the abfolute Number, add 1 of the Square of 
the Coefficient, (or theSquate of half the Coefticient) 
and extra& the Root of the Sum; then from that 
Root found in Numbers, fubitraét + the Coefiicienr, 
and the Remainder is @, the leffer. of the two Roots, 
or Values of @. 


Exaniple. 


aa+da=—R 
Orda + 16a = 36 


filoo=toma— ide Fo 
but id= 8 x 


thetefore 2 = a. 
| In the Second Form. 
Let a2—da=R. 

Proceed in all refpects as in the firft Form, only 
you muft at laft add + the Coefficient to the Root 
Extra&ed out of the abfolutre Number inftead of 
taking it from it, as before: becaufe here a repre- 


fents the greater Root; and thus, if aa—i6¢ 
=: 36. a will be found = to 18. t 


In the Third Form. 


LetSa—aa=R. 


Here becayfe the higheft Power is Negative, ’tis | 


impoflible any fuch Root carrbe found that will pro- 
duce —- aa; wherefore you muft imagine all the 
Signs changed, and then it will ftand thus; —Sa@ 


+ 2a=—R, or putting the higheft Power firft, | 


aa—Sa=—R. 

In this Form, the Coefficient is the Sum of the 
two Roots, anda may be either of them. 

And here the abfolute Number is fo determined 
as that it cannot be greater than the Square of half 
the Coefficient : For, 

If the abfolute Number be = to the Square of 
half the Coefficient, the Roots are equal. 


The Praétical Rule then is this : 


From the Square of half the Coefficient, take 
the abfolute Number given; and extraé the 
Square Root of the Remainder ; which Root ei- 
ther added to, or fubftra@ed from half the Coeffi- 
cient, will give accordingly the greater or lefler Va~ 
lue of a. j 


Thus: If 20 a—~ aa= — 36 
or Sa—aa=—R 
From 100 = + SS 


take 26=—R 
y Peed 
/ 364 =8 


now 10 4 8 = 18 the greater Root, 
and 10 — 8 = 2 thelefler Root. 


Mil. Ze 
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“JIL. To Solve Quadratick Adfeted Equations, by 
taking away the Second Term. 


Yn any of the Three Forms, if the Coefficient 
have a Negative Sign, pute + +d; but if it have 
an Affirmative Sign, put ¢ — +d; inftead of a, the 
Root of the higheft unknown Power. 


Then will eepted¢idd=aa 
alo ted+ Yada Pada 


And thefe two Quantities added together, mutt 
be equal to the Abfolute Number given, and the 
Eguation will become a Simple one. 


In the Firft Form; 


aa+tda=R, oraa+ i6a= 36. 
Lee—id=a, 


Then willee—edt+idd=aa 

and ed—tdd=ad 
which added together make ee —4dd=R 
Therefore ee =~ R+F5dd 


And confequently ¢ = YR+idd 
Bute —; 4d =4, 
Thereforee=a+id 

Confequently ¢+ d= R+idd 


And fine a +i d= /R+4 44d: Meach 
part of the Equation be Squared, there will a- 
rife, 


aatadt+ttdd=R+idd. 


Which is the other common Canon for Solving 
Quadraticks, by adding to each Part the Square of 
half the Coefficient, in order to compleat the 


Square. 


In the Second Form, 


a@a—ad—R. 
Lete+ed=a. 


Thenisee+ed+7dd=eaea 

and —ed—idd=ad 
Thefe added make ee —~7dd=R 
Therefore ee =~ R+idd. 


and e=/f/:R+ dd. 
but et+tid=a 
Therefore es a~id. 


fend confequently a—id=V/>R+2 dd. 
Wherefore a= YiR+7dd 4 3d. 
D 


And finee a—4td=,/:R+4dd; if each 
Side of the Equation be Squared, you will have, 


aa—~ad+7dd=Ryidd. 

_ Which is the common Canon for Solving Equa- 
ticns by compleating the Square. ; 
In the Third Form, 
da—aa=>R. 

Which Form muft be thus changed, 
aa—da=—R. 


Then make asbefore. e+ id—a 
and thenee+ed+idd=aa 
and ~ed—idd=—dad. 
3 (Se Sty SEE, 
Whefe Sumisee—itdd=—R 
Then isee =i daR, 
———— eee 


And exyitdd—R. 
And fince, e+idma 
exa—sd—(/ :¢dd—R.) 


_ Wherefore (becaufe there are two Pofitive Roots 
in this Form) 


a=f/tidd—R 41d 


But the Value of @ is Ambiguous, and you muft 
generally try both Roots before you can find 
which will Solve the Queftion: Whereas in the 
other two Forms, the firft @ found, will be that 
required, 


N. B. In this way of Solving Quadraticks, the 
known Quantity added to, or SubftraG@ed 
from ¢, muft be always half the Coeffi- 


cient. 


Confiruction of Adfe&ted Quadraticks. 


The Conftru&ion of Simple Quadraticks, you 
have before under Simple ae : That of Aa- 
fected ones, is eafily done many ways, ' 


I, In the Firft Form of Quadraticks, let ¢a@ + 
da=R. Then by the common Method of Solu- 


dd a 
tion, Gi ss VERA mir. 


Wheres 


QUA 


QUA 


Wherefore defcribe a Circle whofe Radius fhall 
be CT= 1d, and make the Tangent TE = »/: R, 
drawing alfo the Secant SCE; then will CE = 
VOR ais jd (by 47. €. 1. Euc.) and confequently 

4 


mB=V:R4“*—td=a. 


II. In the Second Form, where a@—da=R, 


Guill became aesoeR +2 +2. And confe- 


quently, The fame Conftruction and Diagram 
will ferve here, which was ufed in the firft Form: 
And the Root will be reprefented by SE = 


Vi24dd+Rid. 


MM. In the Third Form, where Sa —aa=R, 
SS 


4 
the Root a hath two real Values; make CT 
= 8) the Radius of a Circle, and ered the 


a@will be equal to “e + Vv. — R, and here 
2 


os 


Se 
Weisenyysyreat™™ 


Perpendicular ET = 4/: R; then draw EQ | 


Parallel to C T, and. N O Parallel to E T. 
draw alfo the Radius C N.. Then will (by 


IS i 

47. ¢. 1 Euclid.) CO ow : “7 OS and |] 
P aes Vv. SS 2 =: 

confquantly, BO = Ft V2 — R = 


the greater Root ¢, and OT = ner Pe R: 


to the two former. 


Forms of all Quadratick Equations, according to 
Mr. Oughtred’s Method of Solution, 

Draw two Concentrick Circles, and let the Dia- 
ter of the leffer D, the Sum and Difference of the 


the half Sum and half Difference of the Roots. ' 


Since therefore Oughtred’s Theorem, as is fhew- 


SS+—-DD= R 
fore, : divide all by 4: ———-——__ .-.. Let 
VR be madea Tangent to ths leffer, or a Right- 
Sine to the greater Circle, as you fee in the Figure 
according as D, or S, is given: And draw alfo the 
Hypothenufe H. Then will the Bafe of the Tri- 
angle be d. And HH—dd=R (by 47. &. 1) 

$S- DD 
That iss — — —=R. Wherefore by Tranf- 


f:R+dd. And confequently, if it had been 
in the firft or fecond Forms, where d and R were 
given, H will alfo be found. Or if H had been 
given, and d required as in the third Form, fince, 
HH =R + dd: Thereforee HH—R=dd; 
And,/: HH—R=d.: And having thus found A 
-and d, the 3 Sum and 2 Difference of the two Roots: 
| Then H + d (=0p) will be the greater Root a. 
and H—d (=pz%) will be the leffer, which will 
| be Affirmative or Negative, accerding to the Form 
and Circumftances of the Equation. 


A Queftion and Problems in Adfetted Quadratick 
Equations. 


QUESTION. 


Two Men have each a certain number of Crowns, 
whofe Sun Subftracted from the Sum of their 
Squares, leaves R= 78: But their Sum added to 
the Produ€t of the two Numbers, makes 39 = S. 
How many Crowns had each ? “4 


For the unknown Sum of the Numbers put 2 @. 

And for their Difference 2 ¢. 

| For then the Numbers may be thus Noted, 
@ +e =the greater, and @— e = the leffer. 


; Then 


Or the two Roots will be QN, and NE; equal 


meter of the greater be called S$, and the Diame-_ i 


Roots found. Wherefore H and d will reprefent 


|ed above, is, That SS — DD=4R. Where- © 


ae eth 
pofition, HH =R-+ dd, and therefore H= 


Dr. Wallis's way of Conftrufing the Three 


Then, 


; 2a@a +4 2¢¢ = Sum of their Sq. 
3 2| i444 gee magn Ry oe 
State of the Queftion. 
1 ve R Bile S 
=|? Ca ee—a= 49. = . 
| 4 | 39—@@ + a@ =ee which Step 
by Tranfp. ;  willat laft help to find e. 
+22 5{% eee +2a=S. Their 
Produ added to their Sum. 
by Tranfp.; © ).ae+2%—S—ee. 
45% | 71 39—¢¢a+eaemaat2ea— 
39 (S) = 26, 
by Tranfp.) 8478 =2aa+a 


9|@a+ta = 39 =S, whichisa 


Comp. 0 Quadratick of the firft Form. 
w f SA serene SO ext 2 Eker 
5 SV 39 +e 


—— 
i) 
= 
ee 
R 
+ 
+] 


And (a) being known, the value of (e ) will 
be found from the fourth Step, Where ¢ = 3 

_Now by otr Suppofition at firft, the gteatet 
Number was ¢ + e, that is 9; and the leffér was 
@—e; that _is3.: Which numbers 3 and 9, will 
Anfwer the Queftion. 


For 12, their Sum, taken from. 90, the Sum 
" of their Squares, leaves 78; and added to 27, their 
Redangle, makes 39. 


~ N. B. By this Method of putting 2+ ¢anda—e 
*\ for the two Numbers fought, inftead of 2 and 
~e as in the Common way; many Queftions 
producing Adfeéted Quadratick Equations , 
when that way manag’d, may be folved as ea- 
fily, and in the manner of Simple Equations, 
Efpecially when the Sum and Difference, or 
Sun’ or Difference of the Squares of the 
Quantities fought, are among the Data. 


l PROBLEM L 
The Differencs.of beth the Legs of a b. 


_ Right angled Triangle being given | | 
from the Hypothenuje; to find the d 
[——] 


Sides feverally, and to Form the 
Triangle, 


“Let the Difference of the leffer Side from. the 
Hypothenuf be (b) and that of the greater (d.) 
. ‘For the greater Side fought put (2) 
Then will, 


—fijet+td= Fiypothenufe, and 
1—b)| 2) a+ d—b = to the leffer Side. 
47-11 31 a@abr2ad+dd=r2.0a+ 


|od  2a@d—2ab-2bd+dd+ bb. 
4] @a—2ab—- 2bd+ bb =o. 
| - by Comparifon and Tranfpo- 


: fition of the laft Step. 

Tianip. | | ¢a—2ab = 2bd—bb, which 
5. is a Quadratick Equation of 
scars SE the Second Form) «: 
~Comph a 62—2ab 4 bb =2 


bb 2b, 
pits a acme 
Ox 4/ 20a, 


| 
o ia 


Geometrical ConfhruStion. 


_ Find a mean Proportional between d and b, which 
let be DF: to which, placé at Right-angles F G 
= to DF, Draw GD, and cut off HD — GD: 
Then will BH, be the greater Side fought: And 
ghis being 


produced to.C (fo that CH = ED) will give CD 
(= AC) the leffer Side of the Triangle required, 
fora +-d—b = leffer Side ; Draw a Semi-circle 
on CB andapply AB= HB. Then draw A G; 
and thé Triangle is found, which is ACB. 


PROBLEM IL 
Having in the Square ABCD, the Difference be- 


tween the Sides and Diagonal = 6, or a, to find 
the Stde of the Square. 


A 


D 


Let the Side fought be called x; and GEWOS 
Then x + @=AC the Diagonal. _ 
But (by 47. et Eucl:) ACq;=2ADq; or to.2.# # 
Thatisex + 2xa+-aa2x x: 
Expunge then » » on both Sides,and it will be 
2H#2+-aa—=-x x, and then by Tranfpofition, 
xx +> 24%—aa. Compleat the Square, 
apd it willbe x*—2axn+aa=204, 
_ Wherefore x— a = 4/224, ats 
And confequently: z= 4/ pedaba= 14. 48, 


PROBLEM AL 


Given one Segment of the Bale of a Right-angled Tri= 
angle, as alfo the Side of the Triangle Adjacent to 


the other Segment of the Bafe ; ‘tis required to find 
the ref, aud to forue the Triangle. 


/ Suppofé 


Qua QuA 
en aa 
rn 
Suppofe it done; and let the Segment b, and the 
Gide ¢, be both known or given, Let x, the other 


ARGOLAGEATEATRTAN Ree eR REO Ae 


Let there be a Radius of a Circle, as AD, which 
imagine to move on the Centre A down the Cir- 
cumference of the Quadrant D B, and atthe fame 
‘time let the Side of the Square C D move equally 
downwards, fo that the Radius A D and the Side 

of the Square CD, may come to the Line AB to- 
gether. Or let the Right Line D A, and the Qua- 
drantal Ark DB, be both divided into a like Num- 
| ber of-equal Parts, as in this Cafe they are each 
.into8. And to the Divifions of the Quadrant let 
as many Radii be drawn from the Centre A, and 


Segment of the Bafe, be fought ; which is all that 
is neceflary to folve the Problem. 


Here therefore, fince P is fuppofed to be a true 
Perpendicular ; 


Tp)oc+uxnpp.47é1 Euchd. 

» {And becaufe the Angle at the’Top isa Right 
one, therefore |p p = bew, which: gives-a~ 
nother way ofexprefling p:p. -So that, 


3| 6c ame = bx, and confequently by Tranf- 


| 
| pofition, 
| 
| 


CD;; for then if a Curve Line be drawn neatly 
connesting the Points of Interfe&tion of thefe’Radit 
and Parallels, it will be that Line which is called 
the Quadratrix (as DE). From this Genefis of the 
Quadratrix arife thefe Corollaries, 


4lec= xe + b x. which is an Adfe&ted Qua- 
dratick of theifirt Form. Wherefore, 


5 cet Bb rey + be As = by com: 
pleating the Square. And, 


_dratrix, you draw a Radius AHI, and the two 


Yco+ “ ese =, by Evolution. | Perpendiculars Hh and He, it will be, as the whole 


16 Bibs | Quadrantal Ark D B, is to the Part IB :: fo will 
/ bbb the whole right Line DA be tothe Part of it cut 

7 Dig OEY iy ocapmrmpattersiaee off BA, or its equal He, as is plain from confider- 

g ing the equal motion of the Radius A D, and the 
Geometrical Conftruftion. fide of the Square DC, which interfect each other 


in H. 


Join together at Right-angles eE— +b and EA 
=C, Then with the Radius ¢ E Defcribe the Cir- 
cle BED, and thro’ the Centre e Draw the Line A 
DB. Exe& then at D the Perpendicular D K, 


2. Wherefore any Ark of the Quadrant as I B, 
orany Angle asI AB, may by this Quadratrix be 
‘ eafily divided into 3 equal Parts, cr any other Num- 
‘ber at Pleafure, or.according to-any given Ratio, by 
only drawing the Radius A I, and then from. the 
iPoint of the Quadratrix H letting fall the Perpen- 
‘dicularHe-: forif He be divided into 3 or any 
given Number of equal ‘Parts, Lines drawn from 
A the Center through thofe Divifions, fhall divide 
ithe Ark or Angle after the fame manner. For as 


|By the former Corollary, 

3. I fay, That the Bafe of the Quadratrix AE 
iis a Third Proportional.to the Radius AD, and the 
Quadrant BD. 


For DB..DA:: 1B. He, as follows (alter- 
inately) from-Cor. 1. 

And Lb. He i: bA:e A, by the Triangles be~ 
‘ing Similar, 

-Now if,you conceive thevArk IB to grow infi- 
initely fall, it muft at laft come to the fame as its 
right Sine: 1b, and-both will coincide in the Point 
iB,; and.at-the fame time «as H E and He co~ 
incide in the Point E, (by the Genefis of the Curve ;) 
_|ifo that at Jaft Ae and. AE, A and AB will be 
‘coincident; Agd therefore at-laft DB. Ne ei iB 
: i.e. By 


which Limit,-by -Defcribing a Semi-circle on BA, 
that Semi-citcle~ fhall ‘cut the Perpendicular in the 
Point \K, -the “Vertex .of the» Triangle required,. 
whence draw the two Legs BK andK A. Sois B 
K A the Triangle fought. , 

QUADRATRIX (in Geometry) is a Curve 
Line. thus generated. 


‘through the Divifions in-A D as many Parallels to _ 


1. That if through any Point, as H in this Qua- » 


‘the parts of He, are to the whole Line :: fo will © 
‘the parts of the Ark IB be to the whole Ark 


* er 


Se eae ee ae 


ee ae 


nefS to its partly féthy; and partly Tendinous In- 
fertion at the Pofterior part of the Os Femoru, part- 
ly below the great Trochanter. Vhis afiifts. the 
| Marfupialis , in turning the Thigh-bone ou- 
Wards. Wary wn Seca state Bees : 
QUADRATUS Gene, SewTetragomus, is a-great 
Square Mufcle lying under. the Skin of the Neck, 
and is fpread over the whole inferior Region of the 
Face. It arifes thin and membranous, from the 
Spines of the Vertebra, the Skin on the Superior 
Part of the Cucullaris, and Pectoral Mufcle, from 
hence afeending under the Skin of thé Neck, be- 
comes ficfhy, and cne part adhering to the Os 
Hyoides, is foon inferted to the Middle of the low- 
er Jaw; the other broader portion proceeding 
farther toits Implantation in the Checks below the 
Angle of the Lips: It ferves to draw down each 
Angle of the Mouth, together with the Cheeks, 
which Pofture of the Face is the proper expreflion 
of Sorrow. But if the ifferior Parts of thefe~ 
Mutcles (which lie on the Neck) A& alone, they 
diftend the Superincumbent Skin, by making it 
approach to a direct Line with the Clavicule and 
lower Jaw-bone, which otherwife is Indented ac- 
cording to the Formation of the Part, whereby @ 
double Skin (as they call it) is reprefented. 

QUADRATUS Lumborum, is a thort thick, 
flefhy Mutcle, fituated in the Region of the Loins, 
or between the laft Rib and Spine of the Os Thur 3. 
it arifeth from the Pofterior part of the Spine o 
the Os Uium, and is inferted to all the Tranfverfe 
Proceffes of the Vertebra of the Loins internally, 
under the P/ows Mufcle. This like the Mufculus 
Restus Abdominis, either moves the Vertebra of the 
Loins nearer the Os Iium laterally, when we are 
fianding on both Legs firm, or elfe moves the Os’! 
IGum nearer the {aid Vertebra on the contrary fide, 
when we ftand upon one Leg only. 

QUADRIGEMINI, according. to fome Ana- 
tomifts, are four fall Muftles that turn the Thigh © 
toward the outfide, and are placed upon the Arti- 
culation, of jointing of the Thigh one by ano-. 
ther. 

QUADRILATERAL Figures, are thofe whofe 
Sides are four right Lines, and thofe making four 
Angles; and they are either Parallelogram, Trape- 


QUA 


(i.e. 1b) He. That is, as Ab. A és or which is | 
the fame at laft, as AB (or AD) to AE, 
Wherefore DB. DA:iDA.AE. QO. B.D 


4. Wherefore if on the Bafe of the Quadratrix 
AE, a Quadrantal Ark be defcribed; it will be 
equal in length to D A the Side of the Square: And 
confequently the Semicircle will be double, and 
the Periphery Quadruple, of D A. 


s. Hence may a Right Line be found equal to 
DB or any other Quadrant of a Circle, by only 
making as AE.AD:: A.D toa Third Propor- 
tional, which will be equal to the Quadrantal Ark, 
by Cor. 3- ; 


6. After the fame manner may a Right Line be 
found equal to i B, or any other Ark of a Circle lefs 
than a Quadrant, if it be made as D A chee 
DB.DB toa fourth Proportional by Cor. 1. 


7. So that the'Quadrature of the Circle, and the 
Trifetion of an Angle might Geometrically be ef- 
fected, if this Quadratrix were a true Geometrical 
Curve, as indeed it is not. 


QUADRATURE of any Figure in Mathema- 
ticks, is the Finding a Square equal to the Area of 
it. See Lunes. 

QUADRATURE of the Parabola. See Para- 
bolick Space. 

QUADRATURES of the Moon, are the Mid- 
dle Points of her Orbit, between the Points of 
Conijunétion and Oppofition : And they are fo cal- 
led, becaufe a Line drawn from the Earth to the 
Moon, is then at Right Angles, with one drawn 
from the Earth to the Sun. When the Moon ha- 
ving been either im Conjunfion with the Sun, at 
€, or. in Oppofition to him at Qj is come to Q. 
then fle is in the Quadratures. a 


s <9 zium, Reétangle, Square, Rhombus, Rhombotdes. 
2 : i Parallelogram, is a Quadrilateral Figure, whofe 
Abr ty 7% * ‘| oppofite Sides are Parallel and Equal. 
Q () Beg wag at sae rrreins(2) : 
, a mOQ 
% a ae é Trapexium, isa Qua- 
n, i! eo drilateral Figure, whole 


Sides are unequal, as in 
- this Figure. 
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ReStangle, is a Pa- 
yallelogram whofe four 
Angles are Right; and 
is alfo called a, Reét- 
angled Rarallelogram. ° 
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~ QUADRATUS Femoris, a Mutcle:of the Thigh, 
{6 called from its Figure ; it arifeth broad and flefhy, 
from the Apopbyfis of the Os I[chiwm, and. paf- 


fes tranfverfly with an equal breadth and thick: j 7. ‘phew Sites, 
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QUA 


Square, isa Quadrilate- 
val Figure having its An- 
gles Right, and the Sides 
all Parallel and Equal, as 
in the Figure. 


nignk ag Rhombus, is a Parallelo- 
/ gram, having its oppofite 
Angles and all its Sides e- 
qual, as in this Figure, 


Rhomboides, is a 
Parallelogram, \a- 
ving neither its An- 
gles nor Sides all 
equal. 


PROPOSITION. 


In 2 Quadrilateral Figure infcribed in a Circle. 


(as abcd) the Reangle under the two Diago- 
nals, (ac and bd) is equal to both the Reétangles 
made by the oppofite Sides of the Figures a b x 
cd,and bcx ad... 

That is, ac xbd=bexad + baxcd. Make 
the Angle abe=Lc bd. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


n 


he pe! Taagt 
lar*for'L bd'a.is 
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two equal ones abe and dbe. 


Thenwill bc: ce:: bd: da. and confequent- 
ly bexda=cexbd, That is, the Rectangle 
under the oppofite Sides a d and bc, is equal to the 


Segment ¢¢ multiplied by the Diagonal b d. 


i dand bce will be fimi- 
or £ bd a@1s equal to the 4/ bc a, (being in 
the fame Segment) ahd the Zab d = eb C; by 
the Addition of the common Angle ¢ bd, to the | | 


2. The Triangles abe and cb dare Similar) — 
becaufe the Labe = Lcbd (by conftruction) 
and the £b ae = Lb dc, being in the fame Seg- 
ment. 


Therefore ae: ab ::cd:bd. 
Confequently aexbd = abxcd. That is, 
the — under the remaining Segment ¢.e, and the 


former Diagonal b d = — under the oppofite fides 
@bande d. a 


Butac=ae+ ce. a 

Wherefore acxbd=bexad + dcexab, 
Q. BE. D. a 
PROPOSITION. : 


The oppofite Angles of any Quadrilateral Figure q 
Infcribed in a Circle, are always equal to two nght 


ones. al 
lfayO4+k+f= 24. DrawtheLinsRL © 
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The Angls O + p + ¢ = 24, by the 
I 


But Lp = Lk, an Lica Lf peri2i. €. >. 
ThereforeO +K+ f=24.9.¢.d. 


‘GO R O'L: 


: Hence the external Angle of fuch a Figure, 
E=k +f, the Internal and Oppofite one. 


¢ 


as 


ForO-e=2L=O+ktfe 


| Therefore take away O from both, and E will 
remain equal to k + fj 9. €. d. 


| QUADRIPARTITION, is to divide by 4, or to 
take the fourth Part. of any Number or Quan- 


tity. é 

/ QUADRUPIE, that is, Fourfold, 

QU Plura, was a Writ that Jay where an 

Tniqiiihition had“ beén made by ari fcheator in any 

. County, of fitch Lands or TenéitentS 4s any Man 

was ‘ithagitied’ not to be fouiid ‘bythe Office: Te 
differs 


2 


died! feizéd offvandall that’ wast ‘iis Pd eflion, 


Se ee ee 


OUA 


differs. from the Writ called Melins Inquirendum, 
pecaufe this is granted, where the Efcheator formerly 
proceeded by Virtue of his Office ; and the other, 
where he found the firft Office by virtue of the Writ 
named Diem claufit extremum. : 
QUE Servitia ; fee Per que Servitia. 
QUALE jus, is a Writ judicial, that ltes where 
a Man of Religion hath Judgment to recover Land, 
before Execution be made of the Judgment ; for this 
Writ muft go forth to the Efcheator, between Judg- 
ment and Exccution, to enquire whether the Religi- 
ous Pesfon hath any Right to recover , or whether 
the Judgment be obtained by Collufion between the 
Demandant and the Tenant, to the intent that the 
true Lord be not defrauded. : 
QUALITY, fignifiesin the general the Properties 
or Affe&tions of any Being, preety it affects our 
Senfes fo and fo, and acquires {uch and fuch a Deno- 
mination. 


The Four Firft Qualities, as they are actouhted 
by fome; are Heat, Cold, Moifture, and Dryne/s. 


The Four Second Qualities, ox as they thay be 
called, Chymical Qualities, are Volatility and Fixity, 
Corrofivenefs and Corrofibility. 


Senfible Qualities; are fuch as are the more Imme- 
diate Objects of our Senfes. 


Occult Qualities, were by the Ancients named 
~ fuch, of which no rational Solution in their way or 
according to their Principles could be given. 


Mr. Fobn Keill, in his Introduftio ad Plyficam, 
thus proves that all Qualities are Remitted, or have 
their Power or Efficacy abated, ina Duplicate Ratio 
of the diftance from the Centre of the Radzation, 
or Exertion of the Quality. 


Let A be a Centre from whence any Quality ex- 
etts it felf round about , according to the right 
Lines Ac, Af, AG, 6c. The Efficacy of the 
Quality, be it Heat, Cold, Odour, é¢fc. will be 
Cat equal Diftances from A) as the Spiffitude or 
Thicknefs of the Rays Ab, Ae, Af. But the 
Rays within the Inner Circle, or rather Spherical 
Superficies bc dH, when they come to be ex- 
tended to the outer Spherical Surface, ¢f GK, 

will be much lefs thick than before; and that in 


proportion reciprocally, as the Spaces tliey take up : 
That is, if the outer Surface be double of the inners 
the Rays there will be but half as thick: But fince 
Spherical Superficies are as the Squares of their Ra- 
dij, therefore the Efficacy of the Quality in the in- 
ner Surface will be to that of the outer, as A ¢ 
Square to Ab Square. q. ed. 

QUAM din fe bene geffermnt, is a Claufe often 
ufed in Letters-Patent of the Grant of Offices, as 
in thofe of the Barons of the Exchequer, which 
muft be intended only as to Matters concerning their 
Office ; and is notliing but what the Law would 
ett implied, if the Office had been granted for 

ife.; >= ; 

QUANTITY, figriifies whatfoever is capable of 
any fort of Eftimation or Menfuration , and which 
being compared with another cee of the fame 
Nature, may be faid to be greater or le/s than, equa 
or unequal toit. 


Quantity may have thefe Four Divifions. 


1, Natural Quantify, is what Nature furniflies 
us with in Matter and its Extenfions, and in 
the Powers and Forces of natural Bodies ; fuch 
as Gravity, Motion, Light, Heat, Cold, Ra- 
tity and Denfity, fc. 


2, Moral Quantity; which depends on the Man- 
ners of Men, and the free Determination of, 
their Wills; as the Prizes and Values of 
Things, Dignity and Power, Good and Evil, 
Merit and Demerit , Rewards and Punifh- 
ments, €fc. 


3. Notional Quantity, arifing from the Ope- 
ration of the Underftanding only ; fuch as the 
Largenefs or Natrownefs of the Mind’s Ca- 
pacity, and of its Conceptions : In Logick, 
Univerfals, Predicaments, and.all fach Terms : 
In Grammar, the Quantity and Meafure of 
Syllables, Accents, Tones, 8c. 


4. Tranfcendental Quantity , as Duyation, the- 
Continuation of any Being’s Exiftence, Time; 


c. Quantity is divided alfo into Continued 
and Difcrete, which fee: 


The QUANTITY of Matter in any Body, is 
its Meafure/arifing from the joint Confideration of 
its Magnitude and Denfity: As if a Body be twice 
as Denfé, and take up twice as much Space asano- 
ther, it will be four Times as great. And this 
Quantity of Matter is beft difcoverable by the 
Weight of Bodies, which Sit Jf. Newton found by 
his Nice Experiments on Pendulums, fo exactly 
proportional to the Matter of Bodies. Newton. 
Princip. a 
The QUANTITY of Motion in any Body, is 
its Meafure arifing from the joint Confideration of 
Quantity of Matter in, and the Velocity of the, 
Motion of that Body. For the Motion of any 
Whole is the Sum or Aggregate of the Motion in 
all the feveral Parts: And tho’ in a Body twice as 
great as another, moved with an equal Velocity, it 
will be double ; yet if the Velocity be double alfo, 
the Quantity of the Motion will be Quadruple. 
Newton. Princip. : pe 
In Philofophical Tranfanthions, Numb, 196. is an 
Account by the Leatned Captain Halley , of the fe- 
veral Species, or Kinds of Jnfimte Quantity: 
eC ia 4L2 Where 


QU A. 


QUE 


Where he proves, That befides Jnfixite Length, 
and Infinite Area, in which there are great Varie- 
Tics ; ; 

There are alfo no lefS than three forts of /mfmite 

Solidity.. See Infmite Quantities. 
SO TURE de is an Aétion of the Cafe 
fo called, grounded upon a Promife to pay a Man 
for doing any Thing, fo much as he fhould De‘erve, 
or Merit. ! ; 

QUARE ejecit infra terminum ; is a Writ that 
lieth for a Leflee, where he is caft out of his Farm, 
before his Term be expired, againft the Feoffee or 
Leflor that ejecteth him ; And it differs fiom Fjettz- 
one firme, becaute'this lieth where the Leffor, after 
the Leafe made, infeoffeth another, which ‘ejecteth 
the Leffee: And the Ejéétione firma, lieth againit 
any other Stranger that ejects him. But the Effect 

of Both is all one; that is, to recover the refidue of 
the Term. 

QUARE Impedit, is a Writ that lies for him, 
that hath purchafed a Manor with an Advowfon 
thereto belonging, againft him that difturbs him in 
the Right of his Adyowfon, by prefenting a Clerk 
thereto, when the Churcl® is void: And it dif- 
fers from the Writ called, a Darreime prefentment, 
Afifa wtime prafentationis, becaufe that lies where 
a Man, or his Anceftors formerly prefented: and 
this for him that is the Purchafer himfelf: Note, 
That where a Man may have an Ajfife Darreine Pre- 
fentment, he may have a Quare unpedit, but not 
contrariwife. 

QUARE Incaumbravit , isa Writ that lieth a- 
gainft the Bifhop who within fix Months, after the 
Vacation of a Benefice, conferreth it upon his 
Clerk, while two others are contending in Law for 
the Right of Prefenting. This Writ always lies de- 
pending the Plea. 

QUARE zntrufit Matrimonio non [atisfacto, is a 
Writ that lies where the Lord. proffers convenable 
Marriage to his Ward,.and he refufes, and enters 
into the Land, and Marries himfelf to another ; 
then the Lord fhall have this Writ againft him, 
But all Wardfhips being taken away by the Sta- 
ia 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. this Writ is become ufe- 

efs, 

QUARE on adunfit, isa Writ that lies againft 
a Bithop, refufing to admit his Clerk that hath re- 
coveted in a Plea of Adiowfon, 

_ QUARE non permittit, is a Writ that lies for 
one that has Right to prefent fora Turn, againtt the 
Proprietary. 
 QUARE obftruxit, isa Writ that lies for him 
who having Liberty to pafs through his Neighbours 
Ground, cannot enjoy his Right, for that the Ow- 
ner, has fg Strengthened it. * 

. QUARENLANA habenda, is a, Writ. that. lies 
for a, Widow to enjoy, her Quarentine. 

QUARENTINE, is a Benefit allowed. by the 

JLawof England,.to the Widow of a Man Dying 
Seized,of Land ;..whereby {he may challenge to con- 
, tinue in his Capital, Mefluage or chief. Manfion- 
-houfe (foit be not, a,Caftle) by the Space of Forty 
Days, after his Deceafe.s,and. if, the Heir, or any 
other,attempt to eject her, fhe may have the Wuit 
vide quarentinahgbenda. , 

QUARTATION, is a way of Purifying of Gold, 
nied by Refiners who melt three Parts,of Suver with 
one of Gold (whence the Name) and then caft the. 
Maixtare into Aqua. fortzs, which will diflolye the 
Silyer,jand leave the Gold in a blak Powder at. the 
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QUARTER in Heraldry, figni- 


fies a Partition made of juft a 


fourth Part of the Field, by Two _ 


Right Lines, thus; 


Gules, 
QUARTER of aShip, 


Tranfom. 
QUARTER-deck. See Deck. 
QUARTER, in a Military Senfe, fometimes i 


ufed to fignify the good Treatment given to a van- . 
quith’d Enemy : Thus fay they , The Enemy afked — 


Quarter; We gave no Quarter, &c. 


QUARTER fignifies the Ground a Body of Men _ 
is Encamp’d upon ; as when they fay, Such a Quar- — 
ter is well fortify; and oftentimes the Troops — 
themfelves that are there Quartered ; for they fay ‘ 


alfo, We beat up the Enemies Quarters. 


QUARTERS (Winter.) Winter Quarters fome- 
times is ufed for the Interval between two Cam- x 
paigns , but more generally for the Place or ~ 
Places where Troops are lodged during the Win- 


ter. 


QUARTERS of Refrefhment, are fach Places as 
Troops which have been much fatigued and haraffed, ~ 
are put into, to recover their Strength or Health, — 
during fome time of the Summer or Seafon of the 


Campaign. 


QUARTER-Mafeer, in the Land Forces, is i= 
ther the Quarter-Mafter General of an Army a 
who is to fee out for good Quarters for the wholes — 
or of any Regiment of Foot, or Troop of Horles 
whofe Office it is to do the fame for thofe Bo- — 


dies. 


his Pumping and Drawing out the Beer ; and in ge- 


neral to take care there be no Wafte: He is al to. 4 
mind the Ship’s Loading,‘in which he is ufually em+ 


ployed. 


QUARTER at a@ Siege, is an Encampment up- 
4 on one of the moft principal and important Pafla- 
ges round about the Place befieged, to prevent Re- _ 
lief and Convoys: This is either commanded by a 
the General of the Army, and then is called, — 


ral, 

QUARTERING, is fpoken of a Ship when the 
fails upon a Quarter Wind: °Tis alfo fpoken 
of a Piece of Ordnance, when ’tis fo Traverfed 


He beareth Argent , a Quarter 


is that Part of the Ship's F 
Hull which lieth from the Steerage Room to the 


QUARTER-Maffer, is an Officer Aboard a Ship 
(of which there are more or fewer according ‘to ‘ 
her Burthen) whofe Bufinefs is to rummage in the’ _ 
Hold on all Occafions , to overlook the Steward — 
in this Delivery of Vidtuals to the Cook, and in — 


the General’s Quarters, or by a Lieutenant-Gene-» 


\ 


that it will fhoot on the fame Line, or on the fame _ 


Point of the Compafs, as the Ship’s Quarter 
beats. 

QUARTERS inaClock, or Movement, are lit- 
tle Bells which found the Quarters, or other Parts of 
an, Hour. . The Way of making any, Clock ftrike 
them, fee in Watch-Work. 

- QUARTILE, is an Afpect of the Planets, when 
they are 3 Signs, or 90 Degrees diftant from eagh 
other, and is marked thus Se 

QUAVER, a Note in Mufick fo called: See*the 
Words-Notes and Time. a 

QUE Effate, in common Law, fignifies a Plea, 
whereby a Man Entit’ling another to Landy, gape. 


ww «Of 


faaih, — 


| QUERELA: coram Rege 


QIU E 


QuubT - 


faith, That thé fame Eftate he had, he hath from 
him. ; | 

For Example: In a Quare Inipedit, the Plain- 
tiff alledges, That fuch four Perfons were feized 
of Lands whereunto the Advowfor in queftion 
was appendant in Fee, and did prefent to the 
Church, and afterwards the Church became void, 
Que eftate del, &c. that is, Which Eftate of the 
four Perfons he has now during the Vacation, by 
Vertue whereof he prefented, ec. 

QUE eff Mefme, a Law Term ufed in an A&ti- 
yon of Trefpafs, or fuch like, for a pofitive Juftifi- 
cation of the very Act complained of by the Plain- 
tiff, as a Wrong. 

For Example: In an A@ion upon the Cafe, the 
Plaintiff fays, That the Lord threatned his Te- 
nants at Will, in fuch fort, that he forced them to 

give up their Tenures. The Lord, for his De- 
fence pleadeth, That he faid unto them, That if 
-they would not depart, he would fue them at Law: 
This being the fame Threatning that he ufed, or to 
peak Artificially, Que eft le Mefme, The Detence is 
good. 
Queiie ayronde, a Term in Fortification, being 
what we call Swallows Tail; and fignifies a De- 
tached or Out-work, whofe Sides open towards the 
-Head, or Campaign, or draw narrower or clofer 
‘towards the Gorge. Of this kind are either 
‘fingle or double Tenailles, and fome Horn-works, 
awhofe Sides are not parallel, but are narrow at 
‘the Gorge and open towards the Head; like the 
Figure of a Swallow's Tail. 

When thefe Works are caft up before the Front 

-of a Place, they are defective in this Point, that 
they do not fufficiently cover the Flanks of the 
coppofite Baftions, but then they are very well 
‘Flanked by the Place, which covers all the 
length of their Sides the better. 
-« QUEM redditum reddat, is a Writ Judicial, 
that lies for him to whom a Rent-feck, or Rent-. 
echarge is granted, by Fine levied in the King’s 
Court againft the Tenant of the Land that re- 
fufeth to Attorn to him, thereby to caufe to At- 
torn. 

QUENE, as the Heralds write it, (but it fhould 
be: Quezie) the Woxd in Blazon for’a Tail of a 
-Beaft, thus: If a Lyon have a forked or double 
Tail, they faythe is Double Ouened. 


QUERELA, an Astion preferred in any Court | 


of Juftice, in which the Plaintiff was Querent, or 
Complainant, and his Brief, Complaint, or Decla- 
ration, was Querela. 
| QUERELA frefie fortice, is a Writ of Fre/b- 
force; which fee. ‘tye 


- &9 terminanda; is'a Writ whereby one is called to 
-quftify a Complaint of a Trefpafs, made to the King 


Uhimfelf, before himand his Council, 


QUERENS 9m envenit per legium, isa Return 
made by the Sheriff upon a Writ directed to him, 
with this Condition inferted, Sz A. fecerit B. fecu- 


_ rum de clamore [uo profequendo. 


QUEST, or Jnqueft, an Inquifition or Enquiry 
made upon Oath of an Impanell’d Jury. 

QUEST-Men. See Sidemen. 

QUESTUS, or Quaftus, in Law, is taken for 
that Land which does not defcend to us by Here; 
[difaryRight, but is gain‘d by our own Labour and 
Induftry: this is called Purchafed Lands. 

QUESTUS eff nobis, is the Form of a Writ of 
Nufance which lies againft him to whom the Houfe, 


concilio difcutienda |} 


or other thing, that breeds the Nufance, is alie- 
nated, 

QUIA. zmprovide, is taken to be a Super fedeas 
granted in the behalf of a Clerk of the Chan- 
cery, fued againft the Privilege of that Court in 
the Common-Pleas, and purfued to the Exigent, or 
in many other Cafes, where a Wuit is erroneoufly 
fued out. 

QUID juris clamat, is a Writ judicial, iffuing 
out of the Record of the Fine, which remaineth 
with the Cuffos brevism of the Common-Pleas, be- 
fore it be engroffed ; and it lies for the Grantee of 
a Reverfion or Remainder, when the particular 
Tenant will -not Attorn. 

QUID pro quo, in Law is ufed for the Recipro- 
cal Performance of both Parties to a Contra&, and 
thereupon the giving of one thing of a Value for a- 
nother thing of like Value, as 1o/, for a Horfe, 


EFC. 

QUIETUS, is a Word ufed by the Clerk of the 
Pipe, and Auditors in the Exchequer, in their Ac- 
quittances or Difcharges given to Accomptants , 
ufually concluding with an abinde receffit quietus, 
which is called a Ouietws eff, and mentioned in 
the Act of General Pardon, 12 Car, 2. 11. and 
14. Car. 2. Cap. 21. A Quietws eft, granted to the 
Sheriff, fhall difcharge him of all Accounts. due to 
the King. 

QUINCUNX, that Pofition, or Afpe&, that 
the Planets are faid to be in, when diftant from 
each other 150 Degrees, or 5 Signs, and is mark’d 
thus, Vo, ot) Qs -/., aly 

QUINDECAGON, is a plain Figure of 15 
Sides and Angles, which if they are all equal to 
one another, ‘is called a Regular Quindecagon ; 
which how to defcribe in a Circle, Euclid ihews 
Prop. 16. @ 4° 


The Side of a Regular Quindecagon, fo defcri- 
bed, is equal in Power to the half Difference be- 
tween the Side of the Equilateral Triangle, and 
the Side of the Pentagon, and alfo to the Diffe- 
rence of the Perpendiculars let fall on both Sides, 
taken together. 
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Make the Pentagon abc de, and parallel to a- 
ny one Side of it, fet the Bafe of the Equilateral 
Triangle f.g a. Then (by 16. e. 4 Eucl.) will fe 


| bethe Side of the Ouimdecagon, fb, = + the Dif- 


| ference between the Side of the Triangle and Pen- 
| tagon; and bc = to the Ditference of the Per- 
a pendiculars 


Quo 


pendiculars let fall from the Centre 0, to both the 

Sides of the Figures. 
Puro fe=Ofb+o hes, by 47 ¢. Euchd. 
Wherefore the Propofition is true, EFC. 


QUINQUEANGLED, in Geometry, is a Fi- 
gure confifting of five Angles. ; 

QUINSIE, or rather Squimancy, Difeafe fo 
called. See Angina. ae 

QUINTESSENCE, is a Medicine made of the 
Energetical and Active Particles of its Ingredients, 
{eparated from all Feces or Dregs. 

QUINT Fxaf?, in Law, is the laft Call of a 
Defendant, who is {ued to the Outlawry, where, if 
he appear not, he is by the Judgment of the Coro- 
ners returned Ontlawed; if a Woman, Waved. 
See Exigent. 

QUINTILE, an Afpet of the Planets when 
they are 72 Degrees diftant from one another, and 
noted thus, C or O. ° 

QUINTUPLE, Five-fold or five times as much 
as another thing. i, 

QUITE Claim, is a Releafe or Acquitting of 
a Man from any Aétion he hath, or might, or may 
have againft him. 

QUIT-Rent , isa certain fmall Rent, payable 
yearly, by the Tenants of moft Mannors; upon the 
payment whereof they are to quit, till it becomes 
due again. : 

QUO Fure, is a Writ that lies for him that 
has Land) wherein another challengeth Common 
of Pafture, Time out of Mind: And itis to com- 
pel him to fhew by what Title he Challenges it. 

QUO Minus, is a Writ that lies for him that 
hath a Grant of Houfe-bote and Hey-bote in ano- 
ther Man’s Woods, againft the Grantor, making 
fuch Wafte as the Grantee cannot enjoy his Grant. 
This Writ lies alfo for the King’s Farmer in the Ex- 
chequer, againft him to whom he felleth any 
thing by way of Bargain touching his Farm, or a- 
gainft whom he hath any Caufe of Perfonal Acti- 
on: For he fuppofeth by the Vendees detaining 
any Due from him, he is made /efs able to pay the 
King’s Rent; and under this pretence; any one 
who pays the King a Fee-Farm Rent, may have 
this Writ againf any other Perfon, for any Debt 
or Damage, and bring the Caufe to Trial in the 
Exchequer. 

QUO Warranto, is a Writ that lies againft him 
that Ufurps any Franchife or Liberty againft the 
King; as to have Waife, Stray, Fair, Market, 
Court-Baron, Leet, or fitch like, without good 
Title: Or elfe againft him that intrudeth himfelf 
as Heir into Land. 

QUOD Clerici nonceligantur in Officio Balltvi, 8c. 


3s a Writ that lies for a Clerk, which by reafon of 


fome Land he hath, is made; or in doubt to be 
made Bayliff, Beadle, Reeve, or fome fuch like 
Officer. 


QUOD Clerics beneficiats ge Cancel, is a Wsit to 


\, 


\ 
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QUO 


exempt a Clerk of the Chancery from Contributi- 
on towards the Prostors of the Clergy in Parlia- 
ment. . 
QUOD ¢ deforeat, is a Writ that lies for the 
Tenant in Tail, Tenant in Dower, or Tenant for 
Term of Life, having loft by Default againft him 
that Recovered, or againft his Heir. 

QUOD permittat, is a Writ that lies for the 
Heir of him that is diffeiled of his Common of 
tS againft the Heir of the Diffeifor being 

ead, . 

QUOD P-rfona nec Prebendarit, &c. isa Writs 
that lies for Spiritual Perfons that are diftrained in 
their Spiritual Poffeffions, for the Payment of a Fif+ 
teenth with the reft of the Parith. ; 

QUOILE, or Coile, at Sea; is fpoken of Cables 
or Ropes, when they are placed in a round or Oval 
Ring one Fake (or Turn) upon another: that 
fo they may the more eafily be ftowed out of the 
way, and alfo run out free and fmooth, without 
Knecks or Keuks as they call them; 2.¢. without 
Twiftings or Doublings: Then the Cable is faid to 
be Quozled up. \ 

QUOIN, 2 Sea Word, the fame with Coin; 
which fee, 

QUORUM, 2 Word often ufed in our Statutes; 
as alfo in Commiffions, both of Juftices of the Peace, 
and others, As for Example, where a Commiflion 
is direfted to feven Perfons, or to any three of 
them, whereof A.B. and C.D. to be two, there 
ABCD. are faid to be of the Quorum, becaufe 
the reft cannot proceed without them: So a Fa- 

ice of the Peace, and Quorun, is one, without 
whom the reft of the Juftices, in fome Cafes cannot 


proceed. 

QUOTIDIAN gue, is that, whofe Fits return 
every Day: 

QUOTIENT, is that Number in Divifion whiclt 
arifes by dividing the Dividend by the Divifor « 
And is called Quotient, becaufé it anfwers to the 
Queftions Quoties ? Or how often one Number is 
contained by another? 


Thus: 


If 360 be ta be divided by 24, the Quoti- 


‘ent will be 15, and the Numbers will ftand thus: 


24) 360 (5. 
Where 15 is the Quotient. 
QUOYLE, a Sea Word: They fay 2 Cable 


is Quoyled, when ‘tis laid round in a Ring on the 
Deck, or Floor of ajShip ; in the middle of which 
Ring, or Quoyle, is a good Place to lay Shot in ; 
which is more fafe there than in Lockers along 
the Side; for there the Enemies Shot may fall 
into it, and beat it about among the Men. 
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i RABANET. See Rabinet. , 
-RABBETTING in a Ship, is the letting in of 
her Planks to the Keel which in the Rake and Rin 
of the Ship, is hollowed away, that the Planks may 
_ join the better and clofer, and this hallowing 


r 
ts 


away, is called the Rabbet of the Keel. 
~RABDOIDES, the fame that Sutura fagittalis. 
_ RABINET, a fort of Ordnance, whofe Diame- 
ter at the Bore is1 3 Inches, Weight 300 Pound, 
Length 5 Foot, Load 3 of a Pound, Shot fomething 
more than an Inch and a quarter Diameter, and Be 
- Pound Weight. ; 
~RACHITA, and Rachie, are Mutcles belonging 
to the Back ; fo called by fome Foreign Anatomifts, 
and feem to be the fame with what we call Semm7/pi- 
nati. 
_  RACHITIS. See Rhachitzs. 
- _ RADIALES Jnternus ee Externus, are Mufcles of 
_ the Wrift, the one ferves to bend it, and the other 
 toextendit. Blaxchard. 
_ _ RADIATION , fignifies the cafting forth of 
_ Beams, or Rays of Light; and in Opticks it is 
_ confidered as threefold, wiz. Direét, Refletted, and 
| Refragted. See Ray. 
RADICAL Morfiare, is a Term ufed by fome, 
for the Fundamental Juice of the Body, which they’ 
will have to nourifh and preferve the natural Heat, 
‘as the Oil in a Lamp preferves and feeds the Flame. 
Blanchard. 
_ RADICLE, a Word ufed by Botanifts, to de- 
" note that Part of the Seed of a Plant, which upon 
“its Vegetation becomes its Root: This in Corn is 
_ that which Malfters upon its fhooting forth, call the 
| Come, *Tis not eafily to be difterned in many Seeds, 
_ by the naked Eye : but in that of Fenugreek, *tis as 
big as one of the Lobes: And in the Garden-bean it 
appears vifible on the Separation of the Coats, it is 
~ of a White Colour, more Gloffy than the Main Bo- 
_ dy, and ftands at the greater End without the Lobes: 
_ Therefore this End in fetting Seeds, fhould always 
“be placed lowermoft. 
— RADIUS, in Geometry, is the Semi-diameter or 
half the Diameter of a Czrcle: See under the Word 
Bcrrcle, 
RADIUS, is the left Bone of the Cubit, called 
Focile minus ; it is more oblique than the great Bone, 
called Uma, and is diftant a little from it in the 
_ middle, where there occurs a fmall Ligament a- 
“dove the Una, which receives the Radius, and be- 
low the Radius receives it. The upper Pait of the 
Radius is jointed with the outward Procefs of the 
by Diarthrofis (which fee) ; the lower by way 
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—— 


_ Finger. It’s upper endis fall, and the lower thick. 

_ The greater Bone of the Leg alfo is called Radius. 

Blanchard. 

RAGGULED , the Heralds 
&§€ Term for any Ordinary, Ex.gr.a 
Crofs whofe out Lines are of this 
Form, 

He beareth Sable, a Crofs Rag- 
viled Or, by thie Name of Stoway. 
This differs from Indented, be- 
ae canfe that is regular, And this is not 
ae fo, but rather ragged, 


Ars, 
eye 
BE Appendix with the Wrift Bone, at the Middle } 


Vifible tin the Heavens , becaufe' the Rays of the 
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RAINBOW or Jris: the very Learned and Ty 
genious Mathematician, Mr. Edward Halley, in a 
Difcourle de Ivzde in Phil, Tran[a&. Ne- 269, giten 
the beft Account that we have ever had, of the 
Caufe of the various Colours of the Rainbow ,» and 
the Solution of their feveral Phenomena. He tells 
us there, that the Ingenious Des Cartes was the fr 
that by applying Mathematicks towards the Inve. 
fligation of this furprizing Appearance, ever gaye a 
Theory of the is: And he found the Laws of 
Refraction, which the Lucid Rays fuffer in paifing 
thro’ any Diaphanous Bodies : And clearly demon- 
ftrated the Pramary Iris to be only the Sun’s Image, 
reflected from the Concave Surfaces of an Innumera- 
ble Quantity of {mall [phevical Drops of falling Rain: 
With this necellary Crrcuniftance , that thofe Rays, 
which fell on the Obje&s, Parallel to each other, 
fhould not after one RefleStion, and two Refrattions, 
(viz. At going into the Drop, and coming out again.) 
be difperfed, or made to Diverge, but come back again 
alfo to the Eye, parallel to each other. 

He fhewed alfo, that the Colours, in the Rays of 
| Light were produced by thofe Refractions as they 
are by pafling through a Triangular Glafs Prifm, 
The Secondary Iris, he fuppofes produced by thofe 
Rays of the Sun, which fall more Obliquely, but 
after the fame Manner as before, only in thefe 
there are two Reflections, before the Sun’s Rays re- 
fraated a fecond time, and tending towards the 
| Eye, ina parallel Pofition, can get out from the A- 

queous Globules. The Magnitude of the Iris, he 
makes to depend on the Degrees of Refraction ; 
which is different, in different Liquors, or Tranf- 
parent Solids : But fuppofing the Ratio of the Sines 
of Incidence, to thofe of the refracted Angles, to 
be in Water as :: 250. to 187, he determined 
, thence the Semi-diameter of the /ris, near. enough 
to Obfervation, wz. The Primary one to be ar 
} Degrees 20 Minutes, and the fecondary one to be 
51 Degrees 54. Minutes. See the 8 Chap. of his Me- 
teors. 

Mr. Halley obferves, that Des Cartes ufing only a 
| Tentative and Indire% Method, in determining his 
| Angles, feems not to underftand the Eafinefs ‘of fol- 
| ving his own Problem. ene 
| , Wherefore becanfe-hardly any one hath written 

well on this Subjectyfince Des Cartes, he thews you 
there how to determine the Angle,by which the His 
_isdiftant from the oppofite Point of the Sun, and 
, the Ratio of the Retraction being given Geometri- 
cally, or vice verfathe Iris being given, to deter- 
mine the Refraétive Power of the Liquor. i 
And fir he faith, Itis plain. from Des Cartes’s 
, Demonftrations, That the Primary Iris is miade by 
, the Sun’s Rays, where the Exéefs.of. the two Refra- 
ced Angles: above the one of Incidence, isthe 
| greateft poflible. 

») And the Secondary Iris is)formted by thofe Rays, 
where the Fxcefs of three Refiatted Angles above 
one.of Incidence; is alfo the greatef poflible. 2.0 
And thus: youmay go on to 3; 45 5) or 6 Ifis’s, 
which will‘all be, formed where,the Rays Emetge 
out of the Watery Cloud after 3, 43:5, or 6 RefléGaz 
ons; bat none, but. the Second will be ordinarily 


Sun 
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San grow at laft very much attenuated and weak- | (7.es the external Angle D cd) will be the Moment 
ened. of the Angle AC D; or ACB. But thofe C Be; 
Now if you double this greateft poffible Excefs and Dc d, being infinitely fall, will be to each 
of the refracted Angles above that of Incidence, | other, as the Sides oppofite to them, or as¢ D or 
Gf the Number of Reflesticns be odd) it will give | CD is to BD: That is, reciprocally as the Seg- 
the Diftance of the Iris from the Point oppofite to | ments of the Bafe. QO. E. D. y F 
the Sun. If B and C had been both Acute, the way of 
But if the Number of Reflections be even, then Proof is the fame, all Things confidered: = 
the double of the greateft refracted Angle, will be 
the Diftance of the Iris from the Sun himfelf. CO; R: OL LAR Y. 
Now to gain thefe Greateft Exceffes, having the 
Refraction of any Liquor, or the Ratio of the Sine 
of the Angle of Incidence to the Sine of the refracted 
Angle, you muft obferve, that the Excefs of two 
refraéted Angles, above one of Incidence, will be 
-Greateft where the Momentancous Augment ot Flu- 
xion of the Angle of Incidence, is precifely double 
to the Momentaneous Augment of the the refracted 
Angle. And if there be three refracted Angles, the: 
Greateft Excefs will be where the Momentaneous 
Augment of the Angle of Incidence is Triple of the 
Moment of the refra&ted Angle, and fo on, which 
is fufficiently evident. 
Butin order tofindthe Angles themfelves, Mr.Hal- 
dey premifes the following Lemma. 


Hence it follows, That the Moments of the An- 
gles at the Bafe, are to one another directly as the 
Tangents of thefe Angles. : 

By the help of this Lemma he fhews how to ob- 
tain the Diameter of any Iris, either Geometrically, 
or by Calculation. 

Let there be any Right Line as AC, and let it be 
fo divided in D, that CA may be to CD::, 
according to the Ratio of Refrastion ; that is, in 
Water :: a8 250 isto 187, or more nicely :: 529. 
is to 396. Then let it be divided again in E, fo 
that CE thall be to AE:: as Unity is to the 
Number of RefleSions which the Solar Rays 
muft undergo in producing the Iris propoied : This 
done ; on the Diameter A E let the Semicircle ABE 
be deferibed; and on the Centre with the Radius 
CD, draw the Ark BD, cutting the Semi-circle 
ABE inthe Point B. Then drawing the Right 
Lines CB, AB, let the Perpendicular C F, be let 
fallon AB produced to F; and to that Perpendi- 
cular draw the Parallel E B. 
_ [fay the Angle CB F is the Angle of Incidence, ° 
CA B is the refracted Angle, both required for the 
producing the propofed Iris. e 


Bosse gikpacost a . 


Let there be a Triangle ABC, whofe Vertex is 
‘at A; its Legs BA and C A, and the Bafe BC; 
on which produced , let fall the Perpendicular AD. 
Then let the Vertical Angle B AC be fuppofed to 
be increafed by a Quantity infinitely fmall, as fup- 
pofe by the Moment CAc: Then drawing the 
Lines. BC d, andc D, they will be only imagina- 
rily different from BCD and CD, 

This done, I fay, That if the Legs of the Plane 
Triangle BAC, (or any other) continuing the 
fame, the Vertical Angle be imagined to be encreafed 
by any infinitely fmall Moment or Fluxion, then 
will the Moments of the Angles at the Bafe, be rect- 
procally as the Segments of the Bafe : That is, C Be, 
is to the Moment of the Angle ACB, or ACD 
z:as CD isto BD. 

For fince the external Angle ACD =to ABC 
+ Angle BAC, its Moment muft alfo be equal to 
the Sum of their Moments, orto CBc + CAc: 
but now becaufe the Triangle ‘A C D is right-angled 
at D, AC may be the Diameter of a Circle, 
whofe Periphery will pafs through A, D, C, and ¢, 
and confequently the Angles CAc, CDe being 
in the fame Segment are equal. So that the Sum 
of the two Fluxionary Angks CBe, and ¢DC 


Cc 


DEMONSTRATION. J 


Since the Triangles ACF, AEB are Similar, 
AF will be to BF ::as AC to-E C :; that is, as 
aro amen 
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the Number of Reflections augmented by Unity, is 
to Unity; by the Conftruction. 

Wherefore the Moment of the Angle CBF, is 

~ to the Moment of the Angle C AF in the fame Ra- 
tio, by the Lemma. , 

But the Sine of the Angle CBF, is to the Sine 
of the Angle CAF::in the Ratio of their Sides 
CA, CB: That is, in the Ratio of the Refraétion 

“given. ‘ 

By the Conftruétion alfo, the Angle of Inci- 
dence RBF, hath its correfponding Refracied 
Angle RAF: Wherefore fince their Moments are 
in the Ratio propoled, thofe are the Angles fought 
orrequired. Q.E.D. 

Now therefore multiplying the Refracted Angle 
by the Number of Reflexions augmented by Unity, 
and from the Produ& Subftracing the Angle of 
Incidence, you will have half the diftance of the 
vis from the Sun, if the Number of Reflexions 


were even ; but if they were odd, from the oppo-- 


 fite Point of the Sun, as was faid before. 

| And from hence, by a very eafy, fhort, and ele- 
gant Confttuction, he thews how to exhibit to 
the Eye, the Incidences of all manner of Iris’s, as 
they will appear in any Liquor whofe Refraction 
is given, For, if the Line A C in the laft Figure, 
biffectted in E, have a Third part cut off from 
it in'e, a Fourth part in E, a Fifth part in », ge. 
And ‘then there be Semicircles defcribed on the 
Diameters AE, Ae, AE, Ax, &c. all which fhall 
be cut by the Circular Ark D Bb, and v, defcribed 
on the Centre C with the Radius C D, (which 
Radius CD is to AC in the Ratio of the given Re- 

- fra@ion) in the Points Bb, Bu, &. I fay, the 
Lines AB, Ab, AB, Av. fhall make with the Line 
AC, Angles equal to the refracted Angles, and 
with the Radii CB, Cb, CB, Cz, refpectively 
Angles equal to thofe of Incidence required ; that is, 
ABC (or rather its Complement to a Semicircle) 
for the Primary Iris AbC for the Secondary one, 
ABC for the Third, and A v C for the Fourth, é7c. 
and fo on as far as you pleafe. 
~ He fhews alfo, that the Reader, if skill’d in Al- 
gebra, may eafily find thefe Angles by Accurate 
Calculation, derived from the fame Fountain ; 


Thus, Let the Radius be = 1. and the Ratio of 


Refiastion, asx to.s;. then will the Sine, of Inci- 


=o 


dence be. f/iguiss ¢ os but the Sine of the Re- 


fracted Angle will: be y+ Do 4; from which 
rr 
Angles the Primary Iris will be found. 


<Eor’ the Second Iris “2:2 77 will be the 


will be 


ake 
the Sine of the refra@ed Angle. And fo on, as he 
further fhews. mT 
~And if you proceed to Calculate according. to 
D: Cartes his Proportion, the Primary Iris will be 
Diftant ab Oppojito Solis 41° 30°, the Secondary 
one 51° 55. But the Third and Fourth will be 
diftant 40° 20’, atid’45° 33’ from the Sun himéelf; 
but probably no one can ever fee either of thefe, for 
the reafons above given. 
As to the Colours with which this wonderful 
Bow is adorned, he obferves, That our moft Sa- 


Sine of Incidence: and v2 mee 
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gacious Sir 7. Newton was the firt who fhewed. b¥ 


moft plain Experiments, that the Rays of Light do 


not come uniform and fimple out of the Luminous 


Body; but that the pure white Light which we 


fee, is compounded of the Corputcles of all mannet 
of Colours, blended.one with another, by the moft 


rapid Motion; and, That the Colours of ail Bo- 
dies arife from their different Difpofition to refrac 
or reflect fome peculiar Species of Light. This is 
principally proved from Refrattzons, by which thefe 
diftinet Species are feparated one from another ;, for 
Blue or Purple Light is, for Inftance, more refracted 


in paffing through a Diaphanous Body,) than Yel+ 


low or Red. See the Words Light and Colours, 
where I have given you a large Account. of Sir Jf, 
Newton's Experiments, as mentioned in‘ his Letter 
in the Phil. Tranf. N.80, Fc... ee 

It being therefore certain that all kind. or degreeg 
of blue Light, are a little more refracted than any 
reddifh Light whatfoever, “is plain, faith Mn 
Halley, that from this difference the breadth of the 
Iris muft arife;. but which, is hardly to be deter- 
mined by Obfervation, by reafon of the uncertain 
Limits of the Colours in the Clouds, But the grea+ 
ter the Ratio of Inequality between CA and CD, 
or the greater the Refraction is, by fo much 'the 
greater will the Diflance be of any Jrzs from. the 
Sun ; fo that thofe which are more remote. from 
the Sun, are always more adorned with a Purple 
Colour, but the more near oncs with a Red one; 
as is apparent in the Primary Ivts, which vanithes 
or difappears in Oppofito Solis, if the Sine of -Anci- 
dence to that of the refraéted Angle be as CA to 
CE::oras2.to1. And if. the Ratio be greater 
than this, the Primary Iris will not be at all vifible, 
or no Primary Iris at all can be feen. eral 

It is to be obferved alfo, That the Secondary Ivis 
will go off in aPoint, in Oppofito Solzs, whenever 
the Ratio of Refraction is as I. to of $+ 4/:54 
or as 1 to 0. 847487. And from thence will'tun 
back towards the Sun himfelf, and there dif= 
appear, if the aforefaid Ratio be as 3 to 1, oras 
CA toCe . Ki 

But in the Intermediate Proportions, (which are 
found in all known Fluids, except Air) the greater 
the Ratio of Refraction, the further is the dris di- 
Rtant ab Oppofito Solis, or rather from the Sun him- 
felf, the Ark being numbered beyond the Semicircle, 
and thereforethe Colours will appear to be found 
in an Order diverfe from that in the Primary Irzs, 
unlefs you thus reckon the diftance of the Seconda- 


-ry one from the Sun himfelf, which muft alfo be ta- 


ken notice of in the other Js. 
The Third Ivzs in Oppofito Solis is quite confu- 
fed; the Ratio of the Refrafion being as.1 to 


9185s, and from thence it’ runs-back in the Ratio 
of 1 to 68250% from whence again, the order of 


the Colours being reftored, if the Ratio of 4°to 1 
or of CA to Cg, it ends in Oppofito Solis. ‘ 
But the Fourth Js beginning from the Sunin 
the Ratio of Equality, paffes off in the Pomts op- 
pofite to him in the Ratio of 1 to 94895, and 
thence tetutns td the Stn ‘again, if the Ratio be as 
I to4; and fromthence-is' again difperfed or fcat- 
tered towards the Parts oppofite to the Sun, in the 
Ratio of t to 56337; within which Bounds’ are 11 e 
Refractions of all known Fluids*contained, "(7° 


2790 Di 
‘Laflly, if the Ratio were-as 5 to 1, oras CA. 
to C m, the Tris will vanith into the Sun himfelf; 
and the Colours to appearance will be inverted at 
4M its 
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its Regrefs to the Sun, as they were right or direct at 
their Egrefs. 

And from hence it is that the Primary and Fourth 
Jris in Watry Clouds obverts a reddifh Colour, to- 
wards the Sun, but the Secondary and Third, a 
Purple one. ° ; ; 
'< After this, Mr. Halley fhews how, having the Di- 
ftance of the Iris from the Sun, to find the Ratio of 
the Refraction ; and this by a very ealy, but moft 
accurate Obfervation. : 

Take a {mall Glafs Tube, and erecting it per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, fufpend in its lower 
Orifice'a fmall drop of Water, or fome fuch clear 
Fluid; and then at fome time when the Sun is 
near the Horizon, and fhines very bright, Jet it be 
obferved under what Angle cum Oppofito Solis, the 
Colours of the Tris are feen in the pendulous drop; 
‘for then the Ratio of the Refraction may be had 
by an eafy Calculation. And its Inveftigation 
forms a Cubick Equation, having only one Root, 
by which‘ the Primary Iris being given, the Ratio 
may be found. The Equation is this, T? — 3 T? ¢ 
—4rrr= 0. In which, T is the Tangent of the 
Angle of Incidence fought, and ¢ is the Tangent of 
half the Diftance of the Iris ab Oppofito Solis, to 
the Radius r = 1. Whence, according to Cardan’s 
Rules, there arifes this Theorem, viz. 

From the Cube t, let there be taken the Produ@ 
of 2tr into the Excefs of the Secant of the fame Ark 
above the Radius, the remainder of difference fhall 
be the leffer Cube: But the Sum of them, ad- 
ding 4trr fhall be the greater Cube. The Sum of 
the Sides of both Cubes added to #, will be equal 
to the Tangent of the Angle of Incidence; and the 
half of that Sum, the Tangent of the refracted 
Angle, Whence the ‘Ratio of the Refra@ion is 
known. 


Of this he gives the following Example, 


Ina drop of Oil of Turpentine, the diftance of 
the Primary Iris ab Oppofito Solis, was obferved to 
be 25° 40’. 

The Ratio of the Refraction was required. 


t = Tangent 122 50’ = 0. 2278063 
s = Secant of the fame = 1. 0256197 
i ©. 01182217 
$— rinto art = 0. 01167265 


saan) 


: eee 
Difference, Cube of the lefs 0. co014952 whofe 


a 


3 
| Os 053773 
V6 3 


e Sum O- 0234.9482 


» Adding girr = O. 91122525 
The Cube of the greater C. 93472007 whofe 


3 
ME 0 9777486 
t =" 07 2278063 
1. 2586322 = Side of the Cube of 
leffer. == T The natural Tangent. of the 
of Incidence 51° 32", andits Half, 
Viz» O. 6293161 is the natural Tangent of 
the Refracted Angle, vzz..32° 11/. , 
‘Laftly, asf: T? + 44/2 T? +12: 1.5, 0r fo, 
is 1 t0. 68026. Which Ratio comes. very near to 
that which; by Experiment is found to be in Glafs 
and moft diaphanous Solids, 
Only , indeed, a Diamond exceeds the reft of 
Pellucid Stones, in this Power of Refiaction; for 


a 


‘fometimes a Stone Wall, 


Angle |! 
‘three Fathom, as being fufficient to cover the = 
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its Ratio is nearly as 5 to 2, or more accurately, as 
100 to 41. Sée Vol. 2. wii 

RAKE of a Ship, is fo much of her Hull as over- 
hangs at both ends of her Keel, That part of it 
which is before, is called her Rake forward on; an 
that part which is at the fetting on of the Stern- 
Poft, is called her Rake aft-wardon: Whena Ship 
hath but a {mall Rake forward on, but is built with 
her Stern too ftrait up, fhe is called Bluffe-headed. . 

The common Proportion for. a Ship's Rake for~ 
ward on, is more thana Third, but lefS than = the, 
length of her Keel: and the Rake aft is about.a 4th 
or 5th of her Rake before. Tho’ in this Proportion, 
there is no certainty, fome Nations, and fome- 
Carpenters building with longer Rakes than. others, 
A Long Rake forward on, if.a Ship have alfo a good 
fat Bow, gives her a good Way, and helps her to 
keep a good Wind; but then this makes her apt 
to pitch under Water in a Head-Sea, and befides is 
a great Strefs and Charge to a Ship, becaufe fhe 
over-hangs fo a Head. Therefore the middle Pro= ~ 
portion is beft, confidering all things, , 

RAKE of the Rudder. Sce Rudder. 

RAKED Table, a Term in Archite@ure, « See 
Table. 

RAM Head, is the Name of a great Block (a- 
board a Ship) belonging to the Fare and Main- 
Halliards ; it hath in it 3 Shivers, into which the 
Halliards are put, and’at its Head the Tyes are 
reeved into an Hole made there for that Purpofe, 

RAMIFICATION,,. is a ColleGion of {mall 
Branches iffuing out from one large one. Thus in 
Anatomy, the feveral Branches of the Aorta or Great 
Artery, by which the Arterial Blood is convey’d to: 
all the extream, Parts ‘of the Body, are called the 
Ramifications of the Artery ; and when they are‘exa 
ceeding fmall, they are called Capillary Arteries 3 
which fee, 

RAMMER, is a Staff with a round piece of 
Wood at one end, in order to.drive home the Powe: 
der to the Breech of the Great Gun, as alfo the Shot 
and the Wad, which keeps the Shot from rowling: 
out. At the other end of thefe Ravers, are ufually 
tolled in a certain Piece of Ships-skin fitted to. the 
Bore of the Piece, in order to clear her after fhe 
has been difcharged: And this is called Spunging 
the Piece. 

RAMPANT: ‘The Term in Heraldry for 2 
Lion, or any Beaft of Prey, in a Pofture of Climb- 
ing, or Standing? upright on. his hinder Legs, and 
rearing up his Fore-feet. °Tis different from Saf- 
ent, which is a-Pofture not fo erect. See Salient. 

RAMPART, in Fortification, is the Maf of’ 
Earth which is raifed about the Body of any Place, 
to covert it from Great Shot, and confifts of feveral 


_ Baftions and Curtams; having its Parapet, Plat- 


form, interior and exterior Talus, and Berme, asalfo 
and then they fay itis 
Lined. The.Soldiers continually keep Guard here, 


,and Pieces of Artillery are Planted for the Defence» 


of the Place. 
The Height of the Rampart: muf not exceed 


Houfes from the Batteries of the Cannon: Neither 
,ought ‘its Thicknefs.to be above -ten or twelve, | 
unlefs more Earth be taken out of the Ditch, than. 
can be otherways beftowed. 
The Ramparts of Half-Moons are the better for > 
being low,-that the {mall Fire of the Defendants 


may the better reach the Bottom.of the Ditch; but 
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yet it muft be fo high, as not to be’ commanded by 
the Covert-way. 
RAMUS: Anterior’, Sc. Vene Subcutanee, is-a 
Branch of the Subcutaneous Vein, ( which takes its 
Name from its thallow running juft under the Skin) 
and is it felf a Branch of the Bafilica ; it goes under 
the Maftles of the U/na to the little Finger, where 
it joins a Branch of the Cephalica. 

«RAMUS Pofterior; another Branch of the Swb- 
cutaneous Vein of the Arm, running near the El- 
bow; it fends out a Branch which goes to the Writ, 
then it uniteswith the Cephalica Interior, and forms 
the Mediana. 

RANDOM-Shot, is a Shot made when the 
Muzzle of a Gun is raifed above the Horizontal 
Line, and is not defigned to fhoot direétly or Point- 
blank. The utmoft Random of any Piece, is about 
tem times as far as the Bullet will go Point-blank ; 
and the Bullet will go fartheft when the Piece is 
- mounted to about 45 Degrees above the Level- 
_ Range. The Diftance of the Random is reckoned 
‘fromthe Platform to the Place where the Ball firft 
& Girazes. 

RANGE, a Term in Gunnery , fignifying the 
Line a Shot goes in from the Mouth of the Piece. 
If the Bullet go in a Line parallel to the Horizon, 
that is called the Right or Level-Range ; if the Gun 
be mounted to 45 Degr. then will the Ball have the 
hicheft or utmoft Range, and fo proportionably all 
others between co Degr. and 45°, are called the Jn- 
termediate Ranges. 

‘ RANGES, in a Ship, are two Pieces of Timber 
going a-crofs from Side to Side ; one’ aloft on the 
Fore-Cafile a little abaft the Foremaft; and the o- 
ther in the Beak-Head before the Wonldings of the 
Bow-Sprit. 

o/That inthe Fore-Cafile, is faftened into the Tim- 
bers of the Ship’s-Sides, and hath two Knees about 
the' Middle, on either Side the Fore-Maft , faftened 
to the Deck and the Timber, in which the Top-Sail- 
Sheets run in a Shiver: In it alfo are feveral Wood- 
én'Pins to belay the Fore-bowlinp , the Fore-Tack, 
andthe Fore-loof Hook. 

-£That in the Beak-Head lies in the’ Form of the 
other, and hath the Sprit-Sail , and Sprit-Sail-Top- 
Sail-Sheets and Ropes belayed about its Pins. 

RANGER , is a Sworn Officer of the Foreft, 
whereof there are Twelve: His Bufinefs chiefly 
confifts ‘in three Points; To walk daily throueh 


bis Charge, to fee, hear, and enquire, as well’ of | 


Trefpaffes , as Trefpaflers. in his Bailywick; -To 


drive the Beafts of the Forefts , both of Venery 


| winding up. 


and Chafe, out of the’ Disforefted into the Fore- 
fied Lands; And, To prefent all Trefpaffes of the 
Foreft, This Renger is made by the King’s Let- 
ters-Patent, and hath yearly Penfion out of the Ex- 
pein 
oiRANULA. > See Hypogloffum.. 


od RANULARES, are thofe Branches of the exter- 


nal jugular Veins which run to the Tongue, and are 
very apparent under it, ; 
~ARAPHE. See Satara. : 
o}RAPINE, in Law; to take:a Thing in private 
dgainft:the Owner's Will, is properly Theft ; but to 
take itopenly, or by Violence, is Rapine. 
® RAPSODY, originally fignifies a Connestion to- 
gether, or a Repetition of a vaft Number of Heroick 
Verfés, {uch as thofe of Homer, &c. But ‘now we 
. uftally underftand by it, a long, tedious, imperti- 
Rent {pinning out of a Difcourfe to little or no Pur- 
pofe, -or Benefit to the Reader. 
RAPTU Heredis; isa Writ lying for the taking 


away of an Heir holding in Socage; of which there 
are two Sorts; one when the Heir is Married, the 
other when he is not. Of both thefe, fee the Reg. 
Orig. Fol, 163.5507 3 23 

RARE Bodies, are fuch as have more Space’; or 
take up more Room in Proportion to their Matter; 
than other Bodies do. : 

RAREFACIENTIA, rarifying Remedies ;\ are 
fuch as by diffipating a little the Vapours ‘and Hu- 
mours, make the Pores of Bodies larger.’ Blanchard: 

RAREFACTION , of any natural Body, is 
when it takes up more Dimenfions, or a larger Space 
than it had before. 3G YT DEE 

There are three Ways of Explicating of Raréfa- 
ction, wt bot 

1. That of the Avifotelians, which is called the 
Rigorous Way , who fappofe the fame Body doth 
not only obtain-a greater Space in Rarefaation, but 
alfo adequately fill it ; and acquires larger Dimenfi- 
ons, without either having any Pores or Vacuities be- 
tween its Corpufcles, or admitting any other’ Body 
or fubtle Matter to be joined with them. 

2. That of the Cartefians, which was alfo the 
Opinion of many-of the Old'Philofophers, who af 
fert, That in Rarefaction the Pores ‘of the rarefied 
Body are dilated, and replenifhed with fome fine 
fubtle and ethereal Subftance, which infinuates it 
felf freely into the Interftices between its disjoined 
Particles. WO"E CF « 

3. That of the Atomifts or Vacuifts, who fuppofe 
the Parts of the rarefied Body to be disjoined and 
removed farther from each other, and yet no other 
Rody (neceffarily) comes in between thems See 
this explained under Air. ae 

RASANT Line of Defence, in Fortification, is a 
Line drawn from the Point of the Baftion along the 
Pace, and prolonged tillit come tothe Curtain, and 
therefore fhews how much of the Curtain will clear 
or ‘f{cour the Face. | This is called alfo the Second 
Flank, the Hanking, or Stringent Line. 

RASETTA, thé fame with Carpus. 

RASH. See Rach. 

RASPATORIUM, or Scalprim Raforiim, is a 
Chirurgeon’s Inftrument ‘to ferape or fhave filthy or 
feabby bones with. Ooi ' 

RATCH, is a fort of a Wheel of 12 large Fangs, 
that runneth Concentrical to the Dial Wheel, and 


| ferveth to lift up the Dentes every Hour, and make 


the Clock ftrike: and areby fome called Ra//, 
RATCHET, in'a Watch, ‘are the fmall Teeth at 
the Bottom of the Fufy or Barrel, that ftop it’in 


RATE-Tythe, is when Sheep or other Cattle are 
kept in a Parifh fora lefg Time than a Year, the 
Owner muft-pay Tythe for them pro rata, according 
to the Cuftom' of the’Place. 

RATIFICATION ja Law-Term, ufed for the 
Confirmation of a Clerk ina Prebend, ¢@c. former 
ly given him by'the Bifhop, ¢9’e. where the Right 
of’ Patronage is doubtéd to be in the King. al 
©“ RATIO.” When! two Quantities are compared 
one with ‘another in refpeét of their Greatnefs or’ 
Smallnefs. © That Comparifon is called’ Ratzo, and 
fignifies the Rate, Reafon or Proportionin Quantity, 


| that'one hath to the other. Though fome, indeed, 
| confine Ratio or Reafon only to two Numbers, and’ 
call it Proportion, when it is between 3,°4, or more 
| Numbers ot Quantities. ‘But the Word Proportion 


is often ufed inftead of Ratio or Reafon, to exprefs 


ithe’Comparifon of one fingle Quantity to another, 
by’ very good Authors) 0 


4 M 2 RATIO: 


RAY 
RATIOCINATION , a Rational way of Ar- 


uing, 
: RATIONABILI parte bonorum, isa Writ that 
lies for the Wife againft the Executors of her Hof- 
bend denying her the third Part of her Hufband’s 
oods. 

RATIONABILIBUS divifis, isa Writ that lies 
where two Lords, in divers Towns, have Seigniories 
joining, together , for him that findeth his Wafte by 
little and little to have been encroached upon, a- 
gainft the other that hath Encroached, thereby to 
rectify their Bounds. And this is a King of ufti- 
cies, and may be removed by a Pone, out ©} the 
County to the Common Bench. By the Crviliansit 
is called Fudicium finium Regundorum. 

RATIONAL Horizon. See Horizon. 

RATIONAL Quantities. Any Quantity being 
propofed, (for which we may always put I.) and 
which Euclid (Book 10.) calls Ratzonal , there may 
be infinite others which are Commenfurable, or In- 
commenfurable to it; and that either Simple, or in 
Power. Now, all fach as are Commenfurable any 
how to the given Quantity, he calls Rational Quan- 
tities, and all the others Irrational. 

RATLINES, (or as the Seamen call them, Rat- 
Zings) are thofe Lines which make the Ladder Steps, 
to get up the Shrouds and Puttocks ; therefore they 
are called the Ratlings of the Shrouds. 

RAVELIN, in Fortification, is a fmall Triangu- 
lar Work compofed only of two Faces, which 
make a Saliant Angle, without any Flanks. It is 
generally raifed before the Curtains or Counterfcarp, 
and commonly called a Half-Moon by the Soldi- 
ers. 
A Ravelin is \ike the Point of a Baftion with 
Flanks cut off. The reafon of its being placed be- 
fore a Curtain, is to cover the oppofite Flanks of the 
two next Baftions. °Tis ufed alfo to cover a Bridge 
or a Gate; and ’tis always placed without the 
Moat. 

What the Engineers call a Ravelin, the Soldiers 
generally call a Half-Moon, which fee. 

RAY Common, is a right Line drawn from the 

Point of the Concourfe of the two Optical Axes, 
through the Middle of the right Line which paffeth 
by, the Centre of the Pupil of the Eye. 
~ RAY Dire, is that which is carried froma Point 
of the vifible Obje& dire@tly to the Fye, through 
one and the fame Medium. 
.. RAY of Incidence,or Incident Ray,in Catoptricks, 
isaright Line which falls from, fome Point of an 
Objeé upon the Surface of the Looking-Glafs or po- 
lifhed Metal. 

RAY of Incidence, or Incident Ray, in Diop- 
tricks, is the.Ray of Light which goes in a right 
Line from a certain Point of the vifible Obje&ts in 
one Medium, until it meet with a Second’ Me- 
dium. ‘ 

RAY in Opticks, isa Line imagined to pafs from 
the Eye toward the Obje& ; or from. the Objest to- 
ward the Eye, and is called a Vifual Ray. But there 
is.alfO a Pyramid of Rays, which ftrike the Tz- 
nica Retina of the Eye, and are broken or refracted’ 
in the Cryftalline. 

‘RAY Principal, in Perfpettive, is the perpendi-, 
cular Diftance: between the Eye, and the Vertical 
Plane, or Table, as the French.call it. 

the Reflection is made. tah 

RAY of, Refraction, or broken, Ray, 1s a right 
Line whereby the Ray of Incidence changeth its re- 


t 


Perfon, as 3 Coneys for Comjby , 3 Cups for Butlers 


RAY of Rellestion is the right Line whereby, 
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titude, or is broken in traverfing the Second Medi 
um, whether it be thicker or thinner. 

RAYS, or Beams of the Sun, or Rays of Light, 
are either according to the Atomical Hypothefis, 
thofe very minute Particles or Corpufcles of Matter, 
which continually iffuing out of the Sun, do thruft 
on one another all around in Phyfically fhort Lines; 
(and that this is the right Opinion, many Experi« 
ments do evince, particularly the Incomparable Sir 
If. Newton about Light and Colours) or elfe as the 
Cartefians affert, they are made by the Adon of 
the Luminary on the Contiguous Ather and Air, 
and fo are propagated every way in ftrait Lines, 
through the Pores of the Medium. 

RAYS Convergent, are thofe which going front 
divers Points of the Object, incline towards one and 
the fame Point tending to the Eye. 

RAYS Divergent, are thofe which going from # 
Point of the vifible Obje&t, are difperfed, and cons 
tinually depart one from another, according as they 


_ are removed from the Object. 


RAYS Parallel, are thofe that keep an equal Di- 
ftance from the vifible Objest to the Eye, which is 
fuppofed to be infinitely remote from the Objet. 

RAZANT Line of Defence. See Rafant Line of 
Defence. 

REACH, is the Diftance between any two Points 
My Land, that lic in a right Line one from ano~ 
ther. 

REALGAL, or Sandaracha, is red Arfenick, 

REAL Horizon. See Horizon. 

REAR-Guard, is that Part of an Army which 
follows the main Body, to hinder and ftop Defere 
ters. 

REASON, in Mathematicks, the fame with 
Proportion ; “tis better called by the Latin Name — 
Ratio (which fee) to avoid confounding it with the 
common Signification of the word Reafon. ; 

REATTACHMENT, is a Second Attachment o£ 
him that was formerly attached and difmiffed 
the Court without Day, as by the not coming of. 
the Juftices, or fome fuch Cafualty. And is faid 
to be either General or Special. General-Reattach- 
ment, is where a Man is reattached for his Appea- 
rance upon all Writs of Affize lying againft him ; 
Special- Reattachment, muft be for one or more cer- 
tain. 

REBUSSES, are in Heraldry fuch Coats of 
Arms as bear an Allufion to the Surname of the 
3 Caftles for Caftleton: And fuch Bearings are very 
ancient. ; 

REBUTTER, in Common-Law, when a Man 
grants Land to the we of himfelf, and the Iffte of 
his Body, to another in Fee with Warranty: And 
the Donee leafeth out his Lands to a Third for 
Years; the Heir of the Donor impleadeth, the 
Tenant alledzing, That the ‘Land was in Tail to 
him : The Donee comes in, and by virtue of the 
Warranty made by the Donor, repelleth the Heir, 
becaufe tho’ the Land was Entailed to him , yet he 
is Heir to the Warrantor likewife; and this is cal- 
led. a Rebutter; + And if 1 grant to my Tenant, to 
hold Sine:zmpetitione vafti, and afterwards implead 
him for Wafte made; he may debar me of this 
A&tion;by.dhewing my Grant; and this is alfo 4 
Rebutter.; 3 

RECAPTION, isa Second Diftrefs of one for- 
merly diftrained for the fame Caufe, and. alfo du- 
ting the -Pleagrounded. on ‘the former Diftrefs: It 

ee ' . likewife 


REC 
“fikewife Ggnifies a Writ lying for the Party thus 
iftrained. st 
RECEIVER. See Recepient. 
~ RECEPTACULUM Chyh, was firft found out 
by Pecquet, A. D. 1651, “tis a Cavity into which 
all the Latteal. Veins empty themfelves: it is of a 
Veficular Subftance, which is thicker in Men than 
in Beafts, but the Cavity is larger in Beafts than 
Men; Out of it goes the Duttws Thoracicus; which 


fee. 
"RECESSION of the Equinoxes, is the going 
back of the Equinoétial Points every Year about 
50 Seconds. The Reafon of which is, That the 
- ‘Axis of the Earth, after many Annular Revolutions 
round the Sun, really deviates from that Paralle- 
lifm, which it feems to 
time of one Annular Revolution: By this Aberra- 
tion it defcribes a Conical Superficies; and the 
Farth’s Equator moving round the Sun, together 
with the Earth’s Axis, the Interfections of the Cele- 
{ial Equator with the Ecliptick, will run back, or 
move 77 Antecedentia, as will all other Points of 
_ the Ecliptick, (as well as thofe Equino¢tial ones.) 
And therefore the Signs or Fixd Stars that make 
the 12 Zodiacal Conftellations, will appear to 
move forward, or in Confequentza; as they now 
feem to have done by the Quantity of a whole 
Sign; for which Reafon, you find the Pi@ure of 
the Ram painted on our Globes at the beginning of 
the Sign Taurus, &c. i ; 
Dr. Gregory in his Excellent Aftrononna Phyfica 
_ -&F Geometrica, Prop. LXIV. Lib.1. makes the Pro- 
~ Yate Spheroidical Figure of the Earth, to be the 
Primary Occafion of this Receffion of the Equi- 
 nodial Points; and withal fhews that the Earth’s 
Axis in every Annual Revolution round the Sun, 
twice changes its Inclination to the Ecliptick, and 
as often returns again to its former Pofition. 
RECIDIVUS Morbus, a Relapfe, is when the 
Morbifick Matter, that was left in the firft Di- 
femper, begins to work and ferment again. 
RECIPIENTS, or Receivers, are thofe Veffels, 
which in Diftillation, are Luted to the Beak, or 
Nofe of Alembick, Retort, €@c. to receive the 
Matter whichis raifed or forced over the Helm. by 
the Fire. That Glafs alfo which is exhautted of 
Air by Mr. Boyke’s Air-Pum, and within which. any 
Animal or other Bodies, are included to make Ex- 
periments upon, is by him ufually called the Re- 
ceiver. 
_ » RECIPROCAL. Figures in Geometry, are fach 
as have the Antecedents and Confequents of the 
Ratio in both Figures. 


keep with it felf all the | 
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That is, a$ much longer as the Side A in the 
firft Rectangle is than B : : fo much deeper is the 
Side C in the fecond Reétangle, than the Side D 
in the fir; and confequently the Length of one is 
compenfated by the Depth of the other; and alfo 
as the Side A is 4 longer than the Side C, fo the 
Side B is one 4th longer than D. Wherefore the 
Reétangles muft needs be equal. 

- And this is the Foundation of the Catholick Theo- 
rem That the Reftangle of the Extreams muff al- 
ways be equal to that of the Means: And confequent- 
ly the Reafon of the Rule of Three, or Golden Rule ; 
for fuppofe there was given any three Numbers or 
Quantities Geometrically proportional, as A, B, and 
C, and that it wefe required to find a fourth D 
proportional to them. : 


Since it is that A : B::C:D therefore AD 
— BC, and confequently D = acy that is, the 


Fourth Term is equal to the Quotient of the Second, 
multiplied by the Third Term, divided -by ‘the 
Firft ; Sey 


Or thus in Numbers. 


Suppofe given 12, 4, and 9; required a. fourth 
Proportional. ;, : PEs 


Now as 12214 sIt79 :Q. 
che theater 27 Serie} 


pir 


4%? '(:,3, by dividing both 


Therefore O= 
Sides by 12. 


© ERORO'D LAR Y. 


And from’ hence “tis plain, That if any two Tri- 


| angles, Parallelograms, Prifms, Parallelopipeds, 


Pyramids, Cones, or Cylinders, have their Bafes 
and Altitudes’ Reciprocally proportional, thofe two 
Figures" orSolids are equal to one another; and 
vice 'verfa, if they are equal, their Bafes and Alti- 


tudes are Reciprocally proportionable, -2\:!om* 


RECIPROCAL Proportion, is when-in foul 
Numbers; ‘the Fourth is leffer’than the Second; by 
fo much as the Thisd is’ greater than the Firft,and 
whee 


REC 


vice verfa ; on which is founded the Inverfe or In- 
direct Rule of Three, thus. - 


4h 10::8 2 5. 
See the Corollary after Reciprocal Figures. 


There is great ufe made of this Reciprocal Pro- 
portion, by Six Ifaac Newton, and others, in their 
Demonfirations of the Laws of Motion, &c. and 
indeed without a clear knowledge of it, they can- 
not be underftood. j 

RECLINATION of @ Pla, is the Quantity 
of Degrees which any Plain, on which a Dyal is 
fuppofed to be drawn, lies or falls backwards from 
the truly upright or vertical Plain. 

RECLINING, in Dyalling, the Plane that 
leans from you when you ftand before it, is faid to 
be a Reclining Plane. ai 

RECLINING Declining Dyals. See Declining 
Reclining Dyals. ; : 

RECOGNIZANCE, in, Law, is a Bond or 

Obligation of Record, teftifying the Recognifor to 
owe to the Recognifze a certain Sum of Money, and 
is acknowledged in fome Court of Record, or be- 
fore fome Judge, Maftcr cf the Chancery, or Ju- 
ftice of Peace ; and thof that be meer Recognifan- 
2s, are not Sealed but Enrolled, and Execution 
by force thereof, is of all the Recognifor’s Goods 
or Chattels, (except Draught Beafts and Imple- 
ments. of Husbandry) and the Moiety of his 
Lands, 
~ RECOGNISEE,.is he to whom one is bound in 
a Recognifance, 
- RECOGNITIONE aduullanda per vim 69 duri- 
tiem. facta, isa,Writ to the Juitices of the Com- 
mon Bench, for the fending of a Record touching 
a Recognifance which the Recogni/or fuggelts to have 
been acknowledged by force and durefle, that if it 
be fo, it may be annulled. 

RECOGNITORS, is a Word often ufed for the 
Jury Impannelled upon.an Affize: The reafon why 
they are fo called, is, becaufe they acknowledge 
aDiffeifin by theit Verdict. 


RECOLLECTION, is a Mode of Thinking, 


whereby thofe Ideas fought after by, the Mind, are 
with Pain and endeavour found, and brought again 
to view.: | 

RECORD, in Law, fignifies an. Authentick 
and Uncontroulable Teftimony in Writing, con- 
tained in Rolls of Parchment, and preferved in 
Courts of Record; and they are faid to be vetu- 
Ratis 6 veritatis vefigia.— An A& committed to 
Writing in any of the King’s Courts, during the 
Term wherein it, is Written, is alterable, being 
Ao callie ; but that Term ionce ended, and the 
A& Enrolled, it is a Record, and of that Credit} 
that admits no alteration or proof to the contrary. 
Lawyers Reckori{thired forts of) Records, viz. Re- 
cord Fudicial, as Attainder, gc. Record Minifte- 
vial’ upon Oath, as Bn, Office or Inquifition found. 
Aaidoa Record. made, by Conveyance iandiConfents 
asaFine,or Deed Bnsollets orcthe.tike.) -biceory% 
oRBCORDAREn Yaeragjpan Recordarz facias }is 
a Writrdirested. to the Sheriff, :to »temove: ar Caule 
depending in an. Tnferion ¢ 
ent Demefne, .Hundredoon7€ounty, toothe King’s 
Bench, or Common-Pleas; it feems to be called 
Recor dare, becaule it:commarids the Sheriffito make 
a Rebord.of the Proceedings by ‘hinilelfliandoothers, 
ind: thtatodend-up theGanfe, |i) 1 od? en ou 


QUT 


, vas Court of sanci+ | 
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RECORDER, is he whom the Mayor, or othéi# 
agiftrate of any City, or Town Corporate ha. 
ving Junfdidion, «ora @omm of Record! within 
their Precinéts, bythe King’s Grants, doth affoci- _ 
ate unto him for his better Direction in Matters of - 
Juftice and Proceedings according to Law; and lis 
therefore for the moft part d»Mafv'verfed atid exc 
periencedin the Law. © yiive) ors nt 
RECORDO:6? procefieMitteadis, is'a Wrivté 
call a Record together, with the whole Proceeding 
in the Caufe, out-of an Inferior @ourt ints the 
King’s-Bench Court. leRouiipeeed: to asad 
RECORDO 'utlacarie:Mitiendo, is a Judicial 
Writ; which feein Regi fudic. foli 32. 
- RECOVERY, ina Legal Senfe; fignifies an ob< 
taining any thing by Judgment or Tryal at Law, 
as Fvictio doth among the Civilians, 

And there is a True and a Feigned Recovery 2A 
True Recovery is an a&ual or real Recovery of any 
thing, or the:Walue’ thereof by Judgment ; as ifia 
Man fue for any'Land, or other thing moveable ‘ox 
ps nage and have a Verdict and Judgment for 

m. ' 

A Feigned Recovery, is, (as the Civilians call it) 
Quadam fittio Furis, a Certain’ Form or Courle fet 
down by Law, to be obferved, forthe better affus 
ring of Lands and’ Tenements unto us; and *the 
end and effect thereof’ is to diftontinue and deftroy 
Eftates Tail, Remainders and Reverfions, and:to 
bar the Intails thereof. 3 

And in this Formality are requiredithree Perfons, 
viz. The Demandant, Tenant; and Vouchee. ©) 

The Demandant, is he that brings the Writ of 
Entry, and may be termed the Recowerer. : 

The Tenant, is he againft whonr'the Writ is 
brought, and may be termed the Recoveree. 

» The Vouchee, is he whom’ the Tenant voucheth; 
and calls to Warranty for the Land in demand, 

A Recovery with double Voucher, is, where 'the 
Tenant voucheth one, who: voucheth ‘another, of 
the common Vouchee, nit 

And a Recovery with treble Vouchers, is where 
three are vouched ¢ Wis’ when -a°Man ‘that is defix 
tous to cut off an Eftate Tail in Lands or Tene 
ments, to the’ end, “to fell, give;: or: bequeath ity 
caufés a Feigned Writ’ of Entry, Sux‘ diffeifin bnolg 
poft, to be brought’ for’ the Lands-of which he in+ 
tends to cut off the Etail, and in a Feigned. 
Count, or Declaration thereupon gmmadé, pretends 
he was diffeifed by him, who by a Feigned Fine or 
Deed of Bargain “and Sale, is named ‘and. fuppofed 
to’ be the Tenant’-6f 'the Land. Fhis Feigned Te= 
nant, if it be a Single Recovery; ig made to appeal 
and Vouch the Bag-bearer of Writs for the Cuffos 


brevium, in the Common Pleas, (for there only can 


fuch Recoveries be fuffered) who makes Default. 
Whereupon the Land is recovered by him that 
brought the Writ, and a Judgment is by fuch fidti- 
on of Law entred, that the Demandant fhall reco- 
ver the Value of the Lands againft the Lands of the 
Vouchee. 

Bag-bearer is a Poor Unlanded and Illiterate Per- 
fon, which is feigned to be a Satisfaction to the 
Heir in Tail, tho’ he is never to have or ex- 

ect it. 

This Fezgned Recovery, is alfo called a Cosmmon 
Recovery, becaufe it is a beaten and common Path 
to that end for which it is appointed, viz. to cut off 
the Eftates above fpecified. Buta True Recovery is 
as well of the Value as of the Thing: As ifa Man 
buy Land of another with Warranty, which Land 

a third 


a third Perfon aftetwards by Suit of Law réecovereth 
againft me, I have my Remedy againft him that fold 
it me; to recover in Value; that is, to recover fo 
much in Money, as the Land is Worth ; or fo much 
other Land by way of Exchange. a ¢ 

RECOUPE, in Law, is a quick dnd fharp Re- 
_ ply to a peremptory Demand, and ufed by Law- 
yers to defalk or difcount ; as if a Man hath Ten 
Pounds iffuing out of certain Lands ; and he diffei- 
fes the Tenant of the Land ih an Affife brought by 
the Diffeifee, the Diffeifor thall Recoupe the Rent 
in the Dantages. 

_ RECREMENT, any Superfluous Matter ‘iit the 
Blood or Body, .or any of its Parts. ee 

RECREMENTS, a Word ufed by the. Phyficians 
and Anatomifts, for fiich Juices as are feparated in 
the feveral Glands of the Body for proper and pecu- 
liar Ufes ; as the Spirits, the Lympha, the Gall; the 
Pancreatick Juice, the proper Ferments of the Sto- 

mach, Guts, ¢c. and thefe are diftinguith’d from 
_ Excrements, which are expelled out of the Body, as 
being of no further Ufe to it. 

RECTANGLE, in Arithmetick, is the fame 
with Produ&; which fee: 

RECTANGLES in Geometry,are Patallelograins, 
whofe Sides are unequal, but Angles right. Their 
Area is found by multiplying the two unequal Sides 
one into another, for then the Produc is the Super- 
ficial Content or Area. ! ; 

RECANGLED Triangle, the fame with Right- 
angled Triangle. 

_ All Reétangles, (as A and B ) which have the 
fame Height, aré to one another as their Bafes. 


That is, 


OA:OB:: ab: be: 


; aah 4 


“For Ais made. by the Multiplication of b a its 
Bafe by the Line b ¢; and B is alfo made by mul- 
’ tiplying c b its Bafe by the fame Line be (or its 
equal ¢ f.) . entos 

But the Produé of any two Numbers Multiplied 
_ bythe fame Third Number, are as thofe Numbers 

were to each other beforé Multiplication. There- 
fore, 

A:B::@ab:bce. QE: D, 

Hence all ReStangles, or Parellelograms, between 
thefame Parallel Lines, or which have the fame 


Height , muft be to one another as their Bafes’ 
ares; 


Vase 


For they are all equal to Reétangles; on the fame 
or equal Bafes with themfelves, and confequeéntly 
muft have the famie Proportion to each other, as fuch 
ap ah ; that is, be to edch other as their Bates: 
_ And the fame Thing mutt be true of all Triatighed 
that are between the fame Parallels, or which have 
the fame Height, becaufe they are the halves of thofe 
Parallelograms. See the Figure, bite 
RECTANGULAR, or Right-angled, is fpoken 
of a Plain Figure in Geometry , when one or more 
of its Angles are right: Of Solids, ’tis fpoken in 
Tefpe& of their Situation: For if their Axes be per- 
pendicular to the Plane of the Horizon, they are 
therefore Rectangular; or Right Cones, Cylinders; 


Se. 
RECTANGULAR Seétion of a Cone; by this 
the Ancient Geometers always meant a Parabola; 
which Conick Seétion, before Apollonius, was only 
confidered in a Cone, whofe Section by the Axe 
would be a Triangle, Right-angled at the Vettex: 
And hence it was that Archimedes entituled his 
Book of the Quadrature of the Parabola, (as tis 
now called) by the Name of Reftanguli Coni 
Seétio. 
RECTIFIE, or Retification, in Chymiftry, is 
the Diftilling over again of any Spirit,,in orderita 
a more fine and pure State s and to feparaté from it 
apy Heterogeneous Parts, that might rife. with it be- 
ores 
RECTIFIE, is a Word ufed in the Defcription 
and Ufe of Globe; or Sphere. For the firft Thing 
to be done before any Problems can be wrought on 


the Globe; is to Rettify zt... That is, to bring the. 


Sun's Place in the Ecliptick on the Globe; to: the 


graduated Side of the Brafs Meridian, to elevate. 


the Pole above the Horizon, as much as is the La- 
titude of the Place, and to fit the Hour Index. ex- 
actly to Twelve at Noon, fcrewing alfo the Qua- 
drant of Altitude, Gif there be Occafion). to the Ze- 
nith, All this is comprehended under the Word re- 
&ify the Globe : And when this is done , the (Cele= 
ftial) Globe reprefents the, true Pofture of the 
Heavens, for the Noon of that. Day it is Re@ified 


for. 

RECTIFIER (in Navigation) is an Inftu. 
ment confiftihg of two Parts, which are two Circles 
either laid One upon, or let into the other, and { 
faftened together in their Centers, that they repre- 
fent two Compaffes, one fixed, the other moveable; 
each of them divided into the 32 Points of the Com- 
pafs, and 360 Degtees, and numbred both Ways, 
both from the North and the South , ending at the 
Eaft and Welt, in 90 Degtees, 


The Fixed Compafs 5 reprefents the Horizon, in, 


which the North, and all the other Points of the- 
Compais are fixed and immoveable. Pr 

_ The Moveable Compafs. reprefents the Mariners 
Compafs, in. which the North, and all the other 
Points are liable to Variation, 

In the Centre of the Moveable f 
a Silk Thread, long enough to reach the out-fide of 
the Fixed Compafs, But if the Inftrument be made 
of Wood, there is an Index inftead of the Thread, 

Its Ufe is to find the Variation of the Compafs, 
to rectify,the Courfe at Sea ; having the Amplitude 
or Azimuth given. ) 


‘RECTIFYING of Curves, (in Mathematicks) is 


to find a ftrait Line, equal to a Curved one; or a 


lane equal to. curved Surface, 


9) é ae ot Sa 


Compafs is fafined | 


of 


REC 


Squares of the Diameters: And fhewed that .there | 


the finall Segments of the Curve, cut by the Ordi- 
nates at equal Diftances, are as the Ordinates ina 
Parabola, and thesefore their Squares increafed by 
Ejuals, in Arithmetical Progreflion : Wherefore 
that Curve muft be to.a Right Line :: asthe Trunk 
of a Parabola, to the Parabola: Which, the Qua- 
drature of the Parabola: being known, is a known 
Proportion; and this was the firft Attempt of this 
Nature. But it was afterwards foon demonftrated 
alfo by Sir Chriftopher Wren, my Lord Brouncker, 
and by Dr. Wallis.’ And the Year following, Uz. 
1688. Sir Chriftopher Wren fhewed the Curve of the 
Cycloid, to be Quadruple of its Axis: W hich, was 
the fecond Demonftration of a Straight Line equal 
toa crooked one. Of which fee Dr. Wallis’s Englifh 
Algebva, p.292, Ft. See more alfo in his Excel- 
lent Book de Cycloide. ees 

“RECTILINEAL, or Right-lined, in Geometry, 
is fpoken of fech Figures as have their Extremities 
all Right Lines, 

RECTI Minores, are two fmall Mufcles of the 
Head, appearing both in Sight at once: They arife 
flefhy from the Pofterior Part of the firft Vertebra 
of the Neck ; and are fo inferted to the middle Part 
of the Os Occipitis in two fhallow Depreffures of the 
{aid Bone.’ Thefe from their Ufe , may be called 
Renuentes or Nodders backwards, and are Antago- 
nifts to thofe we call Annuentes. 

RECTO, is a Writ of Right, andis of fo high 
a'Nature, that whereas other Writs in real Actions 
aré only to recover the Poffeffion of Lands or Tene- 
ments in Quftion, which have been loft by our An- 
ceftéys or our felves ; this aimeth to recover both the 
Seifin, which fome of our Anceftors or we had, and 
alfo the Property of the Thing whereof the Anceftor 
diéd not Seized, as of Fee, and whereby are Pleaded 
aiid Tried both their Rights together, viz. as well of 
Pofffiion as Property: So that if a Man once lofe 
his Caufe upon this Writ, either by Judgment, Af 
fize, “or Battle, he is without ‘all Remedy , 
and fhall be excluded per exc2ptionem rez Fudi- 
Cuba. 

“Jrlis divided. into two Kinds, Reétuim Patens, a 
Writ of tight Patent; and Retfum Claufuin, a 


Writ-of right, Clofe. This the Civilians call Fu- 


dician) Petitorunt. The Writ of right Patent is fo 
called, be -aufe it is fent upon, and is in Nature the 


higheft Writ of all others, lying always for him that’ 


hath Pee-fimple in the Lands or Tencments fued 
for, ‘and not for any other, And when it lieth for 


him that. Challengeth , Fee-fimple , and in what” 


Gafs, fee BLN. 'B. Fol. 1.6. This Wait is alfo 


called’ Breve magnum de recto. A Writ of right | 


Clof2, is a. Writ direéted to a Lord of Anczent De- 
mene, and lieth for thofe which hold their Lands 
and ‘Yenements by Charter in Fee-fimple, or in 


Eee!Fail, or for Term of Life, or in Dower, if they, 


be ejested out of fach Lands, gg. or diffeifed. Tn 
this @afe, a Man‘or his Heirs may foe out this 
Wrot of ¢tzht Clofe, directed to the Lord®f the An- 
cient, Deme[ne, commanding him to do him right, 


‘that the Tenant for Term of Life 


Ret 


and the Parfon of the Church dying, a Stranger 
prefents his Clerk to the Church, and he not ha- _ 
ving brought his A&tion of Quare Impedit nor Dars 
vein Prefentment within Six Months, but. fuffered 
the Stranger to Ufurp uponhim. And this Writ he 
only may have, that claimeth the Advowfon to him- 
felf, and to his Heirs in Fee ; and as it. lies for the 
whole A,lvow/on, {0 it lies alfo for the half, third or 
fourth Patt. “, 

RECTO d2 Cuftodia terra & heredis, was a Writ 
that lay for him whofe Tenant holding of him in 
Chivalry, died in Nonage, againft a Stranger that. 
entred upon the Land, and took the Body of the 
Heir ; aid is now become ufelefs as to Lands holden 
in Capite, or by Knights Service, but not when there 
is Guardian in Socage, or appointed by the laft Will 
and Teftament of the Anceftor. 

RECTO de Date, is a Writ of Right of Dower, 
which lieth for a Woman that hath received Part of 
her Dower, and purpofes to demand the Remainder. - 


in the fame Town, againft the Heir, or his Guardi-. 


an, if he be a Ward. 

RECTO de dote unde nihil habet, is a Writ of 
Right, which lies in cafe where the Hufband ha- 
ving divers Lands or Tenements, hath affured no 
Dower to his Wife; and fhe thereby is driven to fue 
for her Thirds, againft the Heir or his Guardian, 

RECTO de rationabih parte, is a Writ that lies. 
always between Privies of Blood; as Brothers-in 
Gavelkind, ox Sifters, or other Coparceners, as Ne- 


-phews or Nieces, and for Land in Fee-fimple; as if 


a Man leafe his Land for Term of Life, and after-. 
wards dies, leaves iffie two Daughters, and after 
dieth alfo, 
the one Sifter entreth upon all the Land, and fo de- 
forcing the other, the Sifter fo deforced fhall have 
this Writ to recover part. 

RECTO quando Dominus remifit, is a Writ of 
Right , which lies in cafe where Lands or, Tene- 
ments being in the Seigniory of any Lord, are 
in Demand by a Writ of Right ; for if the Lord 


-hold no Court, or otherwife, at the. Prayer of the 


Demandant,or Tenant, fhall fend to the Court of the 
King his Writ, to put the Caufe thither for that 


‘Time, (faving to him at other Times the Right of 
his Seigniory) then the Writ iffues out for the other 


Party, and hath the Name from the Words con- 


‘tained, being the true Occafion thereof,, This Writ 


is Clofe, and mutt be returned before the Juftices of 
the Common-Bench. ' 
RECTO [ur Diftlaymer, isa Writ that lies when 
a Lord in the King’s Court of Common- Pleas avows 
upon his Tenant, and theTenant dzfclaimeth to 
hold of him; upon which dz/clatmer he fhall have 
this Writ ; and if the Lord averr and prove, That 
the Land is held of him, he fhall recover the Land. 
for ever. % 01 . 8 
RECTUM Jntefiinum, is the frat’ Gut which” 
begins at the firft Vertebra of the Os Sacrum, and? 
paffeth ftrait downward to the Extremity of the _ 
Rump, or utmoft End of the Back-bone. It is about * 
a Foot in length, and not fo wide as the Colom; but’! 
its Membranes are thicker. A 
/ RECTUS Femoris, is a Mufcle of the Leg, fo 
named from its ftretght Progrefs: and Sitaation ; it 
arifeth flefhy from the Tubercle of the Os lium, 
that is in the Mid-way between the fore-part of ite 


Spine and the Acetabulum, from’ thence’ de(cending * 
dire@ly between thé Vafius Externus and Internus, ° 
and over the Crureus. Its Fibres externally defcend * 


| from a middle Line obliquely Latcrally :-Inter- 
nally 


eFesin his Court, And this is called, Breve parvum 

dé retto. ved * 
RECTO dz Advocatione Ecclefia, is a Writ of 

Right lying wherea Man hath right of Advowfon, 


> 


RED 
nally they run according to the Length, and be- 
come entirely Tendinous four Fingers breadth a- 
bove the Patella, where it is united with the Ten- 
dons of the Vaflus Externus and Internus, and Cru- 


reus, and inferted together with ‘em at the Upper 
part of the Tzbia. It ferves to help to éxtend the 


Tibias 9% 4 
RECTUS in Curia; fignifies one that ftands at 
the Bar, and no Man objects any thing againtt him. 
- Alfo; when a Man hath reverfid the Outlawry; 
and can-participate of the benefit of the Law, he 
is Rettiws in Curia. ' 
~ .FRECTUS Internus Major, is a Mufcle of the 
Head which arifes Tendinous, but chiefly Flefhy; 
_ from, the fore-part of all the Tranfverfe Procefies 
~ of the Vertebra of the Neck, except the firt and 
fecond, and in its. Afcent becoming Flethy, pafles 
over thofe two fuperior Vertebra, and is inferted 
to the Anterior Appendix of the Os Occipitzs, neat 
the great Forameny, that tranfmits the Medulla 
 Oblongata. This manifeftly bends the Head for- 
awards, and therefore may be called Flexor Capitis, 
from its Ufe. 
~~ RECTUS Internus Minor, 


Sa ee 


oe 


is a Mufcle of the 


Head, which with its Partnerappeats on the Fore- 


past of the 1{t Vertebre, like the Re&tz Minores on 
the Back-part, and arife near its Tranfverfe Pro- 
cefles, and afcending directly, are inferted to the 
Anterior Appendix of the Ox Occipitis immediately 
under the former. Thefe nod the Head forward, 
‘and-are Antagonifts to the Ret#i Minores. Where- 
fore they may be called Annzentes. 

RECTUS Lateralis, is a fhort, thick, flefhy, 
Mufcle of the Head, arifing from the fuperior part 
‘of the Extremity of the Txanfverfe Procefs of the 
firt Vertebre of the Neck, between the former and 
obliquas Superior, thence afcends directly to its Tn- 
{ertion to the Os:Occipriis in the Interftice made by 
the Proceffus Mammillaris and Styloides. This nods 


é the Head to one fide. 
a -% RECTUS Major, is a Mufcle of the Head, 
_ which arifeth partly Tendinous, but chiefly Flethy, 


Speech, and which Galen faith he tried to cut, and 


 Mafcles of this Part, is to help to exclude the 


from the fuperior Part of the double Spines of the 
fecond Vertebra of the Neck, and in its afcent be- 
‘comes broader and Flefhy, and is fo inferted to the 
pofterior Part of the Os Ocempites: This Mofcle 
with its Partner acting, pulls the Head directly back 
on the firft Vertebre. ; 
. RECTUS Mafculus, one of the Mufcles of 
the Abdomen, fo called from the Uprightnefs of 
its pofition. Its Ufe in common with the other 


Feces and Urine, by the compreflion of the Ab- 
domen. 
RECTUS Palpebra Superioris, is a 
difts up the upper Eye-lid. 
RECURRENT Nerves, by fome called Vocal, 
becaufe they are fpent upon the Inftruments of 


Mufele which 


by that means rendred the Animal Mute. This 
Dr. Willis takes to be a diftind Pair by it felf, 
but ‘tis ufually reckoned a Branch of the Par-va- 
gum or 8th Pair, fpringing out of their Trunks, 
and fo called, becaufe firt they defcend, and then 
afcend again to fupply the Mufcles of the Larynx. 
REDDENDUM, a Word ufed fubftantively 
for the Claufe in a Leafe, gc. whereby the Rent is 
zeferved to the Leffor. 
_ REDDITION, is a Judicial Confeffion and Ac- 
knowledgment, that the Land or thing in Demand, 
belongs to the Demandant, or at leaft not to the 
Perfon fo furrendring. 


‘ 


" ferf2d the fame Man of his 


RED 


REDENT, in Fortification, is a Work made in 
Form of the Teeth of aSaw, with Saliant and 
Reentring-Angles, to the end that one part may des 
fend another. - Thefe fort of Works are ufuall 
erected on that fide of a Place which looks seri 
a Marth or River. 

REDINTEGRATION, 2 ‘teftoting any Mixt 
Body or Matter who Form is deftroyed, to the 
fame Nature and Conttitution, and that it fhall 
have. the fame Properties it had before, 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle, hath a particular 
Tra&t about the Redintegration of Salt-pette; in 
which he proves, that after Nitre had been fluxed in, 
a Crucible over a ftrong Heat, and after all its vo- 
latile Parts had been forced away by. the inje&tion of 
lighted Coals fo often into the Crucible, that no 
farther Detonation would happen; by which means 
the Salt-petre was turned into. that Body which is 
called Fixt Nitre, and which is very nearly akin, in 
all its Properties, to fixt Sale of Tartar ; yet he could 
very {peedily, by pouring to this fixt Salt-petre, ei- 
ther diluted with a due proportion of Water, of 
let run per fe into a Deliquium, a fufficient quan- 
tity of Spirit of Nitre, (which by the by amounted 
nearly to the quantity of that volatile Part which 
was burnt off) he could, I fay, fuddenly reproduce 
true Cryftals of Salt-petre of the common Form 
and Virtue. ./°3 e254 4 . 

REDISSEISIN , is a-Di/fez/in made by him that 
once before was made and adjudged to have Dif- 
Lands or Tenements ; 
for which there lies a fpecial Writ, called a Writ of 
Rediffeifin. 

RED- Lead, how made. See Minium. 

REDOUBT, in Fortification, is a {mall Fort of 
a {quare Figure, having no Defence but in the Front, 
its ufe being to maintain the Lames of Circumvalla- 
tion, Contravallation, and Approach. In Marthy 
Grounds, thefe Redoubts are often made of Mafon’s 
Work for the Security of the Neighbourhood. 
Their Fee confifts of from ten to fifteen Fathom; 
the Ditch round about being -from eight to: nine 
Foot broad and deep, and their Parapets having the 
fame thicknefs. 

REDUBBORS,, are thofe. which buy ftollen 
Cloath, knowing it fuch, and change it into fome 
other Form or Colour that it may not be known, 

REDUCING Scale, is a, thin broad piece, of 
Box with feveral different Scales of equal Parts, 
and Lines to turn Chains and Links into Acres and 
Rods, by Infpection ; and is ufed by Surveyors to 
reduce any Map or Draught. It is fometimes cal- 
led, the Surveyzg-Scale. * 

REDUCT, a Military term, fignifying an ad- 
~antageous piece of Ground, entrenched and fepa- 
rated from the reft of the Place, to retire to in 
cafe of furprize. nis 
REDUCTION, in Aftronomy, is the difference 
between the Argument of Inclination and the Ec- 
centrical Longitude ; that is to fay, the Difference 
of the two Arches of the Orbit, and the Ecliptick, 
intercepted between the Node and the Circle of In~ 
clination. Fats 
REDUCTION of Decimals, See Decimals, 

REDUCTION of Equations, in Algebra, is the 
clearing of them from all fuperfluous Quantities, 
and the feparating of the known Quantities from 
the unknown, to the end that at length every refpe- 
Give Equation may remain in the feweft and 
fimplet Terms, and fo difpofed, that. the 
kgown Quantiry or Quantities may poflefs one 


4 pare 
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part thereot, and the unknown the other. Seé E- 
uation. _ ‘ 

Ri DUCTION of Fraétions. See Fraétions. 
“REDUCTION of Money, Weights, Meafure, 
Sac. is of two kinds. 1, When a Quantity 1s. to 
be brought from any higher Denomination into a 
lower , and this is done, by confidering how many 
of the next léffér Denomination are contained in the 


next greater before, and by that number multiply- 
ing the greater; as Pounds are brought into Shirl 
lings by Multiplying by 20, Shillings into Pence. | 
by 12, and Pence into Farthings by 4. Alfo, Trvy- | 


Weight may be reduced into Grains, by Multiply- 
ing by 12, 20, and 24. And Averdupors Great 
Weight into Ounces, by 4, 28, and 16. | 

2. If it be to bring the lower to a higher, then 
divide the leaft by fo many of its Denominations 
as are contained in the next greater. Thus 24729 
Pence is 103 Pounds: But if there remains any 
thing after Divifion, they are the odd Pence and 
Shillings; as 6713 Pence Reduced, gives 277. 
19 Ss. 54. 


Note, That the way to reduce Shillings into 
Pounds, is to cut off the laft Figure, and take 
half of rhe reft, as in the laft Inftance. 


13.) 6713 (851 | 9 (274 198. 54. 
= 
113 


—— 
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After the fame manner may Troy Weight, Aver- 
dupcis Weight, or any other Weight or Meafure be 
reduced. 


Likewife Foreign Coin may be reduced into Eng- 
Zifh, by turning the Value into Enghfh Coin of 
any Part: As, what is the value of 223 Scotch 
Marks, each equal to 13 d. £ Englifh? which is 
54. Farthings, and 223 by 54 = 12042 Farthings, 
which reduced backwards to Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence, makes 12/7. 18s. 10 2d. ; 

REDUPLICATIVE Propofitions, are fuch where- 
in the Subjeé? is repeated: Thus, Men, as Men, are 
Rational ; Kings, as Kings, are fubjec to none but 

a: 


od: 
\ RE-ENTRING Angle, a Term in Portification, 


e Angle. 

RE ENTRY, in Law, fignifies the refuming and 
retaking that Poffeffion which we’ had lately for- 
gone: Asif I make a Leafe of Land or Tenement, 
{do therefore forego the Pofleffion ; and if 1 do 
condition with the Leffee, That for. Non-payment 
Of the Rent at the Day, it fhall-be lawful for me to 
Re-enter; this is‘as much as if I condition’d to take 
again the Lands, €¢c. into my own Hands, and to 
recover the Poffeffion by my own Fact, without the 
affiftance of Judge, or other Procefs. 

REEF, a Term in Navigation: When there is a 
great Gale of Wind, they ‘commonly roll up part 
of the Sail below, that by that means it may be- 
come thé narrower, and fo not draw fo much Wind. 


And this contrasting or taking up 'the Sail, they call _ 


a Reef or Reefing the Sail; and when it is done, 
they fay the Sail is Reeféed. | 
Alfo, whert.a Top-Matt is Sprang, as they call 


it, 2. e, crackt Ohalmoft broken in the Cap, they _ 


>. 


‘ 


| reeving. ; 


cut off the lower piece that was near broken) offy 
and fetting the other part, now much {horter, inthe 
Step again, they call it a Reeft Top-Mafts 91) owed 

REEVE, is to put a Rope through a Blocks 
and to pull a Rope out ofa Block is called ins 


Pp 


REFLECTION, in general, is the tegrefs or 
feturn that happens to a moving Body, becaufe of 
the meeting of another Body, :which it cannot pes 
netrite. ‘Thus the material Rays of Light: are res 
fleted varioufly from fuch Bodies‘as they cannot 
pafs through. . & 

REFLECTION, in Metaphyficks, Mr. Lock de- 
fines to be; That Notice which the Mind takes of 
its own Operations, and the Manner of them; by» 
reafon whereof there come to be Ideas of thofe Os 
perations in the Underftanding, ehnorat 

REFLECTION of the Rays of Light. Sit faae 
Newton, finding by Experiment that Light was an 
Heterogeneous Body, confifting of a Mixture of 
differently refrangible Rays; and confequently 
concluding no farther Improvement could well be 
made in Optica] Inftraments in the Dioptrick way, 
he took Reffeétions into Confideration, and tells us, 
that by their help, Optick Inftruments might be 
brought to any degree of Perfection, if we could 
but find a reflecting Subftance which would Polift 
as finely as Glafs, reflect as much Light as Glafs 
tranfmits, and be formed into a Parabolical Fi- 
gure, 

An Experiment of which he made in the kind of 
a Catoptrick Telefcope, (which ‘I have ften at 
Grefham College) and by which, tho’ not above - 
two Foot long, he could (he faith) difcern the Jo- 
vial Satellites, and the Phafes of Venus. Phil. 
Tranf. N. i8. See Vol. 2. 

REFLECTED Ray, or Ray of Reflection, is that 
whereby the Refleétion is made upon the Surface 
of a reflecting Body. : 3 

REFLECTING, or Reffzxtve Dyals, are made. 
by a little piece of Looking-Glafs-Plate, duly pla- 
ced, which reflects the Sun’s Rays to the top of 2 
Ceiling, ¢7c. where the Dial is drawn, This Glafs 
fhould be as thin as can well be ground. For the 
making of thefe Dials, there are many Methods: 
Of the two following, the 1ft is Mz, Collins's, the 
2d Dr. Glark’s.: ‘| 


Firft, Determine the moft convenient Point in 
the Window, where’ to place the Refletting Glafs, 
as near the Ceiling as you can conveniently, pro- 
vided it be not fo near as that the Cornith of the 
Window will dhade the GlafS when the Sun is 
high in Summer; fuppofe within about Io or 15 
Inches of the Ceiling, at leaft of that Ceiling which 
belongs to the Window it felf; then from that 
Point draw a true Meridian upon a plane Hori- 
zontally placed againft the determined Point in the 
Window, and to that Meridian fit an Horizontal 
Dial; but invert it fo, that the Axis or Stile may 
point downward, and te under the Horizontal 
Plane, according to the Elevation of the’ Pole, 
which Stile muft be placed truly alfo in the Plane 
of the Meridian; then by the help of a Thread 
running from the Centre along the Stile, find 
where that Stile would cut the Floor, or any other 
Place, if it were produced, and drive a Nail into 
that Point, and faften alfo a Thread. there’ long 
enough to be extended to any part of the Ceil- 
ing, 


Fa fen 


the Horizontal Dial, which let 
 zontally, as the Plane will direct, and exactly over 


_. atten alto another long Thr 


it be extended Hori- 
every Hour-Line in order, whilft in the mean time 
you extend the Thread which was faftened to the 
Nail ia the Stile, to the Ceiling, but fo as it. may 


touch the other Horizontal Thread: Then mark 


as. 


- tally ; 


draw the Hour-Lines upon the Ceiling ; 


that Point in the Ceiling which the extended Thread 
toucheth, and make more fuch Marks, whereby to 
and do'this 
in like manner for the reft of the Hours, Half-Hours, 
and Quarters, bd : 

Then take all away, and place your Glafs Horizon- 
and becaule your Glafs hath fome Thicknefs, 


_ yplace it a little under the determined Point, that the 


Centre of the Glafg may be juft in the imaginary 
Axis, whitch goes to the Nail; for wherefoever you 
place it, in that it will go true. 

But becaufe it may be troublefome to place anHo- 
‘yizontal Dial faft enough and exactly, asalfo to find 


. the Point where the Nail is to be driven, Iwill thew 


SOO et 


and the Equinottial-Point , and extend it from the 


youanother Method, which may be more eafily pra- 
aifed. 
Firft, Draw an Horizontal Dial upon the back of 
fome Table or Floor, and draw a Meridian up- 
on the Bay-board of the Window, by a Thread or 
‘perpendicular black Line, pafling through the 
Point where you ‘intend your Reflecting Glafs. fhall 
be, and by a Plumb-Line tranflate it from the Bay- 
‘board to the Ceiling. Take the neareft Diftance 
‘between the Glafs and the Ceiling; with this Di- 
‘Rance come to the Horizontal Dial, and fet one 
end of it on that Part of the Axis where the other 
will juft touch the Meridian; that Pointin the Axis 
may be called the Glafs Point ; from which erect 
a Perpendicular; and where it cuts the Meridian, 
make a Point, which will be the EquinoStial Point, 
from whigh alfo ere a Perpendicular, which will 
be a Tangent ; then at fome Diftance on which Side 
of the Equinottial Point you find moft convenient, 
erest another Tangent there , two Tangets will cut 
the Hour-Lines in Points, which may be called the 
Hour-Points. 
Then take the Diftance betwixt the Glafs-Points 


Glafs toward the Meridian , and where it toucheth, 
that is the Equinostial-Point upon the Ceiling. 

Laftly, Set off correfpondent Tangent-Lines up- 
on the Ceiling, and make like Hour-Points, draw 
the Hour-Lines, you ‘need not blot out the Equi- 
noétial Tangent, it being pleafant to'fee how the 
Sun will go in that Line all Day, when it is in the 
Equinotial, Befides, the Equinoétial-Point will 
tell you on that Day whether your Glafs lie Hori- 
zontally, which is fomewhat difficult otherwife to 
determine. Or upon any Day you may Calculate 
the Sun’s Meridian Altitude, and fee whether it 
falls juft upon that Point in the Meridian at 12a 
Clock, P 

This Dial is nothing but an Horizontal Inverted, 
the Center whereof is in the Air without, except 
you make a North Dial, and then it will be upon 
the Ceiling, which you mult find by its Diftance 
from the Equinostial. Point, and let that Centre go- 
vern your Tangents. The Ground of this Dial is, 
that the Angles of RefleStion are equal to the Angles 
of Incidence. 

Sometimes , inftead of two Tangents y you may 
ufe two Circles, efpecially when the Centre of the 


~ Dial is upon the Ceiling , or when. your Glafs is 


ead to the Centre of 


up a Pin, or aflign 
Bowl, and make that the Center of the Horizontal 
Dial, affigning the :Meridian- 
the Bowl, and taking away the Horizontal Dial, 


near ,the Window-Ceiliiig ; then. the Equinodtial 
Point will be upon that Ceiling , and you may pro- 
ject the Hour-Lines upon the Chamber Ceiling, or 
the Walls, by one Thread extended over the Hour- 
Lines, and another Thread touching that, and ex- 
tended from the Equinoétial-Point, or any Point in 
the imaginary Axis to the Ceiling or Wall. | 
REFLECTING Telefcope. See Telefcopz. 
REFLEXION of the Moon, is (according to 
Bullialdus) her 34 Inequality of Motion : This Tycho 
calls by the Name of her Variation, which fee. 
REFLUX of the Sea, is the Ebbing of the Wa- 
ter off from the Shore; as its coming on upon it, 
ot Tide of Flood; is called the Flux of the Sea. See 


Tide. PTO ; 

REFRACTED Anil, in. Opticks, is the Angle 
contained between the refracted Ray andthe Per- 
pendicular. ieee: Pee 


be made thus: Stick 
oint in any Concaye 


REFRACTED Dials, ma 


any 
Line on’ the Edges of 


elevate a String or Thread from the end of the 


faid Pin faftened thereto, over the Meridian-Line, 
equal to the 
the Place ; 

the Thread to the 
formerly marke 


Elevation of the Pdle or Latitude of 
then with a Candle, or if you bring 
Shade upon any Hour-Point 
d out on the Edges of the Bowl, at. 
me fame time the Shade in the Bowl is the Hour- 

ine. 

And if the Bowl be full of Water, or any other 
Liquor, you may draw the Hour-Lines , which will 
never fhew the true Hour, unlefs filled with the faid 
Liquoragain. . 

REFRACTION; in general, is the Incurvation 
or change of Determination, in the Body moved, 
which happens to it, whilft it enters or penetrates 
any Medium. ' te 

{n Dioptricks, it 1s the Variation of a Ray of 
Light, from that right Line which it would have 
paffed on in, had not the Denfity of the Medium 
turned it afide. 

Dr. Hook difcovered by Experiment’, That the 
Sines of the Angles of Incidence of the Rays of 
Light, are proportionable to the Sines of Refraction. 
See the Preface to Micrographia, where his Inftru- 
ment is defcribed, by which he made the Difco- 
very. 

Sir Jfaac Newton found that the Rays of Light 
are Incurvated or Refraéted in their Motion, whene- 
ver they come near the Edges of any Body, tho it 
be not Diaphanous. See Light. 

And he thinks that the Errors of Refraction in 
Optick Glaffes might be corrected, if two Spheri- 
cal Glaffes were combined together with Water 
included between them, And fuch Glaffes he 
judges preferable to Elliptical or Hyperbolical 
ones, becaufe (befides that they an be more ea 
fily ground ) they do more accurately refrac the 
Pencils of Rays pofited without the Axis of the 
Glafs. 

Dr. Wallis in Philof. Tranf. N. 187, faith, That 
tho’ Refraction by Vapours near the Horizon, may 
make a thing appear higher , yet it cannot make it 
appear broader ; whereas in Refraction by Glafles, 
the thing is apparently enlarged every way. 

From whence it is, that the diverfe Power of 
Refraction in Fluids arifes, is not eafy to deter- 
mine, tho’ it would be of great Advantage if it 
could be difcovereds Pure clear Water, of all Ue 

ids 
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en serrate = = = 


' 


Renee 


re suo ons ; TF = wok nia adi, 1426. | 
ids, xefradts, the Rays:of Li h the Teaft', and if it} 
be impregnated with Sime neers the Refracti-| 
onin Proportion tothe Quantity and Weiglit of the’ 
Salts diltolredait den ae Nat tI a tensa’ bite - cont t 

The; vist “Siygies, of corrofivs “ Mehaerdtiins,| 
fuch as ‘Aqonm fortis, Soc. which are att CuO ved 
and rendred Gorrofive by. che Viele of te fies 
do.yet, much more, retract the Sun's, Rays.5 which! 


“need not-be wondred at, becaule thele are much dep-) 
_ fer and heavier. Fluids-thanthe former. - But then’ 
why, tn fych light ,fine; Fluids ,as Spirit of VW ine, 
andother Ardent Spirit’; in Oil of Turpentine, 
which is {9 light and:fine a Fluid, as to be geiterally, 
called, an Ethereal Oil; why thefe, I fay, tholild 
_produce, fo great a) Degree, of Retraction as “tis| 
known, they. do, <is ea, thing of great Difficulty’ to ac-! 
count for, and well deferves a farther Ehquity in- 
ated Siacrite etic : ee ese ASHT ; 
~ .. Dr. Gregory, in, his ARxonomy, very welt accounts: 
for the Oval Figures, which the Sun ‘near’ the ‘Hori-| 

- zon Cefpecially. in shigh: Latitudes) is fometimes: 
‘feen’ to. .put, on; from Refraction.” Por“ havipg be- 
fore demonftrated, ‘That becaufe ‘of the Earth s At-' 
“mofphere all Bodies near the Horizon , will appear 
-fomething higher in, the vertical Circle than they; 
really. are,,and this the more, the searer ‘they are’ 
to the Horizon :, He fhews, that the upper Margin’ 
_ of the ;Sun’s:Difk being raifed a little more, than.it! 
“ought to be, and the. lower one a great deal more, 
the Sun’s Vertical Diameter will 1eem to be con- 
traced, but the Horizontal one will not, and there- 

, fore he will appear Oval... And for the fame’Rea-, 
‘fon, the,.obferved Diftance of two Fixd Stars} is! 
“fenfibly lefs (when meafared by an Inftrument) if 
_they.are in the fame Vertical, Circle, and ‘one’ of 
them near Potency , than wheii they both ‘have! 
“a confiderable Altitude. - : Loa 
"After thishe fhews how to determine the Quantity, 
» of theRefraction in any given Degree of Altitude,and 
to make a Table of it; thus." _ ‘aah; ; 
Let fome Fix’d Star having no, fenfible Parallax, 
~’and much elevated above the Horizon, be chofen,, 
whofe Place he hews how to determine at P. 164, 
‘Prop. 26, by Obfervations, made when the Star is’ 
Yo high asto have no fenfible Refrattion. Then ‘let 
“the Time be noted when this Star hath any: Known’ 
Altitude, (as taken by an Inftrument) and Calcula- 
tion made for the true Altitude, (according to*the 
_Star’s-known, Place) the Excefs of the obferved Al- 
zitude abové this is the Refraction. et 
~~ REFRACTION Aftronomical; is that which the 
“Atmofphere prodiceth, whereby ‘a Star appears 
more elevated above the Horizon’ than really it 


BSe 4 : 
“REFRACTION Horizontal’, is that which cau- 
“teth’the Sun “or Moon to ‘appear on the Edge of 
- the Horizon, when they are'as yet ‘fomewhat’be- 


lowut, ~ | 
a REFRACTION from the Perpendicular, is when 
“a Ray falling, inclined from a thicker Mediumiinto 
“a thinner, as from Glafs into Air, in breaking , de- 
. parts farther from that Perpendicular. 
REFRACTION to the Perpendicular, is when a 
“Ray falling inclin’d from a thinner'or more diapha- 
“nous Medium, upon, a thicker or lefs tranfparent, ‘as 
“from Air upon Water, in breaking, ‘comes neater 
» the Perpenditular, drawn from ‘the Point of Inci- 
“dence at Right Angles, on the Sutface of the Water 
. wherein the RefraStion is made.” 
-REFRANGIBLE; is whatever is’ capable of" be- 
ing Refra&ted. Vee 


Salt ‘diffolved| | 
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‘REFRIGERATORY, ‘is that Part ofa Adém- 
bick‘or Diftilling Veflél which is placed about the 
Head of the Still, ‘arid filled with Water 'to:dookthe 
Head‘of the Alembick, that the Spiricaous Vapours 
may’the fooner and the more eafily conden’e inte 
‘Drops. Cold’ Water niuft continually bé’ put! into 
‘the'Réftigeratory, as thié"Veffel grows hot. “Mott 
Apotheéaries , Diftillers ;’ g6fc. that! have Occafion 
for-drawing off large Quantitiés of Spirits, do now- 

* a-days ule the Vefica or Copper Body with its Moors= 
. Head of the fame Métal-:-and ‘without! afiy Refii- 
gerations about the Head of the Still -Butithere is 
below; a long Worm or Serpentiné in'a Tub of Wa- 
ter, ‘where the Spirituous’ Vapours ‘are very ‘eafily 
condenfed into'a Liquor. ‘And this may as well be: 
called’a' Refrigeratory as the former. tear 

-REFUTATIO Feodi,a Term in Civil-Lawifié- 
nifying the Lofs of a Feudal Tenure by Forfeiture’; 
whith?is of two Kinds, either by not performing 
the Service requiredjor by committing fome villanous 
Act againft the Lord or Sovereign. IOS She 

REGALTA, the Royal Rights of a King, reckon 
ed by the Ciwlzans to be Six. 1. Power of Judi- 
cature, 2. Power of Life and Death. 3. Power 
of War and Peace. 4./Materlefs Goods. ‘5. AL 
feffmients. '6. Minting of Money. Alfo, the'Crown, 
Scepter ‘with the Crofs, ‘Scepter with’ the’ Dove, 
St. Edward’s Staff, four feveral Swords, the’ Globe, 
the Orb with the Crofs, and fuch other like Things 
at the Coronation of our Kings, are called Re- 

alia. . 
i REGARDANT, the Heralds Term fora Lion’or 
fuch kind of Beaft of Prey, born ‘in'a Pofture of look- 
ing back behind him. ; e 

REGEL, or Rige/, ‘a fix'd’ Star of the firkt Mas- 
nitude in Orion’s left Foot ; its Longitude is 72:deg, 
19 min. Latitude 0° to"! 

REGIMENT, isa Body of Trocps of Horfe, or 
Companies:of Foot , commanded by ‘@ Colonel ; _ 
but the Number is as undetermin’d as that of the 
Men in a Troop ora’'Company. ’ There are Regi- 
ments of Horfe that are not’ above 300 Men; and 
there are fome in Germany of 2090; and the Regi- 
ment of Picardy in France confifts-of 6000'Men. 

REGIO Affenfz, is a Writ whereby the King 
gives his Royal Affent to the’ Election of a Bi- 


_ 


Op. 
REGION: ‘Fernelizs with fome Anatomifts, ‘di- 
ftinguifh the Cavities of an Animal Body into feve- 
ral- Regions or Parts, which they fpecify into Publick 
‘and Private. Tie Publick are Three. The firft ih- 
éludés the Vena ‘Porta, and all Parts to which its 
Branches reach. «2. The Second begins at the Roots 
of the Vena Cava, and ends in the fmall Veins be- 
fore they become Capillary.’ ‘The Third they make 
to contain the Mufcles, Bones, and Bulk of the Bo- 
‘dy : But this ig not much received. The Abdomen 
is ufually diftinguithed alfo into thre Regions, the 
Uppermoft, ‘Middle, aid Lower. 
- REGION, is alfotaken for our Hemifphere, ‘ox 
the Space’ within the Four Cardinal Points of the 
Heavens, or of the Air, 67c.' Mia 
Ti Geography, it fignifies a large Ex? 
tent of Land inhabited by niany People of the fame 
‘Nation , ‘and enclofed within’ certain Limits ‘or 
Bounds, nn IODC 
REGION Elementary, according to the Ariftote- 
lians, is a Sphere terminated by the Concavity of 
the Moon’s Orb, comprehending the Earth’s Atmo- 


fphere. 
a REGION 


RES | ROE G* 


, REGION -cfthereal, in Cofmographys is thé 
waft Extent.ofthe Univerfe;: wherein are compri- 
zed all the Heavens and Celeftial Bodies.: tn) 

_ REGIONS. of the Air, are diftinguithed ito 
Uppers, Middle, and Lowers: © 

EMS T ERS, inoa:Chymical Furnace, ‘are 
Holes; purpofely left in the, Sides of the Furnace 

with Stopples ‘to them, to let in or keep. out ‘the 
; Aitesioroxting as the Fireas required to: be greater 
q Or t€ls,. 20. sts ag be ah oe 
| REGIUS Morbus.) See Iferuse 69 
 REGRATOR, fignifies him that Buys and Sells 
any Wares.oy Victuals.in thefame!Marketvor Fair, 


ft 


ps within five; Miles thereof. :;In the ‘Czvil> Law; | 


juft four right Angles, and therefore they cannot 
make a Solid Angle. “And’as for three Heptagons, 
or other Figures yet of more Sides, they can much 
lef do it; becaufe their ‘Angles being very obtufe, 
three of them will excéed fout right ones. “So that 
upon the whole, *tis plain, that of thefe Five Re- 
gular Bodies, three are made of Triakgles}one of 
Se ‘and one of Pentagons, and there can be no 
other, gis [yee te tS4 ane 26 


The Proportion of the Sphere, and of the Five Regu- 
lar Bodies infcribed im the [ame ; from PeterHo- 
rigon, Curfus Matth. Vol. 1. P. 779, Aud Bar- 

tow’s Euclid, Lib. 13, °° PII 
uch an one is called Dardanariut. Ava (yu 

_. REGULAR. Bod), is-a Solid whofe: Surface is 


rary The Di be'Spheré being 3 
compofed of Regular and, Equal Figures ; >and bend PecaDGe See ne ; 


whofe Solid Angles are all equal. - Such asthe, The Circumf, of the greateft Circle “igs 28418 
Sas boslam ord iv YXoY Bi PS Superficies of the greateft Czrcles. 3. 14159 
» 1. Tetrahedron, which is aPyramid, compre- | Superficies of the Biber iotatto ad ahaa 


hended under Four Equal ‘and \Equilateral ‘Trzan- 


5 Solidity of the Sphere °° 4. 18859 
gles. 1 


Side of the Tetrahedron - 62299 
Superficies of a Tetrahedyon 4. 6188 
fe) 


fee Rexahedron, or Cube, whofe Surface is com- | Solidity of a Tetrahedron «16132 


poled of fix equal Squares... Side of a Cube or Hexahedyon a 4547 
nea vik : Superficies of the Hexahedron 8. 
_ 3- OF abedron, which is bounded: by eight Equal Solidity of the Hexahedron 4.8306 
and Equilateral Trzangles, | Side of an O&fabedron I. 41421 
P histo : ) | Superficies of the Off ahedron’ 6. 9282 
_ _ 4 Dedecahedron, which is contained underr2 | Solidity of the Ofahedron I. 33333 
Equal and Equilateral Pentagons.. Side of the Dodecahedron 0. 71364 
ed? sta 5 : Superficies of the Dodecahedron 10. 51462 
_ 8» Lcofthedron, confifting of 20 Equal and Equi- Solidity of the Dodecabedron 2. 78516 
me lates al Traangles . Side of. the ek see TE AO I. 05146 
. rretl : perficies of the Icofthedrom ° 9. 
_ _. That there can be no more Regular Bodies be- chee of the eae: A a5¢ Bie ee 


_ fides thefe, may be thus proved. 
¥ 


Tf one of thefe Frve Regular Bodies were requir'd 
to be cut out of the Sphere of any other Diameter, 
*twill be as the Diameter of the Sphere 2 is to 
the Side of any one Solid ‘infcribed in the fame, 
(fuppofe the Cube 1. 1547) fo is the Diameter of 
any other Sphere (fuppofe 8.) to 9. 2376, the Side 
of the Cube infcribed in this latter Sphere. ; 


1. Of Equilateral Triangles, there muft be three 
a “at leaft to make a Solid.-Angle ;.and three of them) 
_ joined together will make the Tetrahedron; for 
_ thofe three Triangles meeting in‘a Point, do form. 
a Triangular Bafe.fimilar and equal to the Sides ; 
__asappears by the bare Compofition of the Figure. 
' Four fuch. Triangles joined together in a Point, 
make the Angle of the Octahedron. ine 
_.., By ‘joining five fuch Triangles together, the An- 
‘gle of the Leofibedron is formed, 
But fix fuch Triangles joined in a Point, cannot 
_ make. a Solid Angle; becaufe they make four right 
_ ones; (for every Angle of an Equilateral Triangle 
_ is}of two; or} of one right Angle; either of 
_ which Fractions multiplied by Six, gives four right 
_ Angles) whereas every Solid Angle: is madé up of 
‘four fuch plane Angles as all together muft be lefs'} 
_ than four right ones: So that with Triangles “tis im- 
ies to form any more Regular Bodies than thefe’ 
me ciree. : 


a, 
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Tf you take Squares and join three of them toge-- 
‘ther, they will make the Angle of a Cube; and 
there can no other Regular Body but a Cube be 

lade with Squares ; for four Squares joined toge- | 
_ ther, will not make a Solid Angle, but a Plane, 


2 Phd 
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.. If you join the Angles of three Pentagons toge- 
ther, you will conftitute the Angle of the Dedeca- | 
Le Bat four fuch Angles cannot:make a So- |’ 
did one. 


Let dr be the Diameter of any Sphere, and da 2 
‘of it. = ab = br, Eres the Perpendiculars ge, ef. 
| and bg, and draw de, df, ery fr) andgr, 

And three Hexagons joined together, do make 


sia 


I aa aaa aT TRE 


Then will 


1. re be as the Side of the Tetrahedron. - 
2. df is the Side of the Hexahedron.., , 
3. de is the Side of the O@ahedron. 

. Cut de in extream and mean Proportyon in b, 
dd db will be the Side of the Dodecahedxon, 

“Set the Diameter dr up perpendicularly .at 7; 
and from the Centre c, to its Top, draw the Line 
eg cutting the Circle in g: Let fall the Perpendicu- 
lar gb. Sq is br the Side of the Jcofthedron. 


REGULAR Figures, in Geometry, ate fuch 
whofe Sides, and confequently theix Angles, are 
all equalto one another, 


Whence all Regular Multilateral Planes ate call’d 


Regular Polygons. 
: a hex of fuch 


Side, and then that Produé by the Number of the 

Sides of the Polygon. , 5 2985 
REGULAR Fortification. See Fortification. 
REGULAR 

Yneters of the 


n 


Diflexion ; and 
themfelves a contrary way, 


* gneter. 


REGULATOR, a fmall Spring belonging to the 


Balance, in the new Pocket-Watches. ° 
REGULUS. See Bajilicus: 
REGULUS, or Regule. 

Mineral. is feparated in a Crucible, by Purification, 

from its more grofs and terrene Parts, the finer and 

metalline Parts will fink to the Bottom. of the Cru- 
cible.. And this. the Chymifts call Rex or Regulus, 
the Royal or Noble Part of the Muxt. 

* REGULUS of Antimony, is thus made. Mix 

together 16 Ounces of Antimony, 12 of Crude 

Tartar, and 6 of Salt-petre, all well powdered ; 

then heat a large Crucible red hot, and throw into 

it a Spoonful of the Mixture, prefently Covering 
the Crucible with a Tile; repeat this Spoonful by 

Spoonful till all the Matter is thrown in, Then 

make a great Fire about the Crucible, and when 

the Matter hath been a while melted, pour it into 
an Yron Mortar greafed a little with Suet, and 
warm; Knock the Mortar on the Side with the 

Peftle, to. make the Regulus precipitate to the Bot- 

tom. When ’tis cold feparate it from the Drofs, 

then Powder it, and melt it again in another Cru- 
cible, with @ little Salt-petre thrown on it when 

*tis in Fufion. Caft it out as before into a greafed 

Morter, or mould it into Pills, Cups, €s7c. 

For of this Regulusis made the Antimonial Cup, 
and the Regulus. “If you powder four Ounces of 
it, and Calcine icin an Earthen Pan, unglazed, o- 
ver a fmall Fire, ftitring the Powder all the while 
with a Spatula, a Fume will arife, for about an 
Hour and half or two Hours, the Pewder will turn 
grey, and at the End of that {mall Time, will 
Weigh near two Drams and anv half, more than 
the Powder did at. firft, tho: it fumed all the time; 
which Py fatisfy us, that fome Bodies have their 
Pores fo adapted, that ‘they cari detain the very Par- 
gicles of Fire themfelves, and Incorporate with 


Figures is {peedily found by 
multiplying a Perpendicular let fall from the Cen- 
tre of the Infcribed Circle to any Side by half that 


Curves, are fach Curves'as the Peri- 
Conick Seftions, which are always 
curved after the fame Regular Geometrical man- 


er 

But drregular Curves, are fuch as have a Poznt of 
which being continued, do turn 
as the Gonchord, and the 
Solid Parabola which hath a Square for its Para- 


When any Metal or 


REL 


them. An Augmentation of Weight happen: in 
making the Calx of Lead, and fone one ie 
hor in fuch a degree, nor fo foon ds this. i 
J£an Ounce of the Drofs of the Regule of An- 
timony, be boiled in a. Pint of Water, and them 
fet to fad and cool without ftirring it, it will 
coagulate into a Subftance very like to Blood, bug 
not fo red. =) : 


The Chymifts make much ado about a Regulis 


of Antimony made with Steel, becaufe of a kind’ 


of Star that appears in the Bottom of it: But it 
hath no other Virttes than this deferibed above 
You may fee the way of making it in Lemery, 
p. 265. laft Edit. and im many other Chymical 
Authors. 

If Antimony be calcined in an Earthen Pot un- 
glazed, and continually ftirring till no more Fumed 
arife, and afterwards the Matter be put into a 
Crucible, and in a very violent Fire melted and 
kept an Hour in Fufion, it will be turned into 2 
reddifh Opake Glafs, which they call Glafs of An- 
timony; and isa moft violent Emetick. % 

REYOYNDER, in Law, fignifies an Anfwer 
or Exception to a Replication ; for firft the Defen- 
dant puts in an Anfwer to the Plaintiff’s Bill, which 
is fometimes called, An Exception, the Plaintiff's 
Anfwer to that is called, a Rejoynder, efpecially in 
Chancery. °Tis by the Civilians called Duplicatio. 

RELAIS, a French Term in Fortification, the 
fame with Berme: 

RELATION Jnharmonical, a Term in Mofical 
Compofition, fignifying a harfh Reflection of Flat 
againft Sharp, 1,2 ¢rofs form, viz. When fome 
harfh and difpleafing Difcord is produced, in com- 
pating the Prefent Note of another Part. : 

RELATIVE Grawily, the fame with Specificks 
which fee. ; 

RELATIVE Propofitions, axe thofe that include 
fome Comparifon, and fome Relation, thuss 
Where the Treafure is, there is the Heart: As 
much as thou haft, fo much art thou worth, = - 

RELAXANTIA. See Chalafizca. : 

RELAXATION, is a Dilatation of 
Veflels. i 

RELEASE, in Law, is an Inftrument whereby 
Eftates, Rights,. Titles, Entries, Actions, and o- 
-ther things, be fometimes extinguifhed, forneimes 
transferred, fometimes abridged, and fometimes 
enlarged; and is either in Fatt or 7 Law. 

A Releafe im Fa&, is that which the very Words 
exprefly declare, 

A Releafe in Law, is that which doth Acquit by 
way of Confequence or Intendment of Law. 
RELEGATION, in Law, fignifies a Banifhment 
for a certain time. 

RELEIFE, or Redeivo, is the Protuberant jetting 
or ftanding out of any Figures or Images above the 
Plain on which they are formed. And whatever 
Figures or Reprefentations are thus cut, flamped, 
or otherwife wrought, fo that not the entire Body, 
but only part of it is raifed above the Plain, is faid 
to be done in Releife; and when the Work is lows 
flat, and but a little raifed, ’tis called Baffe Releife, 
ot Low Releife, When a Coin or a Medal hath its 
Figure low and thin, and hardly diftinguifhable from 
the Plain, we fay its Releife is low and weak; but 
when ’tis much raifed, we fay “tis Bold, and its Re- 
leife is Strong. 

RELEVISH, in Law, fignifies to let one to 
Mainprife upon Surety. 


parts or 


RELICTA 


REM 


* 


RELICTA Verifications; is when 4 Defendant 
hath Pleaded, and the Ifite isentred of Record, and 
after that the Defendant Relitta Verificatione, ( que 


eft fon Plea) atknowledges the Aétion, and thereup-— 


~ -on Judgment is entred for the Plaintiff. 
_ ...REMAINDER, in Law, is an Eftate liniited in 
‘Lands, Tenements, or Rents; to be enjoyed after 
| “the Expiration of another particular Eftate: As a 
’ gins may let to one for Term- of his Life, and the 
_ Remainder.to ancther for the Term of his Life ; and 
_ this Remdinder may be either for a certain Term, 
or in Fee-fintple, or Fee-taile : the Difference be- 
tween a Remainder and Reverfion, is this, That by 
a Reverfion, after the appointed Term the Eftate 
teturris to the Donor, gr his Heirs, as the proper 
Fountain} whereas by Remainder, it goes to fome 
‘third Perfon, or a Stranger. 

~ REMEMBRANGE, is when the Tdea of fome- 
thing formerly known, recurs again into the Mind, 
swithout the Operation of the like Obje& on the 
External Senfory. 

REMEMBRANCERS of the Exchequer, are 
three Officers or Clerks there, viz. The King’s Re- 
membranséer, the Lord Treafurer’s Rémembrancer, 
and the Remembrancer of the firft Fruats. 

The King’s Remembrancer enters into his Office 
-all Recognizances, taken before the Barons for any 
_ of the King’s Debts, for Appearance, or for obfer- 
_ ving Orders; and maketh out Procefs againft the 
i ColleStors of Cuftoms, Subfidies, and Fifteenths 


SO a ee a me en WP 


for their Accounts: All Informations tpon Penal 
_ Statutes, are entred in this Office, and there all 
Matters upon Englifh Bills in the Exchéquer- 
_ Chamber remain : He makes the Bills of Compo- 
 fition upon Penal Laws, takes the Stalment of 
_ Debts, has Delivered into his Office all manner of 
_ ¥ndentures, Fines and other Evidences whatfoever, 
that concern the affuting of any Lands to the 
Crown: He ievery Year 2m craftino animarum reads 
in open Court, the Statute for Election of Sheriffs, 
- ‘and gives them their Oath : and he reads in open 
| Court the Oath of all the Officers of the fame, when 
' they are admitted, befides many other Things. 

‘ The Lord Treafurer’s Remembrancer, upon whofe 
y 


- 'Charge it lies, to put the Lord Treafurer, and thie 
teft of the Judges of that Court, in Remembrance 
of fuch Things as ate to be called on, and dealt in 
_ for the King’s Behoof. He makes Procefs againft 
all Sheriffs , Efchearors, Receivers and Bailiffs, for 
_ their Account: He makes Procefs of Fer? facias 
9 Extent, for any Debts due to the King either in 
the Pipe or with the Auditors; makes Procefs for 
all fuch Revenues as are due to the King, by rea- 
fon of its Tenures: He makes Record, whereby it 
_ appears whether Sheriffs, and other Accountants, 
pay their Profers due at Eaffer and Michaelmas. 
__ He makes another Record, whether Sheriffs, and o- 
_ ‘ther Accountants , keep their Days of Prefixion. 
__ All Eftreats of Fines, Ifues, and Amerciaments, fet 
~ inany Courts at Weftunfter, or at the Affizes, or 
_ Seffions, are certified into this Office, and are by 
him delivered to the Clerk of the Eftreats, to write 
-Procef§ upon them, §¢fc. . 
The Remembrancer of the Firft Fruits, takes all 
~ “Compofitions and Bonds, for Firft Fruits, and 
Tenths, and makes Procefs againft fuch as do not 
pay the fame. ' 
‘ REMINISCENCE , is the Power which the 
_ “Humane Mind hath of recolle@ing it felf , or cal 
; ling again to its Remembrance’ fuch Ideas or No- 
“tos which it had really forgot ; In which it dif- 


ee wh aiecue ee is 4 treafuiring up of things 
> and Keeping them there without for= 

getting them. pon , ee 

REMISSION, is 4 Word ufed by Phyficdl Wr 
ters, to fignify the Abatemeht of the Power or BA- 
cacy of any Quality, as when it is increafed; they 
fay ‘tis Intended; and all Qualities are thus capable 
of Intenfion or Remiffion. | Hy Bag 

See in the Word Quality, a Demonftratioy that 
the Intenjion of allQualities decteafes, as the Squares 
to Diftance from the Centre of Action reciprd- 
cally. s By d 

REMITTER, in a Legal Sen, is to teftore 
one that hath two Titles to Lands or Tenements; 
and is feized of them by a lattcr Title which is dit 
covered to be defective, to the former and miore an- 
cient Title, that fo he may continue in Quiet Pot 
fefftons , Y 

RENAL Artery, is faid by fome, to come dut of 
the Aorta, and to enter into the Kidneys, bringing 
to it the Serofity of the Arterial Blood, 

RENALIS. ‘See Adipofa Vena. rae 

RENDER, in Law, is a Word ufed in levying 
of a Fine, which is either fingle, whereby nothing 
is granted or rendred back again by the Counifee to 
the Cognifor , or double, which containeth a Grant 
or tender back again of fome Rent, Common, or 
oe Thing out of the Land it felf to the Cognizor, 

Ce 

Alfo, there be fortie Things in’ a Mannior that lie 
in Prender; that is; which may be taken by the 
Lord or his Officer, when they change, without any 
Offer made by the Tenant, as Efcheats, and the 
like ; and fome that lie in Render; that is, muft be 
delivered or anfwered by the Tenants, as Rents, Re- 
liefs, Heriots, and other Services. Alfo fome Service 
confifts in Seifance, fome in Render. 

RENDS in a Ship, ate the fame as the Seams be- 
tween her Planks, 
_ RENES, the Rezms or Kidneys; there are always 
two of them, and placed in the Abdomen between 
the two Membranes of the Peritoneum, and ad- 
joining to the Sides of the Aorta’ and Vena Cava; 


‘the Right Kidney lies lower in Men, arid is fome- 


thing lefs than the left: They are covered witha 
double Membrane ; of which the outwatdmoft is 
common, proceeding from the Peritoneum: and is 
called the Membrana Alipo[a , from its being co- 
vered with Fat, in Fat and Corpulent People ; into 
this the Arterza Adipofa enters from the Aorta; 
and the Vena Adipofa goes out from it , which the 
tight Kidney ufually fends into the Exzulgent Veins 
rarely into the Cava , but the left Kidney generally 


into the Cava. By means of this Membrane, both 


the Kidneys are joined to the Lois and Diaphrag-~ 
ma: The right one to the Cecum Inteftinum, and 
fometimes to the Liver, and the left is connected by 

it to the Spleen and Colon. SH ’ 
Tts Interior Membrane or Tunick, and which is 
proper to it is taken from the Extetnal Root of 
thofe Veffels which enter the Kidneys, ( and which 
do enter it but with a fingle Coat: ) and_this hath 
fome fmall Nerves from a Branch of the fixth Pair, 
and from the Stomachick Branch , which give the 
Kidneys but a dull fmall Senfe, but afterwards 
branched’ out into the Ureters, render them ex- 
treamly fenfible ; and thofe Nerves C by Confent of 
Parts) caufe that Vomiting which ufually accom- 
panies Nerhritick Pains) The Kidneys have two 
Eminent Blood Veffels, the Emulgent Vein and Ar® 
tery; of which the later diftributes the Blood from 
. the 
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the 4orta into the Body of the Kidneys, and the 
former brings it back again. 
RENES Swecenturiati , are a Pair of Glandulous 
Bodies. placed above the Reins or Kidneys: Theit 
“Ule (by fome) is PpPaes to be , to receive the 
Lympha into their Cavities, thereby to attenuate 
and render more fluid and capable of Circulation, 
the Blood returiing from the Kidneys, where it 
hath parted with its Serum But we are yet, faith 
Dr, Gibson, in the dark as to their true Ufe: They 
are called alfo Glandule Renales , and by Bartholin 
Capfule Atrabilarie: By Dr. Wharton, Glandula ad 
Plecum Nerveum fites They are largeyin Children 
than in Men; being in the former near as big as 
the Kidneys , but they do not increafe proportiona- 
bly as other Parts do. on 
RENITENCY, is that Refiftance which there is 
in Solid Bodies when they prefs upon, or are impel- 
Jed one againft another, ox that Refiftauce that any 
heavy Body makes on the Account of its Weight, 
‘to ‘our Arm or Hand when we lift it up. 
RENT, fignifies a Sum of Money, 0: other-Con- 
fideration iffuing Yearly out of Lands. or Tene- 
ments ; of which Lawyers reckon three Sorts, vz. 


vice, is where a Man holds his: Lands of his Lord 
by Fealty, and certain Rent, or by Fealty Service, 
and certain 


a Man makes, over 
jndented, either in Fee, or Fee-taile, or for Term 
of Life, yet referves to him(clf, by the fame In- 
denture, a Sum 
him, with Caufe of Diftrefs for Non-payment. 
Rent feck, ox Dry 

® king over his Eftate by Deed indented, referveth 
Yearly to be paid to him without Caufe of Diftrefs, 
mentioned in the Indenture. 


in divers Cafes, ‘whereof one is, 
nants in Common, or Joint-tenants, pro sndivi/0, of 
a Mill or Houfe which is fallen to decay, and the 


not; in this Cafe the Party willing fhall have this 
Writ againft the other two. 


REPELLENT Medicines, are fuch Things as by | 
flopping the Heat and Afflux of Humours, and by § 
fhutting up the Pores with their cold and binding | 
Qualities, decreafe the {welling of a Part, and drive | 


the Humours another way. 


REPETITION, (a Figure in Rhetorick) is when 


“a Perfon thinking his firft Expreffion not well un- } 


derftood,and is impatient to make his Hearers know 
what he means repeats or explains it, another 


way. | 
REPLEADER, in Law, isto plead againft that 


which was once pleaded before. 


REPLEGIARE, fignifics properly to redeem a | 


Thing detained or taken by another, by putting in 
Iecal Sureties. See Replevin. 

"REPLEGIARE de averiis , isa Writ brought by 
one whofe Cattle are diftrained, or put in the Pound, 
upon any Caufe by another , upon Surety, given to 
the Sheriff to profecute or Anfwer the Action in 
Law. 


is Diftrained for Rent or other Thing, then he thall 
have this Writ to the Sheriff, to deliver to him the 
aDiftrefs, and thall find Surety to purfue his Action 


againtt the Diftrainer ; and if he purfue it not, or 
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Rent, or that which a Man making a } 
“Leafe to another for Term of Years, referveth § 
Yearly to be paid for them. Rent-charga, is where |: 
his Eftate to another, by Deed | 


of Money Yearly to be paid to J 


REPLEVIN, is 2 Writ that lies where a Man 


if it be found or judged againft him,’then the Di- 


ftrainer-fhall again have the Diftrefs, and he fhall - 


have in fuch Cafe a Writ called ; Returno babendo 
Goods may be .replevied two Ways; vizi by Woe 
and that is by the Common Law; or by Plaint; and 
that is by Statute Law for the moré 2 
again of their Cattle and Goods, 

REPLICATION, is an Exception of the fecon@ 
Degree, made by the Plaintiff, upon the firft An- 
{wer of the Defendant ¢ It is alfo, that which the 
Plaintiff replies to the Defendant’s Anfwerin Chan- 
cory sat Dish i either Genzral or Special. Wo 

e Special is grounded upon erari 

of the Defendant's Anfwer, Coa aptne oe 

The General is fo called from the general Words 


therein ufed, 


REPORT, in Law, isa publick Relation of On 


fes Judicially argued, debated, refolved, or adjudged, — | 


in any of the King’s Courts of Juftice, with the 
Caule and Reafons of the fame’ delivered by the 
Judges. Alfo when the Chancery, or other Court. 
refer the dlatine of fome Cafe, or comparing ay 
Account, gee. to a Mafter of Chancery, or other 


I Relerre ae RES ge 
Tce 4 Reteszee., his Certificate thereinsis called’: a-Re- 
Rent-ferv te, Rent-charge, and Rent-feck : Rent-{or- OK ee 


REPRISALIA, the fame with Clarigatio. 
REPRISES, is commonly ( in-Law.) taken for 


Dedu&tions and Duties which are Yearly paid ont of — 


a Mannor and Lands, as Rext-charge, Rent={eck, 
cnfions, Corvodies, Annuities, Fees of Stewards or 
Bazlifjs, 8c. Wherefore when we fpeak of the clear 


i Yearly Value of a Mannor, we fay it is fo much 


per Annumul:rareprifas, befides all Reprifes. 
REPRIEVE, in’ Law, is properly to take back, 


: , or fafpend a Prifoner from the Execution and Pro- 
Rent, is that which a Man ma- | 


ceeding of the Law for that time. 


REPTILS, are all thofe Creeping Animals which 


{ reft upon one Part of thcir Body while they ad- 
j vance the other forward; as Adders, A/ps, Snakesy 
REPARATIONE facienda, is a Writ which lies, | 


where three are Te- | 


Earthworms, 8c. 
RESCEIT, is an Admiffion; or reciving a third 


| Perfon to plead his Right in a Caufe formerly com- 
l i menced between other two; as if a Tenant for 
one being willing to repair it, the other two will | 


Life or Years bring an Aétion, he in the Rever- 
fion comes in, and prays to be received to defend 
the Land, and to plead with the Demandant. 
The Civilians call this Adwiffismem tertii pro [uo in- 
tereffe. , 

Refceit is alfo applied to an Admittance of Plea, 
tho’ the Controverfy be only between two. 


this is a Refcous im Fatt : So, if one diftrain Beafts 
for Damage feafant in his Ground, and as he drives 


| them in the High-way towards the Pound , they en- 


ter into the Owner’s Honfe, and he withholds then: 
there, and will not deliver them upon Demand, 


for a Writ which lies for this Fa&t, called Breve de 
Refendic Refcous, in Matters relating to Treafon,: 
is 
lony. 
RESCUSSOR, is he that commits fucha Ref= 
COWS. 
RESERVATION, in Law, fignifies a_ Keeping 


or Providing; as when a Man lets his Land, he 


referves a Rent to be paid to himfelf for his Main- 
tenance. Sometimes it fignifies as much as an Ex- 
ception; as when a Man lets a Houfe, and re- 

ee ferves 


| RESCOUS, or Refcue, in Law, is a Refiftance — 
| againft lawful Authority ; as if a Bailiff, or other 
| Officer, upon a Writ do Arreft a Man, and others . 
| by Violence take him away, or procure his Efcape, 


this Detainer isa Refcous in Law. It is alfo ufed 


reafon ; and in Matters concerning Felony, is Fe- — 


fpeedy having 
k ; oR 


oe 


RES 


RES 


ferves to himfelf one Room, that Room is excepted 
out of the Demife. 

RESIANCE, or Refidence , fignifies a. Man’s A- 
bode or Continuance in one Place: And it is all one 
indeed with Refidence ; but that Cuftom ties this 
only to Perfons Ecclefiaftical. 

RESIDENCE, is a Word peculiarly ufed both 
in the Common and Canon-Law, for the Conti- 
nuance or Abode of a Parfon or Vicar upon his Be- 
‘nefice, 

RESIDUAL Figure, in Geometry , fignifies the 
remaining Figure after Subftraction of a Leffer from 
a greater. 

RESIDUAL Root, in Mathematicks, is one 

‘compofed of two Parts or Members’ only connected 
together with the Sign —: Thus a —b, or 5— 3, 
isa Refidual Rost ; and is fo called, becaufe its true 
Value is no more than its refilue or difference be- 
tween the Parts aand b. ; 
_ RESIGNATION, is a Word ufed for the giving 
up of a Benefice into the Hands of the Ordinary, 
otherwife by the Canoniffs termed Renwnctaizon : 
And though it fignifies all one in Nature with the 
Word Surrender, yet it is by Cuftom reftrained to 
the yielding up a Spiritual Living, and Surrender to 
the giving up of Temporal Lands into the Hands of 
the Lord. . 

RESINA, in Pharmacy ani Botany, is a fat and 
oleaginous Liquor flowing either Spontanecufly, or 
elfe let out by Incifion from any Tree or Plant. It 
will not diffolve in Water, but in Oil only, and is 
eafily Inflammable. 

RESINE, or Rofine , of \alap, Benjamin, Scam- 
mony, Turbith, €¢7c. or of any Vegetable which 
abounds with Rofinous Particles, is thus made in 
_Chymiftry. 

The Vegetable grofly Powdered , is put into a 
Matrafs, and then well rectified Spirit of Wine.is 
poured on it to the Height of four Fingers above the 
Matter ; then another Matrafs hath its Neck fitted 
and luted into the former to make a double Veffel, 
and thus the Matter is digefted for 3 or 4 Days in 
a Sand Heat, or till it hath given a good Tin@ure 
to the Spirit of Wine: Then the Diffolution is fil- 
trated ; and two Thirds of the clear Liquor is eva- 
porated off, the Remainder is poured into a large 
Veffel of Water, and it will turn into a Milk, and 
the Refine will in time precipitate to the Bottom in 
a white Powder. It muft be wafh’d and dry’d in 
the Sun, and it will grow hard like common Ro- 


ine. 

f RESISTENCE of the Medium, is the Oppofiti- 
on againft, or Hindrance of the Motion of any Bo- 
dy moving in a Fluid’; as in the Air, the Water, the 

ther, safc. And this, together with the Gravity of 

Bodies, is the Caufe of the Ceffation of the Moti- 

on of Projectiles, gafc. This Refiffence, in Medi- 

ums which are very Denfe and Rigorous , fo that 

_. Bodies can there move but very flowly , is nearly as 

‘the Velocity of the moving Body : But ina Medium 

_ free from all fuch Rigor, as the Squares of the Ve- 

locities, Newt. Princip. P.245. For by ‘the Aion 

of a {wifter Body , there is communicated to the 
fame Quantity of the Medium, a greater Motion, 
in Proportion to that greater Swiftnefs or Velocity ; 
and therefore in an equal Time, (by reafon of the 
greater Quantity of the Medium being moved) the 

Motion will be communicated ina duplicate Ratio: 

But the Refiftance muft always be as the Motion 

communicated, becaufe Action and Re-attion are 

equally contrary. 


He found alfo the Thing to be trae by Experi- 
ment, ina Pendulum of 1c Feet in Length; that 
the Refiftence againit a Globe or Ball moving {wiftly’ 
in our Air, isnearly in a duplicate Ratio of its Ve- 
locity : But if it move Slower , a little greater than 
im that Proportion, P.239. 

He found alfo by making a Leaden Bullet {wing 
as a Pendulum in a Veffel of Water, tliat the Re-_ 
fiftence of Water in Proportion to Air, is as 535 to 
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_ Dr. Walts hath an entire Difourfe on this Sub- 


Jes in Phil, Tranf. N°: 186, where he premifes asa 


Lemma, That fuppofing all other Things equal, the 
Refiftence of Bodies is always proportionable to the 
Velocity ; fince in a double Degree of Velocity 
there is twice as much Air to be moved in the fame 
time, €9c. 

As to the different Refiftences which Bodies of 
different Figures will find in paffing through any 
Meticin's Sir Jf. Newton proves, Prop.’ 34. Theor. 
2 


That if a Globe and Cylinder with equal Diame- 
ters be moved according to the Direction of the Axis 
of the Cylinder, that the Globe’s Refiftence will be 
but half of the Cylinders. 

And in the following Scholium, he fhews what 
kind of Figure revolving round an Axis, will gene~ 
rate.a Solid that fhall move in any Medium, with 
the leaft Refiftence sand gives a Hint of the Ule 
that this may be of for Bualdivg of Ships. 

After this, feveral Inveftigations of the Figure of 
a roundith Solid, which fhould move through a Me- 
divm with the leaft Refiftence, were publith’d by 
the Marquis Hofpital, Bernoullz,; and very bricfly 
and clearly by Mr. Fobn Crag in the Phil, Tranfaét. 
N. 268. Where he folves the Problem, to deter- 
mine the Curve, by whofe Rotation round an Axis, 
a round Solid fhall be generated, which being 
moved according to the Dire@ion of that Axis , 
fhall have the leaft Refiftence in any Medium. 

RES Naturales: Natural Things are Three ; 
Health, the Caufes of Health, and its Effects. O- 
thers reckon Seven; as the Elements, Tempera- 
ments, Humours, Spirits, Parts, Faculties, Actions; 
but Elements and Temperaments belong to Natural 
Philofophy ; Humours, Spirits and Parts, are reckon 
ed amongft the Caufes of Health, which confilt of 
a good Temperature, and a due Conformation ; Fa- 
culties and Actions are comprehended, under the Ef- 
fects of Health. Blanchard. 

RES Non-naturales : Things thatare not Natural, 
are Six; Air, Meat and. Drink, Motion and Reft, 
Sleeping and Waking, the Affections of the Mind, 
Things that are let out of, and Things retained in 
the Body. They are focalled, becaufe that if they 
exceed their due Bounds, they often occafion Difea- 
fes. Blanchard. 

RESOLVEND, a Term in the Extraction of the 
Square and Cube Roots, eae. fignifying that Num- 
ber which arifes from augmenting the Remainder, 
after Subftracttion, by drawing down. the next 
Square Cube, €gc. and writing it after the faid Re- 


» mainder, 


RESOLUTION (in Mathematicks ) is a Me- 
thod of Invention , whereby the Truth or Falfhood 
of a Propofition, or its Poflibility or Impoffibilityis 
difcover’d, in an Order contrary to that of Synthefis,» 
or Compofition : For in this Analytical Method, 
the Propofition is propofed as already known, grant- 
ed , or, done; and then the Confequences thence 


deducible are Examined, till at Jaft you come to 


4.) aes fome 


RES 


fome known. Truth or Falfhood, or Impoffibility, 
whereof that which was propofed is a neceflary 
Confeyuence;:and from, thence juftly. conclude the 
Truth or Impofiibility of the Propofition : Which 
if true, may then be demonftrated ina Synthetical 
Method. This Method of Refolution confifts more 
in the Judgment, Penetration, and Readinefs of the 
‘Enquirer or Artift, than many Particular Rules: 


Tho’ thofe of Algebra are of neceffary Ufe, anda |, 


good Treafure of Geometry in his Head. will be of 
great Advantage to him in all Manner of Inveftiga- 
tions. 

. RESORT, or Refort, is a Law Word, properly 
ufed ina Writ of Tail of Coufenage, as Defcent is 
incthe Writ of Right. 9 

RESPECTU camputi vice-comitis habendo, is a 
Writ for the refpiting of a Sheriff's Account, upon 
just Occafion directed to the Treafurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer. 

RESPIRATION, ’Avecve?, includes both In-and 
Expiration, and is an alternate Dilatation and Con- 
traction cf the Cheft, whereby the Air istaken in by 
the Wind-pipe for the Accenfion of the Blood, and 
by and by is driven out again with other Vaporous 
Efluviums. The Caufe of Refpiration does not 
feem to confit in the Dilatation and Contraction of 
the Thorax , as is commonly thought, but in the 
Contra&tion of the Tunic, which covers the upper 
Part of the Oefophagus and the Wind-pipe, as far 
as its clofeft Receffes. Blanchard. 

There are many Opinions about the Ufes of Re- 
{piration : Some think the chief, if not the fole De- 
fign of it, isto cool and temper the Heat of the 
Blood, and the Heart, ‘ 

- Others will have the Subftance of the Air to get 
by Refpiration into the Veffels of the Lungs to the 
left Ventricle of the Heart; not only thereby to 
cool the: Blood,but alfo help to generateaerial Spirits. 
This was the Opinion of Hippocrates, Ariftctle and 
Galen. 

Others take, with more Probability, Refperation 
to ferve for the Ventilation of the Blood in the Lungs, 
in its Paffage through them, whereby’tis difburthen- 
ed of many Excrementitious Steams and Superfluous 
Serofities, which are carried off by the Breath in 
Expiration ; fothatthe Blood may be advantageoufly 
depurated, by what is carried off by the Emunétory 
of the Lungs. 

Inthe Philof. Tranf. N° 65, there is a very pret- 
ty Account of the Caufeand Manner of Refpiration, 
by the Famous Laur. Belini. . 

RESPITE, a Word ufed in Law, forDelay, For- 
bearance, or Continuance of Time. 

RESPITE of Homage, is the Forbearing of Ho- 
mage, which ought firft of all to be performed by 
the Tenant that holdeth by Homage ; and it had 
the moft frequent Ufe in fuch as held by Knight 
Service in Capite, who did pay into. the Exchequer 
every fifth Term, fome {mall Sum of Money, to be 
refpited the doing of their Himage. See the Stat. 
12. Car. 2. cap. 24. whereby this is taken away 
as a Charge incident or arifing from Knights-Ser- 
v1CC. 

RESPONSALIS, in Law, he who gives an An- 
fiver, is he that appears for another in Court at a 
Day afligned: As if E/fo7gntator came only to de- 
clare the Caufe of the Parties Abfence, whether 
Demandant or Tenant; and Refponfalis came for 
the Tenant, not only to excufe his Abfence, but alfo 
fignify, what Trial he meant to undergo. 


“REST, in Mufick, Sec Paufe. 


RET 


RESTITUTION, the returning of Elaftidal Bo. — 
dies forcibly bent to their natural State, is ‘called the 
Motion of Reftitution. cu 

RESTITUTION, in Law, fignifies the yielding 
up again, or reftoring of any Thing unlawfully taken 
from another : As alfo the fetting him in Poffeffions 
of Lands or Tenements that hath been unlawfully 
diffeifed of them. ea: 

RESTITUTIONE: extratti ab Ecclefia, is a 
Writ to reftore a Man to the Church, which he had 
eee for his Sandtuary, being fufpected of Fe- 
ony. 

RESTITUTIONE Temporalium, is a Writ that 
lies where a Man being Eleéted and Confirmed 7- 
fbop of any Diocefe, hath the King’s Royal Af 
fent thereto for the Recovery of the Temporalities 
or Barony of the faid Bifhoprick ; and it is directed 

from the King to the Efcheator of the County. 

RESTRAINT, is when any Aion is hindred of 
stopped contrary to Volition or Preference of the 

ind, f 1s 

RESUMMONS, in Law, fignifies a Second 
Summons, and Calling of a Man to anfwer an 
Action, where the Firf? Summons is defeated upon 
ae Cccafion, as the Death of the Party, or the 

1Ke. 

RESUMPTION, #n a large Senfe, fignifies the 
taking again into the King’s Hands fuch Lands or 
Tenements, as before, upon falfe Suggeftion, or other 
Error, he had delivered to the Heir , or granted by 
Letters-Patent to any Man. 

RETAINING Fee, is the firft Fee given to any 
Serjeant or Counfellor at Law, whereby to make 
him fure that he fhall not be on the contrary 
Part. 

RETE Mirabile. In thofe Creatures, that havé 
the Glandyla Pituitaria \argej (as in Calves for 
Inftance) the two Carotid Arteries meeting about’ 
the Sella of the Wedge-like Bone , prefently divide 
themfelves into fmall Twigs, which being inter- 
woven with ( tho’ not fo numerous) Twigs from 
the internal Jugular Veins, and alfo with nervous 
Fibres from the larger Trunk of the fifth Pair of 
Nerves, make on each Side a notable Plexus , called 
Rete Mirabile. There enter into this Rete fome 
Twigs alfo from the Cervical Arteries; and there 
pafs out of it feveral Twigs into the Glandula Pi- 
tuitavia. So that in thefe Creatures that Gland 
feems to be of the fame Ufe to the Rete Mirabile, 
as the Glandula Pinealis is to the Plexus Choroidesy 
viz. To feparate a ferous Matter from the arterial 
Blood. But in Man (according to moft Anato- 
mifts) this Rete is wholly wanting ; fo that there © 
paffing only fometimes a Twig or two, and fome- 
times none, from the Trunk it felf of the Carotid 
Artery, into the Glandula Pituztaria, that Gland 
is of lefs Ufe in him than in other Creatures that 
have the Rete. Yet Dr Ridley affirms, That he 
never found this Rete wanting:, or with any Diff- ~ 
culty difcoverable in Men , fpringing from, and ly- 
ing on the Infide of each Carotid Artery : But con- 
feffes, that it is far fmaller in them than in Brutes.; 
for which Difference he thus accounts. Brutes by, 
reafon of their prone Pofition, would , but for this 
Réte, be in danger of having their Brains deluged as 
it were with an over-great Quantity of the in- 
fluent Blood, and of a Rupture of the Veliels by 
its violent IngrefS, and this Danger is fo much the 
more threatned, by how much the fame Caufe 
which brings it into the Brain with that Force, is 
equally as great and effeStual to hinder its propor- 

Meat ; tionable 


tionable.return. For the Reliéf.of which Inconve- 
niency, Nature hath contrived a Means for its more 
@ify and fafe Defcent into the Brain, by turning 
that one largeft Stream of Blood (which through 
its being pent in one Channel; becomes fo rapid) 
into many more, (by which means the Carotid 
Trunk above the Dura Mater in thofe Creatures, is 
very fall to what it is beneath ;, whereas that Ar- 
tery in Men, €¢¢. hath the fame Bignefs on both 
Sides the Membrane _) and they not only reticula- 
ted and contorted for the more flow and labori- 
ous Defcent of the Blood ; ( which Contrivance the 
Ancients thought was only for a more exact Pre- 
paration of the Blood for Animal Spirits) but alfo 
many of them by their Infertion into the Glandula 
Pituitaria, attended with {mall Veins iffuing thence, 
to take off fome Part of the Burthen too, And that 
to the aforefaid Pofition of feveral Creatures ought 
chiefly to be afcribed the Variety of Magnitude of 
this Rete in feveralof them, its Size in Dogs feems 
highly to evince ; in whom, by reafon of their Ho- 
xizontal Pofition, being neither fo prone as feveral 
Brutes who feed on Grafs, nor fo erect as Man, this 
Rete is found {maller than in the firft, ahd larger 
than in the laft. 

RETENTION, isa Faculty of the Mind; where- 
by it makes a farther Progrefs towards Know- 
ledce. , 

RETICULARIS plexus, the fame with Cho- 
yordes 

RETICULUM, the fame with Omentusm. 

RETIFORMIS plexi. See Plexus Retiformis. 
- RETIFORMIS tunica, is the principal Organ 
of Sight; being a certain Expanfion of thé inner 
Subftance of the Optic Nerve in the Eye, which 
&s to the Eye like a whited Wall in a datk Cham- 
ber, and receives and reprefents the vifible Spe- 
cies that are let-in by a Hole as it were into a darken- 
ed Room. 

RETINA tunica, the fame with Retiformis. 
_ RETIRADE, in Fortification , isa kind of Re- 
trenchment made in the Body of a Baftion or other 
{Works, which is to be difputed Inch by Inch, af- 
ter the firft Defences are Difmantled. It ufually 
confifts of two Faces, which make a Re-entring 
‘Angle, {' 

RETIRED Flank. See Flank. 

RETORT, is an Inftru- 
ment or Veffel in Chymiftry, : 
commonly of this Figure,ufed 
for Diftillations of Oils and S 

Volatile Salts,and alfo of Acid 

Spirits. "Tis fometimes made 
- oof) Glafs , fometimes of Earth’, and fometimes of 
Tron, according to the Nature of the Matter to be 


Diftilled, and the Degree of Fire neceffary to per- , 


form the Operation. 

Earthen: Retorts are beft for the drawing of Acid 
Spirits, becaufe they will bear the utmoft Heat, and 
siot Melt, as GlafS ones fometimesdo. Therefore 
when you are forced to ufe aGlafs Retort in fo ftrong 
a Fire, it muft be coated or covered over with Lute. 
See that Word. f 
‘There is alfO another kind of Earthen Retorts, 
Which are flat at the Bottom, and whofe Nofe or 
Beak turns upwards,which in great Furnaces are ufed 
for the Diftillation of Acid Spirits ; and they have 
Earthen Receivers Luted to them. 

“ RETRACTORES Alaram Naf, éo Elevatores 
Lalui Superioris : Thefe Mufcles arife broad and 
fleihy from the fourth Bone of the Upper Jaw, 


whente defcending obliquely, they are foon infért= 
ed to the Upper Lip, and Ale Nafi. -Their Name 
thews their Ufe_ is to lift up the Nofe and Upper 


Lip. ‘ bi ates nero eee 

RETRAHENS Auriculam, isa Mufcle by fome 
called Triceps Auris, becaufe it has fometimes 3 Be- 
ginnings. . M!. du Vernzy fays ivis compofed of five 
or fix flefhy Fibres, which have their Origination 
from the Superior and Forepart of the Apophy/is 
Maftordes, and. defcend obliquely to their Infertion 
in the Middle of the Concha Auricule.  . -.,. > 

RETRENCHMENT » in. .Fortification, is a 
Ditch bordered with its Parapet, and fecur’d with 
Gabions or Bavins laden with Earth. | It is fome- 
times taken for a fimple Retzrade in Part of the 
Rampart, when the Enemy is fo far advanced, that 
he is no longer to be Refifted, or beatén from the 
firft Poft. ss ere 

RETROCESSION of the Equinoxes, is the An+ 
nual going backward of the Equinoétial Points 
about 50 Seconds. See Equinoxes. 

RETROGRADE, in Aftronomy, is ufually ap= 
propriated to the Planets, when by their ‘proper 
Motion in the Zodiack, they move backward ot 
contrary to the Succeffion of the Signs: As from 
the fecond Degree of Aries to the firft, sc, But this 
Retrogradation is only apparent, and occafioned by 
the Obferver’s Eye being placed on the Earth: For 
to an Eyeat the Sun, the Planet will appear always 
Dire&, and never either Stationary or Retro- 
grade... - -., ’ nea rad 

RETURN, in Law, hath two feveral Applica= 
rey The one is the Return of Writs by Sheriffs 
and Bayliffs, which is only a Certificate made to the 
Court, of that which he hath done touching the 
Execution of their Writ directed to him. And this 
among the Crvilzans is termed Certificatorium: Of 
Returns in this Signification {peaks the Statute of 
Wefinin. 2 Cap. 39. Sois the Return of a:Com- 
miffion, a Certificate or Anfwer to the Court, of 
that which is done by the Commiflioners, Sheriffs, 
or other, to whom fuch Writs, Commiffions, Pre- 
cepts or Mandates are directed. . Alf; certain 
Days in every Term are called Return Days, or 
Days in Bank ; and fo Hilary Term hath-four Re- 
turns, viz. O&tabis Hilariz, Quindena. Hilavit, Cra- 
Rino Purificationis go O&tabis Pyrificationis. Eafter 
Term hath Five, viz. Quindena Pafche, Tres Pa/che, 
Menfe Pafche, Quing. Pafche, and Craftino Afcen- 
fionis Domini. Trinity Term hath Four , Graftind 
Trinitatis, O& abis Trinitatis, Quindena Trinitatis, 
Tres Trimitatis ; and Michaelmas Term Six, viz. 
Tres Michaelis, Menfe Michaelis, Craftino Anima- 
rum, Craftino Martini, Ottabis Martini, Quindena 
Martini. The other Application of this Word is 
in Cafe of Replevin-; for if a Man Diftrain Gattle 
for Rent, sfc. and, afterwards juitify or avow his 
A@, fo as it is found lawfal, the Cattle before deli- 
vered unto him that was deftrained , upon Security 
given to follow the Action, fhall now be returned 
to him that diftrdined them. 

RETURNO habendo, is 4 Writ that lies upon 
him that has avowed a Diftrefs made of Cattle, 
and proved his Diftrefs to be lawfully taken, for re- 
turning to him the Cattle diftrained, which before 
were replevied by the Party diftrained, upon Surety 
given to Profecute the Action ; or when the Plaint. 
or Adtion is removed by Recordarz, or Accedas ad 
Curiam, into the Court of Cowon Pleas, and he 
whofe Cattle were diftrained makes default, and 
doth not profecute his Suit. 

‘ e 40 2 RETUR- 


s'a° Writ Judicial, 
granted:to one Impleaded for the taking the Cattle 
of another, and unjuft detaining them contra Vadium 
€9 Plegios, and appearing upon Summons, and is 
difmifled without Days becaufe the Plantiff makes 
Default ; and it Hes for the returz\of the Cattle to 
the! Defendant) whereby he was Summoned , or 
which were taken for Security of his Appearance up- 
onthe Summons, ~ ee : 
ocRETURNUM ‘srreplegiabile, is a Writ Judicial, 
fent out of the Conimnon-Pleas to the Sheriff, for the 
final Reftitution or return of Cattle to the Owner, 
unjuftly taken by another, as Damage-fea/ant, and 
fo'found by the Jary before Juftices of Affize in the 
Couhtrey, or otherwife by Default of Profecu- 


/-RETURNUM(' averiorum , 1 


tion. 

REVENUE, fignifies properly the Rent that 
pele to every Man from his Lands. and Poffef- 

tons) 

REVERBERATE: The Word fignifies pro- 
perly to firike, reflect, or beat back again. The 
Chymifts fay ,- Make the Flame reverberate 07 the 
Coppel. That is, Let either the Flame'of the Wood 
be fo blown with the Bellows, as that it may be 
beaten back down on’the Metal ; or elfé make the 
Sides‘ of the Furnace fo' clofe all ‘about, that the 
Flame ftriking againft its Sides , may be beat back 
again down on the Matter to be melted. For which 
poise Purpofe they have a Particular Furnace called 
the 

REVERBERATORY Furnace.; which is a 
ftrong fix’d Furnace of two Bricks thicknefs, and 
muft be large enough to hold a Retort, or more 
than one, for the’ Dittillation of Acid Spirits, and 
other Things.” ‘The Mortar or Lute for fuch a Fur- 
nace is ufually one “Part Potters Earth, as much 
Horfe-dung, and two Parts of common Sand knead- 
ed in’ Water. The Afh-hole muft be about a Foot 
high, and the Door contrived, if poffible, fo as that 
the Air may come freely to it , to light the Fire the 
more 'eafily, or ‘to inercafe the Flame. The Fire- 
place:need not be quite fo high: At the top of it 
are'two Lron Bars placed crofs-wile, to fet the Retort 


on; and then the Furnace is rais‘d about a Foot | 


higher, to cover or clofe the Retort: Then is there 
fitted to this a Dome orCover with its Chimney, 
which isfeton the top of the Dome on a little Hole, 


which when the Chimney is not ufed , hath a Stop- 


pletoits This Dome may be made of the fame 
Pafte ‘that portable Furnaces are ufually made of; 
which fee under Furnaces. 
And one ‘may make according to his Fancy, 
Room, or Convenience, a Furnace of this Kind’; 
and there is no need of keeping exaétly to this Form, 
efpecially as to the Dome, which in a large Re- 
verberatory may be ‘made with Tiles or Bricks 
placed over the Retorts, and plaiftered over with a 
: Lute made of Afhes, melted with common Water. 


RIEW A 


Here follows the Figure of Mr. Lémiery’s Rever- 
beratory, which will ferve to give an Jdea of thefor- 
: ¥ik? 


-mer Defcription’ Ee 


‘0.@ The Afh-hele: 
“é@ The Pire-Places 
-d ‘The Dome or Covers we 
» b The Chimney." A yi 

co” The Receiver) <3 <> ay 
f The Retox, 001409 af 


Such a Furnace'as this, will alfo ferve for many 
Ufes, as well as Difilling per Reverberium ; as to 
Diftil with the Refrigeratory, in Baineo, &c. for the 
Copper Body may be placed on the; Bars, and the 
Veffel holding the Water, Sand, Afhes, ¢s7c..as-2 
little Pragtice will foon teach the Young Chymift. 

REVERSED Talon. See Talon.» ins 

REVERSION, in Law, hath a double Accepta- 
tion, one is, Fus revertend: cum flatus polfeffionis 
defecerit, and this is but an Intereft in the Land, 
when the Poffeffion fhall fall. re 3 

Secondly; When the Poffeflion. and Eftate which 
was parted with for a Time, ceafeth, and is deter~ 
mined, in’ the Perfons of the Alienees ; Affignees, 
Grantees, or their Heirs, or effectually returns, to 
the Donor, his Heirs or Affigns whence it was de- 
rived. 

The Difference. hetween a Reverfion., and a Re- 
mainder, is, that a Remainder is general , and may 
remain, to any Man, but to him that granteth or 
conveyeth the Land, ¢¢c. for Term of Life only, or 
otherwife. A Reverfionis to himfelf, from whon 
the Conveyance of the Land , €9c, proceeded, and 
is commonly perpetual, as to his Heirs alfo, And 
yet fometimes Reverfion is confounded with Remain- 


der. 

REVIEW , 4 Bill of Review in Chancery, is 
where a Caufe hath been heard, and the Decree 
figned and enrolled ; and fome Error in Law appears 
upon the Decree made, which Bill cannot be exhi- 
bited, but by Licenfe of the Court. 

REVIVE, when any mix'd Body is reftored again 
to. its Natural Form and Condition,, from out of the 
Difguifes ic was in, by being mixed with fome other 
Body, they fay it is Revzved. 

Thus when Mercury is diftilled from Cinnabar, 
they call it Mercury revived from Cinnabar ; becaufe 
the Mercury was made into Cinnabar only for fafety 
and convenience of its being carried from Place to 
Place. See Mercury. iy 

i 


cde ils: cae 
Bill of REVIVER, is where a Bill hath been 
exhibited in Chantery, againft one who ‘anfwers., 
ayid> before the Gatife 1s heard, or if heard, before 


the Decree enrolled, either Party dies; In this cafe |) 


a Bill of Redzver mutt be brought, that the former 
Proceedings” may ftand revived, and the Caufe be 
finally detcrmined.: ~' * a al 

REVIVING, in Law, fignifies a renewing .of 


Retits and A&tons after they be extinguifhed. | 5} 


REVOLUTION, in Aftronomys is the Circu- 
lation of any Celefttal Body, till it return to the 
fame Point in which it was when it firft began to” 


move. But, Ry 


“REVOLUTION, oras fome call 


ed from it. 


REVULSORIA, VS. is whereby the Blood | 
that gufhes upon one part, is diverted a contrary }} 
way, by opening of a Vein ina remote and conve~ } 


nient place. This‘ our Surgeons call frequently 
Bleeding for a Rvs ion. rye 

~RHABDOLOGY, is.the Art of computing or, 
numbering by thofe Rods, commonly called Neper’s 
Bones; which fee. 

_ RHACHITIS, is according to fome, the Spinal 
Matrow ; (which fee in, its properplace:) Alfo,a 
Difea common amongft. the Exg’z/b, which is an 
unequal Nourifhment of the Body, accompanied 
with Loofenefs of Parts, Softnefs, Weaknefs, Faint. 
ne‘s,  Drowfinefs, a great fwelling. Head, _ with 
Leannefs below the Head; with Protuberances a- 


bout the Joints, . crookednefs of Bones, ftraitnefs of | 
) Waves over-rake her, (that is’ over-waili-her), fro 
| Stern to Stern.’ They fay alfo a Ship lola 


the Breaft, fwelling of the Abdomen, ftretching of 
the: Hypochondresy a Cough, €¢c.., The Engh/h calk 
it the Rickets :‘ But becau’e the occafiouiof it often 
lies in the Spinal Marrow, the Famous Gijon calls 
it appofitely enough Rhachitis. Blanchard. 
RHAGADES, the Latins fay ScifJure, Fifura, 


Rime, Chinks, Clefts, which as they happen in o- 


ther parts of the Body, Hands, Feet, Lips, the en- 
ance of the Womb; fo they may happen in the 
Fundament, in the Extremity of the Gut Reétunr, 
undament. Rbagades in the Fundament are cer- 
tain oblong little Ulcers, without fwelling, like 
thofe which are fometimes dteafioned.in the Hands 
by great Cold, Some are fuperficial, others deep: 
Some are not hard nor. callous, others,are: Some 
are moift, and fend forth Matter, others dry and 
cancrous.. Blanchard... 
* RHEGMA, is a breaking forth or burfting of any 
ag as of a Bone, the inner Rind of the Belly, the 
ye, €c. : 
_..RHEUMATISM, -is.a wandring Pain in the 
odv, often accompanied witha, fmall Fever, 
“$welling, Inflammation, ¢sfc. Blanchard. 
_RHEXIS, the fame with Rbegma. 


_ , RHINENCHYTES, is a little: Syringe to in 


jet Medicines into the Noftrils, 

RHOMBE Solid, is two equal and right Cones 
joined together at their Bafes, 
{ RHOMBOIDES, fo called from its Figure, is 


and being flefhy at the beginning and end, go as far 


as the Bafis of the Shoulder-blade, which they move | 


backward and obliquely upward: It adheres ftrong- 


ly to its Subjacent Mufcle the Serratus Superior 


Poficis. 


R it, The Refiz- | 
tution of the Azcmaly, is the Return of a Planet to |. 
any one Point of its Eccentricks, after it hath part- | 


and in the Sphinéter, or Mufcle, which. clofes.the } 


si old 


i a RHOMBOIDES, a Figure in’ Geomettys | Sc 


| Quadrilateral Figires. ba 
| “RHOMBUS.* Seé Quadrilarérial Fiznves 0°! 
RHUMBS._ Sce Rumbs. i y od O 
| “RHYOS;°a Difeafe Of the’ Byes, caufed’ by 4 
_confuming or diminifhihg of the Carunele, ‘Gr finall 
_picce of Fleth in the great corner of the Eye, (0 
| that it can no longer contain ats Liquor. Blanchard: 
-RHYPTICA ‘are ‘Scouting ‘Medicines which? 
leanfe away Filth: ‘Blaxchard.' °° 
| ORHYTHMUS, ia certain” Proportion ‘of Palfes; 


‘Time, Life, Age, 6c, Blaziohards" 


“* RIBBON} a Term in Herale 
dry, fignifying the eighth part’ of 
a Bend; it is born‘a little cut’ off 
from the out-lines'of ‘the Efcit+ 
chebn; thus, 23 ie 

He beareth' On} a Ribbon, 
“Gules. YS 4 QO": 


| ORIBBS of a Ship, are the Timbers of the: Pata 
-tocks when the Planks are off ; fo called, ‘becaw’e 
' they are bending like the Ribs of @ Carcafe. 

 Thofe little long wooden Pieces! alfo which: bes 
‘long to the Parrels of the Yaris, and have holes. 
‘inithem like thé Comb under ‘tlre Beak-heady “are 
called the Ribbs of the Parrels. oo." 22) + Le 
| ©: Ride, a Shipois faid to Ride, »when her Ant 
t chors hold her faft, fothat fhe drivessnot: away “by 
| the force of the Wind or Tide: and aShip is faid 
to Ride well, when fhe is built fo that the doth not 
over-beat her felf ‘into a Head Sea, as that’ the 


| -RIDES a-crofs,’when fhe Rides with her: Maifiz 
| yards. and Fore-yards hoifted up tothe Hounds 
| and both Yards and Arms topped alike. Shéaig 
| faid'to i ) 
Ride a Peek, when one end of: the: Yard is 
peeked up, and the other hangs down : And this is 
alfofaid of a Ship, when in Weighing the is brought 
| dire@tly over her Anchor. She is faid to: A orlt 
RIDE Athwart; when her Side -is: to the Tide. 
And to : i ivs 
RIDE betwixt Wind and Tide, when the Wind 
hath equal: force’ over her one way, cand the: Tide 
another; but if the’'Wind hath more Power over 
her than the Tide, fhe is faid to Rede Wind Rode. 
She is faid to | 9 
RIDE Hawfeful, when in a Strefs of Weather 
fhé falls fo deep into the Sea with her Head, that 
Water runs in at her Hawfes. She isfaid to 
RIDE Portife, when her Yards-are’ ftrack upon 
the Deck, or when they are down Aporilaft. 3 
RIDEAU, in Fortification, is a Ditch, the Barth 


whereof is raifed on its Side, or a fmall elevation of 


| Earth, extending it felf in length on a Plain, which 


ferves to cover @ Poft, being alfo very convenient 
for thofe that would befiese a Place at'a near di- 
flance; and to fecure the Workmen in their Ap= 


| proaches to the Fort of a Fortrefs. 


- RIDERS in a Ship, are great Timbers both in 


@ pair of Mufcles of the Scapula, proceeding from | the. Hold and alfo Aloft, which are‘bolted on! to 
- the two lowermoft, Vertebres of the Neck, and | 
| from the four upper Spinal Proceffes of the Verte- 


bres of the Back ; By and by they defcend obliquely, 


other Timbers to fivengthels oe when 'tis difco- 
ered a Ship is t kly built. 

2 RIENS Arreare, is a taal of Plea ufed to an 

A&tion of Debt upon Arrearages of Account, where- 

by the Defendant does alledge, There is mothing 7m 

Arrear. ; ; 
RIENS pape par le fait, is the Form of an Bx- 

ception taken in fome Cafes to an Aston. 


3 RIENS 


_ RIENS per. defcent, is a Form of Pleading when 
an Heir is fued for a Debt of his Anceftor, and he 
hath no Affetts in his Hand, nor any Lands liable 
to be extended. 

. RIGGING of a Ship, is all her Ropes whatfoe- 
ver belonging to her Matfts or Yards, or any Part 
about her. 

A Ship is well Rigged, when all her Ropes ate 
of their fit fizein proportion to her Burden. She 
4s {aid to be over-rigged when her Ropes are too 
big for her; which wrongsher-much in her Sailing, 
and is apt to make her Heel." e 

RIGHT, in Law, fignifies not only a Right for 
which'a Writ of Right lies; but alfo any Title or 
Claim, either by vertue of a Condition, Mortgage, 
or the like, for which no Attion is given by Law, 
but only an Entry. i 

Thus is Jus Proprietatis, a Righti of Propriety : 
Tus Poffeffioniss a Right of Poffefhon: And Fus 

Lene 9 Poffeffionts, a Right both of Property 
and Poffeflion, and this was formerly called, Fis 
duplicatum: Asif a Man be diffeifed of an Acre of 
Land, the Diffeifee hath Fus Proprietatis; the Dif- 
feifor hath Jus Poffefionts, and if the Diffeifee re- 
Jeafe to the Diffeifor, he liath Fus Proprietatis ef 
baste 5 stad 

ight-angled, a Figure is faid to be Right-an- 
gled, when its Sides ate at Right-angles, or ftand 
Perpendicularly one upon another: And this is 
fometimes in all Angles of the Figures, as in Squares 
and Reé-angles: Sometimes only in part, as in 
Right-angled Tri-angles. 

ight-angled Tri-angle. See Tri-angle. 

» Right-Angles. See Angles. 

RIGHT-afcenfion, of the Sun or Star, is that 
Degree of the Equinottial, accounted from the be- 
ginning of Aries, which nfeth with it ina Right 
Sphere. 

Or, it’s that Degree and Minute of the Equinotti- 
al (counted: as before) which cometh to the Me- 
ridian, with the Sun or Stars, or with any Point of 
the Heavens. The reafon of which referring, it to 
the Meridian, is becaufe that is always at Right 
Angles to the Equinoaial; when’ the Horizon only 
is in a Right or Direst Sphere, 


Then to the Co-fine of 23° 30’ ——=— 9. 6: ¥ ; 
Add the Tangent of mo me A st ve 


Sum lefs Radius is the Tan. of 27° 53’ 19. 723837 


Sse 


Which is the Right Afcenfion requixed. toil 


The fame may be alfo found, by having the ore ; 
fent Declination, (fuppofe 11 Degrees 30 Minutes) 
and the greateft Declination 23 Degrees 30 Minutes’ 
given. " a 
Fos, As the Tangent of the Sun's greateft Desknatt 

on, 2s to the Tangent of his prefent Declination :» 

So is the Radius to the Sine of his Right Afcen~. 

fon: " 

Thé Operdtion flands thus: 
To the Ar, co, of the Tan. of 23° 30’ —o0. 361608: 
Add the Tangent of 11° 30' oe 9- accel 


Sum adding the Radius =S. 27° 53’—~19. 670164; 


oe 
‘ 


RIGHT or Diret& Sphere, is that which has’ the 
Poles of the World in its Horizon, and the Equator. 
in the Zenith: The Confequences of living under 
fuch a Pofition, (as thofe who’ live diré@tly under 
the Line are in) is that they have no Latitude, nor 
Elevation of the Pole. They can fee nearly both 
Poles of the World ; all the Stars do Rife, Culmi-. — 
nate, and fet with them. And the Sun always 
rifes and defcends at Right Angles to their Hori- 
zon, and makes their Days and Nights even; be- 
ceaufe the Horizon biffects the Circle of his Diurnal 
Revoluticn. ' 


To find the Right Afcenfion of a Planet, or Star that 
hath Latitude, ufe this Proportion, ee 


As Co-fine of the Stars Declination is to the Co# 
fine of its Diftance from the next Equinoétial Point 
:: So is the Co-fine of its Latitude, to the Co-fine 
of its Right Afcenfion. 


. To find the Sun’s or Star’s Right A/cenfion, by 


the Globe. 


RIGHT the Heln, a Sea Phrafe, ufed by him 
that Conds to the Man at Helm, ordering him to 
keep the Helm even with the Middle of the 

hip. ; 
RIGHT Line, is the neareft Diftance between 
any two Points. See Line, 

RIGHT Mufcles of the-Head, See Reftus In 
ternus Major 63 Minor. . : 
RIGHT Sazling, is when a Voyage is perform’d 
| on fome one of the four Cardinal Points. . 

If a Ship fail under the Meridian; that is, on 
the North or South Points, fhe varieth not in Lon- 
gitude at all; but only changeth the Latitude, and 
that juft fo much as the Number of Degrees fhe 
hath run, 

If a Ship fail under the Equinoétial, upon the 
very Eaft or Weft Points, fhe altereth not her La- 
titude at all, but only changeth the Longitude, and — 
that juft fo much as the number of Decrees the 
hath run. If the Ship fail dire&tly Eaft or Weft 
under any Parallel, fhe there alfo altereth not her 
Latitude, but only the Longitude; yet not ac- 
cording to the Number of Degrees of a great Circle. 
fhe hath failed, as under the Equinottial ; but 

more 


Bring the Sun’s or Star’s Place to the Meridian, 
and the Number of Degrees intercepted between 
the beginning of Aries, and that Degree of the 
Equinoétial which comes to the Meridian, is the 
Right Afcenfion, if required in Time: Account 
every 15 Degrees tobe an Hour, and every Degree 
to be 4 Minutes. 


Lo find the Sun's Right Afcenfion Trigonometricaly ; 
having bis greateft Declination and Diftance 
from the next Equinottial Point given; fay, 


As Radius is to the Co-fine of the Sun’s greateft 
Declination #: Sois the Tangent of his Diftance 

» from the next Equinostial Point to the Tangent 
of the Right. Afcenfion. 


~ Example. 
Let the Sun's Diftance from) the next Equinoai- 


al Point be 30 Degrees oo Minutes; his. greateft 
Déclination be 23 Degrees 30 Minutes. 


‘ > ; ig cit ciiesssSiotgteai ca itie encia . . ne 
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more than fo many, according as the Parallel is re- 
amoter from the Equinoftial towards the Pole: ‘For 
the lefs any Parallel ts, the greater is the Difference 
of Longitude.. ' 
RIGHT Sime, the fame with Sine ; which fee. .| 
RIGOR, isa Vibration and Concuffion of tlie 
Skin, and Mufcles of the whole Body, accompanied 
with Chilnefs. 
. RIGOROUS way of explicating Rarefation is 
‘as it is called by the Moderns, that which is made 
ufe of in the Peripatetick School, which fee under 
Rarefattion. 


RIM, in'a Watch or Clock, is the Circular part 


_of the Balance thereof. 


RING Dial. See Univerfal Equinofial Dial. 


RING of Saturn is an Opacous Solid, Circu- 
Jar Arch and Plane, like the Horizon of a Globe, 
of Matter entirely encompaffing round the Planet, 
and no where touching it; its Plane is at this 
Time nearly patallel to the Plane of our Earth’s E- 
quator: The Diameter of this Ring is 2 4 of Sa- 
turn’s Diameters, and the Diftance of the Ring 
' from the Planet, is about the breadth of the Ring 
it felf. 

Galileus fir difcovered the Figure of Saturn not 


RIOT, in Law, fignifies the forcible doing of 
an unlawful thing, by three or thore Perfons aflem- 
bled together for that purpofe. 

RISING of the Sun or Star, is their appearing 
above the Horizon. 


The Refing of the Sun may be found by the Globe ; 


thus, 


Firft rectify the Globe (which Word fee ;) then 

bring the Sun’s Place to the Eaft part ‘of the Hori- 

-20n; and the Hour Index will thew the Time either 
pbeforte or after Sixs 2 YT? adeeb 


r K L 


to be round; but that the Inequality was ‘this itt 
the Form of a Ring, Mr. Hugens firt Found dut arid 


“publithed in his Syfema Saturniana, 1659. "Tis 


this Ring, and its various Pofitions in refpe@ of the 
Sun, (whofe Light it tefle&ts like the Body of Satarn 
it elf) and of the Eye of ‘the Spefator, whith 6¢- 
cafions all the various Appearances of Sztirn with 
his Anf2 (as they call them) or with none, with 
broad, ornatrow ones, 63é. ; zat 


The following Figures which I borrowed from 
Dr. Gregory’s Afttonomy, will very well illu- 
ftrate this’ Matter, ; 


The firft is a fingle Figure of the Planet; when 
his Ring is moft vifible: And the fecond explains 
the feveral Phenomena of the Ring in all its Po-. 
fitions, in refpect of the Sun at S. during the Pla- 
net's entire Revolution round the Sun. “When the 
Planet is at A or I, the Ring is fearce vifible, be- 
caufe the Sun’s Rays running almoftparallel to it, 
can illuminate it but very fparingly:- But when 
Saturn is at E. or N. then the Sun’s Rays falling 
almoft direétly upon the Ring, do render it mioit 
of all confpicuous. © As 


M 


The Time of the Sun’s Rifing doubled, gives the 
Length of the Day. 


The Rifing of any Star; may be thus found by the 
Globe. 


Re&tify your Globe and Hour Index; bring the 
Star to the Eaft, and the Index will ihew the Time 
of the Star’s Rifing; 

Rifing Timbers in a Ship, are the Hooks pla- 
céd on her Keel; and ate fo called, becatife as thefe 
rife in Proportion, fo her Rake and her Run fife on 
her flat Floor by degtees. ns 


— 
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The RIS'NGS in a Ship, are thofe thick Planks 
which go fore and aft, on both Sides under the End 
of the Beams and Timbers of the Second Deck un- 
to the third Deck; half Deck, and quarter Deck ; 
and on them the Beams and Timbers of the Deck 
do bear at both ends by the Ship's fide. 

RISUS Sardon'‘us, is a Contraction'of each Jaw, 
ora Convulfive kind of Grinning, caufed by a Con- 
traghon of the Mufcles on both fides of the Mouth. 
Blanchard. 

RIVERS and Springs ; 
under the Word Vapour. 

A Road, isin any place near the Land where the 
Ships may Ride at Anchor, and a Ship riding there 
is called a Roader: Lott 

ROB. See Apochylafina. 

-. ROBBINS in a Ship, are thofe fmall Lines 
which make the Sail faft to the Yards, being ree- 
ved into Eylt-holes in the Sail under the Head- 
rope; for that purpole.. The Word is, Make faft 
the Robbins: For at Sea they don’t fay te, but 
make faft. cif 

ROD, a Meafure of Length containing, by Sta- 
tute jut 16 & Feet Fuglifh. Sce Pole. This muft 
carcfully be diftinguifhed from Rood, which is a 
Square Meafure containing the fourth part of an 
Acre. 

ROLI, in Law, fignifies a Schedule of Paper or 
Parchment, which may be turned or wound up with 
the Hand to the Fafhion of a Pipe; of which there 
are in the Exchequer feveral Kinds: As, The great 
Wordrobe Roll, the Cofferer’s Roll, the Subjidy 
Roll, See 

Roll of Court, the Court Roll in a Mannor, 
wherein the Names, Rents, and Services, of the 
Tenants were copied and enrolled. 

RIDDER-rol] ; the Court ex officio, may award 
a Cortiorari ad informandam con{cientiam, and that 
which is certified fhall be annexed to the Record, 
and is called a Redder-roll. . 

Or a Ridder-roll, is a Schedule, or fmall piece of 
ee added to fome part of a Roll or Re- 
cord. 

ROLLS, or the Office of the Rolls in Chance- 

-yy-Lane, formerly called Domus Conver forum, is the 
Houfe that was built by King Henry the Third, 
for Jews converted to the Chriftian Faith; but 
Edward the Third expulfed them for their Wick- 
ednef; and dcputed the Place for the Cuftody of 
the Rolls and Records of the Chancery, the Mafter 
whercof is the Second in Chancery, and in the 
Abfence of the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, 
fits as Judge, being commonly called the Mafter of 
the Rolls. 

ROLLS of Parliament, the Manufcript Regi- 
fters or Rolls of the Proceedings of our old Parlia- 

ments,. For before the ufe of Printing, and till 
the Reign of Henry the Seventh, our Statutes were 
all engrofs’'d in Parchment, and (by vertue of the 
King’s Writ to that purpofe) proclaimed. openly in 
every County. 


whence they  arife, fee 


In thefe Rolls we have a great many decifions of 


dificult ‘Points in Law, which were. frequently in 
former times referred, to the Determination of this 
Supreme Court, by the Inferior ones of both 
Benches, 67 c. 
_. ROMAN dndiflion, See Indiftzon. : 
ROMAN Order of Avchitebture, is the fame with 
the C mpoft>. “Twas invented by the Romans in 
the Time of Auguffus, and fet above all the others, 
sto thew (fay fome) that the Romans were Lords 


ROP 


over all other Nations: "Tis made made up of the a 


Jonick, and Corithien Orders, and is more Orna 
mental than either. . 

ROMPEE, in Heraldry, th 
call a havadn fo, wher it vr! 
born of this Figure. 


; He nedtete a Chevron Réwipaes 
etween three Mullets, Or, b 
Name of Sault.’ is, fe 


RONDEL, in Fortification, isa Round Tower 
fometimes erected at the Foot of the Baftions, 
ROOD, a Square Meafure containing juft a 
Quarter of an Acre of Land: Some confound this 
Meafure with a Rod, which is the Length of 164 
Feet ; ard others with a Yard Land, or the Quar- 
tona Terre, but both very erroneoufly. . 
A Rood is fometimes called a Farthendele. 
ROOF-trees, or Ruff-trees, are‘the Timbers in 
a Ship, which go from the Ha/f-Deck to the Fore- 
Caftle: They ferve to bear up the Gratings, and 
are fupported by Stanchions. Alfo that Piece of 


Deck to bear up Nettings, Sails, or Pieces o be 
vafs, is called a Rlof-tree. ‘ ‘ bile: 
_ ROOT, whatever Quantity being multiplied 
into its felf Produces a Square, and that Square 
again being multiplied by that firft Quantity Pro- 
duces a Cube, €s7c. is called a Root, as either the 
Square, Cube, or Biquadrate Root, &fc. according 
° see ae See Square, ois &c. Alfo 
the Unknown Quantity in an Algebrai i 
is often called the Rive eae 
minate number of Roots in any Cubick, or Biqua- 
dratick Equation, Mr. Halley thews in Philof: Tranfs 
N. 190. 

ROPES, of a Ship are in General all her Cor- 
dage 5 But Particularly they call by this Name 
only, 

1. The Entring-rop2 which hangs at the Ladder 
to help People up the Side. 

2, A -Top-rope,. fo called, becaufe belonging to 
the Top. i 

3. A Bolt-rope, into which the Sail is fowed. 


4. A Buoy-rope, which is that to which the Buoy . 


of the Anchor hangs. 

5. The Guef? rope, which tows the Long-Boat. 

6. The Keel-rope. 

4. The Pucket-rope, which ferves to heave the 
Bucket in drawing Water. 

8. The Rudder-rope, which reaved into a Hole 
of the Rudder near the Head, and alfo through 
the Stern-poft , both the Ends thereof are fpliced 
together, ferving to fave the Rudder, if by any Ac- 
cident it fhould be beaten off. 

Alfo the Preventer-rope, which isa fmall Rope, 
feized crofs over the Ties, clofe at the Ram-head; 
fo that if. any one part of the Tie fhould be broke, 
yet the Remainder thould not ran through the 
Ram-head, to endanger the Yard. 

_. There.is alfo a Rope called. a Breaft-rope, which 
Lafhes the Parrels to the Mafts. 

And another called the Guy-repe, which is ree- 
ved. through a Klock, faftned by a Strop, to the 
Head of the Fore-maft, and having its end faften- 
edto the Strop of the Winding Tackle, to bowfe it 
forwards, that it may plumb directly over the Hatch 
Way. 2 


Ande 


And what are the Deter-— 


> 


Timber which on Occafion is laid over. the Haif- : 


And there is al(o.a Boat-rope, by which the Boat 
hangs, or is faftened a Stecn of the Ship. 

ROPE. yarn, is the Yarn of any Rope. uriewilt- 
ed: ’Tis. commonly made of Cable Ends which 
are Worn out, which are called Junks of the Ca- 
bles: The Ule of it is to ferve {mall Ropes, to 
make Sinnet Marrs, @c. alfoto make Knetrles, 


which are 2of thefe. Rope Yarns, untwifted, toge-| 


ther: Alfo it helps to make .Caburns, ¢.¢, Lines 
ro bind, Cables, withal ; and to. faften the Sails to 
the Yard Arms, Cc, 

RORIFERUS Duéus, the fame thar Dudu 
Chyliferus. y : 

ROS, inthe Account of the Ancients, was: the 
Fir Moifture thar falls ffom the Extremities of the 
Veffels, and is difperfed upon the Subftance of the 
Members. Ros, {ays Galen, is a Thi-d fort of 
Moifture whereby. the Parts of our Body are nou- 
rithed, and is contained jn all the Parts of an A- 
nimal, like a certain Dew {prinkled upon them. 
Blanchard, Z 

ROS Vitrioli, according to dng. Sala, is the firft 
Phlegm or Water that is diftilled from Vitriol in 
Balneo Maria: 

ROSA, the fame that Exy/ipelas. 

ROSIMES, of Vegetables how made: See 

efine. 

ROSTRIFORMIS Preceffiss, See Coracoides. 

ROSTRUM, in Chymiftry, is the Nofe of an 
Alembick, 

ROTA Ariftotelica, is the Confideration of a 
Wheel moving along a Plain, rillit hath made one 
entire revolution: For then will its Centre have de- 
{cribed a Line equal to that of the Circumference 
of the Wheel, and fo will all leffer Concentrical 
Gircles. See an Explication of this in Boyle againtt 
Linus. 

ROTATOR Femoris Extro 
Externus. 

ROTATOR Major & Minor, are two Apophy- 
fes in the upper Pare of the Thigh-Bone, called 
Trichanteres, in which the Tendons of many 
PMu(cles are terminated, 

ROTULA,. the famethat Mola genu. 

ROTULA, See Tabella. 

ROTUNDUS, (S¢. Mujfculus) isa Mufcle of 
the Radius, ferving to rurn the Palm of the Hand] 
downwards. 

ROUND, isa Milirary Term, fignifying al 
Walk or Turn, which an Officer attended with a. 
Few Soldiers, takes in a Garrifon or Fortifi'd Place 
during the Night, to obferve whether the Centries 
do their Duty, or not. 

ROUND. bou/e, is the uppermoft Room or Cab- 
bin on the Stern of the Ship where the Mafter 
lies. 

ROUND. in, ot Round-aft, a Term at Sea be- 
longing to the Main and Fore-fail : Whea the 
Wind largeth, they fay, Let rife the Main-tacks, 
or the Fore-tacks! Hale aft_the Fore-fheet to the 
Cat-head; and the Main-{heet to the Cubbridge- 
head! And whenthefe Sheets are thus haled down 
they keep them from flying up with the Paffarado- 
rope. This Work is called, rounding im, or round- 
ing aft the Sail. ‘ | 

ROWLE in aShip, ig a round piece of Wood 


or Iron, wherein the Whip goes; being made to 


rfum. See Obturator 


Hawfer lies tooflackin the Water, and they would 
have it be made more eaughe 5 left on the turning 
of the Tide, the Cable thouid happen to be foul of 
the Anchor. 

ROYAL Affent, is tha Afgene which the King 
gives toa thing formerly done by others; to the E- 
lection of a Bithop by Dean and Chapter; which 
given, then he fends a Special: Writ for the taking 
of Fealty, 

And alfo to a Bill paffed in both Honfes of Par- 
liament; which Affent, ia Parliament, being once 
given, the Bill is enderfed with thefe Words, Le 
Roy le veult, 1. e. It pleafes the King: Bur if he re- 
fufes to agree to it, then thus; Le Roy S’ aviferd; 
1, e. The King wilt Advife, 

ROYAE Fort. See Fort. 

ROYAL Purapet, or, Parapet of the Rampire, 
in Fortification, is a Bank about three Fathoms 
broad, and fix Foot high, placed upon the Brink 
of the Rampire, towards the Country, to cover 
thofe who defend the Rampire. 

RUBIGO, or Mildew, is a Difeafe happening 
to Plants, cauled bya Dewy Moi/ture which falling 
upon them, and contituing there for wantof fuf- 
ficient Heat of the Surito draw it up, doth by it’s 
Sharpaefs, or Actimony, {corch and corrupt the In- 
moft Subftance of the Plane. ‘ 

RUBRICA. See Impetigo. 

RUCTATION, or Belching, isa depraved 
Motion of the Stomach, occafioned by an Effer- 
vefcence there, whereby Vapours and Flatulent 
Matter are fent owt atthe Mouth Blanchard: 

RUDDER of a Ship, is a Piece of Timber 
hung on the Stern-pofts by 4 or 5 Iron Hooks 
(called Pintles) and is as it were the Bridle of a 
Ship ; becaufe by it fhe is turned about at the Plea- 
fure of him that ftands at the Helm, A Narrow 
Rudderis beft for a Ship’s failing, provided fhecan 
feel it ; that is, be guided and turned by fuch a 
Rudder. For a Broad Rudder will hold much Wa- 
ter, when the Helm is put over to any fide: But 
yet if a Ship have a Fat Quarter, fothat the Water 
cannot come quick and ftrong to her Rudder, the 
will require a Broad Rudder, The aftermoft Part 
of the Rudder is called, the Rake of the Rudder. 

RUDDER-irons, are the Cheeks of that Iron; 
whereof the Pintle is part, which is faftnened and 
nailed down about the Rake of the Rudder, 

RUDDER-rope. Vide Rope. 

RUGITUS, is an Effervefcence of Chyle and 
\Excrements in the Blood, whereby Wind and fe- 
veral other Motions are excited in the Guts, and 
rowl up and down the Excrements, when there's 
no eafie Vent upwatds ot downwards: Blan- 
chard. 

RULE of Falfhood, See Pofition. 

RULE of Three, ot the Rule of Proportion; ot 
as it is called, from its excellent Ule, The Golden 
Rule, is that which teaches co find a Fourth Num- 
ber, which fhall have the fame Proportion to one 
of the three Numbers given, as the others have to 
one another, be 

This Rule of Three is, 1. Dire. 2. Indiretts 
4. Double-Rule Dire&t, 4, Double-Rule Indired.. 

Rule of Three Dire@ finds a fourth Number im 
{uch Proportion tothe Third, as the fecond is co 
the firft ; or, as the firft isto the fecond, fo isthe 


turn about, that it may carry over the Whip the|thied to the fourth : Thus. 


eafier from fide to fide. 4 
ROWSE in the Cable, or Rowfe in the Hawfer, 18 
@ Word of Command atSea, when a Cable or 
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This Rule requires (and is to be known thus : 
That if the fecond Term be grearer or lefs thanthe 
‘firft, the fourth Term fhall be likewife greater or 
Jeffer than the third. 

Or in the Queftion, if more require more, or 
lefs require leis, then ufe this Rule Direét, and 
Multiply the fecond and third Termstogether, and 
divide the Product by the firft Term, the Quotient 
gives the fourth Term required, 


Note, That the firft and third Terms, and the 
fecond and fourth, are of the fame Denomination : 
As if the firft be of Money, Weights, or Meatures, 
&e, fo fhall the third ; and fo as the fecond, the 
fourth, 

Example, 


If 4 Yards coft 8s, What will 6 Yards coft? 
Anfwer, 12. 


Teh wide CLR oa 
For 4:8 :: 6:12, 


Here (according tothe Rule 8 x 6== 48, which 
divided by 4, gives 12 required, 


Obferve, That the Term which makes the Que- 
ftion, is to be fet in the third place, and chat which 
is of like Name with it, fet in the firft place, and 
the Numbers remaining fet in the f{econd, of whofe 
Nature the Number fought muft always be, 


_ Inthis Rule, if you Multiply the-fecond and 
third Terms together, the Product fhall be equal 
rothe Product of the firft Term multiplied by the 
fourth ; which may very well ferve for a Proof, if 
required, 

RULE of Three Indireé, or the Backward Rule, 
is known by being contrary to the Direct; for 
whereas the former required, that more fhall have 
more, and lefs lefs; as if 4 Yards coft 2s. 8 Yards 
will coft more than 2s, becaufe it is double ro 4 
Yards, and fo muft the Anfwer be double to 2 s, 
that is 45, 

Butin this Rule, more will require lefs, and le(s 
more ; as, if 4 Horfes in 6 Days eat 1¢ Buthels of 
Oats, 8 Horfes will eat 10 Bufhels in a fewer 
quantity of Days, 27%. in 3. Here 10 Bufhelsbe- 
ing common is omitted, and the Queftion ftands 
thus < 


Av Onis Sinciee 


Here the third Term contains the firft, as often 
as the fecond doth the fourth: Therefore the Pro- 
duct of the firft and fecond divided by the third, 
gives the fourth, 


Agi am = 3, thar 3 = 3the fourth Term 
required, 


The Double Rule of Three, both Dire& and Indi- 
re&, may be comprifed in one Rule, withstwo 
Operations only. 


1. Obferving, That the given Terms are always 
five, whereof three are Conditional and Antece- 


dent, or Suppofitious, rhe other two demand the ° 


Queftion, and are Confequents an{wering fome of 
the former Antecedents; infomuch, that with the 
Anf{wer there will be as many Confequents as An- 


tecedents, which muft match one another in thé 
fame Denomination exactly. . 


2. For the right placing of the Queftion and 
Terms, the three’ Terms of the a parc 
are duly to be regarded = Let that which is the 
Principal Caufeof Lofs or Gain, Incteafe or De- 
creafe, Action or Paffion be put in the firft place ; 
and that which betokeneth the fpace of Time, Di- 
ftance of Place, @c, be put in a fecond Place - 
and the remaining part in the third, The Condi. 
tional part thus ftated, the other two Terms where- 
in the Demand lies, muft be placed founder the 
former Terms, that they may correfpond one with 
another. 


Rech kB E “biniog 


Then, If the Blank or Place fought, fall under 
the third Term, Multiply rhe three laft Terms for 
a Dividend, and the two firft fora Divifor, and the 
Quotient gives the fixth Term required, 


RULE Ii. 


But, If the Blank fall under the firft or fecond 
Terms, Multiply the firft, fecond, and fifth Terms 
for a Dividend, and the third and fourth for a Di- 
vifor, the Quotient gives the An{wer, . 


Example 1. 


If 12 Rods of Ditching be done by 2 Men in 6 Days; 
how many Rods [hall be wrought by 8 Aden in 24 
* Days? 


Anfwer, 194 


State your Numbers according to the former Di- 
rection, they'll ftand thus; the Blank under the 
third place, 

Men. Rods; 


Days, 
6 12 


cor 


24 


Therefore (by the firft Rule) 12 x 8x 24 = 
2304 for the Dividend, and 2x 6=12 for the 
Divifor; the Quotient 194 gives the An{wer, 

Example 2. 


If 2 Aden work 12 Rods in 6 Days, how many Men 
will work 192 Rods in 24 Days 2 


Anfwer, 3. 


Your Terms being rightly placed, the Blank 
will fall under the firtt Term thus, 


Men; Days. Rods. 
2 6 12 
24 192 
_ Here 


RUMB, or Courfe of a Ship, is the Angle which 
fhe makes in her Sailing with the Meridian of 
the Place where fhe is. 

Complement of the Rbumb, is the Angle made degrees from the Floor Timbers to the Stern Pott: 


with any 
the Ship's run, 

RUMB, in Navigation, is on, Pointofthe Com- 
pafs, or r1 5 Degrees, 


RUN ofa Ship, is fo much of ber Hull as ig ale 
ways under Water, growing thinner and lanker by 


Parallel ro the Equator by the Line of| This is alfo called her Way afterward on ; and they 


fay a Ship hatha good Run when ’tislong, and thar 
the Water paffes cleverly to her Rudder, her Tuck 


viz, thes, partof the Cir.}not lying too low, which is of great Importance to 


cumference of the Horizon or Compafs Card, which )her Sailing ; for if the Water don’t come ftrongly 


is the Reprefentative of the Horizon, 

RUMB-Line, is a Line defcribed by the Ship's 
Motion on the Surface of the Sea, Steered by the 
Compafs, making the fame or equal Angles with 
every Meridian, 

Theré Rumbs are Helifpherical or Spiral Lines, 
proceeding from the Point where we fland, wind- 
ing about the Globe of the Earth till they come 
to the Pole, where at laft they lofe themfelves, 

But in the Plain and Mercator’s Charts, they 
are reprefented by ftrait Lines, Their Ule is to 
fhew the bearing of any two Places one from ano- 
ther ; that is, upon what Point of the Compafs 
any Shore or Land lies from another. 

RUMINANT Animals, are fuchas chew the 
Cud. 

RUMINATION, is the Action of chewing the 
Cud in fome Adimals. $. Con, Peverus hath Writ- 
tena Tract, De Ruminantibus & de Ruminatione, 
Printed at Ba/il, in 40. In which he takes No- 
tice, That fome Animals do really and truly chew 
the Cud ; fuch as Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats of 
all Kinds, Camels, Hares, and Squirrels ; which 
therefore generally have 3 Stomachs, the Paunch, 
the Feck, and the Read. But thofe which feem 
only to imitate that Motion, he calls Ruminantia 
Spuria; fuch as the Mole, Cricket, Bee, Beetle, 
Crab, Lobfter, Mullet, and feveral Birds, And 
thefe he affirms to have all of them their Stomachs 
compofed of Mufcular Fibres, by means of which, 
they do as it were grind and work their Meat up 
and down fomething like Ruminating Creatures, 
He defines. 

Rumination to be a Natural Motion of the Sto- 
mach, Mouth, and other Parts, which relieve one a- 
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to her Rudder, by reafon of her being Built too 
broad below, fhe can never Steer well ; and a Ship 
that can’t Steer well, can't keepa good Wind, and 
will have no frefh way through the Sea, bur will 
be ftill falling to Lee-ward, and therefore can ne- 
ver be a good Sailor, Neverthelefs a Ship with # 
large and good Run, will lofe much Stowage; be- 
canfe fhe is narrow below. 

RUNDLES, or Roundels, the fame as Balls or 
Bullets, which fee. ’Tis a Word ufed in Heral- 
dry. x 

RUNG- Heads, which are made a little bending ; 
to direct the Sweep or Mold of the Fwttocks and 
Naval Timbers; for here the Lines which make 
the Compa(s and Bearing of a Ship, do begin. 

RUNGS, the fame with the Floor or Ground- 
Timbers; being the Timbers in a Ship which con- 
ftitute her Floor, and are bolted to the Keel, whofe 
ends are Rung-beads. 

RUNNER, is a Rope belonging to the Garner, 
and to the two Bolt-tackles, vz. That before 
which comes in the aftermoft Shrouds of the Fore- 
Maft, and that abaft which comes in the foremoft 
Shrouds of the Main-Maft; 

This Runner is reeved ina fingle Block which is 
{eized to the end of a Pendant, and has at the one 
end a Hook to hitch into any thing, and at the o- 
ther end a double Block, into which is reeved the 
fall of the Tackle or the Garnet, by which means it 
doth Purchafe more than the Tackle or Garnet can 
do alone, The Word is Overhale the Runner 5 
that is, bring down that end which has\the Hook 
to ity that it may be hitched into the Sling, &e. 

RAYS, is a too plentiful and preternatural fal- 
ing of Fears. 


2 SABLE, 


SAC 


Seere 3 


Gentlemen ; 
Nobility, they call 


Princes, “tis called Saturn. 


crofs each other. 
SACCHARUM Saturni., See Salt of Saturn. 


and in the Coats of Saver 
' 


Sen Cc 


the Heralds Word for in Men than in Brutes, but not fo capacious, fel- 
a Black Colour in the Arms of dom being fo large as to admit one’s Fingers end. 
but in thofe of the Out of it there {prings a Dug that prefently al 
it Diamond, cends up into the Thorax (behind the defcending 
Trunk of the Arteria magna) where it begins to 
be called, Duétus Thoracicus ; but according to 
"Tis expreffed in engraving by Sy/véus it might more fitly be called Spinalss, fee- 
ftrokes drawn perpendicularly a-|ing it runs along the infide of the Spina Dorji. 


This Duct having paft the Abdomen and the Adid- 


riff, marches farther upward under the great Arte- 


SACULI Medicinales, are when feveral Sim-jty, till aboutthe fifth or fixth Vertebra of the Tho- 


ples, according tothe Nature of the Diteate, ; 
compounded and beaten together, and tied upina 
little Bag, to be applied ro the Part affected. This 
Bag is to be fewed or quilted down in feveral pla- 


are.rax, where ir turns a little afide from under it to, 


the left Hand ; and fo underneath the Intercoftal 


Arteries and Veins, and the Gland Thymus, it af 
cends to the left Subclavian Vein, into whofe 


ces, that the Ingredients run not aliogether ina lower fide it opens, juft there where the left Ju- 


Lump. Blanchard. 
SACCULUS Chyliferus or Roriferus, 


is what}their Mouths face one another.  B 
we ufwally call the Receptaculum Clyli, ot the com-}into this Vein with any large Orifice, but by fix. 


gular Veins enters into it on the upper fide, fo that 
But it opens not 


mon Receptacle of the Chyle ; and fometimes Re-)0F feyen little ones, which are all cover'd in the 
ceptaculum Pecquettianum, from Pecquer, who firft Cavity of the Subclavia with one broad Valve, 


found out both it and the Duétus Thoracicus (whofe 
beginning it is) 


leoking towards the Cava from the, Shoulder, 
in the Year, 1651. I mean he was} whereby there is granted to the Chyle and Lympha\ 


the firft that affigned the true ufe unto them, but}a free Paflage out of the Duttus Chyliferus into the 
both were obferved in Horfes by Bartholomeus\Subclavia, but their return (or of Blood with them) 
Euftacius, above 130 Years ago, as appears in ajout of the Vein into the Duct, is prevented, 


Book he writ, 1564. pag. 301. of the Vena fine pari, 


This Duct ending thus in the Subclavian Vein,” 


wherein he has thete Words, (ascited by Dr.Whar-|the Chyle that it conveys into it, pafles with the 


ton ) 


Blood (returning by rhe Cava) into the right Ven- 


ticle of the Heart, where we will leave it to fup-- 


From this notable left Trunk of the Throat, (viz,| ply the Defect of the depauperated Blood ; having 


the Subclavian Vein) there fprings a great Branch, 
which befides that it has a Semi-circular Door, (or 


only obferved, that this Duct has many Semilunar 
Valves that hinder the afcending Chyle and Lympha, 


Valve) in its Origin, is moreover white, and full of from gliding back again ; which Valves are mani- 
watry Humour ; and not far from its rife it is divi-|feft by chis, that the Chyle contained in the Duct 


ded into two, that after a little pace, unite againin-) May €a fily by the Finger be prefied upwards, but: 


to one, which fending forth no Branches, defcends by by no means downwards ; or if one make a hole 


the left fide of the Vertebree ; and having paffed thro {in it, 


the Midriff, runs down the middle of the Loins: 
Woere becoming larger, and folding about the great 
Artery, it bas an obfcure ending, which I have not 
as yet well difcovered, ; 


Here we have a clear Defcription of them, only 
that it is the beginning which he takes for the end ; 
And contrarily, it is called the common Receptacle, 
becaufe it receives both the Chyle and Lympha pro- 
mifcuoufly, tho’ fome call it the Receptacle of the 
Chyle, in particular, but without reafon ; for it 
might as well be called, Receptaculum Lymphe, as 
Chylé ; for that the Lympha paffes not only with the 
Chyle, but after this is all diftribured, the Lympha 
ftill continues to glide into it, and to afcend by the 
Duéus Chyliferus Thoracicus, which might as well 
be called Lympharicus for the (ame reafon, 

It is featediunder the Celiack Artery, and Emul- 
gent Veins, about the middle Diftance between 
the Kidneys and Capfule atrabilarie, upon the Ver- 
tebre of the Loins, but for the moft part, rather 
toward the left fide. 

Pecquet and Cafp. Bartholin{ay, “Tis feated be- 
twixt the Tendon (or Appendices) of the Dia. 
phragma; by the Motion whereof, it is preffed 
and milked, as it were, and its Contents propel- 
led. Itis of a Membranous, but thicker Subftance 


the Liquor tending from beneath upwards, 
will flow out at it; 
fo ftopt by the Valves, that it cannot be made to, 
defcend by ir, 
SACCULUS Cordis. 


See Pericardium. 


SACCUS, is with fome Writers the Gut called 


Reétum. 

SACER Ignis, See Herpes Exedens. 

SACER Morbus. See Epzlepfia. 

SACER (Maufculus) which may be alfo called 
Tranfverfalis Lumborum. It lies under the Tendi- 
nous part of the Longiffimus Dorfi ; it arifeth flefhy 
not only from the Os Sacrum, but alfo from all the 
tran{verfe Proceffes of allthe Vertebre of the Loins, 
and is inferted to their Superior Spines. We have 
fometimes obferved, (faith Mr. Cowper) a Spinalis 
Lumborum, like the Spinalis Colli, which arifing 
from the Superior Spines of the Os Sacrum, and 
marching with direct flefhy Fibres, is fo inferted 
ro the Superior Spines of the Vertebre of the Loins : 
The Tranfverfalis Lumborum lying under it, helps 
to move the whole Spine, or Vertebre of the Neck, 
Back and Loins, obliquely backwards, as in look- 
ing behind us, ec, 

SACCER. See Saker. : 

SACKS of Earth, ufed in Fortification, are 
made of courfe Cloath, the largeft of them being 


about a Cubick-foor wide, and the leffer fome- 
what 


but that which is above it, is. 


\ 
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what more than half a Foot, They are ferviceable (art. The Tranfverfe ar 


upon feveral occafions, more efpecially for making 
Retrenchments in hafte, to place on Parapets, or 
the Head of the Breaches, €c, or to repair them 
‘when beaten down, They are of good ufe alfo 
when the Ground is rocky, and affords not Earth 
to carry on Approaches, becaufe they can be eafily 
brought on and carried off: The fame Bags on oc- 
cafion, are ufed to carry Powder in ; of which they 
hold out about 50 Pound a piece. 

_ SACRAMENTO vrecipiendo, quod vidua Regis 
Se, non maritabit fine licentia Regis, is a Writ or 
Commiffion to one, for taking of an Oathof the 
King’s Widow, that fhe may not Marry without 
the King’s Licence. 

SACRE. See Saker. 

SACRILEGIUM,. Sacrilege; or an Alienation 
to Lay-men, and te profane or common purpofes, 
of what was given to Religious Perfons, and to 
Pious Ufes: Our honeft Fore-fathers were very 
tender of incurring the Guilt and Scandal of this 
Crime. And therefore when the Order of the 
Knights-Templers was diffolved, their Lands, c, 
were all given to the Knights Hofpirallers of Fe- 
rufalem, for this facred Reafon: Ne in plus ufus 
erogata contra donatorum voluntatem in alios ufus 
diftraherentur, 

_ SACROLUMBALIS, isa Mulcle of the Thorax, 
which with the Dorfi Longiffimus, have their Origi« 
nation in Common: Externally they are Tendinous 
asthey {pring from the Pofterior part of the Spine 
ofthe Os Ilium, and Superior Spine of the Sacrum, 
and all the Spines of the Vertebra of the Loins: In- 
ternally it arifes flefhy, not only from thofe parts, 
but from the Tranfverfe Proceffes of the laft na- 
med Vertebre ; whence with direct Fibres afcend- 
ing before it matches over the laft Rib, it’s divided 
into 2 flefhy Bodies; the outermoft of which is cal- 
led Sacrolumbus, whofe Fibres afcend directly, and 
make fo. many thin Tendons as there are Ribs to 
whom they areinferted, which are joined with fo 
many Acceflory Mu(cles, arifing from each Rib, 
and united with them, before their Infertions, as 
they pafs over the Superior: And this Order or 
multiformed Difpoficion of it, is continued the 
whole length of the Thorax, to the third, fourth, 
fifth and fixth Vertebraofthe Neck ; which {uperior 
partis by. Diemerbrocck madea diftiact Mufcle, and 
called, Cervicalis defcendens. 

SACRUM Os: The Os Sacrum is the broadeft 
of all the Bones of the Back, and doth fuftain all 
the other Vertebre : On the infide it is {mooth and 
hollow, on the outfide convex and uneven, being 
of fomething a triangular fhape. In its upper part 
on each fide it is knit firmly to the Offa Iza, by an 
inverting Cartilage. It conlifts of five or fix Bones, 
plainly diftinguifhable in Infants,bur more ob{curely 
in grown Perfons. Thefe Bones have the Refem- 
blance of (and are ulually called) Vertebre; for 
each of them have a Body and Proceffes, and a 
large hole to receive the Spinals Medulla.. The Bo- 
dies of theie differ from thofe of the other Verte- 
bra in this refpect ; that whereas in thofe the lower 
part is always bigger, in thefe it is the lefs ; by 
which means the uppermoft is the biggeft, and the 
loweft the leaft, Their {maller holes which ferve 
for the ingrels and egrefs of the Veffels, differ alfo 
from thofe of the other, in that they ate not in 
their fides, but before and behind ; of which thofe 
before are much the larger. As for their Proceffes, 
the Oblique can hardly be difcerned, except in the 
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ted, that all {eem but one, The bine rae a ine 
are like thofe of the Loins, bur lefs- and fill the 
lower the leffer ; infomuch that the loweft hath no 
Procefs, but only a round Protuberance ‘ 

SAFFRON of Gold. See Aurum Pinned 
i SAFFRON of Steel, or Mars, See Crocus Mar? 
1s. j 
SAGITTA, a Conftellation in the 
sant te confifting a Stars, ee ne 

ITTA, in Botany, fignifies the upper par 
of any {mall Twig, Cyon, ss Graft of a ee , 

SAGITTA, in Mathematicks, is the fame as the 
Verfed Sine of any Ark, and is fo called by fome 
Writers, becaufe tis like a Darr or. Arrow ftanding 
on the Chord of the Ark. See Verfed Sine, 

SAGITTALIS Sueura, or Veruculata, is that Sue 
ture of the Scull, which begins at the Coronal Su- 
ture, and ends in the Lambdoidal Suture. 

SAGITTARIUS, is the Ninth, in the Ordet of 
the 12 Signs of the Zodiack. 

To SAIGNER 4 Atoat, isto drain the Water by 
Subterraneous Conveyances, to the end that Hure 
dies laden with Earth, or a Bridge of Bulruthes, 
may be afterward laid upon the Mud that remains. 
and the Paffage thereby confolidated, : 

SAIL: Every Yard ina Ship hath its proper 
Sail coir, and it takes its Name from the Yard: 
As the Main-fail, is that which belongs to thé 
Main-yard: The Fore-top Sail, is that which be- 
longs to the Forestop-maft Yard, &c. Head Sails 
are fuch as belong to the Fore-ma/t and Bolt/prie : 
Thefe are ufed to keep a Ship from the Wind, and 
to flat her, After Sails, as the Main-maft and 
Miffen Sails do keep a Ship to the Wind, 

Few Ships can fteer on a quarter Wind with one 
Sail, but require a Head Sail and an After Sail 
both, one to countermand the other: Tho’ fome 
Ships can Steer with their Main-top Sail only. 

The Miffen Sail is cut by the Leech twice as 
deep as the Maftis long, fromthe Hounds to the 
Deck: And the Sprit-Sail is 3 of the Depth of the 
Fore-Sail, 

SAILING. See Plain, and Mercator’s Sailing. 

SAKER, a fort of Cannon, is either Extraordi- 
nary, Ordinary, or leaft Size, 

SAKER Extraordinary, is 4 Inches Diameter at 
the Bore, 1800 Pound Weight, 10 Foot long, its 
Load 5 Pounds, Shot 3 Inches Diameter, and 
fomething more than 7 Pound 4 Weighr; its level 
Range is 163 Paces, 

SAKER Ordinary, is a fize lefler, 3 Inches and 
3 Bore, 9 Foot long, 1500 weight, its Charge 4 
Pounds of Powder, Bullets Diameter 3 Inches 2, 
Weight 6 Pounds; level Range 160 Paces. 

SAKER the leaft Size, is3 Inches + Diameter at 
the Bore 1400 Pound weight, 8 Foot long, its 
Load near 3 Pound 4, Shot 4 Pound 3 weight, 
and 3 Inches 7 Diameter, . 

SALAMANDERS Blood, is a-foolith Term that 
the Chymifts give to the red Vapours, which in Di- 
ftillation of Spirit of Nitre, towards the latter end, 
do fill rhe Receiver with ted Clouds ; they are the 
moft fix'dand ftrongeft part of the Spirit ; and no= 
thing but Nitre yieldsa red Vapour in Diftilla- 
tion, 

SAL Armoniach; is either Natural; which is 
found in fome Parts of Africa, near the Line ; or 
Artificial, which is made thus. 

Five parts of Urine, one of Sea Salt, or Sa/Gem- 
me, and half anone of Chimney Soot are boiled 
toge- 
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together into a Mafs, which Mats, being after 
this put into a fubliming Pots, over a gradual Fire, 
it {ublimes into the Form of that Salt, which 
js the common Sal Armoniack, It is purified by 
Diffolution in Water, Evaporation, Gc, As other 
Salts. : 

Equal Parts of this Salt, and common Salt de- 
crepitated, are mingled, and then the Armoniack 
is {ublimed from the Mats, which is called, Flowers 
of Sal Armoniack, If inftead of Sea Salt, you 


fhould ule Filings of Steel, the Flowers would be} 


yellow, andthey are a little more penetrating than 
the former. 

SAL Circulatus Paracelfi, the fame with the Al- 
kaheft. 

SAL Polychreftum, isa Preparation of Salt-petre 
made by burning equal Parts of it with Sulphur in 
a Crucible, whereby “cis deprived of its Volatile 
Parts, 

They give it this Name from the Greek monu yen: 
sG, as being good for many Ules, Tho ‘tis in- 
deed no very good Medicine, and unlels it be very 
white, ought not to be ufed. 

They give ic asa Purge, from half a Dram to 
fix Drams ; but there are fomany other good Pur- 
gative Medicines, that there is no need of ufing 
tbis, < 

SAL Prunella, is only purified Salt-petre, having 
fome of itsmoft Volatile Parts feparated from it, 
by burning upon it when melted in a Crucible over 
the Fire, about a 3oth partof its weight of Flour 
of Brimftone, ’Tis given to cool and provoke U- 
rine in Fevers and Quinfies ; but Salt-petre purifi- 


terre hereditas perveniat, &c. was an ancient Law 
made by Pharamond King of the Franks ; part of 
which feems to have been borrowed by our Henry 
the Firft, in compiling his Laws, as cap, 89. Qué 
hoc fecerit fecundum Legem Salicam moriatur, 
SALIVA, or Spittle, is a Liquor feparated by 
proper Ducts (which they call the Dudtus Saliva- 
les) from the Glands of the Mouth, as the Paro- 
cides, the Glandyle Nuétiane, the Maxillaros, the 
Sublinguales. 
’Tis probable that the Origin of the Saliva, is 
from the Arterious Blood ; for asthe Arteries pour 


Nutritious Blood into all other parts, fo they do 
into the Glands alfo; part of which they conyert 
into the own Nourifhment, part is returned by 
the Veins in the circulation, and part (viz. of 
what is ferous) they feparate, and beftowing a 
fubacid quality thereupon, make Saliva (or Spit- 
tle) of it, 
To the Compofition whereof (if not for the Se- 
paration of it) fome think a Nervous Juice is con- 
tributed, the rather becaufe larger and more nu. 
merous Twigs of Nerves are communicated to the 
Glands, than to more other parts, which yet 
have a more exquifite fenfe than rhefe. 

But in refutation of this Opinion, the aboves 
mentioned Dr. Nuck alledges this Experiment. 

That if the Nerve that rung to any Gland, be 
either hard tied or cut in funder, yet the Secretion 
of the Saliva will not thereupon ceafe, but will on- 
ly proceed more flowly ; which flownefs may be 
attributed not to the want of any conftitutive Prin- 


ciple of the Saliva, {o much as to the want of that 


ed three or four Times, is cettainly.a much better|Motionin the Gland (thar to be fare depends as 
Medicine ; for this burning of Sulphur upon it,/ well upon the Nerves as upon the Pulfation of the 
carries off a good part of the fine and volatile|Artery) whichis neceffary for the quicker difpatch 


Parts, and inftead of opening it, renders it more of the Sa/iva, through or out of the Gland, 


fix'd. 

They often adulterate Sa/ Prunel/e with Alum, 
bur you may diftinguith ic by its over whitenefs, 
and glittering too much. This is fometimes cal- 
led, Lapis Prunelle and Chryftal Mineral. 

SAL Volatile Oleofum, or an Aromatick Volatile 
Salt is made, by putting to every Ounce of Vola- 
tile Salt of Sal Armoniack diftilled ‘with Salt of 
Tartar, and dulcified with Spiritof Wine, about a 
Dram and an half of fome Aromatick Oil or Bf- 
fence, drawn from one or more noble odoriferous 
Vegetables ; as Cinnamon, Cloves, Rofemary, 
Balm, €c. and after the Spirit and Oil are well 
{tirred and incorporated together, the Volatile Salt 
and Spirit is drawn off ina Cucurbit, 

Some mingle all together, viz. the Sal Armoni- 
ack, Sal Tartari, Spitit of Wine, and the Powder 
of Cinnamon, Cloves, €9c. at firft, and then diftill 
off the Volatile Salt and Spirit all aronce; but the 
former is the beft way. 

The Sal Volatile Olefeum, is a well known and 
noble Medicine ; "twas firft invented by Silvius de 
la Boe: "Tis a great Cephalick and Cordial, and 
is muchbeyond-any of the Volaril Parts that are 
nor Aromatized, 

SALIANT Augie, a Term in Fortification, See 
Angle, 

SALIENT, the Term in Heraldry for a Lion in 


a leaping Pofture, and ftanding fo that his right 


Fore-foot is in the Dexter chief Point, and his hin- 


der left Foot in rhe Sinifter bafe Point of the Ef 
cutcheon,by which ‘tis diftinguifhed from Rampant. 
SALIQUE ' Law, De terraSalica nulla portio-He- 


The manner of the Secretion of the Saliva, is 
like that of the Liquor of all other Glands, and 
proceeds from the Conformity of rhe Particles of 
the Liquor to the Pores in the Gland, or the 
Mouths of the Excretory Veffel. 

After its Separation, its Motion into and along 
the Salival Ducts is much farthered by the Mufcu- 
lar Motion of each part refpectively. 

Now the Saliva is not to be reputed a meer Ex- 
crement, for it is believed by all Modern Anato- 
mifts, that it ferves for the farthering of the Fer- 
mentation of Meats in the Stomach, if it be not 
the main Ferment of it. 

That it has a fermentative Quality Diemerbroeck 
proves by this Experiment: That if a piece of 
white Bread be chewed and moiften’d with much 
Spittle, and then be mixed with Wheat-pafte kneed- 
ed with warm Water, ict will make it ferment, 

Dr. Nuck thinks it an Univerfal Ferment for 
Meats and Drinks, partaking of Divers Qualities 
(or Particles) but of none in any exceffive Degree, 
Thatitis Acid he demonftrates by this familiar Ob- 
fervation, 

“* That if when Milk is a boiling, one take a 
“ Spoonful totafte of, and then prefently whilft it 
“© is moift with the Sa/joa, put it into the Milka- 
“¢ gain (ftill a boiling) the Milk will break as if 
“* fome Acid Liquor were mixed with it. 

That it is endued with a Volatile Salt, hethinks 
is evident from its curing the Itch, Tetters, &c. 
That Oleous Particles are mixed with the acid, he 
fuppofes muft be concluded from its killing Quick- 
filver: And whereas it ufually becomes frothy in 


veditatis mulicri veniat, fed ad virilem Sexum tora\the Mouth, upon its being agitated by the a 
) 


Rada Snes itl esi 
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ofthe Mutcles of the Tongue, and thole which|{will appear white Chryftals: Takethem our, and 
move: the lower Jaw, and chat be chinks proceeds! evaporate again as before, and fer the Veffel to ool 


- fromvits being endued with a Lixivial Salt and Spi-|to gain, the reft of the Sale ; Continue this till you 


ritous Oleous and acid Particles, (while the Vo-|have gotten,all ; then dry the Chryftals in the Sun; 


‘latile Spirit vanifhes.) 
- SALIVATION, isan Evacuation of: Spittle by 


and keep themina Gla{s, *Tis chiefly ufed out- 
wardly for Difeales of the Skin ; but fometimes ‘tig 


Salivating Medicines, of which fort principally are| giveninwardly, from two to four Grainsat a Dole 


Mercurial Preparations. 
SALLY, in the Art of War, isthe Term for the 
iffuing out of the Befieged from: their Works, and 


in Quinfies, Se, 
SALT of Steel. See Vitriol of Mars; 
SALT of Sulpbar, a Preparation in Chymiftry; 


fallifig upon the Befiegers to cut them off, and to improperly fo called, fince it is only a Sal Polychre- 


deftroy their Works, 


fium impregnated with Spirit of Sulphur, and then 


SALT, the firft of the three Hypoftatical, burthe| reduced to an Acid Salt by Evaporation of all 


third of the five Chymical Principles: Its two Effen-| the Moifture. 


tial Properties feem to be, Diffolubilicy in Water, 
and a pretty Pungent Sapor, being an active incom. 
buftible Subftance ; they fay. it gives all Bodies 
their Confiftence, and preferves them from Corrup- 
tion, and occafions all the Variety of Tatts, 

There are three Kinds of Salts: Fix'd Volatile, 
and Effentzal, 


Some fay this is a great Febrifuge; 

SALT of Tartar, is made either by powdering 
what remainsin the Retort after the Diftillation of 
Tartar ; or elfe by calcining bruifed Tartar wrap- 
ed up in a Paper, till it turn white. Either of thefe 
muft havea great deal of hot Water poured upon 
them to make a Lixivium, then the Liquor is fil- 
trated. and evaporated in a Sand-hear, till the 


The Fix’d Sale is thus drawn: The Matter is| Fix’d Salt remain arthe bottom of the Veflel. This 


firft. calcined, and then the Afhes are boiled in ajis the Alkali, or Fyx’d Sale of Tartar. It ic be ex- 
good deal of Water, that the Salt may be the bet-| pofed to the Air a few Days in an open Veffel ina 
ter diffolved:-After this the Solution is filtrated,|Cellar, or fome fuch moift place, it will melt or 
and all rhe Moiftute evaporated, and then the Salt}run into a Liquor ; and this the Chymifts call Oyl 
remains in a dry form at the bottom of the Veffel.J of Tartar per Deliquum: 

This Fix’d Salt {o drawn, ‘is called a Lixivious| SALTIER, the Name of one of the Ordina- 
Salt, becaufe a kind of Lixivinm, or Lye, was|tiesin Heraldry, of the Formof St. Andrew's Crofs, 


made of the Athes of the Body calcined. 
Volatile Salt, is that which is drawn from the 


. Bodies or Parts (chiefly) of Animals, and from 


fome fermented, or rather putrified parts of Vege- 
tables: Iprifes quick and eafily, and is the moft 
Volatile of any Bodies fo called. 


The Effential Salt is drawn from the Juice of 


Plants by Chryftallization : How, fee E/fential Salt. 


Mr, Boyle reckons. three other Kinds of Salts, 


They tell you,thatanciently *was 
the Higure of an Engine, which 
being ftuck tull of Pins, was ofed 
in the Scaling of the Walls of a 
Befieged Place, 
Pearl a Saltier Ruby, the Coat 
of my Lord Mack/esfield, 
The Sualtier is often counter2 
changed with the Field, and fome- 


viz. Acid, Urinous, and Lixiviare: Seethofe Words,| times quartetly quartered, &c. 


And he difcovers whether any Liquor contains an 


SALVA guardia, isa Security given by the King 


Acid Salt, or no, by dropping {ome of ir on Sy-|to a Stranger, fearing the Violence of {ome of his 
rup of Violets; for then it will turmitred ; but ifjSubjects, for fecking his Right by Courle of 


it turn itgreen, it is either of an Urinous or Lixi-\|Law. 


wiate Nature; To diftinguifh which, he drops 


SALVATELLA, is that Véin which from the 


fome of it into a Solution of Sublimate made in! Veins of the Arm is terminated in the little Fin- 
common Water } then if a whice or milky colour ger. 


_ be prodatced, he concludesit ro belong tothe Tribe 


SANATIVE Wters,arethe Mineral Waters of 


“of .Urinous Salts; but if it produce a yellow or,any kind, fuch as the Chalibiate ones of Tunbridge, 
orange colour, he judges it to be of a Lixiviate)the Vitriolick ones of Epfom, &c. 


Nature. 


SANDARACHA, is by fome Chymifts the 


SALT Common, its Spirit how drawn, fee Spi-|Term for red Arfenick; ‘tis called alfo Realgal. 


rit of Sale. 


SANGUIFICATION, is the turning of the 


Mr. Boyle proves this Principle producible by ;Chyle into Blood ; which is performed in all the 


Art, as well as other. 
ult, p. Vs 


SAT ef Saturn, Saccharum Saturni, or Sugar|ver, e. 


of Lead, is the Body of that Metal opened and redu- 
ced to the Form of a Salt by diftilled Vinegar. 


See Sceptical Chymift, Part: 


parts of the Body, and not as the Ancients imagi- 
ned in fome particular parts, as. the Heart, Lix 


SANGUINE, the Heralds terin for the Colour 
ufually called Murry, being made of Lake, witha 


Thus any of the Calxes of Lead, as fuppole Ce-| little Spani/b Brown ; ‘tis reprefented in Engraving 


rufe, is powdered, and diftilled Vinegar is poured 
upon it to four Fingers heightabove the Matter, an 
Ebullition will follow, but without fenfible heat it 


_ muftbe digefted in a Sand-heat, twoor three Days, 


and ftirred often: Then pour off the Liquor by 
Inclination, and digeft more diftilled Vinegar with 
the Ceruje, and more after that till you bave dif- 
folved about half the Matter, mix all the Impreg- 


nations together in an Earthen. or Glafs Veffel ; 


evaporate the Matter in a Sand-heat, till a {mall 


by Hatches like Purpure: "Tis moftly ufed in the 


Coats of Knights of the Bath, When ’tis born by 
Nobles, ’tis call’d Sardonyx ; and in the Coats of 
Soveraign Princes they call it Dragon’s Tazl. 


SANIES, is a thick and bloody Pus or Matters 


iffuing out of a Wound or Sore. 


SAPH ANA, is the Vein of the Leg, or Crural 


Vein, it goes down under the Skin of the Thigh 
and Leg, accompanied with a Nerve which lofes. 
it felf at the inner Ankle ; it turns towards the up- 


Skin or Pellicle, begin to arife upon the Surface ,)per part of the Foor, where it gives feveral Bran- 


after which, place the Veffel in a cool place, there} ches, of which fome go to the great Toe. 


SAPHA 


SAPHATUM, is a dry Scurf in the Head. See 
Achor. Blanchard, - 

SAPONEA, is a Lambative made of Almonds. 
Blanchard. = 

SAPORIFICK Particles, are fach as by their 
Aion on the Tongue occafion that Senfation which 
we call Tafte or Sapor. The manner of which, 
fee in Tafte. 4 

SAPOROUS, are fuch Bodies as ate capable of 
yielding fome kind of Tafte when touch’d with 
our Tongue ; but thofe chat afford no Tafte, are 
called Infipid. 

SAPP in Fortification, formerly fignified the 
undermining, ot deep digging with Pick-axe and 
Shovel at the Foot of a Werk to overthrow It 
without Gun-powder: Now it is ufed to fignifie 
a deep Trench carried far into the Ground, and 
defcending by Steps from top’ to bottom; fo that 
ir covers the Men fideways 3 and to fave them 
from danger on the top, they ufe to lay a-crofs it 
Maadriers, that is, thick Planks ; or Clugs, that is, 
Branches of Trees clofe bound together, and then, 
they throw Eafth ovet all, to fecure them from 
Fire. When 4 Covert-way is well defended by 
Musketiers, the Befiegers muft make their way 
down into it by Sappe. 

SARCOCELE, is a kind of Rupture, which 
conGifts in a flethy Excrefcence of the Tefticles, 
Blanchard, “ 
, SARCOLPIPLOCELE, a flefhly Rupture, or 
Protuberancy of the Omentum, either about the 
Navel, or inthe Cods, - 
“SARCOMA, isa flethy Exerefcence in the No- 
ftrils, and chiefly in the loweft part of the Nofe, 
where it is flefhy, without any fhape, but like the 
proud Flefh of an Ulcer, Blanchard. 


i 


SARCOMPHALUM,, isa flefhy Excrelcence of 
es which fill 


the Navel. Blanchard. 
SARCOTICKS, are thofe Medicin 


re eg ey et 


up Woundswith Flefh, fuch as by their moderaté 
Heats, and cleanfing Qualities keep Wounds and 
Ulcers free from: Filth, and preferve the Natural © 
‘Femper of the Parts, fo that the Aliment eafily 
fupplies the Solution of the Parts, Blanchard. 
SARDONIAN, or Sardonick Laughter, is an 
Involuntary Laughter, or rather a Convulfive Di- 
ftortion of the Mofcles of the Mouth, in which the 
Patient appears to’ Laugh. 

SARPEDO. — See Lichen, 

SARRASIN, in Fortification, isa kind of Port- 
cullice, otherwife called a Herfe, which is hung 
with a Cord over the Gate of a Town, or For- 
rrefs, and let falkin cafe of a Surprize. 
SARTORIJUS, a Maufcle of the Leg, which 
receives this Denomination from the Ule Taylors 
make of it, in bringing one Leg and Thigh over 
the other, to fie crofs-leg’d. Ir is alfo called Lon- 
giffimus Fenwris, it exceeding the reft of the Mu- 
cles of that Part in length ; and Fafcialis from its 
pafling over the Mutcles of the Thigh and Leg like 
a Swathe. Iv arifeth {harp and flefhy from the fore- 
partof the Spine of the Os Ilium, clote by the Mem~ 
branofus, and de(cending obliquely inwards above 
the Mu/fculus Reéus, and Vaftus Internus, and over 
part of the Tibiceps, of an equal breadth or Thick- 
nefs, meets with the Gracialis below the middle of 
the Thigh internally, and de(cending with it be» 
comes Tendinous in its Paflage over the Internal 
and Inferior Head" of the Thigh-bone, (under a 
frit Inclofure of the Faftia Lata) and is inferted 
four Fingers breadth below the fuperior part of the 
Tibia incernally : Its Ule is declared above, 
SATELLITE Inftrument of Mr. Romer, Ma- 
thematician to the French King, as-its Defcription - 
was fent ina Letterto Mr, Flamffead, A. D. 1679. 
and fince publifhed in the Artificial Clock: maker, im 
the Figure annexed. 
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ABand CD, reprefenr the Upptr and Lower 
Plates of the Inftrument, 
KL, is an Axis or Spindle on which 4 Wheels 


are fixed, and which turn round with it, and |” 


with the Hand L; once in 7 Days, 

EFGH, are Sockets or hollow Arbors of 4 
Wheels running concentrically, or one within 
another, 

The hollow Arbor H, carrieth round the Firf 
Satellite p, and belongeth to the Wheel 
or Pinion 22, which is driven by the fixed 
Wheel 87. 
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The hollow Arbor G, catrieth round the Se= 
cond Satellite s, and belongeth to the 


Wheel 32, which is driven by the Wheel 


63. 

And the like of the ArborsF and E. 

Within all thefe hollow Arbors is another fixed 
one included ; on the top of which, isa Ball. 


et Fupiter ; round 


(7) reprefenting the Plan 
t reprefented by the 


which the Satellites move, 
little Balls p s¢ 4. 


This 


S AVE 
' This SateHite Inftrument may be added to a 
Warch, by caufing the great Wheel, or Dial-Wheel, 
to drive round the Arbor KL, once in 7 Days. 
And this Inftrument’ may be of good ufe both 
at Sea and Land, to affift in finding the Longitude 
by Fupiter’s Satellities; partly by giving notice 
when an approaching Eclipfe ts, that we may be 
ready with a Telefcope to obferve it ; and partly 


when any Eclipfe happeneth, to fhew which Sare/- | 
Moons or Planets moving round about the Body of 


#éte it is that is Eclipfed, which is difficult to be 
feen in the Heavens; and partly to fupply the 
place of Tables, or Calculations of the Satellite 
Eclipfes, which it may do for a little while, tho’ 
it muft not be long trufted to. 


The Diftances of thefe Satellites, 


thofe Planets who are continually, 


the Sun. 


from the Body of Jupiter, 


S AE 


SATELLITES, by Aftronomers, 


are taken for 
fe as it’ were. 
waiting upon, or revolving abour other Planets - 
as the Moon may be called the. Satellite of the 
Earth ; and the reft of the Planets, Satellites of 

rn. But the Word is chiefly ufed for‘ the 
‘new Difcovered fimall Planets, which make their 


| Revolution about Saturn and Jupiter, 


SATELLITES of Fupiter, are four {maller 


Fupiter, asthe Moon doth round our Earth. They 


were firft difcovered by Galileus, by the help of 


the Telefcope. 


are as follows ; from 


the Obfervations of 

. I 2 3 4 
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The Periodical Times are: Of the 


Days. Houts. Min, 
Firft 1! 28agoogge wes 
Second 3 13 17 io 
Third 7 2 sin 39 Soniye 
Fourth 16 18 Shits? 


Mr. Flamftead in Philofoph. Tranfatt. N. 154. 
fays, That when Jupiter isin a Quartile of the 
Sun, the Diftance of the firft Satellite from his next 
Limb when it falls into his Shadow, and is Eclip- 
fed, is orie Semi-diameter, of Jupiter; of the fe- 
cond, two, or a whole Diameter nearly ; of the 
third, thtee ; of the fourth, five of his Semi-diame- 
zers, or fomething better, when the Parrallax of 
the Orb is greateft. But thefe Quantities diminifh 
gradually as he ete the Conjunction or 
Oppofition of the Sun fomewhat nearly, bat nor 
exactly in'the Proportion of Sines. 

SATELLITES of Saturn. Anno. 1684, in the 
Month of March, Mr. Caffini, by the help of ex- 
cellent Obje& Glaffes, of 7°, 90, 100, 136, 155, 
and of 220 Feet, difcovered the two innérmoft ; 
(that is, the *firft and fecond) Satellites of Sa- 
turn, 


The Firft Satellite he obferved to be never di- 
ftant ftom Saturn's Ring, above ; of the appa- 
rent length of the fame Ring : And it was found 
to make one Revolution about Saturn, in 1 Day, 
21 Houts, and’ 19 Minutes; making two Con- 
junctions with Saturn, in lefs than two Days; one 
in the upper part of his Orb, and the other in the 
lower part: Iv is diftant from the Centre of Sz- 
turn 4 < of Saturn's Semi-diameters. 


The Second: Satellite of Sututn, was obferved 


but of the length of his Ring diftanr therefrom, 


Vid. Newton's Princip. pag. 403: 


making his Revolution about him in two Days) 
17 Houts, and 43 Mirutes. This is diftant from 
the Centre of Saturn, 5 4 Semi-diameters of that 
Plariet. 


From a great number of ¢hoice Obfervations 
be concluded, That the Proportion of the Digref- 
fion of the Second to that of the Firft, counting 
both from the Centre of Saturn, is as 22 to 17: 

And the time wherein the Second Satellite makes 
its Revolution, is to the time wherein the firft 
makes its, as 24% to 17. 


The Third is diftant from Sturn, 8 of his Semi- 
diameters, and revolves round him in almoft 4 7 
Days. 


The Fourth, or Hugenian Satellite, as ‘tis called, 
becaufe difcovered firft by Mr. Hugens, revolves 


‘round Saturn, in about 16 Days, and is: diftant 


from his Centre about 18 Semi-diameters.of Sa 
turn. 


The Fifth Satellite of Saturn, isdiftant from his 
Centre 54 Semi-diameters of Saturn; and revalyes 
round him in 79 = Days. The greateft diftance 


| between this Satellite, and the precedent, made 


Mr. Hugens fufpect there may be a’ Sixth between. 
thefe two; or elfe thar this Fifth may have orher 


Satellites moving round him. 


4Q Mr. Hal, 


SP AAT: 
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Mr. Halley, in Philofoph. Tranfat. N. 145. gives | be fome unknown way of communicating Heat to 


a Correction of the Theory of the Motion of the 
Hugenian, or Fourth Satellite of Saturn, and makes 
the True Time of its Period to be 15 Days, 22 Hours, 
41 Minutes, 6 Seconds 5 ‘ts Diurnal Motion, to be 
22 Degrees, 34 Minutes, 38 Seconds, 18 Thirds. 
And the Diftance of this Satellite from the Centre 
of Saturn, to be about 4 Diameters of the Ring, oF 
9 of the Globe ; and the place where it moves, to 
differ litcle or nothing from that of the Ring ; that 
is to fay, interfecting the Orb of Saturn with an 
Angle 23 + Degrees, fo as to be nearly Parallel to 
the Earths Equator. 


The Periodical Times of the Satellites of Saturn, 4c- 
cording to Mr. Caflini, are of the 


Days: Hours. Minutes. 
Firft I 2, 19 
Second. 2 17 43 
Third 4 12 27 
Fourth 5 23 15 
Fitth 79 22 ©0 


SATURN: The Proportion of the Body of 


Saturn to out Earth is about 30 to I. 

The Periodical Time of Saturn’s Revolution a- 
bout the Sun, is in the {pace of 30 Years or §0950° 
Days. 

The Semi-diameter of Saturn's Orbit, is almoft 
ten times as big as that of the Magnus Orbis, and 
therefore is of Englith Miles 946969690. 

According to Mr. Caffini, Saturn's greateft Di- 
ftance from the Earth is 244330, his mean Di- 
{tance 210000, and his leaft Diftance 17567° Se- 
mi-diameters of the Earth. 

Mr. Hugens found. the Inclination of the Ring 
‘of Saturn to the Ecliptick, to be an Angle of 31 
Degrees. 

Mr. Azout afferts, That the remote Diftance of 
Saturn from the Sux doth not hinder, but that there 
is Light enough to fee clear there, and more than 
in our Earth in Cloudy Weather. 

In an Obfervation which Caffint made Fune 19 
1692, of a precife Conjuction between a Fixt 
Star, and one of Saturn’s Satellities, he faith, 
Thar with his 39 Poot Glafs, he could plainly fee 
the Shadow of Saturn's Globe to be in part oval 
upon the hinder part of his Ring. The Diameter 
of Saturn ar the time of this Obfervation, appear- 
ed to be 45 Seconds. 

The Diameter of Saturn to that of his Ring is 
as 4 to 9. 

And the Diameter of the Ring feen’ from the 
Sun, would be but 50”. and therefore the Diame- 
ter of Saturn {een from thence would be but 
11. as Mr. Flamftead found by meafuring it. But 
Mr: Newton thinks it ought rather to be accounted 
but as’ro”..or 9". becaufe he fuppofes the Globe 
of Saturn to be a little dilated by the ynequal Re- 
frangibiliry of Light. 

Capt. Halley, in his Preface to the Catalogue of 
the Southern Stars, fays, He found Saturz to move 
“ee than. the Aftronomical Tables: reprefent 

im. f <n 
Thé Diftance of Saturn from the Sun, is about 


‘eo times'as great as that of our Earth from him 3} 


and therefore that Planet will not have above the 
footh part of the Influence of the Sun which we 
have ; and confequently cannot: be Habitable by 
fych Creatures as live on our Globe, unlefs there 


him. t 

Dr. Gregory, in his Aftronomy, makes the Semi- 
diameter of the Ring of Satu to that of the Pla- 
net, as 2 to 1. and the Interftice between the Pla- 
net and the Ring, is the Breadth of the Ring. ri 

How the Ring of Saturn willappear in all parts 
of the Orbit of the Planet, to an Eye placed at the 
Sun, or at the Earth, the fame Learned Aftrono- 
mer fhewsin his Ajtron. Phy. €3 Geometr. Lib. LV. 
Prop. 69, 7% 

If an Eye were placed in Saturn, the Diameter 
of the Sun would appear ro times lefs than it doth 
to us almoft ; and confequently, his Disk, Lighc 
and Heat will be there 90 times lefs, Saturn's Year 
is almoft 30 of ours, but the length of his Day is 
yet uncertain, becaufe the time of his Revolution 
round his Axis is not yet known: But Mr. Hagens 
judges they are not longer than the Days in Fupiter. 
That great Aftronomer fuppofeth the Axis of Sa- 
turn to be perpendicular to the Plane of his Ring, 
arid of the Orbites of the Satellites: If fo, ther 
there will be the fame Pofition of the Equator and 
Poles, (as to the Fixt Stars) as there is in out 
Earth: The fame Pole Starand the Fixr Stars wilk 
appear to Rife and Set after the fame manner, it 
the fame Latitudes. There is a vaft Inequality in 
the Length of the Day in feveral parts of this Pla- 
net ; and as greata diverfity of Summer and Win- 
ter; which depends on the Quantity of the Incli- 
nation of the Plane of the Equator, to the Plane of 
the Orbit of Saturn round the Sun ; which Hugens 
makes to be 31 Degr. which is almoft ; more than 
in our Barth ; where yet the differences and va- 
riety of Seafons and Weather are very fenfible. 
For in Saturn, in the Latitude of 50 Degr. the 
longeft Day will have no Night at all, and the 
longeft Night will have no Day. And the two 
Frigid Zones will be each of them 62 gr. broad, at 
leaft rotimes as large as the whole Surface of our 
Earth. The Eyethus placed, will be able to dif 
‘cern none of the Planets but Fupiter, which wil 
appear always to accompany the Sun, and never 
ro be from him above 37 gr. The Parallaxof the 
Sun in Saturn, isbut 9", and therefore Infenfible ; 
but the Parallaxes of all his Moons or Satellites, 
are very confiderable, and therefore their Diftan- 
ces from him will be eafily computable. 

But what an Bye placed in Saturn would moft 
admire, isthe Ring of that Planet ; the only thing 
of that nature that is difcovered in’any of the Pla~ 
nets. Tho. Kepler in his Epitome Aftron, Copernic. 
Lib. 4. p. 586, and after him Capt. Hailey in his 
Enquiry into the Caufes of Variation of the Nee- 
dies. Variation, Phil. Tranf. N. 195, do fuppofe 
our Earth may be compofed of feveral Orufts or 
Shells one within’another, and concentrical to each 
other. And if fo, then tis poffible the Ring of Sa- 
turn may be the Fragmentor remaining Ruins of 
his formerly exterior Shell, the reft of which is 
broken-and fallen down upon the Body of the Pla- 
ner, And if Saturn ever had fucha Shelk round. 
it, its Diameter would then have appeared. as big 
to:an Eye ar-the Sun, as that of Fupster dothnow, 
‘when feen from thence. 

Since the outward Margin of theRingis diftant 
from Satern 2 x of Saturn's Semi-diameter, this can- 
not be {een atthe diftance of 64 Degr. from: Sa- 
turn's Equator (in whofe Plane the Ring is placed.) 
Therefore a Spectator placed ina Latimude higher 
than that, can never fee the Ringat all; fo ipa 

there 
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there isa Zone of almoft 53° broad towards either 
Pole, to whom this famous Ring can never appear. 
And as the Spectator fhall move neater the Pole, 
firft one, then the fecond Satellite, next the third 
and fourth ; and when he is come within one De- 
gree of the Pole, even the fifth Satellite cannot be 
feen, unlefs by Refraction ; and in the Winter-time, 
neither Sun, Moon, nor any Planet, will be there 
vifible, unlefs perhaps a Comet: ; sible 

If the Eye be fuppofed to be placed in the Equa- 
tor of Saturn, ot in the Zone nearly adjoining, it 
can never {ee thofe Stars that are ifi or very near 
the Equator, nor any one of the Satellites; becaufe 
the Ring will always hide them ; and then at the 
Eqninoxes it cannot fee the Sun ; and if it were 
any where elfe placed, it could not then fee the 
Ring; becaufe neither of its Faces will then ap- 
pear illuminated by the Sun. 

The breadth of this Ring ‘tis hard to determine 


from our Earth, becaufe its Thicknefs is fo {mall : 


But Mr. Hugens makes it to be about fix hundred 


German Miles. *e 
For one half of Saturn's Year, (v#%..15 Years 


‘of ours) only one Face of the Ring will be en- 


lightned by the Sun: Whence the Inhabitants 
which may be fuppofed to live in that Hemifphere, 
to which this Face of the Ring is turned, or to 
whom it is Summer, will fee that part of the Ring 
which is above their Horizon, fhining faintly by 
Day, (as our Moon doth when the Sun is above 
our Horizon) but brighter and ftronger by Night, 


-as our Moon doth in the Sun’s abfence: And af- 


rer Sun-fet, the Eaftern part of this enlightened 
‘Arch will fall within the Shadow of Saturn; which 


“Shade will afcend as Night comes on, and at 
Midnight will be at the higheft; and then will 


defcend again towards the Wefterm part of the 
Ring, according as the Sun comes more and more 
to the Eaftward. 

This enlightened Ark will always thew how to 
defcribe a Meridian Line ; for a Plane perpendi- 
cular to the Horizon, and paffing thorough the 
Vertex of the Ark, will be in the true Meridian. 

To an Eye placed any where without, and at 
lefs than 52° diftance from the Equator, this en- 
lightened Ark of the Ring will appear Concave as 
well as Convex, like a kind of Furnace or Vault, 
rifing above the Horizon: But to an Eye or more 
than 52’, and Jefs than 64 Degrees diftant from the 
Equator, the hollow or concave Part will not be 
vifible; but there will appear a bricifh Body a- 
sifing as it were out of the Ground, and contigu- 
ous to the Horizon. 

For the other half of Saturn’s Year, while the 
Sun declines towards the depreffed Pole; or during 
the 15 Years Winter, the Ring will not be vifible, 
as having not that Face Illuminated which is ob- 
verted to the Spectator’s Eye ; but however will 
render it felf fenfible, by covering from the Sight, 
fuch Stars and Parts of the Heavens as are oppo- 

-fite to it, or apparently behind it. The fhade of 
‘the Ring alfo will be extended more and more to- 
“wards the nearer Pole; fo that ro an Eye placed 
any where within the aforefaid fpace, the Sun, 
when he attains fuch a certain Declination, will 
appear to be covered or eclipfed juft at Noon, and 
then ftrait to emerge out of the Shadow. The 
next Day, the like Phenomenon will happen, but 
the Eclipfe will begin fooner, and will be over la- 
ter: And thefe Meridian Eclipfes will daily en- 
creafe in their duration, until the middle of Win- 
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ter 5 and then they will decreafe again er 7 
till at laft they will come to one a Sree 
When the Sun returning from the Tropick : hath 
the fame Declination as he had when thefe Mere 
dional Eclipfes began. ‘ 

And this will happen, if any Eye be placed in 
any Latitude greater than 25 or 26 Degrees; but 
if in a Latitude lefs than this, when the Meridian 
Darknefs is of the greateft duration, the Sin will 
fuddenly appear juft in the Meridian, and then 
ftraitway will be Eclipfed again. The next Day. 
there will appear the like fort of Light, but it will 
laft longer; and this Meridian Light will grow 
{till longer and longer in duration, till Midwinter, 
and then (like the Darknefs above-mentioned ) it 
will be continually decreafing, until.ic quite dif 
appear. 

And from hence ‘tis plain, that there is the 
greateft difference between Summer and. Winter 
in the Globe of Saturn, of all the other Planets ; 
and this both on the account of the long duration 
of each, and the great declination of the Sun from 
the Equator; and alfo, by reafori.of. thefe Meri- 
dional Darkneffes in the Winter, arifing from the 
Rings .Eclipfing the Sun. Gregor: Afir. Ply. & 
Geom. Lib, 6. Prop. 6. p. 480. 

SAUSAGE, is a long piece of Cloth, the fides 
whereof are fewed in form of a Gut, as large as 
to contain a Tennis Ball. It is dipt in Pitch or 
Tar, and filled with Powder, on purpofe to ferve 
as a Train to fet Fire to Mines, Fougades, or 
Bomb-Chefts. Two of thefe Saufages are com- 
monly applied to every Mine, to the end thar if 
one fhould fail, the other may take effect. 

SAUCISSONS, are a fort of Faggots made of 
great Boughs of Trees bound together in the mid- 
dle and at both ends. Their ufe is much the fame 
with the Bavings or {mall Faggots, viz. to confoli- 
date the Way for Carriages, to make Traverfes 
or Parapets in Ditches full of Water, Ge. 

SAVER default, in Law, is Word for Word to 
excufe a Default in Court, comes afterwards and 
alledges a good Caufe why.he diddt, as Imprifon+ 
ment at, the fame time, or fuch like. 

SCALADOB, is the mounting of the Wall of a 
Fortify’d Town or Caftle, with Scaling Ladders: 

SCALE, in Mathematicks, fignifies any Mea- 
fures or Numbers which are commonly ufed ; or 
the degrees of any Ark of a Circle; ot of fuch 
Right Lines as are divided from thence ; fuch as 
Sines, Tangents, Chords, Secanti, &c. drawn or 
plotted down upon a Ruler, for ready Ufe and 
Practice in Geometrical or other Mathematical O- 
perations. The {everal kinds of which follow, as 


1. Scales of Equal Parts; of which that com- 
monly called, a Plane Scale, is made by drawing 
any Right Litie, as 2 x on Paper, Paftboard, &e. 
Then with a Pair of Dividing Compaffes run a- 
long 10, {mall Divifions from 4 to 45 and then fet- 
ting off the whole Divifion 4 4, as often as you 
pleafe, toward the Right-hand, 4s you fee 


be eee ie 2” el 
a ne 


For then may each of thefe great Divifions ré- 
prefent 10 Miles, as in a Scale of Miles ina Map 5 
and confequently each of the{maller Divifions one 
Mile: Or the diftance 2 6 may be an Inch, and 

4Q2 she 
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The Plain SCALE, (for Sea Ufes) has alfofer 
Or the larger Divifions may be Leagues at Sea, | thereon, the Seale of Chords, Natural Signs, Tan 
é&c. Or, in a word, this Scale may’ well enough | gents , Semi-tangents, Seconds, Rbumbs, Hours, 
feprefent any Meafures or Numbers whatfoever, | Leagues, and Longitudes ; with the Diagonal Scale 
whofe Parts are equal one to another. But this | on the back-fide, and fome orhers, according as 
is more accurately indeed done by a \f there is room.’* The way of deducing or gradu» 

ating all which from the equal, Divifions, or De- 
grees of the Circumference of a Circle, is, as in 
the following Scheme. - pil ise We 


the leffer Divifions will be réth parts of Inches: 


Diagonal Scale, qwhich the larger Divifions of 
are commonly of an Inch, ot of half an Inch 5 and 
are made upon eleven Lines, fo as to include ten 
equal Spaces (asin the Figure B) which are all 
cut at right Angles to the Tranfverfe Lines P R. 
Then P K being divided into 20 equal Parts, as 
alfo RL ; and from the Points of Divifion upon 
the Line P K, to thofe on the Line RL, are'ro 
Diagonals drawn; the rft beginning at P, and 
ending at the 1ft Divifion above R. The fecond 
beginning at the 1ft Divifion above P, and end- 
ing at the 2d above R, 3c. In fhort, they are all 
drawn from one Divifion lefs from P, to one Di- 
vifion moré from R. 


B So that every Diagonal, 
by that time it hath paffed 
from the firft Line to the 
: eleventh; is a whole, 10th 
4 part of an Inch farther di- 
: ftant from the’ Line PR, 
< than atthe Point upon the 
R firft Line whence it was 
drawn. And every one of 
© thefe Diagonals is divided 
into 10 equal Parts by the 
Parallel-line drawn along 
the Scale, and numbred on 
the Top from 1 to 9. Where- 
by ‘tis evident, that the In- 
terfection of any of thefe 
Parallel Lines numbred at 
the Top, with any Dzago- 
nal, is farther diftant from 
the Line P R than the Inter- 
fection of the Line next be- 
fore it, with the fame Dza- 
gonal, by 7s of 75, that is, 
by +is. Therefore yowmay 
by the Diagonal Scale, take | 
the 100 part of an Inch,’ 
or of half an Inch, very ex-; 
actly. 


ays 
(2) 
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Having defcribed thé Circle A F E go, and 
quartered it with two Diameters AE, F 90 at 


The Ute of thefe Scales, viz. of Equal Parts, or | Right Angles 
1 ° 


"the Diagonal, is chiefly, To lay down any Meafure | 
taken; or 4 Line being laid down, to find how much | sal by SAU ange ae y 
of the Meafure that Line containeth. | 1. Divide the Ark E 90 into 9 equal Parts, 
: and transfer the Divifions to the Right Line 

A E 90, and that will be a Line of Chords, 

~The way to do both which, is to reckon the | 

Unities from P towards R ; the Tens, from P to- } 

wards K; and the Hundreds, from 1, to 2, 3 »4, 

&c, of the great Divifions. Thus, for 432, count 

two_of the Parallel Lines downward, and then 

run your Eye forward to the Right-hand, till you 
come to the 3d Diagonal, as at 05 then the Com- | 
paffes on the Line, extended from a to 4, will re-’ 

prefent 432. 


2, Then Perpendicular to the Radius C E, e 
rect the Tangent E 70; then a Ruler laid 
over C, and the equal Divifions of the Ark 
E 90, gives E 70, the Tangent Line truly, 
divided. 


3. If thro’ the Divifions, 10, 20, 30, &c, on thé 
Ark E 90, then you draw Parallels to C 90, 
it will divide CE, {0 as to make it a Line of 
Sines. 


4, Setting 
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7 Setting one Foot of the Compafs in C, ex- | 


tend the other to the feveral Divifions on the 
Tangent Line E 70, and defcribe the Arches 
10,10; 20,203 30, 303 9c. and the Line 
V 90, will be a true Line of Secants. 


5. A Ruler from A, to the feveral Divifions of 
the Ark E 90, divides the Line C 90, into a 


Line of Semi-tangents. 


6. Divide the Ark EF, into eight equal Parts, 

and fetring one Foot in E, transfer the Divifi- 
ons of the Ark 1, 2 ,3, @c. to the Right 
Line E F, and it fhall be the Line of 
Rhumbs. . 


4, Divide F A, into fix equal Parts, and fet- 
ting ‘one -Foor in A, transfer them to the 
Strait Line FA, and thar’ will be a Line of 
Hours. 


8. Divide the Radius AC, into fix equal Parts, 

.. and thro’ each Divifion draw Lines Parallel 

to C903 thofe Lines will Divide the Qua- 

drant A 90, into fix unequal Parts, and thofe 

transfer'd into the Chord A 90, makes the 
Line of Longitudes. 


9. And the equal Divifions on the Radius A C, 
being fubdivided, is the Line of Leagues, or 
Line of equal Parts. 


eSCALE of the Gamut, or Mufical Scale, isa kind 
of Diagram, confifting of certain Lines and Spa- 
ces drawn to fhew the feveral Degrees, whereby 
a Natural or Artificial Voice or found may either 
afcend or defcend. 

The Name thereof is taken from the Greek Let- 
ter Gamma, which Guido Aretinus, who reduced 
the Greek Scale into this Form, plac’d at the bot- 
tom, to fignifie from whence it was derived ; fo 
that ever fince, this Scale or Gamut, hath been 


taken for the Ground-work or firft Foundation of 


all Mufick, both Vocal and Inftrumental. . 

But there were three different Scales in ufe a- 
mong the Ancients, which had their Denominati- 
ons from the three feveral forts of Mufick, v7z. 
The Diatonical, Chromatical, and Enharmonical. 
Which fee. 

SCALENI, are three Mufcles of the Thorax, 
fo called from their Figure, having three unequal 
Sides. 


41. Scalenus Primus, which arifes flefhly from the 
Fore-part of the fecond, third, and fourth Tranf- 
verfe Proceffes of the Vertebre of the Neck ; and 
defcending obliquely forwards, becomes Tendi- 
nous at its Infertion to the firft Rib: The Axil- 
lary Nerves pafs between this and the following 
Mufcles. Its Ufe is to draw the Superior Rib, to- 
gether with the reft, upwards in Infpiration. 


2. Scalenus Secundus, this {prings flefhly from the 
fecond, third, fourth, and fifth Tranfverfe Pro- 


ceffes of the Vertebre of the Neck, laterally, (like: 


the former) in its defcent, ic becomes thin and 
tendinous, marching over the firft Rib to its In- 
fertion in the fecond, and fometimes to the 
third. 
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3. Scalenus Tertius, this has) its beginning near 
the former, from the fame Tranfverfe Proceifes oF 
the Vertebre of the Neck; as,alfo from the fifth 
and fixth of thofe Proceffes,iand.is foon Inferred 


‘to the firft Rib. 


SCALENOUS Triangles; See Triangles, 
_SCAEPRUM,;; a Surgeon's Rafping and Scra- 
ping Iron, with which he {crapes:rotten Bones. 
SCAMILLI Impares, in Avchitecture, are cer- 


tain Blocks or Zocco’s. which ferve’to eleyate the 


reft of the Members of any Column or Statue, 
which was placed-before the Horizon, (3, ¢:). be- 
neath the Projectures of the Stylobata Cornices, and, 
other Saihies ; and will eafily be conceived by cons 
fidering the Pedeftals of Starutes, which do well 
reprefent them. , 

SCAMNUM. Hippocratis, Hippocrares’s Bench, 


is an Inftrument- of fix Ells;long: *Tis ufed in 


fetting of Bones., LoD rare 120 
SCANDALUM. Maguatum, in Law, .is the 

{pecial Name of a Wrong done'to.any- high Per- 

fonage of the Land, as Prelates,. Dukes, Earls, 


Barons, and other Nobles ;.as alfo,of the Chan- 
cellor, Treafurer; Clerk of the Privy-Seal, Srewe 
ard of the Houfe,. Juftice of.the. Bench, or other; 


and other great Officers of the.-Realm, by.falfe 
News or Meffages, whereby. Debates and Dif- 


cords betwixt them and, the Commons,,-or any: 


Scandal to their Perfons might .arife ; and hath 
given Name toa Writ granted to recover, Dae 


mage thereupon. 


SCAPHA feu Linter, is the Inner Rum of the 


ar. ; 
SCAPHOIDES, is the third Os Taf, in. the 
Foot; ‘tis joined to the Ancle-Bone, and the three 
hinder Bones. ’Tis called alfoOs Navzculare, from 
fome refemblance.it has to a Boat, a5 

SCAPULA, the Shoulder-blade, a broad. trian= 
gular Bone, with 3 Proceifes ; “tis very thin inthe 
middle, but grows thicker about the Proceffes.. 

SCAPULARIS, Externa and Interna, are twO 
little Veins fo called, of which the. former arifes 
from the Mutcles covering the Scapule; andthe 
latter, from the Mufcles which poffefs the cavity 
of the Scapule. : 

SCAPUS, is the term in Botany -for the ftrair 
Stalk or Shaft of a Plant, ftanding upright Jike a 
Pillar or Column. 

SCARFED, in the Sea-Carpenters Language, 
is the fame as Pieced, or faftened or joined in: Thus 
they fay the Stem of a Ship is Scarfed into her 
Keel; and they imploy by it, That the two Pieces 
are fhaped away flanting, fo as to join with one 
another clofe and even ; which they call ood and 
Wood. 

SCARIFICATION ; ‘tis an Incifion of the 
Skin with a Pen-knife or Lancet. This is done 
either withor without Cupping-Glaffes ; without 
Cupping Glaffes, if there be any Mortification.or 
Gangrene, becaufe,the feparation is by no means 
to be haftened ; with Cupping Glafles, if there be 
a neceflity to take away Blood. A 

SCARP, in Fortification, is the Foot of the 
Rampart-Wall, or the floaping of the Wall from 
the bottom of the Work, to the Cordon’on the 
fide of the Moat.’ 


E 


SCARPE; 
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SCARPE, a term in Heraldry, 
probably derived from the French 
Efcharpe, fignifying the Scarfe 
which Military Commanders weat 
for Ornament. It is born fome- 
thing like a Battoon Sinifter, but 
is broader than it, and is continu- 
ed out to the Edges of the Field ; 
whereas the Bottom is cut off at 
. each end. ~ 

He beareth Argent a Scarpe Azure. 

SCELOTYRBE, is a wandring Pain in the 
Legs, proceeding chiefly from the Scurvy. Hence 
the Water proper for this Diftemper, 1s called 4- 

ua Scelotyrbits. Blanchard. 

SCENOGRAPHY, in Per/pe&tives, the Sceno- 
graphick appearance of any Figure, Body, or Build- 
ing, is that Side that declines from, or makes An- 
gles with that ftrair Line imagined to pafs through 


the two outward convex Points of the Eyes, gene- 
rally called by Workmen, the Return of a fore- 
right Side ; and differs from the Orthographick Ap- 
pearance inthis, That the latter repretents the Side 


of a Body or Building asivis feen, when the Plain 
of the Glafs ftands parallel to that Side: Bur Sceno- 
graphy veprefents it as it feems through a Glafs, 
not parallel to that Side. 


In Architecture and Fortification, Scenography 


is the manner of delineating the feveral parts of 


a Building or Fortrefs, as they are reprefented in 
Perfpective. 

SCEPTICK, is the rerm for a Perfon who main- 
tains there is nothing Certain, and no real Know- 
ledge at all to be had; bur that a Man ought to 
Doubt of, and Disbelieve every thing. 


SCHEME, is the Reprefentation of any Geome- 


tfical ot Aftronomical Figure or Problem, by Lines 
f{enfibly to the Eye; and thefe are otherwife called 
Diagrams. 

SCETICA febris, is oppofed to the Hectick 
Fever, becaufe it is feated moftly in the Blood, and 
is eafily cused ; but the Hectick Fever is fixed in 
the very Habit of the Body, and not to be remov d 
without great difficulty. Blanchard. 

SCHIRRUS, and Schirroma, isa hard, livid 
Swelling, that refifts the touch, and is without 
Pain. Blanchard. 

SCHOLIUM, is a rettiark made leifurely, and 
as it were by the by, on that Propofition, Sub- 
ject ot Difcourfe before advanced, treated of, or 
delivered. : 

SCIATICA, the Gout in or about the Hip- 
Bone. 

_ SCIENCE, is Knowledge founded upon, or ac- 
quir’d by clear, certain, and felf-evident Princi- 


ples. 

SCIOGRAPHY, is the Art of Shadows or Dyal- 
ing: Alfo in Architecture, this Word is fometimes 
taken for the Draught of a Building cut in its 
Length or Breadth, to fhew the Infide of it; as 
alfo the Thicknefs of the Walls, Vaults, Floors, 
Timber-works, ec. 

SCIOPTRICKS. See Obfcura Camera. 

SCIOTHERICUMTele/copium,isanHorizontal 
Dyal, with a Telefcope adapted for obferving the 
true Time both by Day and Night, to regulate 
and adjuft Pendulum Clocks, Watches, and other 
Time-keepers ; Invented by the Ingenious Mr. Mo- 
byneux, who hath publifhed a Book with this Title, 
which contains an Accurate Defcription of this In- 
ftryment, and all its Ufes and Applications. 
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| SCIRE facia, is a Writ Judicial,» moft com- 
monly to call a Manto fhew caufe tothe Court 
whence it Iffues, why Execution of a Judgment 
paffed, fhould not be made out. This Wrir is not 
granted untila Year and a Day be elapfed after a 
Judgment given. Scire facias, upon a Fine, lies 
not but within the fame time after the Fine levied, 
othetrwife it is the fame with the Writ of Habere 


facias ferfinam. 


SCLEROPHTHALMY, it is hard blearednefS 
of the Eyes, accompanied with Pain; a flow mo- 
tion of the Eyes, with rednefs and drynefs, Blan- 
chard. : 

SCLEROTICA, or hardening Medicines, are 


1 (uch as unite the Parts more firmly amongft them- 


felves; and that either by diffipating the thin and 
foft Parts, or elfe fometimes by retaining ther ; 
the fitft by hardning the Matter into a Schirrus by 
too hot Medicines; the latter is done when the 
Part affected acquires a Hardnefs, by cooling and 
aftringent Medicines, fuch are Sengreen, Night- 


frade, Purflane, and Water-Lentils. Therefore 


thefe Sclerotick Medicines are either Healing, or 
elfe Cooling and Aftringent. Blanchard. 

SCLEROTICA Tunica. See Cornea. 

SCOLIASIS, is a diftortion of the Back-Bone 
to one of rother fide. 

SCLOOPOMACHARION, isa Chirurgeon’s 
Knife, with which Wounds of the Thorax are wi- 
dened ; ‘tis ufed alfo in opening larger Swellings 
as alfo in opening the Abdomen. 

SCONCES, are {mall Forts built for Defence 
of fome Pafs, River, or other Place. 

Sometimes they are made regular of four, fivé, 
or fix Baftions; others of finaller Dimenfions fit 
for Paffes, or Rivers, and likewife for the Field, 
which are. 

1. Triangles with half Baftions, which may bé 
all of equal Sides, or they may be fomething un- 
equal. However it be, divide the Sides of the 
Triangle into two equal Parts, one of thefe three 
Parts will fet off the Capitals, and the Gorges, and 
the Flanks being at Right-Angles with the Sides, 
make half of the Gorge. 

2. Square with half Baftions, whofe Sides may 
be betwixt 100 and 200 Feer; and let one third of 
the Side fet off the Capital and the Gorges; but 
the Flank (which raife at Right-Anglesto the Side) 
muft be but one half of the Gorge or Capital, that 
is on the fixth part of the fide of the Square. 

3. Square with half Baftions and Tong. 

4. Long Squares. 

5: Star Redoubt of four Points. 

6. Star Redoubt of five or fix Points. 

7. Plain Redoubts, which are either {mall or 
great: The {mall are fic for Court of Guards in 
the Trenches, and may be a Square of 20 Foot to 
30. The middle forts of Redoubts may have their 
Sides from 30 to 50 Feet; the Great ones from 
60 to $0 Feet {quate. 

The Profile (that is, the Thicknefs and Height 
of the Breft-works) to be fet on thefe feveral 
Works, and the Ditches, are alterable and uncer- 
tain ; for fomerimes they are ufed in Approaches, 
and then the Widenefs of the Breft-work at the 
Bottom may be 7 or 8 Foot, Inward Height 6, 
and Outward 5 Foot ; the Ditch may be 8 or 10 
Feet, and fometimes 12; and for the Sloaps to be 
wrought according to the nature of the Earth ; 
fometimes they may be made 14 or 20 Feer Wide 
at the Bottom, and the Height of 7, 8, or 9 Feet, 
and 
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SCUTIFORME Os. See Mola Genu 

SCUTIFORMIS Cartilago. See Enfiformis. 

SCUTTLES in a Ship, are {quare Holes, big 
enough ro let in the Body of a Man cut in the 

Deck, to let People down on occafion into, any 
Room below. They are generally before the Main: 
Matt, before the Knight in the Fore-Caftle: Inthe 
Gun-Room to go down to the Stern Sheets: In the 
Round-Houfe to go down into the Captain’s Cab- 
bin, when forced by the Enemy in a Fight aloft; 
There are alfo fome {maller Scuttles, which have 
Gratings over them; and all of then have covers 
to them, that Men may not tumble in at Night 
when ‘tis dark. : 

Alfo, thofe little Windows and long Holes which 
are cut out in Cabbins to let in Light, are called 
Scuttles. 

SCUTUM. See Mola Genu. 

_SCYPHOS, is the Infundibulum in the Brain 3 
likewife thofe Paffages which convey the Spittle 
from the Os Crbriforme to the Pallat, are {0 called 
by fome Writers. Blanchard. 

SEA-Gate, when two Ships are aboard one a- 
nother, by means of a Wave or Billow: The Sea- 
sy fay, They lie aboard one another in a Seas 

ate. e 

SEA-Quadrant. See Back-ftaff. 

SEA-York, when the Sea is fo rough, that they 
cannot govern the Helm with their Hands, then the 
Seamen feize two Blocks to the end of the Helm; 
one on each fide, and then teeying two {mall 
Ropes through them, which they call Falls, and 
which are faftned to the fides of the Ship, by ha- 
ving fome Men at each Tackle, they govern the 
Helm according to Direction. This they call 4 
Yoke to fteer by. Sometimes they make a Yoke, 
by taking a doubleturn about the end of the Helm 
by a fingle Rope, the ends being laid to the Ship- 
fides ; and by this means they guide the Helm; 
but this is not fo good a Yoke as the other. 

SEAMS of a Ship, are Places where her Planks 
meet and joyn together. There is alfo a kind of 
peculiar Seam in the fowing of Sails, which they 
call a Monks Seam; which fee. 

SECANT, is the Right Line drawn from the 
Centre of a Circle cutting it, and meeting with 
the Tangent without. See under Trigonometry. 

SECOND, is the Sixtieth part of a Minute. 

SECOND Deliverance, is a Writ that lies for 
him, who after a returnof Cattle Replevied ; Ad- 
judged to him thar diftrained them, by reafon of 
a default in the Party rhat Replevied, for the Re- 
plevying of the fame Cattle again, upon Security 
put in for the re-delivery of them in cafe the Di- 
ftrefs be Juftified. 

SECONDARY Circles, in reference to the E- 
cliptick, or Circles of Longitude of the Stars, are 
fuch as paffing thtough the Poles of the Ecliptick, 
are at Right Angles to the Ecliptick (as the Meri- 
dian and Hour Circles are to the Equinoctial.) By 
the help of thefe (Infinitely many Circles, all 
Points in the Heavens are referred) to the Eclip- 
tick: Tharis, Any Star, Plane, or other Phenome- 
non, is underftood to be in that Point of the Eclip- 
tick which is cut by the Secondary Semicircle which 
paffes through fuch Star or Phenomenon, And if 
two Stars, €c. are thus referred to the fame Point 
of the Ecliptick, they are faid to be in Conjunétion 5 
ifin oppofite Points, they are faid to be in Oppo- 
ition: If they are, referred to two Points ata Qua- 
‘drants diftance, they are faid to be in a Quartile 
Afped 5 


and to have two or three Afcents to rife to the Pa- 
rapet; the Ditch may be 16 or 24 Feet Wide, 
and 5 or 6 Deep; and fometimes they may come 
near the fmalleft fort of Ramparts, and have a 
Breft-work Cannon Proof, with a Ditch of 50 or 
60 Feet Wide, and are thus made to fet upon 
Paffes or Rivers to endure. 

SCOPER-Holes, in a Ship are Holes made 
through the Sides, clofe to the Deck, to carry off 
the Water that comes from the Pump, or any o- 
ther way. Thefe Holes in the loweft Deck, and 
in the Manniger, have round Leathers nail’d over 
them, to keep the Sea-water from coming up into 
the Ship, which are called Scoper Leathers ; and the 
Short Nails with broad Heads, which faften thefe 
Leathers down, are called Scoper-Nazls. 

SCORBUTUS, the Scurvy, is a Difeafe that 
is Epidemical to the Hollanders. The fymptoms 
of it are generally livid Spots on the Hands and 
Feet, weaknefs of the Legs, ftinking Breath, loofe- 
nefs of the Teeth, bleeding of the Gums, Con- 
vulfions, Pains, running Gout, Cholick, Fc. Blan- 
chard. 

SCORE, in Mufick, is the Original Draught 
of the whole Compofition, wherein the feveral 
Parts, v#z. Treble, fecond Treble, Bafe, &c. are 
diftinétly fcored or marked. 

SCORPIO, is the 8th Sign of the Zodiack, be- 
ing ufually marked thus: (1 ). 

SCOT. a Part or Portion, according to Rajtall, 
ig a certain Cuftom, or common Tallage made to 
the Ufe of the Sheriff, or his Bailiffs; bur now 
fignifies a cuftomary Contribution laid upon all 
Subjects, according to their Ability ; for who- 
ever are Affeffed-to any Contribution, are gene- 
rally faid to pay Scot and Lot. 

SCOTIA, a termin Architecture, the fame with 
Trochile ; which fee. 

SCOTIA, is Architecture, in a certain Member 
hollowed in form of a Demi-channel, which is 
placed berween the Tours and the Aftragal in the 
Bales of Pillars; as alfo fometimes under the Lar- 
mier or Drip, in the Cornice of the Dorick Order. 

~ SCOTOMY, Dizzinefs or Swimming of the 
Head, is when the Animal Spirits are fo. whirl'd 
about, that the external Objects feem to run round. 
Blanchard. 

SCROBICULUS Cordis, or Anticardium, the 
Heart Pit, formerly called @ardia, the Pit of 
the Breaft, or as ‘tis ufually called the Sto- 


mach. 

SCROPHULA, art preternatural hard Glan- 
dules, or preternatural Swellings of the Glandules 
of the Neck and Ears; they are contained in a 
proper Tunick. Blanchard. ‘ 

SCROTUM, is that Rag which contains the 
Tefticles of the Male: It confifts of a Skin, a 
flefhy Panniculus, and the two Tunics ; of which, 
the outermoft is called Elytroids or Vaginalis ; 
the innermoft Tunic is called Albuginea, In the 
middle of it is a Line extended’ in the length, 
which divides the right part from the left, which 
they call the Septum, For its more eafie Diften- 
tion or Contraction, ‘tis generally {uppofed to be 
void of Far. See more under the Word Teftes 
and Tefticuli. 

SCROTUM Cordis, fo fome are pleafed to call 
the Pericardium 5 which fee. 

SCROWLES, or Volutes, a term in Architect 
ure. See Valuta. 


SCURVY. See Scorbutus. 


SEC SEC 


Satellite will be fo difturbed by the Sun, that as it 
runs into its Orbit, the 4p/es of the Orbit fhall be 
moved fometimes in Confequentia, and fometimes 
in Antecedentia (whereas he proves before, thar 
a ia and Ap/és of the Primary Planets are at 
reft. 

3. When the Plane of the Satellire’s Orbit, is 
inclined to the Plane of the Primary Orbit, the 
Line of the Nodes of the Secondary Orbit will be 
moved in Antecedentia, with an angular motion 
and an unequal Velocity; for it will recede moft 
fwittly when the Nodes are in Quadrature to the 
Sun ; after which, it will move flower; and at the 
time of the Nodes being in the Syzygys, it will be 
perfectly at reft. 

4. The Inclination alfo of the Plane of the Se- 
condary Orbit to the Primary one, will be conti- 
nually varying, and will be greateft when the 
Nodes are inthe Syzygys with the Sun; and /e/s 
(ceteris paribus) when they are in the Quadratures 5 
and'from the time of the Nodes being in the Sy- 
/-zygys to the Quadratures, it will be always des 
creafing; and from the time of their being in 
the Quadratures to the Syzygys, continually en- 
creafing. 4 

And he proves, thar all thefe Irregularities, whe= 
ther in any excentrick or concentriek Orbit, wilk 
always be fotnething greater when the Satellites is 
in Conjunétion with the Sun; that when: he is in 
Oppofition to him. ok 

After this, he proceeds to fhew, what Errors or 
TIrregularities-in rhe motion of thefe Secondary, 
Planets will be produced by the Sun, fuppofing the 
Primary Planet to move in an excentrick Orbic 
round the Sun. Of which, Sect. IV. of the faid 
Book IV. 

SECRETION, is the feparation of one Fluid 
from another inthe Body of an Animal or Vegeta 
ble, by the means of Glands or fomething analo- 
gous to them. 

Dr. Havers in his Ofteologia, explains Glandular 
Secretion, by obferving, firft, That all Motion in 
its proper Tendency is direct, (which is exactly, 
right) and that the Glands which are feated on the 
fides of the Arteries all over the Body, are fo pla~ 
ced, ‘as zo favour the motion of any Particles that 
ftrike againft them in a Right Line, more than the 
Veins; and having Pores adapted to the Figure of 
the Particles which they feparate, the Particles en~ 
deavour in theit motion to get into thofe Glandules 5 
and being there received, are feparated and diftin- 
guifhed from the reft of the mafs of Blood, and 
(o affame the form of that Liquor which we find 
feperated by every Gland. And that the Glands 
are fo fituated as to favour the motion of a Particle 
ina Right Line more than the Veins, he faith, is 
apparent from Obfervation of the gradual conftrus 
ion of the Arterial Channel. See Vol. II. 
SECTA ad Curiam, isa Writ that lies againft, 
him who refufes to perform Suit either to tho 
County or Court-Baron. 

SECTA facienda per illam que habet eniciam 
partem, is a Writ to compel the Heir that hath the 
‘Elder’s part of the Co-heirs to perform Service for 


Ajpee ; if the Points differ a fixth part of the E- 
cliptick, the Stars are faid to be in a Sextile A- 
fpeti, &c. 

And in general, all Circles which Interfect one 
of the fix grearer Circles of the Sphere at Right 
Angles, may be called Secondary Circles; as the 
Azimuths or Vertical Circles in refpect of the Ho- 
rizon, ec. 

SECONDARY Planets, are fuch as move round 
others, whom they refpect as the Centre of their 
Motion ; tho’ they move alfo along with the Pri- 
mary Planets in the Annual Orbit round the Sun. 
And thefe are otherwife called the Satellites : Such 
is the Moon to the Earth; and Jupiter hath four 
moving round him ; as Saturn, according to Caf- 
fini, hath five; Mars, Venus, and Mercury, have no 
Secondary Planets moving round them, that have 
been yet difcovered. 

The Learned Dr. Gregory in his Aftronomia Geom. 
€ Phyfica, Lib. IV. fhews and proves at large, 
That tho’ the Motion of the Primary Planets be 
fufficiently fimple and uniform, as being compoun- 
ded only of a projectile Motion forward in a right 
Line, which is a Tangent to the Orbit, and a Gra- 
vitation towards the Sun at the Centre; and alfo 
being at fuch vaft diftances from each other, that 
the effects of their mutual Gravitation towards 
one another ate infenfible; yer is the matter far 
otherwife in reference to the Secondary Planets. 
For every one of thefe (altho’ it chiefly gravitate 
roward its refpective Primary one, as towards its 
Centre) at equal diftances from the Sun, is attra- 
ted towards him with equal accelerated Gravity, 
as the Primary one is towards him; but at a grea- 
ter diftance with, /efs, at a nearer diftance with 
greater. From which double Tendancy towards 
the Sun, and towards its own Primary Planet, the 
motion of the Satellites or Sécondary Planets comes 
ro be mightily compounded and affected with ma- 
ny Inequalities. As for Inftance, he Proves, 

1. That the Satellire fhall be continually accele- 

-yated in its Motion from the time of irs Quadra- 
rure withthe Sun, to the next following Conjuncti- 
on or Oppofition, but that contfatiwife, from the 
Syzygys to the Quadratures, it fhall be retarded, 
and therefore will not always move Swifter in or 
near the Syzygys, and Slower near the Quadra- 
turcs. From whence will follow, 

4, That the Orbits of thefe Secondary Planets 
will be of a Figure more circular in the Quadra- 
tures, than in the Syzygys, where the fwiftnefs of 
the Motion will thake the Figure of the Orbit more 
Reilincar. And therefore the Satellite will run 
farther from its Primary Planet in the Quadra- 
tures, than at the Syzygys; fo that the Orbit will 
bé a little Eliptical, having the Primary Planet for 
its Centre; and the longer Diameter will coincide 
with the Line of the Quadratutes, and the fhorter 
with that of the Syzygys. 

And thefe irregularities will arife, if the Sun's 
power of perterbing the motion of the Satillite be 
excluded; and the Orbit be concentrick with that |, 
of the Primary Planet. For, if the Orbit be eccen- 
trical, it may happen that the Satellite fhall be 
fatthee off from the Primary one in the Syzygys, | all the Co-parceners. 
atid fo move flower, than it fhall do at the Qua-} SECTA unica tantum facienda pro pluribus here 
dratures. ditatibus, is a Writ that lies for that Heir that is 

‘And when this is the cafe, that the Satellite’s| diftrained by the Lord to more Suits than one, in 
Orbit, is not a Circle concenttick to the Primary. |: refpect of the Land of divers Heirs defcended un- 
Orbit, but an Elipfis in orie of whofe Focus’s the | ro him. 

Primary Planer is placed; then the motion of the f 


SECTIO 


SEC 


SECTIO Cefaria. See Hyfteratomotocia, 

SECTION Conick, is the Figure made by the 
folidity of a Cone’s being fuppofed to be cut by a 

Planes. ha ; 

If the Se&ion be made by the Axis, or through 
the Vertex; the Fignre arifing is a Triangle. If 
by a Plane, Parallel to the Bafe of the Corner, 
or fubcontrarily pofited, the Figure produced is a 
Circle. ; < 
Tf the Sedtion be made Parallel ro ,one fide 
of the Cone, the Figure produted isa Parabola : 
If thro’ both fides of the Cone, ‘tis an Ellipfis ; 
and if thro’ one fide of the Cone, thro’ the Bafe, 
and not Parallel to rhe other fide of the Cone, ‘tis 
an Hyperbola. 

Archimedes, Euclid and other ancient Mathe- 
maticians, called that only a Conick Se&ion, when 
the Plane cutting the Cone was at right Angles to 
the fide of the Cone; and according as the Angle 
made by the fides of the Cone meeting in the Ver- 
tex, as it was a right, obtufe, or acute one, they 
called itthe SéGtion of Right-angled, Obtufe-angled, 
or Acute-angled:Cone. By which Words they un- 
derftood what we now call the Parabola, the Hy- 
perbola, and the Ellipfis: Which three Sections, (as 
alfo the @ircle) Apolonius Pergeus (juftly called 
Magnus Geometra) found out to be producible in 
any Cone, according to the four ways of cutting 
it, as above-mentioned. 

SECTION, in Mathematicks, fignifies the cut- 
ring of one Plane by another, or a Solid by a 
Plane. 

The common Seétion of two Planes & always a 
right Line, being the Line {uppofed tobe drawn 
on one Plane by the Section of the other, or by its 
Entrance into it. 

SECTION of a Building, in Architecture, is 
underftood of the Perfile or Delineation of its 
Heights and Depths raifed on the Plane ; asif the 
Fabrick were cut afunder to difcover the Infide. 

SECTIS mon faciends, isa Writ that lies for a 
Woman, who, for her Dower, ought not to per- 
form Suit of Court. : 

SECTOR, is an Inftrument made of Wood, 
Ivory, Brafs, @¢. with a Joint, and fometimes a 

iece to turn out to make a true Square, with 
Fates of Sines, Tangents, Secants, Equal Parts. 
Rumbs, Polygons, Hours, Latitudes, Metals, So- 
lids, @c. and is generally ufeful in all the Practi- 
cal Parts of the-Mathematicks, and, particularly 
contrived for Navigation, Surveying, Aftronomy, 
Dyaling, Projettion of the Sphere, &c. By Gunter, 
Fofter, Collins, and others. There are likewife 
Seftors for Fortification and Gunnery, by Sir Fonas 
Moor. 

The great Advantage of the Sector above any 
other Rule or Plain-fcale, is thar all its Lines can 
be accommodated to any Radius ; which is done 
by taking off all Divifions Parallelwife, and not 
Lengthwife. The ground of which Practice is this, 
That Parallels to the Bafs of any Plain Triangle, 
bear the fame Proportion to it :: as the Parts of 
the Legs above the Parallel do to the whole Legs. 

SECTOR of a Circle, is a mixt Triangle com- 
prehended between the Radius and an Ark of the 
Circle. 


SEC 


As here, 


cag the Ark bc, 
o find the fuperficial Content o} or, 
eee NEG. perficia parent of any Sefor, 
SECUNDA fuperonératione pafture; is a Writ 
that lies where Admeafurement of Pafture hath 
been made; and he that firft furcharged the Com- 
mon, doth again furcharge it, notwithftanding the 
Admeafurement. 

SECUNDANS, in Mathematicks, is an infi- 
nite feries of Numbers, begifining from Nothing, 
proceeding as the fquatés of Numbers in Arith- 
metical Proportion. : 


The Sector ¢ bc, madé by the Legs aband ae, 


As for Inftance, 
0,2, 4,9, 18, 25, 35, 49, 64, Ge. 


SECONDARY ; that Officer who is the fecond} 
of next to the chief Officer; as the Secondaries of 


the Fine Office: the Secondaries of the Compters, 


who is next to the Sheriff of London in each of the’ 
two Comptets; Sécondary of the Office of the 
Privy-Seal ; Secondaried of the Pipe, two; Secon- 
dary to the Remembrancers, which are two Offi- 
cers in the Exchequer. . 

SECUNDINE, the Secunding or After-Birth, 
are the three Meimbrane$, Chorion, Alantois, and 
Amnion, which with the Placenta, are excluded 
after the Birth. yt 

SECURITATE pac, isa Writ that lies for 
one who is threatned Death or Danger, againft 
him that fo threatneth, and is taken out of the 
Chancery, and directed to the Sheriff. 

SECURITATEM inveniendi quod fe non di- 
vertat ad partes exteras fine licentia Regis, is a rit 
that lies for the King againft any of his Subjects, 
to ftay them from going out of his Kingdom: The 
ground of which is, That every Man is bound to 
ferve and defend the Conimon-wealth, as the King 
fhall think meet. 

SE defendendo, is a Plea for him that ischarged - 
with the Death of another, faying, he was necef- 
Grated to do that which he did in his own defence 5 
the other fo Affaulting him, That if he had not 
done as he did, he muft have been in hazard of 
his own Life; But this Danger ought to be fo 
great, thar it feems inevitable ; and tho’ he juftifie 
it to be done in his ome Defence, yet he is driven 
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to procure his Pardon of courfe from the Lord- 
Chancellor, and forfeits his Goods to the King. 

SEDIMENTUM Urine, the fédiment of U- 
rine, are parts of the nutritious Juice, which be- 
ing feparated from the Blood, with the Serum, be- 
caufe of their Gravity, fink to the bottom of the 
Urine. ' ' 

SEEL, a Sea Word much of the fame Senfe 
with Heel ; for as they call it, heeling, when a 
Ship lies down conftantly or fteadily on one fide ; 
fo they call ir feeling, when_fhe tumbles on one 
fide violently and fuddenly, by reafon of the Sea 
forfaking her, as they call it; #. ¢. the Waves lea- 
ving of her for a time in a rowling Sea : When a 
Ship thus rumbles to Lee-ward, they call it Lee-feel ; 
and in this there isnot much danger, €ven in a 
Storm, becaufe the Sea will prefently right her up 
again; but if fhe Rowls or Seels to Windward, 
there is fear of her coming over too fhort or fud- 
denly, and fo by having the Sea break right into 
her, be either foundred, or elfe have fome of her 
upper Works carried away. tof 

SEGMENT of a Circle, is a Figuré contain‘d 
between a Chord and an Ark of the fame Circle. 

To find the Superficial Content of any Segment 
of aCircle, fee Area, N. 10. 

SEGMENT of a Sphere, is a part of it cut off 
by.a Plane; and therefore the Bafe of fuch a Seg- 
ment muft always be a Circle, and its. Superficies 
a part of the Surface of the Sphere. 

Its folid Content is found by multiplying the 


Surface of the whole Sphere, by the Altitude of } 
or little Chain is made faft in the Forefhip of the 
Boat, whereby, in a Harbour, the Boat is faftened. 
fro the Ship’s fide. 


the Segment, and then dividing the Project by the 
Diameter of the Sphere, and to the Quotient, ad- 
ding the Area of the Bafs of the Segment. 


Or if it is lefs than an Hemifphere thus : 


Take the Altitude of the Segment from the Ra- 
dius of the Sphere,.and by the Difference multiply 
the Area of the Bafe of the Segment; and Sub- 
ftra& this Product from that which will arife 
from multiplying the Semi-Axis of the Sphere 
into the Convex furface of the Segment ; then 
divide the Remainder by 3, and the Quotient is 
the Solidity fought. 


This la:ter Method fuppofes the Axis of the Sphere 
tobe given ; if not, it may be found thus. 


and its Semi-diameter s. 
Then will 


a ody * s. gt. add = to 4, and that fhall give 
the Axis fought. 13. ¢ 6. Euclid, 


-SEGMOIDALES, or Semilunaries, are Valves 
of the Arteria Pulmonaria, and are fo called, be- 
caufe they refemble a Half-moon, or Segment of 
4 Circle; their fubftance is Membranous: When 
they-feparate, they give paffage to the Blood, from 
the -Ventricle inro the Artery ; but they fhur the 
Paffage, and are thruft together by the Blood, if 
it endeavours to return. 


SEGREIANT, the Heralds Word for Griffins, | 
| Squares increafed by Equals in Arithmetical Pro- 


xen drawn in a leaping or faliant Pofture. 
SEJANT, (i. e, fitting) the Term is ufed in He- 
raldry fora Lyon, or other Beaft, when it is drawn 


in an Efcurchéon fitting like a Cay wich his Fore- 
feet ftrait. ©! 2805 Se Soka VIC de 

* SEISIN, from the French Seifine, poffeffio: So 
primier Seifin, is the firft poffeftion ; and +0 Sei/e, 
i$ to take poffeffion,’ i ri 

’ Seifin, according to the cotitrion Law, is two- 
fold ; Seifin in fatt, and Seifin in Law. 

Seifin in Fatt; is when a Corporal Poffeffion ‘is 
taken. 

Seifin in Law, when fomething is done’ which 
the Law accounteth a Seifin,' as'an Inrolment: 
And this Sei/in in Law, is as much asa Right to 
Lands and Tenements, tho’ the Owner be by 
Wrong diffeifed of them: And he’ who hath had 
an Hours Poffeffion quietly taken, hath Seifinde 
droit €8 de claime, whereof no Man may diffeifehim 
by his own force or fubtilty, but muft be driven to 
his Action ; and “tis called. by Coke, Seifin in Law, 
or AGual Seifin. : 

The Civslians call the one Civilem Poffeffionem, 
the other Naturalem. C8 3 y 

SESINA habenda, quia Rex babuit annum, diem 
€ vaftum, is a Writ that lies for Delivery of Seifiz 
to the Lord of his Lands or Tenements, after the 
King, in the Right of his Prerogative, hath had 
the Years, Day, and Wafte. ih 

SEIZING, or Seafing, in the Sea Language, is 
the fame as Faftening, (viz.) of two Ropes toge- 
ther with fome Rope-yarn, &e. Alfo the faften- 


Hing of a Block ar the end of a Pendant or Tackle, 


Garnet, €c. is called Sezzing. 
The Boats feafing, is a Rope by which a Ring; 


SELLA Equina, feu Turcica, or Sphenoides, a 


. part of the Brain, is compounded of four Proceffes 
‘of the Bone Sphenoides, or the Wedge-like' Bone 5 


it contains the Pituitarian Glandule; and ir 


Brutes, the Rete Mirabile. 


SEMEIOSIS. See Diagnofis. | 

SEMEIOTICA, is that part of Phyfick, or the 
Art of Medicine, which treats of the Signs of 
Health and Sicknefs; affifting the Phyfician to 


Imake probable Gueffes and Conjectures of the 


Conftitution and State of his Patient. 
SEMETS, according to Dr. Grew, are the Api- 
ces of the Attire of a Plant. See Apices. 
SEMI-BREVE, a Termin Mufick. See Notes 


Lobe land Time. 
Let the Altitude of the Segment be called a, | 


SEMI-CIRCLE, is the Figure contained be- 
tween the Diameter of a Circle, and half the 
Circumference. 

Alfo an Inftrument for Surveying, made of Brafs, 
and divided into 180 Degrees, being half the Theo- 
dolite. 

SEMI-COLON, is a Stop, or Point in a Sen- 
tence, between a Comma and a Colon, and mark’d 
thus (;) and expreffes a Paufe greater than the . 
former, and lefs than the latter. 

SEMI-CUBICAL Paroboloid, is a Curve whofe 
Ordinates are in Subtriplicate of the Duplicate pro- 
portion of the Diameter: That is, the Cubes of 
the Ordinares are as the Squares of the Diame- 
ters. 

In this Paraboloid, the Segments of the Curve, 
cut by Ordinates (at equal Diftances ) are as the 
Ordinates in a Parabola; and therefore their 


greffion ; and confequently thar Curve to a Right 
Line, as the Trunk of a Parabola toa lye 2 


SEM. 


SEMI-CUPIUM, is a Bath, in which the Pa- 
tient is only up to the Navel in Water. . 

SEMI-DIAMETER, or Radius, is that Line 
that is drawn from the Center tothe Circumference 
of a Circle. 

SEMI-DIAMETER, in Fortification, is two- 
fold, viz. the Greater and Leffer : The former be- 
ing a Line compofed of the Capital, and the Small 
Semi-diameter of the Polygon: And the other, a 
Line drawn to the Circumference from the Centre 
thro’ the Gorges. 

SEMI-DIAPASON, a Term in Mufick, fignify- 
ing a Defective or Imperfect OGave. 

SEMI-DIAPENTE, a Term in Mufick, fignify- 
ing an Imperfect Fifth. 

SEMLDITONE, in Mufick;is the Leffer Third 
having its Termsas fixto five. 

SEMLLUNARES Ualvule: See. Segmoidales. 

SEMI-MEMBRANOSUS, isa Mutele of tHe 
Leg, fo called from its being half Tendinous and 
Membrane-like, lying immediately under the Se- 
minervofus : It arifeth broad and rendinous from the 
Protuberance of the Os I/chium, and in its defcent 
becomes broader ; and in Jefs than half its Progrefs 
begins to grow flefhy, and is dilated into a large 
and flefhy Belly, lying under the long round Ten- 
don of the Semi-nervofus, becoming a fhort thick 
Tendon, inferted to the fuperior part of the upper 
Appendix of the Tibia backwards. Its Ue is to 
help to bend the Tibia. 

SEMINAL Leaves: much the greateft part of all 

‘Seeds which are fown in the Earth, come up, or 
{hoot forth at firft with too little, plain, foft, and 
undivided Leaves ; which becaufe they are ufually 
very different from the Leaves of the fucceeding 
Plantin Magnitude, Figure, Surface, and Pofition, 
are called very properly by this Name Seminal 
Leaves : As the little embrionated Plant which lies 
in Minature in every Seed, is called, the Plantula 
Seminals. ‘ 

SEMI-NERVOSUS, jeu Semi-tendinofus, a 
Mufcle of the Thigh, which is fo called from its 
being half Tendinous, and Nerve-like. It arifeth 
partly Tendinous and partly Flefhy from the Exter- 
nal part of the Proruberance of the Os I/chium, and 
prefently being dilated to a large flefhy Belly, be- 
comes a round Tendon in half its Progrefs, which 
defcending over the flefhy Belly of the Semi-mem- 
branofus, marcheth clofe by the Gajfterocnemits, on 
the pofterior part of the Superior Appendix of the 
Tibia ; from whence it paffes forwards to its In- 
fertion in the faid Bone immediately below the 
termination of the Gracils: This with the Gracils 
acting, bend the Tibia directly backwards. Its 
Tendon, together with the Sartorius, Gracils, Se- 
mi-membrano{us and Biceps, make the inward Ham- 
ftrings, as they are commonly called. 

S@MI-QUADRATE, the fame with Sem- 

uartile, 

SEMI-QUARTILE, an Afpect of the Planets 
when diftant from each other 45 Degrees, or one 
Sign and a half. 

SEMI-QUAVER, a Term in Mufick. See 
Notes and Time. 

SEMI-QUINTILE, an Afpect of the Planets, 
when at the Diftance of 36 Degrees, from one a- 
nother. 4 

SEMI-SEXTILE, an Afpect of the Planets, 
when diftant from one another 30 Degrees, or I 
Sign, and is noted thus, SS. 
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SEMI-SPINATUS, is.a Mufcle which feems to 
be a Continuation of the Sacer; and therefore may 
not improperly be called Tranfverfals Dorfi; it a- 
rifeth flefhy from all the Tran{verfe Proceffes of the 
Vertebre of the Thorax, and marching obliquely 
upwards, is inferted to the fuperior Spines of the 
{aid .Vertebie: Thefe with the Quadratys Lumbo- 
rum Sacer, and Tranfverfales Collé,acting, move the 
whole Spine, or Vertebre of the Neck, Back, and 
Loins, obliquely backwards, as when we endea- 
your tolook very much behind us: If they all act, 
together on. each fide, they aifift in ereCting the 
Trunk of the Body... ‘ 

SEMI-TENDINOSUS. Vid. Semi-nervofu. 

SEMI-TONE, a Term in Mufick; of which 
there are two forts, véz. a Greater and a Leffer ; 
the Enharmonical Deifis, being the Difference be- 
tween them. ane od9 +) Aon OAT 

SEMITA Luminofa, is a Name given by Mr. 
Childrey in his Britannia Baconica, p. 183,. 134. 
toa kind of Lucid Track in the Heavens, which 
a little before the Vernal Equinox, (he faith) may 
be feen about 6 a Clock. at Night, extending from 
the Weftern edge of the Horizon up towards the 
Pleiades. 3-9) ; 

After this, the Phenomenon was taken notice of 
by Caffint and Fatio, who both evince, That this 
Light comes diffufed from each fide of the Sun; 
Its brightnefs is much the fame, with.that_of the 
Via La&ea, or the Tail of a Comet. ‘Tis feen 
plaineft with us about the beginning of O&ober, 
and towards the end of February, » 

S. Fatio conjectures, That the Bodies, or rather 
the Congeries or Aggregate of thofe Bodies which 
occafion the Light, doth conform tothe Sun like a 
Lens ; and takes it to have ever been the fame: 
But Caffini thinks it arifes from a vaft Number of 
(mall Planets which encompafs the Sun, and give 
this Light by Reflection, efteeming it alfo notte. + 
have exifted long before he obferved ir: But this 
latter is overthrown by Childrey’s Obfervations, 
whofe Book was Printed in 1661; and he faith 
there he had taken notice of it for many. Years. 

SEND, when a Ship is either at an Anchor, of 
under Sail, falls with her Head or Stern deep into 
the Trough of the Sea ( i. e. into a Hollow made 
between two Waves or Billows) they fay fhe 
fends much that way, whether it be A-head, or 
A-ftern. f 

SENESCALLO € Marefhallo quod non teneant 
placita de libero tenemento, &c. is a Writ directed. 
to the Steward, or Marfhal of England, inhibiting 
them to take Cognifance’ of any Action in their 
Court that concerns either Freehold, Debt, or Co- 
venant. 

SENSATION is the perceiving of things by our 
Senfes ; and is the Original of moft of the Ideas 
which we have, which by our Senfes are derived 
to our Underftanding. ors 

The Cartefians affert Senfation to be only a fim- 
ple Perception, whereby the Motions of external 
Objects affecting the Extremities of the Nerves 1m 
the Organs of the Body, are communicated all a- 
long thofe Nerves to the Glandula Pineals, where 
the Soul refiding receives her Informations, and 
accordingly makes Jugdments upon them, F 

In which, (except as to that Whim of the Soul's 
refiding in the Glandula Pinealis) they are certain- 
ly much in the right: For Senfation is properly and 
ultimately made in or by the Mind, or difcerning 


Faculty, which probably, from the different Mo- 
4R2 tiONs 
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tions of the internal parts of the Brain, is excited 
and determined to differing Perceptions ; and to 


hef ive differing Names, as Heat, Cold;|_ 
and other ( 3 pofing of Goods, and Chattels of one Deceafed, 


and other Qualities. 

SENSIBLE Horizon. See Horizon. 

SENSIBLE Point. See Point Senfible. 

SENSITIVE Plants, are fuch whofe Frame and 
Conftitution is fo nice and tender, that at the touch, 
or at the leaft preflure of ones Hand, they will 
contract their Leaves or Flowers, as if they really 
felt Pain by fuch a Conract. 

Of thefe the Botanick Writers mention many 
Kinds, fome of which contract with Heat, others 
with Cold. 

SENSORIUM Commune, or the Seat of the 
common Senfe, is that part of the Brain in which 
the Nerves, from the Organs of all the Senfes, are 
rerminated, which is the beginning of the Medulla 
Oblongata. 

SENSORY, the Organ or Inftrument of Sence, 
as the Eye of Seeing, the Ear of Hearing, Gc. 

SENSUS, Senfe, is when the Motion impreffed 
by the outward Objects upon the Fibres of the 
Nerves, is conveyed by the help of the Animal 
Spirits in the Nerves, to the common Senfory, or 
Medulla Oblongata. 

SEPARATION, with fome Writers of Navi- 
gation, is the fame with whatis more ufually cal- 
led, the Departure; that is, a Ship’s difference of 
Longitude from any place, or from another Ship. 
Our Seamen commonly call it Eafting or Wefting ; 
according as the Difference of Longitude is Eaft 
or Weft. : 

SEPHYROS (in fome Authors) is a hard In- 
flammation of the Womb. 

SEPTAN Fevers, intermitting Fevers that re- 
rurn every feventh Day. 

SEPTANGULAR, the fame with Heptan- 

* gular. 

SECTENTARIUS, a Conftellation in the Nor- 
thern Hemifphere, confifting of 3¢ Stars. 

SEPTENTRIONAL Signs, are the firft 6 Signs 
of the Zodiack, fo called, becaufe they decline to- 
wards the North from the Equinodtial, and are 
the fame with Boreal Signs. 

SEPTICA, five Putrefacientia are thofe things, 
which by a Malignant fharpnefs, rot and corrupt 
the Fleth. 

SEPTUM Cords, the flefhy part that divides 
the Right Ventricle of the Heart from the left. 

SEPTUM Lucidum, is a Partition, which is di- 
aphanous, upon the account of its thinnefs, it di- 
ftinguifhes the Ventricles of the Brain. 

‘SEPTUM Tranfverfum. See Diaphragma. 

SEQUATUR fub fuo periculo, is a Writ that 
lies where a Summons ad Warrantifandum is a- 
warded, and the Sheriff returns, That he hath no-’ 
thing whereby he may be fummoned ; then goes 
out an Alias and Pluries ; and if he come not at 
the Pluries, then goes out this Writ. 

SEQUESTER, is a Term ufed in the Civil Law 
for renouncing, as when a Widow comes into 
Court, and difclaimsto have any thingto do, or 
to intermeddle with her Husband’s Eftate, who is 
Deceafed ; the is faid to Sequefter. 

SEQUESTRATION, is the feparating of a 
thing in Controverfie from the Poffeffion of both 


thofe that contend for ir: And it is of two forts ; 


Voluntary, or Neceffary. 
Voluntary, ig that which is 


done by Confent of 
each Party. 


SEAR 


Neceffary, is: that which the Judge doth of his 


Authority, whether the Parties! will or not. 


It is ufed alfo for the A&t of the Ordinary, dif 


whofe Eftate no Man will meddle with. 

Alfo for the gathering of the Fruits of a Benefice 
void to the Ufe of the next Incumbent. 

SEQUESTRO habendo, is a Writ Judicial, for 
the diffolving a Sequeftration of the Fruirs of a Be- 
nefice made by a Bifhop at the King’s Command, 
thereby to compel the Parfon to appear tothe Suit 
of another: For the Parfon, upon his Appearance, 
may have this Writ for the Difcharge of the Se- 
queftration. 

SERIES, properly fpeaking, is an orderly Pro- 
cefs or Continuation of things one after another, 
'Tis commonly in Algebra connected with the: 
Word Infinite, and there, by Infinite Series, is meant 
cértain Progreffions, or Ranks of Quantities order- 


-ly proceeding, which make continual Approaches 


to, and if infinitely continued, would become e- 
qual to what is inquired after. a 
This Method took its Rife from the Learne 
Dr. Wallis’s Arithmetick of Infinites, and has been’ 
of late fo purfued by feveral Worthy Perfons of 
our own Nation, efpecially the Incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton, that it is now one of the greateft » 
Improvements of Algebra. 

SEROSITIES, are ferous Humours abounding: 
in the Body. . . ti 

SERPENTINE, fo the Chymifts (from its Fi- 
gure) call that long winding Worm, which is pla-* 
cedin a Tub of Water in the Diftillation of Spi- 
rits. See Worm. 

SERPENTINE Line, the fame with Spiral ; 
which fee. 

SERPIGO. See Lichen. 

SERRATUS Major Anticus, is a Mufcle which 
arifes flefhy from the whole Bafis Scapule, and paf- 
fing under the Subfcdpulary, ic becomes broader 
and thicker, ftill running fomewhat forwards till 
ic’s inferted to the eight fuperior Ribs laterally, by 
fo many diftin& flefhy Portions, or Digituli, re~ 
prefenting the Teeth of a Saw; the two, and fome- 
times three inferior of which, are indented with 
the Mufculus Obliquus Defcendens of the Abdomen. 
This like the Serratus Minor Anticus, dilates the 
Thorax, or moves the Scapule forwards and down- 
wards, when its Mu({cles are relax’d. 

SERRATUS Minor Anticus, is a Mufcle, by 
Anatomifts generally reckoned a Mufcle amongft 
thofe of the Scapula: But we are perfwaded (fays 
Cowper) from its Pofition that it may be equally 
ferviceable to the Thorax, in elevating thofe Ribs 
it is inferred to ; It arifes flefhy from the Proceffus 
Coracoides Scapule, and defcends obliquely for- 
wards, becomes broader and thinner, and is infert- 
ed flefhy to the bony part of the fecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth Ribs. If the Scapule are elevated 
by their proper Mufcles, this with its Partner, are 
then capable of dilating the Breaft in large Infpi- 
rations. But if they are depreft, it may be eafily 
conceived with what Difficulty that Action muft 
be performed. 

SERRATUS inferior pofticus, is a Mufcle of. 
the Thorax, much larger than Aushors generally af- 
fign it: “ Ina Robuft Man weobferved its Conti- 
“ muation, (fays Cowper) not only from the Spines of 
“ the Vertebra’s of the Loins, but from all thofe of 
“ the Thorax, as well underneath as below the for- 
“ mer Muifcle ; its fuperior and inferior Parts be- 

, “ ing 
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“ ing entirely Tendinous, its Middle growing 
“ flefhy near its ferrated Termination ar.the Cur- 
“ yarure of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and Extre- 
_  mity of the twelfth Ribs. The Duétus of the Fi- 
“ bres of this pafling tran{verfe, and thofe of the 
“ precedent defcending obliquely, do decuffate 
“ each other in Acute Angles; which Réolan has 
“ well obferved, and contrary to. the Opinion of 
“ Authors, affigns it with its Partner, a different 
“ Ufe in depreffing the Thorax ; both performing 
“ the Office of a Bandage in binding together and 
“ conftringing the Pofterior Mufcles of the Spine, 
“ nor unlike the Conftructive Inclofures of the 
Thigh and Cubit. 
SERRATUS fuperior pofticus, is a Mufcle of the 
Thorax, which lies immediately under the Rhom- 
boides: It arifes with a thin Tendon from two in- 
ferior Spines of the Vertebre'of the Neck, and three 
fuperior of the Thorax, from thence defcending ob- 
liquely over the Splenius Capites, and under parts 
of the Sacrolambalis, and Dorfi Longiffimus, it be- 
comes fefhy, marching over the Scapula, to its 
Tnfertion atthe Curvature of the fecond, third, and 
fourth Ribs, by fo many diftind flefhy endings, 
reprefenting the Teeth of a Saw, whence its Name. 
This affifts in-elevating the Ribs or Thorax, 

SERVE, to ferve a Rope (in the Sea Phrafe)-is 


to lay upon it Spun-yarn, Rope-yarn, Sinnet, a, 


piece of Canvas, or the like, which is there row- 
led faft round about the Rope, to keep it from 
fretting or galling in any place. 

SER VIENTIBUS, are certain Writs touching 
Servants and theic Mafters violating the Statutes 
made againft their Abufes. oh 4 

SERVITUS acquittandis, is a Writ Judicial, 
that lies for one diftrained for Services to F, who 
owes and performs to R, for the Acquittal of fuch 
Services. 

SERUM, isa watery, thin, yellowifh, and fal- 
tifa Humour, which confifts chiefly of Water, with 
a moderate quantity of Salt, and a little Sulphur: 
The Ufe of it is to be a Vehicle to the Blood: 
And this is that watery part that feparates from 
the Blood in the Veffel, after any Perfon is let 
Blood. A fmall Heat will Coagulate ic. 

SESAMOEIDEA Offa, are 16,19, 20, and fome- 
times more little ones, fo called from the likenefs 
they have to Sefamum Seeds, which are found in 
the Joints of the Hands and Feet. 

- SESQUIALTER, in Mufick. See Time. 

SESQUIALTERAL Proportion, is when any 
Number or Quantity containsanother once and an 
half, and the Number fo contain’d in the Greater, 
is faid to be to it in Subfelaquiteral Proportion. 

SESQUIQUADRATE, an Afpect or Pofition 
of the Planets, when at the Diftance of 4 Signs 
and an half, or 135 Degrees from each other. 

SESQUIQUINTILE, an Afpect of the Pla- 
nets, when 108’ Degrees Diftant from each o- 
ther. 

SESQUITERTIANAL Proportion, is when 
any Number or Quantity contains another once 
and one third. 

SESSIONS, is a fitting of Juftices in Court up- 
-on Commiffion, as the Seffions of Oyer and Termi- 

ner, Quarter-feffions, otherwife called General-feffi- 
ons, oppofite whereto, are Efpeczal, otherwife call- 
ed Privy-feffions, which are procured upon fome 
{pecial occafion, for the more fpeedy difpatch of 


Juftice. 
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Seffions of Parliament, is a Seffions which conti- 
nues till it be prorogued or diffolved. . 

., SETACEUM, is when the Skin of the Neck 
istaken up and run through with a Needle; and 
the Wound afterward kept open by Briftles, a 
Skean of Silk, €&c. which is after moved to 
and fro, to give vent tothe Humours that are 
ill difpofed in that Part. “Tis alfo called Seton 
and Setum. : : 

SETON, or Setum. _ See Setaceum. . 

_SETT, when the Seamen obferve on what 
Point of the Compafs, the Sum, Land, €&c. bears, 
they call ir, Seeting the Sun, or Land, by their 
Compafsi.ny . 4, a? 

SETTLE a Deck, is the Word at Sea for ta- 
king a Deck lower than it was at firft, which they 
call fettling a Deck. ._ ‘ ; on 

SEVERAL ¢tazle, is that whereby Land is given 
or entailed feverally, to two Men and. their 
Wives, and tothe Heirs of their Bodies begotten ; 
the Donees;have joint Eftate for their two Lives, 
and yet they have feveral Inheritance, becaufe the 
Ifue of the one fhall have his Moiety, and the 
Iffue of the other, the other Moiery. 

SEVERAL Tenancy, is a Plea or Exception ta- 
ken to a Writ that is laid againft two as joint, 
which are feveral. 

SEVERANCE, is the fingling or fevering of 
two, or more, that are joined in one Writ. 

For Example ;. If rwojoin in a Writ de libertate 
probanda, and the one afterward be Non-fuit : 
Here Severance is permitted ; fo that notwithftand- 
ing the Non-fuit of the one, the orher may feve- 
rally proceed. 

There is alfo Severance of the Tenants in an Af- 
fize, when as one or two, or more Diffeifors ap- 
pear upon the Writ, and not the other.' 

As alfo Severance in Attaints, and Severance in 
Debt, where two or more Executors are named 
Plaintiffs, and the one refufes to profecute. 

Severance of Corn, is the cutting and carying it 
off from the Ground ; and fometimes the fetting 
out the Tythe from the reft of the Corn, is called 
Seuerance. . 

SEW, when a Ship at Low-water comes to lie 
on the Ground, and to lie dry, they fay fhe #s few- 
ed ; and if fhe be riot quire left dry, they fay, fhe 
fews to fuch a part. 

SEXAGENARY Tables, were Tables contri- 
ved (formerly) of Parts proportional, where by In- 
{pection, you may find the Produét of two Sexa- 
genaries to be multiplied, or the Quotient of two 
that are to be divided, €&c. 

SEXAGESIMAL Fraétions, or Sexagenaries, are 
fuch as have always 60 for their Denominator : 
There were antiently no others ufed in Aftronomi- 
cal Operations ; and they are ftill retained in many 
Cafes; tho’ Decimal Arithmetick, begins to grow 
in Ufe now in Aftronomical Calculations. 

In thefe Fractions, (which fome call Aftronoms- 
cals) the Denominator is ufually omitted, and the 
Numerator only written down: Thus. 
4°, 59’, 32”, 50", 16", e 


Is to be read, 4 Degrees, 59 Minutes, 32 Se- 
conds of a Degree, or 60th parts of a Minute, 
50 Thirds, 16 Fourths, &e. y 

The Ancients, before the introducing of Algo- 


rifm by the Numeral Figures now in ufe, (finding 
it 


wih ee. 6 
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ix troublefome to éxprefs and manage Fractions of 
divers Denotviinators, efpecially when they are co 
be expreffed by great Numbers; and troublefome 
alfo.ro exprefs and manage Integers, when they 
happen to be gteat Numbers) though fit to divide 
an Integer into 60 Parts, which they call’d acer] 4, 
which now we call Minutes, or Scruples; and 
each of thefe into 60 Parts, which they called Se 
conds, and (if there were yet need of greater Ex- 
actnefs) each of thefe into 60 Thirds; and each 
of thefe jnco as many Fourths; and fo onward, 
as far as there was occafion, which they 
Sexagefms, or Sexagefimal parts- 

And (to avoid great 
fixty Integers they called a Sexagene; and fixty 
of fuch, a fecond Sexagene ; and fixty of thefe a 
third; and fo onward, as there was occafion. 

Thus, for 3, the fourth part of an Integer, (be 
jt Hour, Day, Degree, or whatever elfe) they put 
15 (that is, 15 Minutes) ; for +, they put 7’ 30” 
(that is, 7 Minutes and 30 Seconds); which is ex- 
attly the fame in Value: And for 7, (becaufe this 
cannot be exactly exprefs’d in a Sexagefms) they 
would put 8’, (whichis pretty near, bur fomewhat 
too little) or 9’ (which is yet nearer, but fomewhat 
too much) or (if rhefé be not exact enough for the 
prefent purpofe) 8 34", or aa ary te OL Sy el 
more accurately, if need be, till they come to fo 
much exactnefs, as that the {mall remaining diffe- 
rence might fafely be neglected. 

And fuch Sexagefms were ufed not only by Pto- 
temy, (by whom the feem to have been firft intro- 
duced) and other Greek Writers, but by the Arabs 
alfo, (in imitation of Ptolemy) and are continued 
§n Ufe with us to this Day. 

So for 227015, (which isthe Number of Days, 
whereby the Arabic Years of the Hegira begin later 
than our Account by the Years of our Lord) they 
pul 1°77 35s aye; thar is, Third Sexagene, 
3 feconds Sexagenes, 3 firft Sexagenes, and 35 
Days. And this Account we meet with ‘in the 
Alphonfine Tables, and (of lace Times ) in thofe 
of Lansbergius. 

_ And for the better expediting the Work of Mul- 
tiplication and Divifion in thefe Sexagefms and 
Sexagenes, they had a Table for that purpofe, in 
fuch form as this. 
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: 2 ¢ °o.2 

1 By < 3 makes © 3 
; 4 ‘ o4 
&e. &e. 

5 Oo 25 

6 © 30 

5 by 7 makes © 35 
8 : © 40 

&e. &e. 

Io I 4o 

11 I 50 

wo by 412 makes S\2 00 
13 2 10 

&c. &e. 

II Dae 

12 IAG B) 

11 by S13 makes \ 2 23 
14 2 34 

&e, 


called 


Numbers) a Collection of 


30 15 o 

3t 15 30 

30 by Ba makes “16 00 
23 16 30 

&e, &e. 

50 440 

51 42°30 

50 by 52 makes. \43.20 
53 44.1 

~“ &e. c &e, 


And fo onwards, as far as 60 by 60, makes 60\ 00! 

Which Tables they contracted into'a fquare or 
triangular Form, extending from 1 to.60; Of like 
nature with what we call the Pythagorical Table for 
Multiplication, extending from 1 to Yo. vie 

Such a Sexagenary Table there is (or fhould be; 
if not torn out) in Blundevsl’s Exercifes, with a 
Defcription, and Direétions for the ufe of it; firft 
publifhed about the Year 1600, or fooner, (for it is 
mentioned in the Preface to his Theories, publifh= 
ed in the Year 162, as having been then received 
with good approbation) and Re-prinred a feventh 
time in the Year 1636. And the like in other Wri- 
ters of Aftronomical or Sexagefimal Fractions. 

And then they had other Tables or Rules’to de- 
termine the Denomination of the Product; as 
thus, Multiplication of 


Primes Primes 
Seconds Seconds 
Integers into§ Thirds. Smakes Thirds 
Fourths Fourths 
Ge. Se. 
Primes Seconds 
* Seconds ‘, Thirds 
Primes into “;Thirds Smakes Fourths 
Fourths Fifths 
Fe, &e. 
- Seconds y Fourths 
Thirds Fifths 
Seconds into~ Fourths Smakes< Sixths 
Fifths Sevenths 
Se. &e. 


The fum of all which Particulars, are equiva- 
lent to this one General, the Exponent of the Pro- 
duct, (chat is, of the laft part thereof ) is equal to 
the Exponent of both the Factors put together, as 
10’ by 11” makes 1%. 50""5 and 10’ by 12° 
makes 2” of, €c, So 10" by 10 makes 1. 
40%, &e. 

My meaning is, That fuch Tablesthey had (ex- 
preffed in Numeral Figures) of later times, fince 
thofe Figures were in ufe; but before, they muft 


be expreffed in fuch a way as this, viz. 


TI° into III’, makes VI’ 
TIl' into IV", makes XII”. 
IV’ into III”, makes XII’. 


That is, 4 Sexagenes into 3 Seconds of the Sex- 
gefms, makes 12 of the firft Sexagefms, becaufe 
+1—-2>—-1. 


XVI" into X”, makes CLX¥; that is, II”, XL’; 
(Which 


SHX 


SE x 


(Which they find for Expedition, by confulting 


their Sexagefimal Table, as we do the Table of 
Multiplication; where finding XVi in the top, 
and X in the fide, they have, in the fquare an-« 
{wering to both, If, XL.) 


XLV’ into LIV”, makes XL", XXX", 


© Concerning this Procefs, by Sexagefimal Multi- 

plication, &c. and the Demonftration of it, we 
have a learned and accurate Treatife in the Greek, 
of Barlaam a Monk, (Barloamus Monachus) under 
the Title of Logiftica, (acyistnh) whom Voffius (cap. 
18. De Scientis Mathematicis) placeth about the 
Year 1350 (but miftakes of it fora Treatife of Al- 
gebra): It is publifhed by Fohn Chambers, (then a 
Fellow of E4ton College) with his Latin Tranfla- 
tion, and Notes upon it, inthe Year 1600, encou-. 
raged thereunto by Sir Henry Savile, who chanced 
to light on a Greek Manufcript thereof abroad, 
and did himfelf, from thence tranfcribe it. 

But this way of Multiplication’ and Divifion in 
Sexagefimals, proves fo perplex and troublefom, 
(notwithftanding fuch a Table at hand) that fince 
the Indian Figures came in ufe, whereby we may 
with more convenience manage great numbers) it 
is thought lefs troublefome, (when there is occafion 
to Multiply or Divide) to reduce all to the loweft 
Denomination ; and then, having performed that 
Work, (of Multiplication or Divifion, or both) to 
reduce it back again to the feveral Denomina- 
tions. ‘ 
As for Inftance ; fuppofing the Luner Month of 
Conjunction, (from New-Moon, to New-Moon) 


according to the Moon’s middle Motion, to be |& 


ei 


29 D. 12 H. 44’ 3" 10", Proximé; and I would 
compute how much the Moon moves from the Sun 
in 6D. 5 H. 14’ 16” 35”. I know well that 
there be many Aftronomical Tables computed to 
expedite fuch Operations ; ( which here I do not 
meddle with ) but without fuch Preparatory Ta- 
bles, my Work muft ftand thus : 


if 29 D. 12H. 44’3"” 10" (chat is, rr’ 48 H. 
44’ 3” 10") give 360 Degrees, (that is 6’ 
10 D. Sexagenes of Degrees) then 6 D. 5 H: 
14’ 16" 35°” (that is, 2' 29H. 5’ 14" 16°” 
35°") will give, how much ? 


Now, if I were to Work it by the Sexagef- 
mal Tables of Multiplication, the Work would 


be fo perplex, thar I will not here repeat it; and 


therefore it is thought better to reduce the firft and 
third Numbers to the loweft Denomination, that 
is (here) to third Scruples. 
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And then the Work will ftand thus. 


If 153086590 Thirds give 360° Degrees; 
Then 32235395 Thirds, give how many De- 
rees 2 
Where. Multiplying the third Number by the 
fecond, and dividing, by the firft, I fhall have the 
Number of Degrees fought in Integers, with,the 
common Fraction annexed; which being reduced 
to Sexagefimals, will give the anfwerin Degrees, 
Minutes, Seconds, &c. Or I might have reduedithe 
360 Degrees into Thirds alfo, (which muft have 
been done, if to thefe Degrees there had been an- 
nexed firft, fecond, and third Minutes) and then 
the Anfwer had been in third Minutes ; and thefe 
to be reduced to Degrees, Minutes, &c. . 

Which Operation, tho’ it be troublefom enough, 
is yet more expedite, than by the Sexagefimal 
Multiplication and Divifion, fince the time thar 
we have learned, (by help of the Numerical Fi- 
gure) to manage great Numbers, which in Peole- 
my's time were not in ufe. 

And in like manner, whatever other come to. be 
fo Multiplied. 

According to this Sexagefimal Method, Prolemy 
divides the Radius or Semi-diamerer of a Circle 
into 60 Parts, (and confequently, the whole Di- 
ameter into 120) and each of thofe Parts into. 60 
Minutes, and each of thofe into 6° Seconds, and 
{o forward, as far as occafion requires. And ac- 
cordingly, the Arch anfwering to {uch a Chord 5 
(that is, the fixth part of the Cireumference, whofe 
Chard Equals the Radius) into 60 Degr. and.con- 
fequently the whole Circumference into 360? and 
each of thefe Degrees into Minutes, Seconds Ge. 
by a continual Sexagenary Divifion, ) 

And confonant hereunto, he makes his Table 
of Chords of Subtenfes (in fuch Parts, Minutes, 
and Seconds) anfwering the feveral Arches in 2 


Circle. 
Inftead, 


nr 


SHA 


Inftead of which, the Arabs or Saracens have in- 
troduced (as more Expedient) their Table of Sines, 
(or half Chords of the double Arch) expreffed in 
like manner by fexagefimal Parts. va 

Which they did in imitation of Ptolemy, than 
that they were neceffitated fo to do, having the ufe 
of Numeral Figures as we have, which Prolemy 
and others of rhe Ancients had not. 

But Arzachel therein differs thus far from Pro- 
lemy, that he divides his Diameter into 30° Parts 
which Ptolemy divides but into 120, and hath there- 
fore lefs need of Subdivifions. 

The reafon why the Ancients did thus reduce 
their ordinary Fractions all to one kind of Deno- 
mination, was, to avoid the trouble which would 
arife from the different Denomination of Fractions, 
which (when they had nor the helps-that now we 
have) would be-very great ; and therefore chofe 
to admit of Approximations, many times, inftead 
of accurate Equalities. 


And why: they chofe the Number 60, rather | 
than any other Number, was, becaufe if they had 
made ufe of 12; or-fuch other fmall Number, they | 
would be put upon a neceffity of the more Subdi- | 


vifions, and’ a Number much greater than this 
they could not-well manage ; (there being, even 
in this, trouble enough) and of Numbers about 
this bignefs, this was thought moft convenient, as 
being moft capable of exact Divifions, withoutbe- 


ing put to the neceffity of Approximations or Sub-: 


divifions ; admitting, for Divifors, the fix firft 
Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, (which none lefs 


than it can do) and as many more anfweting to. 


them 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 60, (that is Twelve in all 


there being no Number lefs than it, admitting of 
fo many Divifors ; nor can any, greatet than it, | 
admit of more, which is not at leaft twice as! 
gteat ; which cannot be faid again of any greater: 
And this is that’ 
which is made the Number of Degrees in the 


Number, till we come to 360. 


whole Circle. 

And this Divifion of Integers into Sexagefms 
(Minutes, Secorids, Thirds, €c.) efpecially in the 
Parts of Arches, Angles, Time, and Motion ; the 


Arabs have retained, ih imitation of the Greeks (or 


Egyptians) and we from them, even to this Day. 
Wallis’ s Algebra, Chap. VII. 


SEXANGLE, in Geometry, isa Figure con-| 


fifting of fix Arigles. 


' SEXTANS, isthe fixth part of any thing, thus: 


“Theteis an Aftronotriical Inftrarnent called a Sex- 
tant, as being the 6th part of a‘Circle. This hath 
a graduated Limb, and is ufed like'a Quadrant. 
SEXTILE, the Pofition or Afpect of the Planets, 
when at 60 Degrees diftant, or at the diftance of 
two Signs from orie another ; and is marked thus,*. 
“SHACKLES, aboard a Ship, are thofe oblong 
ron Rings, and bigger atone end than atthe other, 
with which the Ports are fhut faft, by thrufting 
the Wooden Bar of the Port through them. There 
aré‘alfo a fort of Shackles to lift the Hatches up 
with, of the formet' Figure, but {maller ; they are 
faftened at the Corners of the Hatches. 
>» SHALLOP, *is a {mall light Veffel with only a 
fall Main-Maft and Fore-Maft, and Lugg-Sails, 
to hale up and let down on occafion: They common- 
ly are good Sailers; {pecially the French Chaboups ; 
-and are ufed often as Tenders upon a Man of War, 
* SHAME, is an uneafinefs of the Mind, upon the 


thought of having done fomething which is Inde- | 


cent, or will leffen the valued Efteem which others 
have of us. 


SHE 


SHANK, ‘or Shank Painter, in a‘ Ship, ‘is a 


fhort Chain taftned under rhe Fore-Maft Shrowds, 
by.a Bolt.to the Ships-fide; having at the other 
end a Rope-faftned to it.. On this Shank-Painter,. 
the whole Weight of the’Aft-part of the Anchor 
refts, when it lies by the Ship’s-fide. 
by which itis haled up, is made faft about a 
Timber-head. 


The Rope 


SHAPOURNETT : The Heralds call a kind 


of Cap which is born in fome Coats ef Arms by- 
this Name. 


SHEER, .or Sheering ; the Sea Phrite.for the 


going of a Ship when the is not fteered fteadily ; 
then they fay fhe fheers or goes fheering ; as they 
do alfo when fhe goes in and out by. means of the 
{wift running of a Tide-Gate, &c. for chen being, 
at an, Anchor,| they, fay there is dangery. left ‘the 
fhould fheer home her Anchor, or fheer a-fhore. 


SHEER-Hooks, aboard a Ships are great Hooks 


of Iron fometimes ufed when. a: Ship. defigns to 
board another. . ‘They. are like a Sickle,’ and are 
ler intothe Main-Yard-Armsand Fore-Yard-Arms 


in order to fpoil, cut.or tear the Enemy’s Shrouds, 
Sails, or Rigging. ' f 

SHEER-Shanks, at Sea, is the term fora kind- 
of Knot, by which they tye up or fhorten a Run- 
ner when ‘tis too long, fo that they cannot hoife 
in the Goods by itover the Ship’s-fides.. This Knot 
can be let loofe again when they pleafe. 

SHEERS, fo the Seamen calltwo Mafts Yards, 
or Poles fet up and feized a-crofs each other aloft, 
near the top. This Pair of Sheers, as they call it, 
is placed below on the Chain-Wales of the fhrouds, 
and lafhed faft to the Ship’s-fides to keep them ftea- 
dy aloft. Their ufe is to fet in or take out a Maft; 
for which end, there is faftned atthe place where 
they crofsone another, a ftrong double Block with 
a ftrap. They ferve alfo to hoife’in of outof Boats 
that have Mafts, fuch Goods as are wanted to be 
taken in or out. 

SHEATHING of a Ship, is cafing thar Part 
of her which is to be under Water, with fome- 
thing to keep the Worms from eating into her 
Planks. '’Tis ufually done by laying Tarand Hair 
mixt together all over the old Plank, and then 
nailing on thin new Boards: But this hinders a 
Ship’s Sailing ; and therefore of lace fome have 
been fheathed with milled Lead. 

’Tis very well worth trying what the New- 
ftone Pitch will do in this cafe; if it will defend 
from the Worm, as perhaps it will, a Ship might 


be Paid with. it cheaper than with the Crown- 


Pitch ; and ic will not crack nor fcale off as that 
will do, but keep always -foft and fmooth. I 
have feen where it hath been on 13 Months, and 
yet it was very black and foft. 

SHEATS in a Ship, are Ropes bent to the 
Clews of the Sails; ferving in the Lower-fails to 
Hale-aft or Round-off the Clew of the Sail: Burin 
Top-fails they ferve to Hale-home as the Word is, 
or to hale the Clew of the Sale clofe to the Yard- 
Arm. 

If the Main-fail Sheats are haled-aft, ‘tis in or- 
derto make the Ship keep by a Wind; bur when 
the Fore-fheats are baled aft, ’tis that the Ship 
may fall off from the Wind: And if fhe will not 
do it readily, they then hale the Fore-fail (by the 
fheat) flat in, as near the Ship’s-fides as they can; 
and this they call Flatting in the Fore-fail, When 
they fay, Eafe the Sheat, they mean Veer if, or let 
it go out gently ; but when the Word is, Let fy 

the 


SHO 


the Sheat, they mean, let it go all at once, and 
run out as faft as it can ; and then the Sail will 
hang loofe, and hold no Wind. In a very great 
Gale or Guft of Wind, there is another Rope bent 
to the Clews of the Main-fail and Fore-/ail, above 
the fheat Block, to fuccour and eafe the Sheat, and 
this they call a Falfe-fheat. 

Sheats in a Ship, alfo, are thofe Planks under 
Water which come along her Ram, and are clofed 
into the ftern Poff: So alfo that Part within Board 
in the Run of the Ship, is called the Stern-fheats. 
The Seamen fay when they would have the /heats 
of the Main or Fore-fail haled aft, Tally the 
fheats. 

SHEWING, in Law, is ro be quit of Attach- 
ments in any Court, and before whomfoever in 
Plaints fhewed, and not avow’d. 

SHIFTERS, certain Men aboard a Man of 
War, who are employed by the Cooks to fhift or 
change the Water in which the Flefh or Fith is 
put and laid for fome time, in ofder to fit ic for 
the Kettle. 

SHIVERS, fo the Seamen call thofe little round 
Wheels in which the Rope of a Pulley or Block 
runs. They turn with the Rope, and have pieces 
of Brafs in their Centres, (which they call the Cocks) 
with Holes in them, into which the Pin of the 
Block goes, and om which they turn. Thefe Shi- 
vers are ufually of Wood; but fome are of Brafs, 
as thofe in the Heels of the Top-majts. 

SHOALE, in the Sea phrafe, is the fame as 
fhallow.: They fay, “tis good NOPE, when asa 
Ship fails towards the fhoar, fhe finds by her found- 
ing, ic grows fhallow by degrees, and not too fud- 
denly ; for then a Ship may go in fafety. 

SHORT-Accent, in Grammar, fhews that the 
time of Pronuneiation ought to be fhort, and is 
marked thus ( ~ ). 

SHOT of a Cable, is the fplicing of two Ca- 
bles together, that. a Ship may ride fafe in deep 
Waters, and in great Roads: For a Ship, will 
Ride eafier by one fhot of a Cable, than by three 
fhort Cables outa-head. 

SHOT, for Ordnance, are of feveral forts, as 
Round-fhot, which are round: Bullets: fitted in pro- 
portion to the Bore of the Piece. ; 

Crofs-bar-fbot, are round fhot, with a long {pike 
of Iron caft in it,as if ir did. go through the mid- 
dle of it. 

_Trundle-fbot; being only a Bolt of Iron 16 or 18 
Inches long, fharp-pointed:at beth ends, and about 
a Hand’s breadth from each’end,; having a round 
broad Bowl of Lead caft upon it,-according to the 
Bore of the Piece. ai 

Langrel-fhot, which runs loofe with a fhackle 
to be fhortned when it is put into the Piece ; and 
when it flys out, it fpreads it felf. At each end of 
the Bar ir has halfa Bullet, either of Lead or Iron, 

Chain-fbot, is two Bullets with a Chain betwixt 
them, fome being contrived round, yet fo that 


they will fpread in flying their full Length and |: 


Breadth. 

Cafe-foot, is any thing of {mall Bullets, Nails, 
old Iron, and the like, to pur into the Cafe, to 
fhoot out of Ordnance. 

SHOULDRING, in Fortification, is a Re- 
trenchment oppofed tothe Enemies, or a Work caft 
up for a Defence on one fide, whether it be made of 


heaps of Earth caft up, or of. Gabions and Facines.| 
' . A fhouldring alfo is a {quate Orion fometimes made 


imthe Baftions on the Flank near the fhoulder, to 


Word in the Writ. 


SIM 


cover the Canon of a Cafemate. Again. ir is ta. 
ken for a Demi-baftion or Work contig of ane 
Face, and one Flank, which ends in a Point at the 
head of a Horn-work or Crown-work? Neither is it 
to be underftood only of a {inall Flank added to 
the fides of the Horn-work, to defend them when 
they are too long, but alfo of the Redents which 
are raifed on a ftrait Line; | 

SHROWDS, are great Ropes in a Ship, which 
come from eithet fide of all Mafts, They are faft- 
ned below by Chains to,the Ship’s fides, and aloft 
over the Head of the Maft; their Pendants, Fore- 
tackle, and Swifters being firft put under them : 
They are alfo ferved there, to prevent their galling 
the Maft. , The Top-maft-throwds are faftned to 
the Puttocks by Plaitsof Iron; and by Dead-mens 
Eyes and Lanniers alfo as the others are. The 
terms are Eafe the fhrowds; that is, flacken them : 
Set Taught the Shrowdss that is, fer them ftiffer 
The Bolt-fprit hath no fhrowds. 

SICUT alias, is a fecond Writ fent out, when 
the firft was not executed. 

SIDEMEN, or Queftmen, be thofe that are 
Yearly Chofen, according to the Cuftom of every 
Parifh, to Affift the Churchwardens in the Enquiry 


and reprefenting {uch Offenders to the Ordinary,as 


are Punifhable in the Court Chriftian, 

SIDERAL Year. See Solar Year. 

SIDERATIO. See Spacelos. 

SIEF, Album. See Collyrium. 

SIEGE, is the encamping or fitting down of 
an Army before a Place, in order to take it, either 
by Force or by Famine. 

SIGMOIDE, are the 4pophyfes of the Bones, 


reprefenting the Letter C of the ancient Greeks. 


Alfo the Valves of the great Artery that hinder 
the Blood fronr returning back to the Heart. 

SIGNIFICABIT, is a Writ de Excommunicate 
capiendo, which iffueth out of the Chancery upon a 
Certificate given by the Ordinary, of a Man that 
ftands obftinately Excommunicate, by the fpace of 
forty Days, for the laying him up in Prifon with- 
out Bail or Mainprife, until he fubmit himfelf to 
the Authority of the Church. And ‘ris fo called, 
becaufe the Word Significavit is an Emphatical 
There is alfo another Writ 
in the Regifter, Fol. 7. directed to the Juftices of 
the Bench, commanding them to ftay any Suit de- 
pending between fuch and fuch, by reafon of an 
Excommunication alledged againft the Plaintiff ; 
becaufe the fentence of the Ordinary thar did Ex- 
communicate him, is appealed from, and the Ap- 
péat yet depends’ ufdecided. ial 

SILIQUA} in Boralny) is thé Seed-veffel Husk; 
Cod, or’ Pod, of {uth Plants'as are of thé Legiimi- 
nous kind: : 

SILLON, in Foftifiéation; is’ au elevation of 
Earth, made in the middle of a Moar, to Fortifie 
it whem tco broad: Ir is otherwife called Envelope, 
which is the more common Namie. 

| SIMILAR Arks of a Circle, are fach as are like 
Parts of their whole Circumference. — 

SIMILAR Bodies, in Natural Philofophy, are 
called fuch as have their Particles of the fame 
Kind and Nature one with another, 

SIMILAR, or fimple Parts, by Anatomifts are 
called fuch as are throughout of the fame nature 
and texture, as all the Parts of the Bone are Bony, 


C. 

SIMILAR Plane Numbers, are thofe Numbers 

which may be ranged into the form of fimslar Reé- 
4$ angles: 


SIM 


angles ; that is, into Rectangles, whofe fides are 


51M 


‘SIMILAR Reflangles, are thofe which have 


Proportional, fuch are 12 and 48 ; for the fides of | their fides about the equal Angles Proportional 5 


12 are 6 and 2 (asin Fig. B.) and the fides of 48 
ate 12 and.4 (asin Fig. C.) But 6.2:: 12. 4, and 
therefore thofe Numbers are fimilar. 


SIMILAR Polygons, are fuch as have their An- 
gles feverally Equal, and the fides about thofe An- 


gles Proportional. 
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Thus, if in the Polygon A, allthe Angles ab c, 
&ec, are’ re{pectively equal to all thofe def, Ge. 
in the Polygon B. And that alfo 46 hath the 
{ame Proportion to bc :: asd¢ hathtoef. Then 
whofe two Polygons are fimilar, 
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All Squares mut be fimilar Reftangles ; for (fince 
they have all their Sides equal, and all their Angles 
right ) whatever Proportion the fide 4 m hath to 
the fide bz of the other ReGangle, the fame muft 
alfo the other fide a b have to the fide eb; becaufe 
they are equal to a m, and to hi. 


C'O R‘'OTL ARYL 


Hence all fimilar Reflangles are to each other as 
the /quares of their Homologous-fides. 

For the Reétangle A, isto B :: as the Square 
bm is tothe Square e7; fince as well Squares 
as Rectangles are in a duplicate Ratio to that of 
their fides. 

SIMILAR Right-Lin’d Figures, are fuch as have 


equal Angles, and the fides about thofe equal An-- 


gles proportional. ‘ 
SIMILAR Segments of a Circle are fuch as cone 
tain equal Angles. 
SIMILAR folid Numbers, are thofe, whofe little 
Cubes may be fo ranged as to make Jfimilar and 
rectangular Parallelopipeds. 


SIMILAR Triangles, are fuch as have all their _ 


three Angles re{pectively equal to one another. 
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‘As if the Angle a be equal to d, the Angle ¢ e- 
qual to e, and the Angle 4 equal taf; then is the 
Triangle 2 bc fimilar or like to d fe: And then 
the fides about the Equal Angles are always pro- 
portional ; that is, 4 6 hath the fame Proportion 
to a2casfdhath tod e, and is thus written, 


ab.acz:f4.de. 


PROPOSITION. 
‘All Similar Triangles, have the fides about their 
Equal Angles Proportional. 


Thus in the Figure. 
I fay, AB:ab::AC: ac::CB.be, &e. 


\ 


Roa 


For fet the leffer Triangle into the greater, by 
taking Ab= ab, and Ac=ac, then will the 
Bafe 6c, be the fame as in the leffer Triangle ; 
ae the whole Triangle Abc, will be equal to 
420. 

And therefore the Angle Abc, will be equal to 
the Angle B, and Acb=C. ; 

Wherefore the Line bc, is Parallel to Bb: And 
therefore, . . 

Ab: AB: Ac: AC:: bc: BC, &e. 
Q..E. D. 


Otherwife thus, according to Euclid. 


Let the Triangle abc, be fimilar to dc e, Then 
{ fay, That the fides about their Equal Angles 


are Proportional; 
ea 
id 


€ 


SIM 


Right Line 4¢; and draw out the:Lines 2b and 
ed, till they meet together in the Point f. 


DEMONSTRATION: 


Becaufe the Angle 4 = Angle dee, af, is Pa- 
rallel to cd alfo, becaufe the Angle ac b, is equal 
to the Angle ce f; the Lines bc and f e.are Paral- 
lel. Wherefore 6c df, muft be a Parallelogram, 
whofe oppofite fides are equal, that bf =e d, 
and. b c=f d.. 

Therefore becaufe cd is Parallel to the Bafe 4 f, 
of the Triangle fea; de: fd (orbc):: 
G6. S Anes 

That is, de : bcs: ec: ac. And therefore 
alternately, deicé@::bc:acé,_ And fo the fides 
about ¢ and e are proved Proportionable. 

Alfo becaufe 4c is Parallel to the Bafe f ¢, of 
the Triangle afie. Therefore ec: ac:2 f b, 
(ore d) :ab: That is,ecsac:icd: ab. 
And therefore alternately, ec: od 2: ac: ab. 
And fo the fides about the equal Angles 4, and 
dce, are found Proportional. The fame may be 
eafily done by the Angles 6 and d. } 


Another Demonftration by Pardiei 


¢e 


Becaufe the Angle A is = to 4, Angle C to ¢} 
&c. Therefore the Ark oppofite to them muft be 
equal : ( That is, not in length, but muft contain 
an equal Number of Degrees.) Wherefore Chords 
alfofubtending thofe Arks, muft‘be Proportionable 
Chords of the fafne Number of Degrees; and con- 
fequently will be all Similar Parts of their own 
proper Radius. AG 2A 

That is, ca: 2b:: (in refped of its Radius) 


Set the Bafesof the two Triangles ac andec,fo] CA: AB. in refpect of its Radius. Therefore 


rogether as that they may join and make one 


4S$14 the 


oe 


SIN 
the Sides about the equal Angles will be propor- 
tional, 
Or,bc: ba:: BC: BA, Q E.D. 
COROLLARY IL 


From hence it follows, That all Similar Trian- 
gles are to one another, as the Squares of their Ho- 
mologous Sides. For thefe Triangles are the 
Halves of Simila Triangles or Parallelograms, 


which are to one another in a Duplicate Ratio of 


theit Homologous Sides ; Therefore the Halves 
muft be as the Wholes. 


COROLLARY UI. 
All Similar Polygons are to one another as the 


Squares of their Homologous Sides. For being 
made up of Similar Triangles; the Aggregates or 


Sums will be to each’ other, as the Parts cut, of 


which they were made. 


SIMONY, is an unlawful Contract made to 
have a Man prefented toa Rectory or Vicarage : 
It was agreed by all the Juftices, that if the Patron 


prefent any Perfon to a Benefice with Cure, for 


Money, that fuch Prefentation, &c. is void, tho’ 
the Prefentee were not Privy toit, and the Statute 
gives Prefentation to the King: But this is now 
repealed. 

SIMPLE Flank, See Flank. . 

SIMPLE Place, a Termin Geomerty. See Place 
Simple. 

SIMPLE Problem, See Linear Problem. 

SIMPLE. Problem, in Mathematicks. See a 
Linear One. 

SIMPLE Quantities, in Algebra, are fuch as 
have but one Sign, whether Pofitive or Negative : 
Thus. 

2 4, and — 3 b, are Simple Quantities. 

But a+ 6,and-+ d—c-+h are compound 
ones. 

SIMPLE Tenaille. See Tenaille. 

SINAPISMUS, is a Medicine applied to the 
Head, and is prepared of Muftard, Wild Raddith, 
and Leven. Blanchard. 


SINCIPUT, the Fore-part of the Head, reach- } 


ing from the Fore-head to the Coronal Suture. 

SINE, or Right Sine, is a right Line drawn 
from one end of an Arch, perpendicularly upon 
the Diameter drawn from the other end of that 
Arch; -or it is half the Chord of twice the Arch. 
See more under the Word Trigonometry. 

SINE. affenfu capital, is a Writ againft him 
that alienates Lands without confent of his Chap- 
ter or Covent. . 

SINE Complement.See Complement. 

SINE die, in Law, when Judgment is given a- 
gainft the Plaintiff, he is faid to be in mifericordia 
profalfo clamore fuo: But when for the Defendant, 
then tis faid, Eat inde fine die. 

SINGLE, or, Simple Excentricity. See Eccen- 
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SINGULTUS, or the Hickoup, is a Convul- 
five Motion of the Midriff, caufed by tough and 
irregular Particles, forcing it to this difordinate 
Motion. Blanchard. 

SINICAL Quadrant, is made.of Brafs or Wood, 


with Sines drawn from each Side inrerfecting one 
another, with an Index divided by Sines alfo, 
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with ninety Degrees on the Limb, and two Sights 
to the Edge, to take the Altitude of the Sun. 


Sometimes inftead of Sines, ’tis divided all into e- 
qual Parts: And is ufed by Seamen to folve by in- 
{pection any Problem of Plain Sailing. 

SINESTER Side or Part of an Efcutcheon, is 
the left Side Part. Vide Efcutcheon. 

SINNET, is a Line or String made of Rope- 
yarn, confifting generally of two,fix,or nine Strings, 
which are divided into three Parts, andare platted 
over oneanother, and then it is beaten {mooth and 
flat, with a Wooden Mallet, its ufe is to Serve the 
Ropes, that is to keep them from gawling. 

SI non omnes, is a Writ of Affociation, whereby, 
if allin Commiffion cannot meet at the Day affign- 
ed, it is allowed, That two, or more of them, 


}] may finith the Bufinefs. 


SINUS, any Cavity in or bétwéén the Veffels 
of an Animal Body, the Anatomifts call a Sinus, 
and fome Philofophical Writers call thofe Fiffures 
or Cavities which are between the feveral Strata or 
Layers of the Barth, in Mines, @e. by this Term 
Sinus, for Sinus in Mathematicks. See Sine. 

SINUS Meningium, are thofe 3 Cavities which 
Galen callsthe Ventricles of the Thick Membrane. 
The firft and fecond, or the Lateral Simm, are 
{eated between the Brain and the Cerebellum, and 
endin the vertebral Simus’s. The third begins 
from the Os Cribriforme, and ends in the middle of 
the former Sinus’s The fourth arifes from the 
Pineal Glandule, and ends in the middle of the 
lateral Sinus’s. The Infertion of thefe Sznus’s is 
called Trocular Herophili. The Sinus’s, after they 
have paffed through the Scull, are partly continu- 
ed with the Jugular Veins, and partly defcend 
through the whole length of the Spinal Marrow 
down to the Os Sacrum. The ufe of them is to 
fupply the place of Veins, for they convey the 
Blood from the Brain and Cerebellum, partly into 
the Jugular Veins, and partly into the Vertebral 
Sinus’s. Blanchard. With us the Ventricles of the 
Brain are accounted only the three Partitions or 
Subdivifions of the Forinx ; and they ferve asa 
Sink to drain away the excrementitious Matter of 


the Brain. 


SINUS Offizm, are thofe Cavities of the Bones 
which receive the Heads of other Bones. 

SIPHON, a Glafs or metalline crooked Pipe; 
Tube, or Cane. See Syphon. 

SI Recognofcant, is a Writ that lies for a Credi- 
tor againft his Debtor, for Money numbered, thar 
hath before the Sheriff in the County Court, ac- 
knowledged himfelf to owe his Creditor fuch a 
Sum, received of him in pecunis numeratn, 

SIRIUS, the Dog-ftar, a bright Star of the firft 
Magnitude, in the Conftellation Cans major, its 


Longitude is 99 Degrees, 47 Minutes, Latitude 


39 Degrees, 32 Minutes. 

SIRONES, little Pufhes in the Palm of the 
Hand, and Sole of the Foot, containing certain 
{mall Infects or Worms. 

SCARFED, the Sea Term, when one Piece of 
Timber is let and faften’d into another. See Scarfed. 

SKELETON, of a Man or other Animal, is 
when the Bones are cleaned and dry, and put to- 
gether according to Art in their natural Order 
and Pofition. i 

SKUPPERS, and Skupper-holes. See Scoper- 
holes. 

SLATCH, when any Rope or Cable hangs 
flack, the Seamen call the middle Part which 

hangs 


a 
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hangs down, the Slatch of the Cable or Rope, fo 
alfo after long foul Weather, if there come a {mall 
Intervail of fair, they fay, this is a Slatch of fair 
Weather. 

SLEEPERS, Timbers lying before and aft in 
the bottom of a Ship as the Rung-heads do; the 
lowermoft of them is bolted to the Rung-heads, 
and the uppermoft to the Futtocks, in order to 
ftrengthen and faften the Furtocks and Rungs. 

SLIDING Rules, or Scales, are Inftruments to 
be ufed withour Compaffes, in Gauging, Meafu- 
ring, c. having their Lines fitted fo as to an{wer 
Proportions by Infpection ; they are very Ingeni- 
oufly contrived and applied by Gunter, Partridge, 
Cogfball, Everard, Hunt, and others, who have 
Written particular Treatifes about their Ufe and 
Application. 

SLING, a Word ufed varioufly at Sea, there 
are Slings to hoife up Casks or any other heavy 
things; which are made of Ropes, fpliced into 
themfelves at either end, with an Eye big enough 
to hold the thing to be S/ung. 

There are other Slings which are made longer 
and with a fmall Eye at each end, one of which is 
put over the Breech of a Piece of Ordnance, and 
the other Eye comes over the end of an Iron Crow, 
which is put into the Mouth of the Piece, ro Weigh 
and Hoife the Gun as they pleafe. 

There are alfo Slings for the Yards, which is 
done by binding them faft to the Cro/s-tree aloft, 
and to the Head of the Maft with a ftrong Rope or 
Chain, that if the Tye fhould happen to break, or 
to be {hor to pieces in a Fight, the Yard neverthe- 
lefs may not fall down upon the Hatches. 

SMELLING, is probably occafioned by the Ef 
flavia of Odorous Bodies mingling themfelves with 
the Air, and entring up the Noftrils, which are co- 
vered with a very Nervous and Senfible Coat, and 
there infinuating themfelves into the Proceffes of 
the Olfactory Nerve, do move it varioufly accor- 
ding to their various and different Nature, and fo 
communicate to the Brain, {uch correfponding Mo- 
tions, as enables the Soul to judge differently of 
the Bodies emitting fuch Effluvia: And from hence 
when the Effluvia produces a grateful Senfation, 
we fay its hatha {weet Smell, but when a difagree- 
able one, we fay it ftinks. 

SMITEING-Line, in a Ship, is a {mall Rope 
faftened to the Miffen-yard Arm, below at the 
Deck, and is always furled up with the Miffen-{ail, 
even to the upper end of the Yard, and from thence 
it comes down to the Poope. Its Ufe is to loofe 
the Miffen-{ail without ftriking down the Yard, 
which is eafily done, becaufe the Miffen-fail is 
furled up only with Rope-yarns ; and therefore 
when this Rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the 
Rope-yarns, and fo the Sail falls down of it felf: 
The Word of Art is, Smite the Miffen (whence 
this Rope takes its Name; ) that is, hale by this 
Rope that the Sail may fall down. 

SNATCH Block, is a great Block in a Ship, 
with a Shiver in it, having a Notch cut thro’ one 
of its Cheeks for the more ready receiving in of 
any Rope: For by this Notch, the middle part of 
a Rope may be reeved into this Block, without 
pafling it in end-ways. This ready Block iscom- 
monly faftened with a Strap about the Main-maft, 
clofe to the Upper Deck, and is chiefly ufed for the 
Fall of the Winding Tackle, which is reeved into 

. this Block, and then brought to the Capftan. 

SNOW. The Learned Dr. Grew, in Philofo- 
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phical Tranfaktions, N. 92. gives the following 
sy pea of Snow, which feems very exact and 
jut. 


1, With Mr. Des Cartes, and Dr. Hook, he ob- 
ferves, That many parts hereof ate of a Regular 
Figure ; for the moft part being as it were {0 ma- 
ny little Rowels, or Stars of 6 Points; being per- 
fect and tranfparent Ice, asany one may fee upon 
a Pool, or Veffel of Water; upon each of which 
6 Points, are fet other collateral Points, and thofe 
always atthe fame Angles, as are the main Points 
themfelves. 


2. Amongft thefe Regular Figures, tho’ many 
of them are large and fair; yet from thefe taking 
our firft Item, many others, alike Regular, but 
far lefs, may likewife be difcovered. 


3. Amongft thefe, not only Regular, but entire 
Parts of Snow, looking ftill more warily, we fhall 
perceive, that there are divers others indeed irre- 
gular, which yer are chiefly the broken Points, 
Parcels, and Fragments of the Regular ones. 


4. That befides the broken parts, there aré 
fome others which feem to have loft ther Regula- 
rity, not fo much in being broken, as by various 
Winds, firft gently Thaw’d, and then Froze into 
little irregular Clumpers again. 


From whence the rrue Notion, and external 
Nature of Sxow, feemeth to appear, viz. That 
not only fome few parts of Snow, but originally, 
the whole Body of it, or of a Snowy Cloud, is an 
infinite Mafs of Icicles regularly figured ; not one 
Particle thereof I fay, originally, not one of fo 
many Millions, being indetermined, or irregular ; 
that is to fay, a Cloud of Vapours being gather- 
ed into Drops, the faid Drops forthwith defcend; 
upon which Defcent, meeting with a foft freez- 
ing Wind, or at leaft paffing thro’ a Colder Re- 
gion of the Air, each drop is immediately froze 
into an Icicle, fhooting it felf forth into feveral 
Points or Stzrze, on each Hand fromwatd its Cen- 
tre: But ftill continuing their defcent, and meet- 
ing with fome fprinkling and intermixing Gales 
of Warmer Air, or in their continual Motion and 
Waftage to and fro, touching upon each other ; 
fome are a little thaw'd, blunted, frofted, clump- 
et'd, others broken, but the moft hanked and 
clung in feveral Parcels together, which we call 
Flanks of Snow. 

It being known what Snow is, we underftand; 
why, though it feem to be foft, yet “tis truly hard : 
becaufe true Ice, the infeparable property whereof 
is to be hard ; feeming only to be foft, becaufe 
upon the firft touch of the Finger, upon any of its 
fiatp Edges or Points, they inftantly thaw ; or o- 
therwife they would pierce our Fingersasfo many, 
Lancets. 

Why again, though Snow be true Ice, and fo 
hard and denfe a Body, yet very light; becaufe of 
the extream thinnef$ of each Icicle in comparifon 
of its breadth. For fo Gold, which though of all 
Bodies it be the moft ponderous, yet being beaten 
into Leaves, rides upon the leaft breath of Air 5 
and fo in all other Bodies, where there is but little 
Matter contained within large Dimenfions, and 
poffibly in no other Cafe. 


Alfo 
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Alfo, how it is White, not becaufe hard; for 
there are many {oft Bodies White; but becaute 
confifting of parts, all of them fingly tran{parent, 
but being mixed together appear White ; as the 
Parts of Froth, Gla{s, Ice, and other tranfparent 
Bodies, whether foft or hard. 

Thus much for the External Nature of Snow ; 
let us next enquire into its Effential Nature. 


Now to make a Judgment of this, is by confi- 
dering, what the general Figure of Snow is, and 
comparing the fame with fuch Regular Figures as 

_we fee in divers other Bodies, in that where we 
fee the like Configuratiofs, we may believe there 
is the like Subject: wherein, or the like Efficient 
whereby but thofe and thefe are made. 

As for the Figure of Snow, ‘tis generally one, 
viz. that which is above defcribed : Rarely of dif- 
ferent ones, which may be reduced chiefly to two 
general Circulars and Hexagonals, either Simple 
ot Compounded together, more rarely, either to 
be feen of mote than 6 Points; but if fo, then not 
of 8 or 10 but 12. Or in fingle Shoots, as fo ma- 
ny fhort, flender .Cylinders, like thofe cf Nzrre. 
Or by one of thofe fhoots, as the Axle-tree, and 
touching upon the Centre of a Pair of pointed Ici- 
cles, joyned together as the two Whee!s. . Or the 
fame Hexagonal Figure, and of the fame ufual 
breadth ; butcontinued in thicknefs and profundi- 
ty. Allthefe are rare, the firft defctibed being 
the general Figure. 

As for the Configuration of other Bodies we 
fall find, that there are divers which have fome a 
lefs, others a more near refemblance thereto. Nz- 
tre is formed as is commonly known in long Cy- 
lindrical fhoots, as alfo all Lixivial Salts for the 
moft part refembling, tho’ not perfectly, the fe- 
veral Points of each Starry Icicle of Snow. Salt of 
Harts-horn, Sal Armoniack, and {ome other vola- 
tile Salts, befides. their main and longer fhoots 
have others fhorter Branched out from them ; re- 
fembling as thofe the main, fo thefe the Collateral 
Points of the Sxow, bur the Icicles of Urine are 
fill more near: For in Salt of Harts-horn, altho’ 
the Collateral fhoots ftand at acute Angles with 
the main, yet not by pairs at equal height: And 
in Sal Armoniack, altho’ they ftand Diametricatly 
oppofite, or at equal height ; yer withal ar right, 
not acute Angles: Whereas in the Iciclesof Urine, 
they ftand at equa! Heights, and at acure: Angles 
both;'in both, like thefe of Snow. And itis ob- 
fervable that the Configuration of Feathers is like- 
wife the fame. The reafon whereof is, becaufe 
Fowls having no Organs for Evacuation of Urine, 
the Urinous Parts of their Blood are evacuared 
by. the Habit or Skin, where they produce and 
nourifh Feathers, 

From whence it fhould feem, Thatevery Drop 
of Rain aforefaid, containing in it felf {ome Spiri- 
tuous Particles, (asifrom the height to which they 
are advanced, the prolifick Vertue of Rain, and its 
eafie tendency,to Purrefaction, above: other Wa- 
ter, is argued they»do) and meeting with others 
in their Defcent,. of a Saline, and that partly Ni- 
trous, but chiefly Urinous, or of an acide-falinous 
Nature ; the aid Spirituons Parts are apprehended 
by them, and with thofé the Watry ; and fo the 
whole Drop is fix’d, yet not into any indifferent 
and: irregular fhape, depriving their Spiricuous 
parts of their Motion in an inftant} but according 
to the Energy of the Sviriruous, asthe Pencil, and 
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the Specitick Nature,’ or determinate poffibility 
of the Saline Parts, as the Ruler, ‘tis thus figured: 
into a'little Star. 

Thefe things fomewhat further confidered and 
cleared, may add/a little to that great deal of Lighr 
which the Honourable’ Mr. Boyle, hath given to 
the Nature of Gold, the Air, and the Bodies 
therein contained, in his Excellent Difcourfes 
thereof, . 8, 

SOC, is a Word fignifying a Power, or Liberty 
of Jurifdi@ion; whence comes the Law Latine 
Word Soca, for a Seigniory enfranchifed by the 
King, with liberty of holding a Court of his Sock- 
men, or Socagars; thatis, his Tenants whofe Te- 
nure is hence called Socage. jes 

SOCAGE, is a Tenure of Lands by, or for 
certain inferior Services of Husbandry to be per- 
formed to the Lord of the Fee, or is a Tenure of 
Lands, when a Man is infeoffed freely without 
any Service, Word, Relief, or Marriage, and 
pays to his Lord fuch Duty as -is called, Petit 
Sergeanty, &c. 

‘There is alfo Free, or Common Socage, ‘and Bafe 
Socage, or Villenage. ; 

Other Divifions thereof there are in Law Books: 
But by the Stature 12 Car. 2. cap. 24. all Tenures 
fhall be adjudged, and taken to be tuned into free 
and common Socage. 

SOCMANS, or Sokemans, are fuch Tenants as 
hold their Lands and Tenements by Socage Te- 
nure. ; 

SOLEUS, is a Mufcle that helps to extend the 
Foot. 1 i 

SOLAR Comet. See Difcus. 

SOLAR Cycle. See Cycle of the Sun: 

SOLAR Spots. See Spots of the Sun, 

SOLAR Year, is either Trophical, or Siderial. 

Trophical Year, is that fpace of Time, wherein 
the Sum returns again to the fame Equinodtial, 

or Solftirial Point, which is always equal to 365 
Days, 5 Hours, and about 55 Minutes. 


The Szderial Year; is the fpace wherein the — 


Sun comes back to any particular Fixed Star, 
which is abour 365 Days, 8 Hours, and 9 Mi- 
nures, ‘ 
SOLE Tenant, is he or fhe that holds only in 
his or her own Right, without any other joined : 
As, if a’ Man and his Wife hold Land for their 


Lives, the Remainder to their Son; here the Man . 


dying, the Lord fhall not have Heries, becaufe he 
dieth not Sole-Tenant. 

SOLET & debet. See Debet and Solet. 

SOLID, in Geomerry, is the Third Species of 
Magnitude, having three Dimenfions, Length, 
Breadth and Thicknefs; and is frequently ufed in 
the fame fence with Body. It may be conceived 
to be formed by the direct Motion, or the Revo- 
lution of any Superficies, of what Nature, or Fi- 
gure foever. ; 

SOLID Angle, isan’ Angle made by the meet- 
ing of three or more Planes, and thofe joining in 


‘a Point, like the point of a Diamond well cut. 


SOLID Baftion. See Baftion, 
' SOLID Nunibers, are thofe which arife from 
the Multiplication of a Plain Number, by any o- 


thet whatfoever ;:as 18 is a folid Number made 
of: 6; .(which is Plane) multiplied by 3; or of 9 


multiplied by 2. 


SOLID Place. See Place folid: 


SOLID. 
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SOLID Problem, in Mathematicks, is one which 
can’t be Geometrically folved, but by the Interfe- 
ion of a Circle, and a Conick Section ; or by 
the Interfetion of two other Conick Sectiens be- 


fides the Circle. 


As, To deferibe an Tofceles Triangle on a given 
Right Line, whofe Angle at the Bafe, fall be 
triple to that at the Vertex. 


This will help to Infcribe a Regular Heptagon, | 


in a given Circle, and may be refolved by the In- 
terfection of a Parabola and a Circle. 

The following Problem alfo helps to Inferibe a 
Nonagon in a Circle; and may be folved by the 
Jnterfection of a Parabola, and an Hyperbola be- 
tween its Afymptotes: Viz. 


To deferibe an Iefecles Triangle, whofe Angle at the 
Bafe, foall be Quadruple of that at the Vertex. 


_ And fuch a Problem as this, hath 4 folutions, 
and no more; becaufe 2 Conick Sections can cut 
one another but in 4 Points. 

How all fuch Problems are conftructed, Mr. 
Halley fhews in Philofoph. Tranfact.N. 188. 

SOLIDITY (fee Firmnefs) is a Quality of 
a Natural Body contrary to Fluidity, and ap- 
pears to confift in the Parts of Bodies being inter- 
woven and intangled one with another, fo that 
they cannot diffufe themfelves feveral ways, as 
Fluid Bodies can, 

SOLLICITOR, is a Man imployd to take care 
of, and follow Suits depending in Courts of Law, 
ot Equity, formerly allowed only to Nobility, 
whofe Menial. Servants they were; but now too 
frequently ufed by others, to the damage of the 
People, and the increafe of Champerty and Main- 
tenance. 

SOLSTICE, is the Time when the Sun entring 
the Tropical Points, is got furtheft from the E- 
quator, and before he rerurns back towards it, 
feems to be for fome time at a ftand, being moved 
in the fame Parallel, and {carce making any other 
Lines than perfect Circles, fo {mall is its Progrels. 
Thefe Solftzces are two: 

Eftival, or Summer Solftice, when the Sun en- 
ters Cancer the 11th of June, making the longeft 
Day, and the fhorteft Night. 

And the Ayemal, or Winter Sol/tice, on the rith 
of December, when he enters Capricorn, the Nights 
being then at the longeft, and Days at the fhorteit; 
that is, in Northen Regions, for under the Equa- 
tor there is no Variation, but a continual Equinox ; 
and in the Southern Parts, che Sun’s Entrance in- 
to Capricorn, makes the longeft Day ; and into 
Cancer, the longeft Night. 

SOLSTITIAL Colure. See Colure. 

‘ SOLUBLE Tartav, is tnade by boiling in 3 
Pints of Water, 8 Ounces of Cream of Tartar, 
and 4 Ounces of the Fix’d Salt of Tartar, for’ a- 
bout half an Hour in an Earthen Pan unglazed ; 
and then when ’tis cool, filtrating and evaporating 
jr ‘ill ’tis dry:.11 Ounces and 6 Drams of Salt 
will remain at the Bottom. ‘This is, the Soluble 
 fartar, ’Tis accounted a very good Aperitive 
Medidgne. 

"Tis called alfo a Vegetable Salt, Sometimes the 
Tin@ure of Mars is added in this Preparation, and 
then ’tis called Soluble Tartar Chalybeate. 


are nothing elfe but the Propagation o: 


An Emetick Tartar, is alfo made of this Soluble 
Tartar, and Liver of Antimony; which works as 
the common one: > 
. SOLVENDO effe, a Term in Law, fignifying 

at a Man ‘hath wherewith to pay, or is a Perfon 
Solvent. 

ee the fame. with Diffolvent; being 

any. Corrofive’ Liquor, or Menjfiruum i 
Gidelve Bodigsiis *1%8 | eee pgp aber 
_ SOLUTIO Chymica, is a. refolving any Body 
into its Chymical Principlés 5 which: are, Spirit, 
Salt, Sulphur, Earth and Water. ay 

SOLUTIO continui, is a Diffolution of che U- 
nity and Continuity of the Parts : As in Wounds, 
Ulcers, Fractures, @c, Bis 
_ SOLUTION, in Mathematicks, is the anfwer- 
ing of any Queftion, of the Refolution of any 
Problem. 

SOLUTIONE feodi Militis Parliamenti, and 
Solutione feodi Burgens Parliamenti, are Writs 
whereby Knights ‘of the Shire and Burgeffes may 
recover their Allowance, if it be denied. 

SOLUTIVE. See Laxative. 

SOMMONS, See Summons. 

SOMNIFEROUS, or Sleeping Medicines, are 
fuch which confifting of foetid Sulphureous Parts, 
difiipate and extinguifh the Animal Spirits, and 
ne their Increafe, whence follows Sleep. Blan- 
chard, ; 

SOPHISTICATED, the fame with counterfei- 
ted, debafed, or adulterated ; and) is ufually fpo- 
ken of Wines, Chymical Preparations, &c. when 
they are not made good in their Kinds, thro’ the 
Avarice of the Compofer. 194 

SOPHORIFEROUS. Sce Somniferous. 

SORITES, ‘isa fort of Argument compofed of 
{everal Propofitions, of which the fecond depends 
upon the firft, the third upon the fecond, and fo 
forward. ; 

SORROW, is uneafitiefs of the Mind, upon the 
thought of a Good loft, which might have been 
enjoy d longer; or the fenfe of a prefent Evil. 

SOUND, feems to be produced by the fabtiler, 
and more Ethetial Parts of the Air, being formed 
and modified into a great many {mall Mailes of 
Contextures, exactly fimilar in Figure ; which 
Contexturesaté made by the Collifion and peculiar 
Motion of the Sonorous Body, and flying off from 
it, are diffufed all around in the Medium, and 
there do afe@ the Organ of our Ear in one and 
the fame manner. i 

Sound, alfo appears not to be produced in the 
Air, fo much by the {wiftnefs, as by the very fre- 
quent Repercuffions, and reciprocal Shakings of 
the Sonorous Body. : ss 

Sir Teac Newton demonftrates, (in Prop. 43- 
Lib. 2. of his Principles ; » That founds, becaufe 
they atife from the Tremulows Motion of Bodies, 

f che Pulfe of 
And this he faith, is confirmed by thofe 
ave Sound excire 
inging of Bells, 


the Air. 
great Tremors that flrong and gf 
in Bodies round about, as the R 
noife of Canon, &c. 

And in ariother place he concludes, That Sounds 
do not confift in the Motionof any Father; or ner 
Air, butin the Agitation of the whole common! 
Air; becaufe he found by Experiments, ‘That the: 
Motion of Sound depended -om the Denfity of 
the whole Air. f 

He found by good Experiments, That a Sound 


moves 968 Fee?, Englith, in @ Second of i 
up 
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Suppofing the Air by the Pulfe which caufes 
Sound, to be in a Motion, like that of the Water 
when its Waves roul; he calculates the Breadth of 
the Pulfe, or the Diftance between Wave and 
Wave, ro be in the Sounds of all open Pipes, dou- 
ble the Length of thofe Pipes, which he grounds 
on an Experiment of Father Merfennus, in his Har- 
monicks, that an extended String made 104 Vibra- 
tions in a Second, when it was an Unifone with 
the Cfaut Pipe of an Organ, whofe Length was 
4 Foot open, and 2 Foot ftop d, pag. 372. 

Why the Sound ceafes always with the Motion 
of the Sonorous Body.; and why they reach the 
Ear equally foon, when far off, or near: Fle fhews 
in Prop. 48, Cor. where he proves, That the Num- 
ber of the Pulfes propagated, is always the very 
fame with the Number of the Vibrations of the 
Tremulous Body, and that they are not by any 
means multiplied as they go from it. 


The following Properties have been obferved of 


Sound ; in many of which, there is a near 
Relation between it and Light. For, 


1, As Light acquaints the Eye with the different 
Qualities, Magnirudes, and Figures of Bodies, 


fo Sound in like manner informs the Ear of many 
of the fame Things, in the Sonorous Body. 


2. As Light prefently vanifhes on the Removal, 
or Total Eclipfe of the Radiating Body, fo. a 
Sound perifhes as foon as the Undulation of the Air 
ceafes, which Motion both produces and prefer- 


veth all Sounds. 


3. The Diffafion of Sound from the Sonorous 


Body is Spherical, like the Radiation of Light 
from its. Centre. 


4. A great Sound drowns a lefs, as a greater 
Light Eclipfes a lefs. 


5. Too Great, Loud, or Shrill a Sound is Of 
fenfive and Injurious to the Ear, as too great and 
bright a Light is to the Eye. 


6. Sound alfo (like Light ) moves fenfibly 
from Place to Place , tho’ nothing near fo {wift as 
Light. It is Reflected like Light from all hard 
Bodies; it is hindred and refracted, by paffing 
thro’ a Denfer Medium. But it differs from Light 
inthis, that whereas Light is, always propagated 
in Right Lines, the Motion of Sound is almoft 
always Curvilinear. 


7. Sound alfo. differs much from Light in this, 
that it is very much weakned by Winds, and fuch 
like Motions of the Air, which yet have no Effect 
on Light. For Merfennus Computes, that the 
Diameter of the Sphere of a found heard againft 
the Wind is neara third Part lefs, than when com- 
ing with the Wind. 


8. A very fmall quantity of Body, ferves to re- 
flec& the Rays of Light: as we perceive mani- 
feftly in fimall pieces of Looking-glaffes, Sc. Bur 
there: appears to be neceffary a Body of much 
larger Dimenfions to Return a Sound, or to make 
an Eccho, 


9, As to Reflection of Sounds: Tis obferyed, 


SOU 


that if one ftand near the Reflecting Body, and 


the Sound be not very far off, tho’ an Eccho be 
produced, yet ir cannot be heard ; becaufe the 
Direct and Reflex Sound, enter the Ear almoft ac 
the fame time: But then the Sound appears to be 
{tronger than ordinary, and lafts longer: Efpeci- 
ally when the Reflexion is made from divers Bo- 
dies at once ; as from Arches and Vaulted Rooms, 
from whence the confufed Bomb of fuch like 
Places arifes. 


And from hence probably may be deduced, the 
Reafon why Concave Bodies are (ceteris paribus) 
fitteft to produce great and clear Sounds; fuch as 
Bells, €8c. for in fuch Bodies the Sound is very 
{wiftly and very often Reflected from fide to fide, 
and from one Part of the Cavity to another, and 
the Bell hanging at liberty, this produces great 
tremblings and fhakings of the whole Concave 
Body, which occafions the Sound to continue till 
they ceafe and are quiet. 


10. There is one Phznomenon of Sounds that 
is indeed very wonderful, That all Sounds great 
or fmall, with the Wind or againft it, from the 
fame Diftance, come to the Ear at the fame 
Time. 


Dr. Holder in his Books of the Natural Grounds 
and Principles of Harmony; fays, That if the 
tremulous Motion which caufeth Sound, be Uni- 
form, then it produces a Mufical Note, or Sound : 
But if it be Difform, then it produces a Noife. 


The Florentine Academicks found a Sound to 
move one of their Miles (vz. 300c Braccia, or 
5925 Feet) in. Five Seconds of Time: There- 
fore according to them, it moves 1185 Foor in 
one Second. x 


But Sir Ifaac Newton found it to move but 968 
Foor, in a, Second of Time. 


Sound, in Geography, is any great Indraught 
of the Sea, between two Head-lands, where there 
is no Paffage through. 


Sounding, when the Seamen try the Depth of 
the Water with a Line and. Plummet, they call it 
Sounding. Bur their Sounding Line, as thy call 
it, is a Line different from the Deep Sea Line, as 
being bigger than ir, and not much above.20 Fa- 
thom in length ;, and is marked at 2 Fathom, with 
a piece of Black Leather betwixt the Stranns; fo 
alfo at 3.Fathom, and at 4; but at 5 ‘tis marked 
with a piece of White Leather, or Cloth. 


This Line can.be ufed when the Ship is under 
Sail; but the Deep Sea Line cannot be ufed well, 
except the Ship be brought upon the Back-ftays, 
( See. Deep. Sea-Line.) 


To found the deepeft Sea without a Line, 


Take a Globe of Fir or Maple, or other light 
Wood, as A; let it be well fecured by Varnifi, 
Pitch, or otherwife, from imbibing Water ; take 
alfo.a. piece of Lead or Stone D, confiderable 


| heavier than will fink the Globe. 


Let 


SOU. 


Let there be a long Wire-ftaple B, in the Ball A, 
and a fpringing Wire C, with a bended end F; 
and into the faid Staple, prefs in with your Fing- 
ers, the {pringing Wire on the bended end: And 
on it hang the Weight D, by its Hook BE; and 
fo let Globe and all fink into the Water gently, in 
the pofture reprefented in the faid Figure, to the 
Bottom, where the Weight; D, touching firft, is 
thereby ftop’d ; bur the Ball being by the Impetus 
jt acquired in defcending, carried downwards, a 
little after the Weight is ftopt, fuffers the {pring- 
ing ! 
liberty to re-a 
the Balls fay under Water, 
by a Watch, having Minutes and Seconds ; 
a goo 
vibrating Seconds ; 
ches long, viz. between t 
and the upper end of th 
ftened, ot. held when it Vibrates. By this way, 
with the help of fome, Tables, you may cotne to 
know any Depth of the Sea. 


or by 


which muft be 3 Foot, 3 ; In- 
he middle of the Bullet, 


Note, 
the Weight, an 
Weight, and Figure of 
manner, as upon Experi 
convenient. 


_ In fome of the Trials alread 
Inftrament, the Globe being of l 
covered with Pitch, to hinder foaking in, was 5 +} 


y madé with this 


Wire to fly back, and thereby {ets ir felf at : 
{cend: And by obferving thetime of | 
(which may be done } 


d Minute-glafs ; or beft of allby.a Pendulum 
e Thread, where it is fa- | 
That care muft be had of proportioning ; 
d Shape of the Lead, to the Bulk, | 


the Globe, after fuch a} 
ence fhall be found moft | 


Maple-wood, well } 


SOU 


Inches in Diameter, and weighed 2 + Pounds; th 
Lead of 4 Pounds Weight, was of a Conical 
| Form, (but is now ufed of a Globous) 11 Inche$ 
long with the fharper end downwards, 1 ;3 at 
the Bottom, in Diameter: And in thofe Experi- 
| ments ‘made in the Thames, in the Depth of 19 
| Foot Water, there. paffed between the Immerfion 
| and Emerfion of the Globe, 6 Seconds of an Hour ; 
| and in the-Depth of to Foot Water, there paffed 
3.4 or thereabouts: From many of which kind of 
Experiments, it will likely not be hard to find out 
a Method to calculate what depth is to. be inclu- 
ded from any time of the like Globes ftay under 
Water... Sit § ' 

As for inftance: If in the Depth of 20 Fathom, 
meafured by the Line, the Globe ftays under Wa- 
ter, 15 Seconds; then if the Ball ftay 700 Se- 
conds, the Depth of ‘the Sea is 933 Fathom and 
2 Foot, if the Ball be found to move equal Spa- 
ces in equal Times. ° 


And now I’m mentioning the way of finding the 
Depth of the Sea, it may be of ufe to fhew you 
how you may get Water from thence, which fhall 
not communicate as it comes up with any of the 
Water above 1t. 


To fetch up Water from any Depth of the Sea: 


Let there be made a Square Wooden Bucket, as 
reprefented by the Figure C; whofe Bottom E EB, 
are to. be fo contrived; that the Weight A do fink 
the Iron. B, to which the Bucket C, is faftned. 
} by the two Handles D D, (on the Ends of .which 
are the moveable Bottoms or Valves EE) and 
whereby draws:down the Bucket: The Refiftance 
/of the Water keeps up the Bucket -in the Pofture 
C; whereby the Water hath a clear thorough 
paffage all the time it is defcending ; whereas, as 
{oon as the Bucket is pulled upwards by the Line 
F, the Refiftance of the Water to that Motion, 
beats the Bucket downwards, and keeps it in the 
Pofture G; whereby the included Water is pre- 
ferved from going out, and the Ambient Water 
kept from getting in. ‘ 


By 
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By the Advantage of this, or the like Veffel, the 
feveral Degrees of Saltnefs of Sea-water, may be 
known, according to itsnearnefs to the Top or 
Bottom; or rather the Conftitution of the Sea- 
water in the feveral Depths of feveral Cli- 
mates. 

SOUTH Direé Dials. See Prime Verticals. 

SOUTHERN Signs. See Auftral Signs. 


SOWNE, is a Term ufed in the Exchequer ;, 


where Eftreates that Sowne not, are fuch as the 
‘Sheriff by his Induftry cannor get, and Effreates 
that Sowne, are fuch as he may gather. 

SPACE, if confidered, barely in Length, be- 
tween any two Beings, is the fame Idea that we 
have of Diftance ; but if it be confidered in Length, 


Breadth and Thicknefs, it is properly called Capa-. 


city: And when confider’d between the Extremi- 
ties of Matter, which fills the Capacity of Space, 


OF uF 


wich fomething, Solid, Tangible, and Moveable, or 
with Body; it isthencalled Extenfion, fo that Ex- 
tenfion is an Idea belonging to Body oniy; but 
Space ‘tis plain may be confidered without it. So 
chat Space, in the general fignification, is the fame 
thing with Diftance, confider’d every way, whe- 
ther there be any folid Matter in it or not. 

Space therefore, is either Abfolute or Relative. 

Alfolute Space, confidered, in its own Nature, 
and without regard to any thing external, always 
remains the fame, and is immoveable ; bur Relative 
Space, is that moveable Dimenfion or Meafure of 
the former, which our Senfes define by its Pofti- 
ons to Bodies within ir; and this the vulgar ufe 
for immoveable Space. 

Relative Space, in Magnitude and Figure, is al- 
ways the fame with Abfolute, but “tis not necefla 
it fhould be fo Numerically. Thus if you fuppofe 
a Ship ro be indeed in abfolute Reft, then the Pla- 
ces of all rhings within her, will be the fame Abfo- 
jutely and Relatively, and nothing will change its 
Place. Bur cthen fuppofe the Ship under Sail, or ia 
Motion, and fhe will continually pafs thro’ new 
Parts of abfolute Space: But all things on Board 
confider'd Relatively, in refpect to the Ship, may be 
notwithftanding in the fame Places, or have the 
fame Situation and Pofition, in regard to one ano- 
ther. 

SPAGYRICA Medicina. See Hermetick. 

SPAGYRICK, or Spagyrical Art, the fame with 
Chymiftry ; and a:Spagyrift, is a Chymift. Chy- 
miftry is called the Spagyrick Art, from atv and 
Zyaeey, toextract, and to collect, or gather toge- 
ther. Becaufeirteaches how to feparate and ex- 
tract the purer Parts or Subftances, from mixt 
Bodies. ee 

SPARADRAPOUM, ina Piece of Linen ting’d 
on both fides, either with a thick Ointment, or Plai- 
fter, and is made this way. After you have melted 


os 


| your Ointment, or Plaifter, dip your Linen in it, 


extend it, and keep it forufe. Blanchard. 
SPASMODICKS, are Medicines againft Con- 
vulfions. ’ 
SPASMOLOGIA, isa Treatife of Convulfions- 
SPASMUS, is any Convulfive Motion: Cardan 
makes two forts of Convulfive Affections, viz. Te- 
tanus Spafmus; and by the former he underftands 


| a conftant Contraction, whereby the Member be- 


comes rigid and inflexible; by the latter he un- 
derftands fudden Concuffionsand Motions, which 
ceafe and return Alternately. Blanchard. 

SPASMUS Cynicus, a fort of Convulfions, where- 
by the Mouth is diftorted on one fide thro’ the 
Contraction of the Mufcles. 

SPECIALITY, in Law, is moft. commonly 
taken’ for a Bond, or Bill, or fuch like Inftru- 
ment. , 

SPECIES, in Metaphyficks, or Logick, is an 
Idea, thar relates to another more general one, to 
which it is fubfervient, and has only under ir 
Individuals and Singulars. 

SPECIES in Algebra, are thofe Letters, Notes, 
Marks, or Symbols, which reprefent the Quanti- 
ties in any Equation or Demonftration. This 
fhort and advantageous way of Notation, was 
firft Introduced by Vieta, about the Year 1590, 
and by it he made many difcoveries in the Procefs 
of Algebra, not before taken notice of. 

“The Reafon why Viera gave this Name of Spe- 
cies, tothe Letters of the Alphabet fubfervient to 
Algebra, and why he calls it Arithmetica Oe: 

ofa: 
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ofa: Seems to have been in Imitation of the Ci- | asmuch Water as is equal to the Bulk of the Body: 
vilians, who call Cafes in Law, but abftractedly | As Archimedes hath demonftrated Mathetnatically: 
between Fohn a-Nokes and Fobn a-Stiles, or sbe-| and Mr. Boyle Phyfically and Experimentally, ie 
tween 4, Band C, fuppofing thofe Letters to ftand | his Hydraftatical Paradoxes, So that by this means 
for any Perfons indefinitely ; fuch Cafes, I fay, | having two Bodies, one Firm, and the other Li- 
they call Species. Wherefore fince the Letters of | quid, with the Weight of each part,,’tis very eafie 
the Alphabet will alfo as well reprefent Quanti- | to find the Proportion that one hath to the: other, 
ries, as Perfons, and that too Indefinitely one Bulk for Bulk ; by only dividing the greatet: by 
Quantity as well as another, they may properly | the leffer; for the Quotient will: fhew the Speci= 
enough be called Species ; that is Symbols, Marks, fick Gravity of the heavier Body compared with 
or Characters. From whence the Litteral Algebra} as much Water as is‘equal to it in Bulk. As if 
is frequently now a-days called Specious Arithme-| the Quotient be 2, 3, 6,or195 the Body will ac- 
zick, or Algebra in Species. cordingly be twice, thrice, 6, or 19 times as hea- 
SPECIES, in Medicine, are! properly the Sim-| vy as Common Water. . a 
- ple Ingredients in the Druggifts, or Apothecaries The Application of which Rule, and the great 
Shops, out of which compound Medicines are | Advantages which may be made of the ufe of it. 
made: But the Writers of Pharmacy, do ufually | You will find in the following Problems or Expe= 
give this Name,to fome Aromatick, or Cathartick | riments., 
Powders, becaufe’ probably, they were formerly 
kept ready prepared in the Shops, to form Electu- 
aries, Tablets, Pills, €c. as ome are ftill. 
SPECIES, Vifibles, are thofe wonderfully. fine 
fuperficial Images of the Bodies which the Light 
produces, and delineates in theit due Proportion 
and Colours inthe Bottom of our Eyes. Thefe the 
Ariflotelians would have to be Immaterial, but a 
tcoo Experiments prove, That tho’ they are ad- 
mirable fubtile, yet they are really corporeal. 
SPECIFICK is in general, whatever is peculiar 
ro any diftinét Species of Things, and which di- 
ftinguifhes them from all others of different Spe- 
cies. Therefore the Logicians fay, That in every 
good Definition of any thing, the Specifick Diffe- 
rence ought always to be inferted. Hence, 
SPECIFICK Gravity, is the Appropriate and 
peculiar Gravity or Weight, which any Species 
of Natural Bodies have, and by which they are 
Plainly Diftinguifhable from all other Bodies of 
Different kinds. By fome’tis not improperly called 
Relative Gravity, to diftinguifh it from  Abfolute 
Gravity, which encreafes in Proportion to the Big- 
nefs of the Body weighed. Thus, if any Body 
weigh a Pound, one as big again will weigh two 
Pounds: And let the Bodies be of what Nature or 
Degree of Specifick Gravity foever,a Pound of one 
will be as much asa Pound of the other, Abfolurely 
confidered : Thusas is commonly faid, a Pound of 
Feathers, isas heavy as a Pound of Lead. But if 
you confider Lead and Feathers Relatively, the Diy only dit 
Specifick Gravity-of the Former, will be much] | A Piece of white Marble weighed in Air 1169 
greater than that of the Larter. Or Lead, or Bulk, ; Grains, and in Water 738 Grains; which fubftra- 
for Bulk will be much heavier than. Feathers: ‘ed’ from the former Weight left 431 Grains; by 
And Gold heavier than Lead, &ec. which Remainder dividing the Weight in Air, 
’Tis of fo great Advantage in many refpects as |} 1169, the Quotient was 2743, which is the Speci- 
willappear below to find truly the Specifick Gravi-| fick Gravity of Marble, in refpect of as much 
ties of Bodies, that many Curious Ways have been ‘Water as is equal tovit in Bulk. 
thought of, and experimented for this Purpofe. || ge ’ 
fis By forming exact Cubes of different {ubftan-},  N. B. If you practice this much, ‘rwill be beff 
ces, and taking their Weight accurately in Nice] to hang your Scales upon a Gibbet, or fome other 
Scales; and by melting Metals of different] Reft, where they may hang; freely 5 and fo you 
Graviries, and then cafting them in Moulds of the} will have both yourHandsat liberty for more nice- 
fame Dimenfions. But for Practice and Univer- | ly adjufting the Balance, and your Arm) will not 
{al ufe, nothing is beter than the following Me- | be weary with holding the Scale; and be fure that 
thod, which is to weigh any Body firft in Air, and | the Scales play freely, and are no‘way tangled, 
then in Water; which latter being confidera-| and that youdo nor wet your Weights, nor'Scales ; 
bly a Denfer Fluid than Air, will buoy up the Bo- | for a litrle carelefsnefs may produce great Errors 
dy immerfed in it impart; and-will confequently in fuch Cafes: Let alfothe Body hang a whilein the 
make it weigh le(s there than in the Air. And if} Water before you weigh it, and move it up and 
after this you fubftraét the Weight found in the} down, and gently knock.it againft the Sides of the 
Water, from the former in the Air ; a Remainder 'Veffel, to extricate it from all Bubbles of Air, that 


or Difference will be found, which is the Weighr of} elfe ftfcking to ir, may buoy it up a little, and cons 
4 T 2 fequently 


I. To find the Specifick Gavin of, fuch Bodies as 
will fink in Water, and not be diffolved byit,.! 


‘Having ready a Pair of good finall Scales which 
will turn with the + of a Grain, (or ¢ Part may do 
well enough) drill a {mall Hole in the middle of one 
Scale, thro’ which put a Horfe-hair about a Foot 
in length with a Knot at the-upper end of it, and 
1a Loop at the other, put-as much Horfe-hair in 
the oppofite Scale, as will ferve to Equiponderate 
the other, and having well adjufted your Scales: 
| Weigh firft the Body in the Air, carefully turn 
| the Weight into Grains, (‘twill be beft to ufe Troy 
| Weight) and write down the Number on a piece of 
| Paper. Then faften the Body to the Horfe-hair, 

and leifurely immerfe it into a Veffel of Rain 3 or 

| Spring Water, and putting Weights into the oppo 
i fite Scale, find its Weight exactly in the Water, 
(where ic muft {wim about freely, and not touch 
the Bottom or Sides, of the Veffel.) Turn alfo this 
Weight into Grains, and fubftrac it from the for- 
met Weight in Air, and note the Remainder ; by 
which Remainder divide the firft found Weight in 
Air; and the Quotient will be the Proportion that 
the Body bears to Water; that is, will fhew the 
Sepcifick Gravity in refpect of Water, which is 
pitched on as a Standard to compare it by. 


Exdmple. 
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fequently induce youtomiftake its Weight. You 
fhould alfo have a {mall pair of Plyers, or Tongs, 
to take up your Grains withal, ‘left you ler them 
fall ; which with your Fingers you may be apt to 
do, and fo occafion your felf a needie{s trouble. 

Twill be convenienr‘alfo to make a little Net 
of Horfe-hair (of {mall’ Mathes) to hold:rouand, or 
{mall Bodies, thatcannot conveniently, be faftened 
with one Hair only; be fure always to Equipoife 
your Scales, before you begin to weigh. 


The Uses of ths Fxperiment. 


1, Since common Stone, Marble, and Rock- 
Chryftal, 3c. (See the Table of Specéfick Gravity) 
areto Water, but as 2 4 (or 5 t025) if you find 
a piece of ftrong Matter, whofe Specifick Gravity 
exceeds that Proportion, you may conclude, That 
it hath in it fomething of a Mineral, or Metalline 
Nature, in proportion to its excefs above the 
Weight of common Stone. 

2. By this Method alfo, a Body may be exami- 
ned, whether it be of a ftony Nature, or not? So 
Coral and Pearls, will be difcovered to approach 
rather to a Stony, than to a common Vegetable, 
or Animal Nature; and Bezoar, and the Stones 
found in the Bladders of Men, or other Animals, 
will by their great lightnefs fhew themfelves of a 
very different Conftitution from ordinary Stones. 

3. By this Method, you may make an Eftimate 
of the Goodnefs of feveral Stones, or Bodies of 
the fame Kind, or Denomination: For having 
found the Gravity of fuch as are Excellent, all o- 
thers of leffer Goodnefs, may eafily be diftingui- 
fhed, as they are any way diverfe from that Sran- 
dard. 

4. And thus alfo Genuine Stones, or Minerals, 
may be eafily diftinguifhed from falfe ones ; and 
counterfeit Money readily known from Sterling, 
tho’ never fo well wafh’d over, or gilded; for ha- 
ving by your own Trials, or by the help of fuch a 
Table as is here annexed, gotten the Specifick Gra- 
vity of fuch Stones, Gems, or Corns, as are True 
and Genuine, let that be the Standard whereby to 
eftimate others by ; which laft ufe, is of univerfal 
Advantage, and may affift the Phyfician, Apothe- 
cary, or Druggift in the Drugs, the Jeweller in 
Gens, and Precious Stones, and the African Mer- 
chant, in the Choice of the Sand or Duft Gold, 
which is often Counterfeit. 


Had the Curious Dampier known this Method, 
he might pethaps have trucked and gotten fome of 
the Indian yellow Rings at the Bafhee Ifand : (vid. 
Dampier’s Travels, Edit. 2. Chap. 15. p. 427.) 
which it appears he had no great Encouragement 
to do, not being able exactly to diftinguifh whether 
they were Gold or not. 


II. To weigh Mercury, or fuch heavy Fluids that 
will fink into, and not mingle with Water ; as 
alfo the Fragments of, or fmall Precious Stones, 
Pearls, &c. and all Powders that are heavier 
than Water, finall Sands, Filings of Metals, 
Gold Grains, or Duft, and fuch like finall 
things about which a Horfe-hair cannot be 


fafiened. 


To provide a finall Glafs Jar, or a little Silver or 
Brafs Cup (bur Glafs is beft when it can be had) 
with two Handles or Ears to it, and that fhall hold 
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about an Ounce anda Halt, or! pwo: Ounces of 
Water; and weighing it carefully.an the Air firk, 
note exactly its‘ Weight, (which layoby in fome 
ready Place) then alfo find the Glafs’s Weight 
in’ Water, and Jay the Weights carefully by, by 
themfelves ; and if you intend to make frequenz 
ufe of this Practice, ‘rwill be betrer-to get rwa 
pieces of Lead; one of the weightoof the Glafs in 
the Air, the other of its weight in Water, which 
will be always in readinefs, Thisdone, put the 
Mercury, Liquor, or Powder you intend to weigh 
into your Glafs, (which may be called the Hydrofta- 
tical Bucket) and putting into the eppofite Scale the 
befote-found weight of the Bucket, find the weigher 
of the Matter in Air,and write it down (as in Ex- 
periment 1.) then take the Bucket out of the Scale, 
and ‘pour into it, by degrees (that it may mingle 
well with it, and exclude all Air) Water enough 
to cover the Matter, or wet it throughly ; and then 
putting into the oppofite Scale the weight thar an- 
iwers to the Bucker in Water, faften your Bucker 
by a Horfe-hair to your Scale, and let it down 
gently into a Veffel of Water, and fo find its weight 
carefully in the Water ; then (as in Experiment 1.) 
Subftract that from the weight in Air, and by the 
Remainder divide the weightin Air, and the Quo- 
tient wil} be the fpecifick Gravity of the Liquor, 


Powder, &c, to as much Water as is equal to it . 


in Bulk. 


Ill. To weigh fuch folid Bodies as will diffclve in, 
or be injured in Water. 


Weigh them (as before) firftin Air, and then inz 
ftead of Water, ufe the clear Oil or Spirit of Tur- 
pentine, which is cheap enough, and may be had 
at any Druggifts, in which no Salts, nor Vitriols, 
nor Acid Sublimates will diffolve ; and proceed in 
all things, as if you weighed the Body in Water; 
and fo you will obtain the fpecifick Gravity of the 
Body in refpect of Od/ of Turpentine ; which may 
be the Rule for thefe forts of Bodies, as common 
Water was for the others. And this way will 
have the fame Ufeasthe other: For having atany. 
time weighed a piece of any Body (as fuppofe 
Mercurius dulcs) in the Oil, that you know is 
good ; that may be your Standard to try more of 
the fame Sublimate for the future ; for if you find 
it hath not the fame fpecifick Gravity that the for- 
mer (which you. weighed) had, but is lighter, you 
may conclude it hath not its due proportion of Mer- 
cury; and confequently, is adulterated, as indeed 
that which is Sold in the Druggifts Shops often is 3 


and therefore rhofe that deal much in fuch things, 


may make a Table (from their own Experience) 
of the weights of Bodies in refpect of Oz! of Tur- 
pentine, which willbe of ready Ufe to them : And 
then their fpecifick Gravity in refpect of Water 
(by a little Calculation) may be eafily enough 
found by the following Experiment, 


IV. To find the Specifick Gravity of Liquids and 
. Fluids. 


1. Thefe are of two forts, and confequently 
*cwill be expedient to be furnifhed with a double 
Standard to examine them by, In order therefore 
to find the weight of Common Water, Beer, Ale, 
Burning Spirits, or any Vegetable or Animal Li- 
quors; get either a piece of Amber or Red hard Seal- 

ing 


SPE 


Ot Pa ie. 


ing Wax, or a Roll of common Brimftone, and weigh 
it firft in the Air, and then in the Liquor you in- 
tend to examine ; and (proceedirig as in Exper. 1.) 
you will thence find the {pecifick Gravity of that 
Body in refpect of the Fluid, and confequently of the 
Fluid in re{pect of that Body : And therefore pitch- 
ing on that Body as your common Standard, ’tis eafie 
to compare the Weight of all Liquids of the firft 
kind in reference to it; for thofe in which the Body 
weighs /e/s, will be the Heavier Liquors : And thofe 
in which it weighs more, lighter, in proportion to 
the decreafe or increafe of the weights of your 
Standard in the Fluid. 


2. But to find the Weights of jtrong briny Sea- 
water, faline Menjtrua, and all acid Spirits and 
Stygian-waters, as the Oil of Vitriol, Aqua-forts, 
&c. ‘twill be neceffary to employ a heavier Body 
for your Standard ; and therefore in fuch, weig 
either a piece of Rock-Chryftal, or which will do 
as well, white Marble, or a piece of folid Glafs ; 
fuch as the Tobacco ftoppers of that Metal, &c. 
which being mote ponderous, will fink in thefe 
Liquors, in which Amber or Wax will not; and 
proceed as above in the former part of this Expe- 
riment. 


USES. 


i. By thefe Experiments,. the goodnefs of all 
kinds of Liquors may be examined: For, as to 
the firft kind of Liquors before-mentioned, ‘tis 
probable, the more fine and {pirituous they are, 
the lighter they will be, and the more your piece 
of Amber or Sealing-wax will weigh in them ; 
which having once weighed in fome Liquor of the 
kind, that you were affured was good, the weight 
of your Piece in that, may be the Standard to com- 
pare others by. Bur the latter fort of Liquors 
will require a contrary way of eftimation ; for the 
more ponderous they are, the better they may be 
judged to be; and confequently, the lefs your piece 
of Marble or Glafs weighs in them, the greater de- 
gree of goodnefs you may conclude them to con- 
tain. By weighing alfo the Solid in a parcel of any 
kind of zhefe that you have proved as good, its 
weight may be the Standatd, ro compute the 
goodnefs of thofe of the fame fort of Liquors. 


2. Hence alfo you may moft accurately difcover, 
whether you are impofed upon by the Merchant, 
Vintner, or Diftiller, &c. in Quantities of Wine or 
Spirits which you have bought on the Credit of 
the Samplé that was fhewed you to examine ; for 
if you find that the fpecifick Gravity of the whole 
Veffel fent you home, is different from that parcel 
which you ¢ried, you may be affured, that ‘tis fome 
way mix d and adulterated. 


3. The Chymift alfo may by this means adjuft 
his Menftrua for the diffolving of Mineral or Me- 
tallick Bodies to the beft advantage,; by fo tem- 
pering them, (either by weakening their Strength, 
or increafing it) that they fhall prove the moft ex- 
pedite Diffolvents: For many know very well, 
that a Menftruum may as well be too ftrong, as too 
weak: And therefore the fpecifick Gravity of an 
apt Menftruum may perhaps be the beft guide to 
portion another for the fame purpofe. | 


} Be 8 ¥ ; 
~ V. To find the Solid Content of dny {mall Body, tho’ 
never fo irregular, (if st be heavier than Pater) 
by weighing st in Water, 
3 


Mr. Boyle, by many ctidus Trials, found that 
a Cubic Inch of Water is equal in weight to about — 
256 Grains, or halfan Ounce, and t6 Grains Troy: 
Which Number of Grains is very happy for fuch 
Trials, becaufe of its many aliquot Parts ; and al- 
fo, becaufe every 32 Grains anfwers to juft + of 
an Inch. 

Suppofe therefore you weigh a Body firft in Air, 
and then in Water, and fhall find it in the latter 
Medinm to !ofe of its weight in Airjuft 256 Grains 
or ; Ounce i6 Grains, you may conclude that the 
folid Content of that Body is juft one Cubic Inch ; 
and if it lofe but ¢ or 4, or ¢ of that number of 
Grains, the Content is =, 4, + of a Cubick Inch. 
So on the other fide, if it lofe more than 256 gr. 
as 2, 3, or 4 times thar weight ; its‘folid Content 
will be accordingly 2, 3, or 4 Cubic Inches. The 
like is true of all other proportional Decrements of 
the Bodies weight, in ¢omparifon of 256, the Stan- 
dard for one Cubick Inch. 

The reafon of this Procefs is clear enough, if 
we confider that every Body weighed in Water, 
lofes there fo much of its weight as the Water a- 
mounts to, which is equal to that Body in Bulk 5 
or in other words, That it weighs lefs in Water, 
than in Air, by the weight of as much Water as 
is equal to the Body in bulk, which is the Fun- 
damental ‘Theorem of all Hydroftaticks, and is 
Mathematically demonftrated by Archimedes, and 
rota by Mr. Boyle, in his Hydroftatical Para- 

oxes. 

And fince alfo, as is before declared, a Cubick 
Inch of Water weighs exactly 256 Grains, what 
every Body lofesin Water juft that Sum (of its for- 
mer weight in Air) muft needs be in Solid Content 
equal to a Cubick Inch ; for the Decrement of 
its weight is equal to the weight of as much Wa- 
ter as its bulk takes up, (by the univerfal Theorem) 
and that is found to be in weight 256 Gr. which 
is exactly equal to one Cubick Inch ; therefore the 
Content of that Body is juft fo much. 


USES: 


This is more exact than any Menfuration can 
be for {mall Bodies ; ‘tis very expeditious, and may 
be of good ufe (befides its Curiofity) in a great 
many Cafes, as is obvious to any thinking 
Perfori. 


VI. To find the folid Content of a Body lighter than 
Water, by its weight in that Medium. 


This Experiment will have two Cafes. 


1. When the Body to be meafured will not be 
injured by the Contract of the Water, Weigh the 
Body in Air ; and then take a piece of Lead, or 
fome fuch heavy Metal, and of a known and even 
weight, (as fuppofe a Penny-weight or Half a 
Penny-weighr, €c. to avoid Fractions) and capa- 
ble of finking your Body in Water. Weigh your 
Lead in Water, and Subftract that weight from its 
weight in Air, and keep the Remainder as the Spe- 
cifick weight of your piece of Lead in Water. 
This done, faften your Lead with Horfe-hair fs 

the 


before found) fink ir in Water. with a picce of 
Lead as before taught ; and obferving the weighr 
of the Aggragate, then proceed with the remain- 
ing part of the Experiment, as is Cafe 1. 


the Body you intend to meafure ; and weighing 
the Aggregate alfo in Water, Subtract this laft 
weight from that juft now found in Air, and the 
difference will be the Specifick weight of the faid 
Aggregate in Water ; and laftly Subtract from 1t 
the Specifick weight of the Lead alone in Water, 
and the remainder is the weight of the light Body 
you intend to meafure, or to find the folid Con- 
tent of; which is eafily done by the Procefs in the 
clofe of the 5th Experiment: For this laft found 
weight being divided by 256, or by its Half, 2 
&c. will accordingly give you the Body's Solid 
Content in entire, half, or quarters of Cubick In- 
ches. 


VII. To find the wei ght of any Floating Body, rhe 
never fo great, by knowing what pact of it is. 
under Water. ; 


Suppofe a Ship fhould have under Water a 
part of its Hull equal to 10co0o Cubick Feer, I 
chufe {uch a round Number to avoid Fractions 
(how to find the Content of the Part of a Ship, 
that is under Water doth not belong to this Place, 
but it may be eafily enough done by one verfed 
in folid Menfuration). “Tis found by Experience 
that a Cubick Foot of Water weighs 76 Pound 
Troy, and Archimedes hath demonftrated, That as 
much Water as is equal in bulk ro the part of the 
floating Body that is under Water, is in weight 
equa! to the whole floating Body.. Therefore ‘tis 
plain, That to folve this Problem, you need only 
Multiply 100000 by 76, (which is 7600000) and 
the Product is the weight of the whole Ship in 
Pounds Troy. 


Example. 


Becaufe this laft Procefs hath fomething of diffi- 
culty in it, (efpecially toa young Hydroftatitian) 
I will fubjoin the following Example, which will 
{erve not only to enlighten this, but many other 


Rules of this riature. ! 
Te 


1, A Cubé of Oak which was made with ‘ 
great Exactnefs by a good Workman, 7192 = 
weighed in Air. 

2. A piece of Lead juft tan Ounce (to 
make it fink) weighed. $ ae 


3, The Lead in Water weighed 220 
Which Subtracted from 240, the eck 
c20 


A Table of Specifick Gravity of Bodies in 
Proportion to Water, from Mr. Boyle 


: and my own Experiments. 
weight in Air, left for its Specifick “ periments 


weight in Water. 


E ion. 
4. The Aggregate of the Wood and arate 331 | Amber as Heeoid ts i 
weight in Air was bac Agate as 2, 64 to I 
; Allom Stoné as 2, 48 to I 
5, The weight of the Aggregate in He a 6, | Antimony (Hungarian) as 4, 07 to I 
was Antimony Crude, which feem’d} as: 4; yebt0 ¥ 


6, Which Subtracted from the weight of % Dersoll carp be very good 


the Aggregate in Air 433 + left Regulus, made of that above, and bas 6h end 
the common way RP ae: 7 
q. The Specifick weight of the Lead in Cinnabar of Antimony as 7 #. to. 
Water (viz.20) being Subtracted from : Bezoar Stone as I, 48 to 
which laf remainder I left for the(~ ——- Another as 1, 64 to 
weight of the Cube in Water A fine Oriental one 4S. 1, 52.tO 
Which laft Number wants but 4 Gr. and a + of } ----- Another as I, 34 to 
256, the Standard before mentioned, vz. Of the | A piece of caft Brafs 3 £0 


weight in Grains of a folid Inch of Water. 


CrA SE 2. 


as 7 
Anold BrafsGold Weight(mark’dd ,.. 
XXXII) pas 8, 83 


ot 
° 
~ 


A piece of hammer’d Brafs as 8, 66 to I 
Coral red as 2, 63 tO1 
When there is danger of injuring the Body by its | Chryftal ; 98.2, (25 tO. .k 
either being diffolved by Water, or elfe admitting Cornelian +3 as 3, 29 to I 
it too much into its Pores, you may ufe Oil of Calculus hurhanus as,T,.72 to £ 
Turpentine inftead of Water; only inftead of the -----Another as I, 47 to I 
Standard 256 Grains for a Cubick Inch, you muft ----- Another TORE iin Sneists Aim a5 1 
ufe 221, for that Mr. Boyle found a Cubick Inch of Coco-fhell as I; 34 to 
that Oil to weigh ; and therefore proceed alto- Native Crabs-Eyes as 1, 89 to I 
gether as in the laft Cafe, only ufe Oil inftead of Artificial Crabs-Eyes as 2, 48 to £ 
‘Water, and divide the weight of your Solid in] Calx of Lead. as 8, 94 to Fr 
Oikof Turpentine, by 221, and the Quotient will | Copper Stone as 4, 09 to © 
give the Contents of it in Cubick Inches or parts} Copper Or as 4, 15 to L 
of an Inch.” aa Copper Ore Rich : as 4, 17 to 1 
You may alfo in fome cafes, having firft found] An old Copper Half-penny, d “pe age 
the weight of the Body you would examine in Air, | _ (Charles 2d’s Coin) a8 97 “ 
over-lay ir carefully with a Coat of Bees-wax, to | Common Cinnabar’ as 8, s+ to £ 
keep it from being injur'd by the Water, and Cinnabar, of Antimony aS 7, ©3 to § 
having then found the weight of the Bees-wax ufed } -----Another Piece as 7, 06 to £ 
to cover it, (which is eafily done by weighing the | Coral white as 2, 54 to £ 
Body again when covered, and then from that} Chalk, found by Dr.Slare tobe as 1, Zearo © 
weight Subtracting the weight of the naked Body | Gold Ore not Rich from India aS 2, 63 tO L 


es etc 


Seer 
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— Another lump of the fame as 2, 55 to I 
An old Jacobus asi8 $ to! 
aaa, 3” oar ashe Aerton 
The Gold of a Seal asi6é i tol 
Granatiminera as (3). 1* tort 
Granate en as 4, 36 to 1 
A piece of common Glafs Coffe- 

Dih of a brown colour bas Ee i Mae 
Heematites Englifh as 3, 76 to I 
A Hone 4 Set poe on as 2, 96 to I 
An Icicle broken from a Grotto, 

found by Dr. S/are to be pas acl 
Ivory + aS T, 91 10 I 
Apiece of burnt or roafted IronOreas 3 3 to.1 
A piece of hammer’d Iron ( pet 3 

aes part Steel) Sith Bs aa 
Lapis manati as 2, 86 tol 
Lapis Lazuli as 2,98 to 1 
Lapis Calaminaris as 4, 92 to I 
Lapis Judaicus as 2, 69 to I 
Lead Ore as 7, 14 to I 
Lead (an ordinary piece) asIr + tol 

Another as 11,42 to I 
Lead Ore from Cumberland Rich as 7, 54 to I 
A good Load-ftone as 4, 75 to I 

Another . as 4, 93 to! 
Marcafites as 4; 45 to I 
———Another from Stalbridge as 4, 50 to ! 
Mercury revived from the Ore as 14 tol 
Ce as 3, 57 to I 
Mineral (Cornifh) fhinin aan 

Marcafite BE Oe 
Marble white A512, PORT 
Ofteocolla i) AS82424 WORT 
Pearl (a large one) as 2, 51 to I 
Fine Orient Seed Pearl as 2, 75 to 1 
Rhinoceros-horn as I, 99 tol 
Sulphur vive asi 2; to I 
---Anothervery fine from Germany as 1, 98 to I 
Slate (Irifh) as 2, 49 to I 
A Silver Half-ctown (K.W’s Coin) as 10,75 to I 
Silver Ore, choice from Saxony as 4, 97 to! 

Another piece as 7 to I 
A Wherftone, nor fine, fuch as 

Cutlers ufe pas ARE ty 
A round Pebble-ftone (within 

of Flint) has 2, OF L041 
Talc, a piecelike LapisAmianthusas 2, 28 to 1 
Talc (Venetian) as 2, 73 to I 
Talc (Jamaican) asia to I 
New EnglifhTin Ore, Mr.Hubertsas 4, 8 to I 
Tin Ore, black, rich as 4, 18 to I 
Another choice Piece as § to I 
Tutty as § to I 
Tin Glafs as 9, 55 to I 
Vitrum Antimonii per fee as 4, 76 to I 
Vitriol Engl: a very fine Piece as 1, 88 to I 
Unicorns-horn, a Piece as I, 91 to I 
Human Blood, Mr. Boyle found as 1, x3 to I 
Se EAE oe ee ea 
Afphaltum, Mr, Boyle, as I, I4 to I 
Scotch Coal as 1, 13 to 1 


| Dried Walnué Tree 


A Table of Specifick Gravity, from Phil. 
Traof N. 169, 


Pump water * 1000 


Dried Firr 
Dried Elm ——————— ————— 600 
Dried, Cedar. ——————- —-—»- —-—— _ €13 


Ciaee, me eae re A 


pea 
631 


Crab-tree (meanly dry) 
Afb, meanly dry, and fappy ————~ 734, 
Heart Afb, pretty well dry’d ——345 
Maple dry ——————- ——- —-——- _ 755 
Yew of Knot or Root 16 Years old 760 
Beach meanly dry -——-—- 8524 
Oak, very dry, and almoft Worm-eaten 7 53 
Oak a Year old, but fappy ———~-—--— 870 


TOG aa naar att 


Oak (Heart) found and dr 

Another Piece ——— 2 — ree. 
Logg-wood 913 
Box —— ——— 1031 
Red-wod . .. 103I 
Speckled Virginia-wood eae EE 
Lignum Vite 1327 
Pitch ee — TIG50 
Pitt-Coal of Stafford{hire 1240 
Glafs Bottle ‘is 2666 
Stone Bottle 1777 
Ivory —-———__ 1826 
Alabafter 1872 
Brick 1979 


Heddington-ftone, of the foft lax kind . 2029 
Burford-ftone, an old dry piece 


ZO 

Paving-fione, a hard fort from about Blaidon ade 
Flint 2542 
Black: Italian Marble —— ee 2704 
White Italian Marble : 2718 
Block Tin 7312 
Copper Th eas 
Lead ——- 11345 
Quick-filver 14019 
Quick-filver, another parcel more careful- 

ly weigh’d $ 13595 
Claret 
Urine Bah 
Moi! Cyder, not clear —————-————= 1017 
Sea-water, clear 1028 
College Plain Ale ————-————=-———. 1028 
Milk 1031 
Sack — 1033 
Beer Vinegar 1034 


A Table of Specific Gravity, by Mr. J.C. 
from Phil. Tranf. N. 199. 


Cork 237, 
Saffafras-wood 482 
Funiper-wood (dty) —— + 556 
| Plum-tree (dry) 663 
Maftic CD 
Santalum Citrin apd 
Santalum Album ——— CaN sao 
Santalum Rubrum ee 
Bons ee ens YT, 
Lignum Rhodium d1%) 
Lignum Afphaltum ———- 7 aie! 
Alves (I believe he means the Wood) 1177, 
Succinum Pellucidum ————— Ha 
10 


Succinum Pingue 
Feet 


rene 1238 


The 


eee 


; 
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Proportion. 
The Top-part of Rhinoceros's Horn 1242 
The Top-part of an Ox-horn —————= 1 840 
The Blade-bone of an Ox 1656 


hd fae) 


1. Such as are Eminently, and Peculiarly 
Friendly to this or that Part of the Body, as to 
the Heart, the Brain, the Stomach, &c. 


Calculus humanus —— so 40 2. Such as do feem to Attract, Expel, or Evacu- 
Another 1433 | ate fome determinate Humour by a kind of Spe- 
Another 1664 | cifick Power, that they are endowed with. Thus 
Common Brimftone 1811 | Jalap Purges, Watry Humors, Rhubarb Bile, 
Borax ee Ee ie etn emnen 17 2ONCSC, And, 


A Spotted fattitious Marble 


4 Gally-pot ——— 1928 


ay. Such as have a Virtue to cure by fome hid- 


Oyfter-fhell 2092 |den Property, this or that Particular Difeafe. 
Murex fhell eR . 

Lapis Manati 2270{ That there are fuch Medicines as thefe, in rhe 
Selenitis oe ee ———— 2322 | latter and moft proper Senfe of the Word, Mr. 


Wood petrefied in Lough Neagh in Ireland 2341 | Boyle makes very probable, by thefe Reafons. 


Onyx-ftone 26 4b , Nema 

Turcois-ftone ee 2508} =. The Concurrent Teftimony of Experience 
Englifb-Agate 2512 | both Ancient and Modern. Galen promifed a Book 
Grammatias Lapis ee 2515 | on this Subject, bur it is loft if he ever Wrote it. 
Cornelian 2568 fobs : ; . 
CorallachateS. <<< Ke 2605} 2. “Tis manifeft that Inconfiderable Quantities 
Tale 2657 | of Poyfon can do very great mifchief, and pro- 


Coral ED SE A TS 2686 


Hyacinth (Spurioys) 2631 


Fafper (Spurious) 
‘A Pellucid Pebble 
Chryftallum Difdiachafticum 
A Red Pafte 

Lapis Nephriticus 


Lapis Amiantus, from Wales 2913 
Lapis Lazulé es 805 4 
A Hone 3288 
Sardaketes ae 3598 
A Granate 3978 
A Golden Marchafite a= 4589 


‘A blue Slate, with fhining Particles in it 

A Mineral Stone, yielding one part in 1 c 
of Metal 

The Metal Extraéted thence —— ——— 8500 

The Silver Ore of Wales (as it is reputed) 

The Metal thence Extratted 


Bifmuth ’ 9859 
Spelter 7065 
Spelter Soder 8362 
Tron of a Key en 7643 
Steel 7352 
Caft Brafs —= ————— —— ——™ _ $100 
Wrought Brafs 8280 
Hammer'd Brafs ——— +8349 
A falfe Guinea 9075 
A true Guinea eo 18808 
Sterling filver FLOR 
A Brafs Half-crown — ——— = = 9468 
Eleftrum (a Britith Coin) 1207! 


A Gold Coin of Barbary ——— + 
A Gold Medal from Morocco 18420 
A Mentz Gold Ducat 


Pa 


A Gold Coin of Alexander’s 18893 
A Gold Medal of Queen Mary =~" 16100 
A Gold Medal of Queen Elizabeth 19125 
A Medal efteemed to be near fine Gold — 19636 


SPECIFCK Medicines, are fuch as have a Pe- 
culiar Vertue againft fome Difeafe'; asthe Quingus- 


na, or Cortex Peruviana, hath to cure Intermitting 
Fevers: And Phyficians mention in their Books 


three kinds of Specifick Medicines. 


cates 2666 
2659 
—- 2704 
2842 


2894 


duce great and difmal Effects without any mani< 
feft Quality appearing to be in them: And there- 
fore by Parity of Reafon, one would conclude; 
Medicines may be found which fhall heal and do 
good the fame way. 


3. The Teftimony of. Phyficians themfelves. 
who in their Writings, do always mention fome. 
one Specifick or other, which they believed was 
really fuch. 


And certainly it would be well worth while to. 
keep an account of the Operations of as many 
pretended Specificks, as can come to any Phyfici- 
ans knowledge, and by nomeansto reject all things 
of that Nature, becaufe a Reafon cannot prefently, 
be given for the Cure; for if we fhould always 
do fo, we muft reject almoft every thing. .» 5 

SPECILLUM, is a Surgeons Inftrument called 
ufually a Probe, by which he fearches the Depths; 


Windings, €%c. of Wounds and Ulcers. 


SPECULUM Lucidum. See Septum Lucidum; 
SPECULUM Oculi, the Apple, or Pupil of the 
Eye. See Aranea Tunica Oculi, _. 
SPECULUM Oris. See Dilatatorium: . 
SPELL, a Sea Word fignifying to let go the 
Shears and Bowhings of a Sail, (chiefly the Miffen} 


and Bracing the Weather Brace in the Wind, thar 


the Sail may lie loofe in the Wind: This is done, 


‘| when a Sail hath roo much Wind in it, and there 


is Danger of Wronging the Maft. This Word is 


‘moftly ufed about the Miffen-fail. For there in- 


ftead of faying take in the Mi/Jem and Peck it up; 
they fay in one Word Spell the Miffen. 

To do a Spell alfo with them, fignifies doing any 
Work for a fhort time, and then leaving it: Theres 
fore a Frefb Spell is when Frefh Men come to 
Work ; and to give a Spell, is all one as to fay, 
Work in fuch an ones Room. 

SPENT, The Seamen fay a Ship hath Spent 
any Maft, or Yard, when it is broken down by 
foul Weather, or any fuch accident: Burif it be 
done by an Enemies Shot in Fight, they fay fuch 
a Yard or Maft was fhot by the Board. 

SSPERMATICK Veffels, and Parts, are thofe 
Arteries and Veins, which bring the Blood to, 
and convey it from the Tefticles: Likewife thofe 
Veffels through which the Seed paffes: es her 

a 


Sipe Fi 


all whitif Parts of the Body, which becaufe of 


their Colour, were anciently thought to be made 
of the Seed: Of this fort are the Nerves, Bones, 
Membranes, Griftles, c. eee ay 

SPERMATOCELE, a Rupture caufed by the 
Contraction of the Velfels which eject the Seed, 
and its falling down into the Scrotum, ; 

SPHACELUS, is a fudden Extinction of Life 
and Senfe in every Part. . . 

SPHHENOIDALIS Sutura, is a Suture that fur- 
rounds the Os Sphenoides, {eparates it from the Os 
Occipits, from the Os Petrofum, and from the Os 
Fronts. 

SPHENOIDES, is a Bone of the Cranium, 
common both to the Skull and upper Jaw 5 itis of 
a very itregular, Figure; and is firuated in the 
middle of the Bafis of the Skull, and is joyned to 
all the Bones of the Cranium, by the Sutura Sphe- 
noidalis, except in the middle of its Sides, where 
it is continued to the Offa Petrofa as if they were 
one Bone. This Bone has a fmall Protuberance in 
the middle thereof, from which the Mufcles of the 
Uoula arife: Onits Infide it has 4 Proceffes call- 
ed Clinoides. Betwixt the two Tables of this Bone, 
under the Cella Turica, there is a Sinus divided in 
two in the middle, which opens by two Holes into 
the Cavity of the Noftrils. In this Bone fome fay, 
there are alfo 12 Holes; by the firft and fecond 
pafs the Optick Nerves 5 by the reft pafs other 
Nerves for the Motion of other Parts, as alfo of 
Veins and Arteries. 

SPHENOPALATINUS, is a Mutfcle of the 
Gargareon, which defcends from a round flefhy 
Origination at a Procefs of the Os Sphaenoides, 
which is in a direct Line between the dla Uefper- 
tilioms, and Proceffus Styloides, thence it becomes 
around flefhy Belly in half its Progrefs, grows 
lefs again near its lateral Infertion to the Pofterior 
Part of the Gargareon. : 

This with irs Partner acting, draw the Garga- 
reon with the Uvula upwards and backwards ; 
which hindefsthe mafticated Aliment from Regur- 
gitating through the Foramina Narium in Degluti- 


$son. mire ; 
SPHENOPHARINGAUS, isa pair of Muf- 
cles arifing from the Sinus of the inner Wing of the 


Os Cuneforme, and going Obliquely downward, } 
4s extended into the Sides of the Gullet ; it dilates 


the Gullet. a 
SPHENOIS: See Os Cuneforme. 
SPH ENOPTERIGOPALATINUS, See Pte- 


vigopalatinus. 


SPHAGITIDES, according to fome, are the Ju- } 


gular Veins in the Neck. 


SPHERE, is a Solid Body, made by the Rota- 


tioti of a Semicircle about its Diameter. 


1. All Spheres are to one another as the Cubes 
of their Diameters. For under the Word Cylinder, 
you will find ir proved, That Cylinders whofe Alti- 
tudes are equal to the 


meters; which is thus exprefs'd¢ rdadtrDDD:: 
ddd. DDD. wherefore, be the Ratio of a Sphere 
ro a Cylinder of the fame Diameter and Height 
to it, what it will, (and what it is, is fhewn ip an- 
other place) call ity: Therefore zrddd.1 r DDD:: 
£ryddd} ry DDD. 
DDD. That is, 


Spheres are to each other as the 
Cubes of rheir Diameters. 


Q. E. D. 


ftand 


Diameters of their Bafes, are} 
. * é ~° 
in Proportion to each other as the Cubes of their Dia- | 


But 4 7yddd. 7y DDD :: ddd., 
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2. The folidity of a Sphere is equal to the Sur- 
face multiplied into } of the Radius; as is proved 
from Cor. 1. of Prop. 4. in the word Cylinder. 


3. A Sphere is equal to ? of a Cylinder havi 
the Diameter of its Bafe dnd its rie Seval to ee 
of the Sphere, z.e. a Sphere is } of the Cylinder 


circumfcribed: And the Surface of the Sphere and 
the curved one of the Cylinder circumfcribing it 
isthe fame in Quantity ; as is proved in Gylinder, 
Prop. 4. and Corollaries ; as alfo very briefly under 
the word Indivifibles, 


4. The Surface of the Sphere is equal to four 


times the Area of a great Circle. See Cylinder, 

Prop. 4. Coroll.. Wherefore add to the Curve and 

Surface of the Cylinder its two circular Bafes, and. 

that will make fix great Circles of the Sphere : So 

that the Surface of the Sphere is but } 

pels Surface of the Cylinder. See alfo Cylin- 
er. r 


of. the 


An entire Sphere of Glafs will unite the Parallel 
Rays. of. any Object at the Diftance-of near its 


Semidiameter behind it. Molyneux Dioptr. p. 93- 


SPHERE of Adivity, of any Body, is that de- 


terminate Space or Extent all round about it, to 
which, and no farther, the Effluviums continually 
emitted from that Body. do reach, and where they 
operate according to their Nature. ‘Thus we fee 
the Magnetical Effluvia have certain Bounds and 
Limits, beyond which they will have no Influence 
to turn or to attract rhe Needle: Bur where-ever 
a Needle be, placed, fo as that it can be moved by 
a Load-ftone, it may be faid to be within the 
Sphere of Aétivity of the Stone. 


SPHERICK Geometry, or Projection, is the.Art 


of Defcribing on a Plane the Circles of the Sphere, 
or any Parts of them in their juft Pofition and Pro- 
portion, and of Meafuring their Arks and Angles 
when Projected. 


‘As an Introduction to which, you muft under 
"PROPOSIT 10 Nags. 


a ABC, be, cut by, a Plane; 


J. If a Cone, 
the 


either by the Axi, or through the Vertex, 
Seétion will be a Triangle. 


B a “C 


3 5 
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For the Point A is the Vertex of the Cone, and 


will be fo of the Triangle, and B Cisa Right Line, 
becaufe tis the Diameter of the Circle of the Bafe, 


and ABandAC muft,be Right Lines, becaufe 


the Surface of the Cone will be defcribed by either 
of them,; wherefore the Section A B C isa Tri- 


angle. Q. E. D. 


a IT. IF 


elere 


Il. If a Cone as ABC be cut by a Plane Parallel 


to its Bafe, the Settione f g hb will bea Circle. °}, 


A 


SE ST 
ee a ies = 

For let F’ be the Centre of the circular: Bafe ; 
then will A F be the Axis; and if the Cone be cut 
by the Axis, the Section ABC will be a Tritan- 
gle. Let e g, the Diameter of the Section, be 
drawn, cutting the Axis in z, wherefore e g the 


Diameter of the Section will be parallel to BC, 
the Diamerer of the Bafe. 


And confequently, 


AF:FB::Az:ie:and 
as AF: FC:: di:ig. 


Wherefore, by Inverfe Proportion, and ex equo, as 
EFC:FB::ig:ze. 


But B F=FC, therefore te =2 g. 


‘And the fame confequence will arife if you take 
o and K, any two other Points in the Bafe and in 
the Section; for K z being parallel to o F, and 
Ao F being a Triangle. AF :o0F::Az: Kz. 
butas A F: FB::Ai:2e. Wherefore ex 
equooFk:FB::Ki:ie. And therefore K z, 
and 7 e are equal alfo, and confequently the Se- 
tion is a Cricle: For z is a Point from whence 
more than two Right Lines drawn to the Curve 
eb gf are equal ; wherefore that Curve muft be 
a Circle. Q.E. OD. 


IN. If a Scalenous Cone A BC be cut by a Plane 
in a fubcontrary Pofition to its Bafe, the Settion 
DEH will be a Circle. 


ry yey ¢ 


1, The Section A B C made through the Axis; 


is a Triangle. 


2. The Triangle AED is Similar to A BC, 
tho’ placed a contrary way, (by the Suppofition) 
(which is called Subcontrary Pofition.) 


3. ED being the mutual Interfection of two 
Planes will be a Right Line, on which take any 
Point, as (7) and through it draw Fz G parallel to 
BC, and there let the Cone be curalfo, then the 
Plane that cuts it being parallel to the Bafe of the 
Section, F HG muftbe a Circle, and F Ga Dia- 
meter. 

Now, becaufe both thefe Interfecting Planes 
are Right to the Plane of the Triangle AB C their 
common Interfection I H, will alfo be a Right 


angle, and to the two Lines ED and FG. And 
then, becaufe the Triangles ABC, AED and 
AFGare all Similar, the Angles at Gand E muft 
be equal; and the Vertical ones at 7 being fo too, 
the Triangle F EI muft be Similar to IDG. 
Wherefore DI: i G::FI: TI E, therefore 
UDIE= Qn FIG; but becanfe F G is the 
Diameter of a Circle, and IH perpendicular to 
it, and terminated at the Circumference, ’twill be 
a middle Proportional between the Segments of the 
Diameter, and have its Square equal to the Reck- 
angle FIG, (as alfo to its Equal EI D) where- 
fore the Point H is in the Circumference of a Cir- 
cle, whofe Diameter is DE. Q- E. D. 


DEFINITION I. 


A Circle of the Sphere, as to its Projeétion on any 
Plane, is of four kinds. 


1. The Primitive Circle, or Limb which bounds 
the Projeéion, and within which ‘tis always 
made. 


2. A Dire& Circle, whofe Plané is directly op- 


pofite to the Eye, or when the Eye is in the Axis 
of the Plane. 


3. A 


Line, and perpendicular to the Plane of the Tri-. 


4 
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3. A Right Circle, whofe Plane is coincident 
with the Axis of the Eye; or with the vifual 
Rays. 


4. An Oblique Circle, whofe Plane lies oblique to 
the Axis of the Eye, fo that it makes unequal An- 
gles with ir. 


To Projeé the Sphere truly in Plano, is a Part of 
Perfpettive ; whereof there are feveral kinds; but 
the moft ufual is whatis properly called thie Stereo- 
graphick, or folid Projettion of the Sphere ; and the 
Orthographick, or the Analemma : The latrer of 
which, fee in Analemma. 

In the former, the Circles of the Globe are drawn 
or reprefented on a Plane, which paffes through 
its Center, and hath the Eye, fuppofed to be in 
the Pole or 90°diftant from it ; Projecting the feve- 
ral Circles or Arks of Circles on that Plane, or on 
any one parallel to it. 

In this Projection, if a Line pafs through the 
Eye, ot be coincident or patallel to the Axis, it 
will be reprefented by a Point. 


LV. If a Line be dire&t to the Eye, 1t will be pro- 
jeltedinto a Right Line, whofe Parts will be in 
the fame Proportion to one another, as thofe of 
the Primitive Line, of which it « the Repre- 


entation. 

‘ Ss Si 
PAB LON 
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For, fince the Line B C (which may be the Dia- 
meter of a Parallel Circle) is {uppofed to lie Paral- 
lel to D F, and is projected into it from the Eye at 
A, if you draw the Lines A D, AE, and A F, the 
Triangles AB Gand ADE will be Similar; as 
alfo wil! AG Cand AEF; wherefore as A B : 
AD::BC:DF. andasAB: AD::AG: 
AE. alfo asA G:AE::BG: DE:: GC: 
EF. Wherefore as the whole B C to the whole 
oa the Part B G:to the Pat DE::GC: 
EF. : 


PROP. 5; 


But if 4 Line lie oblique to the Bye, the Parts 
of it in the Projection will not be in the hark 
Proportion, as they are in the Line it felf, bur 
thefe Parts of it which lie neareft to the ‘Bye 
will in the Projection appear longer than tho é 


which lie more remote from it. 


Thus, if the Eye be at A, E fay the Line B C 
lying oblique to it, will be projected into the Line 
DE; and its half B F, which lies nearer to the 
Eye, fhall be reprefented by the Line D F, which 


is longer than FE, the Reprefentation of the other 


half which lies remote from the Eye; as $ ina 
manner felf evident. 

If a Circle beright to the Eye, or hath its Plane 
coincident with, of parallel to its Axis, it will be 
Projected into an infinite right Line. 


PROBLEM IL 


Prop. 6. To reprefent on the Plane of the Projection 
a Right Circle, and to diftinguifh there fuch 
Parts and Divifions as fhall truly corvefpond to 
thofe of the Right Circle given. 


_Let the Circle given be A BCD; and let it be 
divided into eight equal Parts, as in the Figure 5 
and ler the Eye be at A. Draw F G at right An- 
gles to A C, the Axis of the Eye, to reprefent the 
Plane of the Projeion ; and draw alfo from A, 
AF, AB, Al, AC, AK, AD, AG, through 
the feveral Divifions of the given Circle ; Then will 
FB, B.O, O E, EP, PD, and’ DG, be the 
sales Reprefentations of the Parts of the given 

ircle, 


And if on A as a Center with the Diftance A E, 
another Circle be defcribed, ‘tis plain, that OE, 
EB and E F, ec. will be Tangents of the An- 
gles OAE, B AE, FAE, ‘Fc. at the Circum- 
4U2 ference, 


a 
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ference, which are feverally the halves of the An- | where the Point O (which is the middle Point of 
gles LEC, BEC, HEC, &c. atthe Centre: Of | B C) is projedted. . 
which latter Angles, the Arks of the Circle given There are feyeral other ways of finding P the 
CI, CB, and CH, are the proper oa ; a of the Projected Circle ; but this is as expe- 
i ine E, BE, , Gc. | ditious as any. 

Fae came as RN Arks; which fhews |j To Prajett the Poles of thé oblique Circle B C, 
us that every Diameter of a great Circle, or its |'draw through K the Cenire of the Sphere, a right 
Parts within or without the Primitive, is to be Line as Oz: perpendicular to Bic: which there- 
meafured on the Scale of Half Tangents ; and that fore will be the Axis of the oblique Circle: Then a 
the Divifions of it begin at the Centre of the Pri- Ruler laid from A through Q_ and S, the Pole of 
mitive Circle. ee ae fhall Proje& the Polar Points in N 
and Z. 


PROP. 7. 
‘es : PROP. VII. 
A Circle placed oblique to the Eye at A, will be a 
true Circle in the Projection s but its true Cen- 
tre is different from sts apparent one. — 
‘ie ‘. 


The Center (P) of every great Circle (B G) which 
lies oblique to the Primitive (in the Projection) 
is fo far diftant from C, the Centre of the Pri- 
itive, a the Tangent of the Ark of Eleva- 
tion of its Plane, above the Plane of the Pri- 
mitive. 


Let B © be the Diameter~of- an oblique. Cir- 
cle, which is to be’ Projected; from the Eye at 
A, on'a Plane Reptefented by the Line FR, which 
Mr. Oughtred calls the Line of Meafures. 


Make the Ark Bu==G T, the Complement of 
the Angle of Elevation, and draw 4 A, which will 
find the Point P, the Centre of the Projected 
Circle. 


1. Tis plain the Diameter B C will be repre- 
fented by the Line FE. ’Tis alfo plain, that if right 
Lines were drawn from A to all rhe Parts of the 
oblique Circle, of which BC is the Diameter, 
they ecu make an oblique Cone of Rays, as 
ABC. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


2. But I fay that the Scalenous Cone of Rays 
A B Cis cut by the Plane FR, fubcontrarily to its 
Bafe, and confequently the Section will be a Circle 
(by the 3d) wherefore the giving oblique Circle 
will always be reprefented by a Circle on the Plane 
of the Projegtion. 

That the Scalenous Cone A BC is cut Subcon- 
trarily to its Bafs, may be thus proved. 

Draw A D through the Centre of the Sphere K, 
and join B D and C D. 

The Angle A C D isa right one, (being in a Se- 
micircle) and the Angle A KB. is a by Suppo- 
fition and Copfttnction ; and the Angle D A C is IBC Li Angle P A.C. 
common tothe wwo'Triangles AK E and ADC ;} But PC is the Tangent of the Angle P AC, and 
wherefore they..are’ Similar, and confequently-the | therefore of its equal the Angle BCL, or of the 
Angle A D Cusiequal to.the Angle A E:K. “e | Ark BK, which is equal to the oblique Circle’s 

Butthe Angle‘sA D Cis equal,to the Angle ABC, || Elevation above the Plane of ed; wherefore P the 
as being in the fame Segment; and the Angle ADC | Centre of the oblique Circle is diftant from C by 
was before provede=to the Angle AEK ; wherefore | the Tangent of its Elevation above the Plane e d. 

Q. E. D. 
Cz0 R OL, 


Becaufe the Angle B A u= Angle CAG as 
being on equal kes and the Angles A B Gequal 
to the Angles Ad e, (by the Subgonrrary Pofition} 
therefore the Srigngenlt A Sand AG d are Simi- 
lar, and confequently the fe B.S A (which is 
equal to the Angle AC 4) isa right one. 

Draw. B L perpendicular to B, C, wherefore, 
the Triangles B LC and AP ©. are Similars for 
Angle B L C= Angle P C A, as being both right 
ones; and the Angle AP C= BLC, becaufe 


the Angle A B C = Angle’A E K;; and fince the 
Angle ABC is common’ to both, therefore the 
Angle F* muft,be equal to the Angle C, and con- 
fequently the Cone ABC is. cut, fubcontrarily, and 
therefore F E is the Diameter of a true Circle, 
whofe real Centre will be in P the middle Point ; 
bur. the apparent Centre of the Circle will be at I, 


Alfo, becaufe the Triangles e P A and ACG 
are Similar, (as having Angle e = Angle G, by 
‘Subcontrary Pofition) and the Angle B A P = An- 
gle C A G (as being on equal Arks) therefore will 


eP 


'BLand AP, are Parallels; wherefore the Angle , 
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-eP:PA::AC:CG, thatis,seP=PA. But 
P A is the Secant of the Angle P A C, or of the 
Ark B K ; wherefore the Secant of the Elevation 
e P fet from e, fhall find P the Centre as before : 
Pe, P A, or Pd being its Radius. é 


PROP. IX. 


Problem. 2. 


To project a Leffer, or Parallel Circle PL, whofe 
Poles are in the Line of « Meafures Q, 1; repre- 
Jenting the Plane of the Projettion. 


Firft, Proje the Diameter of the Leffer Circle 
PL, into that of the Projeétion in the Pointsd andr, 
and draw a Line from P to N; to which erect 
P Car Right Angles ; fo fhall C be the true Cen- 
tre of the projected Circle. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The Angle NAP, is equal to the Angle OP;y, 
becaufe A N is parallel to P O: Alfo the Angle 
Ae P, is equal to the alternate Angle e PL: But 
the Angle e A P, added tothe Angle ¢, is equal to 
a Right one. Wherefore the Angle OP r+ 
Py O, =a Right Angle: That is, The Angle 
dP 7, isa Right Angle. Wherefore 4 r, is the 
Diameter of a Circle. « 


Now N PC, being right by Conftruction, take 
from thofe two right Angles, the common one 
dP C, and the Angle NP d (= t% e) muft remain 
equal to the Angle C Px, and the Angler, is = 
to the Angle e, becaufe the Triangles N de, and 
Pdr, are fimilar : Wherefore the Triangles P Cr, 
and N Pe, are fimilar ; and confequently, ¢ N: 
NP:: PC:Gr bute N=NP; thetefore P C 
=Cr. Therefore both are Radii of a Circle. 
Q. ED. 


And to prove P Cd C, and confequently that 
they alfo are Radiz. 


I fay, The Triangle dP C, is an Iofceles, be- 
caufe the Angle PdG, is equal to the Angle dPC; 
which I thus prove. 

The Angle P do+ 14 dPo = Right Angle, 
=e dPC+te CPnburC Prat. e=dPo: 


SPH 


COROLLARY LIL 


ae Hence tis plain, That making N P the Raz 
dius of a Circle, whofe Centre is N aie atic 
ed Circles Centre C, is diftant from N the Cen- 
tre of the Primitive, by NC; the Secant of the 
Ark P b, or of that leffer Circle’s Diftance from 
its Pole 6. 


2. The Semi-diameter of this projeéted Circle 
(C d) 1s equal to (C P) which is the Tangent of 
a, ah Ark P 4, ot of that Circle’s Diftance from 
its Pole. 


PERLO POX 


The Angle of the InterfeGion of any two Circles on a 
Plain, ‘% equal to the Angle made by their Radié 
drawn from their Centres to the Point of Inter- 
Scion, ; 


€ 


i fay, The Rectilineal Angle o T 2, made by 
the two Radii c T, and T 2, is equal to the Cur- 
vilineal Angle o T c, rnade by the Arkso T, and 
c I; which is equal a!fo to the Curvilineal Angle 
n T a, made by the Arks » T, and T 4. 


Draw o T, and T 4, Tangents to the Interfect- 
ing Circles. 

Then the Angles of Contact o T ¢, arid » Ta, 
which are made by the Tangents and the Curves, 
being lefs than any acute ones, and indeed no 
Quantity ; the Tangent o T ¢, and d T a will fall 
in with the Circles, and make the {fame Angles 
with one another, asthe Arks of thofe Circles do 
Wherefore the Curvilineal Angle oT c, is equal to 
the Redtilineal one o T 4; and on the other fide, 
the Curvilineal Angle » TF a, is equal to the Recti- 
lineal one 2 T @. ; J 

Wherefore fince the Right-lin’d Angles aT ¢, 
and o T a, are both Right Angles, and equal: If 
you take away the common Angle ¢ Tc, the An- 
gle d T o, muft be equal to the Angle ¢ Ta; and, 
confequently the Angle e T », is equal to the An- 
gle of Interfectiono Te, 2 E. D. ° 


Therefore taking away the common Angle d P o, | 
(or its equak C B r) d P C muft remain equal to | 


P dC: wherefore PC(=Cr) = Cd. Where- 
- fore c is the true Centre of the projected Circle. 


; . 
t PROP. XE 


> 
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PROP. XL PROP. XIL. 


To Project a leffer Circle, when its Poles are not in 


All Angles made by Circles on the Superficies of the 
the Plane of the Projettion. 


Sphere, are equal to thofe made by their Reprefen- 
tatives on the Plané of the Profedtson. 


Let OL be the Diameter of fuch a Circle, a 
Ruler from the Point d, where the Eye is fuppofed 
to be placed, to O, will Project the Point 4; and 
from d to L, will project the Point b: Therefore 
ab is the projected Diameter, and confequently 
its middle Point e, will be the Centre of that Cir- 
cle in the Projection. 


Let there be two Circles, Q. and T, interfecting 
each other at 4. 

I fay, the Angle QdT, made by the Planes of 
thefe Circles, is equal to the Angle o g /, made by 
their Tangents 0 d, and d 4, when projected, 

Let the Eye be at A, and the point of Interfecti- 
on d; then draw d hb, a Tangent to the outer Cir- 
cle d T, and do, a Tangent to the Inner Circle 
4 Q. 
Thence fince the. Plane of the Projettion e g, as 
alfo that made by the Tangents d 4, and do, 
(which are in the fame Plane) are both perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the Circle e Td A ; their 
common Interfection o b, muft be a Right Line, 
and alfo perpendicular toe g. 

Draw all the Lines, as in the Figure; then will 
the Angle A dm, (made by the Tangent and Se- 
cant) be equal to the Angle g, (in the oppofite Seg- 
ment) which is equal ro gd A, becaufe the Tri- 
angle q A 4, is an Ifafceles; but the Angle qd A 
= h gd, becaufe g dis parallel toe g: There- 
fore the Angle bg d = V Adm— Vertical An- 
gle bg d: Wherefore the Triangle h d g, is an I/o- 
feeles, and confequently db = hg. 


The Demonftration you have univerfally in 
Prop. 4. 


Or, fince by (Prob. 1.) Ca, and C4, will be 
the half Tangents of the Arks A O, and A L, (for 
the Primitive Circle is right to the Eye at d: ) 
Therefore to project fuch a leffer Oblique Circle, 
you need only take the half Tangents of the Dif- 
tance of each end of the Diameter of fuch a leffer 


pofed at d ;.and fer them from the Centre C, and. 
they will find the Points 4 and b, the ends of the 
projected Diameter ; and 4 b biffected, will give 
the Centre e. ae 


Hence the Triangle o d h, hath two Sides, 
oh, and / d, and the Right Angle oh d, equal 
to two Sides, and one Angle, in the Triangle o hg: 
Wherefore all things are equal, and confequently 
the Angle og , is equal to the Angleo 4 4, equal 
so the Curvilineal Angle QdT. QED. 


= 


PROP. XIW 


Circle from the Point A, oppofite to the Eye fup- . 


ee ses 
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All Great Circles of the Sphere, paffing through any 
Point a, in the Diameter of the Projettion, fhall 
have their, Centres in the Line g f, which & per- 
pendicular to the Diameter g b, and their Centers 
will be diftant from the Point g, the Centre of the 
Circle A aD, by the Tangent of the Angle of 
their Interfettion with the faid Circle Aa d. 


Maes PUMEUWMTTOL Ue ees ves 
a 


Ie is plain from what hath been proved in Propo- 
fition 10, that the Angle of the Radii of any two 


PRO P.-XIV. 


Problem 3. To find the Pole of any Great 
Circle. 


If the Pole of the Primitive Circle bé required 
tis its Centre, a0" 

If the Pole of a Right or Perpendicular Circle bé 
fought, ‘tis 90 Degrees diftant, reckoned upon the 
Limb from the Points, where this Circle (which 
is a Diameter) cuts it. 

As P is Pole of the Perpendicular Circle a 6. 

If the Pole of an Oblique Circle be defcribed} 
we in the Projection will be an Ark of a great 

ircle. 


1. Confidéer that this Circlé muft cut thé Pri4 
mitive in two Points, that will be diftant from 
each other juft a Diameter, as is the Cafe of the 


Circles is equal to the Angle of the Interfection of | tprerfection of all great Circles. 


their Peripheris: And therefore if it were requi- 
red to draw a great Circle thro’ the Point 4, which 
fhall make any given Angle with the Circle 
Aad. : 

Set the Tangent of that Angle, from g the Cen- 
ter of the Circle A a D, found by the making a 
Circle pafs thro’ the three Points A, 4, and D, and 
that fhall find the Point f, the Centre of the Circle 
required 


COROELARY. 


Hence if @ be fuppofed to be the Polar Point 
of the World projected, and it were required thro’ 
it, to project all the Hour Circles; A aD, will 
be the Hour Circle of fix, whofe Center is in g 5 
and by fetting the Tangents of 15, 30, 45, 69, 
€c. both ways from g towards f and 4, (agree- 
able to the Radius a g) all the other Hour Circles 
may be defcribed on the Plane of the Projettion ; 
from their Centers in the Line fh. 

Which is the Foundation of all Dyalling, ot the 
True Projeétion of the Hour Circles of the Sphere on 
any given Plane. N 


2. The Pole of this Circle muft be in a Line 
Perpendicular to its Plane. And, 


3. This Citcle Poles cannot but lie between the 
Centre of the Primitive one, and its own, 


For Inftance: 


Let the Poles of the Oblique Circle A B.C, be rez 
quired. 


i, Draw 
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1. Draw the Diamerer A C, and then another 
as D E, Perpendicular to it. tes 

2. Lay a Ruler from A to B, it will cut the 
Limb in F; then take the Cord of 7° Degrees, 
and fet it from F to 4. 


3. Lay a Ruler from / to A, it will cur DE in 
g3 which Point g is the Pole required. 


N. B. The finding the Points f and 4, is called 
reducing B to the Primstive Circle, and to the 
Diameter. 


PROP. XV. 


Problem 4. odeferibe a Spherical Angle of any 
Number of Degrees gsven. 


1. If the Angular Point be at the Center of the 
Primitive Circle, then ’tis made atany Plane Angle, 
numbrisg the Degrees in the Limb, from the Line 
of Cords: For all Citcles paffing thro’ the Centre, 
and which are at Right Angles with the Limb, 
muft be projected into Right Lines. 


2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of 
the Primitive Circle; draw a Diameter as AC; 
({ee the laft Figure :) Then take the fecant of the 
Angle given in your compaffes, (as fuppofe 65 
Degrees( and {erting one Foot in A, crofs the Dia- 
meter in e, or if no’ Diameter be drawn, placing one 
Foot in C, and croffing the former Ark, you will 
find the fame Point ¢, which is the Center of the 
Circle A a C, which with the Primitive makes an 
Angle D A a of 65 Degrees. 


N. B. If thé Angle given be obtufe, take the 
fecant of its Supplement to 180 Degrees. 


3. Ifa Point as 2 were affigned, thro’ which 
the Ark of the Circle conftiruting the Angle muft 
pafs ; draw the Diameter A C (as before: ) Then 
take the fecant of the given Angle, and fetting one 
Foot in A or C, firike an Ark as at e, and then 
with the fecant of the given Angle, fetting one 
Foot in a, crofs the other Ark in e, which will be 
the Centre of the Oblique Circle required. 


PERL OFRY XVI 


Problém 5: To draw a great Circle thro’ any two 
Points given, as a and b within the Primitive one. 


Draw a Diameter thro’ that Point which is fur- 
theft from the Center, as D R, producing it be- 
yond the Limb if there be occafion ; fet 90 De- 
gtees from D or R ro O, and draw O 4. 


a a a aca RR 


SaP) 


Then erect O H, Perpendicularly to 2 O, and 
produce it tillit cuts the Diameter prolonged in; 
thar Jnterfection H isa third Point, thro’ which as 
alfo this 2 and 6, if a Circle be drawn, it will be 
a great Circle, ase a6 g. 

Which is eafily proved, by drawing the J ine 
e Cg; for that Line is a Diameter: Becaute irs 
Parts multiplied into one another, are equal to 

actcH=—OCyg, by 35.23, and Cor. 8 é 6, 
Euclid. 


PROP. XVIL 


Problem 6. To draw a great Circle Perpendicular 
to, or at Right Angles with another. 


Ler it pafs thro’ it’s Poles, and ’tis done. 
©f which there will be four Cafes. 


1, To draw a Circle Perpendicular to the Pri- 
mitive ; which is done by any ftraight Line paf- 
fiin thro’ the Centre. © , 


2. To draw a Circle Perpendicular to a Right 
Circle 5 is only to draw a Diameter at Right An- 
gles with that Right Circle. 


3. To draw an Oblique Circle Perpendicular 
to a Right one; only draw a Circle which fhall 
pafs thro’ both the Poles of fuch a Right Circle, 
and ‘tis done. 

Thus the Oblique Circle D zR, is Perpendicu- 
lar to the Right one O Q, becaufe it paffes thro’ 
its Poles Dand R. See the laft Figure. 


4. To draw one Oblique Circle Perpendicular 
to another. 


Find Firft P the Pole of the given Oblique Cir+ 
cle Ce B, and then draw any how the Diameter 
DR, foa Circle drawn thro’ the Three Points 5 
D P and R fhall be the Circle required ; for paf- 
fing thro’ the Poles of the Oblique Circle Ce B, 
it muft be Perpendicular to it. 


PROP, XVII 


SPH 


S eH 


PRO P. XVII. 


Problem 7. To meafure the Quantity of the Degrees 
of any Arch of a great Circle, 


1. If the Arch be part of the Primitive, ‘tis mea: | 


fared on the Line of Chords, 


2, If the Arch be any Part of a Right Circle, ' 
the Degrees of it are meafured on'the Scale of half 
Tangents, {uppofing the Centre of the Primitive ’ 
Circle to be in the beginning of the Scale, fo that. 


if the Degrees are to be reckoned from the Center, 
you muft account according to the order of the 
Seale of half Tangents. Hees 
But if the Degrees are to be accounted from the 
Periphery of the Primitive, as will often happen, 


then you muft begin to account from the end of 


the Scale of half Tangents calling 80, 10, 70, 
20, €&c. s; 


3. To meafure any Part of an Oblique Circle ; 
firft find its Pole, and there laying the Ruler, Re- 
duce the two Extremeties of the Ark required to the 
Primitive Circle, and. then meafure the Diftance 
between thofe Points on the Chords. - 


Thus in the Jaf Figure, if the Quantity of e B’ 


an Arch of the Oblique Circle C e B were requi- 
red ; lay a Ruler ro P the Pole, and reduce the 
Points e and B, to. the Primitive Circle, fo fhall 
the Diftance between o and B, meafured on the 
Chords, be the Quantity of! Degrees in the Ark 
eB. 


PROP, XIX. 
Problem 8.. To meafure any Spherical Angle. 


‘a If the Angular Point be at the Centre of the 


Primitive, then the Diftance between the Legs} 


taken from the Limb, and meafur’d on the Chords, 
is the Quantity of the Angle. 


L 
s 


were requiréd. 
SS ‘ 


Here the Poles of-both Citcles being:in the fame 
Diameter ; find the; Pole of the Oblique: Circlé 
CBO, which let be B-P. Then the Diftance RP; 


2. If the Angular Point be at the Periphery of | 
the. Primitive Circle, as fuppofe the Angle A C B} 


ot 
i 
\ 


meafured on the Scale of half 
meafure of the Angle A CB.. 

For the Poles of all Circles, muft be as far ‘di- 
{tant from each other, as isthe Angle of the In- 
clination of their Planes. 

 Burif thé two Poles are notin the fame Diame- 
ter, being both found in their proper Diameters, re- 
duce thofe Points to the Primitive Circie, and then 
the Diftance between them there, accounted on 
the Chords, is the Quantity of the Angle foughr. 


Tangents, is the 


Thus, if the Angle BC R be fought. 


A Ruler laid ro the Angular Point C, and. P the 
Pole of the Oblique Circle C BO, will find on 
the Limb of the Point F, and being laid from the 
fame Angular Point thro’ #, the Pole of the Right 
Circle CRO, will give the Point in the Limb, 
wherefore the Ark F 2 meafured on the Chords, 
is the:meafure of the Angle BCR. 

3. When the Angular Point is fome where with- 


jin the Primitive Circle, and yer not atthe Center, 


proceed thus, 


Suppofe the Angle a & ¢ be fonght” - 


Find the Pole Pof thé Citcle 46d, and then 
jthe Pole of the Circle e bC : After which lay 4 
| Ruler to the Angular Point ; and the two Poles 
,P and Q. and reduce them. to the Prignitive Circle, 
iby the Points x and z ; fois thé“Ark x z meafured 
on the Chords, the Meafure of the Angle 4 6c 
required, and C éd is its Complement to 18° 
Degrees. 


ex PROP. XX. 


SPH 


PROP. XxX. 
Problein 9. To draw a Parallel Circle. 
paon Sis. 7 
d B 


ES 
Cc 


1. If it be to be drawn Parallel to the Primi- 
tive Circle at any given Diftance, draw it from 


the Centre of the Primitive, with the Comple-| 
ment of that Diftance taken from the Scale of the | 


half Tangents. 

2. If it be to be drawn Parallel to a Right Cir- 
dle, as fuppofe « b Parallel to A B, were to be 
drawn at 23 
From the Chords take 23 Degrees 30 Minutes, 
and fet it both ways on the Limb from A to 4, and 
B rob (or fer its Complement 66 Degrees, 3° Mi- 
nutes both ways from P the Pole of A B) to the 
Points 4 and 6, 

Then take the Tangents of the Parallels Di- 
ftance from the Pole of the Right Circle A B, 


which is here 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and fer- 
nd b, with the other ftrike 
Interfect each other fome } 
where above P, which will give-C the Centre of | 


ting one Foot ina a 
two little Arches to 


the Parallel Circle 4 b d required. 


3. If it be to be drawn Parallel to an Oblique | 


Circle, and at the Diftance fuppofe of 40 De- 
BEES oo , ; 


eit 


Firft, find P the Pole of the Oblique Circle 
ABG@, and then meafure on the Scale of half Tan- 


gents the Diftance g P, which fuppefe to be 34 De- 


Degrees 30 Minutes diftant from it ; 


Si PeH 2 

grees, then add to it 50 Degrees the Complement 
of the Circles Diftance, it will make 84 Degrees, 
and alfo fubftra@ting 50 from it, or it from 50, ir 
will make 16 Degrees: Then this Sum and Difte- 
} rence taken from the half Tangents, and fet each 
| way from P the Pole of the Oblique Circle, will 
give the Diameters two extreams aand b, or the 
Points of the Interfection of the Parallel, and then 
1 the middle Diftance between a and 4, is the Centre 
of the true Parallel Circle P 4 6, which is Parallel 
| to the given Oblique Circle A BC, and at the gi- 
ven Diftance of 40 Degrees 5 or the half Tangent 
of 84 fet from g, will give b, and the half Tangent 
of 16 Degrees iet alfo from g, will give the Point 
a, the two ends of the Parallel Circles Diameter. 


PROP. XXI 


Problem 10, To meafure any Proje&ied Arch of a 
Parallel Circle. 


Here will be three Varieties. 


1. If it be Parallel to the Primitive, then'a Ru- 
} ler laid thro’ the Centre and the Divifion of the 
| Limb, will divide the Parallel into the fame De- 
grees, or determine in the Limb the Quantity of 
J any Ark Parallel to ir. 


2. If the Circle be Parallel to a Right one, as 
a b dis, in Cafe the fecond of the laft Propofition, 
and it were required to meafure that Ark 4 6, orto 
divide ir into proper Degrees : Since that Parallel 
Circle is 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes diftant from P, 
the nearer Pole of the Right Circle A B, and con- 
fequently 113 Degrees, 30 Minutes diftant front 
its other Pole, take the half Tangent of 113 De- 
grees, 30 Minutes, or the Tangent of its half 56 
Degrces, 45 Minutes, and with that Diftance, and 
on the Centre of the Primitive, draw a Circle Pa» 
rallel to the Limb; and divide that half of it, 
which lies towards the oppofite Pole of AB into 
its Degrees,» which is eafily done by a Sector: 
Then a Ruler laid from P, and the equal Divi- 
fions of that Semicircle, fhall divide @ 6, or méa- 
fure any Part of ir. 


3. To meafute or divide the Ark of a Circle 
| which is projected Parallel to an Oblique one. 


As fuppofe the Circle 4 b which is Parallel to the 
Oblique one A BC, in Cafe the third(Fig. 2.) of 
the preceding Propofition : And at the Diftance of 
40 Degrees; this Parallel Circle being 40 Degrecs 
 diftant from the Plain of the Circle A BC mutt 
ibe 50 Degrees diftant from its Pole, and confe- 


{ quently 130 Degrees from the oppofire Pole. Take 


therefore the half Tangent of 130 Degrees, or the 
Tangent of its half 65 Degrees, and with that as 
‘a Radius, draw a Circle Parallel to the Limb of 
the Primitive ; which Circle divide it into proper 
‘Degrees: Then fhalla Ruler be laid thro’ P, and 
-the equal Divifion of that Circle, curt the little 
Circle ‘a b into its proper Degrees ; or truly give 
|the Meafure of any part of it. 


SPHERICK Triangle, isa Space included with- 
in the Arks of three great Circles of the Sphere, In- 
rerfecting each other on the Surface of the Globe, 
-andevery:fuch Triangle is either Quadrantal, which 
hath on-one Side (at leaft a Quadrant and one’ An- 
| gle Right:!i(Or!nen: Quadrantal,) which hath all 


its 


Sarert 


SP. H 
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its Sides more or-lefs than 90 Degrees ; and all irs | det to reduce them to the Limb in E and e; the 


Angles bigger or leffer than Right ones. 


The Application of Spherick Geometry, to 
the Conftruction and Menfuration of all 
the Parts of Spherick Triangles. 


Z 


In the Right-angled Spherick Triangle V Rv. 


H = 54 Degrees, 15 Minutes, the Sun’s Lon- 
gitude from the next Equinoctial Point, or 24 De- 
grees; 15 Minutes of x. 

B= 51 Degrees, 52 Minutes, the Sun’s Right 
‘Afcenfion. 

P = 18 Degrees, 13 Minutes, the Sun’s De- 
clination. 

wy = the Angle of the Sun’s Pofition. 
the Angle of the Sun's greateft Decli- 


Par) 
Madar} 


nation. 
To make the Triangle. 


With 60 Degrees of a Line of Chords, defcribe 
the Circle Z C K Q, which is the Limb, or Pri- 
mitive Circle, and here reprefents the folfticial 
Colure. Draw the Diameter E Q, which will be 
the Equator g here reprefented by a Right Line, 
becaufe the Eye is at ¥ or #, in its Plane. Take 
23 Degrees, 30 Minutes from the fame Chord, and 
fet it from E to C, fo thall C K be the Ecliptick, 
which will be a Right Line alfo for the fame 
Reafon. Then either the Sun’s Place fer from V 
on the Ecliptick, or his Right Afcenfion fet from 
thence on the Equator, will give the Point x, or 
R, accordingly. Then draw Z N at Right An- 
gles to the Equator, and fo you will have three 
Points Z w N, or Z RN, thro’ which the Circle 
of Declination Zw RN, may be eafily drawn. 


To meafure the Sides and Angles. 


The Sides H and B being ftraight Lines, are mea- 
Cured on the Seale of half Tangents, by Prop. 6. of 
Spherick Geometry ; and the Side P is meafured by 
finding /, the Pole of the Oblique Circle Ze Hs 
and from thence laying a Ruler to the two Extre- 
mities of the Side P, (é. e,) thro’ & and R, in or- 


Ark Ee, meafured on the fame Line of Chords, 
will give the Quantity ot the Side w R = 18 De- 
grees, 15 Minutes. 


And thm % the general Rule to meafure the Arks 
of all Oblique Circles, Prop. 18. Cafe 3: 


For the Angles. 

That at R, isa Right one, arid fo known. 

That at V, isthe Angle of the Sun's greateft 
Declination = 23 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and its 
Meafure is the Ark E C of the Limb, by Prop, 9. 
Numb, t. ae 

The Angle of the Sun’s Pofition w, is meafured 
by laying a Roler thro’ &, the Angular Point, and 
thro’ 4 and /, the Poles of the Circles C V K, and 
Nv Z, which will find the Points 4 and L in the 
Limb, and the Ark a L=72 Degrees, is the 
Meafure of the Angle & required, by Prop. 19. 
Numb. 3. 

You may confider alfo, the Triangle ZC vy, 
where one Angle is at the Periphery of the Primi- 
tive Circle, and this will help to fhew the Varie- 
ties of Right-angled Spherick Triangles. 

Here the Angle C is a Right one, being made 
by an Hour Circle, or the Meridians cutting the 
Equator ; for here C K may reprefent the Equa- 
tor, and let Z be the Zeinth of any Place, then 
will C w be the Hour from Noon ; C Z will be 
the Latitude of the Place, and w Z, the Comple- 
ment of the Sun’s Height, being now fuppofed to 
be in the Equator. The Angle Z will be the 
Sun’s Azimuth from the South, the Oblique Circle 
Z° RN, being a Vertical one; and the Angle, 
ty, will be the Angle of rhe Sun’s Pofition. Which ~ 
Triangle C y Z may be formed, and all its Sides 
and Angles meafured by the Propofitions and Rules © 
above delivered: ts 


Again, 


heroes 


if 


Pond 


J , f 
Ne NX 
ye 


In the Right-angled Spherick Triangle NOR. 

R= Right Angle made between the Horizon 
H R and the Meridian » R. é 

B = Complement of the ©’s Amplitude = 50 
Degrees 8, Minutes. 

H =to the Sun’s Diftance from the Pole above 
the Horizon b R ; ot the Complement of his De- 


clination. 
4X 2 


é 
a) 
CY 
* 
a 
a 
a 
* 
* 
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P= to 


SPH 
P = to the Elevation of the Pole, or Latitude 
of the Place, 


© = the Angle of the Sun’s Pofition. 
© nR =the Hour from Midnight. 


To deferibe this Triangle. 


Firft, Draw the Circle 5 » R, reprefenting the 
Meridian, and then the Diameter / R, for the Ho- 
rizon of London: Set the Poles height 51 Degrees, 
30 Minutes from R. to 2 the North Pole, and 
draw the Obicure Axis, »v S. Then if the 
Sun’s Amplitude be given, fet thar, Suppofe 39 De- 
grees 52 Minutes, from Y to ©, which will li- 
mit the Bafe B, and give a Point thro’ which and 
the two other given Points 2 and S, a great Circle 
may be drawn, which will form the Triangle. But 
if inftead of that, the Angle @ 2 R, or the Time 
from Midnighthad been given, then you muft turn 
that Time into Degrees, and by Prop. 15. Café 2. 
make a Spherick Angle with the Limb, of that 
Number of Degrees, at the Point , and that will 
determine the Point ©. 

The Angle ©  R, is meafured by Prop. 19. 
Cafe 2. 


Thus alfo in Oblique angled Spherick 
Triangles, all the Sides and Angles 
may (by this Method) be meafured, and 
the Triangles conftructed. 


In the following Obtufe-angled Spherick Tri- 
angle @O ZN. | 


_ ZN=to the Complement of the Poles Eleva- 
tion, == 38 Degrees, 30 Minutes. 
_ @ N= the Complement of the Sun’s Declina- 
tion from the Equator E Q. 

© Z = 46 Degrees, 49 Minutes = the Com- 
plement of the Sun’s Altitude above the Hori- 
zon b R. ; 

© NZ = 30 Degrees, is the Hour from Noon- 
er Ten a Clock in the Morning. 
} © ZN = 137 Degrees, 47 Minutes is the Sun’s 
re from ZR, the North part of the Me- 
tidian. 


seperti 


To ConfiruG the Triangle. 


1. With 6c Degrees of a Line of Chords, draw 
the Primitive Circle Z R243 which'crofs in the 
Centre with two Diameters, 4 R.reprefenting rhe 
Horizon of London, and Z N, the Prime Vertical 
Circle. 


2. Ser the Elevation of the Pole = 51 Degrees, 
30 Minutes, from R to N3 fo is N the North Pole 
of the World: And drawing N S thro’ the Centre, 
it will be the Axis, and S the South Pole. 


3. Crofs NS with another Diameter at Right 


Angles, and that will be E Q, the Equinoctial. 


4. Then becaufe the Time from Noon is 2 
Hours, or 30 Degrees, and that all Hour Circles 
pafs thro’ the Poles, and make Angles with the 
Meridian; make an Angle at N, of 30 Degrees, 


by Prop. 15. Café 2. which will be the Spherick — 


Angle E N ©. ’ 


5. And fince the Azimuth is 137 Degrees 47 
Minutes, from the North, fubduct that out of 180, 
and there will remain 42 Degrees, 13 Minutes, the 
Sun’s Azimuth from the South ; and becanfe all 
Azimuths, or Vertical Circles, pafs thro’ Z the Ze- 
nith ; make an Angle with the Primitive at Z, of 
42 Degrees, 13 Minutes, (by Prop. 19. Cafe 2.) 
and fo will your Triangle be Stereographically, 
projected, and the Reafon of the Thing made plain 
and eafie. 


I don’t give Inftances of the Analemma, or of 
the feveral Stereographick Projections on the Plains 
of the Horizon, Equator, Meridian, &e. becaufe 
you will find them in their proper Places under 
thofe Words. 

SPHERICAL Numbers.’ See Circular Numbers. 

SPHEROID, isa folid Figure made by the Ros 
tation of a Semi-Ellipfis about its Axis ; and is al= 
ways equal to } of its circumfcribing Cylinder, 
Archim. de Conoid. & Spheroid, 18. 9 25. 2. 

SPHINCTER, is a Mufcle that contracts the 
Gullet, Anus, Bladder, &c. , 

SPHINCTER. Ani, is a large, thick, flefhy 
Mufcle encompaffing the mus: Its Figure and Se- 
ries of Fibres externally, immediately under the 
Skin, incline to an oblong Oval: It is connected 
forward, to the Accelerator Urine; backwards, 
to the Os Coccyg# ; its Fibres are Circular for near 
two Inches in breadth ; it is much larger in Men 
than in other Animals, in whom by reafon of the 
erect Pofition of the Body, there is greater Force 
required to retain the Feces, which is the Office of 
this Mufcle. 

SPHINCTER Gule. See Oefophagus Gul. 

SPHINCTER Vagine, isa Mutfcle lying im- 
mediately under the Clitors, encompaffing the Va- 
gina with Circular Fibres 3 Fingers in Breadth : In 
fome Subjects (faith Mr. Cowper) it fcarce appear- 
eth flefhy. When this Mufcle acts, ir not only 
ftraitens the Vagina, but thereby it alfo hinders the 
Blood in its return from the Plexus retiforms of the 
Pudendum, by compreffing fome of its Veins thar 
pafs underneath, by which means the Labia be- 
comes diftended, and the Vagina contracted. 

SPHINCTER Vefice, is a Mufcle feated in the 
upper part of the Neck of the Bladder, immedi- 

ately 


Side wl 


ately above the Glandule Proftate ; whofe Con- 
traction hinders the Involuntary Egrefs of the 
Urine. 

SPHYGMICA, is that Part of Phyfick which 
treats of Pulfes. Blanchard. 

SPIKES, or as the Seamen call them Speeks, are 


targe long Iron Nails with flat Heads; they are. 


of divers Lengths, fome a Foot or two long, and 
fome are jagged, fo that they cannot be drawn 
out again. They are ufed to faften the Planks and 
Timbers, They call alfo a kind of fmall Fidd, 
which ferves them to open and fplice {mall Ropes, 
‘a Marling Spike. 

SPIKING up the Ordnance, is faftning a Coin, 
or Quoin with Spikes to the Deck, clofe to the 
Breech of the Carriages of the Great Guns, that 
they may keep clofe and firm to the Ship-fides 
and not break loofe when the Ship Rods, and by 
that means endanger the breaking out of the Butt- 
head of a Plank. 

SPINA Dorfi, ate the hinder. Prominences of 
the Vertebree. ee 
_ SPINA Ventofa, isan Ulceration, in which the 
Bones ate eaten by a malignant Humour without 
any Pain of the Perioffeum, or Membrane that 
covers the Bone: After that, a Swelling being ri- 
{en without any Pain, the Part affected is quite 
eaten out with the Ulcer, from whence frequent- 
ly follows a Neceflity of Amputation. 

SPINALIS Colli, is a Mufcle fo called, becaufe 
jt accompanies the Spines of the Neck ; it arifes 
from the five fuperior Tranfverfe Proceffes of the 
Vertebre of the Thorax, and inferior of the Neck, 
and in its Afcent becomes more flefhy, and is fo 
inferted largely into the inferior Part of the Ver- 
tebre of the Neck laterally, @c. Thefe draw the 
Vertebre of the Neck directly backwards. _ 

SPINALIS Medulla: See Medulla Spinalis. 

SPINDLE, is the fmalleft Part of a Ship's Cap- 
ftan which is betwixt the two Decks. The Spin- 

dle of the Feer Capftan hath Whelps to heave the 
Viol. Alfo the Axis of the Wheel of a Watch or 
Clock is called the Spindle, and its Ends the 
Pevets. 

SPINE, the Back-Bone, or long jointed Chine- 
Bone that goes down the Back. : 

SPINSTER, 4 Tetm in Law, being an Addi- 
tion ufually given to all unmarried Women, from 
the Vifcount’s Daughter downward. 

SPIRAL -Line, in Geometry, is according to 
Archimedes thus generated. _ 

If a Right Line as A B, having one end fix'd 
at B, be equally moved round, fo as with the 
other end B, to defcribe the Periphery of a Circle ; 

and at the fame time a Point be conceived to move 
forward equally from B towards A in the right 
Line B A, foas that the Point defcribes that Line, 


while the Line generates the Circle. Then will] 
the Point with its two Motions defcribe the curve 


Line B; 1; 2,3; 4, 5, e. 


!— Parts by Lines drawn from the 


= 
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which is called an Helix or Spiral Line ;. and the 
plane Space contained between the Spiral Line 
and the Right Line BA, is called the Spiral 
Space. 

If alfo you conceive the Point B to move twice 
as flow asthe Line A B, fo as that it fhall get bur 
half way along B A when thar Line fhall have for- 
med the Circle ; and if then you imagine a new 
Revolution to be made of the Line carrying the 
Point, fo that they fhall end their Motion at laft 
together ; there will be formed a Double Spiral 
Line, and two Spiral Spaces as you fee in the Fi- 
gure. From the Genefis of which may eafily be 
drawn thefe Coroliaries. 


1, That the Lines B 12, Bri, Bro, €&c. ma- 
king equal Angles with the firft and fecond Spiral, 
(as alfo B 12, Bro, B 8, &c.) are in Arithmetical 
Proportion. 


2. The Lines B 7, B 10, &c. drawn any how to 
the firft Spiral, are to one another as the Arks of 
the Circle intercepted betwixt BA and thofe Lines, 
Becaufe whatever Parts of the Circumference the 
Point A defcribes, as fuppofe 7, the Point B will 
alfo have run over 7 Parts of the Line A B. 


3. Any Lines drawn from B to the fecond Spiral, 
as B18, B22, @c. are to each other, as the a- 
forefaid Arks, together with the whole Periphe- 
ry added on both fides: For at. the fame time 
that the Point A runs over 12, or the whole Peri- 
phery, and perhaps 7 Parts more, fhall thar Point 
B have run over 12 and 7 Parts of the Line A B, 
Mae is now fuppofed to be divided into 24 equal 

arts, 


PROPOSITIONS. 
1. The firft Spiral Space AD¢B % to the firjt 


Circle: : a 1 to 3. 


Divide the Circumference of the Circle into 3 
Center B, be- 
ginning from the firft Line B A; then will (by 
Cor.1.)Bcbe=1, BD =2,and BA = 3; and 
the Sectors circumfcribed abour the Spiral will 
be as the Squares of the Radii, viz,C Beo=1, 

DBd=4, 


3 3 


D Bd=4, and A Ba=9; and foit will be al- 


oe of 


In Proportional Spirals ; the Angles BPD, BPa, 


ways, if you make never fo many Biffections of &c. or the Arches BD, B d, &c. ave Exponents 


the 3 firft Divifions of the Circle. That is, the 
Lines drawn from B to the Spira/, will be as 1,2, 
3,4,5,6, Sc. and the Sectors circum{cribed, as 1, 
4, 25, 36, €c. always going on in the order of 
Squares, or ina duplicate Ratio.. Buta Rank of 
fuch Terms, are to a Rank of as many, equal to 
the greateft, as 1 to 3 (by N. 7. of Arithm. Pro- 
greffion.) Wherefore the whole Spiral Space (which 
is compofed of fuch Sectors) is to the whole Cir- 
cle::as1to3. Q,E.D. 


( Or, ) 


If another Circle be drawn witha Radius dou- 
ble to the former, its Area will be (as the Square 
of its Diameter) 4 times as great as that of the for- 
mer. Therefore the firft Circle to the fecond will 
be as 1 to 4, or as 3 to12. And fince the Spiral 
Space is to the firft Circle as 1 to 3, that Space to 
the {econd Circle will be ag 1 to 12; and toa 3d 
Circle fo defcribed, as 1 t0 27; toa 4th, as 1 to 
48, @e. 


Il. The firft Spiral Line 1 equal to half the Peri- 
phery of the firft Circle ; for the Radii of the Se- 
ors, and confequently the Arches are in fimple 
Arithmetick Progreffion, while the Periphery of 
the Circle contains as many Arches equal to the 
greateft ; wherefore the Periphery to all thofe 
Arches, % to the Spiral-line as 2 to 1 (by N. 6. 
of Arithm. Progreffion.) 


T thought one Propofition, with a Corollary or 
two, enough on this Subject, to give the Reader 
a Specimen of the Genefis, Nature and Properties, 
and way of Demonftration ufed about Spiral 
Lines: Thofe that will fee more, may confult Ar- 
chimedes, Dr. Walli’s Arithmetick of Infinites, or 
Sturmius’s Matth. Enucleat. lib. 2. Chap. 4. 

Proportional Spirals, are {uch Spiral Lines as the 
Rhumb Lines on the Terreftial Globe, which be- 
caufe they make equal Angles with every Meri- 
dian, muft alfo (as we fhew in Prop. 7. of Sphe- 
rick Geometry, which fee) make equal Angles 
with the Meridians in the Stereographick Proje- 
tion on the Plane of the Equator ; and therefore 
will be, as the Learned Capt. Haley obferves, Pro- 
portional Spirals about the Polar Point. From 
whence that excellent Mathematician demon- 
ftrates, That the Meridian Line is a Scale of Log. 
Tangents of the + Meridian-complements of the 
Latitudes. See Meridian Line. 


of the Ratios of B Pto PC. For if the Arch 
B.D be divided into innumerable equal Parts, 


right Lines drawn from them to the Center P, © 


fhall divide the Curve Bee C into an Infinity of 
Proportionals ; and all the Lines P c, Pc, &e. 
{hall be an Infinity of Proportionals between P B 
and B C, whofe Number is equal to all the Points 
dd, inthe Arch BD: Butan infinite Number of 
Proportionals between the two Terms of the Ra- 
tio, is to that infinite Number of equal Parts 
between any other two Terms: : as the Logarithm 
of the one Ratio is to the Logarithm of the other ; 
therefore, as BD to Bd, or as the Angle B P D> 
to the Angle B B c; fo is the Logarithm of the 
Ratio of P Bto PC, to the Logarithm of the 
Ratioof PBtoPc, Q.E, D. 

SPIRIT, which the Chymifts call Mercury, is 
one of the § Principles feparable from a mixt, by 
Fire ; ‘tis fubtil, light, penetrating, and active, 
and hath its Particles in a very quick Motion: 
This is propabiy that which caufes the Growth 
and Encreafe of all Bodies ; but where it abounds 
moft, thofe Bodies do fooneft corrupt, becaufe of 
its rapid Motion. This appears in Vegetable and 
Animal Bodies, which yield the greateft Quantity 
of Spirit; whereas moft Minerals, as having but 
a {mall Proportion of Spirit in them, are almoft 
incorruptible. 

This Principle is never drawn pure, any more 
than the others ; and when it comes over involved. 
in a little Oil, ’tis called an Ardent Spirit, fuch as 
Spirit of Wine, which therefore fhould rather be 
called an exalred Oil; and when it hath in it a 
little Volatile Salt diffolved, ’tis called a Volatile 
Spirit, as the Spirit of Hartfhorn, Urine, &c. If 
it be impregnated with Acid Salts, its Volatility is 
then check’d, and ‘tis called an Acid or Fixt Spirit, 
as Spirit of Salt, Vitriol, Allum, ec. which truly, 
are only an Acid Salt diffolved and put into Fufion 
by a ftrong Fire. 

SPIRIT of Niter is thus drawn : Mix one part 
of Salt-peter with three times as much Potters- 
earth dried ; pur this Mixture into a large earthen 
Retort, and fer it in a clofe Reverberatory Fire 5 
diftil ‘off the Phlegm with a {mall Fire in about 4 
or 5 Hours, and when no more Drops will come, 
Jute on a very large Receiver, and encreafe the 
Fire gradually to the 2d Degree, fome more vola- 
tile Spirits will come out in white Clouds: Keep 
the Fire thus about two Hours, and then encreafe 
it to the greareft Violence you can give it, the Va- 
pours will come red; continue the Fire till no 


more red Fumes come ; in 14 Hours the Opera- 


tion will be over. If you ufed 2 Pounds of Nitre, 
you will draw 1 Pound 14 Ounces of Phlegm and 
Spirit together. The Veffels had need be large, 
and 4 of the Retort left empty, elfe there will be 
danger of breaking all to pieces, the Spirits come 
forth with that Violence. 
This Spirit is the beft Aqua. forts, and is chiefly 
ufed for Solution of Metals. But when dulcified, 
is a good Medicine inwardly in many Cafes. 
SPIRIT of Salt, is made by drying and pow- 
dering the Salt, and then mixing of it with thrice 
its Weight of Potters-earth powdred: A Pafte is 
made of thefe rwo with a lirtle Rain-water, and 


-1 chen the Pafte is made into little Balls or Pellets 


about as big as Nuts. A large earthen Retort or 
glafs one coated, hath one third of it filled with 
thefe, 


SPL 


thefe, and being placed in a Reverberatory Fire, 
hath a large Receiver fitted to ir. The Junctures 
muft not be lured at firft, but a very moderate 
Fire ufed for a time, to diftil out all the Water: 
But as foon as you fee fome little white Clouds 
appear, throw our the incipid Liquor in the Re- 
ceiver, and Lute it well to the Retort: Then en- 
creafe the Fire by degrees to the higheft, and fo 
ler it continue 12 or 15 Hours, or till no more 
Clouds appear ; when the Operation is ended, you 
will find the Spirit of Salt in the Receiver. Some 
rectifie this Spirit afterwards in a Cucurbite, by 
drawing off fome of the weaker Spirit in a gentle 
Sand-hear, be then what remains is very ftrong 
of a yellcw Colour, and very weighty. 

If equal Parts of this acid Spirit and Spirit of 
Wine are mixed together, and digefted for about 
3 or 4 days, tis called Spirit of Salt dulcified. 

Spirit of Sale will diffolve Leaf Gold, and will 
precipitate what Aqua Forts hath diffolved. Which 
fthews how very differently formed and figured the 
Point and Pores of Acid Menflruums may be, and 
frequently are. 

SPIRIT of Sulphur, commonly call'd Oil of 
Sulphur, per Campanam, (from the Veffels form be- 
ing like a Glafs Bell, in which it is ufually drawn) 
is only the acid Part of Sulphur turned into a Li- 
quor by the means of Fire. Lemery ufesa great 
Glafs Tunnel for this Operation ; which feems to 
- be the beft way of drawing this Spirit, véd. p. 445. 
laft Edition, Some make ufe of Salt-petre in the 
drawing of Spirit of Sulphur, but that is not a 
good Practice, becaufe the Nitre alters fomething 
of tHe mixture of the Spirit. 

SPIRITS inan Animal Body, wete reckoned of 
three forts ; the Animal Spirits in the Brain, the 
Viral in the Heart, the Natural in the Liver: But 
Jate Authors diftinguifh ’em only into two kinds ; 
the Animal in the Brain, the Vital and Natiral 
(which are accounted the fame) in the mafs of 
Blood. The Aniimal Spirirs are a very thin Li- 
quor, which diftilling from the Blood in the out- 
ward or Cortical Subftance of the Brain, are by 
the proper Ferment of the Brain exalted into Spifir, 
and thence through the Medullar Subftance of the 
Brain, the Corpus Callofum, and Medulla Oblongata, 
are deriv’d into the Nerves and Spinal Marrow,and 
in them perform all theActions of Senfe and Motion. 

The Viral or Natural Spirits are the fubtileft 
Parts of the Blood which actuate and ferment ir, 
and make it fic for Nourifhment.. _ 

SPLANCHNICA, are Medicines proper againift 
Difeafes of the Inteftines. 

SPLEN, Jive Lien, the Spleeri, is a Receptacle 
for the falr and earthy Excrements of the Blood, 
that there, by the Affiftance of the Animal Spirits, 
it may be yolataliz’d, and retufning again into the 
Blood, may concur to its fatther Fermentation. 
The Spleen confifts of a great number of little Blad- 
ders, between which the Glandules are fcattered 
up and down, and fupply thé place of Veins. The 
Spleen has likewife an Artery, Nerves, and Lym- 
phatick Veffels, firft difcover'd by Fr. Ruifch, fays 


Blanchard. But you will find a much better Account | 


of it in Gibfon’s Anatomy, p. 105. See Vol. 2. 

SPLENA, are Bolfters made of Linen, three, 
four, or five times doubled, even to the thicknefs 
of the Spleen: They ate ufed upon Wounds, 
Ulcers, and Fractures: The Figure is threefold, 
according to the manner of Application, 77. at 

length obliquely, or tranfverfly : They are called 
alfo Plumacéoli, and Plagule. Blanchard. 


o Pi O 


SPLENETICK Artery, is faid. by fome to be 
the greateft Branch of the Celzdca, whenee it 
goes to the Spleen, and therein ends. ’ 

SPLENII Mu/fculi, arife partly from the five 
lower Vertebre of the Neck ; and parely fromthe 
points of five of the upper Vertebre of thé Tho- 
rax: The Fibres of thele Mufcles tend obliqifely, 
and are faftened to the hinder part of the Head. 
The ufe of °em is to draw the Head backward. 
It hath its Name from its Figure, being fomething 
like to an Ox’s Spleen. EuOG 

SPLICE. At Sea they faya Cable or Rope is 
Jpliced, when the ends of two pieces being antwi- 
{ted, the feveral Strands are wrought into of€ an- 
other by a Fidd. Alfo when ani Bye is to be madé 
at the end of a Rope, the ends of the Strands are 
by a Fidd drawn into the ends of the other Ropes 
Strands ; and this is called a Splice. 

SPLIT ; the Seamen fay when a Sail is blewn 
to pieces, it's Spilt. : 

SPOLIATION, is a Writ that lies for one In- 
cumbent againft another, in any cafe where the 
Right of the Patronage cometh nor in Debate : As 
if a Parfon be made a Bifhop, and hath Difpen- 
fation’to keep his Rectory, and afterwards thé 
Patron prefent another to the Church, which’ is 
Inftituted and Induéted ; the Bifhop fhall have 
againft this Incuinbent, a Writ of Spoliation in 
Court Chriftian. . 

SPONDAUS, is the Foor of a Latin Verfe, 
confifting of two Syliables, and both of ’em long, 
as Ingens. 

SPONGOEIDEA off4. See Cribriformia. 

SPOONING, when a Ship being under Sail in 
a Storm at Sea, cannot bear it, but is forced to put 
right before the Wind ; then the Seamen fay, fhe 
fpoons ; and when in fuch a cafe there is Danger 
left fhe fhould bririg her Mafts by the Board with 
her rowling about, or Seel urider Water, and fo 
Founder, they ufually fet up the Fore-{ail to make 
her go the fteadier, efpecially if there be Sea-room 
pe ; and this they call Spooning with the Fore- 
ail, ; 

SPORADICI Morbi, are thofe Difeafes which 
(tho’ different in Nature) feize feveral People at 
the fame time, and in the fame Country. «' ” 

SPOTS in the Sun. ’Tis certain thofe opaké 
Maffes which fometimes appear at the Sun, are 
not Planets revolving at any, even the leaft diftance 
from him, but Spots or Macule adhering to'him ; 
for whereas they revolve but ‘otice in about: 26 
Days; on Calculation it will appear, that ‘a Pla- 
net near the Sun’s Surface, a thefe muft be, can- 
not havé above 3 Hours allowed for its periodical 
Revolution, which being fo ‘different from the 
foremention’d {pace of 26 Days, quite decides that 
Controverfie, and demonftrates thofe Maffes to be 
real Macul.e adhering to the Body of the Sun, as 
is here affertéd)  * 

Anno 1666, April 27th, 8 H. A. M. the Ho- 
tiourable Mr. Boyle obfetved a Spor in the lower 
Limb of the Sun, 4 little towards the South of its 
Equator, which was entred about of the Sun's 
Diameter, it felf being about yes 1m its fhorteft 
Diameter of ‘that of rhe Stn,’ its longeft about 
of thefaine. td eee ae 

May the 8th) abour io in the Morning, it ap- 
reared near about the fame diftance from the Weft= 
ward Limb, 4 little South of its Equator ; tho’ at 
firft iv appear’d to be from the Eaftward Limb, a 
little South alfo of its Equator, May the gth, it 

difap- 


SPO 


difappeared. This Spot was very dark, and al- | 


SPR 


their Periodical. Revolution as «far as coulds-be 


moft of a Quadrangular Form, and was enclofed j conjectured_in fo little Time, muft be about.27 


round with a kind of duskifa Cloud. ay 

May the 25th, the fame Spot appeard again,: 
and f{eemed to be ina part of the fame Line it had 
formerly traced,,and was entred about +3 of its” 
Diameter, about 7 h.P. M. At which time there 
appear another Spot, which upon its entrance 
was not above +; part of the Sun’s Diameter :) 
Ir appear'd to be longeft towards, the North and) 
South, and fhorteft towards the Eaft and Welt : 
and there feemed to be difperfed about it \diversi 
fmall Clouds here and there. \ 

Anno 1671, Auguft the 11th, 6 h. P.M. Mr. 
Caffini, by the help of a Three-foot Glafs, .obfer- 
ved in the Sun’s Disk two Spots very dark, and di- 
{tant from his apparent Centér about + of his Se- 
midiameter. 

But, that he might the more exactly nore their 
Situation, in refpect of the feveral Parts of the 
World, he made ufe of two very fine Threads, 
cutting one another at Right Angles in the com- 
mon Focus of the two Glafles, and in the Axis of 
the Telefcope ; fo that he might fee the Sun’s Cen- 
ter, and according as one of thefe Threads®dvan- 
ced: Weftward, ‘it mark’d in the Sun a Circle pa- 
rallel ro the Equator ; and the other Thread mark- 
ed the Circle of Declination, or the Horary Circle. 
Then he obferved that the Spots were in the Son- 
ther part of the Sun 5 that their Elongation from 
this Parallel, paffing thro’ his Center, could be no 
more than about ++ of his Diameter; and that 
they were fituated on the Eaftern-fide in refpect of 
the faid Center ‘of the Sun. 


the {aid Horary Circle, which fometimes he found 
to be 23, fometimes 22 Seconds, the Semidiameter 
of the Sun then/paffing in 66 Seconds, 

Auguft the 12th, he obferved them from the 
time of Sun-rifing, and perceived that now they 
were nearer his Center. The time between the 
paffage of the Sun’s Center, and that of the inte-" 
rior edge of the Coronet which encompaffed them! 
both, was then of.16 Seconds, . At 7a Clock ir 
was but of 15, and the Southern Limb of the 
Coronet touched the, Parallel paffing through the 
Sun‘s, Center. ’ ivlo4s 
. From 6 at Night unto 7,.the time between the 
paffage of the,Sun’s Center and thar of the Coro- 
net's Limb, was found to.be one time of 8 Se- 
conds,..atanother:time of 7”, and another of 7” 4. 
The diftance of the Spots untoithe Parallel, pafling 
thro’ .the Sun's Center, was near the fame on the 
North-fide,, with whar,it had been obferved to be 
inthe Morning on the South fide. 
>. Auguft the i3th,:abont 6.in the Morning, the 
edge of the Coronet was diftant from the Equator, 
onythe North-fide, ;30 Seconds ;. and. there -was 
but,one Second of, Time from.the. paflage of the 
Suns Center, mto the paflage of the fame anterior 
edge of the Coroner, 


At 8h. 30’, the Fore-e 


Day and an half, thefe Spots have run thro’ very 


near the third parr of the Sun’s.apparent Semidi- 


ameter, which giveth an Arch of 19 Degr. 30 
Min,.of the Circumference of the Sun’s Body ; 


and confequently their Diurnal Motion about the, 
Sun's 4x6 hath been.of 13 Degr, and the time of 


He alfo meafured fe-’ 
veral times, | ftom ‘6-4 Clock at Night, to. 7, the! 
time which lapfed between the paflage of the Sun’s’ 
Center, and that of the firft of-thefe Spots, thro’ ’ 


| Days and @ half ; which was confirmed atter- 


wards by farther Obfervations. Phil. Tranfo» 4 

Auguft the 3goth, 1671, Dr. Hook obferved'ja 
large Spot in the Center of the Sun’s Face abou 
Noon. {si ; , 

Sept. the ift, he faw the fame Spot again, and 
obferved it to be moved about 4 of the Sun’s Di- 
ameter Weftward. } 


April the 25th 1683, Mr. Flamftead faw.a large 


Spot, having 3’ 40’° more North Declination than 
the Sun’s Center, and at 3 bh. 35’ after Noon -he 
meafured its Diftance from the next-Limb,. 0’, 
Oe . : 

» sApril the 26th, he faw it more remote from the 
Limb, and at 8 a Clock determined its Longitude 
from the Sun’s Axis 66 + Degr. and its Declination 
from the Solar Equator 8 3 Degr. South. 

The Revolution of this Spot, Mr. Flamftead 
found to confirm his former Theory of the Sun's 
Motion round his Axis in'25 d, 6 h, and that the 
Angle of his Equator and our Ecliptick is 7 Deg. 
and the Longitude of his Northern Pole was in 
Te 66°. 

SPRING of the Air, or its Elaftical Force, {ee 
more in dir. 

That there is fuch a Spring or Elafticity in the 
Air, is clear from the following Experiments... 


1. That Bladders but half blown up, and ha- 


ving their Necks well tied, did {well in their ex- 
haufted Receiver as if blown to their full Dimen- 
fions ; and that full blown Bladders, and even thin 
{quare glafs Viols well ftop’d, will break to pieces 
when once the Air is well pump’d ou of the Rey 
ceiver. i 


2, AN glafs Syphon whofe recurved Leg. was 
turn’d, up parallel to the upper and longer, and 
was fealed Hermetically at the end.of the leffer 
or fhorter Leg, had: a, Quantity of Quickfilver 
poured into‘ it, and by its being moved often up 
and down, the Air in'the fealed.and fhorter Leg, 


was brought to the fame Temperament of the Ex- _ 


ternal. After this more Mercury was poured in, 
till the Air in the fealed Leg was compreffed into 
about ‘half its afual.Dimenfions; and then the 


| Mercury. in the longet Leg was 29 Inches higher 


thansthat in, the fhorter: By which jit appears 
plainly, That the Spring of the Air inthe fealed 
Leg was fo great, 4s to equiponderate.a Column 
of Mercury of 29 Inches in Length., -Boyle againit 
Linus. ; 


3. A Viol filled. to, but a 4th part, with, Quick- 
filver, had along.and flender, glafs. Pipe faftened 
into -its. Neck,..with Sealing+ Wax .or,,Cement, 
whofe. lower Orifice was-a ‘good way under the 
Quickfilver. in: the Viol ;. then haying,blown, in 
a little. Air, to. try. whether the Viol, were ,well 
{topp’d, it was. conyey’d into a long! and flender 


a ey _| Receiver; andafterthe Air was drawn off by the 
’ dge.was in the fame Ho-' 
rary Circle with the Sun’s Center.;\ fo that in. one! 


Pump,’ the.Spring of the included, Air within the 
Bottle,, impelled the Mercury up to,the Height of 
27. Inches in the Pipe, and there. kept it fufpend- 
ed.;/-till. upon, theRe-admiffion, of the Air, the 
Quickfilver fell down to-its firft Stationan the Pipe. 
This-ExperimentyMe.) Boyle often tried, and with 
defir'd Succefs.. 


And 


md ag Heo, 


And when it was tried with a Bortle that held 
a Quart, the Spring of fuch a Quantity of Air 
was able to raife the Mercury up to 29 Inches =: 
But nothing could make it raife above the common 
Height of the Quickfilver in the Barofcope. 

4. Into a Copper Veffel of a Cylindrical fhape, 
was put almoft Water enough to fill ir, and then 
was immerfed into it and kept under Water by a 
Weight, a fquare glafs Viol that would hold 9 
or 10 Ounces of Water, and was well ftopp’d : 
After this, Mr. Boyle placed the Copper Veffel 
in his Penumatical Engine, and pumping up the 
Air, he found, That the Spring of the Air inclu- 
ded in the Viol broke it all to Pieces, tho’ under 


Water, witha great Noife, and made a kind of 


Smoak or Mift appear above the Surface of the 
Water. 

Which Experiment proves both the great Force 
6f the Natural Spring of the Air, when the 
Weight of the Armofphere is removed ; and alfo 
that the Weight of the Atmofphere acts upon Bo- 
dies under Water ; for that could by its univerfal 
preffure keep the Spring of the Air in the Bottle 
bent while it was under the Surface of the Wa- 
rer; but when once that, by plying the Pump, 
was taken off, the Elaftick Particles unbent them- 
{elves violently, and broke the Viol. See the Ex- 
periments about the Preffure of the Airs Spring on 
Bodies under Water. | 

The Spring of the Air, is equal e¥ery where in 
4 natural State to the Weight of the incumbent 
Atmofphere ; juft as if a Perfon fhould fqueeze or 
comprefs together either by the force of his Hand, 
or by a Weight, any parcel of Wool, or fuch 
Flaftick Bodies, the Wool would by its Spring 
equally prefs againft the Hand or Weight. Ac- 
cording to the third Axiom of Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Principia, A€ioni contrariam femper 3 equalem 
effe Reattionem. 

The Accurate Dr. Hook on Experiments well 
fade, thinks we may conclude the Spring of the 
Air to be Reczprocal to its Extenfion. Micrograph. 


p. 227. rarely 

‘ ‘And the Refiftance of the Spring of the Air, is 
found to be nearly equal to the Weight or Force 
that compreffes it; and the Spaces that the fame 
Air occupies under differing Preffures, are Reci- 
procally as thofe Preffures. 

The Quantity of the Dilatation and Expanfion 
of Air only by the Operation of its Spring, with- 
out any additional Heat, Mr. Boyle found to be fo 
great, that a Bubble of Air included in a proper 
giafs Pipe almoft filled with Water, was extend- 
ed to above 1§0 times its former Dimenfions ; and 
he believes would have taken up 200: times its 
former Room, had the Tube been long enough 
to have tried the Experiment. New Exper. Phyf. 
Mech, Edit. 3. p. 32, 33- 

He found alfo, that a Cylinder of Air of an Inch 
jn Diameter, and lefs than two Inches in Length, 
would, when included in a Bladder, and the 
Weight of the Atmofphere taken off by pumring, 
by its bare Spring only, raife a Weight of above 
10 Pounds Averdupon. 


He found alfo, that the Spring of a Cylinder of 


Air of 2 Inches Diameter, and of the former length, 
was in the fame Engine able to raife up,42 Pound 
Weight. 

Whence it appears, that the Force of the Spring 
of different Cylinders of Air is in a duplicate Ra- 
tio, to the Diameters of thofe Cylinders. 


The Spring of the Air, may be explicated either 
by fuppofing the Air near ‘the Barth to confift of 
an heap of {uch little Springy or Elaftick Bodies 
lying one upon another tefembling thofe: ofa 
Fleece of Wool. j 
Or elfe according to D. Cartes his way by {up- 
pofing, That the Air is nothing but a Congeriesof 


flexible Particles of fevetal kinds of Figures and 


Sizes, which are raifed by Heat into the fluid and 
fubtile Ethereal Matter that furrounds the Barth, 
and by the continual Agitation of that Matter, 
wherein thofe Particles fwim, are fo whirled about, 
that each Corpufcle’ endeavours to beat off all 
others from coming within the little Sphere requi= 
fite to its Motion about its own Center, and (in 
cafe any, by intruding into that Sphere fhall ‘op- 
pofe its free Rotation) ro drive it away. 

SPRING a Maft ; fo the Seatneh call ir, when 


a Maft is only crack’d, but not quite broken,”in 
any paft of her; as in the Partners, the Hoitnds, 


&c. then they fay, The Maft # Sprung. 10 
SPRING-4rbor, in a Watch. is hat part in 
the middle of the Spring Box which the Spring is 
wound or turned about, and to which it is hook- 
ed at one end. 
SPRING- Box, is that Cylindrical Cafe or Frame 
that contains within it the Spring of a Watch or 


other Movement. 


SPRING-Tide, is the increafing higher of a 
Tide after a dead Neipe’s this is’ about 3 Days 
before the Full or Change of the Moon;) but the 
top or higheft of the Spring-Tide is 3 Days‘af- 
ter the Fuil or Change ; then ‘the Water runs 
higheft with the Flood, and loweft with the Ebb; 
and the Tides run more ftrong and {wift thai in 
the Neipes. 

SPRINGS and Fountains. Concerning the 
Origin of thefe, there is much Difpute, efpecially 
of {uch as are found on the tops of high Moun- 


tains. 


Some, as Dr. Hook, Dr. Plott, and many others, 


think that they arife from the Sea-water percolated 
through the Bowels of the Earth, which by that 


means being deprived of its Salt, is rendred much 
Lighter than before, and fo is capable of rifing 
up to the height we commonly find Springs at, as 
Water rifes in a Filtre, or in very {mall Tubes, 


6. 
And Dr. Hook hath a pretty Experiment about 
this, in his Microgr. p.25. 

But I cannot fee how by this Hypothefis, fup- 
pofing the Graviry of the whole Atmofphere coul 
be taken off, Water can arife above 34 or 35 Foot 
above the level of the Ocean. 

The Learned Capt. Halley fuppofes them to be 
caufed from the Vapours exhaled by the Sun our 
of the Sea, €3c. Of which fee an Account under 
the Word Vapour. < 

The Ingenious Dr. Woodward, in his Natiral 
Hiftory of the Earth fuppofes, That the great A- 
byfs of Waters placed in the Bowels of the Earth, 
is the ftanding Fund and promptuary which fup- 
plies Water to the Surface of the Earth, and fur- 
ape as well Springs and Rivers, as Vapours and 

ain. 
For he afferts, That there is a nearly uniform, 
and éonftant Fire or Heat, diffeminated thro’out 
the Body of the Earth, and efpecially in the infe- 


rior Parts of itz The Bottoms of the deeper Mines 


being very fultry, and the Stone and Ores there 
teing very fenfibly hot even in Winter. That 'tis 
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this {ubterraneous Heat which evaporates and éle- 
vates the Waters of the Aby{s, buoying irup in- 
differently on all Sides; and towards all Parts of 
the Surface of the Globe. 

That this rifing Vapour, or Water, pervades not 
only the Fiffures and Intervals of the Strata; but 
the very Bodies of the Strata themfelves, perme- 
ating the Interftices of the Sand, Earth, or other 
Matter, whereof they confift ; yea, even the moft 
fitm and denfe Marble and Sand-ftone ; for thefe 
give Admiffion to it, tho’in leffer Quantity, and 
are always found {aturated with it ; which is the 
reafon that they are fofter, and can be cut much 
more eafily when they are firft taken out of the 
Earth, than they can afterwards, when they have 
lain fome time expofed to the Air; and when that | 
Humidity is evaporated. 

This Vapour he afferts to proceed direéGtly up 
towards the Surface of the Globe, on all fides, 
unlefs when impeded and diverted by the Inter- 
pofition of Strata of Marble, the denfer forts of 
Stone, or other like Matter, which is fo clofé and 
compact, that it can admit. it onlyoin a fmaller 
Quantity, and this very flowly too, 

And when it is thus intercepted in its Paffage, 
the Vapour which cannot penetrate the Stratum 
directly, will fome of it glide along the lower 
Surface of the Stratum, permeating the Horizon- 
tal Interval, which is betwixt that and the nexr 
Stratum lying underneath it ; the reft will pafs the 
Interftices, of the“Mafs of the fubjacent Szrata, 
whether they be of laxer Stone, of Sand, Marle, 
or the like, with a Direction parallel to the fire 
of thofe Strata, till it arrives at their perpendi- 
cular Intervals, . 

And when the Water is once come to thefe In- 
tervals, in cafe the Strata, whereby the afcending 
Vapour was collected and condenfed into Water, 
{as we ufually fpeak) in like manner as by an 
Alembick, happen to be raifed above the Level of 
the Earth’s Surface ; as thofe Strata always are, 
whereof Mountains do confift; then the Water 
being likewife got above the faid Level, flows 
forth of thofe Intervals or Apertures ; and if there 
be no Obftacle without, forms Brooks and. Rivers, 
But where the Strata, which fo condenfe it, are 
not higher than the mean Surface of the Earth, it 
ftagnates at the Apertures, and only forms /Pand- 
ing Springs. 

He adds, That tho’ this Supply of Water from 
the Abyfs, be continual, and nearly the fame atall 
Seafons and alike to all Parts of the Globe, yer 
wwhen it arrives at or near the Surface of the Earth, 
where the Heat (the Agent which evaporates and 
bears it up).is not fo conflant and uniform, as is 
that refident within the Globe, but is fubject to Vi- 
ciffirudes and Alterations, being at certain Seafons 
greater than at others; being alfo greater in fome 
Climates and Parts of the Earth than in others : It 
thence happens that the Quantity of Water at the 
Surface of the: Earth, tho’ fent up from the Aby{s 
with an almoft conftant equality, is various and un- 
certain, as is the Heat there at fome Seafons, and in 
Some Countries, the Surface abounding, and being 
even drown’d with the Plenty of it, the Springs 
full, and the Rivers high: At other Seafons and in 
other Countries, both Springs and Rivers may be 
exceeding low, and fometimes totally fail. 

When the Heat in the exterior Parts of the 
Earth, and in the Ambient Air, is as intenfe as that 
in the interior Parts of ir, then all that #¥ater which 


pafiés the Strata directly, mounting up in -feparate 
Parcels, or in form , of | Vapour, doesjnoe.ftepyar 
the Surface, becanfe the Heat there, is equal both 
in Quantity and Power.to That underneath, which 
brought it out of the Abyfs, 

This Heat therefore takes it here, and bears it 
up; part of it, immediately out of the. Surface-of 
the Earth ; the reft thro’ the Tubes and. Veffels 
of ‘the Vegetables. which grow thereon, Herbs, 
Shrubs, and. Trees, and along with ita fort of 
Vegetative Terreftial Matrer, which, it detaches 
‘from out the uppermoft Stratum. wherein thefe are 
placed ; this it depofes in them fori their Nutri- 
)ment as it paffes| thro.them, and iffuing out at 
their ‘Tops and Extremities, ir marches. ftill on; 
and is, elevated up into the Atmofphere, to fuch 
an height, that the Hear there being lefs, it. bes 
‘comes condenfed, unites and combines into {mall 
Mattes, or Drops, and at length falls down again 
in Rain, Dew, Hail, or Snow. , 

And for the other part of the War 


er, which was 
condenfed at the Surface of the Earth, and fent 
forth collectively into franding Springs and Rivers; 
thx alfo fuftains a Diminution .from the. Heat 
above, being evaporated more or le{s in-Propor- 
tion, to the greater or leffer Intenfenefs of the 
Heat, and the greater or leffer Extent of the Sur- 
face of the Water fo fent forth. ee 

And as thefe Evaporations are at fometimes grea= 
ter, according to the greater Heat of the Sun, fo 
where ever they alight again in Rain, ’tis fo much 
{uperior in Quantity tothe Rain of colder Seafons, 
as the Sun’s Power is then fuperior to its Power in 
Thofe Seafons: This is apparent in our Northern 
Clime, where the Sun’s Power is never very great, 
but yet our Rains in June, Fuly, and duguft, are 
much greater than thofe of the colder Months, 
the Drops larger,.and confequently heavier, and 
falling much thicker and fafter than at. other 
umes, ; 

But much more apparent is this.in the Regions 
of the Earth, nearer, to, or under the Equator, 
where the Sun having a much greater Force, theiz 
Rains (which. are Periodical, happening ufually 
about the fame,time, and lafting feyeral Months 
fall in fuch Quantities as to be more like defcend- 
ing Rivers than Showers ; and.by thefe are caufed 
the mighty Inundations of the Né/e, and other 
Rivers.in thofe Regions. } 

But when the Heat in the exterzor parts of the 
Earth, and in the Ambient Air, is lefs than that 
in the interior ; the Evaporations are likewife lefs 5 
and the Springs and Rivers do not only ceafe to 
be diminifhed, proportionably to the Relaxation of 
the Heat, but are much augmented, a great part 
of the Water which afcends to the Surface of the 
Earth, {topping there for want of Heat to amount 
it thence up into the Armofphere, and faturating 
the fuperficial, or uppermoft Strata with Water ; 
which by degrees drains down into Wells, Springs, 
and Rivers, and {o makes an Addition to them ; 
and is the reaton that thefe abound with Water in 
the Colder Seafons, fo much more than they do in 
the Hotter. 

And the Water which is thus difpenfed ro the 
Earthand Armofphere from the great Abyfs, being 
carried down by Rains and by Rivers, into the O- 
cean, which communicates with the Aby{s, is by 
thar means reftored back again to it; and from 
thence it returns again in a continual Circulation, 
to 
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to the Surface of the Earth, in Vapours and 
Springs. 

SPRINGY, or Elaftick Bodies, are {uch as ha- 
ving had their Figure changed by the Stroak or 
Percuffion of another Body, can recover again 
their former Figure ; which Bodies which are not 
Elaftical will not do. Thus, If a piece of Steel 
be bent any way, it will recover again its former 
ftraitnefs, but a piece of Lead will ftand bent in 
any form. 

SPUNGING of a great Gun, is clearing of 
her Infide, after fhe hath been difcharged, with a 
Wad of Sheep-skins, or the like, rolled about one 
end of the Rammer: Its defign is to prevent any 
parts of Fire from remaining in her which would 
endanger the Life of him who fhould load, or 
charge her again. 

SPUN-YARN, or Rope-yarn, whofe Ends are 
beaten or fcraped thin, in order to faften one 
piece to another, that fo it may be as long as is 
‘neceflary : Ir is of ufe to make Caburns, and for 
many other Purpofes aboard a Ship. 

SPURIA. See Nothe cofte. 

SPURKETS, are the Spaces in a Ship’s Side, 
betwixt the upper and lower Futtocks, or betwixt 
the Rungs fore and aft. 

SQUAMMOSA Sutura, is one of the Sutures 
of the Bones of the Skull; fo called, becaufe the 
Parts of the Bones united by the Suture, do lie 
very flope, and like Scales. 

SQUARE, is an Inftrument of Brafs, or Wood, 


To Compofe any Square Number according to ths 
Propofition. 


ngs, 


aa 
2ab 
bb 


Aas 
2 


o . 
725 


62520 25 


1. Write the Number down with the Diftance 
of one Place between each Figure. 


2, Find the Square of 2, the firft Figure to the 


having one fide perpendicular, or at Right An-| left Hand, writing it down under 2. 


gles to the other ; f{ometimes made with a Joint 
to fold (for the Pocket) and fometimes has a Back 
to ule on a drawing Board, to guide the Square, 
~ SQUARE Figure, in Geometry, is one whofe 
Right-lined Sides are all equal, and its Angles all 
right. See Quadrilateral : For its Area, {ee Area. 

SQUARE Number, is one multiplied into itfelf ; 
as 4, which arifes from the Multiplication of 2 
by 2; and 9, the Product of 3 by 3 5 alfo 16 made 
by 4, multiplied by 4, &e, 

And a Square Number may be ranged into the 
Form of a Square, but that which cannot be fo 
ranged, cannot be a Square Number. 

The Square of any Number, or Line, as 5 + 3, 
or a+ b, divided into two Parts, is equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of thofe Parts, and alfo to the 
double Rectangle, or Product of thote Parts, as 
is plain from only multiplying 4 + bby it felf, 
Algebraically.. See Euclid. Lib. 2. Prop. 4. 


Thus the Square of 5 + 3, or 8, which is 64, 
is equal to 


bb 9 
bie Bree 
15 


Qatb=aapraeb+ob=64 


3. Then write the double Rectangle of 2 multi- 
plied by 5, #.¢.20, under 4, as in the Margin. 


_ 4. Then Square 5, and write its Square down 
in that Order, as you fee; and adding all toge- 
ther into one Sum, you will have 625 = 025. 


When a Number confifts of more than two 
Places, proceed thus. 


1, Find the firft Square’as before: 


2. Multiply the two firft Figures (towards the 
left Hand) and write down the Product twice, 
one under another. 


3. Then find the Square of the fecond Figure, 
which write in its proper Order as before ; add 
all thefe into one Sum for a new Square of 4. 


4. Then multiply the third Figure into the fe- 
cond, which taken together make a ; and write 
its Produ& down twice as before (in Step. 2.) 


5. Square the third Figure, and fubfcribe its 
Square as before (in Step, 3.) then add all into one 
Sum, and repeat this Procefs as often as there 18 
Occafion ; the laft Sum of all is the true Square 
required, 


iv This} 


133225 = Square of 365. 


From which Method of compofing a Square, 
*rwill be eafie to underftand the way to extract 
the Square Root of any Number given, 


As fuppofe 1 33225. For, 


1. Beginning at the right Hand, make a Point 
over the firft Figure (5) ; and after that over every 
other Place alternately : Which Points fhew you 
the Number of Places in the Root. 


2. Find the neareft Square Root to the firft part 
13, which is 3, write it in the Quotient, and then 
place its Square (9) under, and fubftract it from 
13. This Root is 4, and the Square a a. 


3. To the Remainder (4) bring down the next 
Square 32, which will make 432, and will be e- 
qual to2 2b-+ 4b, in the laft Step of all, elfe 
always bigger, and is called the Refolvend. Then 
double the Figure (3) in the Quotienr, and make 
it a Divifor to all the Refolvend, except the laft 
Figure towards the right Hand, enquiring how of- 
ten you can have 6 in 42, and place the An{wer 6 
(for tho’ you can have it 7 times, yet 7 muft not 
be taken, becaufe ’tis too large) im the Quotient, 
and alfo after 6 in the Divifor. Then multiply the 
thus augmented Divifor by 6, and write the Pro- 
duct under, and fubftrac it from the Refolvend : 
‘To the Remainder 36, bring down the next Square 
25, and then you have 3625 fora new Refolvend: 
"Then, as before, double the Quotient 36, which 
makes 72 = 2 a, fot a new Divifor, and enquire 
how often you can haye 72 in 362, write the An- 
fwer 5 =a in the Quotient, and alfo after the Di- 
vifor ; and multiplying the augmented Divifor by 
it, you will have a Product. 3625, =24ab-+b), 
which fubftracted from the Refolvend, leaves no- 
thing, and fo the Work is over, and the true Root 
found to be 365. If there had been more Points, 
the Work in this third Step muft have been repea- 
ted till all was done. 
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The Example follows. 


133225 (365 
44=9 


za+tb=66) 432 = Refolvend. 
396 =2ab+bb 

2a+b=725) 3625 = Refolvend. 
3625 =~2ab+bb 


©0060 


But when a whole Number hath not a Square 
Root exactly expreffible by any rational Number, 
then to approach. infinitely near the exact Root, 
proceed thus, 

Place as many Pairs of Cyphers on the right 
Hand of the Remainder, as you would have De- 
cimal Places in the Root, and work as before, di- 
ftinguifhing them from the Integers by a Comma, 
thus: If the Square Root of 12 be defir’d to three 
Places in Decimals; annex 6 Cyphers to 12, and 
ewill ftand thus: 


ve othe teen 
12, 000000 


Whofe Square Root being extracted, is found to 
be 3, 464, or r+$4, but becaufe of the Remain- 
der, ir muft be that 3, 464 is lefs than the true 
Root, and 3, 465 greater than it ; yet not wanting 


the -;+5 of an Unite of the true Root. 


The Square Root of a Vulgar Fraction, is 
thus found. 


Firft, if the Fraction be not in its leaft Terms, 
let it be reduced to the leaft Terms ; then extra 
the Square Root of the Denominator for a new 
Denominator, and of the Numerator for a new 
Numerator ; this new Fraction fhall be the Square 
Root of the Fraction propofed..: Thus the Square 
Root of + is 4, of 4 ist, 

If the vulgar Fraction given, be incommenfura- 
ble to its Square Root, both in the given Terms, 
and alfo in any other Terms thatit is reducible 
to ; then reduce the faid Vulgar Fraction into De- 
cimals, confifting of an even Number of Places ; 
and then extract the Square Root thereof by Ap- 
proximation, according to the Precepts already 
delivered. 

Thus: If the Square Root of 3 be required, its : 
equivalent Decimal is 75, whofe Square Root,.7 ~ 
86602, @&c. Therefore the Square Root of + is, 
86602 fere. 

If a mix’d Number were given for Extraction, 
whofe Fractional Part is expreft in Terms of a 
Vulgar Fraction ; reduce it into an improper Fra- 
ction, and (if commenfurable, extract the Square 
Root of the Numerator and Denominator, (as be- 
fore ;) obferving to reduce the Fractional Parr of ‘ 
the mix’d Number, (or the improper Fraction ‘ 


equivalent to the mix'd Number) into its leaft 
Terms. ; 
Thus: The Square Root of 5% is 24, for the NS 


: : : :) 

improper Fraction equivalent to 5 4, is +2, and the zi 
Square Root of 33, is 3, or 2. 

- 

To ie 
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To extratt the Square Root, according to the Method 
of Converging Series. 


Suppoleaa =c = 2, 


For a take any Binomial, as fuppofer+ S$; 
ris beft to make r = 1, (i. e.) to the firft Root, or 
Side of the given Square, becaufe then S will 
converge the fooner. 


Then willrrt+2rS4+SS=aa=c. 
Reject the Power of S, as being of fmall Value. 


Then willrr-+27S =e, or2rS =e—rr. 


¢—rr 
Divide all by 2 7; and then S = ——— 
5) Ye 


which is the ftanding Theorem. 


—rrai 
Make 2 7 the Divifor) 1,0(,5=S 
To the firtr = 1, add,5 = S, for a fecond 7, 
in order fora new Operation. 
Then 1, 5 isthe new 7, the Square of which, 
is 2, 25 == 773 from which fabftract 2 = c, be- 
is lefs than 2, 25, and ‘twill ftand thus. 


Suppofe therefore r = 1 5 then —c—= ae pgs 


caufe 2 


Which muft be divided by 27 = 3, and the Quo- 
tient will be — 083 — $3 which having a defe- 


ctive Sign, muft be fabftracted from the laft. 


Y fi pees TS) I, 5 
—, 083 


a 


ee 


Which will be a new 7, for a third Operation ; 


and its Square being 2, 007889 = 77, (as before 
greater than 2 = ¢.) Take 2 = ° from it, thus. 


r7r— 2 007889 
=) Os, 


ee 


Leaves ~. 007889 = S. 


Which being divided by twice the laftr = 2, 834, 
gives in the Quotient —. 002783 = S ; and this 
S fubftracted from the laft. 


r= th, 417 

» 002783 
was. aaa 
1, 414217 = 4 


Which gives the Root at 7 Places at three Opeta- 


tions. 
But if more exactnefs be neceffary, call it a 
new 7, for a fourth Operation, and proceed juft as 


before. 


N.B. This Method, which is Mr. Raphfon’s, 
is very pretty, bur it labours under two Inconve- 
niencies, oz. The greatnefs of the Divifors, and the 
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of higher P ; ] 
ee ae owers, as the Cube, Biquadrate, Fifth, 


To obviate which, ’tis 1 
following way, which is Mr. Pare obvi eek 


Let as beforea a — ¢ = 2, and Si= 
Then ry 4-2 7S4+SS = petra kare 
Divide all by 2; then ‘tist rr +rS+iSS§ 


Cc 
the Refolvend ; andyS4+iSS=iC 


— irr — D, the Dividend. 


Whence arifes this Theorem, — 
r+iS$ 


= S, by 
dividing all byr +S. 


Ler then (as before) the Square Root of 2 = C 
= aa, be required. 


Firft, Take y — 1: Then halve the Refolvend 
Cc ; 
=~ = 1: And from it take £r7 = . 5, there 


remains 5 = D. Make 


r= 1, the Divil) .50 (4 —S. fubfcri. SS — 8 under 
‘48 —rS+2 S$ S{[the Cypher. 


Di. =7+S=1,4) 20 (20 (1, =S 
145 =rS-+iSS 


Di. =7r-4+-S=1,41).5500 (3 = S 
4234,5 =F 


r+-S = 1,413) 126550 (8 = S 
113072 =rS+iSS 


ee Sis b1419 8) 1347800 (9=S 
127246,5 S+z5S 


ED & (1 


1,41389) 7533500 (5= 8 
7069462,5 = 7S +788 


— 


.24 — 1,413895. 


464037,5- 


This Root 4 — 1,413895 differs from the for- 
mer Root found, but by 0, 000022 (a little more 
than -;s.2) for no exact Root can be found by, 
either way. ‘ 

Here alfo, if mote exactnefs had been required, 
the Remainder encreafed by Cyphers, might have 
been made a new Dividend, and 1,413895 a new 
Divifor ; and fo you may proceed on as far as you 
think fit. 

The vaft,Advantage of this Method above the 


former, any one will foon find thar will try both, 


Ap 


high Involutions ; elpecially in extracting Roots out | 
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‘An Example of thy way, in a true Square Number. 


The Square Root of 133225, is required. , 


666122 = 2 G 
—4,5=2rrSS 
Divifor = r = 3) 216 (6=S. 
198 =rS+t 
r = 36) 1812, 5(5=S 
= 3812, 5,70 Teo 


———{——— 


0000,0 


r=3 


Therefore 2 = 365. 
SQUARING. By the Word Squaring, Mathe- 


maticians underftand the making of a Square 
equal to any Figure given. Thus the Quadrature 
or Squaring of the Circle, is the finding a Square 
equal to the Area of a Circle, which hath not yet 
been done Geometrically. 

SQUINANCY, or Quinfey, a Swelling and In- 
flammation in the Throat. See Angina. 

STAGMA, are Juices of Plants mix’d together 
in order to Diftillation. : 

STALACTITA, are a fort of ftony, {parry 
Icefiles which hang down from the Top or Ar- 
ches of Grotto’s, Caves, or Subterranean Caverns, 
and from the Roofs of the Buildings and Capitals 
of the Pillars of fuch Places’ as are built over the 
Therme, or Hot Springs. Of this kind are the Sal 
Alumen and Vitriolum Stala@icum, the Minera 
Ferri-ftalattica, the Vitriolam Capillare, and the 
Alumen Capillare, &c. Thefe Stalactice. Dr. Wo od- 
ward faith, fhould rather be called Stagonzte. 

STAMINA, in Botany, are thofe little fine 
Threds or Capillaments which grow up within the 
Flowers of Plants encompaffing round the Style, 
and on which the Apices grow, at their Extremi- 
ties. Whence the Botanifts call that a 

STAMINEOUS Flower, which is {0 far imper- 
fect, as to want thofe coloured Leaves which are 
called Petale, and confifts only of the Szy/us and 
the Stamina. 

And fuch Plants as do bear thefe Stamineous 
Flowers Mr. Ray, makes to conftitute a large Genus 
of Plants, which he calls Herbe flore Imperfetto five 
apetalo Stamineove. 

And thefe he divides into fuch as, 


1. Have their Fruit or Seed rotally divided from 
the Flower ; and thefe are fuch Plants as are faid 
tobe of different Sexes: The reafon of which is, 
that from the fame Seed fome Plant fhall arife 
with Flowers and no Fruit, and others with Fruit 
and no Flowers: As Hops, Hemp, flinging Nettles, 
Spinach, Cynocrumbe, Mercarialz, and Phyllon, 


2. Such as have their Fruit only a little disjoin’d 
from their Flowers; as the Ambrofia, Bardana 
minor, Ricinus, and the Heliotropium Tricoccon. 


3. Such as have their Fruit immediately conti- 
guous, or adhering to their Flower : And the Seed 
of thefe is either, 


1. Triangular: And of this fort, fome are lucid 
and fhining, asthe Lapathum, Rbabarbarum, and Bi- 
Sorta, to which alfo may be reckoned the Per/icaria. 


SDA 


Others are rough and not fhining ; as the He/- 


leberus Albus, Fegopyrum, Convolvulus niger, and 
the Polygonum. 


2. Such as have a roundifh Seed a little flat- 


ted or comprefled, or of any other Figure but | 
the former Triquetrous or Triangular one. 


And 
thefe have their Flower, or the Calyx of the 
Flower adhering to the Bottom or Bafis of the 
Seed or Fruit; as the Potamogiton, Blitum Sil- 


vefire, Porietaria, Atriplex, Blitum Sativum, 


Amuranthes Hocloceriews, and the Saxifraga Au- 
rea, 


3. Such whofe Flowers adhere to the top or 
uppermoft of the Seed; as the Beta, Afarum, 
Archimilla, 


And to thefe kind of Plants, Mr. Ray reduces 
alfo the Kaligeniculatum Sedum fruticofum, the 
Scoparia, or Belvidere of the Italians. 


STANCHIONS in a Ship, are thofe Timbers 
which being fet up Pillarwife, do fupport and 
ftrengthen the waft Trees. 

STANDING Part of the Sheat, is that part 
which is made faft to a Ring at the Ship’s Quar- 
ter. When they fay, Over-hale the Sheat, they. 
mean, Hale upon the flanding Part; But when 
they fay, Hale the Sheat barely, they intend it 
only of the Running Part. 

STANDING Ropes, are thofe Ropes which do 
not run in any Blocks, but are fet taught, or let 
flack, as occafion ferves, as the Sheat-ftays, Back- 
ftays, and the like. 

STANDING Part of a Tackle aboard a Ship, 
is the end of the Rope where the Block is feized or 
faften'd ; as the other which is haled, is called 
Fall. 

STAPES, or the Stirrop, becaufe of its refem- 


a Triangular Figure, and is made of two Branches 
fet upon a flat Bafis, which ftands upon the Fora- 
men Ovale ; the Union of thetwo Branches is called 
the Head of the Stapes, in which there is a’ {mall 
Cavity, wherein lies another little Bone. 

STAPHYLOMA, is a Difeafe of the Eye, in 
which the two Tunicks of the Eye, Cornea and 
Uvea, being broken, fall outward in the fhape of 
a Grape. 

STAR, in Fortification, isa Work with feveral 
Faces generally compofed of from 5 to 8 Points 
with Saliant, and Re-enrring Angles flanking one 
another ; every one of its Sides containing from 
12 to 25 Fathoms. - 

STARBOARD, the right Hand fide of a Ship, 
as Larboard is the left: Thus they fay, Starboard 
the Helm, or Helm a Starboard ; when he that 
Conds would have the Man at the Helm put the 
Helm to the right fide of the Ship. 

STAR-Fort. See. Fort. 

STARS. See Fixd Stars. 

STATICAL Barofcope, an Inftrument invented 
by the Honourable Mr. R, Boyle, whofe Defcrip- 
tion fee in Barofcope. 

STATICAL Hygrofcope. See Hygrofcope. 

STATICKS, is a Science purely Speculative, 
being a Species of Mechanicks, converfant about 


. Weights, and fhewing the Properties of the Hea- 


vinef and Lightnef, ot Equilibria of Bodies. 
When it is reftrained to the Specifick Weights and 
; fEgui- 


blance to a Stirrop, is a little Bone in the Ear, of 


SIT¢A 
Aiquilibria of Liquors, it is called Hydroftaticks ; 
which fee.: Se 

STATION, in Aftronomy, fignifies certain 
Places of the Zodiack, where a Planet being ar- 
tived, feems to ftand ftill for fome .time in the 
fame Degree, either in afcending to its Apogee, or 
defcending to its Perigee, 

STATION, isa place where a Man fixes him- 

-felf and his Inftrument, to take (as in Surveying) 
any Angles or Diftances. 
~STATION-Line, See Line of Station. 
_ STATION-Staff, is an Inftrument confifting 
of two Rulers that flide to ten Foot, divided into 
Feet and Inches, with a moving Vane or Sight ; 
two of which ate ufed with a.Level ; and on the 
Edges, there are the Links of the Gunters Chain 
divided. Itis ufed in Surveying for the more eafi 
taking Of-fets. 
STATIONARY ; a Planet is faid to be Statio- 
nary, when to any Eye placed on the Earth, it ap- 
pears for fome time to ftand ftill, and to have no 
progreffive Motion forward in its Orbit round the 
Sun, Tie I rea: 
STATUS | Morbi;-- See Acme: + 

» STATUTE, is.a Word that hath divers Signi- 
fications ; as firft, ic fignifies an Act of Parliament 
made.by the King and the Three Eftates of the 
Realm ; in which Senfe it is either General or Spe- 
‘¢iale In another Signification, Stature is a Short 
Writing, called a Statute-Merchant, or a Statute 
Staple ; which: fee. Statutes are alfo vulgarly ta- 
ken for the Perit:Seffions, by 5 Eliz.cap.4. . . 
_ STATUTE.Merchant, is a Bondacknowledged 
before one of the Clerks of the Statutes-Merchant 
and Mayor, or Chief-Warden of the City of Lon- 
don, or two Merchants of the faid City for that 
purpofe affigned, or before the Mayor, Chief- 
‘Warden, or Matter of other Cities or good Towns, 
er other fufficient Men for that purpofe appointed, 
Sealed with the Seal of the Debtor and of the 
King, which is of two pieces ; the greater is kept 
by the Mayor Chief-Warden, &c. and the leffer 
by the faid Clerks. ; 

_ STATUTE. Staple, is fo called either properly 
or improperly, A Statute-Stdple,. properly fo cal- 
led, isa Bond of Record, acknowledged before 
the Mayor of the Staple, in the Prefence'of one of 
the two Conftables of the fame Staple 5 for which 
Seal, the Fee is of every Pound, if the Sum ex- 
ceed not;100/, an Half-penny ; and if it exceed 

100 /. a Farthing ; and by Virtue of fuch Statute- 
Staple, the Creditor may forthwith have Execu- 
tion of the Body, Lands, and Goods of the Deb- 
tor. Statute-Staple improper;.is a Bond of Re- 
cord, founded upon the Stat. 23,H. 8. cap. 6, Of 
the Nature ofa proper Statute-Staple, as.to. the 
Force and, Execution of it; and acknowledged 
before one of the Chief Juftices; and in their 
Abfence, before the Mayor of the Staple, and 
Recorder of London.  , ; 

STATUTUM de Laborarié, isa Writ Judicial, 
for the apprehending of fuch, Labourers as refufe 
to work according to the Statute, Reg. Fudic. 
Fol. 27. ae 5) ‘ 

STATUTO Mercatorio, isa Writ for the Im- 
prifoning of him that has forfeited a Bond called 
Statute-Merchant, until the Debt be fatisfied. Of 
thefe, there is one acainft Lay-perfons, and another 
againft Ecclefiaftical. 5 

STATUTO Stapule, isa Writ that lies to take 
his Body to Prifon, to feize upon his Lands and 


STE 


Goods, that hath forfeired a Bond called Statute= 
Staple. 10822 oF evaw-oords & 
STAYS ina Ship, are Ropes whofe ufe is 
keep the Maft from fallihva date All a Top. 
Mafts, and Flag-Staves have Stays, except the 
Sprit-fail Top-Maft ; the Stay of the Main-maft 
which is called the Main-ftay, is: by a Taduide 
faften’d to a Collar, which comes about a Knee 
belonging to the Hexd ; the Main-top-maft Stay 
is faften’d to the Head of the Fore-matft, by a Strap 
and, a dead Man’s Eye; and fo is the Main-top- 
gallant-maft ftayed to the Head of. the Fore-top- 
maft ; the Fore-maft and Mafts belonging to it, 
are in the fame manner ftayed to the Bolt-{prit 
and Sprit-fail Top-fail Maft, which Stays do like- 
wife ftay the Bolt-fprir it felf, The Miffen-ftay 
comes to the Main-maft by the Half-deck, and the 
Top-maft Stays come to the Shrouds with Crows- 
feet. The length of rhe Stay is the fame with that 

of the Maft it belongs to. sli inds 2% 

The Main-maft, Fore-maft, with the Mafts be- 
longing to them, have alfo Back-ftays; which help 
to keep the Maft from pitching forward, or over- 
board, becaufe they go on either fide of the Ship; 
To bring a Ship upon the 

STAYES, or to fay her, is in order to her Tack- 
ing, which is thus done: At the fame time bear up 
the Helm, let fly the Fore-fail Sheat, let go the Fore- 
bowling, Brace the Weather-brace of the Fore-{ail ; 
the fame is alfo done to the -Top-/ail and Top-yal- 
lant-fatl, only their Sheats muft be kept fatt.- If 
the Sprit-{ail be out, then at the fame time let go 
the Sprit-fail Sheat alfo, with the Fore-fheet, and 
brace the Weather-brace: But the. Tacks, Sheats, 
Bracings, and Bowlings, of the Main-fail, Main- 
top-fail, and Miffen are not.altered. And when 
the Wind comes in at the Bow, which before was 
the Lee-bow,. it drives all the Sails backward 
againft the Shrouds and Mafts, fo: that the Ship 
makes no way forward,but drives with her Broad- 
fide, Thofe are reckoned the beft Ships which 
will ftay. with the. feweft Sails. 
_. STEADY, a Word of Command at Sea, from 
him that Conns to the Man at Helm, to keep the 
Ship fieady in her Courfe, and not to make Angles 
or Yaws (as they call them) in or out... 

STATOCELE, is a Rupture or:Tumor in the 
Scrotum of a fatty or Suet-like Confiftence. Blan- 
chara? Dah A 

STEATOMA isa preternatural Swelling which 
confifts of a Matter almoft like Suet of the fame 
‘Colour throughout, foft.; and qho’ nor eafily yield- 
ing to the Touch, yet fuddenly returns, the Fing- 
ers being removed, to its proper Shape and Big- 
nef{s. = 

STEEL, is made, according to Mr. Lemery, 
‘p.154, by ftratifying of Plates of Iron in a large 
Furnace, with the Horns or Nails, of Animals, 
under which is made a very grear Fire: Thus is 
the Iron calcined ; but when red Hot, and near 
Melting; they take the Plates out and dip them 
fuddenly in cold Water, and fo they become 
Steel. 

Steel is not fo good as Irom for Medicinal Ope- 


rration, becaufe the volatile Parts a#e moftly pur- 
|ged away in the Calcination, and what remains 


is hardly diffolvable by the Juice in the Body. — 
STEER: To  fteer a Ship, is to guide or go- 
vern her by the Helm. He is the beft Steerfman 
that ufes the leaft Motion in putting the Helm over 
to and again, and that keeps the Ship beft from 
making 


a a a 
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making Yaws; that is, from running in and out. 
There are three ways to Steer by. 


1, By any Mark on the Land, fo as to keep the 
Ship even by it. 


». By the Compafs, which is to keep the Ship’s 
Head upon fuch a Rhumb or Point of the Com- 


pafs, as beft leads to her defired Port. 


3. To Steer as one is bidden or conned, which 
ig the Dury (in a great Ship) of him that is raking 


his Turn at Helm. 


STEERAGE, a Part of a Ship where he ftand- 
eth that Steereths that is, guides the Helm or 
Rudder of the Ship ; and this in a Man of War is 
always before the Bulk-head of the great Cabbin ; 
and where-ever the Steerfman be placed, he muft 
ftand fo, as that he can fee the Lerch of the Sails, 


whether they be in the Wind or not. 


STEEVE; the Seamen fay that the Bow-/prit 
or the Beak-head of the Ship doth Sreeve, when 
either ftands too upright, and not ftraight enough 


forwards. 


Sitc E- 


dation: This is wrongly confounded with S¢yfo-- 


bata, which is the beginning of a Column, opits 
Pedeftal. ; L< 
STEREOGRAPHY, is the Arpof drawing th 
Forms of Solids upon a Plane. - vi 
STEREOGRAPHICK ProjeGion. 
ion of the Sphere in Plano, sihoss 
STEREOMETRY, is the Art of meafuring all 


forts of folid Bodies, which how to do, you  wilk- 


find under the proper Names of each Body. 
STERN of a Ship, is all the hindermoft or af- 

termoft Part of her, generally {peaking: But pro- 

perly, ‘tis only the outmoft Part of her, Abafr. 
STERNFAST, is fome faftnings of Ropes, Ge. 


behind the Stern of a Ship, to which a Cable or: 


Hawfer may be brought or fixed, in order to hold 
her Stern to a Wharf, @e. 

STERNPOST, is a great Timber let into the 
Keel at the Stern of a Ship, fomewhat floaping, 
into which are faftned the After-Planks ; and on 
this Poft, by its Pintle and Gudgeons hangs the 
Rudder. hi 

STERNOHYOIDES, is that Pair of Mufcles 
which is commonly by Anatomifts faid to arife from 
the uppermoft part of the Breaft-Bone: But this is 


See ‘Proje- 


STEGANOGRAPHY, is the Art of fecret 
Writing, which is known only to the Perfons cor- 
refponding with one another; and which if the 
Letters fhould be opened, no one is fuppofed to 
be able to difcover, or Decypher,as tis called. Tho’ 
now-a-days hardly any thing, can be written by 
this Art, but what may be decyphered, and the 
Senfe and Meaning of it difcovered. And in this 
Art of Deoyphering, that Excellent Mathematician 


fince proved a Miftake, for they arife from the 
internal Part of the Clavicula, next where its Ori- 
gination is broad and flefhy, and afcends dire@ly 
over the Sternothyreoideus and Larynx, of an equal 
Breadth and Thicknefs, to its Infertion at the Ba- 
fis of the Fore-Bone of the Os Hyoides. This with 
its Partner acting, pulls the Os Hyozdes, together 
with the Tongue and Larynx, directly downg 
wards. 


Dr, Wallg, is admirably ready. 


STEGNOSIS, is a Conftriction or ftopping 


up of the Pores. 
STEGNOTICA. See Aftringentia. 


STELLATE Plants, are by the Botanifts call’d 
fuch Plants as have their Leaves growing on the 


Stalks at certain Intervals or Diftances, in the form 


of a Radiant Star ; and according to Mr. Ray, this 
is the Tenth Genus of Englifh Plants: Of this 


kind is Craciata or Crofs-wort, Mollugo, Wild- 


madder, Afperula or Woodruff, Gallium or Ladies 
Bed-ftraw, Aparine or Cleavers, Rubia Tinéorum 


or Dyers Madder. To which he adds, as a-kin to 
this Genus, the Nafturtium Indicum, Indian Cref- 
fe, or yellow Lark-fpur. 


STEM of a Ship, is that main piece of Timber 


which comes bowing or bending from the Keel 
kelow where it is fcarfed, (as they call it) that is, 
pieced in, right before the Fore-caftle ; this Stem 
it is which guides the Rake of the Ship; and all 
the Burt-ends of the Planks (forwards) are fixd 
into it. This in the Section of a Firft-Rate Ship, 
is called the Main-ftem. 

STENTOROPHONICK- Tube, or Inftru- 
ment, is the Speaking-Trumper, invented by Sir 
Samuel Moreland. 

STEP, that piece of Timber in a Ship whereon 
the Mafts or Capftans do ftand at bottom, is cal- 
Jed the Step of the Maft or Capftan. 

STERCOROSUS Fluxus, is that, in which 
much liquid “xcrement is often voided, pro- 
ceeding from excrementitious Meats corrupted in 
the Stomach, or a great Quantity of Excrements 
heaped up in the Inteftines. Blanchard. 


STEREOBATA, in Architecture, is the Greeks. 


Word for the firft beginning of the Wall of any 
Building, and immediately ftanding on the Foun- 


STERNOTHYROEIDES, is a pair of Muf- 
cles which do arife broad and flefhy from the up- 
per and internal Part of the Sternum, whence af 
cending on the fides of the Wind-pipe, over the 
Glandule Fhyroidee, its inferted to the inferiour 
Part of the Thyroidal or Scutiformal Cartilage. 

This, with irs Partner, pulls the Larynx down- 


ward, and lengthens the Canal or diftance be- 


tween the Rimula and Tip of the Tongue, (which 
latter feems to be the true Ple&ram Vocus) where- 
by the Tone of the Voice is rendered grave. 

STERNUM Os, the Breaft-Bone is joyned to 
the Ribs in the foremoft part of the Breaft, cons 
fifting of 3 or 4 Bones, and frequently in thofe that 
are come to ripenefs of Age, grows into one Bone 5 
to this is joined in the lower part of it, the Carts 
lago Enjiforms. 

STERNUTATION, Sneezing, is a forcible 
driving out of the Head fome fharp Matter which 
vellicates and difturbs the Nerves and Fibres = 
Or, as fome fay, “tis an involuntary Motion of 
the Brain, which contracts the Mufcles of the 


Thorax and Abdomen, to the intent that the Mat- » 


cer which vellicates the Noftrils and Brain may be 
driven out. 

STERNUTATORIUM, five Sternutamentum, 
a fneezing Medicine or Snuff. 

STEWARD of a Ship, is he that receives all 
the Victuals from the Purfer ; and he is to fee it 
well ftowed in the Hold ; in his Cuftody are all 
things of that Nature belonging to the Ship’s ule. 
He is to look after the Bread, and to diftribute 
out the feveral Meffes of Victuals in the Ship. He 
hath an Apartment for himfelf in the Hold, which 
is called the Steward’s Room, where he fleeps 
and eats. 


STILE, 


=p 


ge 


3) 10 Papeeecbe () 


Greater Magnitudes of Stone ; ufed either a. 
bout 
{ Buzldings ; wherher of 
| (Walls ; chieflybeing ofa _._—- 
Softer Confiftence, whether Nataral, or 


STILE, in Dialling, is the Gnomon or Cock 
of a Dial, that cafts the Shadow upon the Hour- 
Lines; and is always parallel to the Axis of the 
Earth, inall kinds of Dials. 

STILLATITIOUS Oils, in Chymiftry, are 


fuch ag are Extracted out of Mixts, by the Force Factitious. 
of Fire; and hereby are diftin guifhed from fuch . S Free-ftoné, 
as are made by Expreffion, or by preffing. Brick. 


Harder Confiftence ; not eafily yielding to 
the Tool of the Workman, growing 
either’ in 
Greater Maffes. 


Di RAbE yon eaten 
Leffer Mattes 3 whether fuch as are for 
é their ,Pigurée ° 

4% (More Knobbed and Unequal, ufed for 
‘the ftriking of Firé; either the more 
common, which is lefs heavy ; or 
the lefs common, which is more hea- 
| vy, as having fomething in it of a 


STILLICIDIUM Urine. See Stranguria. 

STIRRUP of a Ship, is a piece of Timber 
put upon a Ship's Keel, when fome of her Keel 
happens to be beaten off, and they can’t come con- 
veniently to put or fit in a new piece; then they 
patch in a piece of Timber, and bind it on with 
an Iron which goes under the Ship’s Keel, and 
comes up on each fide of the Ship, where’tis nail- 
ed. ftrongly with Spikes; and this they call a 
Stzrrup. 

STROAKED, when ina Ship the Water in the 
Bottom can’t come to the Well of the Pump, they 
fay, The Ship is a-ftoak, or fioaked: So they fay 
alfo, The Limber-holes are ftoaked, when the Wa- 
rer cannot pafs through them ; and that the Pump 
is floaked, when fomething is got into it which 
choaks it up, fo that ic will not work. 

STOCKS ; fo the Ship-Carpenters calla Frame 
of Timber, and great Pofts made a-fhore to build 
Pinnaces, Ketches, Boats, and fuch {mall Craft, 
and fometimes fimall Frigats : Hence we fay, a 
Ship is on the Stocks, when fhe is a building. 

STOLONES, are the Suckers which {pring up 
from the Root of any Tree or Plant ; and which, 
3f not cut off, will hinder the Thriving of the 


Metaline Mixture. 


¢ Flint. 
3 4 Marchajite, Fireftone. 
More Round and Even. 
4 Pebble. 
Roof or Pavement, being of a laminated 
« Figure, either natural or Factitious. 
Slate. 
| | UTile. 


‘Metals, either for the 


r Sharpening or trying of them 
6 ie Gi A 
Touch-ftone. : : 
Polifhing or cutting of “em ; being either of a 
more {pongy and foft, or of a more hard 
Confiftence. 
2 Pumice. 
7 Emery. ’ att Re 
Leffer Magnitudes, either more ot lefs niinute. 


8 Sane: ; 


Gravel. 


Tree. 

STOMACHUS, in Anatomy, is not the Sto- 
nach of an Animal, for that is called Ventriculus 
but is properly the left or upper Orifice of the 
Ventricle, or Stomach, by which Meats are re- 
‘ceived into it. To this pate defcend Nerves from 
the eighth Pair and intercoftal Nerves, and are 
mixed and interwoven with one another. The 
Greeks calls it xapé¥e, the Heart: Whence it is 
that a Pain which is fometimes felt in this part, 
js corruptly called the Heart-burn ; and the Re- 
gion of the Stomach hereabout is called alfo Scro- 
biculus Cordis, or the Heart-Pit. It hath its Fi- 
bres Orbicular, that its Orifice may exactly fhut 
or clofe upon the Meat and Drink received into 
the Stomach, to prevent Fumes coming up from 
thence to affect the Head, and to hinder Con- 


2, Middle-priced Stones, are either of a 


Shining Polituré, ot apable of it 5 whether. of a 
Simple white Colour, and more foft confiftence 
1 Alabafter, 
Sometimes White, fometimes Black, or Green, 
and fometimes Variegated with Veins,grow- 
| 4 ing in greater or le/fer Maffes: 


coction. 
STONES, are fuch kind of Minerals as are | 5 P aihtie Porphyrie, 
hard and friable: To which alfo Bifhop Wilkins Agai. 


Spotted with Red upon a Greenifh Colour, or 
t with Spots of Gold-colour upon Blue. 
4 Fat Heliotrope. 
3 Lazul, Azure-ftone- - 
Tranfparency, either 
Brittle ; whether Natural or Factitious. 
+ Chryftal-ine, 
4 %Glafs.. 
Fifil, into Flakes, either greater of leffer. 
Selenite, Mufcovia-glafs, Tfing-glafs, 
Tath. ee (Spar. 
Relation to Metals, attracting Iron, or making: 
of Brafs. 
6 J greet 


Cadmia, Calaminaris. 
Incombuftible Nature. 


annexes t : 
Earthly Concretions, as being of a middle Na- 


ture between Stones and Metals, but “are more 
foft ufually and brictle than the former. And that 
Great Man diftinguifhes Stones into 

1. Vulgar, and of no Price. 

2. Middle-priced, 

3. Precious: And thefe are of tivo kinds, either 
more ot lefs Tranfparent. 


1, Vulgar Stones, or fuch as are, of little or no 
price are diftinguifhable from their different Mag- 
nitudes, Uses, Confiftences, into the 


4% q Amis 
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\ 7 Amiantus. 

UStrange Original ; not being properly Minerals, 
tho’ ufually reckoned amongft them ; but ei- 
ther a Sub-marine Plant, or fappofed to proceed 
from a Liquid Bitumen. 

8 Coral-ine. 

& Amber. 


There are feveral other ftony Confiftences men- 
tioned in the Authors who Write de Lapidibus. 
Some that are found in the Bodies of Animals, 
their Stomachs, Guts,Bladders, Kidneys, &c. feve- 
ral of which are Denominated from the <Anzmals 
in which they are found ; as Alectoris, Chelidont- 
us, Bezoar, &c. Others have peculiar Names from 
their Shapes ; as Aftroides, Gloffopetra, &c. Others 
made of Animals, or Parts of Animals petrefy'd, 
which may be fufficiently_exprefs’d, without be- 
ing particularly provided for in the Tables. 


3. Precious Stones, Gems, Fewels, are fuch as for 
their Variety and Beauty are every where more 
efteem’d. Amongft which, fome are /efs Tranf- 
" parent, which are diftinguifhable chiefly by their 
Colours, either, 


Reprefenting Variety of Colours, with Dimnefs 
lefs or more. 


OPAL, 
: |CATS-EYES. 
Of Particular Colours. 
€ Whitith and fhining ; tho’ this be nor properly 
‘fa Mineral, but a part of a teftaceous Fifh. | 
2 Pearl. 
‘} Red. 
3 Sardius, Cornelian, Blood-ftone. 
< Pale, Flefhy Colour, like that of a Man’s Nail. 
4 Onyx. 
Bluih. 
5 Turcozs. 
| Pale Purple. 
c 6 Chalcedony. 


As for that which is commonly ftil’d a Toad- 
tone, that is properly a Tooth of the Fifh called 
Lupus Marinus, as hath been made evident to the 
Royal Society, by that Learned and Inquifitive 
Perfon, Dr. Merzt. 


4. More Tranfparent Gems, may be diftinguifh’d 
into fuch as are either, 


 Colourlefs ; either moft hard and bright, or that 
which is very like to this in other refpects, 
but only lefs hard and brighr, 
oa {Adamant. 
: Sapphire white. 
| Coloured ; to be rang'd according to the Colours 
tin the Rainbow. 


Red ; ofa Luftre greater or lefs, 
i. f Rab Carbuncle. 

Granate. 

Yellow ; whether paler or deeper. 
Chryfolite. 
Topaz. 

Green ; either moft bright and pleafant, or of a 

darker kind of Sea-green, 
Emerald, Smaragd. 
Beryl. 
Bluifh. 


5 Sapphire. | 


Purple, or Violaceous ; more inclining to Blue, or 
to Yellow. 


“Amethy ft, 
Hyacinth, 


_ 5. Such Earthy Concretions as commonly grow 
in Mines, together with fuch other factitious Sub- 
ftances as have fomeAnalogy to thefe, and are dif- 
Solvable by Fire or Water, may be diftinguifh’d by 
their being 


Not Inflammable ; 
More Simple; being feveral kinds of Salts 
whether of the : 
Sea-water, the moft neceflary Condiment for 
Meat ; or of the Air, ufed as a chief In- 
gredient ia the making of Gun-powder. 
alt, 
is Nitre, Salt-petre. 


Earth ; of a Styptick Quality, and Abfter-. 


five, proper for the drying of Wounds, 
commonly boil’d up in a Confiftence 
from a Mineral Water; or that other 
kind of Earthy Salt dug up in great 
Lumps. 

Alume. 

Sal Gemme, 

Metals of all kinds; fometimes call’d Su- 
gars and Cryftals, butagreeing in the com- 
mon Nature with that whichis fti’d 

3 Vitriol, Chalcanthus, Copperas. 

Vegetables, made either by Fermentation, or 

by Burning. 
Tartar. 
Alcali. 

rd Subftances, made by Diftillation, cal- 
ed, 

5 Urinous Salt. ’ 


More mix’d of other Salts ; more Volatile, or 


Fixed. 
{ Sal-rmoniac. 
a Chryfocolla, Borax. 
Inflammable ; of a more 
Dry Confiftence, and yelowifh Colour. 
7 Sulphur, Brimftone. 
Clammy and tenacious Confiftence. 
Not fweet-fcented ; more Solid, or more Liquid. 
Bitumen. 
Naphtha. 
Sweet-{cented, 
9 Ambergris. 


6. Earthy Concretions not Diffolvable, may bé 
aingaiined by their various Colours ; being ei- 
ther 
White and foft, according to degrees, more or lefs. 

Chalk. 
Marle. 
Yellowiflo Red, whether more Yellow, or more Red. 
Oker, Yellow Oker. 
> "URed Oker, Ruddle. 
Black ; of a finer or coarfer Grain. 


Fett. 
3 1 ae, Sea-coal: 
Gold-colour, of a poifonous Nature, either as it is 
dug out of the Earth, o7 as it is fublim’d. 
ia Auripigmentum. 
4 UL Arfenick, Rats-bane. e 
Reddifb ; often found in the fame Mines with Or- 
piment. 
5 Sandarach, 


STOPPER, 


ey 
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STOPPER, is a piece of Rope (in a Ship) ha- 
ving a Wale-knor at one end, with a Lannier fpli- 
ced into it, and at the other end ’tis made faft in 
the place where ‘tis to be ufed. Its ufe is to ftop 
the main Halliards, or the Cable. The Stopper 
for the Halliards is faftened ar the Main-Knight, 
and it ferves when they are Hoifing the Main-yard 
to ftop it, while the Men that hale may ftay and 
reft alittle. But ‘tis chiefly ufed for the Cable, to 
ftop it, that it don’t run out too faft: They bind 
the Wale-knot about the Cable with the Lanniers, 
and that ftops it, fo that it cannot flip away. This 
Stopper is faftened to the Bottom of the Bitts by 
the Deck. The Word is, Lay on the Stoppers. And 
a Ship is faid to Ride by the Stoppers, when the Ca- 
ble is faftened or ftayed only by them, and not 
Bitted; but this is not fafe Riding in a ftrefs of 
Weather. 

STRABISMUS, Squinting, is occafioned by 
the Relaxation, Contraction, Diftortion, too great 
Length, or too great Shortnefs of the Mufcles which 
move the Eye. Blanchard. 

STRAIT, or Streight, in Hydrography, is a 
narrow Sea fhut up between Lands on either fide, 
affording a Paffage from one great Sea into ano- 
ther ; as the Strait of Magellan, the Strait of Gi- 
bralter, &c. 

STRAKE, inthe Sea-Phrafe, is a Seam between 
two Planks; as the Garboard-ftrake is the firft Seam 
next the Keel. They fay alfoa Ship heels a-firake, 
that is, hangs or inclines to one fide, the Quantity 
ofan whole Plank’s breadth. 

STRANGURY, is difficulty of Urine, when 
the Urine comes away by Drops only,accompany'd 
with a conftant Inclination of making Water. 

STRAP, in a Ship, isthe Rope which is {pliced 
about any Block, and made with an Eye to faften 
jt any where on occafion. 

STRATA. Dr. Woodward, in his Natural Hi- 
ftory of the Earth, obferves (and that very truly) 
That the far greateft part of the Terreftrial Globe 
confifts from its Surface downwards tothe greateft 
Depth we ever Dig or Mine, of feveral Layers or 
Strata of different kinds of Earthy Matter lying 
one over another, without any regular Order. This 
Difpofition of the Earth into thefe Serara, had been 
before obferved by Steno; but the Obfervations 
and Deductions that Dr. Woodward made from 
them, are wholly New, very Numerous, and of 
great Importance. ; 

STRATARITHMETRY, is the Artof Draw- 
jng up an Army or Battallion of Men, according 
to any Geometrical Figure affigned : And alfo of 
expreffing the juft Number of Men contained in 
fach a Figure, as they ftand in Array, either near 
at hand, or at a Diftance. 

STRATIFICATION, or Stratum fuper Stratum, 
as the Chymifts call it, is putting different Matters 
Bed upon Bed, or one Layer upon another,in a Cru- 
cible in order tocalcine a Metal or Mineral. Thus 
in Cementation (which fee) there is firft laid a Bed 
of Cement, then a Plate of Gold; then another 


Layer of Cement, and then another Plate of Gold ; 


and this is done alternately, till the Crucible is 
full ; which the Chymifts would exprefs by fay- 
ing, Stratifie Gold and Cement ina Crucible. 

STREAM-Anchor, is only a {mall one made faft 
to a Stream-Cable for a Ship to ride by in gentle 
Streams, and in fair Weather, when they would 
only ftop a Tide. : 

STRETCH ; when at Sea they ate going to 


> Byy 

Hoife the Yard, or Hale the Sheet, they fay, Stretch 
forwards the Hale-Yards ox Sheets; meaning that 
the part which the Men are to Hale iby, fhould 
be put into their Hands, in order to their Hoifing 
or Haling. é' 

STRIA, with the Writers of Natural Hiftory, 
are the {mall Hollows, Channels or Chamferings, 
which are found in the Shells of Cockles,E{collops, 
and other Sheil-Fithes. 

STRIKE, a Sea-word varioufly ufed : Whena 
Ship in a Fight, or on meeting with a Man of 
War, lets down or Jowers her Top-fails, at leaft 
half Maft high, which hey call Striking the Top- 
fails upon the Bunt, they fay, She Serzkes, mean- 
ing, fhe Yields or Submits, or pays her Devoir to 
that Man of War as fhe paffes by. When a Ship 
touches Ground in fhoal Water, they fay alfo, fhe 
Strikes. When any Top-maft is to be taken down, 
the Word is, Strike the Top-maj?: And when any 


thingis Let or Lowered, as they call it, down inte 


the Hold, they call ir Striking down into the 
olde eae ; 

STRIKING-PVheel, m a Clock, is that which 
by fome is called the Pin-wheel ; becaufe of the 
Pins which are placed upon the Round or Rim 
(which in Number are the Quotient of the Pinion 
divided by the Pinion of the Detent-wheel.) In 16 
Days Clocks, the fixjt or great Wheel is ufually the 
Pin-wheel; but in Pieces that go 8 Days, the fecond 
Wheel is the Pin-wheel or Striking-wheel. 

STRUCTURE, 1s the Combination or Refult 
of all thofe Qualities or Mcdifications of Matter 
in any Natural Body, which diftinguifh it from 
others, and are what in other Words, is called the 
peculiar Form or Texture of it. 

STRUMA. _ Sce Scrophula. prise 

STUPEA, feu Stupa, is ‘a piece of Linen dipt 
in a Liquor, and applied ro'the part affected. 

STYLE, fo the Botanifts call that middle pro= 
minent part of the Flower of the Plant, which ad- 
heres to the Fruit or Seed: ’Tis ufually long and 
lender, whence its Name of Stylus. | 

STYLE, in Dialling, is that Line whofe Sha- 
dow.onthe Plane of the Dial, fhews the true Hour- 
Line. This is always fuppoted to be a part'of the 
Axis of the Barth, and therefore muft always be 
fo placed, as that with its two extreme Points 
it fhall re{pect the two Poles of the World, and 
with its Upper-end, the elevated Pole. This Lite 
a upper Edge of the Cock, Gnomon, or In- 

ex. 

STYLOBATA,.in Architecture, is the Pedeftal 
of a Column or Pillar. 

STYLOBATON, or Stylobata, in Architecture, 
is the famé with the Pedeftalof a Column. This 
is fometimes taken for the Trunk of the Pedeftal, 
berween the Cornice and the Bafe ; and then 
called Truncus, as’ it is alfo by the Name of 4A. 
bacus. ai 

STYLOCERATOHYOIDES, are Mufcles 
of the Os Hyoides, which draws upwards the 
Tongue and’ Larynx, as alfo the Jaws in Degluti- 
tion, whereby the Mafticared Aliment is not only 
compreffed into the later, (the Fauces being then 
dilated) but the Epiglottis is alfo depreffed, and 
adequately covers the Rimula of the Larynx, by its 
Application to it ; by which means the defcent of 
the leaft part of the Aliment into the Afpera Ar- 
teria is hindred ; which is a moft wonderful Me- 


chanif{m. 
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They arife from the outward Appendix of the | its Bafe BA. See Spherick Geometry, where fuch 
Os Styliforme, and are extended to the Horns or| a Section of a Cone is demonftrated to be a 
Points of the Os Hyoides. The middle Tendon of j Circle. 
the Digaftricus of the Lower-Jaw is tranfmitted | SUBCONTRARY Propofitions,are {uch as par- 
through it. ’Tis called alfo Stylohoideus. ticularly differ in Quality, and agree in Quantity ; 

STYLOEIDES, are Proceffes uf Bone fafhion’d |as, fome Man i a Creature, fome Man not a 
backward like a Pencil faftned into the Bafis of | Creature. 
the Scull it felf. SUBCUTANEUS, a Branch. of the Bafilica, 

STYLOGLOSSUM, is that pair of Mufcles | running towards the inner Condyle of the Arm. 
which lift up the Tongue. They arife from the | Ir divides into Ramus Anterior, and Pofterior, which 
Appendix of the Os Styliforme, and are inferted | fee. : 
about the middle of the Tongue. SUBDUCTION, the fame with Sub@radion ; 

STYLOHYOIDAUS. See Styloceratohyoides. | which fee. 

STYLOPHARYNG US, isa pair of Mufcles} SUBDUPLE Proportion, is when any Number 
placed at the Foot of the Proceffis Styloides, that di- | or Quantity is contained in another twice: Thus 
late the Gullet, and draw the Fauces upwards.|3 is {aid to be Subduple of 6, as 6 is double 
They defcend from an Appendix of a Bone in fa- | of 
fhion of a Pencil, and which reaches the Sides of 
the Gullet. 

STYMMA, is that thick Mafs which remains 
after the fteeping of Flowers, Herbs, @c. and 
preffing out their Oil. Blanchard. 

STYPTICK (Blood-ftopping) the fame with 
Aftringents in the general ; which fee. 

STYPTICK-Water of Mr. Lemery, is made of 
Colcothar, Burnt-Allum, Sugar-candy, of each half 
a Dram ; the Urine of a Young Man and Rofe- 
water, of each half an Ounce ; Plantane-water, 2 
Ounces: Mixallin a Mortar, and let it ftand on 
the Sediment in a Viol; and when you would 
ufe it, pour off rhe clear Water by Inclination : 
*Tis of very good Ufe to ftop Bleeding. 

SUBALTERN Propofitions, as fuch as differ 
only in Quantity, and agree in Quality; asevery 
Triangle is Right-Angled ; fome Triangles are 
Right-Angled. 

SUBCARTILAGINEUM. See Hypocondrium, 

SUBCLAVIAN-Veffé/s, are the Veins and Ar- 
teries that pafs under the Clavicles. 

SUBCLAVIS, is a Mufcle of the Thorax, 
which arifes from the inferior part of half the C/a- 
vicula, next its connexion with the Spina Scapula ; 
hence its Fibres defcend obliquely forwards to its 
Infertion at the fuperior part of the firft Rib near 
the Sternum, Its ufe, according to Spigeléus, who 
has written a Chapter exprefly about this Mufcle, 
is to deprefs the Clavicula. 

SUBCONTRARY Pofition, (in Geometry) is 
when two fimilar Triangles are fo placed as to 
have one common Angle V at the Vertex, and yer 
their Bafes nor parallel. ' 


3s 

SUBETH Avicenne. See Coma. 
SUBJUNCTIVE Mood (in Grammar) fo cal- 
led, becaufe it has always fome Condition annex- 
ed to what we afirm, and fo is fubjoined to, or 
conjoined with fome other Verb, 

SUBLUXATION, a Diflocation, or putting 
out of Joint. 

SUBLIMATE Corrofive, is a Preparation in 
Chymiftry, whereby Mercury is impregnated with 
Acids, and then fublimed up to the top of the Vef- 
{el : Thus performed. 

Pour on a Pound of good running Mercury, 18 
Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, fet the Matrafs in Sand 
alittle warmed, till the Mercury be all diffolved, 
evaporate the Diffolution ina Glafs, or Earthen 
Pan, till all the Moifture be carried off ; and then 
powder the remaining white Mafs in a Glafs-Mor- 
tar, and then mix with it a pound of Vitriol cal- 
cined white, and fo much Salt decrepitated. Put 
this Mixture into a Matrafs, whofe 2 Thirds at 
leaft remain unfilled ; fer the Veffel in Sand, and 
begin with a fmall Fire for three Hours, after 
which, that Fire muft be encreafed to a good 
ftrength : The Sublimate will adhere to the top of 
the Matrafs, and there will be a pound and three 
Ounces of it. The Red Scorées at the Bottom 
are ufelels. °“Tis amore violent Efcharorick than 
the Lapis Infernals, and inwardly taken, is one of 
the ‘ftrongeft Poifons in the World. Of this is 
made Mercurius Dulcis. The Druggifts fometimes 
fell a fort of it that is made of <Arfenick; but you 
may eafily difcover ic by rubbing it with a little 
Salt of Tartar, for then it will turn Black, but if 
ic turn Yellow, tis good. 

SUBLIMATION, an Operation in Chymiftry, 
whereby the finer.and more fubeile Parts of a mixt 
Body are feparated from the reft, and carried up 
in the Form of a very fine Powder to the Top of 
the Veffel. Thefe Powders they call Flowers, as 
Flowers of Brimftone, of Benjamin, &c. the Veffels 
that ferve for thefe Ufes, are called, 

SUBLIMING Pots, or Aludels ; (which Word 
fee. ) 

SUBLIMIS, one of the Mufcles that bend the 
Fingers. 

SUBLINGUALES, are Glands, one on each 
fide of the Tongue, they have two excretory 
Duéts (as the Maxilares) form’d by the Union of 
that of each fmall Gland ; they run on each fide 
of the Tongue, near its Tip, where they open 
into the Mourh ata lirtle Diftance from the 
Gums; when the Mylohyordeus acteth, it compref- 
{es them. 


| 
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And therefore if the Scalenous Cone B VD be 
fo cut by the Plane C A, as that the Angle at C= 
D, The Cone is then faid tobe cut Subcontrarily to 


SUBLIN- 


SU “SUB 

SUBLINGUINUS, is the fame with the Epi- 
glottis or Pion ; which fee. 

SUBLUNARY, all things that are in the Earth, 
or in the Atmofphere thereof, below the Moon. 

SUBMULTIPLY Number, or Quantity, is 
that which is contained in another Number, a cer- 
tain Number of Times exactly: Thus, 3 is Sub- 
multiply of 21, as being contained in ic 7 Times 
exactly. 

SUBMULTIPLY Proportion, the Reverfe of 
Multiply ; which fee. 

SUBORNATION, is a fecret or under-hand 
preparing, inftructing, or bringing in a falfe Wit- 
nefs, or corrupting or alluring todo fuch a falfe 
Act. Hencethe Subornation of Perjury, mention’d 
anthe Act of General Pardon, 12 Car. 2. cap. 8. is 
the Alluring to Perjury. 

SUBPOENA, is a Writ whereby all Perfons, 
under the Degree of Peerage, are called into 
Chancery, in fuch Cafe only where the Common 
Law fails, and hath made no provifion ; fo as the 
Parry who in Equity hath Wrong, can have no or- 
dinary Remedy by the Rules and Courfe of the 
Common Law: But Peersof the Realm, in fuch 
Cafes, are called by the Lord Chancellor's, or 
Lork Keeper’s Letters, giving notice of the Suit 
intended againft them, and requiring them to ap- 

ear. 

There is alfoa Subpana ad teftificandum, for the 
fummoning of Witneffes, as well in Chancery, as 
other Courts. 

There is alfo a Subpena in the Exchequer, as 
well in the Court of Equity there, as inthe Office 


SUBST YLAR Line, in Dialling, is thar Line 
drawn on the Plane of the Dial, over which the 
Style ftands at Right Angles with the Plane, This 
is always the Reprefentation of the Meridian of 
that place where the Plane of the Dial is Horizon_ 
tal. The Angle between the Line, and the true 
Meridian, is the Plane’s Difference of Longitude, 
and is meafured on the Equinoctial. * 

SUB-SUPER piety Proportion, is contrary 
to Super-particular Proportion ; which fee. 

SUBTENSE, or Chord of an Arch, isa Right 
Line extended from one End of that Arch to the 
other End thereof. 

SUBTERRANEOUS, or Subterranean,is what- 
ever is within the Surface, Bowels, or Caverns 
of the Earth. Thus thofe Trees, which being left 
there at the Univerfal Deluge, are fo plentifully 
found buried in the Earth, in many Countries, 
pie Fallge Subterraneous Trees, and by fome, Foffile= 
wood. 

SUBTRACTION, in the general, is taking a 
leffet Quantity from-a greater, to find the Diffe- 
rence between them, which is commonly called 
the Remainder ; as the leffer Quantity to be fub- 
{tracted is called the Subtrahend. The General 
Sign or Mark of Subftraction is - 

SUBSTRACTION, in Algebra, or in Species, 
conjoins the Magnitudes ptopofed, changing all 
the Signs of the Suberahend. 

Thus: If from 4 4, you fubftract 2, by chang- 
ing the Sign of the Subérahend, it will ftand thus: 


a 

of Pleas. + i 
And thefe Names proceed from the Words in 

the Writ, which charge the Party {ummoned, to X=3.4 

appear at the Day and Place affigned ; fub Pwna 

centum Librarum. Or thus, 


SUBSCAPULARIS, or Immerfus, isa Mufcle 
of the Arm, fo named from its fituation ; by fome 
called Immerfus. It is a large flefhy Mufcle filling 
the Internal Concave, part of the Scapula ; arifing 
flefhy from its whole Bajis, and Superior and Infe- 
rior Cofta Internally, and marcheth forward, leffen- 
ing it felf according to the Dimenfions of the Bone, 
and paffing over the Juncture, is inferted in a Se- 
micircular manner to the Neck of the Os Humerz : 
When this acteth; the Os Humerz is pulled near 
the Trunk ot the Body. The Tendon of this 
Mulcle, rogether with the Supra and Infra Spi- 
natus, and Teres Minor,unite near their Infertions, 
and environ the Articulation of the Os Humerz with 
the Scapula not unlike the Ligamentum Catum of 
the Coxa, to prevent frequent Luxations: And by 
their fucceffive alrernate acting, the Arm is moved 
circularly. 

SUBSIDY, in Law, fignifies an Aid, Tax, or 
Tribute granted by Parliament to the King, for 
the urgent Occafions of the Kingdom, to be levied 
of every Subject, according to the Rate of his 
Lands or Goods, as the Parliament fhall think 


4a—4—=— 34. 


And in Algebra, the Remainder, or Difference 
is ufually noted by the Letter X, or d. 


N. B. To fubftrac +, is the fame as to add— 
and to fubftract —, is all one as to add + ; as is 
plain from the Reafons given in Addition in Alge« 
bra ; which fee. 


Algebraick SubftraGtion, in Compound Quanti- 
ties, will eafily be performed by only obferving the 
General Rule of changing the Signs of the Quanti- 
ty to be fubftracted, and then comparing the feve- 
ral Members together, and contracting them. 

As fuppofe from 36 6+ 5 mm— 7 df, you 
would fubftrat 20b+2df-+ 5 mm. Write 
them down one under another, changing all the 
Signs of the Subtrahend ; and it will ftand thus. 


36b4+5mm—7df 
—20b—-—5mm—2d 
i6b—4df =X 


ee 


fir. 

SUBSTANCE, is whatever fubfifts by it felf 
independently from any created Being; and which 
is the Subject of Accidents and Qualities. 

SUBSTANTIA Corticalis Cerebrz. See Corti- 
calor Cinentia. 

SUBSTANTIVES (in Grammar) are fuch 
Words as defcribe the Abfolure Being of a Thing, 
and which joined with a Verb, do make a perfect 
Sentence. 


Which compared and contracted, will give the 
Difference or Remainder. 


_SUBSTRACTION of Indices, is done as Alge- 
braical Quantities are, by changing the Sign of the 
Subtrahend: Thus, 


From 


3 UB &* 


From 3 take 2+ = 5; from/3 take 2 = 5 
from 3 take 2 = 1, from 3 take 2 = TI. 


SUBTRACTION of Integers, in Common A- 
vithmetick, is performed by fubfcribing the leffer 
Number under-the greater, orderly ; fo that Unit 
ftand under Units, Tens under Tens, 6c. and 
then beginning at the place of Units at the Right 
Hand: Take the leffer from the greater, writing 
down the Remainder under the Line: If nothing 
remain, write down a Cypher, or o. If the up- 
per Number be in any part (for ir cannot be fo in 
the whole) leffer than the Lower, add Ten to it, 
of call it Ten more than it is, writing down order- 
iy the Excefsabove Ten ; and then be {ure to car- 
ry that Ten fo borrowed, to the next Figure, cal- 
ling it One more than it is, and fo on, as the fol- 
lowing Examples. 


18 756 8254 567438 
15 431 6332 358784 
Rent. 3 325 1922 208654 


In SubtraStion, the Number tobe fubtracted, to- 
gether with the Difference or Remainder,are equal 
to the Number from which the Subtraction was 
made, which is a good Proof for Subtraction ; as 
in the third Example, 6332, and the Remainder 
1922, makes 8254, the firft Number. 

, But if the Numbers be of different Denomina- 
tions, then ‘tis but taking the lower Denomination 
from that above it, and fetting down the Remain- 
der: But if any of the upper Denominations be 
leffer than their refpective lower ones, then you 
muft borrow one of the former Denominations 
next to. the Left Hand, and fubtract, remembring 
toadd 1 to the next Denomination below. As in 


the following Examples. 


1, $. d, ibs ce d, 
375 II 05 1754 II oz 
132! Bo 7! of 9382 13 05 
DME el ee ee 1) 771 17ie SD. 


Here the firft Example has nothing of Difficulty 
in it; for the Lower isin each Denomination lef- 
fer than its Upper. 

In the fecond Example, fince 5 d. cannot be 
taken out of 24. 1 borrow 12d. and ‘twill be 
14d, Then I fay, 5 from 14 leaves 9, which I 
fet below : Now the 12d. I borrowed, muft be 
added to the 13s. on the left Hand, then “twill be 
14 s. which I fabrract from 31, (borrowing 20) 
refts 17: Then, as in whole Numbers, 3 from 4 
leaves 1, &c. 

SUBTRACTION 0f Logarithms. See Loga- 
rithms, N. 4. 

SUBTRACTION of Vulgar Fraétions. See 
Vulgar Fraétions. 

SUBTRACTION of Decimal Fraétions. See 
jn Decimal Fraétions. 

SUBTRIPLE Proportion, is when one Number 
or Quantity is contained in another three times: 
Thus 2 is {aid ro be Suberiple of 6, as 6 is Triple 
of 2. E 


SUL 
SUCCENTURIATI Renes. See Capfule attri- 


bilaria. \ 

SUCCESSION of the Signs, is that Order in 
which they are ufttally reckoned: As firft Aries, 
next Taurus, then Gemini, &c. This is otherwile 
called Confequence. 

SUCCOTRINE 4loes, is the fineft fort rhat 
comes from the Ifland Succortra, on the Coaft of 
Arabia, and from its Colour is called, Aloes Hepa- 
tica, or Liver-colourd Aloes. 

SUCCUS Pancreaticus. 
ticus. y 

SUCULA or Succula, is a Termin Mechanicks 
for a bare Axis or Cylinder, with Staves in it to 
move it round, but without any Tympanum, or 
Peritrochium., 

SUDAMINA, are little Pimples in the Skin, 
like Millet Grains ; this is frequent in Children 
and Youths, efpecially thofe thatare of a hot Tem- 
per, and ufe much Exercife: They break out in 
the Neck, Shoulders, Breaft, Arms and Thighs, 
€3c. Blanchard. 

SUDOR, Sweat, is a watry Humour which 
confifts of Water chiefly, with a moderate Quan- 
tity of Salt and Sulphur; this is driven through 
the Pores of the Skin by the Heat and Fermenta- 
tion of the Blood, and fometimes by its Weaknefs' 
and Colliquation. Blanchard. 

SUDORIFIKS. See Hydroticks. : 

SUFFITUS, is a thickifh Powder prepared of 
Odoriferous Plants, Gums, &c. which thrown up- 
on Coals produces a pleafant Smell. Blanchard. 

STIFFOCATIO Uterina. See Hifterica paffio. 

SUFFRUTEX, is a Name by the Botanifts, 
given to a low woody Perennial Plant, fending out 
no Leaves from its Root, and beginning to be 
branched from the very Bottom of the Stalk 5; fuch 
as Lavender, Rue, Sage, &c. ey 

SUFFUSION. See Hypochyma & Cataratt. 

SUGAR of Lead. See Salt of Saturn. 

SUIT, fignifies a follewing another, but in di- 
vers Senfes. , 


See Duttus Pancrea- 


| The firft, is a Suit in Law, and is divided into 
Real and Perfonal, and is all one with Adion Real 
and Perfonal. 


Secondly, Suit of Court, or Suit-fervsce, is an 
Attend that Tenants owe to the Court of their 
Lord, ; 


Thirdly, Su‘t-Covenant, is when your Anceftor 
hath covenanted with mine ¢o Swe to his Court. 


Fourthly, Suit-cuftom, when I and my Anceftors 
have been feized of their own and their Anceftors 
Suit, time out of Mind. 


Fifthly, Suit Real or Regal, when Men come to: 
the Sheriffs Turn or Leet. 


Sixthly, Suit fignifies the following one in Chace, 


as Frefh-fuit. 


Laftly, ir fignifies a Petition made to the King, 
or any great Perfon. , 

SUIT of the King’s Peace, is purfuing a Man for 
Breach of the King’s Peace by Treafons, Infur- 
rections or ‘T'refpaffes. ‘ 

SULPHUR, the fecond Hypoftatical Principle 


of the Chymifts, which we call Oil. See O#/. A 
The 


SUN 


The Conftituent Character of Sulphur feems to 


be Inflammability: And there are three Kinds of 


Inflammable Bodies obtainable by Chymiftry. 

Firft, An Oz!. 

Secondly, An Ardent Spirit. 

Thirdly, A Confiftent Body, like to common 
Brimftone: All which are properly Sulphur. 

SULPHUREOUS Spirit of Vitriol. After the 
Spirit and Oilof Vitriol are in Diftillation of rhat 
Mineral, driven out by a moft violent Fire (for 3 
or 4 Days together) into the Receiver, they 
commonly Rectifie the Matter in a Glafs-Body ; 
and the firft Spirit that rifes then with a very gen- 
tle degree of Fire, is called the Sulphureouis Spirit 
of Vitriol, 

SULPHUR of Antimony. See Golden Sulphur 
of Antimony. 0 

SUM, in Mathematicks, fignifies the Quantity 
that arifes or refults from the Addition of two or 
more Magnitudes, Numbers or Quantities toge- 
ther; this is fometimes call’d the Aggregate: And 
in Algebra, ‘tis ufually denoted by the Letter Z, 
which ftands for Zuma or Sunia ; and fometimes 
by the Initial Letter S. 

SUM of an Equation, is when the abfolute Num- 
ber being brought over to the other fide witha 
contrary Sign, the whole becomes equal to O. 
And this Des Cartes calls the Sum of the Equation 
propofed. 

SUMMER Solftice. See Solftice. 

SUMMONEAS, isa Writ Judicial of great di- 
verfity, according tothe divers Cafes wherein it is 
ufed, which fee in the Table of the Regi(ier Fudicial. 
SUMMONS, in Common Law, is as muchas 
Vocatio in jus, or Citatio among the Civilians: 
But how Summons is divided, and what Circum- 
Stances it has to be obferved. See Fleta lib. 6. 


Cap. 6,7. ' 
SUMMONS, in Terra petitd, is that Summons 
which is made upon the Land, which the Party 
(at whofe Suit the Summons is {ent forth) feeks to 
have. 
SUMMONS ab Warrdhtizand. in Law, is the 
Proce{s whereby the Vouchee is called. 
SUMPTUARY Laws, weré Laws made to re- 


ftrain Excefs in’ Apparel, and to prohibit coftly . 


Cloaths, of which we had formerly many in Evg- 
land, but now are all repealed. 

SUN, Our Excellent Sir I/aac Neweron faith in 
his Principia, That the Denfity of the Sun’s Light 
(which is Proportional to Heat) is feven times as 
great in Mercury, as with us; and therefore our 
Water there would be all carried off, and boil a- 
way: For he found by Experiments of the Therso- 
meter, That an Heat but 7 times as great as that 
of the Sun-Beams in Summer, will ferve to make 
‘Water boil. 

He proves alfo, That the Matter of the Sun 
to that of Fupiter, is nearly as 1100 to 1; and 
that the Diftance of that Planet from the Sun, is 
in the fame Ratio to the Sun’s Semidiameter. 

That the Matter of the Sun to that of Saturn, 
is as 2360 to 1 and the Diftance of Saturn trom 
the Sun, is in a Ratio, but a little lefs than that 
to the Sun’s Semidiamiter. 


And confequently that the common Center of | 


Gravity, of the Sun and Fupiter, is nearly in the 
Superficies of the Sun ; of Saturn, and the Sun a 


little within ir. And by the fame manner of Cal- |: 
| Fixt Stars (tho’ they would appear to him to be 


culation it will be found that the common Center 


of Gravity of all the Planets, cannot be more than | 


ez 
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the Length of rhe Solar Diameter diftant from the’ 


Centre of the Sun: This common Centre of Gra- 
vity he proves to be atreft; and therefore tho’ the 
Sun by reafon of the various Pofition of the Pla~ 


nets may be moved every way, yet it cannot re-. 
ceed far from the common.Centre of Gravity.’ 


And this he'thinks ought to be-accounted the Cen- 
tre of our World. Book 3. Prop.12. 

By Means of the Solar Spots ithath been difco- 
vered that the Sun revolves round his own Axis, 
without moving (confiderably) out of his Place, in 
about 25 Days. And thar the Axis of rhis Moti- 
on is enclined to the Ecliptick, in an Angle of 87 
Degrees, 30 Minutes nearly. Gregor. Aftronom. 

The Sun’s apparent Diameter being fenfibly 


fhorser in December than in Fune, as is plain and ‘ 


agreed from Obfervation, the Sun muft be propor- 
tionably nearer to the Earth in Winter than in 
Summer ;, in the former of which Seafons will be 
the Perihelion, in the latcer the. Aphelion : And 
this is alfo confirmed by the Earth’s moving {wift 
ter in Decemiber, than it doth in Fune ; as it doth 
about +4. 

Forfince, as Sir Ifaac Newton hath demonftra- 
ted by a Line drawn to the Sun, the Earth always 
defcribes equal Area’s in equal Times, when ever 
it moves {wifter, it muft needs be nearer to the 
Sun. And for this Reafon there are about 8 
Days more from the Sun’s Vernal Equinox to the 
Autumnal, than from the Autumnal tothe Vernal, 

According to Mr. Caffini, the Sun’s greateft 
diftance from the Earth is 22374, his mean Di- 
{tance 2200, and his leaft Diftance 8022, Semi- 
diameters of the Earth. 

And that the Sun’s Diameter is equal to 100 Di- 
amerers of the Earth, and therefore the Body of 
the Sun muft be roococo times greater than that 
of the Earth. 

Mr. Azout affures us, that he obferv’d by a very 


fexact Méthod the Sun’s Diameter to be not. lefs 


than 31 Minutes, 45 Seconds in his 4pogee,and not 


greater than 32 Minutes, 45 Seconds in his Perigee. 


The mean Apparent Diameter of the Sun ac- 
cording to Sir I/aac Newton, is 32 Minutes 12 
Seconds, in his Theory of the Moon, 32’ 15”. 

If you divide 360 Degrees (i. ¢. the whole Ec- 
liptick) by the Quantity of the Solar Year, it 
will Quote 59 Minutes 8 Seconds, €c. which 
therefore is the Quantity of the Sun’s Diurnal Mo- 
tion. And if this 59 Minutes,8 Seconds be divided 
by 24, you have the Sun’s Horary Motion, which 
is 2 Minutes, 28 Seconds ; and if you will divide 
this laft by 60, you will have this Motion in a 
Minute, &c. And this way are the Tables of the 
Sun’s mean Motion, which you have in the Books 
of Aftronomical Calculation, conftructed. 

The Sun’s Horizontal Parallax, Dr. Gregory and 
Sir I/aac Newton makes but 10 Seconds, 

The fame learned Mathematician, at the end of 
his Aftronomie Phyf: & Geometr, Elem. hath a Com- 
parative Aftronomy, where among the reft he con- 
fiders what Phenomina Would appear in the Pla- 
netary Syftem, €c. to an Eye placed at the Sun, 


-which are fuch as thefe: 


1. That the Fixt Stars would appear ina Con- 
cave Sphere, the apparent Centre of which, is the 


Eye of the Spectator. 


2. He would. diftinguifh the Planets from the 


placed among them) by their Periodical Revoluri- 
ons 


x 
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ons, and by the Time of thofe, one Planer:from 
another: And he would judge that Planet.to be 
fartheft off, whofe Periodical Revolution was the 
longeft ; and fo on in order for the reft, Ge. 

3. To this Solar Obferver’s Eye, the Planets 
‘would appear always 4éreé, and never Stationary, 
nor Retrograde, as they do to an Eye at the Earth : 
And they would be found to return to the fame 
Fixt Stars again as Periods of very different 
lengths ; and the Inferior Planets would fometimes 
cover the fuperior ones. 

4. If you fuppofe the Eye to be moved from 
the Centre of the Sun to its Surface, then by the 
Parallax of the Planets fome better guefs will be 


had of their Diftances, than by the Obfervation of 


the different Velocity and Tardity of their Motion, 
could before be obtained : Forto the Eye thus pla- 
ced the Earth’s Horizontal Parallax will be 16 Mi- 


nutes, equal to the Sun's Semidiameter, and con- 


fequently fenfible enough. That of Saturn will 
be {omething above one Minute and anhalf, (that 
Planet being 10 times the Diftance of the Earth 


from the Sun; and the Horizontal Parallax of 


Mercury will be almoft 5° Minutes: And fince 
thefe Parallaxes are fufficiently fenfible, the Di- 
{tances of the Planets may be compared with the 
Sun’s Diameter, and with one another. 


5. To an Eye thus placed all the Fixt Stars and 
Planets will feem to revolve from Eaft to Weft, in 
the {pace of 25 of our Natural Days: The North 
Pole of which Revolution, 
the Heaven, which we (Inhabitants of the Earth) 
call the roth Degree of Pifces,. with 83 or 84 De- 
grees of North Latitude : Wherefore the Artick 
Pole-Star will be at the 2d Flexure of Draco, and 
which will not be above 3 Degrees from the Pole. 


The South-Pole will be in 10 Degrees of Virgo, 


with 83 or 84 Degrees South Latitude, near a 
Star of the fourth Magnitude, which in Cap. Hal- 
ley's Catalogue isin the firft Oar of the Argo Navis. 

6. The Planets thus feen from the Sun will ap- 
pear of Different Magnitudes: For the Diame- 


ter of Saturn, will fubtend there but an Angle of 


18 Seconds: That of Fupzter near 40 Seconds : 
That of Mars but 8 Seconds: That of Venus 28 
Seconds: And the Diameter of Mercury 20 Seconds. 

But Mr. Hugens fuppofes the Diameters of the 
fuperior Planets will be much larger ; as making 
that of Jupiter, to fubtend an Angle of almoft 
54 Seconds ; and that of the Body of Saturn with- 
out his Ring 27 Seconds. 


7. Of ‘thefe fix Planets thus moving round the 
Sun, three will appear attended with their Satel- 
lites: Of which the Earth will have but one, 
which is the Moon; and who will appear at the 
greateft diftance, not to be from the Earth above 
ro Minutes. 

Fupiter will appear with his four Moons,.or Sa- 
tellites; of which the outermoft will never appear 
above nine Minutes diftant from the Primary 
Planet. 

Saturn will appear with his 5 Satellites (if fo 
many there be)and the furthermoft of them will ne- 
ver be above 9 Minutes diftant from his Body : His 
Ring alfo will appear compaffing round the Planet. 

The Paths, or Orbits of thefe Satellites being 
{een from the Sun fometimes more, fometimes lefs 
Oblique, will appear accordingly now broader, 
now narrower Ellipfes ; fomerimes ‘the Planes of 


will be in that part of 


Comets; and which fometimes come 
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thefe Orbits being produced, will pafs thro’ the 
Sun: In which Cafe, the former narrow Ellipfes 
will pafs into Right Lines; which will happen 
twice in every Revolution of the Orbit round the 
Sun, if its Plane remain always parallel t9 its felf: 
Whence the Satellite will now appear to be cover- 


ed by the primary Planets and then the Planet by 
ir; and fometimes will appear round the Planet, 
without its Disk, in an Ellipfis. 


8. The primary Planets, as alfo their Satellites, 
have not only rough and unpolifhed Surfaces, but 
alfo are fo difform, thar they have their Spors, 


which are places more or lefs ob{cure, (and fome- © 


times more bright) than- rhe reft of their Disk = 
And thefe Spots, by the Rotation of the Planet, or 
Satellite, round its Axis, do defcribe Circles; and 
therefore thefe Ways, or Paths of the Spots, being 
feen from the Sun in the Plane of the Planetary 
Disk, will now appear Elliptical, and now ftrait 
Lines, (as before the Paths of the Satellites Disk) 
according as the Sun_ is elevated on either fide, 
above the Plane of thofe Circles, or is found in it, 
as it is when it is in the Equinoétial of that Planer. 
‘And if there be a Series or Row, of thefe Spots, 
(asin the Belts of Mars and Jupiter)’ thefe will 


appear in the Form of Semi-Ellipfes (the one half 


being behind, or .on the other fide the planes) or 
will pafs into ftraight Lines, which will alfo be the 
Cafe of the outward Edge of the Ring of Saturn, 
But fome of thefe Spots will now and then be hid, 
and fometimes be vifible for along time, accord- 


ing as they are near to the Planets Pole, which is. 
turned from or towards the Sun. 


And this will be moft obfervable in Saturn, and 
in the Earth, in the others fcarcely at all, becaufe 
in them the Lluftration of the Sun reaches to both 
their Poles. ty 


9. Befides thefe fix primary Planets, and their 
10 Satellites, which to our Solar Obfervator, will 
allappear to move 
fcarce 16 Degrees broad, and not much inclined 
to the Circle of the firft Motion, all the fame way, 
and in Orbits nearly Concentrical to the Sun = 
There are alfo another kind of Bodies, whofe 
Number is uncetrain, which move round the Sun 
in very Eccentrical Orbits, and which are called 
very near the 
Sun, and fometimes are vaftly remote from him. 

Thefe Comets do not move all in the farse Track 
(altho’ each one always keeps his own) but fome 
one Way, and fome another, and moftly in Orbits 
very much inclin’d to the Ecliptick, and always 
in great Circles of the Sphere. Their Coma or 


Tail (to an Eye at the Sun) will not appear ob- 
long, 
but every way 


or ftretch’d out in length, as it doth to us, 
diffufed round the Head. 


SUNARTHROSIS, is the jointing of Bones, 
as that of the Ribs with the Vertebra, &c. 

SUNDAY Letter, the fame with Dominical 
Letter. 

SUPERBUS Mufculus. See Attollens Oculorum, 

SUPERCILIUM. See Cilium. 


SUPERFICIAL Content. See Ared. 
SUPERFICIAL Numbers ; the fame with Plain 
Numbers. 


SUPERFICIES, the fame with Surface 5 (which 


{ee) is Length and Breadth only, without Thick- 


nefs. 


SUPER- 


within the Bounds ofa Zodiack . 


a 
** 


tole 
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SUPERFOETATION, is when after one Con- 
ception another fucceeds, fo that both are in the 
Womb together: Sennertus makes mention of fre- 

uent Cafes of this Nature. 

SUPER-INSTITUTION, one Inflztution up- 
on another ; as Where A.is admitted and inftituted 
to a Benefice upon one Title, and B. is admitted, 
omftituted, &c. by the Prefenrment of another. 

SUPERONERATIONE Pafture, is a Writ 
Fudicial, that lies againft him who is impleaded 
ey the County, for the over-burdening of a Com- 
mon with his Cattle, in cafe where he was for- 
merly impleaded for it in the County, and the 
Caufe is removed into the King’s Court at Wefi- 


minfter. 

SUPERPAR TICULAR Proportion,is when one 
Number or Quantity, contains another once, and 
one fuch Part whofe Numerator is 1; then the 
Number {0 contained in the Greater, is faid to be 
to it in Superparticular Proportion. — 

SUPERPARTIENT Proportion, is when one 
Number or Quantity, contains another once, and 
fome Number of Aliquot Parts remaining ; as, 
12,14, 1%, &e. 3 ; 
- SUPBR: Prerogativa Regi, is a Writ which lay 
againft the King’s Widow, for marrying without 
his Licerice. 

SUPER Staruto, is a Writ that lay againft the 
King’s Tenant holding in Chief, which alienateth 
the King’s'Land without his Licence. 

SUPER: Statuto de Articulo Cleri, is a Writ a- 
gainft the Sheriff, or other Officer, that diftrains 
in the King’s High-way, or in the Glebe-Lands, 
anciently given to Rectories. 

SUPER: Statuto fatto pour Senefhal €§ Marfhal 


de Roy, &ci is a Writ lying againft the Steward, or | 


Marfbal, for holding Plea in the Court of Free- 
hold, or for Trefpafs, or Contract not made with- 
in.the King’s Houfhold. 


SUPERLATIVE Degree, in Grammar, is when | 


an AdjeGive hath joyned to its Natural and Ordi- 
nary Signification, the Word moft or very, as moft 
Wife, very Good. - 
SUPERPURGATION. See Hypercatharfis. 
SUPERSCAPULARIS Superior, See Supra- 
Spinatus. CE 

SUPERSEDEAS, is a_Writ in divers Cafes, 
and fignifies in general, a Command to ftay, or for- 
bear the doing ofthat which ought net to be done, 
or in appearance of Law were to be done, were it 
not for that whereon the Writ is granted. 

Thus: A Man regularly, 
Peace againft him. of whom he will {wear he is 
afraid ; and the Juftice required hereunto cannot 
deny it him: Yet if the Party be formerly bound 
’ to the Peace, either in Chancery, or elfewhere, this 
Writ lies to ftay the Juftice from doing that which 
otherwife he ought not to deny. = 

SUPER Statutum Edw. 3. verfus Servants © La- 
Louvers, is a Writ lying againft him who keeps my 
Servants, eparted out of any Service againft 


Law. 

SUPER Statuto de York, quo nul sera Viteller,&c. 
ig a Writ that lies againft him that ufes Victualling 
either in Grofs; or by Retail in a City, or Bo- 
rough-Town, during the time he is Mayor, &c. 


“SUPERVISOR, fignifies a Surveyor, or Over- | 


feer = It was formerly, and is ftill among fome a 
Cuftom, efpecially of the better fort, to make a Su- 


_ pervifor of a 
ever zhe firft might be good, that he fhould. Super- 


j the Shield, or Ef{cutcheon. 


is to have Surety of 


Will, but it isto little purpofe : How- 


SUR 


vife the Executor, and fee the Will truly per- 
formed. 

SUPINATOR Radii Brevis, isa Mufcle of the 
Radius, which arifeth partly Tendinous and Flefhy 
from the Superior and external Parr of the Ulna, 
next the Radius, and patling obliquely tranfverfe 


over that Bone, is fo inferted to is fuperior Part 


below the Prominence of the Radius, where the 


round Tendon of the Biceps endeth: It helps with 


the Supinator Longus, to move the Radius out- 


wards. 


SUPPEDANEA. See Supplantalza. 
SUPINATOR Radii Longus, is a Mufcle of the 


Radius, which arifeth broad and flefhy from the 
fuperior and external Part of the Os Humerz, three 


Fingers breadth below the Termination of the De/- 


toides, and defcending obliquely inwards, it gra- 


dually leffens it felf, and becomes a flat, broad 
Tendon, which likewife grows narrower till it is 


inferted to the external and inferior Part of the 
Radius near the Carpus, it helps with Supinator 


Brevis, to move the Radius outwatds. 
SUPPLANTALIA, are Plaifters applied to the 
Feet ; thefe for the moft part are made of Leven, 
Muftard, wild Radith, Salr, Soap, Gunpowder, 
ee &c. they are called alfo Suppe- 
4nea, 


SUPPLEMENT of an Ark, in Geometry or Trt- 


gonometry, isthe Number of Degrees that it wants 


of being an entire Semi-circle ; 2s Complement 
fignifies what an Ark wants of being a Qua- 
drant. 

SUPPLICAVIT, is a Writ iffuing out of the 
Chancery, for taking the Surety of Peace againft a 
Man: It is directed tothe Juftices of Peace of the 
County, and the Sheriff, and is grounded upon 
the Statute, Anno 1 E. 3. Cap. 16. which ordains, 


| That certain Perfons in Chancery {hall be affigned 


to take care of the Peace. This Writ was former- 
ly called Breve de minis. 

SUPPORTERS, in Heraldry, ave fome kind of 
Beafts, Birds, &c. which in an Atchievement, are 
drawn ftanding on each fide of, and fupporting 
No one under the 
Degree of a Knight Banneret, can have his Arms 
drawn with Supporters. 

SUPPOSITORY, is an oblong piece of a kind 
of Pafte, of about a Finger’s length, which in fome 
Cafes is put up into the Fundament, to purge the 
Patient; ’tis ufually compounded of Honey; Salt; 
purging Powdets, €9c. Blanchard. 

SUPPURATION. See Abjceffus.- 

SUPRA Spinatus, or Supra Scapulars, isa Mul- 
cle fo called, becaufe it is placed above the Spine 
of the Shoulder-blade: Iv arifeth flefhy from the 
{uperior part of che Bafis Scapule, that is above its 
Spine ; as alfo from the faid Spine and Cofta Sue 
perior-of the Scapula; from thence pafting between 
the Proceffus Coracosdes, and? Anchoreformy , it 
grows leis, and becoming Tendinous, marches 
over the Articulations of the Hyimerus, Jouning its 
Tendons with the Infra-/pinatus, is inferted. to the 
Head of the Of Humeri. The proper Ufe of this 
Mufele, is to lift the Arm upwards towards the 
Occi put. , 

‘SURA, the fame with Os Pe biil Oe pesine es 

SURALIS, is a Branch of the Vena Cruralis, 1 
divides into two Branches, the one External, and 
the other Internal, which is the biggeft ; and.each 


I of thofe Branches divide again into two more - 


This Vein diftributes its Branches upon the Far of 
5 5 A the 


SUR 
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the Leg, and makes with the Branches of the Po- 
plitea, all thofe Plexus of Veins which are confpi- 
cuous on the upper Part of the Foor. 

SURAL Vein, is a Vein which runs down on 
the Calf of the Leg, 

SUR cui in Vita, is a Writ that lies for the 
Heir of thar Woman, whofe Husband has aliena- 
ted her Land in Fee, .and fhe brings not the Writ 
Cui in Vita, for the Recovery of her own Land: 
In this Cafe her Heir may have this Writ againft 
the Tenant after her Deceafe. 


SURD Roots, or Numbers. 


When any Number or Quantity, hath its Root 
propofed to be Extracted, and yet is not a true Fi- 
gurate Number of that kind: That is, if itsSquare 
Root being demanded, it is not a true Square: If 
its Cube Root being required, it felf be not a true 
Cube, &c. Then’ ‘tis impoflible to affign, either in 
whole Numbers or Fractions, any exact Root of 
fuch Number propofed. And whenever this 
happens, ’tis ufual in Mathematicks to mark the 
required Root of {uch Numbers or Quantities, by 
ptefixing before it the proper Mark of Radicality, 
which is 4/ : Thus /: 2 fignifies the Square Root 


of 2, and ie 16. ot of: (3) 16. fignifies;the Cu- 
bick Root of 16: Which Roots, becaufe they are 
impoffible to be expreffed in Numbers exactly (for 
no effable Number, either Integer or Fraction 
multiplied into it felf can ever produce 2 ; or be- 
ing multiplied Cubically can ever produce 16) are 
very properly call’d Surd Roots. 

There is alfo another way of Notation now much 
in Ufe, whereby Roots are expreffed, without the 
Radical Sign, by their Indexes: Thus, as x*. x, 
x, Ge, fignifie the Square, Cube, and 5th Power 


of x; fox*. x*. x*. Ge. fignifie the Square Root, 
Cube Root, €c. of x. The Reafon of which is 
plain enough, for fince 4/ : x is a Geometrical mean 
Proportional between 1. and x. So } is an Arith- 
metical mean Proportional between o and 1. and 
therefore as 2 is the Index of the Square of x, + 
will be the proper Index of its Square Root, &c. 
Obferve alfo, that for Convenience or Brevity- 
fake, Quantities or Numbers which are not Surds, 
are often expreffed in the Form of Surd Roots, 


3 
Thus/:4¥7: ays 27, Gc. fignifie, 2,2 3, 
2 


Be, 

But altho’ thefe Surd Roots (when truly fuch) 
are inexpreffible in Numbers, they are yet capable 
of Arithmetical Operations ({uch as Addition,Sub- 
ftraction, Multiplication, Divifion, &c. which how 
readily to perform the Algebraift ought not to be 
Tgnorant. 

Surds are either Simple, which are expreffed by 
one fingle Term ; or elfe Compound, which are 
formed by the Addition or Subftraction of fimple 
Surds: AS J 25 FV 222725 —o:2 or 
9 —— ‘ 

Wt 7+4:2: Which laft is called, an Univer- 
fal Root : And fignifies the Cubick Root of that 


Number, which is the Refult of adding 7 to the Square 
Root of 2. 


The. Avithmetick of Surds confifts of thefe prin- 


cipal Paris. 


I. To reduce Rational Quantities to the Form of any 
Surd Roots affigned : 


Which is perform’d by Involving the Rational 
Quantity according to the Index of the Power of 


‘the Surd, and then prefixing before it the Radical 


Sign of the Surd propofed. 

Thusto reduce a= ro ro the Form of / : 15. = 
/: 6, you muft {quare 4 = 10; and prefixing the 
Sign, it will ftand thus, : 4 4 = W2 100. 
which is in the Form of the Surd defired. §o al- 


fo if 3. were to be brought to the Form ofvs 12, 
you muft raife 3 up to irs fourth Power, and then 
prefixing the Note of Radicality to it, it will be 


4 t ~ . « © ‘ . ) 
7; 81. or 817, which is in the fame Form with 
4 


Nie b2- Ie 

And this way may a fimple Surd Fraction, wholé 
Radical Sign refers only to one of its Terms, be 
changed into another, which fhall refpect both Nu- 


merator and Denominator. 


Thus, v/ = 2 is re- 
2 3 125, . 
duced to / : a5 and Sy to 4/ 7s White thé 


Radical Sign affects both Numerator and Deno- 
minator alike. ie 


II. To reduce Simple Surds, having different Radicat 
Signs, (which are called Heterpgeneal Surds, ta 
others that may have one common Radical Sign, ob, 
which are Homogeneal, = G 


Divide the Indexes of the Powers of the Surds 
by their greateft common Divifor, and fer the 
Quotients under the Dividends; then multiply 
thofe Indexes crofs-ways by each others Quotients, 
and before the Products,. fer the common Radical 


Sign ./: with its proper Index: Then Involve 


the Powers of the given Roots Alternately, accorde 
ing to the Index of each others Quotient, and be- 
fore thofe Products, prefix the common Radical 
Sign before found, ‘ 


TE Reaaces of Fa e'and y's bb 
2)f:aa ayia bb 
i 


a. 4 
V266 saaaa 


To Rediicé f 2 § and 27 
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SUR SUR . 

if their Numerators are Commenfurable y 
conclude the firft Surd Fractions were rad ey 

Bur if either the Numerators or Denominators 
of rwo Surds, proper Fractions, or mixt Numbers 
in the Form of Fractions (neglecting the Radical - 
Sign) be Powers of that kiad which the Radical 
Sign expreffes, then they will need no Reduction ; 
For if their Numerators or Denominators are Com= 
menfurable, the whole Surd Fractions propofed 
are certainly fo. Thus, if it were enquired whe 


IL. To vedic Surds to the,loweft Terms pofible. 


to 

Divide the Surd by the greateft Square, Cube, 
Biquadrate, €3c, or any other higher Power, which 
you can difcover is contained in it, and will mea- 
fure it without any Remainder, and rhen prefix 
the Root of that Power before the Quotient, or 
Surd fo divided, and this will produce a new 
Curd of the fame Value with the former, but in 
_ more fimple Terms. Thus, / : 16 44 b, by divi- 
ding by 16 44 and prefixing the Root 44, will be 
reduced to this 4 4/ ‘band +/: 12, will be depref- 


3 
fed to 2 VW :3-, Alfo V : ¢J'r, will be brought 


down to b z : er. And this Reduction is of great 
Ufe whenever it can be performed: Bur if no fuch 
Square, Cube, Biquadrate, Gc. can be found for 
a Divifor, then you muft find out all the Divifors 
of the Power of the Surd propos’d ; and then fee 
whether any of them be a Square, Cube, &%c. or 
fach a Power as the Radical Sign denotes; and if 
any fuch can be found, let thar be ufed in the 
fame manner as is above faid, to free the Surd 
Quantity in part from the Radical Sign. Thus, 
if,/ : 288 be propos'd; among its Divifors will be 
found the Squares 4-9. 16. 36,and 144. by which 
if 288 be divided, there will arife the Quotients 
72.32.18. 8. and 2. wherefore inftead of 4/ : 288, 
you may put 2¥/ : 72, OF 3 V232.0r 4 2 18,0r 
6 / : 8. orlaftly: 12 / : 2. and the fame may be 
‘doné€ in Species. 


3 Po ene 
ther V : x and /: es are Commenfurable Surds; 
becaufe 16 and 25 are Squares, or fuch Powers as 
the Radical Sign exprefies Or denotes, omitting the 
Sign ¥ : youneed only compare the Numerators, 

: 50 and V : 723 which being divided by their 
greareft common Divifor, V :2; the Quotients 
will be 5 and 6 (i.e: ¥ 225 and v.: 36) Where~ 
fore the given Surds are Commenturable, and are 


6 ae 

to owe another, as 7 Sie and confequently, by 

the precedent Rule may be expreffed thus, Jy: 
4 


; 6. 
2 and = 22. 


For an Inftance in Species 5 fuppofe that ic weré 
enquired whether VW :27 44 andV¥ i 1244 were 
Commenfurable Surds; Divide each by .the 
greateft common Divifor V3 44: And the Quo- 
tients V :9 and V: 4. that is, 3 and 2, are Ratio- 
nal Numbers; and confequently, the propofed 


IV. To find whether two Surd Roots iven, are Com- 
c : eel Sutds are Commenfurable. 


menfurable or not. 


Thofe are called Commenfurable Surds, which are Multiplication of fimple Surd Roots. 


to one another as Number to Number, as one Ra- 
tional Quantity to another ; Or which are, when 
reduced to their leaft Terms, true Figurate Quan- 
tities of their own kind. 

To difcover therefore, whether they are fuch or 
nor: Ifthe Surdsare of different kinds, (or Hetero- 
geneal Surds as fome call them) they muft firft be 
teduced to one kind, and then divided feverally 
by their greateft common Meafure, for if ther 
there will come out Rational Quotients, the firft 
Surds ate Commenfurable ; but if the Quotients are 
Trrational, or Surd Numbers of Quantities, then 
the propofed Surds are Incommenfurable. 

V. gr. To Examine whether /: 12. and 4/:3. 
are Commenfurable Surds, they being Homoge- 
neal, I divide them {everally by their greateft Com- 
mon Divifor, which is 7 73 5 and the-Quotients 
ate 7:4. and > 1. that is 2 and 1. Wherefore, | 
fince 2 and 1. are Rational Numbers, I fay that} 
J 2izand + :3 are Commenfurable Surds 5 or 
are to one another as 2 to r. which is -very plain ; | 
for no doubt 12, 3:: 48 4 3-and ‘tis plain that as 
Squares are to one another, fo are their Roots 5} 
wherefore 12. 3.a8 / 2 12 7 = 3 thar is, as / : 
‘4. / 3 I. OF as 2 to §. mngi 

Whenever two Surds are divided by one com- 
mon Divifor, (tho’ not the greatelt, sif their Quo- 
tients come out Rational, or are tO one another 
as Number to Number, thofe Surds are certainly 
Commenfurable. 

If FeaGtional Surds were given, not having a apie ; 
common Denominator, they muft firft be reduced ‘multiplied, produces WV ¢ 531441. 


to their {malleft commory Denominator, and then | wes tt. Wher 


if the Surds propofed be of the fame kind, Mul- 
tiply them one by another, and prefix the common 
Radical Sign ro the Product ; but if the Surds.are, 
Heterogeneal, or of different kinds, they muft be 
reduced firft (according to Rule 2.) to Surds, ha- 

ving the fame radical Sign. 


Thus to multiply V2 7 by V : 8. the Produ&t 
will be /: 56. 


For fince in all Multiplication, as 1. is to one 
Fa@tof, fo is the other to the Product ; therefore 
here v: nVigi:V: 87:56. Butif 4 Terms 
are Proportionable, their Squares will be fo too 5 
wherefore 1.7.:: 8. 56. that is, 56 is the true 
Square of W:56and 4/ 756. the true Root of 
7x8 = 56 


Other Examples. 


“ . , ; y : 3 2 Emel 

I. If V : 8 were to be multiplied. into V+ 4«be= 

caufe they are not Homogeneal Surds, they muft 

|be reduced to fuch by Rw/e 2- and then they. will 
me 6 mie eas 

fland thus, V = 512 V: 15 which being multiplied 

into each other, and the common Radical Sign 


: 6 re 3 nwt? 
| prefix'd, will make vs 81935 and thus the v/ eT 
multiplied by V :9- when reduced, and rightly, 

6 ; MM ¥ 


SUR 


Il. When a Surd is to be multiplied by a Ratio- 
nal Quantity, that Rational Quantity ought fir 
to be reduced to a Surd of like Nature with the 
true Surd. But ‘tis oftentimes convenient only to 
connec them together, by prefixing the Rational 
Quantity to the Left-hand of the Surd. As fup- 
pofe V 27 were to be multiplied by 6, the Produtt 
may commodioufly be expreffed thus, 6 v : 27, 


and {fo if v/ : 9 were to be multiplied by 10, it will 


4. 
ftand thus, 19 ¥: 9e 


Ill. And when two Rational Quantities are 
thus prefix’d to two Surds of the fame kind, you 
may find the Product of them, by multiplying the 
Rational Part by the Rational, and theSurd Part 
by the Surd,then thofe joyned together, will be the 


3 . . 
Produ& required. Thus, 6 V : 7 multiplied by 5 
3 3 
WV +3 produces 30 V : 21. 


felf, or Involved, according to the Index of its pro- 
per Power, you need only caft away the Radical 
Sign, and then the Quantity, or Number remain- 
ing, is always the Square, Cube, or other Power 
required ; and will always be Rational. 

Thus the Square of W: 11, is 11. 


. 3 : 

The Cube of 4/ : 30, is 30. 

Alfo2 /:3 multiplied by 8 V7 :3= 48. and 
37:5 multiplied by 2 7: 5 = 30. 


V. And if the Index of the’Power be any even 
compound Number greater than two, and ‘tis re- 
quired to {quare fuch a Surd:: There need only a 
Radical Sign, whofe Index is half the former, be 
prefix’d to the Quantity, inftead of the former 
Compound one, and it is done. 


4 

V. gr. Suppofe you would Square this Surd, V : 
125 becaufe the Index 4, is compounded of 2 and 
23; V+ 12.is the true Ptoduct, or the true Square 

6 
of the Surd Root W/ : 12, fo alfo the Square of V : 10, 
is / S70, 

The Reafon of which, is plain: For fuppofe the 
4 
2:16 = 2 were to be fquared; its Square in 
Surds will be expreffed thus, V: 16 = 4. 

But when a fimple Surd Quantiry, whofe Radi- 
¢al Sign hath for its Index fome Ternary Number 
greater than 3, as 6,9, Jc. And ‘tis required to 
trae. this Surd Cubically. Then only prefix 
before the Quantity a Radical Sign, with an Index, 
which is one third of the former, and ‘tis done. 


6 
Thus, if V : 64, were to be Cubed, it will be. 


2 

v +64, and the Cube of 512, ish 2512, €e. 
alfo the Biquadrate of V : 5. is 25 (as being the 
Square'of the Square of ¥ : 5.) and the Cube of 


6 
7 : 81; will be V : 81 org: 

¥n ‘the general, to Square, Cube, &c. any Surd 
Root, is only to Square or Cube the Power, re- 
tainitig the fame Note of Radicality ; bur’tis be- 
ter where it can be done, to take one half, $ Part, 
€&c. of the Exponent of the Root, as is above 
fhewn in the laft particular Rules. 

On the contraty,if you would extract the Square, 


SUR 
Cube, or other Root of any Surd, you muft double 
or triple,@&c, the Exponent of the Radicality. Thus 


4 

the Square Root of V:16 isV: 16. the Square 
3 6 

Root of W : 27 is V : 27, &e, 


Divifion of imple Surd Roots, 


I. If the Surds are Similar, Homogeneal, or of 
the {ame kind, divide one Number, or Quantity, 
by another, and prefix the common Radical Sign 
to the Quotient : Bur if they are Hererogeneal, or 
not of the fame kind, they muft be reduced before 
they can be divided. 

Thus, ¥:9) WV: 576 (Vv: 64=8. And 
4, 4 4 
23 (7235 (V 57. 

The Demonftration of which General Rule, is 
the fame as that in Multiplication; for from the 
Nature of Divifion, the Divifor isto Unity :: as 
the Dividend to the Quotient. Therefore in our 
firit Inftance, / 29.24 2:4: $76.9: 64. but 


jas thefe Roots are, fo will their Squares be: 
IV. Ifany Scd Root be to be multiplied into it thet. Nur 


That is, 9. 1:: 576. 64. and that rhefe Numbers 
are truly Proportional, is apparent ; becaufe che 
Rectangles of the Extremes and Means are equal: 
Wherefore, f 29.7 2122725764: 64. and 
confequently 64 is the true Quotient. 


II, If any Rational Quantity to be divided by 
its Square Root, the Square Root will be the Quo- 
tient: For if 6 be divided by /: a b, the Quo- 
tient muft be y : 4 6: Andif 50 be divided by 4/: 
50, the Quotient will alfobe,/: 50. Alfo if any 
Rational Quantity be to be divided by a Surd,that 
Rational Quantity muft firft be reduced to the 
Form of a Surd, by Rule 1, ; 


II]. When a Surd Root having a Rational Quan- 
tity prefix'd before it, is to be divided by the Surd 
Partof it, the Quotient will be the Rational Quan- 
tity. Thus, if 5 4/ : 9, be to be divided by 4/ : 9, 
the Quotient muft be'5 : As if 5 4/: 9 had been 
divided by 5, the Quotient would be v/ : 9. 


IV. When the Dividend and Divifor are the 
Products of two Rational Quantities multiplied 
feverally into one Common Surd ; or when they 
are Rational Quantities prefix’d before one com- 
mon Surd; then divide the Rational Part of the 
Dividend, by the Rational Part of the Divifor, 
and what refults, is the true Quotient, 


Thus, if. 8 4/: 5 be divided by 24/: 5, the 
3 
Quotient will be 4, and if 8 /:.7, be divided by 
ae) : 7, the Quotient will be only 2. 


V. But when the Dividend and Divifor are two 
Rational Quantities, or Numbers prefix’d to rwo 
unequal Surds ; then you muft divide, not only 
as before, the Rational Part of the Dividend by 
that of the Divifor, but alfo the Surd Part ; and 
thofe two Quorients connected together, fo as the 
Rational Part ftand on the Left-hand, are the true 
Quotient foughr, 

Thus, if 4 4/ : 15 were to be divided by 3 4/: 5; 
the Quotient will be 24/: 3 (=4/: 12.) and if 
4 7 : 12, were to be divided by 3 o/ : 2, the Quo- 


tient will be ey ° 6. 


Addition 


SUR 


SUR 


Addition and Subftradion of Surd Roots, 


TY. ‘When two or more Simple and Equal Surds 
are to be added, multiply one of them by the 
Number of them all, and the Product is the Sum 
required. 

Thus, The Sum of /: 5, and «/: 5, is the 
a: 203 becaufe / : 5 multiplied by 2, the 
Number of the Surds, that is by ./ : 4, gives / : 


20 their Sum. Alfo. the Sum of J27 + vie oe 
ey : 73 becaufe the Surds are 3 in Number, is 
J : 189; becaufe ve 7 multiplied by 3 (4. e.) the 
ap of 27 makes +/ : 189. 


Il. But if Unequal Simple Surds of the fame 
kind are to be added,rogether, or if one to be fub- 
ftracted from the other, you muft firft try whether 
they areCommenfurable ; and if they be, that is, 
if when they have been divided by their greateft 
common Divifor, their Quotients are Rational 
Quantities, then you muft multiply the Sum of 
thofe Rational Quantities by the faid Common 
Divifor, and the Product will be the Sum of the 
Surds propofed: Or if the Difference of thofe Ra- 
tional Quotients be multiplied by the Common 
Divifor, then the Product will be the Difference of 
the given Surds, when the lefs is taken from the 
greater. 

Thus, if the Sum or Difference of thefe two 
Surds, 4/ 250, and »/ : 8, were required ; becaufe 
they are unequal , I try firft, Whether they are 
Commenfurable or not, by dividing each by the 
greareft common Divifor «/ : 2. And the Quotients 
ares/ 225 and 4/: 4; that is 5 and2, which are 
Rational Numbers ; and therefore the Surds are 
Commenfurable : Then their Sum 7, of their Dif- 
ference 3, multiplied by the common Divifor /: 2, 
produces 7 4/: 2 for the Sum, and 3 »/ : 2 for the 
Difference of the Surds required. 


IJ. If the Commenfurable Surds propofed, had 
been Fractions, or Mixt Numbers, reduced to the 
Form of Fractions ; they muft (if they have not 
one) be reduced toa common Denominator in the 
leaft Terms; and then to find out the Rational 
Quotients, you need only divide theetwo New 
Numerators, by their greateft common Divifor ; 
and then you muft go on as aboye, in Integral 
Surds. 


2 
Thus, ¥ the Sum and Difference of 4/ : a and 


af: sy were required : When reduced to a com- 
72 5° 

gfidis/.< = 
75 a, 75 


and thefe divided by their greateft common Divi- 


mon Denominator, they will be 4/ ¢ 


2 36.5 4 25 
for : 4/ : — the Quotes are «/ : — and 4/ : = or 
af 75 v 75 v 75 


2 2 2 
6 4/:—, and : —, whofe Sum 1 : _ 
ff 55730 57 aa ofe Sum is / at 


and their Difference 3 / : a4 


IV. if the Simple Surds given to’be added, ot 
{ubftracted, are Decenbibeahetable then sh 
only (generally {peaking) be added or fubitracted 
by the Signs + aad —: For neither Sum nor Dif- 
ference can be expreffed by any fingle Roor. And 
from this Addition or Subftraction of fimpleSurds 
only by the Signs, arifes what they calla Surd Bi- 
nomial, or Refidual Root: 

Thus, f :6-+4/:7, isa Binomial Surd, and 
V¥:7—¥V 2:6 isa Refidual Surd.. 

But from Prop. 4. and 7 of Euclid’s fecond Book ; 
there arifesa Rule which helps us to find the Sum 
or Difference of Incommenfurable Square Roots: 
Which is this. : 


To or from the Sum of the Squares of the given 
Surd Roots, add, or fubftratt, their double Re&i- 
angle, and the Square Root of the Sum, or Re- 
mainder , % the Sum or Difference fought, 
(e. gr.) 


To find the Sum and Difference of / ¢ 14, and 
v7 : 12, their Squares being 14 and 12, their Sum 
will be 26, and the Double Rettangle of /: 14, 
INtO 4/ $12, is 2o/ 2 168. Wherefore 
V2 26+ 24/: 168 isthe Et b res 
quired; iy 


Of Compound Surds. 


The Arithmetick of Compound Surds, depends 
on the Rules above given about Simple Surds, and 
on the true Knowledge of the Signs -+ and — in 
Algebraick Addition, Subftraction, Multiplication, 
and Divifion; only fome particular Directions may, 
be given as to Binomials and Refiduals: As, 


I. If any Binomial be to be rhultiplied by its 
correfponding Refidual, the Difference of their 
Squares is the true Product ; and therefore will 
come out a Rational Quantity, as if  : 4-4 ¢ 
be multiplied by  : 4— ¢, the Product will be 
a Rational Quantity, viz. aa— ee 


Il, Involution in Binomials and Refiduals, is beft 
and mofteafily performed by a Table of Powers: 
As becaufe we fee that aa+2ae-e=2 
a +e, Wemay conclude, That to fquare any 
Binomial whatfoever, you need only add the dou- 
ble Rectangle of the Parts, to the Sum of the 


| Squares of thofe Parts ; or take the double Rect- 


angle from that Sum, if it be a Refidual. 


II. For Divifion in Compound Surds, ‘tis conve 
nient, if not neceffary, to reduce them firft tofome 
better, and when it can be done, to 2 Rational 
Form. And, - 

(x.) If a Binomial, confifting of rwo fimple 
Square Roots, or of one Square Root, and a Rati- 
onal Quantity, be multiplied by its correfponding 
Refidual, the Product will always be a Rational 
Quantity. y 

(2.) Ifa Binomial, confifting of two Biquadra- 
tick Simple Roots, or of one fuch, and a Rational 
Quantity ; if this be multiplied by its correfpond- 
ing Refidual, the Product will be a Refidual con- 


fifting of either two Square Roots, or elfe of one 
_ Square 


To eee SUR 


a OEE f.. oL . 
Square Root a Rational Quantity ; which Refidual | de bono geftu may be broken by the Number of a 
being multiplied, as is before faid, by its Binomial, | Man’s Company, or by his or their Weapon and 
it produces a Rational Quantity. Hardnefs. > Be 

(3.) Ifa Trinomial, having three fimple Square} SURFACE, (the fame with Superficies) is the 
Roots, be multiplied by it felf, with one of the | bare outfide of any Body ; and confidered by it 
Signs changed ; the Product will be either a Bino- 
mial, or Refidual, which being multiplied by its 
correfpondent Refidual, or Binomial, will give in 
the Product, a Quantity entirely Rational. 


only, without Thicknefs. 

There are Plame Surfaces, and there are Crooked 
or Curved ones. 

A Plane Surface or Superficies, is made by the 
Motion of a Right Line always keeping in the fame 
Plane. 


IV. Ifa Binomial or Refidual, confifting of two 
Simple Cubick or Biquadratick Roots, Sc. or of 
one Cubick or Biquadratick Root, @c. anda Ra- 
tional Quantity is propofed for a Divifor ; find 
fo many continual Proportionals in the Proportion 
of the Parts of the Binomial or Refidual propofed, 
as there be Unites in the Index of the Radical 
Sign, and fuch whofe Radical Sign may be the 
(ame with that of the Parts of the Binomial or Re- 
fidual ; but conjoyned in the Binomial by +, and 
in the Proportionals by +- and — alternately ; or 
contrarily, in the Proportionals by +, and inthe 
Refidual by + and — ; the Product of the faid 
Proportionals fo connexed, multiplied into the Bi- 
nomial or Refidual, will be a Quantity entirely 
Rational. After the fame manner may a Binomial 
or Refidual, having 5 or 6, &ec, for the Index of 
a common Radical Sign of the Roots, be reduced 


Thus, if the Line AB bé conceived to move 
(with a Motion parallel to it felf in its firft fituation) 


felf, is Quantity extended in Length and Breadth 


to a Quantity entirely Rational. 


And Note, That when the Roots are of Diffe- 


rent Kinds,they muft firft be reduced to a common 
Radical Sign. 


Signs; butif the Divifor be a Binomial, Trinomi- 
al, or Quadrinomial, &%c. of fuch Kind as before 


is fpecified, reduce that given Divifor to a new. 


Divifor thar may be a Simple Rational Quantity. 
Reduce alfo the given Dividend to a new Divi- 
dend, by multiplying the former by the Quantities 
that were Multiplicators, in reducing the given 
Divifor to a Rational Quantity ; then divide the 
new Dividend by the new Divifor : But when the 
Divifor cannot be reduced to a Simple Rational 
Quantity, fer the Dividend asa Numerator, over 
the Divifor as a Denominator. 


Thus, 12 + / : 63 divided by 3, the Quotient 
is4+- 4/273 and 8—#/: 12 divided by 2, 
the Quotient is4— /:33 /: 21+-¥v: 15 
divided by V :3, the Quotient is Vig tA: 
53V¥ : 56+ NV: 24 divided by v : 6, the 


' : Fes 3 
Quotient is V: 9 2 + 2: and 4/: 28 — A/*1, 


it 3 3 

14 divided by »/: 7, the Quotient is V2 4 
53 

lA) ioe 


SURETY of the Peace, (fo called, becaufé the 
Party that was in feat, is thereby fecured) is an 


acknowledging of a Bond to the Prince taken by | 


a competent Judge of Record, for the Keeping of 
the Peace. This Peace may a Fuftice of the Peace 
command, either as a Minifter, when he is com- 
manded. thereto by a higher Authority ; or as a 
Judge, when he doth it of his own Power, derived 


from his\Commiilion. | Surety of the good adhering, |. 


differs from this, That whereas the Peace is not 
broken without an Afftay,or fuch like; the Surety 


in the fame Plane downward, and at laft to ftop 
in the Pofition E EF, it will defcribe the Plane Fi- 
gure or Surface A B F E, which is called a Paral- 
lelogram: As alfo the Iwo Plane Figures or Surfa- 


-ces ABF and A E F, which are called Triangles. 


V. If the Divifor bea Simple Quantity, divide 
each Part of the Dividend by the Divifor, and} 
connect thofe particular Products together by their } 


E 


- Alfo,if the Right Line CA having one end as 
A fix’d as ona Center, be moved quite round in 
the fame Plane, till the Point C come toC again 5 


this Line will by its Motion defcribe a Plane Fi-. 


gure ot Surface, which is called a Circle, asCEBA. 


Curved Surfaces, are Convex above of without, 
and Concave below or within ; You may conceive 
them like the Til/# of a Boat or Waggon ; And fuch 
Surfaces may be generated either by the Motion 
of a Right Line on a Curve, or a Curve Line on 
a Right one, v. gr. In the Figure. ; 


SUR 


aaagee® 
ae 
Foseapanareneae 


apecase 
gaaneae + Le 
gee ponies 


pancee® 
Bh 
Jrsanansnreccne! 


Let the Curve Line 444 C réprefent the Hoop 
keeping up the Cloth of a Waggon or Boat ; an 
let the Line A B reprefent the Gunnel or the upper 
Edge of the Boat’s-fide, or the upper Rail of the 
Waggon. ’Tis plain that if you conceive either 
the Right Line A B to move up along the Hoop 


A aCtill iccome to the Top, and then down a-. 


gain on the other fide till it come to the Bottom, it 
will by its Motion defcribe the Figure of the Tilt 
orcurved Surface Abb C aa A. And the very fame 
Figure would be produced by the Motion of one 
of the Hoops or crooked Line A.a C, carried (in a 
Pofition parallel co it felf) along the Edges of the 
Boat or Waggon. wi 

. SURGE, the Sailors call a Wave or Billow of 
the Sea a Surge ; alfo when they are Heaving at 
the Capftan, if the Cable happen to flip back a lit- 


- tle they fay the Cable Surges. 


SURMOUNTED. | The .He- 
@ ralds term for Bearing of one Ordi- 
nary upon another. A Pilé fur- 
\ mounted of a Chevron. 


SURPLUSAGE, in common Law, fignifies a 
Superfluity or Addition more than needeth,which 
heres is the,caufe that a Writ abateth. It is 
fometimes alfo applied to matter of Account, and 
denotes a greater Disburfement than the Charge 
of the Accountant amounteth uuto. 

SURREJOYNDER; is a fecorid Defence of 


the Plaintiff's Action, oppofite to the Defendant's } 


Rejoynder. 


‘SURRE-BUTTER, is a fecond Rebutter, or af 


ebutting more than once. 


~ SURRENDER, is an Inftrument in Writing, | 


teftifying with apr Words, That the particular 
Tenant of Lands or Tenements for Life or Years, 
doth fufficiently confent and agree, That he which 
has the next or immediate Remainder orReverfion 
thereof, fhall alfo have the prefent Eftate of the 
fame in Poffeffion, and that he yields and gives up 
the fame unto him ; for every Surrender ought 
forthwith to give Poffeffion of the things furren- 
dred. There may be alfo a Surrender without 
‘Writing ; and therefore there is {aid to be a Sur- 
vender in Deed, ahd a Surrender in Law: © Sur- 
render in Deed, is that which is really and fenfibly 
performed : A Surrender in Law, is Intendment of 
‘Law by way of Confequent, and not Actual. As 
if a Man have a Leafe of a Farm, and during the 
Term he accept of a new Leafe ; this Act is in 
Law a Surrender of the former: There is alfoa 


Cuftomary Surrender of the Copy hold Land, as may 
be feen in Cooke fup. Littleton, Sect. 74. | - , 

SURROGATE, fignifies one that is fubftituted 
or appointed in the room of another, mof com- 
eats of a Bithop, or of a Bithop’s Chancel- 
or. 

SURSOLID-Place. See Place-folid. 

SURSOLID.- Problem, in Mathematicks, is that 
which cannot be refolved, but by Curves of a high- 
er Naturethan a Conick-Section, v. gr. In order to 
defcribe a Regular Endecagon, or Figure-of eleven 
Sides in a Circle, ’tis-required to deferibe an Ifo- 
{celes Triangle on a Right Line given, whofe An- 
gles at the Bafe fhall be Quintuple to that at the 
Vertex, which may-eafily be done by the Inter- 
fection of a Quadratrix, or any other Curve of the 


qd |fecond Gender, as they are called by fome. 


SURVEYING of Land, or Planometria, is the 
Art of Meafuring all manner of Plain Figures, in 
order. to know their fuperficial Content ; which 
how to do Geometrically, I have fhewed all along 
under the particular Name of each Plane Figure. 
But how to bring this to Practice, fo as to Mea- 
fure the Area’s of Real Lands, Fields, Grounds; 
&e, by the help of proper Inftruments, is what 


rwe ufually call Surveying ; and this is what is de- 


fign’d to be taughr under this Word. The Sur- 
veyor being furnifhed with a good Inftrument to 
take Angles, as a well made Theodolite, or entire 
Brafs Circle, with a well graduated Limb, and 
Telefcope Sights, as alfo with a well divided Pole- 
Chain, an Off-{er Rod, Station-Staves, ce. He 
may proceed after thefe or fyth like Methods, 
which a little Practice will familiarize to him.“ 


1. To take the Plot of a Field at one Station é7 
any Place thereof, from whence you may fee all the 
Angles. 


Suppofe ABC DE F to-be a Field, of which 
you are to take the Plot : Having fet your Inftru- 
ment in any convenient Place thereof, as ar © 5 
and let Marks or Station-ftaves with Paper be fer, 
up in every Angle: ‘Fhen fer your Inttrument fo 
thatthe Needle hang directly over the Meridian- 


| Line of the Cord, and there {crew faft the Inftru- 


ment, 


Then dired& your Sights to A, and you will find 
the Index cutting 36° 45’, which note down in 
your Freld-Book in the fecond Column thereof, and 
meafure the Diftance from © to A, containing 

ee, fuppofe 


ee a ao oe ee nr a ew 


o U-R 


= IS) Re 


eae ep a a i 


fuppofe 8 Chains and 10 Links, which fet down 

alfo in the third Column of your Field-Book. — 
Then direc your Sights to B, the Index cutting 

99 Deg. 15 Min. and the Diftance from © to B, 


is 8 Chains and 75 Links, both which fet down in | 


your Féeld-Book, as before. 

Do the like for the reft’ of the Angles from © to 
C, D,E, and F, and fet them down, as you ob- 
ferve them with their Diftances meafured from 
the Station, as you fee done in this following Ta- 
ble, which is a Copy of the Fie/d-Book, and will 
fhew you the Method how to Note down your 
Obfervations. 


“7 D._My Ch. Lin. 


A| 36 45| 8 Io 
By} 99 15} 8 75 
Cj} 163 15] 10 65 
Dj 212 oo} 8 53 
E | 287 15} 8 15). 
F I 342 00] 9 55 


Having thus finifhed your Work in the Fie/d, 
the next Bufinefs muft be to Protraé the fame ; 
that is, to lay down a Plot thereof upon Paper or 
Parchment, which is done thus. 

Draw a Lineas NS, reprefenting the Meridian- 
Line ; then in part of that Line, as at © make a 
Point, reprefenting your Place of ftanding in the 
Field ; upon this Point place the Center of your 
Protraéor, fo that the Diameter thereof may be 
diretly upon the Line NS. 

Then againft 36° 45’ on the Limb of the Pro- 
tre&or, fet a Point reprefenting the Degrees of 
your firft obferved Angle, and let rhe fame be done 
with the fecond and third Obfervations. 

To prick off the 4th, vz. 212. the Protrador 
muft be rurned downwards, becaufe the Degrees 
are greater than a Semicircle. Then proceed to 
protraé the reft of the Angles. 

Then takeaway the Protraéor, and laying a Ru- 
Yer to the Sration-point ©, draw obfcure Lines 
from thence to thofe Points, on which Lines fet 
their refpective Meafures from your Scale ; as 8 
Chains 10 Links from © to A, and 8 Chains 75 
Links from © toB, and fo of the reft, as you have 
them down in your Field-Book. 


Then connect thefe Points by the Lines AB, BC, | 
CD, DE, EF, and FA, fo fhall you have the} 


trne Figure of the Field. 


Ler ABCDEFG be the Field, and F the 


Angle, at which you Would take your Obferva- 


tions. 


Having placed your Inftrument at F, turn it 
about (the North-Point of the Card from you) 
till chroma the Sights you efpy the Mark at G ; 
then faften the Inftrument, and move the Index 
till you fee the Mark at A, the Deg. cut on the 
Limb being 20 ; then move it till you fee B, where 
it cuts 40 Degrees: Do the fame at C, and there 
it cuts 60 Degrees ; likewife at D 77 Degr. and 
at EB roo Degr. All thefe Angles note down in 
your Field-Book; next with the Chain, meafure 
all the Lines running from the Station, as from F 
to G 14 Chains, 60 Links, and from F to A. 18 Ch, 
20 Links, and fo-of the reft; as you fee them in 
this Table. 


[ Ang, |_D._M.|Cb. Lin| 
oo Oo 14 6c 
20 00 18 20 
40, 00,. 16° 80 
60° OO} 23. +20 
a, 


too 


[puomEe 


To protracé thee Obfervations. 


Draw a Line A pleafure as. GF, upon which 


But this way obliges you to mare Meafuring | Jay the Diameter of your Protraéor, with the Cen- 
with the Chain than is needful, and'therefore is} tet in F; then make Marks at every Angle round 
not fo good for Practice in moft Cafés as another I | the Protraéor, as you find them in your Feeld-Book, 
fall by and by fhew you; only it hath this Ad-} 2%. againft 20,. 40, 60, 77, 100 ; which done, 
vantage, That you may foon know whether you take away the ProtraGor, and draw Lines F A, 
have taken your “Angles truly ; forall about the| F B, FC, FD, and FE, through each of thefe 
Point © = 36° Marks ; on which Lines fet off the Diftances by, 

‘a Scale, as you find them in your Fie/d-Book; and 

2. To take the Plotof a Field at one Station, in any | where the End of thofe Diftances fall, let there be 

Angle thereof, from whence the other Angles may | Lines drawn to connect them, asG.A, AB, BC, 

be feem ty CD, DE, EF, and FG, and you.have your, 
‘Field compleat. , 


‘ Notes That you may.as well take the Plor of a 
Field at one Station, ftanding on amy Side 
_ thereof, as in.an Angle. 


3. To take the Plot of a Field at two Stations, when 
the Field # fo Irregular, that from ene Station 
you cannot fee all the Angles. : L 

er 


SUR 


SUR 


Le CDEFGHIKEMN Obethe Feeld, 
in which from no one Place thereof allthe Angles 
may be feen. Therefore chufe two Places for 
your Stations, as A and B. 


Set your Inftrument at A, and look through the 
Sights towards your 2d Station B, and then fix 
your Inftrument. And, as before taught, with 
the Index take all the gles at that end of the 
Field, aa CDEF GHIK, and meafure the Di- 


ftance between your Inftrument and each Angle, } 


as alfo the Diftance between the two Stations. 
Then remove your Inftrument to the fecond 
Station B, and having made it faft, fo as through 
the Back.Sights you may fee the firft Station A: 
Take thar Angles at the end of the Field, as NO 
CK L M,and meafure their Diftances, as before : 
All which being done, your Fée/d-Book will ftand 


thus, 


Firft Station: 


The Diftance between thé wo Stations A and B 
is 31, Ch, 60 Lin, 


Second Station! 


Ang.|D. M./Ch. Lin 
N 3 399 4 20 
O 1II oo 7 00 
C | 145 cof 15 60 
K | 205 oof 8 40 
L. | 220 oc] 15 00 
M ! 274 oo] ¥E 20 


To Protraé this, draw a Right Line at adven- 

ture, as P A BB, whereon fet from your Scale 
31 €h.and 60 Links (the Diftance between the two 
Stations) making Marks with the; Compaffes, as 
A and B for your firft and fecond Station. 
_. Lay the Protraéor to A, the North-end of thé 
Diameter being towards B, and mark out the feve- 
tal; Angles obferved at your firft Station, draw 
Lines, and fet offthe Diftances meafured.. | 

Do the fame at B, the fecond Station ; and when 
you have marked out all the Diftances between 
thofe Marks, draw the Bound-lines. | 


Note, If a Field be very irregular, you may af- 
ter the fame manner make 3, 4, or. 5 Sta- 
tions, if you pleafe: Tho’ ’tis much better 
‘to go round fuch a Field, and meafure the 
Bounding-Lines. 


4. To take the Plot of a Field at one Station, in an 
Angle (fo that from that Angle you may fee all the 
other Angles) by Meafuring round about the faid 
Field. i 


Suppofe ABCDE the Field; and A the An? 
gle appointed for the Station. 


Place your Inftrument in A, and rurn it round 
till yon fee (through the fixed Sights) the Mark at 
B ; then {crew it faft, and turn the Index to C, 
obferving what Degrees are there cut onthe Limb, 
which fuppofe to be 68 Degrees ; turn it further; 


N 
ty, 
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NS 


if 
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till you fee D, and Note down the Degrees theré 
cut, vz: 76 Degrees ; do the like at E, and the 
Index will cur 124 Degrees: This done, meafure 
round the Field, Noting down the Length of the 


Side-Lines berween Angle and Angle. 
Aye'sg 5 B Then 


Pe ee ER Cn 


SUR 


SUR 


Then your Field-Book ws ftand thus. 


Lines |Ch. Lin. 


AB] 14 020° 
BBipke gc? 
CDi Ia °° 
DE|14 4° 
EA‘) 4) 85 


To Protract which, draw the Line A B as you 


pleafe, and applying the Center of the Protractor . 


to A, (the Diameter lying upon the Line AB) 
prick off the Angles, and make Marks, through 
which draw Lines AC, A D, and A E, in which 
you may find the Points C, D, E, by the Meafures 
taken, as you have them in your Field-Book, and 
taken of a Scale ; then draw the Bounding-Lines, 
and you have done. 


5. To take the Plot of 4 Park Wood, @ very great 
Common, or 2 large Champian Field, by going 
round about the fame, and making Obfervations at 
every Angle thereof. 


Let ABCDEFG bea large Field or Wood, 
through which you cannot fee to take the Angles, 
but muft be forced to go round the fame. 


ae 
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’ Place your Inftrument at the Angle A, and lay 
the Index on the Diameter thereof, moving the 
whole Inftrument about, till through the Sights 
you fee the fecond Angle at B, and there fix it: 


‘Then turn the Index about backwardstill you fee } 


the Angle at G, the Index cutting 97 Degrees, 
which is the Quantity of the Angle GAB; Mea- 


fure the Line AB, it contains 12 Chains, 5 Links, 


which fer down in your Field-Book, 

Then remove your Inftrument to B, the Index 
lying upon the Diameter, turn it about till you 
fee the Angle at C, and there faften it ; and turn 
the Index backwards till you fee the Angle at A; 
then fer down the Degrees cut on the Limb, and 
_ the Meafure of the Line B C in your Field-Book. 

Remove to C, D, F, and G, making your Ob- 
fervations after the fame manner; and meafuring 
the Length of every Line, they'll ftand thus in 
the Field-Book, 


D. MJCh. Lin. 
A.\-99.:00] 12.5 
B 120 305 4 AS 
C 132 oo} 8 85 
D125 oof 13 4 
Etat 30) 7 79 
E| 80 col 5 671 
G227 col 7 87 


The manner of Protraéing this, is nearly the 
fame as before. 


How to difcover whether the Angles made at their fe- 
veral Stations, be truly taken or not. | 


R Url &. 


Multiply 180 Deg. by a Number lefs by 2 than 
the Number of Sides or Angles in your Plot, the 
Product fhall be equal to the Sum of all the Angles 
obferved, if you have wrought true, otherwife 
not. 

Thus, there were feven Angles or Sides in the 
laft Plot, therefore I multiply 180 by 5, the Pro- 
dug is 900, which is equal to all the Angles rec- 
koned in the infide of the Plot: For the outward 
Angles are not included in the Rule. 


6. To meafure parallel to a Hedge (when you cannot 
go clofe along the Hedge it felf) and alfo in fuch 
a cafe, how to take your Angles. 


Suppofe A B C tobe a Field, and for the Bufhes 
you cannot come nigher than © to plant your In- 
ftrument. 


Ae c 
és 


Then fet up Marks, and with your Off-fet Rod 
or Chain, if the Diftance be large, take the Di- 
{tance between the Inftrument ©, and the Hedge 
AB; which Diftance fer off again nigh B, and fer 
up Marks at D : Likewife take the Diftance be- 
tween © and the Hedge A C, and accordingly fet 
up Marks at E. Thentakethe Angle DOE, which 
will be the fame asthe Angle BAC: Do thus for 
the reft of the Angles. But when the Lines are 
meafured, they muft be meafured of the fame 
Length with the outfide Lines, as the Line © D, 
meafured from g tof, 


7. To 


, 


SUR 


SUR 


7. To take che Plot of a Field or Wood, by obferving 
near every Angle, and meafuring the Diftance be- 
tween the Marks of Obfervation, by taking in 
every Line, two Off-fets to the Hedge. 


Suppofe ABCD to be a Wood or a Field to 
be thus meafured. 


Ly 4 
é Br Of ecae cee c ta eecenes wh es, 
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Let Marks be fer up in every Angle, not regard- 
ing the Diftance from the Hedges, {o much as the 

. Convenience for planting the Inftrument,fo as you 
may fee from one Mark to.another, Then begin- 


ning at @1, take the Quantity of that Angle, and | 


meafure the Diftance 1, 2. But before you begin 
ro meafure the Line, take the Off-fet to the Hedge, 


viz. the Diftance © e; and in taking of it, you} 


muft make that Line © ¢ perpendicular to 1,2, by 


directing the Diameter of your Inftrument towards } 


_ 2, and turning the Index tillir lie upon 90 Degrees, 
which then will point to what place of the Hedge 

. to meafure to, ase: Then ferthe Meafure of the 
Line © ¢ in, your Field-Book under Title Off-fet. 
So likewife when you come to 2, meafure the Line 

' 2, 3, and the Off-fets 2 g, 34: Do the like by all 
the reft of the Lines and Angles in the Field, how 
many foever they be.” 

->. And when you come to lay this down upon Pa- 
per; firft (as before directed) protract the Figure 
I, 2, 3, 4. Thatdone, fet off your Off-/ets, as you 
find them in your Fie/d-Book, viz. © e, and @ f 

- perpendicular to the Line 1,2; alfo@ gand Oh 
perpendicular tothe Line 2, 3 ; making Marks at 
ef, 2, h, &c. through which draw Lines, which 
fhall interfect each other at the true Angles, and 
defcribe rhe true Bound-Lines of the Field or 
Wood. And then if many intermediate Off-fets 
between Angle and Angle be taken, when necef 
fary, is the very beft and moft expeditious Method 
of Surveying. 

In working after this manner, obferve, 

1. If the Wood be fo thick, that you cannot 
wotk within ir, you may then perform the fame 
thing by going on the outfide round the Wood. 

2. If the Diftances are fo far, that you cannot 
fee from Angle to Angle, caufe your Affiftant to fer 
up a Mark fo far from you as you canconvenient- 
ly fee it, as atm; meafure the Diftance @ z, and 
take the Off-fets from n to the Hedge ; and pro- 
ceed on the Line till you come to an Angle. 


8. The common Way ufed by Surveyors for taking the 
Plot of a Field by a Chain only. 


Suppofe ABCDE F to be the Field, whole 
Plor is required. ; 


ALY 


1, Mea{ure round ‘He Field, and note down in 
your Freld-Book every Side thereof: 


2. Reduce your Field into Triangles, by thé 
Diagonals AC, AD, AE, which meafure and 
fet down in your Field-Book ;:as fuppofe them to 
ftand thus, ' 


A Bi 50 

a BC 23 37 
AC ; CDy9 30. 

Diagonals. otk Dae an Sides )|D Epo 00 
A Bl F299 06 

pase da A F Alt sol 


To Plot which, drawa Line at Pleafure, as A C, 
whereon fet off 33 Ch. 70 Links ;*then with the 
Meafures of the Sides A B, CB, compleat the Tri- 
angle ABC. " aio 

Alfo, with the Meafures of the Diagonal “A D, 
and the Side C D, compleat the Triangle A D C, 
upon the fame BafeC A. - ., 

Then with the: Meafures of the Diagonal A E, 
and the Side D.E, make up the Triangle ADE 

Laftly, Upon the Bafe A E, with the Meafures 
of the Sides AF, E F, compleat the Triangle AFE. 
So you have the true Figure of the Field, confifting 
of four Triangles, which are, to be meafured by, 
the Diredtion given under the Word Chain. 


3. The Pra&tice of Surveying, asit relates to dividing 
of Lands. 


To divide a Triangular piece of Land into any 


Number of equal and unequal Parts, by Lines pro- 
5B2 ceeding 


SUR SUR | 


PRM AU RRRI AR et OS ee Ee ek en = 
ceeding from any Point affigned in any Side 
thereof, — . = 
Let ABC be the Triangular piece of Land, 
containing 60 Acres, to be divided between three 
Men: The firft to have 15 Acres, the fecond 20, 
and the third 25 Acres; and the Lines of Divifion 
to proceed from D. ‘ 


11. To reduce a Trapexia into a Triangle, by Lines oe 
drawn from’ any Angle thereof. : 


Let ABC D be the Trapezia to be reduced into 
a Triangle, and B the Angle affigned. 


Firft, meafure the Bafe, which is 50 Chains ; 
then divide this Bafe into 3 parts ; thus, faying, If 
60 give 59°, What fhall 15. give? Anfwer, 12 
Chains 50 Links for the firft Man’s Bafe, which 
fet from A to E, Again, fay, If 60 give 50, What 
fhall 20 give? Anfwer, 16 Chains 66 Links for 
the fecond Man’s Bafe, which fet off from E to F; 
Then the third Man’s Bafe muft be 20 Chains 84 
Links, 2#z. from F toC. This done, draw an 
obfcure Line from D to the oppofite Angle B, and 
from E and F draw the Lines E H and F G, pa- 
rallel to BD. Laftly, from D, draw DH and D 
G, which fhall divide the Triangle into three fuch 
parts as were required. 


Draw the obfcure Line B D, and draw C E pa- 
rallel to D B, produce the Bafe A D to E,and draw 
B E, which fhall make the Triangle B AE equal 
to the Trapezia ABCD. 

Now to divide this Trapezia according to any 
afligned Proportion, is no more but to divide the 
Triangle A BE, as betore taught, which will alfo 
divide the Trapezia. 


Example. 


Suppofe the Trapezia A BC D, containing 124 
Acres, 3 Rods, and 8 Perches, is to be divided 
between two Men; the firft to have 50 Acres, 
2 Rods, and 3 Perches; the other 74 Acres; 
1 Rod, and 5 Perches, and the Line of Divifion 
to proceed from B, “ 


‘yo. To divide @ Triangular Piece of Land, according 
to any Proportion given, by a Line drawn paral- 
lel to one of the Sides. 

Firft, Reduce the Shares into Perches, and ’rwill 
be $083 for the firft Man, and 11885 Perches for, 
the fecond Man’s Share. 

Secondly, Meafure the Bafe of the Triangle, oz. 
AE, 78 Chains 00 Links. 

Then fay, If 19968, the whole Content, give 
for its Bafe 78 Ch. What fhall 8083, the firft Man’s 
Part, give; Anfwer, 31 Ch. 52 Links; which fer 
off from A to F, draw the Line FB, fo you di- 
vide the Trapezia as defited: The Triangle ABF 
being the firft Man’s Portion, and the’ Trapezia 
BCFD, the fecond’s, SAS 


ABC isthe Triangular Piece of Land, con- 
taining 60 Acres, the Bafe A C is 50 Chains: 
This Piece of Land is to be divided between two 
Men, by a Line drawn parallel to BC, in fuch Pro- 
portion, that one have 40 Acres, the other 20, 


1. Divide the Bafe; as has been before taught, 
and the Point’of Divifion fhall fallin D. A D is 
33 Chains 33 Links; D C 16-Chains 67 Links. 


2. Find a mean Proportion between A D and 


‘AC, by multiplying the whole Bafé 50 by AD : 
33, 33, the Produ&t is 16665000, of which Sum 7: 
extract the Square Root, “twill be 40 Ch. 82 Lin. i. 


which fer from A to E; then draw E T parallel 


sto BC, fo rhe Triangle is divided as required. 42. Te 


SU R- 


12. To divide an irregular Plot of any Number of 
Sides, according to any Proportion given, by a| 
firait Line drawn through it. 


As fuppofe the Field ABCD E contain 46 A- 
cres to be divided in Halfs between two Men, 
by a Line proceeding from A. 


bj 


A 


The whole Content being 4320 Perches, or 27 
aie each Man’s Proportion being 1440 Pes- 
ches. 

_From © to any Angle draw a Line for the Di- 
vifion Line, as © A: Then confider that the firft 
Triangle A © B is but 674 Perches, and the fe- 
cond Triangle B © C 390, both together but 
1064 Perches, lefs by 376 than 1440, one Man’s 
Portion. You muft therefore’ cut off from the 
third Triangle C © D, 376 Perches for the firft 
Man’s dividing Line, which thus you do: The 
Bafe D C is 18 Chains, the Content of the Tri- 
angle 1238 ; fay then, If 1238 Perches give bare 
18 Chains, What fhall 376 Perches give ? An{wer,| 


" 
ae 
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Firft draw a Line at pleafure through the Figure 
asA F; then caft up the Content of either Half, 
and fee what it wants, or what it is more than the 
true Half fhould be: 

Thus { caft up the Content of A E G, and find 
it to be but 15 Acres ; whereas the true Half is 
23 Acres; 8 Acres being in the Part ABCDG 
more than in A E G; therefore I make a Triangle 
containing 8 Acres, and add it to AEG, as the 


Triangle A G1; then the Line A I parts the Fi- | 


gure into.equal Halfs. 

Thus you may divide any piece of Land of ne- 
ver fo many Sides and Angles, according to any 
Proportion, by ftreight Lines drawn through it, 
swith as much Certainty, and more expeditioufly 
than by any other way yet known. 

Another Example will make all plain. 

Suppofe the following Field, containing 27 A- 
cres, is to be divided between three Men, each 
to have 9 Acres, and the Lines of Divifion to run 
from a Pond to a Field, fo every one may have the 
Benefit of the Water, without going over one a- 
nother’s Land. : 

_Firft, from the Pond © draw Lines to every 


Angie, as © A, OB, OC, OD, © E; and then|f 


the Figure is divided into 5 Triangles, each of 
which Meafure, and put.the Contents down fe-) 


verally ; which Contents reduce into all Perches, | 


and {o will the Triangle, 


pA OB 
B 6c) S 390 
<CODSbegs 1238 Perches. 
D oF ’ 911 
~-E OF 1r07 


5 Chains, 45, Links ; which fer.from C to F, and. 


drawing © F, you haye the firft Man’s Part, viz. 
A@F. 


Then fee what remains of the Triangle C @ D 


376, being taken our, and you'll find ic to be 862 
Perches, which is lefs by 578 than 1440. 


. Therefore from the Triangle D © E cut off 578 


Perches, and the Point of Divifion will fall in G: 


Draw the Line © G, which with © Aand © F, 
divides the Figure into three equal Parts. 


13. To take the Horizontal-Line of a Hill. 


When you meafure a Hill, you muft meafuré 
the Superficies thereof, and accordingly caft up the 
Contents. But when. you Plot it down, becaufe 
you cannot make a Convex Superficies upon the 
Paper, you muft only Plot the Horzzontal-Line or 
Bafe thereof, which you muft fhadow over with 
the Refemblance of a Hill. That Horizontal or 


-Bafe-Line is found after this manner. 


Suppofe A B CD a Hill, whofe Bafe you would 


B 


know. 


SUR 
Your Inftrument being placed at A, caufe a 
Mark to be fet up at B, fo high above the top of 
the Hill as the Inftrament ftands from the Ground 
at A; then take the Angle B A D, 58 Deg. mea- 
fure the diftance A B, 16 Chains, 80 Links: Then 


fay, 
As Rad.:AB::5,BAD: AD. 


16. Che 80° Lint =: 599542", 00 
3 Ch. 90 Lin. 


S, 90°, 00": 


Then remove your Inftrument to B, and take 
the Angle CBD, 46° Deg. meafure the diftance 
B C 21 Chains ; then fay, 


As Rad. :BC:: S$, CBD: DC. 
S, 90d, : 2s Ch. :: S, 46d: 15 Ch. 12 Links. 


The 15, 12 added to 8, 90, makes 24 Chains 
2 Links, for the whole Bafe A C. 


Otherwife thus. 

Take the Angles B A C 58d. and ABC 78 deg. 
fubtract thefe two from 180 deg. there will remain 
the Angle C 44 deg. meafure A B, then fay, 

AsS,C:AB.::5,B:AC. 


14. To find the Content of your Field in Acres and 
Parts of an Acre. 


Since Mr. Gunter’s 4 Pole Chain, all along here | 


ufed, is fuppofed to be divided into roo equal 
Parts or Links ; and that every Acre contains 160 
“Square Perches or Poles. Therefore 160 Perches 
‘x into 160 Perches, = a Square Acre. But the 
Chain being Decimally divided, fo that in one 4 
Pole Chain, there are 100 Links; therefore 10 
Square Chains. muft make an Acre ; that is, an 
Acre will contain 10000 Links. 


Suppofe therefore the Bafe of any Triangle in 
my Plot were 27 Chains 53 Links, whofe Areain 
Acres and Parts of an Acre I would find by mul- 
‘tiplying its half Altitude 8 Chains 25 Links, into 
that Bafe or Side ; work juft as in Decimals, thus: 


eh es 


27 53 
8 25 


22171225 


Only from the Product I cut off five places, (or 
which is all one, Divide it by 1o0e0) there re- 
mains 22. Acres .71225. To reduce which Deci- 
mal Fra¢tion .71225 into Roods and Perches, I 
confider that there are 4 Roods in an Acre; there- 
fe Imultiply by 4, and cut off 5 places as be- 
ore. 


mS 1045 8 
9278225 
4 


Aer t g: Pete 


2|84900 
This givesme 2 Rod and this Fraction ; 


84900 
40 


~ 33]96000 


which I multiply by 40, becaufe there are 40 Per- 
ches ina Rod, and the Product is 33 96000, from 
whence cutting off 5 places as before, it gives me 
33 Perches. Sothe whole Content is .22 Acres, 
2 Rod, 33 Perches. See the Word Chain. 


Knowing the Content of a Piece of Land, to find 
what Scale it was plotted by. 


Firft, By any Scale meafure the Content of 
the Plot ; then fay, 
As the Content found, is to the Square of the 
Scale I tried by ; 


So is the true Content to the Square of thetrue 


Scale it was plotted by. 

As fuppofe there is a Plot of a piece of Land 
containing 10 dcres, and I meafure it by the Scale 
of 1rinan Inch, and find it to contain 12 Acres +> 


of Acre. 
_ Then fay, 
As 12: 121 (=) Sq.) 2: 10 foo? 


And the Square Root of ico is 10; therefore £ 
conclude that Plot to be made by a Scale of 10 in 
anlagh. «nt! ache a 
How to change Cuftomary Meafure into Statute-Meaz 

' Sure, andthe contrary. : 


Say, As the Square of one fort of Meafure, is 
to the Square of the other : : 

So is the Content of the one, to the Content of 
the other. 

Thus: Suppofe a Freld meafured by a Perch of 
18 Foot contain 100, Acres, How many Acres fhall 
the {ame Field contain by a Perch of 16 Foot 5? 

Say, If the Square of 16 + Foot, viz. 272, 25, 
give the Square of 18, vz. 324, What fhall 100 


Acres. Fama ay : ; 
SURVEYING-Scale, the fame with Reducing- 
Scale. ‘ ; 
SURVIVOR, in Law, fignifies the longer Liver 


| of two Foint-Tenants, or of any two joined in the 


Right of any thing. 


of a Man’s Right; as when a Seignory, Rent, &c. 
by reafon of the Unity of Poffeflion thereof, and 
ofthe Land out of which they iffue, are not in effe 
for a time, and tunc dormiunt, but may be revived 
or awaked, and fo differs from Extinguifhment, 
which dies for ever. And fometimes this Word 


] Sufpenfion is ufed in Common Law, as it is in the 


Canon Law, pro minori Excommunicatione. 
SUSPENSOR Tefticulz, the Name of a Mutcle 
‘orherwife call’d Cremafter ; which fee. 
SUSPENSOKIUM, is a Ligament of the Pens 
firft difcover'd by our Accurate Mr, Comper-the Sur- 
_ geon 


Acres Cuftomary give P Anfwer, 119 75 Statute- é 


SUSPENSION, or Su/pen/e, is'a Temporal ftop 


Rice ies 


PT iO FA HG 
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geon. It arifech from the Anterior Part of the 
Offa Pubs, and fix'd to the upper part of the Dor- 
fum Penis, on each fide its great Vein. Its Ufeisto 
affitt the Mufeulé Erigentesintheir Action. 

SUTURA alfo, is a Connexion of the Sides or 
Lips of a Wound. This is of two forts: Actual, 
which is done with a Needle of atriangular Point, 
a Pipe, or Cane, and waxed Thread: Firft in the 
middle of the Wound you muft few it together 
with a double Thread, and having made a Knot, 
cut it off; the reft of the Wound muft be fewed 
up with fingle Thread ; Care muft be taken that 
the Stitches are not fet too wide, nor too clofe, efpe- 
cially not too clofe, that there may be room for 
any corrupt Matter bred in the Wound to work 

out. The other fort of Suture is much like the 
way that the Skinners ufe to few Skins together: 
This is proper in Wounds of the Inteftines, and in 
Cuts of the Veins and Arteries. 

Alfo the Funétures of the Parts of the Shells of 
Fifhes to one another, are called Sutures. _ 

SUTURA Offum, a Suture in the Juncture of 
the Bones of the Skull, like the Teeth of Saws 
meeting together. Thofe which join the Parts of 
the Scull to the Bones of the upper Jaw, are of 3 
forts; the Tranfverfalis, the Ethmoidalis, and the 
Sphenoidalis ; which fee under thofe Words. The 
Sutures joining the parts of the Scull are 4: The 
Coronal, Lambdoidalis, Sagittalis, and Squam- 
mofa ; which fee. 

SWABBER, the Title of an inferior Officer 
aboard a Man of War, whofe Office ir is to fee 
thar the Ship be kept neat and clean ; in order to 
which, he is to fee her wafhed well once or twice 
a Week at leaft, efpecially about the Gun-walls 
apd Chains. He ought to burn Pitch or fome 
fuch thing now and then between Decks, to pre- 


vent Infection; and to acquaint the Caprain of 


fuch as are Nafty and Offenfive. 
SWAINMOTE, or Swainimote, fignifies a 
Court touching Matters of Foreft, and held by the 
Charter of the Foreft thrice in the Year, before 
the Verdorors as Judges. And it is as incident to 
a Foreft, as Court of Pye-powder to a Fair. 
SWALLOW-Tail, in Fortification, is a fingle 
Tenaille, that is narrower towards the Place than 
towards the Country. See Queue ayronde. 
SWEEP. The Seamencall the Mold of a Ship 
when fhe begins to compafs in at the Rungheads, 
the Sweep of her; orthe Sweep of the Futtock. 
SWEEPING, at Sea, fignifies dragging along 
the Ground, at the Bottom of the Sea, or Chan- 
nel, with a Tree-fluked Grapnel, to find fome 
Haw/er or Cable, which is flipped from an Anchor. 
SWEETBREAD. See Pancreas. ‘ 
SWIFT in Motion, a Planet is faid to be fo, 
| when by its own proper Diurnal Motion, he ex- 
ceeds, or moves further than his mean Diurnal 
Motion : Slow in Motion, is when his Motion hap- 
ens to be lefs than his mean Motion. 
SWIFTERS, ina Ship, are Ropes belonging 
to the Main-mafts, and Fore-mafts, and help to 
fuccour or ftrengthen the Shrowds, and to keep the 
Mafts ftiff: They have Pendants faftened under 
the Shrowds at the Head of the Mafts, with a dou- 
ble Block, thro’ which the Swifter is reeved ; 
which at the ftanding Part hatha fingle Block with 
a Hook, hitched into a Ring at the Chain Wale, 
and fo the Fall being haled up, helps to ftrengthen 
the Maft, and it is belayed about the Timber- 
heads of the lower Rails aloft. 


SYM 

SWIFTING of a Boat, is compaffing her Gun- 
wale round with a good Rope, to ftrengthen her 
ina Strefs of Weather, that fhe be nor fhattered 
by the Violence of the Sea. 

SWIFTING of a Ship, is either bringing her 
aground, or upon a Careen ; for then they ufe to 
Swift the Mafts, to eafe and ftrengthen them, that 
all the Weight may not hang by the Head ; which 
is done by laying faft all the Pendants of the Swif- 
ters and Tackles (with a Rope) clofe to the Maft, 
and as near to the Blocks as can be ; and then to 


carry forward the Tackles, and there to Bow/e, or 
hale them down as hard and taught as is potfible. 
(So that the Sea Word of Command here, is, 
Ho! Bowfe Men! All this is done alfo to keep the 
Maft from rifing out of the Step. 


SWIFTING the Capftan-Bars, is {training a 


Rope all round the outer Ends of the Capfian-Bars, 


in order to ftrengthen them, and make them bear 


all alike, and together, when the Men heave or 
work there. 


SWING-WHEEL, in a Royal Pendulum- 
Clock, is that Wheel which drives the Pendu- 


lum : ThisWheel in a Watch is called the Crown- 
Wheel, as alfo ina Balance-Clock. 


SUPERFICIAL Fourneau, a Termin Fortifica- 


tion, the fame with Caiffon, which is a wooden 


Cheft, or Box with 3, 4,5, or 6 Bombs in it, 
and fometimes ’tis filled only with Powder ; and 
is ufed in a clofe Siege, by, being buried under 
Ground with a Train to it, to blow up any Lodg- 
ment that the Enemy fhall advance to. There- 
fore they ufually exprefs ic thus: “‘ After the Mene, 
“ or Fournean, had deftroyed the Bonette, a Caiffon 
“ was buried under the Ground, thrown up, and 
the Enemy adyancing to make a Lodgment 
“ ori the Ruins of the Bonette, the Caiffor was 
“ fired, and blew up the Poft a fecond time. 

SYCOSIS, isan Excrefcence of the Flefh about 
the Fundament; ’tis alfo an Ulcer, fo called from 
the Refemblance of a Fig; this is of two kinds, 
one hard and round, the other foft and flat 5; out 
of the hard iffues a very fmall Quantity of gluti- 
nous Matter ; out of rhe moift proceeds a greater 
Quantity, and ofan ill fmell: Thefe Ulcers grow 
in thofe Parts only which are covered with Hair ; 
the hard and round chiefly inthe Beard ; the moift 
for the moft part in the Scalp. Blanchard. 

SYDERATION. See Apoplexy. 

SYDERIAL Year. See Year. — 

SYLLEPSIS, or Conceptio, (in Grammar ) is 
when the Senfe of an Expreffion is to be conceived 
otherwife than is imported by the Words ; and fo 
the Conftruction is made accordingly as fome de- 
fine it. But Voffius faith, ’tis an Agreement of a 
Verb or an Adjective, not with that word which 
is moft near, but with that which is moft worthy, 
ponuab ie €c, in any Sentence, as Rex © Regina 

eat. 

SYMBOLS. See Charaéers. d 

OT ae the fame with Commenfu- 
rable. 

SYMMETRY, is ufwally taken in Architecture 
for the Proportion required, according to the 
Rules of Geometry, to make all the Parts of any 
Structure compleatly agree to, and with the 
Whole. q 

SYMPATHETICAL Inks, are fuch as can 
be made to appear or difappear very fuddenly by 
the Application of fomething that feems to work 


by Sympathy, Theré 


“é 


SYM 


SY M 


There are fome ways of. preparing Inks of this 
Kind, which are really wonderful and furprizing, 
as well as curious and diverting. 


The Experiments are thefe. 


Take of good unflacked Lime, two or three 
Parts, according to the Strength and Goodnefs of 
the fame, and one Part of Yellow Orpiment, (which 
to powder, had beft be wrapt up in a thick Paper, 
and fo beaten, to prevent the dangerous Steams 
that may affect the Head) both thefe being pow- 
der'd and mix’d, put to them 15 or 16 times as 
much Water in weight, as there was of Orpin: 
Stop the Viol well with Cork and a Bladder, and 
fet it in warm Embers, or fome fuch Place; fha- 
king the Viol now and then for 4 or 5 Hours; then 
warily decant the clear Part, or which is better, 
filtrate it. 

In the meantime burn a piece of Cork through- 
ly ; and when it is well inflamed, quench it in 
common Water (or which is better, Aqua Vite, 
ot Brandy) and by»this means reducing of it to a 


friable Coal, grind it with a fufficient quantity of | 


fair Water, in which you have diffolved a little 
Gum-Arabick, and fo it will make a Liquor as 
black as common Ink, which wilh ferve very well 
to write any thing with. ; 

While thefe are doing, diffolve in three times as 
much diftilled, or ftrong Vinegar, over warm Em- 
bers, a Quantity of Réd-Lead, (or Minium) or of 
Saccharum Saturni, in three times as much Water, 
for 3 or 4 Hours, or till you find the Liquor have 
a very {weet Tafte. This will likewife, as the 
firft Liquor, be clear as common Water. 

All things being thus ready (for you muft be 
pretty quick at it) wrire on a piece of Paper what 
you will, with this laft Liquor, with a clean, or 
new Pen, and when it is dry, nothing will 
appear. 

Then over that place write with the Ink you 
made of the Cork, what you pleafe ; it will look 
juft as if it had been written with common Ink, 
which let dry ; then dipping a {mall piece of Rag, 
or Sponge, in the firft Liquor, rub it on the Place 
written, and you will immediately fee the Black 
writing vanifh, and that written with the Invifible 
Ink, appear Black and Legible. 

Take alfo a Book 4 or 5 Inches thick, and wri- 
ting on the firft Blank Leaf with the laft Liquor, 
or the Invifible Ink ; or putting in there a Paper fo 
written, turn to the other end of the Book, and 
rub there with a Rag dipt in the firft Liquor, on 
that part that is as nearly as you can guels, oppo- 
fite to the Writing, and leave alfo the Rag there: 
And over it clap a folded Paper, and nimbly fhur- 
ting the Book, ftrike 4 or 5 good Stroaks on it 
with your Hand, and then rurning ic rother fide 
uppefmoft, clap it into a Prefs, or lay it between 
two Boards with a good Weight on it for a Quar- 
ter of an Hour (or half that time will do) then ta- 
king it out, youll find the Writing black and le- 
gible, which was written with the Invifible Ink, 


1, That the firft of rhefe Liquors is a Mixrure 
of the Alkalizate, and fiery Salt of Quick-lime, 
with the Sulphureous Subftance of the Orpin, 
which is a kind of Arfenick. 


2, Thar the Blacknefs of the Ink, which is the 


fecond Liquor, proceeds only from the porous, _ 


light, and foory Parts of the Cork; which are its 
Oily Parts very much rarified. 


3. That the laft Liquor (or the InvifGble Ink) 
only the Parts of the Lead held up limperceptibly 
in the acid Liquor of Vinegar. 


Hence then, the Reafon of the difappearing of 
the Ink in the firft Experiment, is from the pene- 
trating Parts of the firft Liquor, which confifting 
of an Alkalizate Salr, and a penetrating Oil, or 
Sulphur, doth make a kind of Soap, which foon 
diffolves the rarify’d Fuliginofity of the Ink, as 


common Soap takes away greafie Spots out of 


Cloaths, €&c. 

And the invifible Ink then appears black, be2 
caufe the Edges of the acid Liquor that hold the 
Parts of the Lead diffolved, being now broken by 
its Conflict with the Alkali of the firft Liquor; 
the Parts of the Lead are, as it were, precipitated 


on the Paper, and fo appear in their proper-Co- 


lour, which is Black, 

So that the Vifible Ink difappears, becaufe irs 
black Parts are diffolved ; and the Invifible doth 
appear, becaufe its diffolved Parts are revived, or 
reltored. 


The fecond Experiment fhews the ftrange piercing 
Subtility of the firft Liquor. a 


You had beft make all the Liquors in different. 


Places, left they fhould mingle, and fo fpoil the 
Experiment, as 1 have known them fometimes do. 


Experiment the Third. 


Diffolve a little white, or green Vitriol in Wa- 
ter ; and then write with a clean Pen with the 
Solution, nothing will appear. 

Boil Galls in Water, and dip a Rag of Linen 
inthe Decoction, and with it rub the Place before 
written, and it will appear Black and Legible, 

But if you rub over it with a Feather, ora Rag 
dipt in Spirit of Vitriol, (or its Oil) the Letters 
will difappear again. 

Dip another Rag in Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, 
and rub on the Place, the Letters will appear again, 
but of a Yellowifh Colour. Lemery’s Chymifiry, 
laft Edit. pag. 330. 


“REASONS. 


The Coagulum of the Vitriol and Galls, % the 
Caufe of the firft Blacknefs, ( as % feen in making 
common Ink) which the acid Spirit of Vitriol dif= 


This Procefs, Mr. Boyle communicated in his| folves, and fo the Letters difappear : But the Oil of 


Hiftory of Gold, p, 322. and afterwards Lemery 
publifhed it in his Courfe of Chymiftry, with the 
Addition of the latrer Experiment. 

By whofe help we may endeayour at a Solution 
of thefe ftrange Experiments, if we confider, - 


Tartar breaking (as it ufes to do in all Precipitati- 
ons) the Force of thy acid § pirit, reftores the Coagu- 
lum, but {poils its Colour a tittle, by mingling it 
Self with it. 


SYMPATHETICK Powder, is only ({aid Le- 
mery) Green, or Roman Vitriol, opened by the Sun- 
Beams 


‘SY'N 


Beams penetrating into it, 
ning it: The Vitriol is ufually expofed tothe Sun’s 
Heat in the Month of July,but fome ufe only Pow- 
der of Vitriol. When they ufe it, they fpread fome 
of the Powder upon a Linen-cloth dipt in the 
Blood of any Wound, and then pretend, that if the 
Cloth be many Miles off the wounded Perfon, yet 
he fhall be healed : But this is fo far from being 
true, notwithftanding the vaunting Stories of Sir 
Ken. Dighy and others, that ‘twill hardly have its 
Effect, if done in the fame Room where the Pa- 
tient lies ; and he is certainly very much wanting 
to himfelf, who willufe no other Help. | 

Vitriol hath its Parts in continual Motion ; and 
many Effluvia may go out from it ; 
if Application be made to 


ec. 

SYMPTOM, is a preternatural Difpofition of 
the Body, occafioned by fome Difeafe ; this is ei- 
thera Difeafe caufed by another Difeafe ; or elfe 
the Caufe of a Difeafe proceeding from another 
Difeafe ; or elfe fimply a Symptom : This laft is 
either fome Action of the Body hindred, or di- 
fturbed, fome Fault of the Excrement, or change 
of the Natural Temper. Blanchard. 

SYMPTOMATICAL Fevers,according to fome, 
are thofe which arife from the Inflammation and 
Purrefaction of Humours contained in fome of the 
Bowels, of which kind are thofe Fevers that ac- 
company the Pleurifie, Inflammation of the Lungs, 
and Liver, Frenzy, Quinfie, and other Inflammati- 
ons, as Ulcers of the Internal or External Parts. 

SYMPTOTES. See Afmptotes. 

SYNACTICA, are Medicines that contract a- 
ny Part. 

SYNALEPHA, is a Figure in the Dimenfion, 
or Scanning of a Latin Verfe; whereby there is 
a Coalition of the two Vowels or Diphthongs, one 
of which ends, and the other begins two conti- 
guous Words in a Verfe, fo that they make but 


one. 

SYNARTHROSIS, is a joyning of Bones by a 
Grifle, and is of two forts, vz. Sutura, and Gom- 
phofis, which fee. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, 
throfis. 

SYNCHYSIS, in Grammar, is a confufed and 
diforderly placing of Words in a Sentence. 

SYNCHYSIS, a Difeafe, is a preternatural 
Confufion of the Blood, or Humouts of the Eyes. 
Blanchard. 

SYNCOPALIS Febrié, or the Swooning Fever ; 
is that in which the Patient often Swoons and 
Faints away. Blanchard. 

SYNCOPATION, a Term in Mufick, which 
is when a Note of one Part ends and breaks off 
upon the middle of a Note of another Part. 

SYNCOPE, in Mufick, is the driving a Note, 
when fome fhorter Note prefix’d at the beginning 
of the Meafure, or Half-meafure, is immiediately 


the fame with Synar- 


SYN : 


and imperfectly calci- | follow’d by two, three, or more Notes of a greatet 


Quantity,before you meet with another fhort Note 
equivalent to'that which began the driving, to. 
make the Number even. As when an odd Crotchet 
comes before two, three, or more Minims, or an 
odd Quaver before two, three, or more Crotchets. 
SYNCOPE, in Phyfick, is a fudden Proftrarion 
or Swooning, with a véry weak, or no Pulfe, and 
a Depravation of Senfe and Motion. 
SYNCOPE, in Grammar, is the taking away 
a Letter or Letters, out of the middle ofa Word: 
As Dixti for Dixifti, Repoftum for Repofitum. 
SYNCRITICA, are relaxing Medicines. 
SYNDESMUS, or Syndefimous, the fame with 
a Ligament. ' 
SYNDROME, is a Concurrence of {everal 
Symptoms in the fame Difeafe. 
SYNECDOCHE, a Trope in Rhetorick, where 
the Name of the the Whole is put for Part; orthe 
Name of the Part for the Whole: As if we fhould 
fay, Europe for England, or England for Europe. 
SYNECDOCHE, in Grammar, is when the 


| Ablative Cafe of the Part, or the Adjunct, is chan- 


ged into the Accufative : Ag in that of Virgil : 
Deiphobum vidi lacerum crudeliter Ora. 
And in this: 
Flores ferapd nomine Regum. 


_ SYNECHPHONESIS, or Synizefis, is a Figure 
in Grammar, whereby two Vowels are contracted 
into one, as in this Verfe of Virgil. 


Seu lento fuerint Alvearia vimina texta, 


Where the ea in Alvearea, are Contracted into 
one Vowel, 

SYNEDRENONTA, are comm on Symptoms 
which accompany Difeafes; and yet neither flow 
from the Nature of the Difeafe, nor are neceflary 
Concomitants of it ; but do, notwithftanding, fig- 
ee the Greatnefs, Continuance, &c. of the Dif+ 
eafe. 

SYNANCHE, is a fort of Squinancy, which 
quite ftops the Breath, or a preternatural Inflam- 
mation of the Mufcles of the Jaws. 

SYNEUROSIS, is an Articulation of Bones by 
a Ligament ; as the Extremity of the Ulna, is 
joined to the Bones of the Carpus. 

SYNGULTUS, the Hiccough, is a depraved 
Convulfive Motion of the Stomach, by which it 
endeavours to expel fomething that is hurtful, or 
offenfive. 

SYNIZESIS. See Synechphonefis. 

SYNOCHA, isa continued intermitting Fever, 
this lafts for many Days with a great Heat, fome- 
times Putrefactions of the Blood ; it is either Quo- 
tidian, Tertian, or Quartan, Blanchard. 


SYNOCHUS, is a continued Fever without 
any Intertniffion, or Abatement of the Heat, which 
continues for many Days: This is either fimple, 
or accompanied with Purrefaction. Blanchard, 

SYNOD, a Meeting or Affembly of Ecclefia- 
{tical Perfons concerning Religion: Of which 
there are four Kinds. 


1. General, where Bithops; ce, meet of all Na- 


tions. 
5C 2, National, 


ae 


ene iy 


ee 


2. National, where thofe of one Nation only 
come together. 


3. Provincial, where they of one only Province 
meet. 


4. Diocefan, where thofe of but one Diocefs 
meet : See Convocation, which is the fame with 
Synod, only the one is a Greck, and the other a 
Latine Word. Cowel’s Interpreter. 


SYNODICAL Month, is the Space of Time, | 


(viz, 29 Days, 12 Hours, 45 Minutes) contained 
‘between the Moon's parting from the Sun at a 
Conjunction, and returning to him again ; during 
which Time fhe puts on all her Phafes. And her 

SYNODICAL Revolution, is that Motion where- 

by her whole Syftem is carried along with the 
Earth round the Sun. 

SYNONOMY, is when the fame thing is ex- 
prefs'd by feveral Words that have but one and the 
fame Signification : As if one fhould fay, He went 

“away, be efcaped, be figd. 

SYNTASIS, is a preternatural Diftention of 
the Parts. 

SYNTECTOE, is a kind of Loofenefs that pro- 
ceeds from the melting away of the Subftance of 
the Body by a violent hor Diftemper of the folid 
Parts {uch as fometimes happen in the Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, and in a vehement burning Fe- 
ver, Hectick, or Peftilential ; in which a fat Mat- 
ter, as it were mixt with Oil or Greafe, is voided 
by Stool. 

SYNTENOSIS, is reckon’d by fome to be the 
Unition of one Bone'to another, by a Tendon; as 
the Knee-pan to the Thigh-bone and Tibia. 

SYNTERETICK Medicines, are that Part 
of Phyfick, which give Rules for the Prefervation 
of Health. 

SYNTEXIS, is a Confumption and Colliqua- 
tion of the Body, in which firft the Flefh is waited, 
and afterwards the Subftance: of the more folid 
Parts. Blanchard. 

SYNTHESIS, is either the Frame and Structure 
of the whole Body ; or more ftrictly, the Com- 
pofure of the Bones. . “Tis alfo ufed in Mathema- 

ticks, in Oppofition to the Word Analyfis ; in which 
Senfe it fignifies Compofition, or the 

SYNTHETICAL Method of Enquiry, or De- 
monftration in Mathematicks, is when we purfue 
the Truth chiefly by Reafons drawn from Princi- 
ples before eftablifhed, and Propofitions formerly 
proved, and proceed by a longregular Chain, till 
we come to-the Conclufion: Asis done in the Ele- 
ments of Euclid, and in almoft all the Demonftra- 
tions of the Ancients. This is called Compofition, 
and is oppofed to the Analytical Method, which 
is called Refolution ; which fee. 

SYNTHESIS is alfo ufed by the Grammarians, 
to fignifie an Agreement of the Parts of a Sentence 
as to Senfe, but not as to the Words. 

SYNULOTICKS. See Cicatrifantia. 

SYNYMENSIS, is taken to be the uniting of 
Bones together by a Membrane, as in Infants, the 
Bones of the Synciput, with the Os Frontis. 

SYPHON, isa Tube, or Pipe of Glats, or Me- 
tal, which is ufually bent to an Acute Angle, and 
having one Leg fhorter than the other ; they are 
frequently to draw off Liquors out of one Barrel 

orVeffel into another, without raifing the Lees, 


or Dregs, and are called Cranes. 


oh) Gee) 


) Sometimes 
Glafs Tubes or Pipes, tho’ ftrait, are called Sy- 


phons. 


For the Caufe of the running of Water, or other 
Liquors, through the Syphons or Cranes: See Hydro- 


ftaticks, Paradox 10. 


_ SYRINGE, is an Inftrnment which is uied in 
injecting Liquors into Wounds, Ulcers or any 


difeafed Parts of the Body. 


SYRINGOMATA, are Chirurgeons Knives, 
which they open Fiftula’s with. 
SYRINGOTOMIA, is the Incifion of the Fi- 


u'd, 
SYSSARCOSIS, is the Connexion of Bones by 
Flefh. Blanchard. 

SYSTEM, in Mufick, is the Extent of a cer- 
tain Number of Chords, having its Bounds toward 
the Grave and Acute, which hath been differently 
determined by the different Progrefs made in Mu- 


fick, and according to the different Divifions of 
the Monochord. 


The Syftem of the Ancients was compofed of 


four Tetrachords, and one Supernumerary Chord, the - 


whole making Fifteen Chords. 


SYSTEM properly is aregular ordetly Collecti- 


on, or Compofition of many things together, 

Thus the Solar Syftem, is the Aggregate Union, 
or orderly Difpofition of all thofe Planets which 
move round the Sfinas their Centre, indetermind 
Orbits, and never deviate farther from him than 
their proper and ufual Bounds, And a 

Syftem of Philofophy, is a regular Colle&ion of 
the Principles and Parts of that Science into one 
Body, and a treating of them Dogmatically, orin 
a Scholaftical Method ; which is called the Sy/?e- 
matical Way, in Contra-diftinction of the Way af 
Effay, wherein the Writer delivers himfelf more 
loofely, eafily and modeftly. 

The Learned Dr. Hook, didin the Year 1674, 
at the End of his Attempt to prove the Motion of 


the Earth by Obfervation, promife that he would 


explain a$}ftem of the World, differing in‘many 
things from any then known, and yet exactly a- 
greeable to Mechanical Principles. Which Syftem 
he there fays, depends on thefe three Suppofi- 
tions, vz. 


Firft, That all rhe Heavenly Bodies have a gra- 
vitaring or attracting Power towards their own 
Centers, whereby they attract not only their own 
Parts, and keep them from flying off from them, 
but alfo all other Celeftial Bodies within the Sphere 
of their Activity. 


Secondly, That all Bodies put into a direct and 
fimple Motion, will fo continue to move forwards 
in a ftrait Line, till they are by fome or other more 
eftetual Power bent or deflected into a Motion, 
which defcribes fome Curve Line. 


Thirdly, That thefe attractive Powers are fo 
much the more powerful in operating by how much 
the nearer the Body wrought upon, is to their own 
Centers, 


All which is abundantly confirmed in Sir I/aac 
Newton's Admirable Principia Philofophie Mathe- 
matica. ( 

SYSTOLE, in Anatomy, is the Contraction of 
the Ventricles of the Heart, whereby the Blood is 
forcibly driven into the great Artery. 

SYSTOLE 


~ 


et 
SYSTOLE, in Grammar, is part of the Poetical; Diftance between them, being duty ow Diahie. 


‘SYS 


Licenfe, whereby a long Syllable is made fhort : 
Asin that of Virgil: 


Tulerunt faftidia Menfes. 


slyezt 


ters of the Column. 

SYZYGIE, in Aftronomy, is the fame withthe 
Conjunction of any two Planets, or Stars,or when 
they are both referred to the fame Point in the 
Heavens; or when they are teferred to the fame 


SYSTYLE, in Architeéture, is a Building where | Degree of the Ecliptick, by a Circle of aa 
the Pillars ftand thick, but not altogether fo clofe | paffing through cHead wa. HES et 


asin the Pychnojtyle ; the Inter-columniation, or 


giod'n 


383 ewe 
che ob ee 


TABES dorfalis, a Confumption in the fpi- 
nal Marrow, incident to thofe who are too 
much addicted to Venery, they are without a Fe- 
ver, eat well, and yet wafte, or confume away : 
If you ask one in this Difeafe an account of him- 
felf, he will cell you, thar there feems as if fo ma- 
ny Pifmires did crawl from, his Head down upon 
his {pinal Marrow ; when he eafes Nature, either 
by Urine or Stool, thete flows thin liquid Matrer 
like'a Semen plentifully ; when he goes ot runsa- 
ny way, but efpecially by a fteep Place, he grows 
weak and fhort-breathed, his Head is Heavy, and 
his Ears tingle ; fo in procefs of Time he dies of 
4'Fever called Lipyria, where the External Parts 
are cold, and the Internal burn at the fame time. 
Blanchard. 

TABLE, in Archirecture, is a fmooth and fim- 
ple Part of a different Figure; but moft common- 
ly in Form of a long Square, of of a Triangle. 

Projeéturing Table, is that which jets out be- 
pr the naked Face of a Wall, Pedeftal, or any 


is acs See Atrophia. 


att whereof it makes the Ornament: And a 

Raked Table, is that which is hollow'd in the 
Square of a Pedeftal, or elfewhere. 

TABLETS, or folid Electuaries, are much the 
fame with Lozenges, being made ufually of Sugar 
and Powder, €8¢. incorporated well together, and 
given in many Difeafes, efpecially thofe of the 
Lungs and Breatt. Le 

TABLING of Fines, is the making a Table for 
every County where his Majefty’s Writ runs, con- 
taining the Contents of every Fine paffed in any 
one Term, as the Name of the County, Towns, 


and Places, wherein the Lands or Tenements lie; } 
nance are hoifted in and ont. 


the Name of the Demandant and Deforceant, and 
of every Manor named in the Fine. 

TABUM, is a thin fort of Matter that comes 
from an ill Ulcer. Blanchard. f 

TACK, ina Ship, is a great Rope having a 
Wale-knot at one End, which feized or faftened 
into the Clew of the Sail; fois reeved firft thro’ the 
Cheffe Trees, and then is brought thro’ a Hole in the 
Ship’s Side. Its Ufe is to carry forwards the Clew 
of the Sail, and to make it ftand clofe by a Wind: 
And whenever the Sails are thus trimmed, the 
Main<tack, the Fore-tack, and Miffen-tack are 
brought clofe b 
on as they can 
the Weather fide; the Lee-fheets are haled clofe 
aft, and the Lee-braces of all the Sails, are like- 
wife braced aft. Hence they fay, a Ship Sails, 
or ftands clofe upon aTack, i.€. clofe by the Wind. 
Hale aboard the Tacks 3 that is, Bring the Tack 


the Board, and haled as forward | 
e. The Bowlings alfo are fo on | 


Tat fe 


1 downclofe to the Chefs.trees. Eafe the Tack, y é. 


Slacken it, or let it go, or run out. Ler rife the 
Tack, i.e. Leritall goour. The Tacks of a 
Ship are ufuaily belayed to the Bitts, or elfe there 
is a Chevil on purpofe.to faften,them. ae. 
TACK about: The Word, wheh a Ship’s Head is 
to be brought about fo as to lie a contrary Way 5 
to’do which, Firft they make her ftay, (See Stay) 
and when fhe is ftay’d, they fay, She is Pay'd. The 
next Word is, Let rife and Hale, that is, Let the 
Lee-tack rife, and Hale aft the Sheets, and fo trim 
all the Sails, by a Wind as they were before; for 
they caft off that which was before the Wearher- 
Bowling, and fet up the other taught; and fo they 
do alfo by all Sheets, Braces and Tacks, which a 
Ship that is trimmed by a Wind muft have. 
TACKLES, in a Ship, are fmall Ropes running 
in three Parts, having at one End a Pendant with 


|a Block faftened to them, or elfe a Lannier; and 


at the other End;is a Block and an Hook to hang 
any Goods upon, whith is to be heaved into the 


| Ship, of out of it. 


Theré are fevetal forts of thefe Tackles. 


¥, The Boat Tackles, which ferve to hoife the. 
Boat in dnd out, as alfo for many other Ufes: 
Thefe ftand on the Main-maft Shrouds, the other 
on thofe of the Fore-matt. 


4 The Tackles belonging to the Mafts, thefe 
ferve as a kind of Shrouds, co keep the Matts from 
ftraining. 


3. The Gunners-Tackles, with which the Ord- 


4. Thete is alfo another called Winding-Tackle 5 
which fee under that Word. 


Fhere is alfo another kind of Tackle whichis 


called a Burnett. See Burnett. 
TACTILE Quantities, aré fuch as havea pri- 


mary Relation tothe Sente of Feeling, or to our 
Touch: As Hear and Cold, &c. . 

FANIA, in Architecture, is 4 Member of the 
Dorick Capital, which refembles the Shape of 4 
fquare Fillet, and ferves inftead of a Cymetium, be- 
ing faftened, asic were, to a Capital below the 


| Trighphs, whereof it feems to be the Bafe. 


TAFFEREL, is the uppermoft Part, Frarne, or 
Rail of a Ship abaft over the Poop. 
- TAILE, in common Law, fignifies two feveral 


Things both grounded upon one Reafon. Firft, ic 
5 C2 is 


TA L 


is to be ufed for the Fee, which is oppofite to. Fee: | 
Simple, by reafon it is fo minced of parted, as it 


were, that it is not in the Owner's free Power to 
difpofe, but is by the firft Giver cut or divided from 
all others, and tied to the Iffue of the Donee: 


And this Limitation of Tai/, is either General, or 


Speczal. q 
Tail General, is that whereby Lands or ‘Tene. 


ments are limited to a Man, and to the Heirs of 


his Body begotten ; and it is fo called, how many 
Wives foever the Tenant holding by this Tirle, 
fhall have one after another in Lawful Marriage; 
his Ifue by them all, have a Poffibility to inherit 
one after another, 

Tail Special, is when Lands or Tenements li- 


mited to a Man and his Wife, and the Heirs of 


their two Bodies begotten ; and hath this Term 
of Special, becaufe if the Man bury his Wife be- 
fore Iffue, and take another, the Iffue by his fecond 


Wife cannot inherit the Land, @&c. Alfo, if the} 


Land be given toa Man and his Wife, and their 
Son R. for ever ; this is Tazd Special. 

TAIL. after Poffibility of Iffue Extin&, is where 
Land is given to a Man and_his Wife, and to 
the Heirs of their two Bodies, the one over-lives 
the other without Iffue between them begorten; 
he fhall hold the Land for Term of his own Life, 
as Tenants in Tail after Poffibility of the Iffue Ex- 
ting ; and notwithftanding that he do wafte, he 
fhall never be Impeached of it : And if he Alien, 


he in the Reverfion fhall not havea Writ of Entry } 


in confimili Cafu, but he may enter, and his Entry 
is Lawful. 


TAILLOIR. See Abacus. 
TAINT, in Law, fignifies Subftantively, either 


a Conviction; or Adjectively, a Perfon Convi&t- | 


ed.of Felony or Treafon, &c.. See Artaint. 


TAKE and leave, they fay at Sea, that when | or Powers of the fame Dimenfions or Degrees di- 


aShip fails fo well that fhe can come up with 
another, or out-fail her when fhe pleafes ; that 
fon ee Take and Leave upon her, whenever fhe 
will. 

_ TALES, in Law, is taken for a fupply of Men, 
impannelled upon a Jury or Inqueft, and not ap- 
pearing, or ar theit Appearance challeng’d by ei- 
ther Party as not indifferent; in which Cafe the 
Judge upon Motion, grants a Supply to be made 
by the Sheriff of one or more fuch there prefent ; 
and hereupon the very Act of fupplying is called a 
Tales de Circumftantibus: But he that hath had one 
Tales either upon Default or Challenge, may not 
have another to contain fo many as the former : 
For the firft Tales muft be under the principal Pan- 
ne], except in a Caufe of Appeal, and fo every 
Tales lefs than other, until the Number be made 
up of Men prefent in Court, and {uch as are with- 
out Exception ; yet this general Rule is not with- 
out fome Exceptions, as appears by Stamford Pl, 
Cor. Lib, 3. Cap. 5. Thefe commonly called Tales, 
may in fome fort, and indeed are called Meliores, 
Sig, shes the whole Jury is challenged. 

ALLY the Sheats, isa Word of Command at 
Sea, when the Sheats of the Main-{ail or Fore-fail 
are to be halled aft. See Sheets, 

TALON, a fmall Member in Archite@ure 
compofed of a {quare Fillet, and a ftraight Cyme- 
tium. It differs from the Aftragal, which is a 
round Member, whereas the Talon confifts of two 
Portions of a Circle, one without, and the other 
within ; and when the Concaye Part is uppermoft 
itiscalled Reverfed Talon, : 


BY 


TALPA, is a. Tumor fo called, becaufe thar as 
a Mole (in Latin \Talpa) creeps under Ground ; 
fo this feeds upon the Scull umder, the Skin: Ie 
may be referred to the Species of Athermas ; 
which fee.. Blanchard. <All 

TALUS, the fame with Affragulus. See ir de- 
fcribed under the word Tarfus. 

TALUS, or Talut, properly fignifies any Thing 
that goes floping, as the Talus of a Wall in Ma- 
{onry, when its thicknefs is diminifhed by Degrees 
as it rifes in height. But in Fortification, the Talus 
of a Baftiou.or-Rampart, is. the.Slope.allowed ro 
fuch a Work whether it be of Earth or Stone, the 
better to fupport its Weight. 

TALUS Exterior, of a Work, is its Steepnefs 
onthe Sides of the Field ; and is always made as 
little as poffible, to prevent the Enemies Scalado, 


unlefs the Earth be bad, then, it is abfolutely ne- 


ceffary to allow a confiderable Talus for its Parapet, 
TALUS Interior, of a Work, is its Steepnefs on 


/the infide towards the Place. 


TAMPKIN, Tampion, or Tampin, at Sea, is a 
round piece of Wood filled with the Muzzle cfa 
great Gun, which ferves to ftop it fo, that no Wa- 
ter or Rain may get in to wet the Powder. 

TANGENT, of a Parabola, (or other Conick 
Seétion, or Geometrical Curve) is a Right Line 
drawn, cutting the Ax produced, and touching 
the Seétion in one Point without cutring it. 

In Philof: Tranfaé. N.90. there is an eafie Me- 
thod of Slufius, to draw Tangents to all Geome- 
trical Curves without any Labour of Calculation: 
The Demonftratioa of which you have afterwards, 


| Hunts 95 communicated by the fame Author, and 


is contained in thefe three Lemmata. 
1. The Differencé between any two Dignities, 


vided by the Differeace between the Roots of thofe 
Powers, gives feveral Parts or Members. of the 
next inferior Powers,. which may be formed from 
thofe two Roots, as from a Binomial, thus, 


xa XX— 
prema es aber yy. 


2. There are always fo many feveral Members 
in any Degree or Power raifed froma Binomial, 
as are the Unites in the Exponent of the Power 
next above it. Thus in the Square of a Binomial 


there are three Members, in the Cube, there are 


four, &e. 


_ 3. If any Quantiry divide 2 others whofe Ratio 
is given, the Quotients will be alfo reciprocally in 


the fame given Ratio ; or that the Quorients of 


any two Numbers, or Quantity, divided by one 
and the fame Quantity, are as rhe Dividends, 


This premifed, Let there be any Curve, as DQ, 
whofe Points are all referrable to-any Right Line 
given, as E AB, whether that Right Line be the 
Diameter, or not ; or whether there be more gi 
ven Right Lines than one, if their Powers:do bue 
come into the Equation, ‘tis enough. 


And in all his Equations he puts! V always for 
the Line D A, y for BA; and for E B; and the 


other given Lines, he puts bd, &c. é,e: always, 
Confonants. 


Then 


A 
A o 


Then fuppofing D C to be drawn touching the 
Curve in D, and meeting with E B, produced in 
C, he always calls the fought Line C A, by the 
Name ofia. 


To find which he gives this gerieral Method. 
RV.LB_F 


He rejects out of the Equation all Members 
which have not either V or y with them ; then he 
puts all thofe chat have y on one fide, and all thofe 
which have V on the other, with cheir Signs-+- or 


. 


—. And the latter for Diftinction and eafe-fake, 
hecalls the Right, the former the Left Side, 


R'U-L E I: 


On the Right Side, letthere be prefix’d to each 
Member, the Exponentof the Power which w hath 
there : Or which is all one, Let that Exponent be 
multiplied into all the Members. 


RULE IIL 


Let the fame be done alfo on the Left Side, 
multiplying each Member there by rhe. Exponent 
af the Power of ». 


Adding this moreover, That one y muft (in each | 


Member) be always changed into a. 


This done, I fay, thar the Equation thus refor- : 
med, will fhew the Method of drawing the requi- } 


téd Tangent to the Point D; and when that is 


given, as alfo y, u, and the other Quantities ex- | 


preffed by Confohants, @ cannot be unknown. 


Let thete be this Equation b y— yy = VV, in 
which EB is 6, BA =», DA= V, arid ler a, 
or AC be required to find the Point C, from 
whence C D being drawn, fhall be a true Tan- 


_ gent to that Curve Q D, in D, 


In this Example nothing is to be ejected out of 
the Equation, becaufe y or V, are in each Mem- 
ber: “Tisalfo fo difpos’d asrequired by Rale1. To 
each part therefore there mult be prefixed the Ex- 
ponent of the Powers of y and V, asin Rule 2; 
arid on the Left Side let one y be changed into: 
And then the Equation will be in this Form, b a— 
2ya = 2 VV, which Equation reduced, gives 
2VV 
b—2 
thePoint C is found, from whencé the Tangent 
D C may be drawn, 


eafily the Value ofa = 


_ To determine which way the Tangent is to be 
drawn, whethertowards.B or. E, he directs to con- 


fider the: Numerator and Denominator of the Fra- 
tion, which at laft is found equal to a. /For, 


1. If in both Parts of the Fraction, either all 
the Signs are Affirmative, or if the Affirmative ones 
are more in Number, theh che Tangent is to run 


towardsB. 

_ 2, If the Affirmative Quantities are greater than 
the Negative in the Numerator, but equal to them 
in the Denominator, the Right Line drawn thro’ D, 
and touching the Curve in that Point, will be pa- 
rallel to AB? Fot in this Cafe, ¢ is of an infinite 
Length. 


3. Ifin both Parts of the Fraction, the Affitina- 
tive Quantities are lefs than the Negarive,changing 
al the Signs, che Tangent muft. be drawn now al- 
fo towards B: For this Cafe, after the Change, 

_comes to be the fame with the firft, AA 


4, Uf the Affirmative Quantities are greater than 
the Negative in the Denominator; but in the Nume= 
rator are lefs,.or vice verfa s then “changing the 
Signs in that Part of the FraGion where they are 

leis, the Tangent muft be drawna contrary way 3 
4, e, AC muft be taken towards E, 


5. Bur whenever the Affirmative and Negative 
Quantities are equal in the Numerator, lét them be 
how they will in the Denominator, a will vanifh 
into nothing: And confequently either A D it felf 

is the Tangent, or elfe E A ; or at leaft, a Line 
Parallel to E A, as.will eafily be found by the 
| Data. i 


This he gives plain Examples of, in Referencé 
to the Circle, rhus. 


_ Let there be a Semi-circle, whofe Diameter is 
EB, inwhich there is given any Point ; as D,D,D, 
&¢. from which the Perpendicular D A, is ler fall 
_to the Diameter. 

Ile DA=V,BA =), BE = b: Then the 
‘Equation will be by —yy= VV, and drawing 
the Tangent DC, AC or 4 = 

Now if b be greater than 2 y, the Tangerit muft 
be drawn towards B, if lefs, towards E, if it be 
equal to ir, it will be Parallel to EB, as’ was faid 
in the rf, 4d, and 4th Rules: 


=AC. And fof 


Let 


Let there be another Semi-circle inverted 5. as, 
N DD; the Points of whofe Periphery are refer- 


red to the Right Line BB, parallel and = to the 


Diameter. ' 

Let N B be called d; and all things elfe, 
fore; then- the Equation will be by —yy =.dd 
+VV—24dV; which being managed accord- 

Ke any oo VV, = ad V 
ing to his Rules, you have 4 = cman 


——_ 


1b. Advan 


Now fince Vhere is fuppofed to be always lefs} 
if b be greater than 2 y, then the Tangent }) >» 


than d ; 
muft be drawn towards E ; if equal, it will be 
parallel to BB ; if /e/s, changing all the Signs, the 
Tangent muft be drawn towards B, .as by Rule'4, 
5, and 3. - But there could be no Tangent'drawn, 
or_at leaft, EB would be it, if N B had beenta- 
ken equal to the Diameter. 


Z 
eat 


| 


PA | ‘2 
Pg 


ek AA 


Let there be another Semi-circle, whofe Diame- 
ter NB, is perpendicular to E B, and to which 
its Points are fuppofed to be referred. 

Let NB. be called 6, and all things elfe as a- 
bove ;-the Equation will be yy = 6V — VV, and 

bV —2VV. 
‘ana 2 2 
© If now b be greater than 2 V, the Tangent muft 
be drawn towards B, if /effer, cowards E, if equal, 
D A will be the Tangent ; as by Ruler, 4, and 5, 
appears. 


~N.B. In the A&a Eruditorum for December, 
1682. there is an univerfal Method for drawing 
Tangents to all Curves, which isan Improvement 
of this. 


TANGENT of 4 Circle in Geometry, is a Right 
Line, as T R drawn without the Circle, perpen- 
dicular ro fone Radius, as CR, and which tou- 
ches the Circle bur in one Point. 


as be- |, 


PROBLEM. 


To draw from a Point given, a a3 the true Tans 
gent ace, to any given Circle, a cbe. — ~ 


Join the Point a and the Center of the Circle, 
by drawing the Line ac. Then with the Radius 
aconc, deferibe another Circle; erect a Perpen- 
dicular on 6, which fhall cut the latter Circle ind; 
draw de, cutting the former Circle ine ; then 4¢ 
being drawn, is the Tangent required. 


Demonftration. 


The Line ea is a true Tangent, becaufe perpen- 
dicular to the Radius c-e, and ‘tis perpendicular ro 
ce, becanfe ce aisa Right Angle; andceaisa 
Right Angle, becaufe ’tis equal to cb d, (which 
was made fo ‘by Conftruction) and ‘tis equal to 
c bd, becaufe the Triangle cbd, is equal to the 
Triangle aoc, as having two Sides and one Angle 
equal: Wherefore the Angle ce 4, is equal to the, 
Angle c bd, which isa Right Angle. Q. E. D. 


Another very expeditious way of drawing a Tangent 
to a Circle, is this. 


+ 


Let 


¥ 


TAR. 


Let the Circle be RN C;, the Point of Contact 


N ;. transfer the Radius NC, any where from N, | 
downwards into the Pofirion R C; fothatR N be] 


equal to RC; then with R C on the Cenrer R, 
ftrike a Semicircle, and a Ruler laid from C thro’ 
R, will find che Point T ; from whence T N be- 
ing drawn, will be a true Tangent, becaufe the 
Angle IT NC being in a Semicircle, is a Right 
one. 


PROPOSITION IL 


If ¢wo Tangents be drawn to any Circle from a Point 
(a) without, thefe Tangents fhall always be equal. 


I fay, ad =ab, 
a 


AJIVUCATTVTCHSETE MUTE URMaLeayerersyelee avers 
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‘ Demonftration. 


The Triangle d b c being an Ifoceles,the Angle 


ebd — Angleedb; the Right Anglesadc, and| 


abcareallo equal: Wherefore if from thefe right 
and equal Angles, you feverally take the equal 
Angles cb d, and c db, the Remainders a6 d, and 
adb, muft be equal, and confequently the oppo- 
fite Sides a d, and 4 6, to thofe Angles muft be 
equal, Q,£. D. 


PROP. IL 


IfaTangent (aT) and a Secant (ad) be drawn 
from the fame Point (a) without aCircle ; the 
Tangent will be a mean Proportional between the 
whole Secant (a T) and the Part (ac) without 
the Circle. 


Meare Vea 


Or, as Euclid expreffes ir. 


The Square of the Tangent (aT) 7s equal to the Re&- 
angle made by the whole Secant (a d) and the ex- 
ternal Part (ac) That is,a Tq = adxac. 


Draw ¢ T, and T d. 
Demonftration. 


Then will the Triangles T 4c, and T 4d, be 
fimilar ; for the Angle 4 is common to both, and 
a'¥c = d, becaufe made by.a Tangent 4 T, and 
a Secance FT. Therefore ¢a:4aT3:.4 Ts: ad. 
That is, 4 T is a mean Proportional between ¢ a, 
andad;andalfoQa T—jjdae QED. 


COROLLARYILI 


Hence may a Line be eafily divided, accord- 
ing to extreme and mean Proportion ; if from a 
Secant-wife to the Circle; you draw a Line fo as 
that the Part within be equal in length to theTan- 
gent. Thus, Let the prick’d Line be fo drawn 
ftom a, that the Part within the Circle be equal 
to T. Then ‘tis plain, if the Part without be cal- 
led ¢, by this Propofition, 


ée+eT = TT. 


TANGIBLE Bodies, are fuch as are difcover- 
able and fenfible by our Feeling, or Touch. 
TAPER-BORED, in Gunnery, a Piece of Ord- 
nance is faid to be Faper-bored, when it is wider 
at the Mouth, than towards the Breech. 
TARAXIS, is a Pertutbation of the Humours 
of the Eye, the Stomach, or the Entrails. Blan- 


| chard. 


TARE 


at capa een eee a 


TAR 


TARE and Tret, Tare is the Weight of Box, 
Straw, Cloths, &c, wherein Goods are packed. 

The other, viz. Tret, is a Confideration allow- 
edin the Weight for Wafte, in emptying and re- 
felling the Goods. 

TARIF, (in Arithmetick ) is either a fmall Ta- 
ble of the Divifor multiplied by the 9 Digits to ex- 
pedite Multiplication ; or elfe a Proportional Ta- 
ble contrived for the expediting a Queftion 1n the 
Rule of Fellowfhip, when the Stocks, Loffes and 
Gains are very numerous. 

TAR-PAWLING, in a Ship, is a piece of Can- 
vafs well Tar’d over, ‘to lay on any Place to keep 
off Rain. 

TARSUS, is a Cartilaginous Extremity of the 
Eye-lids, whence the Hairs {pring, called Ci/ium. 
Blanchard. 

TARSUS, is the fpace between the lower End 
of the two Focils, and the Beginning of the Five 
long Bones which fuftain, and are articulated with 
the Toes: Some call this the Inftep, but that is the 
Metatarfus rather. 


The Tarfus hath feven Bones, which differ from 
one another very much in both Shape, and Big- 
nefs. 


The firft, is the Talus called alfo Aftragalus ; 
the Ankle or Huckle-bone: This Bone has above a 
convex Head with a fhallow Sinus in ir, articula- 
ting with the Tibia : By the Procefs of which Ti- 
bia, which makes the Inner Ankle, it is hedg’d in, 
as it were, on the infide, as itis by that of the Fi- 
bula on the outer ; before, it hath a long Neck, 
on which grows a round Head, that enters into 
the Sinus of the Os Naviculare; on which jointing 
the Foot is moved fide-ways : Its inner fide is 
rough, and above hath a Tranverfe Sinus to re- 
ceive the Ligament of the Tibia, and below there 


is a defcending Sinus, by which the Tendons of 


the Mufcles of the Foor pafs: At the bottom of all 
there is a Sinus behind, and Protuberance before, 
by which it is articulated with the Os Calets by 
a Ginglymus. 


The fecond Bone of the Tarfus, is the Os Calcrs, 


or Calcaneum, which fee. 


The third, is the Os Scaphoides, Naviculare, or 


Cymbiforme, which fee. 

The remaining Four ftand all in one Rank, be- 
ing lef$ than the three former ; and the firft, arti- 
culates with the Os Calcis; the other three, with 
the Os Naviculare: There is no Cartilage between 
them, but they are knit together on the ourfide 
like 4 Cartilaginous Ligament. The firft of thefe 
is called Cubiforme, having fix almoft equal fides, 
is the greateft of thefe Four, and is feated on the 
outfide of the Foot. See Cubiforme. The other 
three ate called Offa Cuneiformia, from their 
Wedge-like Shape ; for above they are thick, and 
below they arethin. See that Word. 

TARTAR Enmetick, See Emetick Tartar. 

TARTAR Soluble. See Soluble Tartar. 

TARTAR Vitriolate, is made by pouring Spi- 
rit of Vitriol on Oil of Tartar, per Deliquum, by 
little and little ; and when the Effervefcence is 
over, placing the Glafs in the Sand, and evapora- 
ting the Moifture with 4 fmall Heat, that a very 
white Salt may remain at the Bottom. This is 
the Tartar Vitriolate ; ‘tis a good Apertitive, and 
a little Purgative Medicine, and works alfo by 
Urine: Dofe from 10 to 30 Grains. 
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TAST; is probably cauied by the Salts that are 
in Bodies ; which, according to their various 
Configurations, affect the Tongues as varioufly ; 
and tickling, or otherwife moving the Extremities 
of thefe fmall. Nerves, which terminate in the Pa- 
pille of the Tongue, communicate a pleafant or 
ungrateful Senfation to the Brain. 

The Organ of Taft feems to be neither the 
Membranes, nor the Nerves of the Tongue, (pro- 
perly {peaking) nor the Glandule Amygdaline ; but 
thofe little Emznences, or Papille, which are found 
onthe Tongues of all Animals. 


For Firft, thofe Papille are found plentifully 
from the Root of the Tongue to the Tip ; burt 
none from thence ro the String ; or at leaft bur 
very few. 


Secondly, any Salt, or ftrong tafted Objed, 
being placed on the Parts void of thofe Papille, 
affects not the ‘Taft at all. 


Thirdly, In thofe Papille, in the Tongues of 


Live Animals, may (by a Microfcope) be difcern- — 


ed many finall Holes fupply’d at the Bortom by 
{mall Nerves, which communicate the Senfationtd 
the Brain. 


That various Tafts may be Mechanically pro- 
duced, and that Sapours do depend on the Shape, 
Size, Motion, €c. of the {mall Saporifick Particles 
of the Saporous Body. 

The Honourable Mr. Boyle, hath abundantly 
made out by Experiments and Obfervations, a- 
bout the Mechanical Production of Tatts. 

Dr. Grew, in his Lecture about the Diverfities 
of Tafts, read before the Royal Society, March 
25th 1675. diftinguifhes Tafts into Simple and 
Compound. a: 


By the former of which, he underftands fuch 


as are Simple or Single Modes of Tafts, altho’, 
mingled with others in the fame ;. thus, the Tafte 
of a Pepin, is Aci-dulcis; of Rhubarb, Amara- 
firingent, and therefore compounded in both ; bur 
yet in the Pepin the Acid is one Simple Taft, and. 
the Sweet another ; as diftin as the Bitter, and 
Aftringent are in the Rhubarb. 

Two Faults, faith the Doctor, have here been’ 
committed : The Defeétive Enumeration of Simple 
Tafts, and Reckoning them IndiftinGly among fuck 
as are compounded. : 


Simple Tafts, (of which ufually are reckoned not 
above fix or feven Sorts) are, at leaft, fixteen. 


_ Bitter, asin Wormwood, whofe contrary is, 
. Sweet, as in Sugar. 
. Sower, asin Vinegar; whofe contrary is, 
Salt. 
_ Hot, as in Cloves; to which is oppofite, 
. Cold, as in Sal Prunelle ; for we may as pro- 
perly fay, a Cold Tafte,asan Hot one ; fincerhere are 
{ome Bodies which domanifeftly imprefs the Senfe 
of Cold upon the Tongue, tho’ not to the Touch. 
7. Aromatick ; towhich is contrary, 
8. Naufeous, or malignant. Rte cis 
9. He thinks alfo, that Tafts may be diftin- 
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| guifhed into fuch as are Soft, which are either Va- 


pid, as in Water, Starch, Whites of Eggs, &c. 
or Undtuous, as in Oils, Fat, &e. 


. Ox fuch as are Hard. 
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Of which he reckons four Kinds. As, - 


1. Penetrant, which worketh it felf into the 
Tongue, without any Pungency ; as is found in 
the Rootand Leaves ot Wild Cucumber. 

2. Stupefacsent, as in the Root of black Helle- 
bore’; which being chewed, and for {ome Time 
retained upon the Tongue, affects the Tongue 
with a Numbnefs, or Paralytick Stupor. 

VI. 3. Affringent, as in Galls. And, 

4. Pungent,as in Spirit of Sal Armoniack , which 
two Tafts he makes contrary to the Unéuous ; 
as Penetrant, and Stupefacient, are contrary tothe 
Vapid one. 


The compounded Tafts are very numerous, but 
we have Words to exprefs but fix of them, As, 


1, Aufiere, which is'Aftringent and Bitter ; as 
in the green and foft Stones of Grapes. 

2. Acerb, properly fo called, is Aftringent and 
Acid ; as inthe Juice of unripe-Grapes. 

3. Acrid, which is Pungent and Hot. 

4. Muriatick, is Salt and Pungent ; as in com- 
mon Salt. 

5. Lixévious, which is Saltnefs joined with fome 
Pungency and Heat. 

6. Nitrous, which is Saltnefs, joined with Pun- 
gency and Cold. 


TAUGHT, in the Sea Language is the fame 
as fetting a Rope ftiff, or faft. They fay, Sect 
Taught the Shrouds, to Stays, or any other Ropes 
which are too flack, and loofe. 

. TAUNT, when the Matfts of a Ship are too tall 
for her, they fay fhe is Taunt-mafted, or that her 
Mafts are very Taunt. 

TAURUS, is the fecond Sign of the Zodzack, 

TAUTOLOGY, isa vain Repetition of Words, 
which ferves only to lengthen out Difcourfe, and 
tire the Reader. 

Tautological Echo's, are {uch as repeat the fame 
Sound of Syllable many times; whereas thofe 
which repeat many Syllables or Words diftinctly, 
are called Poly/ylabical Echo's. 


TAW: The Heralds have an 
Ordinary which they reckon a- 
mong the Croffes, called by this 
Name, and of this Figure. 


Te aie 


Their Subftance is the hardeft of all other Bones, 
but more efpecially that Part of them that ftands 
out naked above the Gums. This Part, Dr. Ha- 
vers thinks ought to be efteemed rather {tony than” 
bony, and yet not the whole of it neither, but on- 
ly the outfide, or cortex, which like a Shell covers 
the Bony ; which being broken off, or decayed, 
the Bony quickly rots, and moulders away: Up- 
on which account it is, that when the Gums are 
eaten away, fo that fome part of the Tooth, which 
is not defended with this ftony cortex, is laid bare, 
it is eroded; when that Part that naturally ftands 
out of the Gums, and is by fuch a folid Subftance 
fecured, fuffers no fuch Injury; the ftony Part is 
not covered with any Pertofteum, but that Part 
which is within the Sockets of the Jaw-bones, is 
invefted with a thin Membrane ; which, he fays, ” 
is not the true Perzoffeum, (though that invefts the 
Socket wherein they ftand). bur is propagated from 
that Membrane that covers the Gums, and is 
common to the whole Mouth, which does not ter- 
minate with the Gums, but when it comes to their 
extreme Edge, turns in, and is reflected between 
the other fide of the Gum, and the Tooth, defcend- 
ing into the Alveolus, or Socket, and adhering on 
one fide, immediately to thofe Parts of the Teeth 
which lie within; and on the other, tothe hard 
flefhy Subftance of the Gams, which with this, is 
communicated tothe Roots of fome Teeth (efpeci- 
ally in the upper Jaw) to faften them more firmly 
in their Sockets; and where none of this hard 
Flefh intervenes, it coalefces, as it were, into one 
Membrane with the Periofteum, that covers the 
infide of the Socket. By this Membrane, and the 
Nerve inferted ‘into the Root of every Tooth; 
thefe lower Parts of the Teeth become exquifitely, 
Senfible , 

The Grinders have a manifeft Cavity within 
(but the Incifores and Canini, but an obfcure one} 
whereinto by the very fmall Holes of their Roots, 
they each receive a Capillary Artery from the Ca- 
rotides, a Vein from the Jugulars, and a Twig of 
a Nerve from the fifth Pair. The Vein, Artery, 
and Nerve are united together, and ‘clad with a 
common Membrane when they enter the Jaw, 
within which they have a proper Channel to run 
along in, under the Roots of the Teeth, fending 
Twigs to each, as they pafs under them. 

The Rudiments, or Principles of the Teeth, aré 
bred with the ‘other Parts of the Womb, but lie 
hid for fome Months within the Jaws and Gums, 


_| Thefe Principles are partly Bony, and partly Mu- 
| cous, and both Parts are at firft included ina Mem- 
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branous, and fomewhat Mucous Folliculus, or 


| Cafe, which in Procefs of Time they break through 


TECHNICAL, is fometimes the fame with 4r- | 


tificial, and expreffes whatever relates to the Arts 
and Sciences, as the Term, Rules, &c. So that 
the Terms of Art are commonly called Technical 
Words. 

TEETH.» The Teeth are ¢alled in Latine, 
Dentes, quafi Edentes, from their Office of eating, 
or chewing. They are fixed in their Alveolz, three 
manner of Ways. 

‘The firft and chief is by their Articulation with 
the Jaw-bones, by Gomphofis. 


into their Roov by Synneurojis. 


And the laft is, by the Gums, which cleave’ to | | 
nutidesef-elicir Reveliby 5 Jout of either Jaw (inthe oldeft People) that which 


the outfide of their Roots by Sy/farcofis. 


(fome fooner, other later) their Bony Part afcend- 
ing upwards out of the Gums; and their Mucous 
Part (hardening by degrees) defcending down- 
wards into the Jaw fo far asthere is {pace for it; 
the Foalliculus it {elf turning to a kind of Cement, 
whereby the’ Tooth is faftened to the fides of the 
Alveolus. : . 

At whattime, and at what order, ee 
forth out of the Alvedli, is known to every Nurfe = 
Omitting thérefore to {peak of that, f fill only 
Note, That the Teeth alone, of all the Bones im 


| the Body, continue to grow fo long as a Man 
The fecond is, by the Nerve which is inferted | { 
| they would be foon worn to the Stumps by theit 


Lives (and they continue in his Head) for elfe 
daily Ufe; and we fee that when a Tooth ts loft 
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is oppofite to it in the other Jaw, will commonly 
Zrow longer thanthe reft, having none to grind a- 


gainft: Though ir mutt be confeft, that the feem-, 


ing Jength of old Peoples Teeth, is more owing 
to the falling away of their Gums, than the growth 
of their Teeth. t 

When Children.come to be féven or eight Years 
old, they change feveral of their Teeth; but very 
rarely, if ever, all. The Incifores, or Fore-teeth ; 
the Canine, or Eye-teeth ; and the foremoft Dou- 
ble-teeth moft change; but the reft of the Double- 
teeth very few. Now concerning this changing of 
the Teeth, we muft know, that the Old ones do 
not come out by their Roots, but their upper 
Partonly drops off, their Roots remaining ftill in 
the Socket of the Jaw ; which (being like Seed for 
the new ones) by degrees grows up above the 
Gums, to fupply the Place of that which is fallen 
of. Commonly about the rwentieth Year (or up- 
wards) there {pring out two Double-teeth behind 
the reft, which till then, had lain hid in their 
Sockets. Thefe are called Genuine Teeth, or Den- 
tes Sapientie ; becaufe Men are then come to 
Years of Difcretion. 

As for the Number of them, commonly there are 
found fixteen in each Jaw ; if there fall out any 
difference in Number, as:to individual Perfons, it 
generally falleth out in the Molares. 


There are three Ranks, or Sorts of Teeth. 


- Thole of the frft Rank (for the foremoft) are 
called Incifores, Cutters. Moft commonly four are 
found in each Jaw; they have but one Root, or 
Fang ; and fo eafily fall, or are pulled out. Thefe 
firft make way. out of the Gums in Children, be- 
caufe the Tops of them are fharpeft. 

. Thofe of the fecond Rank, are called Caninz, or 
Dog-teeth, from their length, hardnefs, and fharp- 
ne{s above the reft: In each Jawithere are two; 
at each fide of the Cutters, one. They are other- 
wife called Eye-teeth, either froman Opinion that 
their Roots. (viz, of the upper) reach as far as the 
Eyes, or that the fame Nerve that moves the Eye, 
fends aT wig tothefe Teeth ; neither of which Con- 
Ceits are true: The Roots of thefe are fingle, as 
thofe of the Incifors, but they are both fometimes 
crooked ; and:if fuch People in whom they are fo, 
chance to have one of them drawn, they can hard- 
ly be pulled out, without breaking off a Piece of 
the. Alveolus, in which they are fix'd. 


Thofe of the third Rank, are called Molares, 
Grinders, becaufe, like Mil-ftones, they grind the 
Meat. Moft commonly they are twenty in Num- 
ber, five in each fide of both Jaws,, The two fore- 
moft that ftand next to the Dog-teeth, are lefs 
than. the reft, having but two Knobs at the Top ; 
but the three hindmoft are larger, and have four, 
being in a manner Four-{quare. 
_ | The rwo foremoft alfo, have but two Roots ar 
moft ; but the three hindmoft commonly three or 
four. But rhofe: of the upper Jaw, have for the 
moft part, one: Root more than thofe which are 
oppofire to them in the lower; or however their 
Roots are larger. 

The Reafon whereof may be, 
- Firft, Becaufe they are Pendulous, and fo are 
the aprer to drop out: And, 

Secondly, Becaufe the Subftance of the upper 
Jaw is:not fo firm, as that of the lower. 
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The Ule of the Teeth, is principally to chew ' 


the Meat, to.prepare it for the Stomach, that it 
may the eafier concoct it into Chyle. The Inci- 


fores bite of the Morfel, the Dog-teeth break ir, 
and the Grinders make it {mall.; wherefore they 


are flat in the Top, that they may the better re- 
ceive and keep the Meat; and rough, that they 
may grind ic the better.. The Teeth contributes 
alfo to the Formation of the Speech, efpecially 
the Fore-teeth ; for thofe that have loft them, 
Lifp, as we fay, and cannot pronounce. plainly 


'fuch Syllables as have C, X, &e. 


TEINT, isa French Termin Painting, fignify- 
ing that Artificial Colour, of: which any Object is 
compofed. } 

TELEPHIUM, is the fame Ulcer with Chiro- 
nia, (which fee ;) it is {0 called from one Telephi- 
us, who was a long time troubléd with this Dif 
eafe. Blanchard. 

TELESCOPE, is an Optick Inftrument which 
fervesto difcover Objects at a Diftance. 

Ifa Telefcope contifts only of a Convex Object- 
glafs and. an Eye-glafs of a much greater Con- 
vexity, (or which is a Portion of a much leffer 
Sphere) than the Object-glafs is,-(which is the 
common Form of the Telefcope for the Night.) 
Then will the apparent Magnitude of the Object 
feen through it, be to the Object feen by the ‘na- 
ked Eye at the Station of the Object-glafs:: as 
the Focal Length of the Object-glafs, ro the Focal 
Length of the Eye-glafs. Molineux Diopt. Nov. 
Prop. LXII. Thus, 

Suppofe the Focal Length of the Object-glafs 
be 12 Foot, or 144 Inches, and thar of the Eye- 
glafs 3 Inches; then the apparent Diameter of 
the Object feen through the Glafs, to that feen 
by the naked Eye, will be as :: 144 to 3, oF 
as 48 to 1. Wherefore {uch a Telefcope willbe 
faid to magnifie the Diameter of the Object 48 


times, and its Surface 2344 times (7. e. the Square » 


of 28.) 

Wherefore if the fame Object-glafs be ‘combit 
ned with an Eye-glafs, whofe Focus is 1: and ar 
another time with an Eye-glafs whofe Focus is 2. 
the former Telefcope will magnifie twice as much 
as the latter. A 

Alfo, iftwo Telefcopes have different Lengths, 
and the Focus of the Eye-glafs of the Shorter be in 
the fame Proportion to the Focus of its Object- 
glafs :: as the Focusof the Eye-glafsof the Longer 
bears to its Object-glafs ; then chofe two Tele- 
{copes will magnifie alike. 

Bur yet long Teleicopes are of very great Ule, 
and ’tis impoflible to make fhort ones perfern as 
well: For, 


1, Object-glaffes of a fhorter Focus, will not 
bear Eye-glaffes proportionably hort, without co- 
louring the Object, or rendring it dark and ob- 
{cure. 

For Inftance : Suppofe a very good 12 Foot Ob- 
ject-glafs will receive ah Eye-glafs of no fhorter 
Focus than. 3 Inches, with clearnefs and diftinct- 
nefs ; yer however an Object-gla{s of 24 Foot, 
equally good, will bear an Eye-glafs’ of lefs than 
6 Inches Focus (perhaps of 5 or 4 Inches Focus) 
with equal clearnefs and diftinétnefs. 

And then, tho’ an Object-glafs of 12 Foot, with 
an Eye-glafs of 3 Inches will magnifie bur 48 
times, as is above proved; yet an Object-glafs of 
24 Foor, with an Eye-glafs of 4 Inches, will mag- 
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nifie 72 times ; which is nearer one third more |_ TELESCOPE Jerial, fo Mr. Ch. Hugens calls 2 


_ than the former; and this isa vaft Advantage. 


2. The Image of the Moon, or other Object, 
in the diftin&t Bafe of an Object-glafs of 24 Foot, 
is twice as long as the Image of the diftinct Bafe 
of an Object-glafs of 12 Foot : And confequently 
the Image in the former will be much more plain 
and diftinct. 


Hence may be concluded alfo, That if the Ob- 
ject-glafs be formed on a lefs Sphere than the Eye- 
glafs, the Appearance of Objects will be diminifh- 
ed in the aforéfaid Proportion ; as is plain by che 
Cafe, when a Telefcope is inverted. 

Therefore all Perfons which relate Phenomina, 
obferved by their Telefcopes, or Microfcopes, 
ought ro mention not only the Length of the Tube 
in general, but alfo to exprefs the particular Focus 
of both Eye-glafs and Object-glafs, together with 
the Aperture of the Object-glafs; or elfe one cannot 
well judge of the Degree of magnifying. _ 

To determine the Angle received by a Tele{cope 
of this Form, Mr. Molineux gives this Rule. 


As the Diftance between Object and Eye-glafs, 
is to half the Breadth of the Eye-glafs :: Radius 
to the Tangent of the Angle. 


If a Telefcope confift of a Convex Object-glafs, 
and 3 Convex Eye-glaffes, (which is the ufual 
Form of Telefcopes to be uled by Day: ) Then 
the Diftance between’ the firft. Eye-glafs and the 
{econd, muft be the Sum of their Focs ; the Di- 
ftance between the fecond and third Eye-glaffes, 
muft be alfo the Sum of their Foc#; fo that all the 
Glaffes are diftant from the next adjacent Glaffes 
the Sum of their Foci ; only indeed there may be 
fome little Variety in the Diftance between the firft 
and fecond Eye-gla{s ; which is the Reafon there 
isa Draw always made there, to alter it at plea- 
fure. sah ? ~. mes, 
This Telefcope is only a double one of the for- 
mer Sort, and as the former Inverts the Objects, 
this Inverts that Inverfion, by the Addition of two 
more Glaffes, and confequently reprefent all things 
Right, or makes them appear Ered. 

Telefcopes may be made with Concave Eye- 
giaffes, but then the Area of che Object will be 
proportioned always to the Breadth of the Pupil 
of the Eye of the Beholder ; whereas in a Convex 
Eye-gla(s, ‘tis determin’d by the Breadth of that 
Glafs. 


The pra&ical Rule for combining, dr putting together 
this Day-Telefcope of Four Glaffes, % the. 


Take the two firft Eye-glaffes, and combine 
them by Trials, fo as to make a diftinct inverted 
Telefcope, confifting of a Convex-object-glafs, and 
a Convex Eye-glafs of alefs Sphere. 

Then take the Object-glaf—s, and firft Eye-glafs, 
and combine them by Trials alfo. nny 

Laftly, Take both thefe Te/e/copes, and without 
altering the Diftances of their Glaffes, in either of 
them fingly; by Trials combine both thefe Tele- 
{copes, till the Appearanee be clear and diftinct. 

But what is here done by Trials, may be effect- 
ed by actual Menfuration, or defigning out the 
Diftances of the Glaffes from each other, by know- 
ing their Focal Diftances. 


their upper part, which is thin, confifting only of 


Telefcope, (defcribed in Phil. Tranf: Numb. 161.) 
which was made for the Night, and to be nfed 
without a clofe Tube, (becaufe there is no need of 
one in a dark Night) and by that means a long 
Telefcope becomes much lightened; and more 
eafily manageable. 
TELESCOPE Refle@ing, of Sir Ifaac Newton, is 
made thus: The Tube of it, which is large, is o- 


tpen at the end, which refpects the Object ; the o- 


ther end is clofe, where a concave metalline Specu- 
lum is laid ; and near the open end, there is a flat 
oval Speculum made as {mall as may be, the le{s to 
obftruct the entrance of the Rays of Light into 
the Tube by it, and inclined towards the upper part 
of the Tube, where is a little Hole furnifhed with 
a {mall Plane Convex Eye-glafs: So that the Rays 
coming from the Object, du firft fall upon the 
Concave placed at the bottom ot the Tube, and 
are thence reflected ro the upper end of ir, where 
they meet with the flat Speculum obliquely pofited, 
by the Reflection of which they are directed to 
the little P/ano-convex Glafs, and fo to the Specta- 
tors Eye, who looking downwards, fees the Ob~ 
ject which the Telefcope is turned to. This In- 
Hae is defcribed more at large in Philo. Tranf- 

81. 

After this firft Effay, the learned Inventor made 
another Inftrument of the fame Nature,with which 
he faith, that he could read in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions opened in the Sun-fhine, at an bundred 
Foor diftance, and difcern fome of the Words at 
the diftance of 120 ; its Aperture (define next the 
Eye) was then equal to above an Inch and 3 of the 
Object Metal. 

he Advantages of this Telefcope would be very 
great, if it could be brought to irs defired Perfecti- 
on. But it ig liable to two Inconveniences. Firft, 
That ‘tis not very eafie by it to find the Object you 
would fee ; though this a little Ufe and Practice 
would obviate ; at leaft, placing a fmall Profpect- 
Glafs on the outfide patallel to the Axis of the Ca- 
vity of the Catoptrick Tube, you might readily 
enough find the Object by that, and then the Tube 
it felf would be right. The 2d and much greater 
Inéonvenience is the concave metalliae Object 
Speculum being fubject to Tarnifh, fo that it will 
not continue long good. But if any Perfon could 
be fo happy asto find out a good meralline mix- 
ture that would polifh finely, reflect vividly, and 
hold without rufting or tarnifhing, it would be a 
Difcovery of very great Advantage, both to Tele- 
{copical and Microfcopical Improvements. 

TELESCOPICAL -Stars, are thofe thar are not 
vifible to the naked Eye, but difcoverable only 
by the Help of a Tele/cope. 

TEMPERATE Zone. 

TEMPORALIS, alfo Crotaphites, is a Mufcle 
of the upper Jaw; which has a large Semicycular 
flefhy beginning, from part of the Os Frontzs, Syn- 
cipitis, Sphenoides, and Temporaly ; from thefe 
Places its Fibres pafs (like Lines drawn from a Cit 
cumference toa Pier ) under the Os Fugale, from 
whence alfo arife fome flethy Fibres joining with 
the former at theit united, partly tendinous, and 
partly flefhy Inferrion, to the upper patt of the 
Proceffus Corone of the lower Jaw : This, with its 
Partner, draws the lower Jaw upwards. 

TEMPORARUM Offa, are Bones of the Scull 
firuated in the lower part of the fides of the Cranzum; 


3 D2 one 


TEN 


one Table, is of a circular Figure, and is joined to 


the Offa Parietalia by the Suture Sqnamofe ; their: 


lower part, which is thick, hard, and unequal, is 
joined to the Os Occ#pitis, and to the Os Sphenoides, 
this part is called Os Petrofum ; they have each 


three external Apophifes or Proceffes, v7. Proceffus 


Zygometicus, Mammillars or Maftoideus, and the 


Proceffus Styliformis, and one Internal. In the tem-, 
poral Bones, there are 2 Internal, and 4 External 
Holes. The firft of the Internal, is the Hole thro 


which the Auditory Nerve paffes ; the fecond is 


common to itand the. Os Occipits ; the 8th pair 


of Nerves, and the lateral Sinus paffes through it. 


“The firft of the External, is the Meatus Auditorius 
Externus; the fecond is opened behind the Palate, | 
it is the end of that Paffage which comes from the 
Barrel of the Ear tothe Mouth. The 3d isthe Ori- 
fice of the Conduit, by which the Carotidal Ar- 


teries enter the Cranium ; and the fourth is behind 
the Proceffus Maftoidew ; by itpafies a Vein which 
carries the Blood from the external Teguments to 


the lateral Sinus’s ; fometimes this Hole is wanting; 
there is another which is between the ProcefJus | 


~"Maftoideus, and the Styliforms, thro’ which the 
Portio dura of the Auditory Nerve Paffes. They 
have each a Sinus lin’d with a Cartilage under the 


Meatus Auditorius, which receives the condyle of 


the lower Jaw. 


TEMPORARY Fortification. 


tion. 

TENAILEE, in Fortification, is a kind of Out- 
work refembling a Horn-work, but generally fome- 
what different, in regard that inftead of two De- 
mibaftions, it ‘bears only in Front a Re-entring 
Angle between the fame Wings without Flanks ; 
and the Sides are parallel: But when there is more 
breadth at the Head than at the Gorge, thefe Te- 
nailles are called Queuve dyronde. 

TENAILLE Double or Flank d, is a Work whofe 
Front confifts of four Faces,making two Re-entring 


See Fortifica- 


Angles, and three Saliant ; the Wings or Sides of 


this Work being in the like manner correfpondent 
to the Front of the Gorge. 

TENAILLE Simple, is a Work having its Front 
form’d by two Faces, which make a Re-entring 
Angle, the Sides running directly parallel from 
the Head to the Gorge. 

TENAILLE of the Place, is that which is com- 
prehended between the Points of two neighbour- 
ing Baftions ; that is to fay, the Curtarn ; the two 
Flanks that are raifed on the Curtain, and the two 
Sides of the Baftions which face one another : So 
that ’tis the fame with what is otherwife called, 
The Face of a Fortre/s. 

All Tenailles are defective in this refpect, That 
they are not Flanked or Defended towards their 
inward or dead Angle ; becaufe the height of the 
Parapet hinders feeing down before the Angle, fo 
that the Enemy can lodge himfelf there under Co- 
vert : Wherefore Tenailles are never made but 
when they want timeto make a Horn-work. 

TENANT, or Tenent, is one that holds or pof- 
feffes Lands or Tenements by any kind of Right, 
either in Fee for Life, Years, or at Will. And ‘tis 
ufed in Law, with divers Additions, as \Tenents in 
Dower, which is fhe that poffeffes Land by Virtue 
of her Dower. 

Tenent per Statute-Merchant, that holds Land by 
Virtue of a Statute forfeited by him. 

Tenent in Frank-Marriage, is he that holds 
Lands or Tenements by vi 


irtue of a Gift thereof 


fiade to him‘upon Marriage between him and 
his Wife. — 


Tenant by the Courtefie, that holds for his Lie 


by reafon of a’Child begotten by ‘him of his Wife, 
being an Inheretrix, and born-alive. 

Tenant by Elegit, that holdssby Virtue of the 
Writ called an Elegit. t to 2inlg 

Tenant in Mortgage, that holds by means of a 
Mortgage. 

Tenant by the Verge, in ancient Demefne, is he 
that is admitted by the Rod’in the Court of an- 
cient Demefne. Dat} Ne 

Tenant by Copy of Court-Roll, isone admitted Te- 
nant of any Lands, @c. withim a Manor, which 
Time out of Mind, have been demifable, accord- 
ing to the Cuftom of the Manor. 


Tenant by Charter, is he that holdeth by Feof-, 


ment in Writing, or other Deed. 

Tenant in Chief, that holdeth ‘of the King in 
Right of his Crown. 

Tenant of the King, is he that holds of the Perfo: 
of the King, or asiome Honour. 


Very Tenant, that holds immediately of his Lord: | 


For if there be Lord, Me/ne and Tenement, the Te- 
nant is very Tenant of the Mefne, but not to the 
Lord above. 

Foint-Tenants, that have equal Right in Lands 
and Tenements, by Virtue of one Title. 

Tenants in Common, that have equal Right, bur 
hold by divers Titles. 

Particular Tenant, that holds only for this 
Term: 

Sole Tenant, is he that hath no other joined 
with him. 

Several Tenant, is oppofite to Foimt-Tenants, or 
Tenant in common. : 

Tenant al Precipe, isheagainft whom the Writ 
Precipe is to be brought. | 

Tenent in Demefne, is he that holdeth the De- 
means of a Manor for a Rent without Ser- 
vice. 

_Tenant in Service, is he that holdeth by Ser- 

vice. 

Tenant by Execution, is he that holds by Virtue 
of an Execution upon any Statute, Recognifance, 


C. 

There was alfo, Tenant by Knight-Service, Te- 
nant in Burgage, Tenant in Socage, Tenant in 
Frank-fee, Tenant in Villenage. And there is Te- 
nant in Fee-fimple, Tenant in Fee-tasl,' Tenant upon 
Sufferance, &c. 

TENAR, (thefame with the Abductor Pollicis) 
is with fome, the Name of the Mufcle which ferves 
to draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 

TENASMUS. See Tene/mus. 

TENDER, in:a legal Senfe, fignifies as much 
as carefully to offer, or circumfpectly endeavour 
the Performance of any thing belonging to us. As 
to tender Rents, is to-offer it at the Time and Place 
where and when it ought to be paid. To tender 
his Law of Summons, is to offer himfelf ready’to 
make his Law, whereby to prove that he was not 
Summoned. 

TENDON, is ‘2 fimilar nervous Part annexed 
to Mufcles and Bones, whereby the voluntary Mo- 
tion of the Members is chiefly performed. The 
Generality of Surgeons fcarce ever diftinguifh be- 
twixt a Tendon and a Nerve. 
~ TENEMENT, fignifies the Houfe or Land that 
a Man holdeth of another, and when join’d with 
Frank, it contains Lands, Houfes and rian 

where- 


TER 
wherein we have Eftate for Term of Life, or in 
Fee. pa 
TENEMENTIS Legatis, is a Writ thatlies to 


London, or any other Corporation, (where the Cu- 
ftom is, That Men may demife Tenements as well 


as Goods and Chattels by their laft Will) for the | 


Hearing any Controverfie touching the fame, and 
for rectifying the Wroug. ; 
TENENTIBUS in affifis non onerandis, &c. is 
a Writ that lieth for him to whom a Diffeifor hath 
alienated the Land whereof he diffeifeth another, 
that he be not molefted for the Damages awarded, 
if the Diffeifor have wherewith to fatisfie them 
himfelf. 
TENESMUS, Tenafmus, is a continual Defire 
of going to Stool, yet attended with an Inability 
of doing any thing, but fometimes voiding of 
bloody and flimy Matter. Blanchard. 
TEN-FOOT Rod. See Station-Staff. 
TENNY, or Tawny, the Heralds Term for a 
bright Colour made of, Red and Yellow mixed ; 
and is exprefféd in Engraving by thwart Stroakes 
or Hatches like Purpure in the Coats of all below 
the Degree of Noble, ’tis called Tenn, but in thofe 
of Nobles’tis called Hyacinth, and in Princes Coats 
by the Name of the Dragon's Head. 
‘““ TENOR, is the Name of the firft Mean or 
middle Part in Mujick. 


TEN ORE <@ndittamenti mittendo, is a Writ | 


whereby the Record of an Indictment and the 


Procefs thereupon is called out of another Court; 


into the Chancery. 


TENSORS | ot Extenfors; are thofe ‘com- 


toon Mufcles' that ferve to’ extend the Toes, 
and have their Tendons inferted into all the lef- 
fer Toes. 


TENTHS, is that yearly Portion or’ Tri-. 


bute which all Ecclefiaftical Livings pay to the 
King. 

TENURE, a Term in Law, fignifying the man- 
ner whereby Tenements are holden of their Lords ; 
what may make a Tenure, and what not. See Per- 
kins Cap. 10. Refervation 70, where you ll find moft 
of thofe Tenures that are now ufed in England. 

TEREBRUM. See Mediolus. 

TERES Major, is a Mufcle which arifes from 
the inferior Angle of the Scapula, and becoming a 
round fleflry Body, afcends obliquely with the for- 
mer, but’ then paffeth under the fuperior Head 
of the Gemellus, and makes a fhort flat Tendon, 
inferred below the Neck of the Os Humerz, clofe 
to that of the Mufcle called Amifcaptor or Latiffi- 
mus Dorfi, 

TERES Minor, is a Mufcle of the Arm, fo cal- 
led from its Figure and Magnitude, to diftinguifh 
it from the Teres Major. 

This Mufcle isin fome Bodies confounded with 
the Infrafpinatus, but in others it is diftinét. Ic 
arifes flefhy from the lower Part of the inferior 
Cofta of the Scapula, and defcends obliquely over 
the -fuperior Head of the Gemellus Major, where 


becoming tendinous, it is inferted to the Head of 


the Os Humeri: When this acteth, the Arm is mo< 
ved backwards and downwards. 
’ TERGIFOETOUS Plants, fuch Herbs (as the 
Capillaries) as bear their Seeds on the back fides of 
their Leaves, are for that reafon called by fomée 
Boranifts Tergifete. 

TERM, in Geometry, is fometimes taken for 
the Bounds and-Limits of any thing ; asa Point is 
the Tem ofa Line, a Line of a Superficies, anda 


| of Twelve Men, 
Chancery, &c. 


ft ER* 

Superficies of a Solid : And this is what the Schools 
call Terminus Quantitatn. be 

TERM, in Law, fignifies the Bounds and Lit 
mitation of Time, as a Leafe for Term of Life or 
Years. Bur’tis moft commonly ufed for that Time 
wherein the Tribunals or Places for Judgment are 
open to all that think fic to complain of Wrong, 
or to feek their own by due Courfe of Law, or 
Action ; the reft of the Year is called Vocation. 

Of thefe Terms there be Four in every Year, 
during which Time Matters of Juftice are dif- 


patched. 


One’ is called Hillary Term, which begins the 
23d Day of Fanuary, orif that be Sunday, then the 


next Day after, and endeth the 12th of February 
following. 


The Second is Eafter Term, which begins: the 


Wednefday Fortnight after Eafter-day, and ends the 
Monday next after Afcenfion-day. 


The Third is Trinity Term, beginning the Friday 


next after Trinity-Sunday, and ending the Wednef- 
day Fortnight after. 


The Fourth is Michaelmas. Term, ‘which begins 


the 23d of Ofober, unlefs it be Sunday, and then 
the Day after, and ends the 28rh of November 
following. . 


TERMINTHUS, is a Swelling in the Thighs, 
with a black Pimple at the top as big asthe Fruit 
of the Turpentine-Tree. Blanchard. 

TERMS of an Equation in’ Algebra, are the fe- 
veral Names or Members of which it is compofed, 
and fuch as have the fame unknown Letter, but in 
different Powers or Degrees. For if the fame un- 
known Letter be found in feveral Members in the 
fame Degree or’ Power, they all pafs but forone 
Perna, (erat ait, 

Thus in this Equation aa4-ab=R, the 
three Terms are, 2.2, 4 > and /R. 

And in this, aa+2b+ ac—Rd-+4 de; 


the Terms are 24, ab+-ac,andRd+t+dc; 
which are bur 3, becaufe 2b + ac, having 4 in 


the fame Dimenfions in borh Parts, is taken but for 
one Term. Hence the firft 

Term in any Equation muft,be that, where the 
unknown Root hath the higheft. Dimenfions ; and 
that Term which hath the Roor init of one Di- 


menfion of Power lower, is called the fecond Term, 


and fo on. ' 

Des Cartes fhews a Method of taking away the 
fecond Term of any Equation, and the Method is 
very well known, and in common Ufe. But there 
is one D. T. mentioned in the Aéa Eruditorum, 
May 1683, which gives a general Analytical Me- 
thod for taking away all the intermediate Terms 
of ai’ Equation ; which (he faith) was never done 
before, and was thought Impoiffible by many. 

TERMS of Proportion, in Mathematicks,, are 
fuch Numbers, Letters or Quantities, as are com~ 
pared one with another. 

Thos 164° 3929" 2” chien 2, 2, 0.4) or 4/8, 

a SULY ste a ota De ton? 
6, 12, ate Called the. Terms ; of which a is called 
the firt Term, 6 the fecond Term, &c. 4 and ¢ 
are called the two Antecedents, and $ and d the 
two Confequents: 

TERRA Damnata. See Earth. 

TERRA extendenda, isa Writ directed to the 
Efcheator, €¢. willing to enquire and find out the 
true Yearly Value of any Land, @e. by the Oath 
and to certifie the extent into the 


TERRA- 
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TESTACEOUS Fifbes, are {uch whofe frong 
and thick Shells are entire-and all of one ptece; as 
the Oyfter, Efcollop, Cockle, ce. Bur thofe 
whofe Shells are fofter and thinner, and which are 
divided into diftin& Joints, and compofed of feve- 
ral Pieces, fuch as Lobfters, Crawfith, Crabs, &c. 
are. called Cruftaceous Fifhes. 

TESTAMENT, is the Laft Will or Declaration 
of the Mind of a Perfon deceafed ; and is of two 
kinds, viz, A Teftament in Writing, and A Tefta- 
ment in Words, which is called a Nuncupative Te- 
fiament.; which is, when a Man being Sick, and 
for fear left Death, want of Memory, or Speech, 
fhould come fo fuddenly upon him, that he fhould 
be prevented if he ftay’d the Writing of his Tefta- 
ment, defires his Neighbours and Friends.to be 
Witnefs of his Laft Will, and then declares the . 
fame before thern by Words, which after his De+ 
ceafe, is proved by Witneffes, and put in Writing 
by the Ordinary, and then ftands in as good Force 
as if it had at the firft, in the Life of the Teftator, 
been put in Writing, except only for Lands, which 
are devifable but by a Teffament putin Writing in 
the Life of the Teftator. 

TESTATUM, is a Writ in Perfonal Actions, 
asif the Defendant cannot be arrefted upon a Ca- 
pias in the County where the Action is laid, but is 
returned non eft inventus by the Sheriff. 

The Writ fhall be fent into any other County, 
where fuch Perfon is thought to have wherewith 
to fatisfie; and is called a Teftatum, becaufe the 
Sheriff hath formerly teftified, That the Defendant 
was not to be found in his Bayliwick. 

TESTE, is a Word commonly ufed in the laft 
Part of every Writ, wherein the Date is contained, 
which begins with thefe Words, Tefte meipfo,&c. 

TESTES ; the Tefticles of a Male are juftly 
reckoned among the principal Parts, becaufe 
they are neceflary to the Confervation of the 
Species. 

But before I proceed to an Anatomical Defcrip- ° 
tion of them, ‘tis neceffary to fay fomething of the 
Vafa Preparantia, which prepare the Matter out of 
which the Semenin the Tefticles is elaborated ; as 
I fhall afterwards defcribe the Vafa Deferentia, 
that fo the Reader may have this great and won- 
derful Apparatus all before him at one View. 

In Man, fome of the Vafa Preparantia afford 
Matter for the Semen, as the Arteria Spermatice 5 
others bring back again the Blood that is fuperflu- 
ous, to the making of the Semen, and to the Nou- 
rifhment of the Tefticles ; and thefe are the Vene 
Spermatice ; and both thefe Arteries and Veins 
were formerly called Vafa Preparantia: Some’ 
make the Semen, as the Tefticles; fome convey it 
from thence to irs Confervatory or Store-houfe, as 
the Vafa Deferentia: Some contain the Semen till 
the time of Copulation, andthefe are the Veficule 
Seminales: Some difcharge the Semen into the 
Matrix in Coition ; this is done by the Penis 5 
and fome, laftly, moiften the Paflage (viz. the 
Urethra) whereby the Semen iffues, and thofe 
are the Proftrates. Of all which in Order. And 
firft of the 

Vafa Preparantia, which are faid to prepare 
Matter for the Semen, thefe are of two forts, Ar- 
terzes and Veins, 

The Arteries aretwo,and {pring from the Trunk 
ofthe Aorta, commonly two Fingers breadth under 
the Emulgents, not from its Side, but out of its 
Fore-part, the right whereof climbing over the 


Trunk 


TERRAQUEOUS, in Geography, fignifies the 
Globe of Earth and Water, as they both rogether 
conftitute one Spherical Body. 

TERRE-PLAIN, in Fortification, is the Plat- 
form or Horizontal Surface of the Rampart lying 
level, only with a little floap on the outfide for 
the Recoil of the Cannon. 

It is terminated by the Parapet on that Side to- 
ward the Field, and by the Inner Talus on the 
other toward the Body of the Place. 

TERRE-Tenant, is he who has the actual Pof- 
feffion of the Land, which otherwife is called Oc- 
cupation. t 

Thus a Lord of a Manor hath a Free-holder, 
who letteth out his Free-hold to another to be 
Occupied. 

This Occupier (having the actual Poffeffion) is 
called the Terre-Tenant. 

TERELLA: When a Loadftone is turned in- 
to an exact Spherical Figure, and is placed fo that 
its Poles and Equator, &c. do exactly correfpond 
to the Poles and Equator of the World ; it is cal- 
led by Gilbert punesyn, or Terrella, a little Earch ; 
becaufe itis a very juft Reprefentation of the Great 
Magnetical Globe which we inhabit. 

It was believed that fuch a Terrella as this, if 
nicely poifed and placed in a Meridian, like a 
Globe, would be turned round in 24 Hours, as 
the Earth is by the Magnetick Particles that per- 
vade ir; bur this by plain Experience is to be’ 
found a Miftake. 

TERRESTRIAL Globe. See Globe, 

TERRESTRIAL Line. See Line Terreftrial. 

TERRIS, bons & catalls rebabendis poft purga- 
tionem, is a Writ that lies for a Clerk, to recover 
his Lands, Goods or Chattels, formerly feized, 
after he hath cleared himfelf of that Felony, upon 
Sufpicion whereof he was formerly Convicted, 
and delivered to his Ordinary to be purged. 

TERRIS €8 carallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, 
is a Writ Judicial, for the reftoring of Lands or 
Goods to a Debtor that is Diftrained above the 
Quantity of a Debr. 

TERRIS Liberands, is a Writ that lies for a 
Man Convicted by Attaint, to bring the Record 
and Procefs before the King, and to take a Fine 
for his Imprifonment, to deliver him his Landsand 
Tenements again, and to releafe him of the Serip 
and Wafte. 

It is alfoa Writ for the Delivery of Lands to 
the Heir after Homage and Relief performed, or 
upon Security taken, that he fhall perform them. 

TERSION, is Wiping or Cleanfing the outfide 
of any Body. 

TERSOR. See Latiffimus Dorfi. 

TERTIAN 4gue, or Fever, is that which in- 
termits intirely, and then returns again every third 
Day inclufively. 

TERTIATE : To Tertiate a Great Gun, is to 
know the thicknefs of the Metal at the Touch- 
hole, the Trunnions, and at the Muzzle; by 
which to judge of the Strength of:a Gun, or 
whether it be well Fortified or not. This is ufually 
done with a Pair of Calliper Compatfes ; and if 
the Piece be Home-bored, the Diameter lefs by 
the height divided by 2 is the Thicknefs ar any 
Place. 

TEST, the fame asthe Cuppe/, or Coppel, an 
Inftrument ufed by Chymifts and Refiners, to pu- 
rifie Gold or Silver. See Cuppel. 


"Trunk of the Vena Cava, runs obliquely to the: 


"by the Arteries only, and that in;an even undivi- 


TES TES 


Blood acquires no fenfible Alreration till it come 
to the Tefticles themfelves, -But however, we 
continue the old Names, declaring only againft 
the Reafon of them. And we will only-note two 
things more, Dv sist 


Vein of that fame Side; as alfo the left, marches 
to the Vein of that Side. . 

The Veins are alfo two, The right arifes ufu- 
ally from the Trunk of the Vena Cava, a little 
below the Emulgent; the left from the Emulgent 
ic felf, for otherwife it muft have gone over the 
Aorta, whereby it might have been in Danger of 
breaking ; or rather, by the continual Pulfe of the 
Artery, the Recourfe of the Venal Blood might 
have been retarded. 

Now both thefe Veins and Arteries, a little after 
their rife, meet, and are invefted both in one Mem- 
brane, made of the Peritoneum, and then rn 
ftreight through the Region of the Loins above the 
Mutcles Pfoeoneach fide, and above the Urerers, 
as they go, beftowing little Slips here and there 
upon the Peritoneum, between whofe Duplicature 
they defcend, and fo arrive at its Proceffes. The 
Veins divide very often into many Branches, and 
by and by inofculate and unite again ; but the Ar- 
teries go along by one Pipe only on each fide, un- 
til within 3 or 4 Fingers breadth of the Tefticles, 
where each is divided into two Branches, the lefs 
whereof runs tothe Epididimys, the larger to the 
Tefticle; and as I faid, they defcended berween 
the Membranes of the Perttonecum, fo they pafs 
into the Scrotum between them, not perforating 
the inner in the Proceffes, as in Dogs and other 
Creatures, wherein the Proceffes of the Pe itoneum 
are hollow like a Quill; but in Man, the inner 
Membrane of the Peritoneum {huts the Hole, left 
the Inteftines fall by it into the Scrotum ; of which 
there is greater danger in him, (and we fee it often 
happen) becanfe of his going upright. But to re- 
turn to the Vafa Preparantia.: 

It has been generally taught, That there are 
‘divers Inofculations of the Arteries with the Veins 
in their Paflage, whereby the Venal and Arterial 
Blood are mixed; but this Opinion is now explo- 
ded, for that granting the Circulation of the Blood, 
ic is impoflible : For the Blood in the Arteries de- 
{cendstowards the Tefticles, and that in the Veins 
‘afcends from them, fo that if thefe two Veffels 
fhould open one into the other, the Blood in one 
of them mutt needs be driven back, or elfe ftag- 
nating, diftend and break the Veffels.. But the 
Truth is, the Blood. both for Nourifament of the 
_Tefticles,and the making of the Semen, flows down 


Firft, That the Spermatick Veins haverfrom 
their rife to their End, feveral Valves which open 
upwards, and fo fuffer the Blood to afcend:to- 
wards the Cava, but nor to flide back again. 


2dly, That tho’ the Spermatick Arteries go fuch 
a direct Courfe in Men, as has been aid ; yer in 
Brutesthey are more complicated and twitted with 
the Veins, but without any dnaftamofes of one into 
the other. 


Thefe Va/a Preparantia thus defcribed, proceed 
we to the Teftes, 

Thefe have Arteries and Veins (as is faid above) 
from the former Vafa Preparantia, which fome 
have thoughr to reach only to the inmoft;Coat, 
called Tunica albuginea, becaufe they are not con- 
{picuous in the inner Subftance of the Tefticles. 
But tho’ this may be true of the Veins which only 
receive the fuperfluous Arterial Blood, and have 
nothing to.do with the Semen, yet it is not true of 
the Arteries, namely, of the moft numerous bran- 
ches of them. Indeed Blood is feldom feen imthe 
Subftance of the Tefticles ; bur that comes'to pafs 
by reafon that the Arterial Blood prefently:lofes its 
Colour, and by the Semenifick Faculty of the 
Teftes is turned into Semen, which being whitifh, 
of the fame Colour with the Veffels, makes them 
indifcernible ; yet in thofe Men that have died of 
languifhing Difeafes, and whofe Teftes have their 
Faculty impard, ; ¢ 

Diemerbroeck affirms, That he has oft difcover'd 
fanguiferous Veffels in the inmoft Parts of the 
Teftes, and has fhew’d them to many in the Pub-. 
lick Anatomical Fheatre. era 

As for Nerves, Dr. Willis {ays, he could never 
obferve more to go ro them than one from a Ver- 
tebral Pair, and that too was moft of it {pent up- 
on the Muicle Cremajter. 

Diemerbroeck, agrees to one Nerve, bur thinksit 
proceeds from the fixth Pair, (which is Dr. Willis’s 
Intercoftal, as diftinguifh’d from that_commonly 
called the. Sixth, but his Eighth.) Orhers will 
have Branches from both thefe Nerves to: goto 
them, Concerning the Ufe of thefe Nerves there 
is great Controverfie. Dr. Gliffon, Wharton, &e. 
will have them ro-convey a Succus Génitalis, which 
makes the greateft part of the Semen. Dr. Willis, 
as he denies (im: Cerebri. Anatomcap. 27.) any Suc- 
cus Nutritivs to. be conveyed by the Nerves to 0- 
ther Parts ; fo that any Succus Genitalis is brought 
by them hither, but only Animal Spirits. 

And whereas, toftrengthen the former Opinion, 
tis ufually objected, That the Semen muft needs 
confit of a Nervous Juice, and-plenty of Spirits 
brought from the Brain, becanfe of the great De- 
bility and Enervation that js induced upon the 
Brain and Nerves, by the too great Expence of it. 
‘He thus anfwers, Thar this comes to pafs, becaufe 
after great Profufions of the Semen, for the reftau- 
ration of ‘the fame Humour, (whereof Nature is 
more folicitous; than for the benefit of the Indivi- 
dual) a greater tibure of Spirituous Liquor is 
required from the Blood, to be beftowed “on ‘the 
Tefticles. Wherefore the Brain being | mage 

° 


ded Courfe, without any of thofe Windings and 
‘Twirlings. like “the Tendrels of Veins talk’d fo 
amuch of (as-the Curious de: Graef, from his. own 
frequent Infpection , teftifies ) and the Veins 
bring back from the Tefticles what of the Blood 
remains ftom their Nourifliment and making of 
the Semen; and thefe, indeed, come out of their 
inmoft Membrane, by almoft innumerable Roots, 
by which they imbibe the faid Blood, and are 
moft admirably interwoven ‘and. inofculated one 

-with another, till about Four of Five Fingers 
breadth above. the Tefticle; which Space is 
called Corpus Pyramidale, Plesus Pampiniforms, or 

Varicofus. 

_.,, But thefe Veins are fo far from preparing the 
Semen, as that they only, bring back what was fu- 
perfluous from the making of it. And, indeed, 
the Arteries'in Men, do nomore merit the Name 
of Preparantes, in refpectito the Semen, than the 
Gullet in refpect to the Chyle, or.the Dudéus Tho- 
racicus Chyliferus in regard to the Blood ; for their 


TES 


of a due Incouie and Afflux of the faid Spiritnous 
Liquor, languifhes ; and fo the Animal Spirits 
failing in the Fountain, the whole Nervous Sy- 
ftem becomes depauperated and flaggy. Whercto 
may be added, That alfo the Animal Spirits them- 
felves that actuate the Proftates, being derived 
from the Spinal Marrow, are much wafted by Ve- 
nereal Acts: So that for this Reafon befides, the 
Loins are enervated. ) 

In this Anfwer Bartholin acquiefces: And de 
Graef, Diemerbroeck, &c. confefs, indeed, That the 
Spirituous Arterial Blood is impregnated with Ani- 
mal. Spirits from the Nerves; but affirm, That 
the Matter out of which the Semen is elaborated, 
is only the faid Blood; and to thefe we fub- 
{cribe. 

Lymphedutts they have alfo a rifing from betwixt 
their Coats, and afcending upwards into the b- 
domen with the Vafa Deferentia. ‘Thefe have ma- 
ny Valves looking upwards, which hinder any 
thing from defcending by them to the Teftes, but 
permit the Lympha to afcend, which they convey 
into the Chyliferous Veffels. Malphigi thinks it 
probable that fome fal] is derived to the Semina- 
ry Veffels for the Generation of the Semen, or at 
leaft to be mixed with it, feeing moft Creatures 
grows the fatter upon being Caftrated. 

They have two forts of Coats, Proper, and 
Common. The Common inveft both the Te/tes, 
( conftituting the Scrotum) and are two, The 
ourermoft confifts of the Cuticula and true Skin 
(here {thinner than in other Places.) It is foft 
and wrinkled, and is generally affirmed by Ana- 
tomifts to be without Fat. On the outfide it has 
a Suture or Seam that runs Lengthways of the 
Scrotum, and divides it into the Right and Left 
fide. “The other or inner common Coat, is a-car- 
nous Membrane, which feems to be Mufcular, 
Lecaufe of the Power it has to contractand wrinkle 
- dtfelf. It is called deeros, and adheres to the pro- 
per Cato next under it (call’d Vaginals) by many 
Membranous Fibres. — 

This is the common Account of this Part that 
all Anatomifts have ufually given ; but lately Dr. 
Fred, Ruyfch affirms, That it has the Membrana 


adipofa alfo under the Carnofa’; or rather, That: 


the Carnofa is fatty, (on the infide) as it is in 
other Parts of the Body. And befides, he fays, 
that in the Scrotum, there is a Septum within di- 
viding it into two Parts ; of which, fays he, you 
shave nothing in Vefalius, Bartholin, de Graef, &c. 
- Men that have otherwife deferved yery well of 
Anatomy : And what wonder, feeing all things 
about the Scrotum of one newly dead, are fo flip- 
pery and moveable, that the true Conftitution 
ofthe Septum can hardly appear. ‘Wherefore, if 
any one would demonftrate this, the Scrotum is 
to be blown up, and to be cur open after ’tis 
dried, by which means the Septum yields it. {elf 
to view; and:has an Infinity of Blood-veffels run- 
ning through ir: 

Thus he. | This. Septum, Verheyen fays, is the 
fame. Subftance with the carnous Membrane above 
defcribed, from which it feems toarife in the fame 
manner as the Mediaftinum from: the Pleura. To 
each fide of it the Teffes are firmly knit, by means 
of their outer Proper Coat, and its U/e is partly 
to fuftain the Te/tes,-and to hinder them from hit- 
ting againft on¢ another ; and partly to help the 


carnous Membrane to wrinkle, and purfe up rhe 
Scrotum. 


E'S 


The proper Coats are alfo two, and thefe en- 
clofe each ‘Tefticle apart. The outer is called E- 
litroides, or Vaginal; becaufe it contains the Te- 
{ticle as a Sheath, Itis a thick and ftrong Mem- 
brane, having many Veins ; in the outfide it is 
uneven, by reafon of the Fibres, by which it is 
knit to the Dartos and Septum; but in the inner 
fide it is {mooth. This is nothing elfe but the pro- 
duction of the Peritoneum, even as the Scrotum is 
of the Skin and Membrana carnofa of the Abdomen. 
Inro this Coat is inferted the Mufcle Crema/fer, of 
which prefently. ; 

The inmoft is veveddS\ns, the Nervous Membrane, 
called Albuginea, from its Colour. It it whire, 
thick and ftrong, framed of the External Tunicle 
of the Vafa preparantia: It immediately en- 
wraps the Tefticles, towards which it is rough, 
but on the outfide next the Vaginalss, itis fmooth; 
and between thefe two, the Water is contained in 
an Hernia aquofa. 

Into the outer of the proper Membranes (as was 
faid) is inferted the Mufcle Cremafter. Thefe Mu- 
{cles (to each Tefticle one) have their Rife from 
the Offa Pubis ; and almoft encompaffing round 
the Procefles of the Peritoneum, defcend with 
them to the Teftzcles ; where their Carnous Fibres 
run through the whole length of this {ame Tunica 
Vaginals, e{pecially in its lower Part, and fo keep 
the Tefticles fufpended, from whence they have 
their Name (from xpeyadw Sufpendo) from their 
{preading themfelves thus on the outer fide of the 
outer proper Coat. 

Réolanus reckons them for a third proper Coat, 
calling it Erythroides ; and becaufe of its Carnous 
Fibres, ic makes the Vaginal look Red ; fuch as 
take it not for a diftiné Coar, do give the Name 
of Erythroides, alfo to the Vaginalis, calling it by 
either Name indifferently. ‘Thefe Mufcles pull up 
the Tefticles in’ the’ Act of Generation,. that the 
Veffels being flackened, may the more readily 
void the Semen; and at other times they help to 
fuftain their Weight. ; 

The Mutcles in Sicknefs, and old Age become 
flaggy, and fo the Scrotum relaxing it felf, the 
Tefticlés hang low. >: 

Upon the Teffes as yet clad with the Tunica’ Al, 


buginea, are fixed the Epididymide (called alfo Pa- 


raftate, Standers by, or Affiftants) enwrapped inthe 
fame Coat with the Spermatick Veffels ; they ad- 
here clofer'to the Tefticles at their ends, than in 
the midft. 

» De Graef definesthem to be Veffels making with 
their various Windsngs, that Body that is fixed on 
the Back of the Tefticles. 


To find out their Subftarice he directs vis thus. 


Firft, Takeoff the Membrane that encompaffes 
them,:and knits them'to the Tefticles, and then 
there will appear many Windings, which with the 
Edge ofa’ Knife, may without hurting the Veffels 
be fo eafily feparated: one from another, that they 


‘maybe drawn out into a length like a thing fold- 


ed ; for they are only folded from one fide to the 
other, and are keprin that fite, by the Membrane 
received from the’ Tunica Albuginea,' {or Sperma- 
tick Veffels.) 

Bur when youo have unravell’dhalf°of them, 
you muft’ cut sanother very: thin’ Membrane, 
andithen you will fee other Veffels lie juft like 
thefe, and may be unlvofed likehem: And the 


whole 


whole being unravel’d, the thicker they are by 
how much further from their Origin, which is im- 
planted itito the upper Part of the Tefticle, by fix 
or feven Ramifications ; which having run fo far, 
as where they join into one Dudt, make it as thick 
as a finall Thread ; and this by degrees fo thick- 
ens, that being encreas’d like a Chord, it makes 
the Vas Deferens. 

* So that ({aith he) it is clear from hence: 


Firft, That rhe Tefes do not differ trom the Epi- 
didymide (or Paraftate) faving that thofe confift 
of divers Ducts ; but thefe, after their fix or feven 
Roots that arife out of the Tefticle are’ united, 
(which they are in a fhort Space) bur of one, only 
a little thicker. ; 


Secondly,‘ That the Epididymide differ not from 
the Vafa differentia, faving that the former go bya 
ferpentine winding Paffage,and thefe by a ftreight; 
and that thofe’areva little fofter and narrower. 


Out of the Epididymide at their {maller End, 
arife the two Vafa deferentia,otherwile called Eja- 
culatoria, as if in the Costu, the Semen were ejacu- 
lated from the Teftes through them ; which in- 
deed was the common Opinion, till the Veficule 
Seminales were'found out, which are now known 
to be the Store-houfes of the Semen, and not the 
Teftes ; fo that the Vafa deferentia deferve not the 


Name of “Ejaculatoria, except it-be thar Part of. 


them which reaches from the Veficule feminales 
to the Proftat2, through which indeed, the Semen 
is ejaculated in Corey. 

‘They are white, hardifh Bodies, like a pretty 
large Nerve, with a Caviry not very difcernible, 
but which may be made fo, if one open one of 
them fix or feven Fingers breadth above the Te- 
fticle, and then either blow into it with a fmall 
Pipe, or {quirt fome colour’d Liquor into it, with 
a Syringe towards the Teftes ; for then the Veffel 
will be diftended, and the Colour will run along 
its Cavity towards the Epididymide: Or if you 
either blow or {quirt Liquor by a Syringe, the 
other way towards the Veficule feminales, the faid 
Veficule will be diftended. 

Now from the Epididymidze thefe Vafa deferentia 
afcend, and pafs out of the Scrotum into the Al- 
domen, the fame way by which the Vafa prepa- 
rantia came down, viz. by the Procefs of the Pe- 
rvitoneum, When they are entred the Abdomen, 
they are carried prefently over the Ureters, and 
turning back again, they pafs to the back-fide of 
the Bladder ; between which, and the Inteftinum 
rectum, they march at a little Diftance the ore 
from the other, till about the Neck of the Blad- 
der, where they grow wider and thicker; and 
then juft as they are going ro meer, theit fides open 
into the Veficule feminales, in which they depofite 
the Semen, but not terminating here, bur coming 
clofe together, and growing {maller and fmaller, 
they go on and end at the Urethra, betwixt the 
Proftate. At their ending Verheyen (with fome 
others) affirms theré isa little Septum between 
them, with a Caruncle ( which they call a Cock’s 
Head) to hinder the Semen that comes out at one 
Orifice, to go in by the other; and the two Ori- 
fices by which the Semen is ejaculated into the U- 
rethra, are called the Eyes of the Cock’s Head. 

Thefe Veficule are little Cells like thofe in a 
Pomegranate, or fomething like a Bunch of 


Grapes; De Graef compares them to the Guts of 


a little Bird diverlly contorted) They confit of 
one thin Membrane, through which {ome {mall 
Twigs of both’ Veins, Arteries ‘and Nerves run. 
They are abour 3 Fingers-bréadth long, and r 
broad ; but in fome Places broadér, fome narrow- 
er, as they run in and out. | They are two (one 
for each Vas deferens) divided from one another 
by a little interftice; and they do feverally by a 
peculiar Paflage, emit the Semen’ contained in 
them into the Urethra. They are very anfractu. 
ous and winding, and (as was faid) confift of 


)many little Cells, and they fhould not pour out all 


the Semen contained in them in one A& of Coi- 
tion, but might retain ir for feveral : They have 
no Communication one with another, not even in 
their very opening into the Urethra; bur thé - 
Semen is brought to the Veficule feminales on the 
right fide, by the right Vas deferens, iffues by its 
proper paflage into the Urethra; and that which 
is brought to the left likewife ; {o that if by any’ 
accident the Veficul.c, or one fide be burft, or cut 
(as in cutting for the Stone they generally are) 
yet thofe on the other being entire, may ftill fuf= 
fice for Generation : Now when the Seed is emit- 
ted out of thefe Veficule in the AG of Coiticn, it 
paffes Out the fame way it came in, which in this 
Cafe may eafily be (though otherwife ir be un- . 
ufnal, there fhould be a contrary Motion in the 
fame Veffel) for as it comes in from the Vafa de- 
ferentia, it drills along gently without any force ; 


| but 7m Coitu, when the Mufcles in the Penis, and 


all the bordering Parts are much tumified, it is 
expreffed, or ejaculated out of them with fome 
Violence, and pafling along their Neck (which is 
a Continuation of the Vafa deferentia) ouzes 
through a Caruncle into the Urethra, for there is 
one Place as a Valve before the Orifice of each 
of them, partly to hinder the coming of the Urine 
into them, partly to hinder the involuntary Effu- 
fion of the Semen. 


Now, though naturally, thé little Holes 


| through which the Semen paffes out of the Necks 


of the Veficule into the Urethra, be almoft im- 
perceptible ; yer if they be either eroded by the A- 
crimony of the Semen (fuch Acrimony as is con- 
tracted by impure Embraces, or in Claps (as they 
call them ;) or if of themfelves they be debilitated 
and fo become more lax (as fometimes happens to 
old and impotent Men that meddle too much 
then there happens a Gonorrhea, or continual efflux 
of the Semen. And {fo Vefalius and Spigelius have 
obferved them much dilated, in diffecting {uch as 
have died with a Gonorrhea upon’ them. 

The Proftate are placed near to the Veficale fe- 
minales,de Graef calls them Corpus glandulofum,fup- 
pofing them to be one Body, and only divided by 
the common Ducts of the Veficule feminales, and 
Vafa deferentia coming through the midft of it. 

They are of a white, fpongy, and glandulous 
Subftance, about ds big as a fmall Wallnut, en- 
compafs'd with a ftrong and fibrous Membrane 
from: the Bladder to the beginning of whofe Neck 
they are joined at the Root of the Penis: In fhape 
they come nearer to an Oval, fave that on’ thei¢ 
upper and lower fides, they are a little depreft, 
and in that end by which the Vafa deferentza enter, 
they até fomething hollow like a Tunnel. The’ 
Sphin&er Mufcle ofthe Bladder encompaffesthem 
fo that for fo far as they cover the Neck of the 
Bladder, the Sphinéter touches it not, they coming 

5E between 
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berween. They have all forts of. Veflels, which 
run moftly on the outer fide 3 in their inner Part, 
they have ten or more {mall Ducts, which all un- 


iag but in {mall Quantities, through {mall Pores 
into the Urethra ; ww was neceflary, thar this Hu- 
mour fhould be mixr with it, that it might the 


load themfelves into the Urethra, by the fides of | berrer reach the Womb. Whatever this Humour 


the Caruncle, through which the Semen pales 
from the Veficule into the Urethra, and themf{elves 
have each one a fall one to ftop its Orifice, lett 
the Liquor tharis contained in the Proftate fhould 
continually flow out, or the Urine fhoyld flow in: 
And thefe {mall Ducts, I fuppofe, are continued 
from thofe Veficule, which appear in the Proftates 
of thofe that die (any way) fuddenly after Co- 
For in fuch the fpongy part of the Profta- 
te is very turgid with a forous Liquor; and in 
their inner part may be found the fame V7, icule, 


ition. 


like to Hydatides, which if you prefs upon, they 
will difcharge themfelves in the abovefaid Ducts. 


What the Liquor they contain fhould be, or 
what is their Ufe, there is a great Variety of Opi- 
nions: Some think that the Semen, thar flows 
from the Tetfticles, is further elaborated here: But 


that cannot be ; for that the Vafa deferentia depo- 
fire nothing in them, but all into. the Veficule Semi- 
nales. Others think that from the Blood there is 


feparated in them an acrimonious, and ferous Hu- 


mour, which ferves for procuring the Titillation 
in Coitu. As to this, de Graef appeals to the Taft 
of it, which has nothing of an Acrimony. 

Dr. Wharton thinks they make a particular kind 
of Semen, as the Tefticles do another, and the 
Veficule Seminales athitd ; That thefe laft make a 
Semen different from that made in the Tefticles, 


is grounded on a Miftake in Anatomy, vz. That 


the Vafa deferentia have no Communication with 
the Veficule ; whereas they apparently open into 
them, and depofite in them all the Semen they con- 
tain; that the Proffate make a peculiar fort, he 


endeavours to prove, becaufe caftrated Animals 
emit fome Semen. But that is but precarious ; for 


tho’ they emit fomething, ’tisnor neceffary it fhould 
be any true Semen: Or if it be, it may well be 
fuppofed to proceed from the Veficule Seminales, 
that were full when the Animal was caftrared. 
For, for this Reafon it has been obferved, that 
prefently after the Caftration they have fome- 
times got the Female with Young, but notafter- 
wards, when that Stock was fpent. Bartholin, 
with many others, thinks they make an oily, flip- 
pery, and fatty Humour, which is preffed out, 
as there is need, to. befmear the Urethra, whereby 
to. defend it from the Acrimony of the Semen, and 
Urine, and left it fhould dry up. This Humeur 
Malpighius thinks to be conveyed hither by the 
Duttus adipofi, and quotes Sevorinus, affirming that 
he has obferved a plain Veffel in the Fat of the 
Kidneys, tending to, the Spermatick Veffels. He 
aferibes the fame Ute to it as Bartholin, &c. Die- 
merbroeck confeffes, that “tis neceflary the infide 
of the Urethra fhould be kept moift, and flip- 
pery, bur thinks that is done here, as in the 
Bladder, Inteftines, and many other places, from 
fome muced Part of the Nourifhment of the Ure- 
thra it felf, and concludes that the Vafa deferentia 
depofite not all the Semen into the Veficule femina- 
les, but carry a fmaller Part to thefe Proftate. 

De Graef denies, that the Vafa. deferentia con- 
vey any thing to them, or have any Commu- 


nication with them; and therefore believes, } 


that the Humour that is feparated in the Corpus 
glandulofum (as he calls the Proftate) ferves for a 
Menftruum, or Vehicle of the Semen, which flow- 


be, ir is fqueezed gut partly hy the [ntumefcence 
and Ereétion of the Penis ; and partly by the Com 
preilion of the Sphincter of the Bladder, that girds 
the Proftate about. 

Thefe Proftates are often (at leaft partly) the 
Seat of the Gonorrhea ; and the Humour that they 
contain, is that which is fhed. 

TESTES Cerebri, are the two lower and leffer 
Protuberances of the Brain, focall’d fram the like- 
nefs they have to Tefticles. Thefe withthe Nases 
which lie above them, and the Protuberantie 
Striate, are the Origin of the Meduda oblon- 


lgata. The Ufes of thefe Tefles you may fee in 


Wilis’s Anatomy of the Brain ; but they feem but 
conjectural. 

TESTUDO, is a foft large Swelling, or not 
very hard, in the Head, broad, in-Form of an 


|Arch-Dome, or the Back of a Tortoife, from 


which refemblance it takes its Name. At the be- 
ginning it grows like a Chefs-nut, afterward like 


|an Egg, wherein is contained a foft Matter clothed. 


with a certain Tunick, (whence fome refer this 
(ort of Tumour to Meliceres, which fee) which 
fticks fo clofe ro the Skull, that many times it in- 
fects and corrupts it. Blanchard. 

TETANUS, or Tetanon, is a Contraction, 
whereby a Limb grows rigid and inflexible. The 
caufe of it is fometimes a Relaxation or Palfy in 
fome other Mufcles, which when they are relaxed, 
the oppofite Mufcles act too ftrongly ; fo that they 
draw the Part wholly to themfelves, which ought 
to confift as it were in an equilibrium betwixt 
both. Yet fometimes fuch a permanent Contra- 
ction may proceed from the Tendons being loaded 
and obftructed with ferous Matter, which there- 
upon grow rigid and ftiff. 

This Diftemper is frequent in the Scurvy, fo 
that the Patient can extend neither Jointnor Limb. 
The Tendons in the Back are fometimes contracted 


‘into a round globular Form, which by reafon of 


fuch an Afflux of Humours upon them, draw the 


| Bones out of their due places, and caufe an Hun- 


ched Back, or a ftooping or bending of it. It is 
ufually diftinguifhed into Univerfal 3 of which 
there are three forts, Emprofthotonos, Opifthotonos, 
and Tetanos, properly fo called; and Particular, 
which refpectsa certain Member, or a particular 
Joint. Blanchard. 

TETRACHORD, in Mufick, is a Concord or 
Interval of 3 Tones. 

The Tetrachord of the Ancients, was a Rank of 
four Strings, accounting the Tetrachord for one 
Tone, as itis often taken in Mufick.» 

TETRADIAPASON, a Quadruple Diapafon 
isa Mufical Chord, otherwife called a Quadruple 
Eighth, or Nine and Twentieth. 

TETRAGONIAS, a Comet whofe Head is of 
a Quadrangular Figure, and its Tail or Train, 
long, thick and uniform, and does not differ much 
from the Meteor called Trabs. 

TETRAGONISM, with fome foreign Writers, 
isthe fame as the Quadrature of the Circle. 

TETRAGONUS, See Quadratus Gene. 

TETRAHEDRON. See Regular Bodies. N.B. 
thefe following Figures being cut in Paft-board and 
folded up, will either of them reprefent the Terra- 
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TETRAPETALOUS Flower, of a Plant, is 
that which confifts of but four fingle coloured 
Leaves (which the Botanifts call Petala) fet round 
the Stylus to compofe the Flower. 


Plants havinga Tetrapetalous Flower,conftirute 
a diftin® Kind, and by Mr. Ray are divided into, 


1. Such as have an uniform Tetraperalous 
Flower, and. their Seed-veffels a little oblongith, 
which therefore he calls Siliquofe. 

As the Keiri or Leucoium Luteum, andthe other 
common Leucoium ; the Dentaria, the Leucoium 
Siliquofum, Alyffon , Viola, Lunaris, Paronychia, 
Hefperts, Alliaria, Rapa, Napus, Sinapy, Rapiftrum, 
Eruca fpuria, Eryfimum, Cardamine, Turrith, Pilo- 
fella Siliquofa, and the Raphanus Rufticanus and 


Aquaticus. 


2, Such as have their Seed-cafe or Veffel horter, 
which therefore for diftinction he calls Cap/ulate 
and Siliculofa; asthe Myagrum, Draha, Leucoium 
Siliqua fubtorunda, Cochlearia, Nafturtium, Lepi- 
dium vulgare ; Thlafpi, Brafica marina, Glaftum, 
Eruca marina, &c. 


3. Such as have a kind of, or feeming Tetrape- 
talous Flower, 7.e. a Monopetalous one divided 
deeply into 4 Partitions, and thefe he calls Anoma- 
lous ; as the Papaver, Agremone, Veronica, Tithy- 
mallus, Plantago, Coronopus, Pfyllium, Lyfimachia 
Siliquofa, Alfine fpuria, &c. 


TETRAPHARMACUM, is a Medicine con- 
fifting of four Ingredients, as Unguentum Bafili- 


ee TETRAPTOTES, ate in Grammar, fuch de- | 
fective Nouns, as have only four Cafes; as, Plus, | 


which wants the Dative and Vocative Singular. 


TETRASTYLE, in Architecture, is a Building | 


‘which hath four Columns in the Faces before and 
behind. 


TEXTURE. The Texture of any Natural [ 


Body, is that peculiar difpofition of its conftituent 


Particles, and making it have fuch a Form, or be | 
of fuch a Nature, or be endowed with fuch Qua- } 


lities. srs Lye 
THALAMI Nervorum Opticorum, are two Pro- 

minences of theJateral Ventricles of the Cerebrum, 

fo called, becaufe the Optick Nerves rife out of 


them. They are Medullary without, bur a litcle | 


Cineritious within. They areof an oblong Figure. 


THAUGHTS, or Thoughts, are the Benches on 


which the Rowers firina BoattoRow. 

THELONIA rationabili habendo pro Dominis 
habentibus Dominica Regh ad firmam, is a Writ 
that lies for him that hath of the King’s Demefne 
in Fee-farm, to recover reafonable Toll of the 


King’s Tenants there, if his Demefne have been eS On Ae aayour taltcament iia 


accuftomed to be Tolled., 


THELONIUM, or Breve effendi quieti de The- | 


lonio, is a Writ lying for the Citizens of any City, 
or Burgeffes of any Town, that have a Charter or 
Prefcription to free them from Toll, againft the 


Officers of any Town or Marker, who would con” 
{train them to pay Toll of their Merchandize, con- 
trary to the faid Grant or Prefcription. 
THENOR, or Tezor, according to fome, is the 
Name of an abducent Mufcle which draws the 
Thumb from the Fore-finger. 
THEODOLITE, is an Inftrument ufed in Sar- 
veying, and taking of Heiyhtsand Diftances, 


Ic confifteth of feveral Parts : -As, 


1. A Circle of Brafs, divided into four Qua- 
drants, reprefenting the four Cardinal Points of 
the Compafs, Eaft, Wejt, North and South, and 
noted with the Letters, N.S. W. E. 

Each of thefe Quadrants is divided into 90 De- 
grees, and fubdivided as the Largenefs of the In- 
ftrument will permit, commonly by Diagonals. 

Thefe four Quadrants are to be numbred by 
10, 20, 30, €c. both ways beginning at the North 
and South Points, and ending with 90, at the Ea/? 


and Wef? Points. 


2, 4 Box and Needle, fo conveniently contrived 
to ftand upon the Centre of the Circle,upon which 
Centre, the Infirument, the Index, with its Sights, 
muft be made to turn about, and yet both the In- 


Jtrument, and the Box and Need/e remain firm. At 


the bottom of the Box there muft be a Card or Ma- 
riner’s Compafs fixed, an{werable to the Letters E. 
W.N.S. upon the Inftrument. 


3. A Socket on the Back-fide, (either Plain or 
with a Ball, which is much better) ro be putupon 
the Head of a three-legged Staff. 


4. A Staff to fet the Inftrument upon; the Neck 
at the Head whereof muft be made to go into the 
Socket on the Backfide of the Inftrument. 


Its Ufe is for taking Heights and Diftances, asalfo' 
taking of Angles, in Surveying of Land, Ge.’ 


To take the Quantity of ‘an Angle by the 


Theodolite. 


As. fappofe the Angle A, of a Field, two of 


‘whofe Sides is A B or A Ci 


U 


A o 
Place your Inftrument inthe Angle A, oras neat 
as poflible, and let Marks be fet up.near B and C, 
which yet is not neceffary) then turn the [nftra- 
Se sick till through the fixed Sights you fee 
the Mark at B, there fcrew it faft; next turn the 
moveable Index, till through the Sights thereof 
$B2 . you 


THE 


‘ou fee the Mark at C, then the Degrees upon the 
Limb cut by the Index, gives the Angle B AC. 

THEOREM, is a Speculative Proportion, de- 
monftrating the Properties of any Subject : This 
is either, 


1. Univerfal, which extends univerfally to any 
Quantity without Reftriction ; as, That the Reétan- 
angle of the Sum and Difference of any two Quanti- 
ties, is equal to the Difference of their Squares. 


2. Particular, when it extends only toa pafti- 
cular Quantity. 


3. Negative, which demonftrates the Impoffibi- 
liry of an Affertion ; as, That the Sum of two Bi- 
quadrate Numbers cannot make a Square. 


4. Local, which relates to a Surface ; as, That 
Triangle of the fame Bafe and Altitude are equal. 


5. A plain Theorem, is that which relates to ei- 
ther a Rectilneal Surface, or to one terminated by 


the Circumference of a Circle ; as, That all Angles 


in the fame Segment are equal. 


6. Afolid Theorem, is that which treats about a 
Space terminated by a folid Line ; that 1s, by any 
of the three Conick Seétions; as, If a Right Line 
cut two Afjmptotick Parabola’s, its two Parts cermi- 
nated by them fhall be equal. 


7. A Reciprocal Theorem, is one whofe Converfe | 


is true; .as, That ifa Triangle have two equal Sides, 


it mut have two equal Angles. The Converfe of 


which is true, That if it have two equal Angles, it 
muft have two equal Sides. 

THERAPEUTICA, is that part of Phyfick, 
which delivers the Method of Healing. 

THERIOMA, is a wild cruel Ulcer, like Car- 
cinoma ; which fee. Blanchard. 

THERMA, are the Bath or other Medicinal 
Waters which are Hot. “Tis moft probable, as 
Dr. Woodward well obferves, (Nat. Hift. of the Earth, 
p- 144.) That thefe do not owe their Heat to any 
Colluctation or Effervefcence of the Minerals in 
them, but to the fubterranean Heat or Fire, which 
communicates with them by fome Spiracle or Ca- 
nal, by which a greater Quantity of Heat is deri- 
ved thither, than to ordinary Springs. Tho’ 
Mr. Charas hath lately revived the former Opini- 
on. Vid. Memoirs Mathemat. de Phyfique, A. D. 
1692. 

THERMANTICA, are healing Medicines. 

THERMOSCOPE, or Thermometer, is a Phi- 
lofophical Inftrument, ufually made of Glafs, fil- 
led with tinged Spirit of Wine, or fome other pro- 
per Liquor; and defigned to meafure, or eftimate 
the Heat and cold of any particular Place ; or of 
the fame Place in different Seafons, and at diffe- 
rent Times. 


At the Bottom isa pretty large Ball filled with| r 


the Spirit or tinged Liquor, with a Stem rifing, to 
about three or four Foot perpendicular. To ad- 
juft the Divifions, or Degrees of which ; the Ball 
may be placed in Water, which is juft beginning 
to freeze, and then noting the height of the Spirit 
in the Stem, place againftrhat O, and graduate it 
afterward, up and down, for Heat and Cold. 
Dr. Hook, in order to adjuft thefe Graduations 
with the greater Accuracy, hath contrived, and 


defcribed an Inftrument for that purpofe. See 
Micrograph. Pag. 38. 


The Way of filling Thermofcopes, or fuch other fmal 
Glafs Tubes, with Spirit of Wine, or Water. 


Take the Ball of the Glafs, and firft warm it 
gently between your Hands, then neal it very 
well (tho gently) before a good Fire, turning it 
round, that it may be equally warm, for without 
this Caution, you'll endanger breakingit. Then 
applying the Ball to the Flame of a Lamp or 
Candle, turning it abour in it, heat it as hor as 
you can, without melting the Glafs, and then {pee- 
dily immerfing the open end of the Pipe into a 
Veffel of that Liquor you intend to fill it withal, 
Liquor will rife into it, and fill it very near’ 

ull. 

The Reafon of which afcent of the Liquor is, 
That the Air within the Ball and Tube, being ex- 
pelled in great Meafure by the Heat, or at-leaft, 
rarified there to a very great Degree ; the immer- 
{ed open End of the Tube keeps oft the Preffure of 
the Incumbent Atmofphere on that part of the Li- 
quor that the end of the Tube covers ; but the At- 
mofphere preffes'on all other Parts of the Liquor 
in the open Veffel ; and confequently (there being 
none, or but a very fmall Quantity of Air within 
the Tube to hinder it) forces it by its weight, up in- 
ro the Tube, till it gain an Equilibrium with the 
Preffure, or Weight of the Air without. 

If by this Method the Tube cannot be filled 
full enough, the reft may be fupplied by a {mall 
Glafs-Funnel, whofe Shank muft be drawn out 
exceeding flender, and inferted into the Orifice of 
the Tube ; and ‘then by blowing, you may force 
with your Breath the Spirit of Wine into the Tube, 
fo as to fill it quite, or to what Degree you pleafe. 

Dr. Hook, in his Mécrographia, hath an Engine 
fer graduating Thermometers, to make them true 
Standards of Heat and Cold. 

THLIPSIS, is a Compreffion of the Veffels in 
an Animal Body. Blanchard. 

THORACICA Inferior, a Branch of the Sub- 
clavial Veins, {preading it felf upon the fide of the 
Breafts by feveral Branches, which communicate 
by Anaftomofis, with the Branches of the Azygos, 
under the Mufcles of the Breaft. 

THORACICA Superior, is a Branch of the Sub- 
clavial Vein, arifing from the Bajfilica, and goes to 
the Mammilla and Mufcles of the Breaft. 
THORAX, or Medzus Venter, the Cheft ; is alk 
the Cavity which is circumfcribed above, by the 
Neck-bones ; below, by the Diaphragme ; before, 
by the Breaft-bone ; behind, by the Back-bones ; 
on the Sides, by the Ribs; itis of an Oval Figure, 
contains the Heart and Lungs, and is cover'd on 
the infide with 4 Membrane called Pleura. 

Hippocrates and Ariftotle, took all that Space 
from the Neck-bone, to the very Secrets, both 
the middle and lowermoft Cavity, for the Tho- 


ax. 

THOUGHTS, or Thaughts, fo the Seamen call 
the Seats or Benches, on which the Men fit down 
to row in a Boat. 

THOWLES, are thofe Pines in the Gunnel of 
a Boat, between which the Men put their Oars 
when they row. 

THREE-LEGG’D-STAFF, is an Inftrument 
confifting of Wooden Leggs, made with Joints to 
{hur all together, and to take off in the middle, for 
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the better Carriage ; and on its Top is ufually a 
Ball and Socker ro fupport and adjuft Inftruments 
for Aftronomy, Surveying, &c. 

THROMBUS, is a Coagulation of Blood or 
Milk into Clots or Clufters. Blanchard, 

THYMUS, is a conglobate Glandule in the 
Throat, growing to the upper part of the Media/ti- 
num, and {eated between the Divifions of the Sub- 
clavian Veins and Arteries ; ir is whitifh, foftand 
fpungy, and larger in Children, and in Women, 
than in Men. The Jugular Veins and Arteries pafs 
thro’ the Gland as they go up the Neck, but this 
don’t fend any confpicuous Twigs or Branches to 
it : Its Ufe feems to be to prop and ftrengthen the 
Divifions of the Aorta and Cava, and to defend 
them from being compreffed by the Clavicule when 
we ftoop forwards,and perhaps in Infants in whom 
it is large, and confifts in 3 Glands, it may contri- 
bute towards the refining and depurating of the 
Chyle ; and poffibly ic may hinder (as Verheyen 
thinks) and too hafty Mixture of the Chyle with 
the Blood in Children. 

THYROARYT#NOIDES, is a Pair of large 
Mufcles, that proceed from the Cartilage, called 
Scutiformis, and extending themfelves forward to 
the fides of the Arytenoides ; the fourth and fifth 
Part of the Larynx, ferve to contract, and clofe 
the opening of the Larynx. 

THYREOIDE Glandul#, are two of a vif- 
cous, folid Subftance, wonderfully adorned with 
Veffels of all forts; and hard Membranes, 2lmoft 
of the bigaefs, and fhape of an Hen’s Egg, fituate 
at the lower Patt of the Larynx, at the fides of the 
Cartilages, called Scuriformis. Their Ufe feems 
to be to feparate a Liquor from the Lubrication of 
the Larynx, whereby the Voice is rendred firm, 
fmooth and fweet; and they contribute alfo to the 
roundnefs of the Neck, by their filling up the 
empty Spaces about the Larynx. 

THYROIDES, is the Cartilage, called Scutz- 
forms, of the Larynx: Alfo the Hole of the Os Pu- 
bis, is by fome called by this Name. See Scuts- 
formis. ; 

THYRSUS, isa Word ufed by the Botanifts, 
for the upright, and tapering Stalk : And ‘tis often 
ufed fot Spica, which is an Ear, or Blade of 
Corn. 

TIBIA, the Leg, is the Part betwixt the Knee 
and the Ancle: Itconfifts of two Bones; one out- 
ward, called Focile Minus ; another inward, and 
larger, which has ufurped the Name of the whole, 
and is called Tibia ; others call it Foctle Majus, 
and Canna Major : The upper’End has a Procefs, 
which is received by a Cavity in the Thigh, and 
two oblong Cavities to admit the Heads of the 
Thigh-bone ; the Depth of which Cavities is en- 
cteafed by a Cartilage that is annexed thereunto 
by Ligaments: This Cartilage is moveable, foft, 
flippery, moiftened with an unctuous Humour ; 
thick in its Circumference, and fmaller towards 
the Center, whence it is called Lunata, made like 
an Half Moon ; there are rugged fharp Ligaments 
before, which encreafe the Lunary Cartilages : 
The fore Part, which is acute and long, is called 
Spina: There is below a prominent and gibbuus 
Procefs in the inner Side, nigh the Foot ; and is 
called Malleolus Internus, the inner Ancle-bone. 

TIBIALIS Anticus, a Mutcle of the Tarfus, fo 
called from its Situation on the Fore-part of the Ti- 
bia: It’s alfo by Spigelius called, Mufculus Cate- 
ne, becaufe when it is divided, the Patient is 


| Peds, before we can have a clear fight of it. 
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forced to-ufe a Sling, to fupport the Foot in walk” 
ing: Its Origination is flethy from the lower Part 
of the fuperior Appendage of the Tibia, between 
the Prominence, where the great Tendon of all the 
extending Mutcles of the Leg isinferted, and the 
Origination of the Mufculus Extenfor magnus Digi- 
torum Peds < \t alfo continues a difgregated flefhy 
Origination, for near two Thirds of the fuperior 
Part of the faid Tibia, externally Laternal, next the 
Fibula ; which compofing a flefhy Belly, leffens it 
felf in halfits Progrefs, and growing into a ftrong, 
and fomewhat round Tendon, defcending oblique- 
ly over the inferior Part of the faid Tibia; and 
under the Annular Ligament, is inferted to the 
infide of the Os Cuneiforme Majus, that futtains 
the Os Metatarfus Pollicis: This pulls the Foor 
upwards and forwards, directly. 

TIBIALIS Pofticus, is a Mufcle of the Foot, 
which being placed on the Back-part of the Tibia ; 
is alfo called Mufculus Nanticus, becaufe Mariners 
chiefly ufe it in climbing up the Mafts of their 
Ships. It lies partly under the Flexor tertii interno- 
dit Pollics, which Mufcle muft be partly raifed 
together with the Flexor tertii internodii Digitorum 
Ir 
appears Biventral, arifing partly Tendinous, and 
partly flefhy from the Superior and Back-part of 
the Fibula ; as alfo from the Ligament thatis con- 
tained between the faid Bone and the Tibia ; in 
near half its Progrefs it becomes lefs, and grows 
flefhy again, and making a ftrong round Tendon 
which runs in a Sinus, on the Back-part of the 
lower Appendage of the Tibza, called the Malleolus 
Internus under an Annular Ligament, and is in- 
ferted to the Os Naviculare,internally and laterally. 
This draws the Foot upwards and inwards. 

_TIDE, the Word Tide fignifies as well the Eb- 
bing as the Flowing of the Sea ; the former of 
which the Seamen call Tide of Ebb; the latter, 
Tide of Flood. A Windward Tide, is when the Tide 
runs againft the Wind. A Leeward Tide, is when 


‘the Wind and Tide go both the fame way ; when 
ithe Tide runs very ftrong, they call ita T#de-Gate, 


To tide it over, or up into any Place, is to goin 
with the Tide of Flood or Ebb, as long’as that 


‘lafts, and then to ftay at an Anchor all the Time 


the contrary Tide lafts, and then tofet in again, 
when the fame Tide returns. It’s faid to flow Tide 
and Half-tide, when the Tide runs three Hours 
(which is four Points of the Compafs) in the Offing, 
longer than it doth by the Shore. By longer, they 
do not mean more Hours, for italways Ebbs and 
Flows fix Hours, but that if it be high Water a 
Shoar at Twelve a Clock, it will not be fo in the 
Offing till Three, which is the Bound, and ‘Time tor 
the running of a Halftide. Ifir Ebbs and Flows 
more, they fay, Ir runs Half-tide, and half Quar- 
ter, that is five Points ; when they are to go into a 
Harbour over a Bar or Sand, their Word is, that 
they will bring the Tide with them ; that is, they 
will come.in with the Flood, that fo they may get 
over the Bar or Sand fafely.' 

TIDES. Mr. Henry Philips in Philofoph. Tranf.. 
N. 34. gives the following Proportion for finding 


‘the Tides. 


Firft, Divide a Circle into 12 equal Parts, or 
Hours, according to the Moon’s Motion, or Di-' 
ftance from the Sun, from the New Moon to the 


Full. 
Second- 


TID kD 


rrr 
Secondly, Let the Diameter of the Circle be di-], And thus you may eafily make a Table, which 
vided into 90 Parts or Minutes, that is according |fby the Southing of the Moon, {hall readily tell you 
to the Time of the Difference of Tides between | the Time of High-tide at any Time ofxthe © 
the New, or Full Moon, and the Quarters, which | Moon. 
is one Hour and a half. 
Thirdly, Make Perpendicular Lines cro{s the Dia- 
meter of the Circle, from Hour to Hour. 
Fourthly, Reckon the Time of the Moon’s com- 
ing to the South in the Circumference of the 
Circle, and obferve the Perpendicular Line that 
falls from that Point upon the Diameter 5 and the 
Proportional Minutes cut thereby, will fhew how 
many Hours or Minutes are to be fubtracted from 
the Time of high Tides at the New and Full Moon, 
thar fo you may have the true Time of the Tides 


that prefent Day. _ 


a 


- 


Note, If the Difference be not fo much between 
vie Neap-tides and Spring-tides, in other Places as 
it is in this onr Example, the Diameter muft be 
divided into fewer Parts. 

Our learned Aftronomer Mr. Flamftead, Philof. 
Tranf. N. 143. gives us a new and more correct 
Tide-Table, (which he alfo now publifhes every 
Year) improving what Mr. Philips had begun, 
by obferving that the Tides did not ufually hold 
out fo long as Mr. Philip's Calculation made them 
to do. He found by above 80 Obfervations of 
the High-waters at Tower-wharf and Greenwich, 
That the greateft Differences between the Moon's 
true Southing, and the High-waters, were not, as 
Philips faid, at Full, New, and Quarter Moons, but 
the greateft near the Neaps, and the /e/s near the 
higheft Spring-tides. 

There isan Hypothefis to folve the Motion of 
the Tides, mentioned in Philofoph. Tranf. N. 16. 
from that Learned Mathematician Dr. Wally : 
In which, he fuppofes the Earth and Moon to 
move round the Sum, in a Circle, or Ellipfe, de- 
{cribed by their common Centre of Gravity. But 
this Hypothefis places the higheft Annual Tides not 
near the Equinoxes, but about Candlemas and 
All-bollantide ; that is, inthe beginning of February 
and November. But I could never find that the 
Thing was fo in Fact; butthat on the contrary, 
‘they are always greateft at or near the Equinoxes, ~ 
as hath been generally obferved: I fhall therefore 
refer the Reader to the Ingenious Hypothefis it 
felf, without giving any particular Account of it 
here. 
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The true Theory of the Tides extratted from that ad- 
mirable Treatife of Sir faac Newton, Intituled, 
Philofophize Naturalis Principia Mathematica 5 
By that Excellent Mathematician , Captain 
Halley. 


Example. 


At London, on the Day of the New and Full 
Moon, it is High-tide at 3 of the Clock ; that is, 
when the Moon is 3 Hours paft the Meridian : And 
fo by the common Rule, the Moon being about 4 
Days old, it will be South about 3 of the Clock, 
and it will be High-tide 3 Hours afterwards ; that 
js, at 6 of the Clock. But now by this Rule, if 
‘you count this Time of the Moon’s coming to the 
South, in the Circumference, the Perpendicular 
Line which comes from 3 to 9, cuts the Diameter 
in the half at 45 Minutes: Which fhews, thar 
fo much is to be abated from the Time of High- 
water in the New and Full Moon: So that it is 
High-tide 45 Minutes before 6 of the Clock ; that 
is, at 5 Hours, 15 Minutes, and not at 6 of the 
Clock, according to the common Rules. 

The like you may do for any other Port or 
Place, knowing the Time of High-water, at the 
New and Full:Moon in that Place: And this may 
be more readily done, if you fet down the Time 
of High-water at the New and Full Moon under 
the Diameter, as is done for London in this Exam- 
ple, where ’tis High-tide at 3 of the Clock. So 
that when the Moon is South at 3 of the Clock, 
the Perpendicular cuts the Diameter at 2 Hours, 
15 Minutes; which added to the Time of the 
Southing, gives 5 Hours, 15 Minutes; and fo 
when the Moon is South at 9 of the Clock, by ad- 
ding 2 Hours, 15 Minutes, you have the Time of 
High-water, which is 11 Hours, 15 Minutes. 


The Principle upon which this Author proceeds 
to explain moft of the great and furprifing Appea- 
rances of Nature, is no other than that of Gravity, 
whereby in the Earth all Bodies have a Tendency 
rowards its Centre, as is moft evident: And from 
undoubted Arguments ‘tis proved, That there is 
{uch a Gravitation towards the Centre of the Sun, 
Moon, and all the Planets. 

From this Principle, asa neceflary Confequence, 
follows the Spherical Figure of the Earth and Sea, 
and of all the other Celeftial Bodies; and tho the 


Inequalities of the Land above the Level ; yet the 
Fluids preffing equally, and eafily yielding to each 
other, do foon reftore the Equilibrium, if difturb- 
ed, and maintain the exact Figure of the Globe. 
Now this Force of the Defcent of Bodies to- 
wards the Centre, is not in all Places alike, but is 
ftill lefs and lef, as the Diftance from the Centre 
‘encreafes: And in the faid Book it is demonftra- 
ted; That this Force decreafes as the Square of 
the Diftance encreafes; that is, the Weight of Bo- 
dies, and the Force of their Fall is lefs, in Parts 
more removed from the Cenrre, inthe Proportio 
“of the Squares of the Diftance. 


As 


tenacity and firmnefs of the folid Parts, fupport the i: 


in a Second, at one Semi-diameter above ; 


not to be 


As for Example. 


A Ton Weight on the Surface of the Earth, if 
it were raifed to the height of 4000 Miles, which 
let be the Semidiameter of the Earth, would weigh 
but a Quarter of a Ton, or 500 1, Weight. 

If to 12000 Miles, or 3. Semi-diameters from 
the Surface ; that is, 4 from the Centre, it would 
weigh but 1 fixteenth Part of the Weight on the 
Surface, or a Hundred and a Quarter: So that it 
would be as eafie for the Strength of a Man at 
that height, to carry a Ton Weight,as here on the 
Surface to carry a Hundred and a Quarter. 

‘And in the fame Proportion does the Velocities 
of the Fall of Bodies decreafe’: For whereas on 
the Surface of the Earth, all things fall 16 Foot 
this 
and at ? Semi-diameters, or 
4 from the Center, it is but + of the Fall at the 
Surface, or but one Foot in a Second, and at 
greater Diftances both Weight and Fall become 
very little ; but yet at all given Diftances, is ftill 
fomething, tho’ the Effect become infenfible. 

At the Diftance of the Moon (which fuppofe 
ro be 60 Semi-diameters of the Earth) 3600 
Pounds Weight but one Pound, and the Fall of Bo- 
dies is but <$£+ of a Foot in a Second, or 16 Foot 
ina Minute; that is, that a Body fo far off de- 
{cends in a Minute’ no more than the fame at the 
Surface of theEarth would do ina Second of Time, 

And as was faid before, the fame force decrea-, 
fing after the {ame manner, is evidently found ini 
the Sun, Moon, and all the Planets ; but more e- 
{pecially in the Sun, whofe Force is prodigious be- 
coming fenfible even at the immenfe diftance of 
Saturn. This gives room ta fufpect that the force 
of Gravity is in the Celeftial Globes proportional 
to the Creantisy of Matter in each of them: And 
the Sun:being at leaft 1000 times (for Inftance, 
tho’ he is far bigger) as big as the Earth, its Gra- 
yitation or attracting force, is found to be at leaft 
10000 titnes asmuch as that of the Earth, acting 
on Bodies at the fame Diftances. 

Whence alfo, all che furprifing Phanomina of 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea he fhews in the 
like manner to proceed from the fame Principle. 

If the Earth were alone, that is to fay, not af- 
fected by the Actions of the Sun and Moon, it is 
doubted, bur the Ocean being equally 
preffed by the force of Gravity towards the Cen- 
ter, would continue in a perfect Stagnation al- 
ways at the fame height, without ‘ever ebbing or 
flowing ; burit being by him demonftrated, Thar 
the Sun and Myon have a like Principle of Gravi- 
ration towards their Centers, and that’the Barth is 
within the Aétivity of their Attractions, it will 
plainly follow, That the Equality of the Preffure 
of Gravity towards the Centre will thereby be di- 
fturbed ; and tho’ the fmalnefs of thefe Forces, 
in refpect to the Gravitation towards the Earth’s 
Centre, render them altogether imperceptible by 
any Experiments we can devife, yet the Ocean 
being fluid, and yielding to the leaft force, by its 


Fall is but 4 Foot ; 


-tifing, fhews where it is leaft preft, and where it 


is more preft by its finking. 
Now if we fuppofe the force of the Moon’s At- 
trackion to decreafe as the Square of the Diftance 


from its Center increafes, (as in the Earth, and o- } 


sher Celeftial Bodies) we fhall find, that where the 
Moon is perpendicularly either above or below the 


i 


Horizon, either in Zenith or Nadsr, there the force 
of Gravity is moft of all diminifhed, and confe- 
quently that there the Ocean mutt neceflarily 
{well, by the coming in of the Water from thofe 
Parts whete the Preffure is greateft, 7Z. 1n thof= 
Places where the Moon is near the Horizon; but 
that this may be the better, underftood, ‘twas 
thought needful to add the following Scheme, 
where M is the Muon, E the Barth, C its Centre, 
7% the Place where the Moon is in the Zenith, N 
where the Nadir. 


Now by the Hypothefis ir is evident, that the 
Warer in Z, being nearer, is more drawn by the 
Moon, than the Centre of the Earth C, and that 
again more than the Water in N ; therefore the 
Water in Z hasa Tendency towards the Moon, 
contrary to that of Gravity, being equal to the 
Excefs of the Gravitation in Z, above that in C. 
And in the other Cafe, the Water in N tending 
lefs towards the Moon, than the Centre C, will be 
lefs prefs’d, by as much as is the Difference of 
the Gravitations towards the Moon in C and in N. 

This rightly underftocd, it follows plainly, that 
the Sea, which otherwife fhould be Spherical, up- 

on the Preffure of the Moon, muft form it felf into 

a Spheroidal, or Oval Figure, whofe longeft Dia- 
meter is where the Moon is Vertical, and fhorreft 
where fhe isin the Horizon; and that the Moon 
fhifting her Pofition, as fhe turns round the Earth 
once a Day, this Oval of Water fhifts with her, 
occafioning thereby the two Floods and Ebbs ob- 
fervable in each 25 Hours. 

And this may fuffice as to the general Caufe of 
the Tides: It remains now to fhew how naturally 
this Motion accounts for all the Particulars that 
have been obferved about them ; fo that there can 
be no room left to doubt, but that this isthe true 
Cau(e thereof. 

The Spring-tides, upon the New and Full Moons, 
and tho Neap-tides, on the Quarters, ate occafion’d 
by the attractive Force of the Sun, in the New and 
Full, con{piriog with the Attraction of the Moon, 
and producing a Tide by their united Forces ; 
whereas ih the Quartets, the Sun raifes the Water 
where the Moon depreffesit, and on the contrary 5 
fo as the Tides are made only by the Differenceot 

their Attraction. | 

That the force of the S#m is no greater in this 
Cafe, proceeds from the very {mall Proportion the 
Semi-diameter of the Earth bears to the vaft Di-’ 
ftance of the Sin. ‘wud 

Ir is alfo obferved, That ceters paribus, the 
Equinottial Spring-tides in March'and September, ot 
nearthem, are the higheft, and the Neap-tides the 
lowelt; which proceeds from the greater Agitatl- 
on of the Waters, when the fluid Spheroid revolves 
about a great Circle of the Earth, that when it 
turns about in 4 leer Circle 5) it being plain, that 
‘€ the Moon were confticuted in the Pole, and there 
ftood, that the Sp/ieroid would have a fixt Pofition, 
and that it would be always High-water under the 
Poles, and Low-water every where under the Equi- 
noctial ; and therefore the nearer the Moon ap- 

proaches the Poles, the le(s isthe Agitation of the 
Ocean ; 
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Ocean, which is of all the greateft, when the 


Moon is in the Equinoctial, or fartheft diftant from 
the Poles. ; 


Whence the Sun and Moon, béing cither con- 
joyn’d or oppofite in the Equinoctial, produce the: 
greareft Spring-tides ; and the fubfequent Neap- 
tides being produced by the Tropical Moon in the 


Quarters, are always the leaft Tides ; whereas in 


Fune and December the Spring-tides are made by. 
the Tropical Sun and Moon, and therefore lefs vi- 
gorous ; and the Neap-tides by the Equinoétial 


Moon, and therefore are the ftronger. 


Hence it happens, that the Difference between 


the Spring and Neap-tides inthefe Months, is much 
lefs confiderable than in March and September. * 


And the Reafon why the higheft Spring-tides 
are found to be rather before the Vernal, and after 


the Autumnal Equinox, viz. in February and O€to- 


ber, than precifely upon them, is, becaufe the Sun | 


is nearer the Earth in the Winter Months, and fo 
comes to have a greater Effect in producing the 
Tides. 


Hitherto we have confidered fuch Affections of 


the Tides as are univeri{al, without Relation to par- 
ticular Cafes; what follows from the differing 
Latitudes of Places, will be eafily underftood by 
the following Figures. ie 


Let A PPEP be the Earth covered over with 
very deep Waters, C its Centre, P P its Poles, A E 
the Equinodtial, F f the Parallel of Latitude of a 
Place, D d another Parallel at equal Diftance on 
the other fide of the Equinoctial, H 4 the two 
Points where the Moon is Vertical, and ler KK 
be the: great Circle wherein the Moon appears 
Horizontal. 

It is evident, thar a Spheroid defcribed upon H b 
and K K, fhall nearly reprefent the Figure of the 
Sea; and Cf, CD, CF, Cd, thall be the 
Heights of the Sea in the Places f, D, F, d, in all 
which it is High-water: And feeing that in 12 
Hours time, by the diurnal Rotation of the Earth, 
the Point F is transferr'd to fand d to D: The 
Height of the Sea C F, will be that of the High- 
water, when the Moon is prefent, and Cf that of 
the orher High-water, when the Moon is under the 
Earth ; which in the Cafe of this Figure is lefs 
than the former C F, 

And in the oppofite Parallel D d, the contrary 
happens: The rifing of the Water being always 
alternately greater and lefs in each place, when it 
is produced by the Moon declining fenfibly from 
the Equinoctial, hat being the greateft of the two 
High-waters in each Diurnal Revolution of the 

(Moon, wherein fhe approaches neareft either to the 
Aenith or Nadir of the Place. Whence it is, that 


the Moon in the Northern Signs in this part of the 
World, makes the greateft Izdes when above the 
Earth, and in the Southern Signs when under the 
Earth ; the Effect being always the greateft where 


bove or below it. © 

And this alrernate Increafe and Decreafe of the 
Tides, has been obferv'd to hold true on the Coaft 
of England, at Briftel by Captain Sturmy, and at 
Plymouth by Mr. Colepreffe. ‘ 


what altered by the Libration of the Water, where- 
by tho’ the Aétion of the Luminaries thould ceafe, 
the Fiux and Reflux of the Sea would for fome 
time continue : This Confervation of the impreffed 
Motion diminifhes the Difference that otherwife 


would be between two.confequent Tides, andis 


the Reafon why the higheft Spring-tides are not 
precifely on the New and Full Moons, nor the Neaps 
on the Quarters; but generally they are the third 
Tides after them, and’ fometimes later. 

All thefe things would regularly come-to pals, if 
the whole Earth were covered with Sea very deep; 
but by reafon of the fhoalnefs of fome places, and 


the narrownefs of the Straits, by which the Tides 


are in many Places propagated, there arifesa great 
diverfity in the Effect, ard not to be accounted 
or, without an exact Knowledge of all the Cir- 
cumftances of the Places ; as of the Pofition of the 


| Land,-and the Breadth and Depth of the Chan- 


els by which the Tide flows ; for a very flow and 
mpérceptible Motion of the whole Body of the 
Watct, where it is (for Example) two Miles 
deep, will fuffice to raife its Surface ro or 12 Feet 
in a Tide's Time ; whereas, if the {ame Quantity of 
Water were to be conveyed upon a Channel of 40 
Fathom deep, it would require a very. great 
Stream to effect it, in fo large Inlets as are the 
Channel of England, and the German Ocean ; 
whence the Tideis found to fet ftrongeft in rhofe 
Places where the Sea grows narroweft, the fame 


tween Portland and C. de Hogué in Normandy, 
where the Tide runs like a Sluce, and would be 


yet more between Dover and Calais, if the Tide - 


coming about the Ifland from the North did nor 
check tr, And this Force being once imprefs’d 
upon the Water, continues to carry it abour the 


Level of the ordinary height in the Ocean, parti-. 


cularly where the Water meets a direct Obftacle, 
as it isin St. Maloes ; and where ir enters into a 
long Channel, which running far into the Land, 
grows very ftrait as its Extremity ; as it is in the 
Severn-Sea, at Chepftow and Briftol. 

This fhoalnefs of the Sea, and the Intercurrent 
Continents, are the Reafon that in the open O- 
cean the Time of High-water is not at the Moon's 
Appulfe to the Meridian, but always fome Hours 
after it, as it is obferved upon all the Weft Coat 
of Europe and Africa ; from Ireland to the Cape 
of Good Hope: In: all which, a South-Weft Moon 
makes High-water ; andthe fame is reported to be 
on the Weft of America. 

But it would be endlefs to accountall the Parti- 
cular Solutions, which are eafie Corollaries from 
this Hypothefis ; as, why the Lakes, fach as the 
Cafpian-Sea, and -Mediterranean-Sea ; fach as the 
-Black-Sea, the Streights, and Baltick, have no 
fenfible Tides: For Lakes, having no Communica- 
tion with the Ocean, can neither increafe or di- 

minifh 


But the Motions hitherto mention’d, are fome- 


the Moon is fartheft fromthe Horizon, cithet a- 


Quantity of Water being to pafs througha finallee 
Paflage : This is moft evident inthe Streights be 


nd 
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minifh their Water, whereby to rife, and fall ; 
and Seas that communicate by fuch narrow Inlets, 
and are of fo immenfe OO cen cannot in a few 
Hours time receive, or empty Water enough to raife, 
or fink their Surface in any thing fenfibly. 

Laftly, to demonftrate the Excellency of this 
Doctrine, the Example of the Tides in the Port of 
Tunking in China, which are fo extraordinary, and 
differing, from all others we have yet heard of, 
may fuffice. In this Port there is bur one Flood, 
and Ebb in 24 Hours; and twice in each Month, 
viz. when, the Moon is near the Equinoctial, there 
is no Tide at all, but the Water is Stagnant; bur 
with the Moon’s Declination there begins a Tide, 
which is greateft when fhe is in the Tropical Signs; 
only with this difference, that when the Moon is to 
the North-ward of the Equinoctial, it Flows when 
{he is above the Earth, and Ebbs when {he is un- 
der, fo as to make High-Water at Moon fetting, and 
Low-water at Moon’s rifing: But on the contrary, 
the Moon being to the Southward, makes High. wa- 
ter at rifing, and Low-wager at fetting, ic Ebbing 
all the time fhe is above the Horizon. As may 
be feen more at large, in the Philofoph. Tranfadt. 
N, 162. 

The Caufe of this odd Appearance, is propofed 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, to be from the concurrence of 
two Tides, the one propagated in 6 Hours, out of 
the great South Sea, along the Coaft of China; the 
other out of the Indian Sea, from between the 
Iflands, in 12 Hours, along the Coaft of Malacca, 
and Cambodia. 

The one of thefe Tides, being produced in 
North-Latitude, is, as has been faid, greater 
when the Moon being to the North of the Equa- 
tor, is above the Earth, and lefs when fhe is under 
the Earth. 

The other of them, which is propagated from 
the Indian Sea, being raifed in South Latitude, 
is greater when the Moon declining to the South 
js above the Earth, #elefs when fhe is under the 
Earth ; fo that of thefe Tides, alternately grea- 
ter and leffer, there comes always fucceffively two 
of the greater, and two of the leffer together e- 
very Day ; and the High-water falls always be- 
tween the times of the arrival of the two greater 
Floods ; and the Low-water between the arrival of 
the two leffer Floods. And the Moon coming to 
the Equinoctial, and the alternate Floods becom- 
ing equal, the Tide ceafes, and the Water ftag- 
nates; But when fhe has paffed to the other fide of 
the Equator, thofe Floods which in the former or- 
der were the leaft, now becoming the greateft, 
that which before was the time of the High-water, 
now becomes the Law-water, and the Converfe ; 
fo that the whole appearance of thefe ftrange Tides, 
js without any forcing naturally deduced from 
thefe Principles, and is a great Argument of the 
certainty of the whole Theory. 

The Theory of Des Cartes, whereby he endea- 
yours to explain the Phenomena of Tides, fuppofes 
the Moon to move round the Earth in an Ellipfis, 
in whofe Centre the Earth is placed, fo that by this 
means the Moon will have two Apogeums, and two 
Perig.cums ; andaccording to him fhe muft always 
be in one of her Prigeums, at the time of her Op- 
pofition, or Conjunction ; fo that then he fuppo- 
fes her to prefs more ftrongly upon the Sea, than 
fhe doth at her Quadrarures, when he faith fhe is 
in her Apog.ewm, and confequently hath a weaker 
Preffure: But now befides that, if this were fo 


it would not folve the thing, the Fact ir felf is 
notorioufly Falfe ; for the Moon is as often in her 
Apogeum at New, and Full, as fhe is in her Peri- 
Zaeum at thofe times; tho’ it feldom happens, that 
fhe is exactly in either, at her Lunations, Vid. Mr. 
Keil’s Examination of Burnet’s Theory, Tntrodud. 
Jee ge 

Dr. Gregory in his Aitronomy, Book 4. Prop. 65 
P, 384. demonftrates alfo, That if the Globe of the 
Earth, were every where covered over with a deep 
Sea (not now confidering the Figure, which would 
arife from its Revolution, round its Axis) it would 
put on the Figure of an oblong Spheroid, whofe 
Axis produced, would pafs through the Moon ; 
and this by Reafon of the Gravitation of the Parts 
the Water towards the Moon: And for the fame 
Reafon, the Earth would put on an oblong Sphe- 
roidical Figure, whofe produced Axis, would alfo 
pafs thro’ the Sum, 

And then in the next Propofition he proves, That 
the Flux, and Reflusx of the Sea, is occafioned by the 
Water covering our Globe, its putting on two oblong 
Spheroidical Figures, whofe Axes produced, would pas 
thro’ the Moon and Sun, 

And this true Caufe of the Tides, he faith, was 
firft difcavered by the great Kepler, and afterwards 
improved very much, by our Incomparable Sir 
Ifaac Newton; which fhewed thar the Sea muft 
needs rife both under the Moon, and in the Part 
Diamettically oppofite to that. 

And this Spheroidical Figure of the Water of the 
Sea, which like two Mountains is ftrercht out, one 
towards the Moon, and the other to the Part oppo- 
fice to her, is continually moving, or fhifting accor- 
ding to the daily Motion of the Moon, which it 
follows ; (or rather indeed, the Earth moving to- 
wards the Eaft in its daily Motion, fhifts ir felf 
away from thefe Mountains of Water, which keep 
as it were immovyeable under and oppofite to the 
Moon, as fhe inore flowly moves towards the Eaft) 
hence I fay it muft needs be, that the Water muft 
twice rife and fall in 25 Hours; in which time 
the Moon moves from the Meridian’ of any Place, 
to the fame again. 

And becaufe the Water of the Earth will {well, 
or be raifed in thofe Places to whom the Suz is in 
the Zenith, or Nadir, (ashe proves, Prop. 64.) 
altho’ much lefs than when the Moon is fo pofited : 
Therefore in the Conjunction, and Oppofition of 
thefe Luminaries, the aforefaid Protuberance of 
the Water will be conjoined; and confequently 
then the higheft Spring-Tides; and the loweft 


-Ebbs will be when both thofe Luminaries are in 
‘the Horizon of any Place ; becaufe the Water is 


then elevated, and now depreffed by the’ conjoint 
Force of both. ; 

But in the Quadratures of the Luminaries, the 
Sun elevates the Water where the Moon makes it 


fall, and makes it fall where the Moon elevates it ; 


fo that the Elevation of the Water depending only 
on the difference of thefe Forces, will be the leaft 
of all, and fo forthe Deprejfion. Between the Sy- 
zygies, and the Quadratures, the Effects of the 
Luminaries on the Water, will be at a mean be- 
tween the two former. _ 

When the Moon is in the Equinoctial, the two 
oppofite Protuberances, or Eminences of the Wa- 
ter, will be alfuin the Earths Equator, and each 
of them defcribing that greateft Circle of the Earth, 
by its Diurnal Revolution, it will move fwifter, 
and when it is thrown towards the Shoars, will 
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rife higher there; befides that, fomething muft 
alfo be allowed for the Equatorial Diameter of 
the Earth, being irs longeft, and confequently the 
Water there being fomething nearer to the Lumi- 
nary, will be raifed higher, by their Influence, 
than in other Parts. ‘ 

And therefore whenever the Luminaries are ei- 
ther in Conjunction, or Oppofition, in the Equator, 
their Forces will be conjoined to raife or elevate 
the Sea at the Equator ; as happens at the Syzygys 
next the Equinoxes, or in or near March and Sep- 
tember, when we have always’ the greateft Annual 
Tides; as the Tides at the Quadratures of thofe 
Moons, are always the leaft, or moft Neap. 

Again, the Tides, (other things confidered ) are 
always gteateft’ when the Luminaries are in Peri- 


rim 

This being fuppofed, Let us confider any Place 
on the Earth, by its Diugaal Rotation, to deferibe 
the Parallel © Dz Te is ‘then plain, that whem the 
Piace isat D; T D'will then be the greateft height 
of thar Water, when the Moon is in the Meridian 
ofthe Place; but the Water will be at loweft, 
when that Place hath moved'to X ; and then high- 
eft again when it is come to C, as hath been be- 
fore fhewn. ©. ey 

But now becaufe T D is longer than T C, (as 
being nearer to the longeft of all TH) in the pre- 


fent Cafe, when the Moon declines towards the ele- 


vated Pole, rhe height of the Water will be greater 
when the Moon is inthe Meridian, above the Hori- 
zon, than when in the fame Circle below it. 

In like manner TG, will be lefsthan TF, (as 


geo, and leaft when they are in Apogeo ; and fince | being nearer the fhorteft of all T M) that is inthe 


this is the Cafe of the Moon in every Lunation, 
but of the Sun only inthe Winter, this joined to 
the former, occafions that the greateft Tides in 
the Syzygys, and the leaft in the next Quadratures, 
do precede the Vernal Equinox, and follow the 
Autumnal one. 

Hitherto the Properties of the Tides have been 
confidered only univerfally, as they affect the whole 
Globe of the Earth ; it remains, that thofe fhould 
be next {poken of, which arife from the different 
Latitudes of different Places. 

To which purpofe, let BEK A QH reprefent 
the Earth, whofe Centre is at T, its North Pole A, 
the other B: EQ the Equator, andC D, FG, 
two Parallels to it, one toward the North, the 
other toward the South. 


Let the Water round the Earth conform ic felf 
into an Oblong Spheroid, ( becaufe of the Moons 
being near it) whofe Axis KH, produced towards 
H, fhall pafs through the Moon: Then fhall T H, 
or TK, be the greateft height of the Water, 
(reckoning from the Centre T) and T M, or TN, 

- the leaft ; which latter is equal to the height of the 
Water in any Point of the Circle NM : ». gr. 
where ever ic meets with the Parallels, C D, FG, 
as fuppofe in X or Y. 

Alfo the Right Lines T C, TF, T D, and 
T G, (being fuppofed to be drawn) will denote 
the height of the Water in the feveral Points 
C, FE, D, and G: Then drawing the Circle P O, 
parallel to N M, the fuppofed Right Lines, T O, 
TV, 15,1 R, and. I P, will be the heights of 
the Water in the Points O, V,S,R and P, where 
the faid Circle meets with the Equater and its 
Parallels. 


Place, defcribing the Path, or Circle F G, by the 
Earth’s Diurns! Motion. T G, will be the greateft 
height of the Water, happening while the Moon 
declines toward the deprefled Pole A, and is on 
the Meridian above the Horizon; but this is lefs 
than its greateft Altitude which happens when the 
Moon comes to the other half of the Meridian, 


Moreover, the Difference of this Tide, now’ 


greater, now leffer (in Places fituate without the 
Equator, according as the Moon moves towards: 
the vifible, or latent part of the Meridian) will 
be greater, if ir be corijoined with rhe Caufes a- 
bovementioned, and which will produce a like 
Effect, V.. gr. at the Solftices; for then in the 
Syzygys, both the Luminaries do moft of all de- 
cline from the Equinoctial ; and fuch a Declina- 
tion, (it hath been fhewed) occafions the Alzer- 
nation of the Tides. 

And this effect will yet be encreafed when ‘the 
afcending Node of the Moon’s Orbit, paffes the Ver- 
nal Equinox; for then the Moon conjoined to ~ 


the Sun, declines towards the North, or South, by — a 


the Quantity of her greateft Latitude, above the . 


Declination which is equal*to the Sun’s greateft 


Declination. ‘ 

All which things are in this State if the Earth be 
fuppofed to be quite covered over with Water, to 
a great Depth; but becaufe of the Land, Iflands, 
Straits, €8c, there will be an infinite Variety in 
the Phenomena of the Tides; yet there is no 
doubt, but if that the Sirnation of Places, &c. be 
well confidered, and Obfervations ‘of the Tides 
there exactly made, all things will-be found to 
agree very well with this Theory, and to be ea- 
fily accountable from it. 


TIERCE, ora Third, is a Ferm in Mafick, fig-_ 
nifying a certain Divifion of the’ Monochard, in 
which if the Terms be as 5 to 4. ‘tis called, a 
Tierce Major, or a Diton; but if the Terms are 
as 6 to 5, then ‘tis called a Tzerce Minor, or De- 
mi-Diton. : 

TIES aboard a Ship, are thofe Ropes by which 
the Yards do hang: And when the Halliards are 
flrained to hoife the Yards, thefe Ties carry them 


up. t 
PTILLER, the very fame with the Helm of a 
Ship: It is moft properly ufed in a Boat where 
that which would be the Helm in a Ship, is called 
the Tiller. . 
TIMBRE, (or rather Timmer, faith Guillum) is- 
the Heralds term for the Creft which in any At 
thievement ftands a top of the Helmet. 
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TIME, in Maufick, is that quantity, or length 
whereby is aflign’d to every particular Nore, its due 
Meafure, without making it either longer or fhor- 
ter than it ought to be; and itis twofold, v7z. 
Duple or Common, and Triple. 

Duple, or Semi-breve time, generally called 
Common, becaufe moft ufed, is when all the Notes 
are encreafed by two: As 2 Longs make a Large, 
2 Breves a Long, 2 Semi-brevesa Breve, 2 Minims 
a Semi-breve, 2 Crotchets a Minim, 2 Quavers a 
Crotchet, 2 Semi-quavers a Quaver, and 2 Demi- 
Semi-quavers a Semi-quaver. 

This fort of Time is uf{ualin Anthems, Almains, 
Pavans, Fantafies, &c. 

Triple Time, is that wherein the Meafure is 
counted by Threes: As one Semi-breve is equiva- 
lent to 3 Minims, one Minim to 3 Crotchtes, &c. 
So that this {wifter Time or Meafure is proper for 
Airy Songs, and Light Leffons: As Courants, Sara- 
bands, Figgs, &c. 


To thele forts of Time may be added, Se/quial- | 
|in Fee, makes a Feoffment thereof ou Condition, 
and the Condition is broken; after which the Fe- 
offer hath Ti#le to enter into the Land, and may 
do fo at his Pleafure, and by his Entry the Free- 
hold fhall:be faid to be in him prefently ; And ‘tis 
called Title of Entry, becaufe he cannot have a 
Writ of Right againft his Feoffce upon Conditien, 
for his Right was out of him by the Feoftment, 
which cannot be reduced with Enéry, and the Ez- 
iry mutt be for the Breach of the Condition. 


teran Proportion, which fignifies a Triple Meafure of 
three Nores, to two fuch like Notes of the Common 
Time. 

TIME, is a certain Meafure depending on the 
Motion of the Luminaries, by which the Diftance 
and Duration of things is meafured ; and is either 
Aftronomical, which is fimply taken from the Mo- 
tion of the Stars: Or Civil, which is Aftronomical 
Time accommedated to Vulgar Ufes. 

Aftronomical, Mathematical, or Abfolute Time, 
flows equably in its felf without Relation to any 
thing External; and by another Word is called 
Duration. : 

But Relative, Apparent, or Vulgar Time, is the 
fenfible, and external Meafure of any Duration 
eftimated by Motion, and this the vulgar Utes, 
inftead of true Time. 

TIN-GLASS. See Bifmuth. « 

TINEA, when a fort of running Sores in the 
Head, full of little Holes (called Achores) continue 
long, or be too flowly or ill cured, they grow into 
Tinea’s, i.e. crufty ftinking Ulcers of the Head, 
which gnaw, and confume its Skin ; therefore ‘tis 
defervedly reckoned amongft the Difeafes of Chil- 
dren, but when they are a little grown; for tho’ 
adult Perfons ate fometimes troubled with this 
Difeafe, yet they contracted the rudiments, and 
Seeds of it in their Infancy. It is called Tinea, 
which fignifies a Moth, from thofe little Worms 
which eat, and confume Cloths; becaufe thofe 
Ulcers prey upon the Skin of the Head, as thofe 
Animals upon Cloths. What the Greeks called this 
Diftemper, is not fo obvious. Blanchard. 

TINCTURE, the Heralds call the Colours in 
an Efcutcheon, or Coat of Arms, Tinthures, 

TINCTURE, in Chymiftry, is a Diffolution 
of the more fine, and volatile Parts of a mixt Body 
in Spirit of Wine, or fome fuch proper Menftruum. 
The Matter is bruifed ina Mortar, and then put 
into a Matrafs, and on it the Spirit of Wine 
(ufually) is poured to the height of two, or three 
Fingers above it: Then the Glafs is clofe ftopt 
and fet in Digeftion in a Sand Heat for four or 

"five Days, till the Spirit is well impregnated, aid 
hath. received an high Colour, or Tincture from. 


the Matter. Thus the Tincture of Cinnamon, 


and all Odoriferous Vegetables are drawn. 

And when Tinctures are drawn from Minerals, 
or Metals; this Spirit is the common Menftruum 
made_ufe of. 


¢ 


zing, or noife. 


Blanchard. 


Tones, and two 
i 
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TINNITUS Aurium, isa certain buzzing, or 
tingling inthe Ears, proceeding from Obftruction, 
or fomething that irritates. the Har, whereby the 
Air that is fhut up, is continually moved by the 
beating of the Arteries; and the Drum of the 
Ear is lightly verberated ; whence arifes a buz- 


IRE, or as the Seamen pronounce ic Teer of 


Guns, are a Rank of them placed along a Ship's 
fide, either above, upon Deck, or below: The 
former of which, are called the upper Tire of Guns; 
the latter, the /ower Tire. f 
Ships halfa Tire on the Fore-deck, and Half decks. 


There is alfo in fome 


TITE, the Seamen fay a Ship is Tight or Tite, 


when fhe is fo ftaunch as to Jet in but very little 

Water ; and this is known by the fmell of the 
| Warer Pumpt out, for if fhe let in but little Wa- 
ter, it will always ftink, otherwife not. 


TITILLATION, is thar Senfation we haye ia 


fany Part of the Body when tickled. 


TITLE of Entry, is when one is feifed of Land 


TYMESIS, isa Figure in the Grammar, where- 


by a compound Word hath its Parts feparated from 
one another, by the Interpofition of fome other 
Word, as in this of Terrence. 


Que meo cunque animo lubitum eft facere. 


Where Que and cunque, are divided by putting 


meo between them. 


TOISON @0r, (French) the Term in Heraldry 


fora golden Fleece, which is fometimes born in 
a Coat of Arms. 


TOLL, or Thol, in common Law, hath two 


Significations. Firft, It is ufed for a, Liberty, to 
buy, and fell within the Precincts of a Mannor. 
Secondly, For a Tribute, of Cuftom paid for paf- 
fage, ec. Some Interpret it to be a Liberty, as 
well to take,.as to be free from Toll; for they, 
who are Enfeoffed with Tol are Cuftom-free. 


TOLT, isa Writ, whereby a Caufe depending 


in a Court-Baron, is removed to the County-coutt 
and is fo called, becaufe it does Tollere loquelam, 
from the one Court, to another. 


TOMENTUM, properly fignifies Flocks, or 


Locks of Wool ; but by Botanifts ‘tis ufed for that 
{oft Downy Matter which grows on the Tops of 
fome Plants; which therefore 
from hence ; as Gramen Tomento[um, Carduus Ta- 
mentofis, &Cc’ 


are denominated 


_ TOMETICA, the fame with Attenuantia. 
TOMOTOCIA, the fame with Hyfterotomia, 
¥ 


TONDINO;} a Term in Architecture. See A- 


ftragal. 


TONE, a Term in Mufick, fignifying a certain 
Degree of Elevation, of Depreffion of the Voice, 
or fome other Sound. Muficians commonly deter- 
mine it tobe the fixth Parr of an Offave, in which’ 
Sence, the Wats is faid to be compofed of Five 

emi-tones; and the Tone to be the 


ia ae Difference 


TOs? 
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Difference between the fourth and fifth. A Tone, 


or whole Note is divided into nine Particles call’d 
Comma’s, five of which are affigned to the greater 
Semi-tone, and four to the leffer. 

TONICA, are thofe things which being exter- 
nally applied to, and rubb’d into the Limbs ; 
ftrengthen the Nerves, and Tendon. Blanchard. 

TONNAGE, is a Cuftom or Impoft paid to 
the King, for Merchandife carried out, or brought 
in Ships, and fuch like Veffels, according to a cer- 
tain Rate upon every Tun. 

TONSILLA, the Almonds of the Ears, as they 
are vulgarly call’d, are two Glands feated at the 
Root of the Tongue, on each fide of the Uvula, 
and at the Top of the Larynx, covered with the 
common Membrane that invefts all the Mouth. 

Dr. Wharton fays, That tho’ they feem two, yet 
they‘are really but one, being continued to one 
another by a thin and broad Production, which is 
of the fame glandulous {ubftance with themfelves. 
He fays, They are of a yellowifh Colour, and com- 
pares their Subftance to concreted Honey, only 
they are of a more firm Confiftency, but they 
look fandy like ir: They have {mall Veffels from 
the Fugular Veins and Arteries, and Nerves from 
the fifth Pair. 

They have each a large oval common Dutt, or 
Sinus that opens into the Mouth fo wide in an Ox, 
that one may put the tip of the little Finger into 
it. Intothis many leffer open, and by a difcharge 
into the Mouth, €c. the Liquor that is feparated 
in the Gland. * 

Fallopius hath obferv'd this Aperture or Sings, to 
look like a {mall Ulcer when the Gland has been 
{welled, and fometimes by unskilful Perfons, to 
have been treated as fuch, when it has only been 
forced to gap a little too much through the too 
plentiful Defluxion of Humours upon the Gland. 

The U/e of thefe Glands was by the Ancients 
fuppofed to be only to feparate a certain mucous, or 
pituitous Matter from the Blood, for the moiften- 
ing, and lubricating of the Larynx, Tongue, Fau- 
ces, and Guller: Bur Dr. Wharton, and as many 
as attribute a fermentative Quality to the Saizva, 
a(cribe a more noble Ufe to them ; »/z. to makea 
Ferment to further the Concoction of the Stomach : 
Yea, Dr. Wharton (but I think miftakingly) thinks 
that they are the chief Inftrument of Taft. 

TOP (of a Ship) is a round Frame of Boards 
lying upon the Crofs-trees near the head of the 
Maft: Here they furle or loofe the Top-fail, &c. 

TOP-ARMOURS, area kind of Cloths hung 
about the Round-tops of the Mafts for fhow; and 
alfo to hide the Men which are in the top in a 
Fight, who lie there to fling Stink-pots, &c. or to 


fire {mall Shor down on the Enemy in cafe of 


Boarding. 

TOP-GALLANT- Mafts of a Ship are two, vz. 
Maintop-gallant-Maj?, and Foretop-gallant-Maft : 
And thefe two are {mall round Pieces of Timber, 
fet on to their refpective Top-Ma/ts ; on the Top 
of which. Mafts are fet the Flag-ftaffs, on which 
the Colours, as Flags, Pendants, &c. hang. 

TOP-MASTS ofa Ship are 4 ; which-are made 
faft, and fettled unto the Heads of the Main-Ma/t, 
Fore-Maft, Miffen-Maft, and Bolt/prit refpectively. 

TOP-ROPES, are thofe with which the Top- 
Mafts are fer, or ftruck. They are reeved thro’ a 
great Block, .which is feized on one fide under the 
Cap, and then they are reeved thro’ the Heel of the 


Top-Ma/ft, where is a Bra{s Shiver placed athwart 
Ships ; after this they are brought up and faften’d 


on either fide the Cap with a Ring: The other part 
of them comes down by the Ties, and fo is ree- 
ved into the Knight-bead ; and when it is to be 
heaved, is brought to the Capftan: Thefe Top-Roper 
belong only to the Main, and Fore-Ma/?. 

TOPHUS, isa {tony Concretion in any Part of 
an Animal Body ; which is alfo trequently called 
a Tophaceous Matter. . 

TOPICK in Medicine, fignifies what is out- 
wardly applied to the Patient’s Body, to cure him 
of his Diftemper. 

TOPICK in Logick, isa Ground, or Subje& on 
which to tound, or from whence to draw an Ar- 
gument in Difputation. ; 

: TORINSE AS is the fame with Talpa. Blan- 
chard. 

TOPOGRAPHY, is a particular Defcription 
of fome {mall quantity of Land, fuch as that of a 
Mannor, or particular Eftate, c. or fuch as Sur- 
veyors fet out in their Plots, or make a Draught 
of, for the Satisfaction, and Information of the 
Proprietors. 

TOPPING the Lifts, is the fame as haling the 
Top-fail Lifts ; and therefore they fay Top a Star- 
board, ot Top a Port; that is, hale upon the Star- 
bard or Larboard Lift. See Lifts, _ 

TORCE, a Term in Heraldry for a Wreath ; 
which fee. 


TORCULAR Herophili in Anatomy, is that | 


Place where the four Cavities of the Dura Mater, 
or thick Skin of the Brain are joined. 

TORE, or Torus in Architecture, or as ‘tis 
fometimes fpelt Thore, is that round Ring which 
encompaffes in the Column, between the Plinth 
and the Lift. This is the third Member of the Bafe 
of a Column; it feems like a round Cufhion, fwel- 
ling our with the Weight of rhe Incumbent Pillar. 


TORICELLIAN Experiment, fo called from - 
fts Author, and Inventor Torricellius an Italian ; 


is when a Giafs Tube of about 3 Foor in Length, 
and + of an Inch Bore being fealed (cr clofed in 
the Fire) at one end, is at the other quite filled 


with Quick-filver ; and then being ftopt with the 
Finger, hath its unfealed end thruft down under » 
the Surface of fome Quick-filver, contained in a 


Veffel ; and then the Finger being removed from 


the Orifice, and the Tnbe put into an erect Po- 


fture, the Mercury will defcend, or runout till it 
remain in the Tube, to the height of between 28 
and 31 Inches, leaving in the top of the Tube an 
apparent empty Space. 

This Quick-filver thus {ufpended, hath been 
found to encreafe or leffen its height in the Tube, 
according as the Weather alters for dry or wet ; 
and therefore when hung in a Frame with a Plate 
of Divifions for this purpofe, “tis called the Quick- 
filver Weather-glafs, the Mercurial Barometer, or 
Barofcope ; which Words fee. 


That the Caufe of the Sufpenfion of the Mer-, | 


cury in this Tube, is occafion’d by the Weight of 
the Atniofphere incumbent on the Orifice of the 
Tube, and the ftagnant Mercury in the Bafor’ 
over it ; is the received Opinion, and feems pro- 
ved by thefe Experiments and Reafons. 


Firft, That when a Tube, in which this Torri- 
cellian Experiment is duly made, is placed (Ciftern 


one Suction the Mercury will defcend, and fo ftill 
will it go lower and lower at every Suction of the 
Air 


and all) in the Receiver of the Air-pump ; after, 
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Air out, ‘till at laft the Surface of the Mercury 
within the Tube, will be a very little higher, than 
that which is in the Bafon: But as foon as the ex- 
ternal Air is let into the Receiver again, it will by 
its Spring (which is always equal to the Gravity 
of the Atmofphere) fo prefs on the Surface of the 
Mercury in the Ciftern, as to force it up again into 
the Tube with fuch Violence as will endanger 
breaking it, and it will (when quiet) regain near 
its former height in the Tube.’ 


2. It hath been found by repeated Trials, that 
the included Mercury will fink if the Tube be car- 
ried up to the top of an high Hill, or up but to 
the Top of an high Tower, Steeple, &c, the rea- 
fon of which appears to be, that the Column of 


incumbent Air which preffed upon it before, being | 


now leffen’d in length by the Altitude of the Hill, 
muit needs gravitate lefs rhan at the Bottom, and 
confequently cannot bear the Mercury up fo high 
jin the Tube. And this Mr. Boyle takes to be a 
kind of Experimentum Crucis, determining plainly 
the Caufe of the Mercury Sufpenfion. 


3. If after the Experiment is made and the 

Mercury fettled, you lift the Tube our of the ftag- 

* nant Mercury, the.external Air will prefs in with 

that Violence, and drive the Mercury up to the 
Top of the Tube fo forcibly, as will endanger th 
breaking out of the fealed end. 


TORID Zone. See Zone. 

TORRIFIED, 7. e. Roafted, it was formerly the 
ufual way to Torrifie Opium, or roaft it. againft 
the Fire, before any Medicinal Preparation was 
made with it, in order to get out fome malignant 
Parts that they tanfied were in it before: But by 
this Means its volatile Spirits and Sulphur in 
which its great Vertue confifts were evaporated 
and deftroyed. And indeed ’tis found by Expe- 
rience, thar in moft Cafes Crude Opium is better 
than any other Preparation of it whatfoever. 

TORTEAUXES, a bearing in Heraldry. See 
Balls. 

TORUS, in Architecture, is a round, thick 
Circle running round the Bafe of a Pillar, refem- 
bling the form of a great Ring. 

TOTTED, a good Debt to the King, is by the 
foreign Oppofer, or other Officer noted for fuch, 
by writing this Word Tor to it. 

TOUT temps prift & uncore eft, isa kind of a 
Plea in way of Excufe, or Defence for him that 
is {ued for any Debt, or Duty belonging to the 
Plaintiff. 

TOW, whatever is drawn after a Ship, or Boat 
with a Rope, €3c. is faid to be Towed after a Ship, 
or to be, in her Tow. 3 

TOXICA, are poifonous Medicaments, where- 
with Barbarians ufe to anoint their Arrows. 
Blanchard. 

TRABEATION, in Architecture, is the fame 
with Entablature, viz. the Projecture on the Top 
of the Walls of Edificés which fupports the Timber 
Work of the Roof. Trabeation ; or Entablature, is 
diferent according to the feveral Orders and com- 
prehends the Architrave, Frize, and Cornice. 

TRACHEA, the fame. with afpera Arteria ; 
which {ee. 

TRACHOMA, is a Scab, or Afperity of the 
inner Part of the Eye-lid. Blanchard. 

TRAGEA, a Term in Pharmacy ; the Tragee 


| Bllipfis. 


differ not from Powders, but that the Ingredients 
whereof they are prepared, are not beat fo fmall : 
And they are applied either in Fumigations, or ex- 
ternally to the Body, by being put into a Linen 
Bag, and then into Wine or other Liquor, that 
they may communicate their Strength, and Quali- 
ties to it : Sometimes alfo they are compounded of 
fome forts of Antidotes, or Counter-poifons, and 
other odoriferous things, and of fimple Medicines 
reduced into a Powder, with an Addition of Su- 
gar, in order to be taken inwardly. . Blanchard. 
TRAGUS, as Hircus (becaufe ’tis fometimes 
Hairy) is one of the Protuberances of the Auricula, 
being that next the Temple, as that which is op- 
pofite to it, and to which the faft Lobe of the Ear 
is annexed, is called Antitragus. 
TRAJECTORY, of a Comet, is the Line which 
by its Motion it defcribes ; which Heve/ius in his, 
Cometagraphia, will have to be nearly a Right 
one ; but it feems rather to be a very Excentrical 
The Excellent Sir I/aac Newton, in Prop. 41. of 
his third Book, fhews how to determine the Tra- 
jectory of a Comet from three Obfervations ; and 
io his next and laft Propofition, how to.correct a 
Trajectory graphically defcribed. See Comers, 


TRAILE-BOARD, in a Ship, is a carved 
Board on each fide of her Beak, reaching from 
her Main Stem to the Figure, or.to the Brackets. 

TRAIN, is the Number of Beats which the 
Watch maketh in an Hour or any other certain 
time. 


TRANCHE, a Word nufed by 
the French Armorifts, to expreis a 
manner of Counterchauging in an 
Efcutcheon of this Form. 

But our Exglifl Heralds Bla- 
zon it thus, he beareth, Per Pale 
Argent and Azure, per Bend Coun- 
terchanged, 


TRANSCENDENTAL Curves are fuch, as 
when their Nature, or Property comes to be ex- 
pteffed by an Equation, one of the variable, or 
flowing Quantities there, denotes a Curve Line ; 
and when fuch Curve Line is a Geometrick one, 
or one of the fix/t Degree, or Kind; then the Tran- 
fcendental Curve is faid to be of the fecond De- 
gree or Kind, &c. 

TRANCENDENTAL Quantity. See Quantity. 

TRANSCRIPTO pedis finis levati mittendo in 
Cancellarium, is a Writ for the certifying the Foot 
of a Fine, levied before Fuftice in Eyre, &c. into 
the Chancery. r 

TRANSCRIPTO Recognitionis faét.e coram 
Fufticiariis itinerantibus, &c. Is a Writ for the 
certifying of a Recognizance, taken before Fujftices 
in Eyre, &c. into the Chancery. 

TRANSFUSION of the Blood, out of one Ani- 
mal into another, is thus perform’d : Bind and lay 
them both down on a Table; and then making 
ftrong Ligatures round each of their Necks, open 
the Right Fugular Vein and Cartoid Artery, of the 
Man, (if you can get one to try) and the Left of 
the Sheep, ec. (or vice verfa:) Then dextroufly fir- 
ting two fall Quils, or Pipes, crofs-ways from 
Vein to Artery, fo that rhe Arterious Blood of the 
Sheep, may fun into the Veins of the Man, and 
the Venal Blood into his Arteries, the Sheep recei- 
ving his after the fame manner: And when the 
rational ahd fagacious Looks of the Sheep, and 

the 
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the Sheepith ones of the Man begin to appear plain- 
ly diftinguifliable, the Operation is well overs {e- 
parate them and bind up their Wounds, and tis 
done. 

Of this Transfufion, (if any one hatha fancy to 
try it) he may find a more large Account in Phi- 
lofoph. Tranfa&, N. 20. 

*Twas firft (as is faid) practifed by Dr. Lower ; 
and by the Honourable Mr. Boyle communicated 
to the Roy#l Society. 

And in N. 26. P.479.0f Philofoph. Tranfaét. there 
is an account, that one Mr. Gayant of Paris, by 
Transfufing the Blood. of a Young Dog into an 
Old one that was exceedingly Decrepid, and bare 
his Age very poorly,» made the Old Curr fo Lively 
and Brisk, that in two Hours after the Operation 
was over, he leapt and friskt about with very 
Youthful Agility. 


So that, Transfufion of the Blood, 
Which makes Fools Cattle, didhim Good. 
Hudibr. 


TRANSGRESSIONE, is a Writ commonly 
called, a Writ or Adtion of Trefpafs, of which 
Fitz-Herbert reckons two forts. One Vifcountiel fo 
called, becaufe it is directed to the Sheriff, and is 
not returnable, but to be determined in the Coun- 
ty ; the form whereof, differs from the other, 
becaufe ic hath thefe Words, Quare vi © armis, 
&e. The other is term’d a Writ of Tre/pa/s upon 
the Cafe, which is to be fued in the King’s 
Bench, or Common Pleas, in which are always 
ufed thefe Words, vi & armis, See Trefpafs. 

TRANSIT, in Aftronomy, fignifies the pafling 
of any Planet juft by or under any Fixt Star ; or 
of the Moon in particular, covering or moying 
clofe by any other Planet. ‘ 

TRANSITION, in Mufick, is when a greater 
Note is broken into a leffer, to make fmooth, or 


{weeten the roughnefs of a Leap, by a gradual 


Tranfition, or pafling to the Note next following : 
whence it is commonly called, the breaking of a 
Nore, being fometimes very neceflary in mutical 
Compofitions. 

TRANSLATION, in Law, fignifies the fet- 
ting from ane Place to another, as to remove a 
Bifhop from one Diocefs to another, is called 
Tranflation, and fuch a Bifhop Writes not Anno 
Confecrations, but Anno Tranflations noftre. 

TRANSMUTATION, in Geometry, is to re- 
duce, or change one Figure or Body, into another 
of the fame Area, or Solidity, but of a different 
Form, as. a Triangle into a Square; a Pyramid 
into a Parallelopiped, €9c, 

TRANSMUTATION of Metals, is what the 
Alchymifts call the grand Operation, or finding the 
Philofophers Stone ; which is fuch a curious univer- 
{al Seed of all Metals,that if you melt any Metal in 
a Crucible, and then putin bura little of this Stone 
or Powder of Projettion, (as they often call it) into 
the melted Meral, it will immediately, (as they 
tell you) turn it into Gold, or Silver, according as 
they ufe it. 

The Fatnous Dr. Dickinfon in his Book de Quint- 
effentia Philofophorum, tells the World he was 
twice fhewed this mighty Feat, by ax Adepe that 
went by the name of Mundanus: To which I 
fhall only fay, as Mr. Boyle ufed to do in fuch 
Cafes, he that hath feen it, hath more reafon to be- 
eve it, than he that hath not. 
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You have in Lemery, Dr. Dickinfon, and others, 
long Accounts of the Impoftures, and Cheats of 
feveral pretended ddepti: How they fix Mercury 
with Verdegteafe, and then Colour it deeper (for 
the Verdegreafe will give it a yellow Colour) 
with Turmerick Cadmia, €c. and then they 
would pafs it thus off for true Gold : But if you 
fhould go about to try it by the Copple, it will all 
fly away in Fumes. And indeed nothing produ- 
ced this way ought to be adjudged true Gold, 
(unlefs it have all the Properties of true Gold, 
for all is not fo that Glifters, and looks yellow) 
that is, ic muft be able to endure Coppelling, Ce- 
mentation, Purification with Antimony, and the 
Depart. It muft have the Malleability, and great 
Duttility of that Metal; and efpecially its true 
Specifick Gravity, i.e. it muft be to Water, as 19, 
or 18 and } isto 1, or elfe ‘tis fome way falfe and 
Counterfeit. And this laft Teft of Specifick Gra- 
vity, would, if not attainable, argue an apparent 
Impoffibility of Tranfmutation of Metals. Nor 
indeed can I fee how any one can propofe to in- 
creafe the Relative, or Specifick Gravity of any — 
Body whatfoever by a certain and determinate — 
Way; and till this is done, all other Pretences are 
vain ; for let it look how it will, if ic have lefs 
Specifick Gravity than 18 and a half to 1, it can- 
not be true Gold ; and therefore muft either be a 
mixture of fome Gold and other Metals together ; 
or elfe {ome of them under the Difguife of Gold. 


The trick of turning Cinnabar into Silver, is prét- 
ty enough, and ought to be known. 


They bruife the Cinnabar grofly, and then fira_ 
tifie it in a Crucible with granulated Silver: The 
Crucible is placed in a great Fire, and after due 
time for its Calcination, they take it off; and pour- 
ing the Matter out, they fhew the Cinnabar turn’d 
into real Silver, tho’ the Silver Grains appear in 
the Number and Form they were put into the 
Crucible. 
come to handle the Grains of Silver, you find 
them nothing but light fraible Bladders which wilt 
crumble to pieces between your Fingers: The Sil- © 
ver is almoft’of it got in and incorporated wich 
the Cinnabar, and the whole weighs no more, nor 
indeed fo much, as it did when it was firft put in- 
to the Crucible. 


But to give you fomething on the behalf of Tran- 

mutation, My. Boyle talks of his own feparating 

from common Mercury, near a fourth part of its 

weight in clear Liquor, Sep. Chym. Pag. 134. and 

tells us alfo, that two Friends of his did, by pref- 
fing Mercury ina skilfully managed Fire, turn it 
almoft Weight for Weight into Water; but they 

tell us not in either Experiment, the Specifick Gra- 
vity of the produced Water, nor of the remaining. 
untranfmuted Mafs of Mercury ; which unlefs one 

knew, there is no judging of the Reality of the 

Tranfimutation. 


In his Second Effay on the fucceeding Experiments 
he tells us, that Dr. K. a Perfon far both from the 
Temptation and Cuftom of Lying, affured him he 
did once light ona kind of 4qua fortis with which 
he did divers times draw a Volatile Tin&ure, which 
could and did turn Silver into Gold; and that 
out of an Ounce of Gold he drew as much of 
this Tincture, as did Tranfmure an Ounce age 3 

a 


But the Mifchief of all is, when you . 
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the Vane of a Crofs-ftaff, which is made to flide a- 
long upon the Crofs-/taff, by means of a Square 
Socket ; and may be fer to any. of the Graduations 
on the Staff, in an Obfervation. 

TRANSOM of a Ship, is that main Piece of 
Timber which lieth acrofs her Srern at her 
Buttock, directly. under the Gun-toom. Port ; 
as when a Ship is built broad or narrow at her 
Tranfom, fhe is faid to have a broad or narrow 
Buttocks.) Yona ¢ 

TRANSPARENT, or Diaphanous Bodies are 
fuch whofe Pores probably are all right and near- 
ly Perpendicular to the Plain of their Surface, and 
fo confequently do let the Rays of Light pafs free- 
ly thro’ them, without being refracted : Whereas 
the Pores of Opacous Bodies are in crooked oblique 
Pofition, by which means the Beams of Light can-., 
not pafs freely thro’ them, but are varioufly re- 
tracted and loft. May 

TRANSPIRATION, a Breathing through, as 
of Vapours through the Pores of the Skin. | B/an- 
chard. 

_ TRANSPOSITION of Equations. See Equa; 
tion. 

TRANSVERSALIS Coli, is a Mufcle of the 
Neck, which arifeth Flefhy from all the Tranf- 
verfe Proceffes of the Vertebre of the Neck, except 
the firft and fecond, and is inferted after an ob- 
lique afcending Progrefs to their Superior Spines 5 
it being a Continuation of the fame Series of Muf- 
cular Fibres that compofe the Sacer and Seme-fpi- 
natus: If either of thofe Mu/eles act, the Vertebre 
of the Neck are moved obliquely backwards, as 
when we look over one Shoulder. 

TRANSVERSALIS Mufculus, one of the Mu- 
{cles of the Abdomen, fo called, becaufe its Fibres 
run acrofs the Belly: Ics ufe is to comprefs the 
Abdomen exactly inwards, in Expiration. 

TRANSVERSALIS Pedis, is a Mufcle of the 
Foot fo called from its Tranfverfe fituation ; it a+ 
rifeth Tendinous from the Internal Os Sefamoides 
of the Great Toe, and becoming a Flefhy Belly in 
its Progrefs over the firft internodes of the two 
next Toes, it is leffened at its Infertion to the In- 
ferior parr of that Metatarfal Bone, which fup- 
ports that Toe next the leffer. Its ufe is to bring 
the leffer Toe towards the greater. 

TRANSVERSALIS Penis is a Pair of Mufcles 
arifing near the Ereéfores Penis, and thence pats 
tranfverfely to their Infertions at the upper part of 
the Bulb of the Cavernous Body of the Urethra: 
They have this Name for their Situation. They 
are mentioned by Lindanus after Aquapendens, as 
Bartholin obferves, Lib. 1. cap. 24. 

TRANSVERSALIS Sutura, isa Suture which 
runs acrofs the Face; it paffes from one Temple to 
another tranfverfely, over the Root of the Nofe, 
joyning the Os Frontis, and the Synciput : Tis the 
frit of the true Sutures, and is ufually called, 
Coronalis. , 

TRANSVERSE Axis, or Diameter. See Latus 
Tranfverfum. 

TRAPEZIUM, fee under Quadrilateral Figures. 
For its Superficial Content. See Area. 

TRAPEZIUS, is a Mulcle of the Shoulder- 
blade, which ferves to move it upwards, .back- 
wards, and downwards. | 

TRAPEZOID, isa folid irregular Figure, ha- 
ving four Sides not parallel to one another. ; 


TRAVAILING-BAROSCOPE, the fame with 
Portable Barometer. 
TRAVERSE 


half Silver into that Noble Metal: But wichal, 
that defigning afterwards to profecute this furpri- 
zing Experiment further, he could never again. 
make fuch an Aqua fortis as would draw any {uch 
Tinéture from Gold. Tho’ Mr. Boyle feems en- 
clined to believe the Thing poflible, becaufe he 
himfelf more than once was able to deprive Gold 
of its yellow Colour, and to communicate it toa 
Menfiruum. 

He tells us alfo in his Origin of Forms, P. 235, 

That by putting to a Calx of Gold, a good Por- 
tion of his Menftruum Peracutum, with a little Spi- 
rit of Salt, ic did flowly, and quietly diffdlve 1c, 
only at the bottom remained a white Powder 
which the Menftruum would not touch, and which 
was Indiffoluble in Agua Regalis. This white 
Powder being with Borax, or {ome fuch flux Pow- 
der melted into a Metal, was found to be white 
like Silver, yielding to the Hammer, Diffoluble 
in Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre ; and would 
there leave a true Silver Calx, odioufly Bitter. 
This is a ftrange Experiment, which had Mr. Boyle 
made any more than once, as J cannot find that 
he had; and had he tried the Specifick Gravity of 
this apparent Silver, and found it to be lefs than 
that of Gold, it had been no fmall Proof of the 
Poffibility. of a Tranfmutation of Metal. 
' But what that noble Author relates in another 
Place of the fame Book, about the Tranfmutation 
of Water into Eatth; I judge the more confidera- 
ble, becaufe he made ufe of Hydroftaticks, tu ex- 
amine his Tran{muted Matter, v7z. 

That rain Water being diftilled, or re-diftilled 
(by a Friend of his) many times over again (near 
200 Times) did after each Diftillation, leave at the 
Bottom of the Glafs Body, a white Earth in a 
Confiderable Quantity ; and this was afforded 
(faith Mr. Boyle) more plentifully in the Jatter 
Diftillation, than in the firf?. 

This he believed to be a certain Quantity of 
Water, actually turned into Earth, and it was 
above twice as heavy ( fpecifically ) as common 
Water, and was of fo fixt a Nature, that it lay 
jn a red hot Crucible for a confiderable Time, 
without being diminifhed in Weight, or emitting 
"any manner of Smoak. ; 

He takes notice alfo, that an Ounce of Water 
yielded fix Drams of Powder, a confiderable Quan- 
tity of Water ftill remaining behind ; and that the 
Glafs in which it was diftilled, was not in the leaft 
fenfibly Damaged thereby.. Yet this great Chy- 
mift was not without fome Scruples about the Ex- 
periment. For, 


Firft, He was not fatisfied that the remaining 
Water, was not Lighter than before’ the Di- 
ftillation. 


Secondly, He was not affured that no Parts of 
the Glafs Veffel were Diffolved, or incorporated 
with it. 


Thirdly, Nor whether Water be truly an Ho- 
mogeneal Body ; for if it be, he thinks it Difficult, 
if not impoflible to conceive that it can be Tranf- 
muted: For how can (faith he) the bare Con- 
vention of the Parts of a Fluid into a Concrete, 
alrer the Specifick Gravity. 


TRANSNOMINATIO. See Metonymia. 
TRANSOM, is the Ferm which fome give to 


Ti RA TRA 
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TRAVERSE, a Term in Gunnery, fignifying 
to turn a Piece of Ordnance which way one plea-}_ Thirdly, Draw gh parallel to Ab; with 60 
fes upon her Platform, Degrees of the Chords defcribe 47, which make 

TRAVERSE, a Sea Word ufed in thefe Senfes ; | equal to 6 Points; draw gi, fet 4c Miles from 
they call the Way of a Ship when fhe makes An-| g to k 
gles in and out, and cannot keep directly xo her 
true Courfe, a Traverfe. 

Alfo the laying and removing a Piece of Ord- 
nance, or great Gun, in order to bring it to bear, 
or lie level with the Mark, is called Traverfing the 
Piece. 

TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the Variation 
or Alteration of the Ship’s Courfe, upon the fhif- 
ting of Winds, Gc. 


Fourthly, Draw k/ parallel to Ab, make kl 
equal to 28 Miles ; draw / A, that meafured on 
the Equal Parts, gives 50, 4 Miles, and the Angle 
A /kmeafured on the Chords, gives 82 Degrees, 
or 7 + Points from the Meridian; fo that if fhe 
had fail’d on a ftraight Line, and fingle Courfe 


fterly, and the Diftance 50, 4 Miles. 


Note, That in Sailing in refpect of the Wind, is By the Logarithms. 


either before a Wind, by a Wind, or Larging. 


As the Radius —— I 0,00000 
Is to the Dift. of the firft Courfe 23 Mil. 1,36172 


If a Ship Sail by or againft a Wind, there ought 
So is the S. Compl. of the Co. S. 56° 15'-9, 91984 


to be an allowance for her Lee-way, and that 
more or le{s, according to the Growth, and Suage 
of the Sea, Mould of the Ship, and Sail fhe 
bears, &e. 


To the Diff. Lat. in the firft Cou. 19, 1 M. 1,28156 
Then, as the Radius —— 10,00000 
Is to the Diftance A d 23 Miles aetna 
Solisithe.S. 33° 45° = Vd A bthefirt C. 9,74473 


EX AM.P Lob. 


Of a Traverfe. 
Tothe Departure in the firft Courfe 12, 8, 1, 10646 

A Ship from Latitude 47 Degrees, oo Minutes 
N. Sails S. E. by S. 23 Miles, and then Sails S. W. 
by W. 31 Miles, and afterwards W. N. W. 40. 
Miles; laftly, N. 28 Miles. 

I demand the Courfe and Diftance failed from 
the firft Place of Departure, and the Latitude fhe 
is now in. 


Thus proceeding with the feveral Courfes, and 
Diftances given, find the Departures, and Diffe- 
rence of Latitude to them all. 

If the Courfe be between the North and Eaft, 
then the Difference of Latitude is called Nothing, 
and the Departure Eafting; if the Courfe be in 
the North-weft Quarter, then the Difference of 
Latitude is called Nothing, and Departure Weft- 
ing. If the Courfe be between the South, and 
Eaft, the Difference of Latitude is called South- 
ing, and the Departure Eafting, Gc. 

Now place all the faid Differences of Latitude, 
and Departures ina Table, the Northings all under, 
one another, under the Title Northing, and the 
Southings, under the Southing ; the Eaftings in the 


Column. 

Then add up all the Northings, as likewife the 
Southings, and fo the Eaftings, and alfo the We- 
ftings: Laftly, Take the Sum of the Northings, 
from thar of the Southings, if the Southings 
make moft; or the Sum of the Southings from 
the Northings, that you may have their Third 
Difference, which is the Difference of Latitude; 
as alfo, the Difference of the Totals, of Eafting, 
and Wefting for the Departure ; by which Diffe- 
rence of Latitude, and Departure, according to 
Cafe 5 of Right-angled Triangles, you will find 
the Dire Courfe and Diftance. 


N 28 


Geometrically, 


Firft, Draw the Meridian A b, with 60 Degrees 
from the Chords, deferibe the Arch be; which 
make equal to 33 Degrees 45 Minutes = 3 Points; 
ay Ac, and make Ad, or Ac equal to 23 

iles. 


Secondly, Draw de parallel to Ab; from d, 
with 60 Degrees of the Chords, defcribe ef, which 
make equal to 5 Points , draw gf, fet 31 Miles 
from 4 to g. 


Courfe. 


from A to /, that Courfe had been W. by N. $ We- 


Eaft Column, and the Weftings in the Weft 


TRA TRA. 


Courfe. | Points. | Diftance. | North. | Sai | Fait | | Welt 7 
SE by S | 3 | 23 | 19,12 cid Fhe ! 
S W by | 5 31 | | 17,22 | | 25,78 
WNW | 6 4o | 15,3 | | | 36,96 
North. | o | 28 | 28,00 | | | 
From Sum | | 43,31 | 36,43 | 12,78 | 62,74. 
take | | 36,34 | | 244378 
Refts. | |. 657 | is 49 96 Dep. Weit 
Departed 47° 00! North. 
Difference of Cy a ttude Ne °7 Example 2. 
Prefent 47° 07’ North, 


A Ship being bound to the Eaftward, and and 
ing the Wind variable, a fmall Gale, and {mooth 
Water, plies upon thefe feveral Courfes, with the 


As the Difference of Latitude 7 Miles— 0,845098 
—_-— | Diftances on each Courfe ; as followeth. 


Ts to the Radius 
So is the Departure 49,9 


~ [0,000000 
— 1,698100 


ee 


The Lar-board Tack on Board, ind from S SW to S, 
and fo to SS E and E. 


Fo the Tan. of the Courfe 82,1 10,853002 
mae Miles 

And, South-Eaft by Eaft half Eafterly 5 

Eaft South-Eaft — 4 

As the S: of the Courfe 82° 1’.———=_ 9,995770| Eaft by South ee 7 
——_—— | Eaft half Northerly —_—— 3 


Is to the Departure 49,9 Miles 1,698100 
So is the Radius 10;00000 | 


The Star-board Tack on Board, the Wind SE, 
; : a ESE, E, &c. 
To the Diftance 50, 4 Miles —- —=1,762330 
South South-Weft 
| South by Weft 
South 
‘} South South-Eaftt ———~— —$ 
South-Eaft by South ——— esr 


| 
Wl 


The Direct Courfe and Diftance from the firft place of Departure is reauiadl 
The Work, by the Tranfverfe Table. 


| Courfe. a ft | North. le South. Tat Wett. 
SE by Es Ey | a Is: 5 | | 2 36 | 4 ert, | 
ESE 6 4 Nd Ri 
E by S | 7 \s 7 | | I 37 | 6 86 
| Ny Fi: 3 © 29 2 98 
SSW 2 ‘5 4 62 | 1 91 
by W | I 6 | | 583: ha 1 17 
aaa Ls - 
2 7 ° 

SE by S | 3 peaks | Hag Wr 67 

| | | ° 29 28.92 |o 23 7° 
Sum © 29 3 08 
ee ewe | — 18 62 | 


Having fer down the feveral Courfes, and Di- | Square meeting will be the difference of Latitude 

ftances, then in the Traverfe Table find the Courfe | and Departure under the refpective Titles. 
on the Head of the Table, if under four Points, |’ Thus, above 5 = Points, and right againft 5 m, 
but at the bottom, if above four Points ; and look | I find over Title Diff. Lat. 2 36 m, the Difference 
the Diftance in the Left Hand Column, and in the of Latitude, and over Dep. 4. va ht the Departure, RB 
the 
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the firft Courfe, which being placed in their pro- 
per-Columns, according as they are Northing or 
Southing, 3c. Proceed in like manner with all 
the other Courfes or Diftances entring and cor-| 
re(ponding Differences of Latitude and Departures 
in their Columns: Then add up the Columns of 
Diff, of Lat. and Departure, Subftracting the lef- 
fer Difference of Latitude from the greater, and 
the leffer Departure from the greater, and the Re- 
mainders are the whole Difference of Latitude and 
Departure fhe hath made from the Place of her 
Departure ; fo in this Example, fhe’s 28, 43 m to 
the South of the Place of her Departure ; and 18, 
62 m Eaft, with which by Cafe 5th I find her 
Courfe SE by S$ 2 Southerly, and Diftance 34 


5 m7. 


married, or his eldeft Son’s Wife ; or levy War 
againft the King in his Realm, adhere to his Ene- 
mies, counterfeit his Great Seal, Privy Seal, or 
Money: To Kill the King’s Chancellor, Treafurer, 
Juftices of either Bench,: Juftices in Eyre, of Af- 
fize, or of Oyer and Terminer, being in theit 
Place, doing their Office ; diminifhing or impair- 
ing current Money, and many others, as may be 
feen in divers Statutes particularly exprefs'd. In 
cafe of this Treafon, a Man fhall be Hang’d, Drawn 
and Quartered, and forfeit his Lands and Goods 
to the King. It is fometime called Treafon Para- 
mount, Petty Treafon. See the Word it felf in its 
proper place. 

There is alfo mention of Accumulative Treafon, 
and Confiruétive Treafon, in the Statute 14 Car. 2. 
cap. 29. And here Note, That in Majori proditione 
omnes funt principales, there are no Acceffaries in 
Treafon, all are Principals. And Voluntas non re= 
putabitur pro fatto nifi in caufa Proditions, for Petty 
Treafon. 

TREASURE-TROVE, is when any Money, 
Gold, Silver, Plate, or Bullion is found in any 
Place, and none knows to whom it belongs; then 
the Property thereof belongs to the King, but the 
Civil Law gives it tothe Finder, according to the 
Law of Nature. The Punifhment for concealing 
Treafure found, is Imprifonment and Fine. But if 
any Mine or Metal be found in any Ground, that 
always pertains tothe Lord of the Soil, except it 
be a Mine of Gold or Silver, which ufed to be al- 
ways to the King, in whofe Ground foever it be 
found ; But by a late Act of Parliament, the King 
hath only the Preemption, 

TREBLE, 1s the laft or higheft of the four Parts 
in Mufical Proportion. 

TREENELS, in a Ship, are long Pins or Nails 
of Wood, whence they are called Tree-nells, or 
Tree-nails, made out of the Heart of Oak, to fa- 
ften the Planks to the Timber; and thefe have 
always Oakam, driven into them to prevent any 
Leak. 

TREES and Shrubs, of our Native Growth in 
England, ave thus diftinguithed by our moft Judi- 
cious Botanift, Mr. Fohn Ray. 


TRAVERSE. There is alfo 
a Partition of an Efcutcheon us’d 
in Heraldry of this Figure, which 
they call Parted per Pale Traverfe. 


Argent and Gules. 


TRAVERSE, is alfoa Word much ufed in 
Anfwer to Bills in Chancery ; or it is that which 
the Defendant pleadeth ur faith in Bar, to avoid 
the Plaintiff’s Bill, either by confeffing or avoid- 
ing,or by denying and ¢traverfing the material parts 
thereof. 

To traverfe an Office, isnothing elfe but to prove, 
That an Inquifition made of Lands or Goods by 
the Efcheator, is defective, and untruly made. 
And ¢o traverfe an Indi&iment, is totake Iffue upon } 
the chief Matter, and to contradic or deny fome 
Point of it. 

TRAVERSE, in Fortification, is a little Trench 
bordered with two Parapets, viz. One on the right 
Side, and another on the left, which the Befiegers 
make quite thwart the Moat of the Place, to pafs 
fecure from Flank-fhot, and to bring the Miners 
to the Baftions. re 

This Traverfée is ufually covered on top with 
Hurdles or Bavins laden with Earth, for Security 
from the Fire-works, and differs from a Coffer 
only in this refpedt, That it is made by the Befie- 
gers, and the other by the Befieged. 

This Word is now often us’d for any Retrench- 
ment or Line Fortify’d with Fafcines, Gabions 
Barrels, Bags of Earth, @c. 

TRAVERSE-Board, is a little round Board 

hanging up in the Steerage of a Ship, and bored 
full of Holes upon Lines fhowing the Points of the 
Compafs; upon it, by moving of a little Peg from 
Hole to Hole, the Steers-man keeps an account 
how many Glaffes (that is, half Hours) the Ship 
Steers upon any Point. 
_ TRAUMATICKS, are thofe things which be- 
ing taking in Decodtions and Potions, fetch the fe- 
rous and fharp Humouts out of the Body, and fo: 
attenuate the Blood, that it may be conveniently 
driven to the wounded, broken, or bruifed Parts. 
Blanchard. | ; 

TREASON, is of two forts, viz. High and 
Petty Treafon. High Treafon is defined to be an 
Offence committed againft the Security of the 


King or Kingdom; whether it be by Imagination, | downy Subftance ; as the black, white, and trem- 
Word or Deed ; as to compafs or imagine the 


bling Poplar, Willows, and Ofiers of all kinds. — 
“Death of the King, Queen, or Prince; or to De- Bie § “uO : 
flower the King’s Wife, ot his eldeft Daughter un- }- 


I. Such as have their Flower disjoined and remote 
from the Fruit 5 and thefe are. 


1. Nuciferous ones, or {uch as bear Nuts, as the 
Walnut Tree, the Hazel Nut-tree, the Beach, the 
Chefiiut, and the common Oak. 


2. Coniferous ones, ot fach as beara fquammofe 
or fcaly Fruit, of a kind of Conical Figure, and of 
a woody or hard Subftance, in which are many 
Seeds, which when they are Ripe, the Cone opens 
or gapes, in all its feveral Cells and Partitions, and 
fo they drop out. Of this kind are the Scotch 
Firs, Male and Female ; the Pine, which in our 
Gardens is called the Scotch Firr ; the common 
Alder Tree, and the Birch Tree. 


3. Bacciferous ones, or {uch as bear Berries; as 
Juniper, and the Yew Tree. 


4. Lanigerous ones, or fuch as bear a woolly 


5, Suck 


-TURVE 


5. Such as bear their Seeds (having an imper- 
fect Flower) in Leafy Membranes or Cafes; as 
the Horn-beam of Hardbeam, called in fome places 


the Hornbeech. 


Ul. Such as have their Fruits and Flowers Conti- 
guous; and thefe are either with the Flower 
placed on the Top of the Fruit, or elfe have it 


adhering to the Bafe or Bottom of the Fruit. 


1, Trees and Shrubs with the Flower placed on 
the Top or Upper-part of the Fruir: Of thefe, 
fome are Pomiferous,as Apples and Pears ; and fome 
Bacciferous, as the Sorb or Servife Tree; the White 
or Haw Thorn, the wild Rofe, Sweet-brier, Cur- 
rants, the great Bilbery Buth, Honey Suckle, 


Ivy, &e. 


2. Trees whofe Flower adheres to the Bafe or 


Bottom of the Fruit, are either fuch as have their 
Fruit moift and foft when Ripe, as 


1. Pruniferous ones, whofe Fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a Stone in the middle ; as the 
black Thorn or Slow-Tree, the black and white 
Bullace Tree, the common wild Cherry-Tree, 
the Black Cherry, &c. 


2. Bacciferous ones; as the Strawberry Tree, 
in the Welt of Ireland, Mifleltoe, Water Elder, 
the Dwarf a large Lawrel, the Viburnum or 
way-faring Tree, the Dog-berry Tree, the Sea 
black Thorn, the Berry-bearing Elder, the Pri- 
vet Barberry, common Elder, the Holly, the 
Buck Thorn, the Berry-bearing Heath, the 

Bramble and the Spindle Tree, or Prick- 
wood. 


Such as have theit Fruit dty when ‘ris Ripe ; 
as, the Bladder Nut-Tree, the Box-Tree, the com- 
mon Elm and Afh, the Maple, the Gaule or Sweet- 
Willow, common Heath, Broom, Diers Weed, 
Furze ot Gorfe, the Lime-Tree, &e. 


TREMOR, is a voluntary Motion depraved, 
by which the Member is fometimes raifed up, and 
fometimes depreffed through the mutal Contra- 
tion between the Faculty and the Part affected. 

TRENCHES, in Fortification, are certain Moats 
or Ditches, which the Befiegers cut to approach 
more fecurely to the Place Attack’d, and are of fe- 
veral forts, according to the different nature of the 
Soil; for if the-adjacent Territory be Rocky, the 
Trench is only’ an Elevation of Bavins, Gabions, 
Wool-packs, or Shouldrings of Earth caft up round 
about the Place: But where the Ground may be 
eafily open’d, the Trench is dug therein, and bor- 
der’d with a Parapet on the Side of the Befieged. 
The Breadth of it ought to be from 8 to 10 Foot, 
and the Depth from 6 to 7. 

Thefe Trenches ate to be carried on with wind- 
ing Lines, in fome manner parallel to the Works 
of the Fortrefs, fo as not to be in view of the Ene- 
my, nor to expofe its Length to their Shot, which 
they call Enfilading ; for then ic will be in danger 
of being Enfiladed, or fcoured by the Enemies 
Cannon: And this carrying of the Trenches ob- 
liquely, they call, carrying the Trenches by Coudees 
or Traverfes. 

They call it Opening the Trenches, when the Be- 


cord it felf. A 


TRI | 


fiegers begin to Work upon the Line of Approaches 

and this is ufually done in the Nighc, and fome- 
times within Musket-fhot, and {ometimes within 
half or whole Cannon-{hot of the Place, if there 
be no rifing Ground about it, the Garrifon Strong 

and their Cannon well ferved. The Workmen 
that open the Trenches, are always Supported by 
Bodies of Men againft th: Sallys of the Befieged ; 
anid fomerines tholé bodies lie berwéen them and 
the Place, as alfo on their Right and Left. The 
Pioneers fometimes Work on their Knees, and the 
Men that are to fupport them, lie flat on their Fa- 
ces, In order to avoid the Enemies fhor: And the 
Pioneers are alfoufually covered with Mantelets or 
Sauciffons. They alfo fay, Mount the Trenches ; 
rhat is, goupon Duty in them: And to Relzeve the 
Trenches, is to Relieve fuch as have been upon 
Duty there. To Carry on the Trenches, is to ad- 
vance them towards any Place. ; 

; TREPANUM, the fame with Mediolus; which 
ee. 

TRESPASS, fignifies any Tranfgreffion of the 
Law under Treafon, Felony, or Mifprifion of 
either; for a Lord of the Parliament to depart 
from thence without the King’s Licence, is neither 
Treafon nor Felony, but Tre/pa/s. 

But this Word is moft commonly ufed for that - 
Wrong or Damage which is done either to the 
King in his Foreft, or by one private Man to ano- 
cher; and atcording to this Sgnification, it is of 
wo forts; Tre/pafs General, otherwife called Tref- 
pafs vi & armis; and Trefpafs Special, otherwife 
called Trefpafs upon the Cafe ; and this feemeth to 
be without Force, howbeit they are fometimes 
confounded. How to diftinguifh the Forms of 
thefe Writs or Actions, fee F. N. B. Fol. 86, 87. In 
in Action of Tre/pafs, the Plaintiff always Sues for 
Damages, or the Value of the Hurt done him by. 


che Defendant. There is alfo Trefpafs local, and 
Trefpafs tranfitory. Tref{pafs local, is that which is 


(o annexed to the Place certain, that if the Defen- 
dant joyn iffue upon a Place, and traverfe the 
Place only by faying ab/que hoc, That he did the 
Trefpafs in the Place mentioned in the Declaration, 
and aver it, it is enough to defeat the Action. Tref- 


pafs Tranfitory, is that which cannot be defeated 
by the Defetidant’s traverfe of the Peace, becaufe 


the, Place is nor material : Bur the Action of Tref= 


pafs quare claufum fregit, ought to be Local, 


TRESSEL-TREES, in a Ship, are thofe Tim- 
bers of the Crofs Trees that ftand along Ships, 
ot Fore and aft at the tops of the Mafts. See 


Crofs Trees. 


TRESSURE, a term in Heraldry for an Orle 
when it is fowered ; and if there be two of them; 
it is called a double Treffure. See Orle. 

TRIA Prima, are Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, 
the Three Hypoftatical Principles of the Chymitts, 
out of which they pretend that all mix’d Bodies 
ate compounded, and into which they are ulti- 
mately refolvable by Fire ; but the latter is falfe, 
and the firft impoflible to be proved. 

TRIAL, in Law, is ufed for the Examination 
of all Caufes, Civil and Criminal, according to 
the Laws of the Realm, before a proper Judge : 
Of which thete are divers kinds ; as Matters of 
Fada thall be ttied by the Jurors; Matters of Law; 
by the Juftices ; Matters of Record, by the Re- 
Lord of Parliament, upon an In- 
di@ment of Treafon or Felony, fhall be Tried 
without any Oath by his Peers, upon their Ho- 

5 G2 hours 
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ours and Allegiance ; but in Appeal at the Suit } 
‘of any Subject, they fhall be Tried per bonos Gt 
legales homines. If ancient Demefne be pleaded | 
ot a Mannor, and denied, this fhall be Tried by 
the Record of Doomsday. Baftardy, Excommenge- 
ment, Lawfulnefs of Marriage, and other Eccle- 
faftical Matters fhall be Tried by the Bifhops 
Certificate. 

TRIANGLE, is a Figure having three Angles 
and three Sides only, and is either Spherical, (which 
fee) or Plane ; whofe Sides are Right Lines. Every 
Plane Triangle may be confider'd with relation e1- 
ther to its Angles, or ‘its Sides. As to its Angles 
“tis either, 


3. Scalenous Triangle, 
is thac which has no 


two Sides equal, as S. S 


To find the Area of all Triangles, fee Area, 
Of the Properties of Plane Triangles, 7 
PROPOSITION L 


In every Triangle, the fum of all the three Angles 
equal to two Right ones; and the external Angle 
made by any Side produced, % equal to the fum of 
the internal and its oppofite. 


I fay, radbbea avd ‘ 
bLgyP res j 


~ 
1. Right Angled Trian- | 
gle, is that which hath 


one Right Angle, as A. | 


2, Obtufe An- 
gled Triangle, is 
fuch as hath one 
aaeES Angle, as 


=—b4a4. 


Draw the prick’d Line through the Vertex 
parallel to the Bafe =. Then will the Angles d and ¢ 
be feverally equal to the alternate ones band c 
(29 6, 1, Eucl.) But d+a+e= k& (by Cor. 2. 
13 é: 1. Encl.) Wherefore 6 + a+.¢ = 2 ts. 
Q, E. D. . 
And fince c-+ fare alfo equal to 2 Lf (13.6. 12. 
Eucl,) if c be taken from both, there muft remain 
N.B, Any Triangle that is not Right Angled] f= b+4. Q ED. : 

is called Oblique Angled, or Amblygonzal. 


3. Acute Angled Trian- 
gle, is that which hath all 
its Angles Acute, as C. 


COROLLARY I 
A Triangle; as to its Sides, is either, 
; Hence no A can have 2 obtufe or 2 (£2? 


ae COROL. If 
1. Equilateral Trian- 

gle, is that which hath all 

its Sides equal to one 

another, as E. E 


Ina Right-angled A, the 2 oblique Angles muft 
make a right one between them. 197 


COROL mm: 


If 2 Angles in one-A be = to 2 in another, thé 
‘remaining Angles muft alfo be equal. 

2. Lofceles, or an E- PROP. IL 
quilegg’d Triangle,is that 5 
which hath only two 


Sider tdual as In in fame Triangle, equal Sides fubtend, and a 


fubtended by equal Angles, 


I fay, if-2 mo by thenac = cb, 


Becaulé 


T Reb oan rag es 


dmuchne-w 


Therefore, if the Ace f be taken away from 
both Sides, the A e 4 ¢ muft remain — i the 
Trianglesabe. Q. E. D, - 


| gi EON ih v. 


| Triangles on equal Bafes, and between the hs Pa- 
rallel Lines, are equal, ‘ 


Tifays a Ze AX. 
~ Becaufe the Angles 4 and } are equal, the Lines 
acand cb mult be equally inclined to the Bafe 
a bs and confequently, be {o ar the Point ¢ where 
they meet, and, therefore ¢ muft be equidiftant 
from a and 6; forif cbe nearer to, or farther 
from 6 than a, it muft be becaufe rhe Angle 4 1s 
leffer or greater than 6, which is contrary to the 
Suppofition. a a 

And on the other hand, if the fides are equal, 
the Angles muft; for being equal, they muft needs } 
be equally inclined to the Bate a b, in the Point ¢, 
where they meet. 


PROP. UL 


Draw bc parallel to 4 g join’d d if db, and bes 


AZ aebd. (per preced.) — ab 2 ean 
tis halfthe Oabed. 


In two Triangles ABC, andab., if all the three 2 4 fh a bc (per preced.) — A X, be: 
* Sides, or two Sides and one’ Angle, or two Angles) canfe'tishalf the Oa bc g. i 
and one Side be refpettively equal one to another,},  - 


the whole Triangles are equal. Wherefore A 'Z muft be equal to A X. Q. E, D! 


COROL 


ve ee a 


Hence follows, that if two Lines have betweeri 
them equal Triangles on the fame or equal Bafes, 
thefe Lines muft be Parallel to each other. 


b 3 PRO PVE 
B C ten 
; F ;  .. |i fay the Square of the Hypothenufe (e d) of a Reéi- 
For being Jaid one on another, they will concur.]' angled A (e a d) is equal to both the Squares of 
the 2 other Sides (a e) and (a d.) 
ioPP Ri © Pid GV. 


Triangles on the fame Bafe, and having the fame | 
\Height, (that is, being between the fame parallel | 
_ Lines) ave equal. 


I {ay the Triangles abe, andeb c, having the | 
fame Bafe bc, and between the fame parallel Lines | 
a P and b Cyare equal. 


Draw Sand ¢f parallel 10 4 b: 


y.’The Triangles dc e andecf are equal, be- 
éaufe each equal to half the Parallelogram df. § 


'. 2. The Triangles a be and e b fare alfo equal, | 
being each equal to half the Parallelogram 4 f. 


Ef ButrAabe+ A cef = half the O af. 
% Mid Ache + Atef=a half the Caf. 


That is, 


lOqs=Z =93-+Xq5 


—_s 


10 


a 


EEE EES 
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10g; = Okf4+ 0k. ‘The Third way. 


1. LOkF =AFface and?Okb=A I fay, 2¢ gq; bq; +4cq; 
adh; becaufe C's on the fame Bafes, are double 
co As that have the fame perpendicular height, 
or are berween the {ame parallel Lines. 


3. Bur Afae = Abed, andthe A bda = 
A ecd, as having {everally two Sides and one An- 
gle in one equal to thofe in the other. The two 
equal Sides, are the Sides of the Square, and the 
obtufe Angle bed=edc. 


4. Now £X 4; = Abed, and¢Zq;=A 
dc e, (by the Proof in the Second Step.) 


5. Therefore 2X9; = + Okf,and i Z 9; = 
0 kb (by. comparing together the 2d, 3d and 
4th Steps.) 


6. And confequently, X ¢3; = OO kf, and Z 
qa; = O kA, (for if the halves are equal, the 
wholes muft.) : 


Wherefore X q3 + Zq; = O4; (by the firft Make 4 k = to 44, and compleat all the Squares: 
Step.) Q, E. D. 


Then will, 
The Second way. 
e Secona way Oac=DEX4Z+4+T. 
I fay the Square of df = Sum of the Obc=>Zt+H. 


Squares of do and of 


Wherefore taking away what is commog, Ré: 
mains D+ T= R+H-+O. Bur then, 


R=T, bec. ac= de, df= ab, and iu f=; 
Remains to be proved, that 


D=H-4 0. . Which it is, becaufe D= R' 
(as having 2 = Sides and one L.) and R was pro- 
ved = T, and T= O-+H, becaufeac = ce, 
the Angle at b = k, and the Angleach = eck 
(becaufe each with 4 c e makes a L.) 

Wherefore, the Square of ac = 4b 43+ be95 
Q. E. D. 


PLR OFP.§ Mal. 


me 6 8a) ¢ 6. In an Obtufe-angled Triangle, the Square of the 

x _ Side fubtending the Obtufe Angle, exceeds the Sum 

2. The-A aod =:Odg, andalfo= toe O| of the Squares of the other two Sides by the double 

ae, becaufe on the fame Bafe, and between the Reétangle, (2 ba) under the Bafe, and the part 
fame Parallels with both. PIP ATs é; 


Wherefore Od g= Oe. Let fall the Perpendicular p, and produce 6, till 
it meet with it. r 
3. The Acof=+0 X, andalfoto; Qec 
for the reafon given in the 2d Step. 


Wherefore O X = Cee. 


(oe sa 


4. And confequently, Od g + 0 X is equal 
to O df, (by Step 1.) Q, BE. D. 


Maccrasagenati? 


t 
: 
E 
E 
= 


Lm, | 
Demon: 
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Demonftration. 
rhbbmbb+rabataat+ pp. 
2. Andoo—pp-+aa. 
3. Burbb+too=bb+aa+tpp. 
Wherefore h h exceeds the laft Step by 2 a. 
Q. E. D. 
PROP. VIII. 


Let the Radius be called R, and confequently 
its Square R R. 


I fay, thende = ? RB,’ forthe two Triangles 
fea, and ead, are equal, as having two Angles 
and one Side Equal, in both. Wherefore the 
Square of ed =7RR; which bting fubtracted 
from R R, leaves P P= 4 RR. Wherefore 
P = V:2RR3and confequently its double ab= 
2V:4RR; detothe ¥:12VRR, orto Vv: 
3RR. Wherefore3R R = 9 of 26; 0rabp 
p= 3.R Re Oe. D. 

In an Acute-angled Triangle, the Square of the 
Side (h) fubtending an Acute, is te/s than. the | 
Sum of the Squares of the other-¢wo Sides, by dou- 
ble the Reétangle under the whole Bafe, ( b 4- a) 
and the Segment of the Bafe (a) which is next to 
the Acute-angle. 


N. B. Herein is founded Euclid’s way of gene- 
rating a Tetrahedrum, and in{cribing it in a given 
Sphere. See Prop. 13 ¢ 13. 


PROP X. 


Let fall the Perpendicular p. |The Sides of a Triangle are cut Proportionably by a 


Line drawn Parallel tothe Bafe. 
That is, ic makes, ab:bc:: ad: de. 


Draw the Lines } e and ¢ d. 


a 


Demonftration, 


nhh=bbh+pp. 
2.00 = pprran 
3 Q baa bb+rzbataa: 


4.b6b +p pt+244a+2 4b, is the Sum of 
the Squares of the Legs. 


’ Demonftration. 

Wherefore h h is lefs than that by 2 2 a+2 ab, 
which is plainly equal to the Double Rectangle 
under the whole Bafe, and the part 4. 


PRO Pid IX. 


The Side a b of an Equilateral Triangle, a b c, 
infcribed in a Circle, is in Power Triple of the Ra- 
dius; or its Square w equal to thrice the Square of 
the Radius, ad. 


1. The Triangles bde, and bde, are equal, becaufe 
on the fame Bafe, and berween the fame Parallels. 
Therefore the Triangle a 6d, will have the fame 
Proportion to them both, z7.e.4bd:bdc::abd: 
bde. But the Triangle 2 bd, having the fame 
height with the two equal Triangles b dc, and 
b de, will be to them as its two Sides 4 6 and a d, 
are to their Bafes bc and de. 

Therefore ab: cb::ad:e., 

Which Proportionals, may be confidered and 
varied according to the feveral Species of Propor« 
tion. 

As by Inverfion, cb: a b:: dc: the Parts of 
the Legs below the Parallel, are Proportional to 
thofe above it. ‘ 

Alfo Alternately, ab:ad::eb: de, The Pare 
of one Leg above the Parallel, istothe Part of the 
other Leg above the Parallel, as the Parts below 
are to one another. 

The fame thing may be done by Compofition and 
Divifion, &c. 


Site ,* 
’ ° 
4 ‘Srvegenee* 


PRO FE 


Fe TRI | SIR 


PROP. XL PROP) XUL 


In every Right-angled Triangle, the Square of the 
Hypothenufe # equal to the Sum of the Squares of 
the other two Sides. ee 


fay, cb =. 0 Fad Chek 


In a Triangle, 4 Parallel to the Bafe, # to the Bafe, 
gs the Parts above the Parallel are to the whole 


Legs. 


That iss de: cbs: ad: ae:iaezab. 


ra 


AN 


tear 


Draw df parallel to e 2. 


Then will f = de: Therefore ‘twill be bf:] 
fo::da:dc: And by 

Inverfion, fe: bf: dc: da. And then by 

Compofition, fetbfl(i.e. bc): bf (i.e. de.) 
::de4da(ie.ac:)da; orascbh: det: ac: 
CREM 

Which Inverted, givesde:cb::ad:ac. 
Q. E. D. 


POSUERE Ce tly riers 
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Demonftration. 


1. For the Square b g is made up of thé two Re- 
tangles b fand d g. a 
Bur OF f = Bha, for ch: baz: ba: bd. 
Tharis, Obg=—cbxbd=Odf. 

And Odg = Oae. forb ¢: act: acted, 
That is, Qa¢c =bcxed= Udg. 
"Wherefore O bc(= OF f+ Odzg)= OD 
batOac QED. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence ’tis plain, That any Figure made on thé” 
Hypothenufe of any Right-angled Triangle, fhall be 
equal to two other fimilar Figures made on the 
Sides. Becaufe all {uch Figures are to one another, 


as the Squares of their Homologous Sides. a 


PROP. XIL 


In a Right-angled Triangle (a bc) a Line (a d) 
drawn from the Right-angle at the Top, Perpendi- 
cular to the Hypothenufe (b c) divides the Triangle 
(abc) into two other Right-angled Triangles, 
which are fimilar to the firft Triangle, and to one 
another. 


a 
pO 


es 
z .% 


You have above three other ways of demon-" 
ftrating this admirable Propofition, without the 
Doétrine of Proportion being firft learny, 


1. For‘all three Triangles have one Right-angle. 
And the Triangles 4) c, and abd, have the Angle 
b (common to both) and confequently the third 
Angle b a d,muft be equal toc. Wherefore thefe 
two Triangles are fimilar. 


2. The Cafe is the fame, as to the Triangles 
abcand adc: Butthe Triangles 2b dand adc, 
being fimilat to the great one 4 bc, muft be alfo 
fimilar ro one another. Q, £. D. 


From the Similarity of which three Triangles, it 
will follow, that the Sides about the Equal An- 
gles are proportional (by 4. ¢ 6. Eucl.) and thence 
arifes the Proof of the next Famous Propofition, by 
this means proved a fourch way. 


PROP. 


TRI 


TRI 


PROP. XIV. 


If any Angle of a Triangle be biffected, the Biffed- | 
ing Line will divide the oppofite Side in the fame | 


Proportion as the Legs of the Angle are to one 
another. 


Let the Sides of the Triangle be a, b, ande-+-d, 
and the Biffecting Line s, 


Wtayeec Gs. c cd, 


Produce the Leg 4, till f —= athe other Leg of 
the Angle, and draw the Linee. Then will the 


Triangle e f a be an Ifofceles ; and confequently the | 
Angles at the Bafe e, will be equal: And there-| 
fore each will be equalto half the biffected Angle, | 
(becaufe that is external and equal to them borh:) | 


Therefore in the firft Triangle, the Biffecting 


Line s is parellel to the Bafe e ; and confequently, 
finbev2 cd. 


Thatis, 2: b::ce:d2 9. E.D. 


TRIANGULAR Compaffes, are fuch as have 
three Legs or Feet to take off any Triangle at 


once ; they are ufed in Maps, Globes, Gc. 


TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a Seétor, with a 
loofe Piece to make it an Equilatera!l Triangle ; the 
Calendar is graduated on it, with the Sun’s Place, 
Declination, and many other. ufeful Lines, and by 
the help of a String and a Plummet, and the Divi- 


fions graduated on the loofe Piece, it may be made! 


to ferve for a Quadrant. 
TRIANGULARE Officulum, the Triangular 


TRIBRACHYS, is the Foot of a L\tin Verfe, 
confifting of three Syllables, and thofe all thort, as 
| Przamus. 

TRIBRACHUS, the fame with Tribrachys. 
TRICEPS, is a Mutcle of the Thigh, fo called 
| from its three Heads or Beginnings, the firft and 
| largeft of which, arifeth broad and flefhy from the 
| Inferior Edges, and External Parts of the Os I/chi- 
| zm, and Pubzs, where they are joined to each other 
| lying between the Semi-tendinofus, and Semi-mem= 
| branofus, and that of the Gracilis, and defcending 
| with an Oblique Order of flethy Fibres, is inferred 
partly Tendinous and Flefhy, near an Hand’s 
| Length in Breadth to the Linea Afpera, of the 
| Phigh-bone, that is immediately below the Infer- 
[tion of the Quadratus Femoris ; its inferior Part 
| making a ftrong round Tendon, inferted into the 
| fuperior Part of the Internal and Lower Appendix 
tot the Thigh-bone. 
|. The fecond Head, or Beginning of this Mufcle, 
| arifech Tendinous from the Os Pubis, but in its de=. ' 
| {cent foon becomes Flefhy, and joins with the for- 
| mer, near to its Infertion ro the middle Part of 
) the Linea Afpera of the Thigh-bone. 
| The third and laft Beginning of this Mufcle, 
| {pringeth from the inferior Part of the Os Pubis, 
{ between the Origination of its laft defcribed Head, 
and that of the Pec#ineus ; and defcending oblique- 
ly, joins with the Firft near its Infertion to the L7- 
| mea Afpera of the Thigh-bone, immediately above 
the Termination of the fecond Head of this Mu(cle. 
This moves the Thigh varioufly according ro the 
Diverfity of its Beginnings ; fo the firft defcribed 
| Part pulls the Thigh-bone upwards, inwards, and 


| fomewhat backwards : The fecond and third Be- 
| ginnings of it, pull it more inwards, and turn it 
| fomewhat outwards, as when we pur our Legs a- 
| crofs each other. ’ 
| TRICUSPIDES are three Valves of a Ttian- 
gular Form, placed at the Mouth of the Right Ven- 
| tricle of the Heart ; they are made of a thin Mem- 
ibrane, and their Bafes are fixed to the Mouth of 
ithe faid Ventricle, and their Paints tied by {mall 
| Fibres to the Flethy Productions ; fo that when the 
Heart contracts, its Point approaches its Bafis, and 
|the Flefhy Productions move upwards; therefore 
the Fibres of thefe Valves are relaxed, and the 
| Valves lifted up by the Blood which gets under- 
| neath them, becaufe the Furrows and Flefhy Pro- 
ductions keeping the Valves az a little Diftance 
from the Sides of the Ventricle, give way to the 
Bloed to pafs under them, and fo to thruft up the 


little Bone, is that which is placed betwixt the; Valves, which fhur fo clofely the Entry into the 
Lambdoidal Suture of the Scull, and the Sagittalis.} Ventricle, that the Blood cannot return the Way 


Blanchard. 


it came in, but when the Veniricle is dilated, the 


TRIANGULARIS, a Mutcle of the Thorax, Fibres are pulled down, and the Paflage made 
which with its Partner, lies on each Side the Car- | open for the Blood ro enter. 


tilago Enfiformis, within the Cavity of the Tho- 
rax, under the Sternum ; f{ometimes this appears 
to be three, at other times four diftinc&t Mufcles 
on each Side. It arifes from the inferior Part of 
the Os Peétoris, whence its upper Pare afcends, 
and lower defcends to its Implantations at the 


_ Bony Endings of the fourth, fifth, fixth, and fome- 


times feventh and eighth Ribs, near their Con- 
junction with theie Cartilages. Its reputed Ufe 
by moft (if nor all) Anatomifts, is to contract the 
Breaft. 


TRIE, a Sea Term : See Try. 

TRIEMIMERIS, is.a,Branch of the Ce/ura of 
a Latin Verfe, when after the firft Foot of the 
Verfe there remains an odd Syllable, which helps 
to make the next Foor ; as in this Verle. 


Ile Latus Niveum molli fultus Hyacinthe. 
TRIGEMINUM :: See Complexus. 


TRIGILD : See Argild. f 
TRIGLYPH, in Architecture, is #@ Member of 


TRIANGULUS Septentrionalis, or Deltoton,\ the Frize of the Dorick Order, fer directly over eve- 
the Tréangle, a Northern Conftellation confifting | ry Pillar, and in certain Spaces in the Inter-colum- 


of 6 Stars. 


niations. By cheir Tiingular Gutiers (for they 
5H are 


T RI 


are always made with three G/yphe, whence the 
Name ; ) they feem tohave been defign’d to convey 
the Gutte, or Drops which hang a litle under 
them: Some think they reprefent Apollo's Lyre. 

TRIGON, is a Word varioufly ufed in Mathe- 
maticks, and fignifies a Figure with threeAngles 3 
By fome addicted to Aftrological Vanities, “tis us’d 
for the fame with what they as fillily call a Tri- 
plicity. : 

In Dialling there is fometimes ufed an Inftru- 
ment of a Triangular Form, which is called a 
Trigon. 


TRIGONOMETRY is the Art of Meafuring 
Triangles, or of Calculating the Sides of any Tri- 
angle fought; and this is either Plain or Spherical: 
' OF which I thall {peak diftin@ly ; beginning firft 
with the Plain. 


The Art of Trigonometry doth much depend on 
the Knowledge of the following Lines in and 
about a Circle. 


S 
/, 
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DEFINITIONS: 


1. The Line D T in a Circle, is called the 
Diameter ; one half of which, C T, as alfo C O, 
and C F, is called the Radius ; and by fome the 
bats Sine, becaufe all other Sines are taken out 
of it. 


2. Any Right-line, as O A, joining the two Ex- 
tremities ofan Ark, is called the Chord, or Sub- 
tenfe, either of the Atk O T A, or of its Comple- 
ment to a whole Circle O D A. 


3. The Line OR, which is Perpendicular to the 
Radius C TS or which is juft half the Chord O A, 
is called the Right-fine, or moft ufually the Sine of 
the Ark O T, or of the Ark O D, fo that a Right- 
fine is half the Chord of double the Ark. 


j 


? 
P i 


a 


4. The Difference of any Ark {rom a Quadrant, 
be it more lefs, is called its Complement. Thus 
OF isthe Complement of the Ark OT, being 
what it wants of being a Quadrant: and OF is 
allo the Excefs by which the Atk O D exceeds a 
Quadrant ; the Line vo isthe Right Sign of the 
Complement, and therefore ’tis called the Co-Sine 
or Sine-Complement of the Ark O T ; as O R is 
the Co-Sine of the Ark F O. 


5. A Line, as T S, touching the Circle in the 
Point T, and Perpendicular to the Radius € T, is 
called a Tangent: And if a Right Line be drawn 
through O from the Centre of the Circle C, meer- 
ing with the Tangent in S, that Line S Cis called 
a Secant, and they both limit one another, fo asto 
be the Tangent and Secant of the Ark O T: FN 
is the Co- Tangent, and C N the Co-Secant of the 
fame Ark ; but they are the Tangent’ and Secant 
of the Complemental Ark O F. 


6. The Line R T intercepted between the Right 
Sine and the Tangent, is called the Verfed Sine, 
and by fome Sagitta, 


7. Whatever Number of Degrees an Ark wants 
of a Semi-circle, is called its Supplement. 


8. The Line C R, which is the Part of the Ra- 
dius C T lying between the Cenire and the Right 
Sine, is always equal to, and may be taken for the 


Co-Sine r O ; and C r is equal to the Right Sine 
(@) R. ? 


9. If any Ark be lefs than a Quadrant, as T O, 
the Ditference between the Radius and the CoeSine, 
is the Verfed Sine R T ; but if it exceed a Qua- 
drant, as the Ark D F O doth then the Sum of 
the Radius and Co- Sine, is the Verfed Sine: Thus 


DC-+-CR=DR the Verfed Sine of the Ark. 


DFO. 


1o. The Radius with the Sine and Co-Sine of 
any Ark (as TO) do make a Right-angle Tri- 
angle, aa OCR, which is fimilar to the Tri- 
angle C S T, made by the Radius, the Tangent, 
andthe Secant. Alfo the Radius, the Co-Tangent, 
and the Co-Secant, -make another Triangle fimi- 
lar to the two former. , 


Hence 


> 
sue etme a TE ie See See Pe Ce ae a) A Cp eee 


© dius divided into any Number.of equal Parcs, we 


Sic rye ee a Nr TT 
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Hence ’tis plain, 


. y. That as the Co-Sine Is ro the Sine: : So is the 
Radius Tothe Tangent? Thatis,s CR:ROQO:: 
Rebs iS. 


2. As RadiusIsto the Sine :: So is the Secant 
eo. the Tangent. Thatis, CO: OR:: CS: 


___3..As the Sine Is to the Radius :: So is the Ra- 
dius To the Co-Secant. Thatis, OR:OC::; 
FC: CN. 


4. Asthe Tangent Is to the Radius :: So is Ra- 
dius To the Co-Tangent; AsST:TC::FN. 


Therefore the Re@angle between the Tangent | 
and Co- Tangent of any Ark is equal to the Square| 


of the Radius. 


ir. Every Triangle has fix Parts, of which 
three are Sides, and three Angles ; and of thefe if 
we have three given, we can find the reft, (except 
in the Cafe where the three Angles only ofa plain 
Triangle are given. ) 


For from thence the Sides cannot be found, be- |. 


caufe two Triangles may be Equiangular, and yet 
have the Sides by no means of the fame length. 
We can find the reft, I fay, if {uppofing the Ra- 


can but difcover how many of {uch parts ay Sine, 
Tangent, or Secant of any Ark or Angle doth con- 
tain. Now this.is ready done to our Hands, in 
the Table of Sines, Tangenrs, and Secants, which 
we have, with prodigious Induftry, in Books rea- 
dy calculated for this purpofe. 


. 
12, When therefore any Triangle is given to be 
refolyed, the firft thing we have to do, is to confi- 


TART 


der, That there isin the Table of Logarithms, 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants, a Triangle exaQly 
fimilar, and equal ro that.whith we are required 
to folve, and whofe Sides are to one another in the 
very fame Proportion of thofe of the Triangles 
propofed. 


12. We muft underftand whatever Ratio one 
Side of the Triangle given, hath to the other Side 
about the fame Angle, confidered as Lengths efti- 
mated or numbered by any known Mealure, as 
fuppofe Inches, Yards, Miles, Leagues, €c. the 
very fame hath the two Sides about the fame ’ 
Angle in the Triangles in the Tables, or in the Ta= 
bular Parts : Which two things well underftood, 
do lead us into the whole Myftery of ‘Trigonos 
metrical Calculations. 


13. Trigonometry, is either Plain or Spherical ; 
and both may be refolved by the means of four Pro- 
pofitions, which becaule of their excellent Ule, are 
called Axioms, ' 


14. The firft of which relates to Rectangle Plain 
Triangles ; and is this: 


A XU O Mp1: 


In a Right-angle Triangle, if either of the Legs be 
Suppofed to be the Radius of a Circle, the other 
Leg will be the Tangent of the oppofite Angle, or 
of the Angle at the Centre ; and the Hypothenufe 
will be the Secant of that Angle : But if youima- 
gine the Hypothenufe to be the Radius of a Circle, 
then each Leg will be the Sine of its oppofite Angie, 
oraf the Angle at the Centre; as is plain from 
the adjoining Figures. & 


In the firft of which, B (the Bafe) being made 
the Radius, P (che Perpendicular) is the Tangent 
of the Angle ata, the Centre of the Circle, which 
is oppofite to P, andthe Hypothenule is the Se- 
cant of the fame Angle. / 


In the fecond Figure, where P is made the Ra- 
dius, B is the Tangent of the oppofite Angle at 
the Centre c. 


In the thitd Figure, where H the Hypothenufe 
is made the Radius, P ithe right Sine of the op- 
pofite Angle at the Centre. And, 


_In the fourth Figure, H being alfo made Ra- 
dius, but C the Centre of the Circle, B will be 
the Sine of its oppofite Angle c. 
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The Seven Cafes of Plain Triangles. 


Re- Re- 

Given j qui- Proportions. Given] qui-. 
red ; rec. 

UB, a,b) P| R:B::Tan.b:P fera/s/| ¢ 


eral 4/ b 


SNS, 4 Broke H 
otal tb al al 


S——<—. ——__ 


HERE: BS; 2 
ALD ra) 2 >R::B:S, a |{waich finds 
ThenR: T:52:BzP) thea 4, 
OnR> Bers teeie FB 
sj Boel) Bo Ri: P iT sb le: I al 
66B:P |} AY B:R::P:T:6 | by the lait. 
Then.S :6P::R: Hic +/: | h 
NHJ /| B |) R:H::S,4:B bv lev | 
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The Calculation of the Seven Cafes of 
Right*angle Plain Triangles. 


CUANSSEP TI: 
Given B, 4, 4. Required P ? 


Canon |}R:2B::7T:6:P?P 
R =;Jo. 
B= 2. 8853612 — 768 
T,b= 9. 6197205 = 22° 37’ 
P = 2. 5050817 = 320 =P? 


The General Rule for all Operations in Trigo- 
nomerry, is, to write down the Numbers found 
in the Tables according to the Order of the Ca- 
non: And:then adding together the fecond and 
third Numbers, from their Sum fubftract the 
Firft, the Remainder is the Logarifm of the Term 
fought. bene? 


_ By Gunter’s Line. 


Extend the Compaffes from 45 Degrees on the 
Tangents, to 22 Degrees 37 Minutes, the fame 
Extent will reach in the Line of Numbers from 
76%, backward to 320. 


CASE Il. 
Given B, a,b. Required H 2 


S, ja. B*: Ree 


—————_——______., 


S,4= 9. 9652480 = 67° 23’ 
B= 2. 8853612 = 768” 
= 10. : 
H= j2.\9201132 = 832 — H- 


By Guntet’s Scale. 


Extend the Compaffes from 67 Degrees 23 Mi- 
nutes to. 90 Degrees on the Line of Sines ; the 
fame Extent will reach from 768, to 832 on the 
Line of Numbers. 


The general Method to ftate any Cafe, or to form the 
Canon, sas 


1. Confider that the Thing fought muft always 
ftand in the fourth or laft Place: And therefore 
in Caf. 1. fince P, a Length is fought, that muft be 
the laft of the Four Terms ; place it therefore laft 
with an Interrogation-point after ‘it, to fhew that 
it is required or foughr, 


2. In the Golden-Rule the fecond and fourth 
Terms being always of the fame Nature or Kind, 
and P being a Length fought, and Bthe only Length 
given ; B is neceflarily devermined to be in the {e- 
cond Place : Write it down therefore in that Place 
with four Points after it thus : : to fhew that the 
Proportion disjoins or breaks off there. 


_3- Confider that the Hypothenufe not being 
either given or fought, the firft Axiom determines 
you to work by Tangents: And the Side given B 
being fuppofed Radius, the Proportion muft be ; 
As B confider’d as Radius, Is to its felf confidered 
as a Length given : : So will P confidered as the 
Tangent of the Angle b, be Tots felf confidered 
as a Length fought. That is, ; 


Riba hips] 


fee 5 ean ee Ms 
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If the Angle } had been fought, thar muft have 
been placed Jaft, and ir would have ftood thus ; 
as in Cafe the Fifth. 


ee 


{B:R::P:T, 6? 


But if the Hypothenufe had been in the Quefti- 
on, either given or required, you muft have work- 
ed by Sines, and the Hypothenufe will be always 
Radius ; as in Cafe 2. where H is fought. 


For H being required, it muft ftand in the laf 
Place ; and fince B a Length is given of the fame 
_ Nature with H, that muft be in the fecond Place : 
And then fay by Axiom 1, As Bconfidered as the 
Sine of the given Angle 4, Is to its felf confidered 
as a Length: : So isH confidered as Radius, To its 
felf asa Length fought : Thatis, 


S, 2: Burs Ri: He 


And to thew the extenfive Ufe of this Doctrine 
of Plain Trigonometry, the General Triangle above 
de(cribed and numbred, may either firft relate to 
the Sea, and then thefe 7 Cafes will be all the 
Cafes of. Plain Sailing ; and alfo of Mr. Wright's, 
or, as’tiscommonly, tho’ falfly call’d, Mercator’s 


roo ; Regard being fi ft had to the Way of Work- | 


ing by Meridional Parts, Oc 


For; in this Triangle the Angle a, is the Angle 
of the Rhumb, or the Angle which the Line of 
the Ship’s Courfe makes with the Meridian, and 
therefore ufually by the Sailors called, The Coui/e ; 
and the Side P reprefents the Meridian of any 
Place, a-cro(s which the Ship is {uppofed to fail ; 
and confequently on itr muft be accounted the Dif- 
ference of Latitude between the two Places a and b, 
The Angle 4 is the Complement of the Courfe, or 
what that Angle wants of 90 Degrees, and confe- 
quently kaown when the Courfe is fo, . The Bafe 
reprefents the Difference of Longitude, or the 
Departure Weft, or the Wefting of the Ship in 
Comparifon of the Place ar that fhe is {uppofed 


to have parted from: And the Hypothenufe H,} 


reprefents the Diftance failed, or rum (as the Sea- 
men call ir) or how many Leagues or Miles the 
Ship hath failed from the Place a to the Place 4. 


This being underftood, if this firft Cafe be made 
a Cafe of Plain Sailing, there will be given Courfe | 
and Departure; required Difference of Latitude 
and the Canon is ; 4 


As Radius is to the Departure in Miles : : So is 
the Co-Tangent of the Courfe, To the Difference 
of Latitude in Miles, 


ee haere 
Depar Tur. x 
pas 


N.B. Here the Ship being at a, is {uppofed to 
fail Souch Weftward / or to {peak exa@ly, W. S. 
W.} and therefore her Difference of Latitude is 
reckoned tothe South, and her Departure to the 
Weft : But by inverring the fame Triangle, you 
may fuppofe the Difference of Latitude North, 
and the Departure Eaft ; for che North is accounte 
ed to lie right before you, and confequenily the 
Eaft to the Righ: hand, and the Weft to the Left; 
wherefore the Courfe now is E. N. E. 


2. If you would apply the Doctrine of Trigono= 
metry, to the Calculation of Heights, Depths, Di- 
ftances, the {ame Triangle and Numbers will do ; 
regard being had to the Nature of the Terms re- 
quired and fought. 


For the Perpendicular P, will reprefent any Al- 
titude ; and B will reprefent a Diftance from 
the Foot of it meafured on the Ground : The 
Angle at 6 ig found by the Quadrant, or fome 
(uch Inftrument ; and confequently you may find 
P by Cafe 1. For, 


’ As Radius is to the Diftance, from the Foot of 
the Object :: So is the Tangent of the Angle of 
Altitude, To the Height of the Place, 7. ¢. 


Res Brs sa, be eae 


Or, {appofe the Diftance B were required from 
above, by taking the Angle a, and finding the 
Length of P, by a String and Plummet. Then 
will 


ReRPEce bee): Pir 


This being premifed as to the general Ule of 
Trigonometry, let us proceed to 


CASE 


TRI _TRI | 
a I RR 
GAS EV. 
Given B, P. Required / ./ >? 


CASE Il. 
Given B, H. Required the Angles 4, 4, 


— 


BoR::: P'»Tibe 


———.___. 


H:R::B:S,a4? 


ee oe 


iss 2: 8853612 = 768 


Re x 
H =. 2. 9201233 = 832. - R= 10, 
R = I0. 0000000 |e ol, 5051500 — 320 
B— 2. 8853612 = 768 T,4= 9. 6197888 = 22° 37’= 6. 


S,a=_9. 9652379 = 67° 23° | 
8 Ly, = Angle a | Which 22 Degrees 37 Minutes fubftradted from 
- | 90 Degrees, leaves 4=67 Degrees 23 Minutes. 


Which Subftradéted from 90 Degrees, gives the , 
Angle b = 22 Degrees, 37 Minutes. ; By Gunter’s Scale. 


The Extent from 768 back to 320, inthe Line, 


By Guntet’s Scale. will reach from 45 back to 22 Degrees 37 Mi- 
; nutes in the Tangents. 


The Extent from $32, back to 768, in the 
Line of Numbers will reach from 90 Degrees| — CASE VL 
to 67 Degrees 30 Minutes in the Line of the 
Sines. ; Given B, P. Required H? 


Having found 4 by the foregoj . 
will be the Theorem ed going Cafe, this 


S, 6: P::R:Ha| 
S,b= 9. 5849685 = 22° 37° 
Pos 2. 5051500 = 320 
Ries 50, 
H= 2.9201815 = 832 ~ H? 


By Gunter’s Scales 


CASE Wy. — 
Given B, H. Required P? 


forwards, to 90 Degrees in the Line of Sines, 
will reach from 320, to 832 inthe Line of Num= 


Having found 2 by the foregoing Cafe, this |bers- 


will be the Theorem : CASE VII 


Given Hand V ./. Required H? 


—_—_—— 


REIS a2eiB? 


we 


Ox, 
R= fo, 
H= 2. 9201233 = 832 

S, 4 = _ 9. 9652480 = 67° 23° 
B=: 2.8853719 = 768 = B. 


—]—$—$—_—$—_ 


[R:T,b:: Bs P? 


———— —' 


_ 


ce) 


R=Ro, 
Seen se ' 
i : =: i me 3 = si HW By Guntes’s Scale. 
P = _2. 5050817 = 320. The Extent from 90 Degrees in Line of Sines 


back to 67 Degrees 23 Minutes, will reach in 

ose the Line of Numbers from 832 backwards to 

By Gunter's Scale. 768. “Sah 

The Extent from 45 Degrees in the Tangent- 

line, back to 22 Degrees 37 Minutes, will reach 
in the Line of Numbers from 768, back to 320, 


The 


The Extent from 22 Degrees 37 Minutes; 


sree. 
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The Refolution of Oblique Plain 
Triangles. 


AXIOM IL 


In every Triangle, a, b, c, the Sides are in Propor= 
tion to one another, as the Sines of their oppofite 
Angles, 


ab 


ll 


1:6 BS 


eae 


nr 


Let fall from the Angle b, a Perpendicular to the 
Bafe 2c: For then the whole will be refolved into 
2 Right-angle Triangles, and confequently by 
Axiom the Firftab: R::bd:S,4;allobc:R:: 
bd: S,c; whereforea b: bc:: Sc: S,a: by Reci- 
procallity of Proportion. 


Otherwife thus: 


Draw a Circle about the Triangle, from whofe 
Centre O, let the Prependiculars Oe, OR, and 
O ¢, be let fall to the three Sides of the Triangle, 
and the Lines o 4, 0 6, andoc, be drawn to the 
three Angles. 


The Sides of the Triangle will be bifected by 
the Perpendiculars, and confequently 4 ¢ will be = 
eb,bk—ke and ct ta; wherefore as the 
whole Line 2b, Isto bc: : So will the half Side a c 
be, Tothe half &c; burt 2 e¢ and kc, are the Sines 
of the Angles at the Centre 2oeand k oc, which 
Angles at the Centre are feverally equal to the An- 
gles of the Triangle cand 2, becaufe they ftand on 
half the Arks that the Angles of the Triangle do ; 
wherefore ab :bc¢c::5S,¢:S, a4. 


Let H, B, and O, be the Sides of an Oblique 
Plain Triangle ; 2, 5 andc, its three Angles; here 
becaufe there is no Right-angle, three Things muft 
be always given, that is, either two Sides and one 
Angle, one Side and two Angles, or elfe all the 
three Sides. 


three ene 


From whence will arife the three former of the 


fix following Cafes. 


(Given. |Requir'd.| Proportions. 

{ O;8e¢::H:S, b. Note; 
that the Angle b is ambi- 
guous, arid you tuft col- 
le from -the Circum- 
ftances of the Triangle, 
whether it be Obtufe or 
Acute. 


Here firft find the Angle 
|b by Cafe 1. thence’a will 
be Known by taking the 
Sum of b +c from 180°. 
heniog cs OS ia cb. 
Omonoe El. Stace Be 
Sen On iS) .c/ EH: 
A+O0O:H—O::T? 
Z of the oppofite Angles, 
To T 2 X of the oppofite 
Angles, and § Z +3 X 
Sandy 2, ee ee Os 
_ Find the Angles by the 
former Cafe, and then S, D: 
He-S*a2BsorSjie: O'%) 
$5,428. 
B:H+0::H—O:xX. 
Andthen 2 B + 2 X= 
C Band? B—+X — Bb. 
3 Angl.j Then willH: R :: CB: 
Co-fine Angle C ; and O: 
R:: 6B: Co-fine Angle 6 : 


| Axiom t. 


rH. O.cf 2. 


a ib 


61H.0.B 
3 Sides. 


And the three laft are folved by the Help of the . 
two following Axioms. 


AXIOM IIL. 


As the Sum of the Legs about the Angle given, Is to 
their Difference :: Sois the Tangent of half the 
Sum of the other two Angles, To the Tangent of 
half their Difference. 


Now the Sum of the other two Angles is 
known, being what the given Angle wants of 
180 Degrees, and their Difference is now found ; 
add therefore their half Sum, and half Difference 
together, and it gives you the greater of the two 
Angles fought ; and half the Difference fubtracted 
from the half Sum, leaves the leffer Angle 
fought. And thus having found the Angles ; if 
the Side oppofite to the former given Angle be 
fought, it will be found eafily by Pardie’s Axiom, 
Thar the Sides are as the Sines of the Angles. 


The Demonftration of the Third Axiom, is 
briefly thus. 


Demonftration. 


I {ay the Suna of the Legs of any Angle a, Is 
to their Difference : : As the Tangent of half the 
Sum of their oppofite Angles, Is to the Tangent 
of half their Difference. 7 


Produce 


nn 


T Rel 


Produce O, one of the given Legs of the Angle 
given, ull a f become equal to H or Ca, and then 
bife& b fin e, joincf, and bifect it alfo in d: 
Draw a d, which will be perpendicular to cf (2 
16.) and draw de, which will be parallel ro c b. 
(6. 92.) Then will the Angle ca d=daf; i.e.to 
the half of c af, which external Angle cafe 
+6: That is, to the Sum of the oppofite Angles 
required. 


Draw then g 4 parallel to c b ; fo will the Angle 
gc, be equal to the alrernateonec. And if from 
half the Sum of the oppofite Angles, you take the 
leffer Angle ; i.e. If frome ad, you take gac, 
there will remain the Angle g a 4, equalto haif the 
Difference of the oppofite Angles. 


And fo alfo, if from be, half the Sum of the 
Legs, you take O the leffer Leg, there will re- 
main a e equal to half the Difference of the Legs. 
And then fince the Triangle c 2 dis Right-angled, 
if ad be made Radius, cd will be the Tangent 
of the Angle cad; (i.e. the Tangent of half the 
~ Sum of oppofite Angles ;) and in the little Tri- 
angle gad, gdwillbethe Tangent of the Angle 
gad;(i.e. The Tangent of half the Difference of 
oppofite Angles,) But the Segments of the Legs 
of any Triangle cut by Lines parallel to the Bafe, 
being proportionable, eb:ea::cd:dg 3 That 
is, in Words, Half the Sum of the Legs, Is to half 
their Difference : : As the Tangent of half the Sum 
of the oppofite Angle, Is to the Tangent of half their 
Difference ; but Wholes are as their Halves : 
Wherefore the Sum of the Legs, Isto their Difte- 
rence: : As the Tangent of half the Sum of the op- 
pofice Angles, Isto the Tangent of half their Dif- 
ference. Q, £. D. | 


Whence the two following Cafes will eafily be 
folved. 


(eAgs.—E - I. 
Given H, Oand a. Required c, 6 2 


For H-+0:H—O::as T, half Z oppofite 
Angles, Isto T, half X oppofite Angles ; and then 
half Z +. half X= 4, and half Z — half X 


an 


a 


CASE IU. 
Given H O, and 4. Required B? 


Firft find the Angles by the former Cafe, and 
then S, 6: H::S,4: B; or-Sye2O::5, 4: Bs 
by the Second Axiom. 


AXIOM IV. 


The Bafe, Is to the Sum of the Legs :: As the Diffe- 
rence of the Legs, Is tothe Difference of the Seg- 
ments of the Bafe made by a Perpendicular let 
fall from the Angle oppofite to the Bafe. 


For there is alfo another Cafe, in plain Oblique- 
Triangles, which requires a particular Axiom to 
folve it; andthat is, Where all three Sides are 
given to find the Angles. Here let fall a Perpendi- 
cular from any Angle to its oppofite Side as 4 p ; 


and then fay, As the Side dc, Istod 4 + ac, the 
Sum of the other two Sides : : So is the Difference 
of thofe two Sides da — ac, Toa fourth Number. 
Half of which added to half dc, gives you the 
Segment of the Bafe d p; and if {ubtracted from 
half dc, it willleave the other Segment pc. And 
when thofe Segments are thus found, the Angles 
are eaGly had thus; d 4: Radius :: d p: Co-fine 
of the Angle d, And ac: Radius :: pc: Co-fine 
of the Angle C. 


babe Demonftration of which laft Axiom, is 
thus. 


Demonfiration. 


Onthe Centre a, with the Diftance 4 ¢, defcribe 
a Circle, which will interfeét both the other Sides 
of the Triangle, and then zd will reprefent the Sum 
of the Legs daand ac ; de will reprefent their 
Difference, and df will reprefent the Difference of 
the Segments of the Bafe made by the Fall of the 
Perpendicular 4 P. 


Then I fay, dc:dz::de: df; Tharis, The 
Bafe, Is to the Sum of the Legs: : As the Difference 
between the two Sides, Is to the Difference of Seg 
ments of the Bafe ; as is apparent from Prop. 67. 
of Pardie’s Sixth Book, after drawing the prick’d 
Lines ec and f z. 


And then the Cafe will ftand thus. 


Cea S E TL 


Given H, O, B, all three Sides. Required the 
Angles? See the Figures before. 


I fay, by this Axiom, B: H-++O:: H—O:X, 
which expreffes the Difference of the Segments of 
the Bafe, = ef in the Figure. 

And 


eee anette eps 
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And then having found X; half B +. half X = 
d pthe grearer Segment, and half B— half X = 
pe, the leffer, by which means the two Right-an- eS Bout 
gled Triangles 2 dp, and apc, will be folved Given'c, 5,0, Reouie dH? 


eafily : For da: Radius::d p: Co-fine of the An- 
gled; And ac: Radius::pc: To the Co-fine of 
the Angle c. 


The Operation of the Six Cafes of Oblique: 
angled Triangles. 


CASEI 
Given H, O,¢. Required 5? S,c= 9. 5849685 = 22° 37° 


O= 2.5739154=374 9 
S,6= 9.9031084= 53 8 


Sum = 12. 4770238 


H= 2.8920553 = 780 


asa” 


— : 
745 CASE IV. 


O:S,c::H: S5) Given H, 4,O. Required 6, e? 


_——. 


The Numbers of the Triangles, are as follows. | H4+.0:H—O::T,: Z.op. // : T, 2X op. hg 


—_—_— on soson—nnknk eee 


c= 22°37’ 


J b= 53 08 ; H+O-11 
afa@=104 15 Or, its Suppl.= 75° 45° HO = ae z 
ere ano, Half Z oppofite Angles = 37 52 
Sos 
= 945 
O= 2.5739154 = 347.9 H+O= 3-0625820=1154 9 
S,c= 9.5849685 = 22°37 H— O= 2.6074550= 405 & 
Pen a) He ThalfZ= 9.8907254= 37 52 


H= 2.8920946 = 780 
Sum =12. 4770631 
S,4= 9.9031477 = 53° 8’ 


Sum = 12. 4981804 
T, half X. 9.4355984= 15° 157 


Then will half 2 ++ half X= Degrees 
Gi ASCE SITs 7 Minutes= 5; And half Z— half x bbc. 
grees 37 Minutes = ¢, a 


Find firft the Angle 4, by Cafe 1. then will 2 be 
’ known. 


Given H,O,c. Required B ? 


$02 O::S.4082 


—_—_— 
ES 


S,¢= 9.5849685 — 22° 37” 
One 5739154 = 374 9 
S,4= 9.9864273 104 16 51 CASE 


Sum = 12. 5603427 
B= 2.9753742 = 945 


Sa ean en ea ne ae 


CASE VV. 


Find the Angles b and c, by Cafe 4, then, 


S,6:H::$,4: BP 


$,b= 9-9031084 2= 53° 8 


= 2, 8920946:= 780 ; 
S,a== 9. 9864277 =104° 15°* 


Sum = 12, 8785219 | 
B= 2.9754135=945 


* This isthe Sine of 74.45, the Supplement of 
104.15, to a Semi-circle. 


CASE VE 
Given H, O,B. Requited Three Angles ? 


B:H+0O::H—O:XxX. 
21B+-iEX=—C Band EB—LX=—Bb. 
Hs Re: Be: Scz;andO:R:: Bb: =b. 


ans ee 


— 
— 


2.9754318 = 945 


H-+O= 3,0622058 = 1154.9 
H—O= 2.6074540:= 405.1 


2 B= 4723 
3 XS 247 = 


5. 6696058 = 


oe 


2.6942280== 495 


oo 


H= 2.8920453==780" 


¥B+-$X=750 

Bi t= K225 R== To; 

BC= 2.8573225 =720 
Bex 9.9652672 = 23° 37, 


—— 


O= 2.5739154 


R10. 
Bo= 2.3521825 


— 


S b= 9.7782671 = 53° 8’ 


— a 


And when thus the Name, Reafon, and Me- 
thod of Operation in the Calculating of the Sides 
and Angles of Oblique Triangles, is fully under- 
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ftood ; its Application, Ufe, and Practice, will be 
very eafie and plain, tho’ its Extent be very large 
and ample. For, 


Firft, If you have a Mind to apply it to what 
they call Ob/ique Sailing, or the Doctrine of Ob- 
lique Plain Trigonometry, applied to Sazling ; your 
former Triangle and Cafes will reach all that you 
can defire. 


As fuppofe a Ship Coafting along by the Shore 
from the Place 5, {ets an Head Land by her Com- 
pa(s, (as c) and finds it to bear from her S, S. W. 
then fhe fails on, W.S. W. 51. 5 Miles or Mi« 
nutes to 4; and then finds that the Head Land 
bears from her full S. E, 

Tis required to determine her Diftance from 
this Head Land when fhe was at 6, and now fhe 
is at 4. 


c 


Firft, To Plot the Triangle. 


Draw a ftreight Line, as B, reprefenting the firft 
bearing of the Head Land, which was S. S. W: 
Then from 6 Points take 2, and there remains 4—= 
45°; becaufe the Ship failed Weft South Weft, 
make the Angle 6 equal to 45°, and fo will the 
Line O reprefent the Diftance failed, and b will 
be the Courfe. Prick off the Diftance run, vz. 
51. § Miles from 5to4 Then becaufe the Shi 
failed W. S. W. thecontrary Rhumb from a cai 
muft be E. N. E. And fince the South-Eaft 
Rhumb makes with that an Angle of 67° 30°, 
you muft make the Angle at a, juft 67° 30’. So 
with rhe Line H, when drawn, interfect the Line 
B in the Point of the Situation of the Head Land 
lc; and by that means will the Triangle be come 
pleated. 

This being done, if you pleafe, (tho’ Plotting 
the Triangle is not of abfolure Neceffity, but very 
ufeful and inftructive ) then confider, that it muft 
be a Cafe of Oblique Plain Triangles, where is 
given the Angle 2 and b, and the Side O. Re- 
quired H and B ? 


To find H, fay, (becaufe ¢ is alfo known if 4 
and bare ) 


5,202: S,0; Hi 


Operation. 


eee 


ee ee ee 
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Operation. 


S, c= _9-9656153 = 67° 30" 

O = -1.7118072 = 51. 5 Miles. 
Sve 9. 8494850 = 45°. 
Sum = 11. 5612922 
He= = 1.5956769 = 39. 4 Miles. 


And to find B, you may fay, 
AsS,6:H::S,a: B? 
Or, 

AsS,c: O::S,4: Be 


I thall give but one Inftance more in this Mat- 
ter, which is this. 
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Suppofe a Tower, Steeple, &c. as 2G, whofe 
Height you would rake, but can meafure no nearer 
than from c to 6, but know the Length B, is = 
Too Yards, 


Here you can take the Angle ab G, with your 


ios ae drant, and confequently the Obtufe Contigu- 
Suppofe a Ship fail S. $. W. 50 Leagues, and | Qua : confequently the Obtufe Contigu 
py Suppo oN. Oh Teeagues » What was her direé | ous one, cb a, is known. 


Courfe, and what is her Diftance from the Place 
. fhe went from 2 


To Plot the Cafe. 


Let b be the Place from whence the Ship failed, 
and let B reprefent the S. S. W. Rhumb, and the 
Diftance thereon run = 50 Leagues, from b 
to 4. 

Then, fince the firft Courfe wastwo Points, and 
the Second feven Points from the Meridian, make 
an obtufe Angle at 4, equal to 9 Points, ro1r° 
15': And onthe Leg H. fet 64 Leagues, then 
drawing the Side 2c, the Triangle will be 
formed. 

In which you have two Legs, Hand B forming 
the Angle a, and that Angle given. And this is 
Cafe 4. of Plain Oblique Triangles. 


Secondly, If you would apply this Part of Trigo- 
nometry tothe Meafuring of inacceflible Diftances, 
Heights, Gc, at Land; the Practice will be very 
eafic. 


The Angle c is known after the fame way by 
the Inftrument: Wherefore having in the Obtufe 
Angled Triangle H O B, the Bafe B, and the An- 
gles c and, you mutt find O by Cafe 3. of Oblique 
Plain Triangles: For fince c and bare known 
their Sum fubftracted from 180, will leave c a b, 
known. Therefore fay, 


S,c:O: 


AsS,4a:B:: 


And when it is thus known or found, having in 
the Right-angled Triangle, b 4, G, the Hypothe- 
nufe O, and the Angle 4 i 

By Cafe the 7th of Right-angled Triangles. 


AsR:O0O::8,b:4G2 
The Altitude of the Tower fought. 


Thirdly, Suppofe an inacceffible Diftance, as 
B D, which imagine to be the Diftance berween 
two Forts, Baftions, &c. onzhe Wall or Line of 
an Enemies City or Camp; and thar. becaufe of 
the Cannon, @&c, you can go no nearer than the 
Line G C, but can meafure from Gto C, and at 
each Station take Angles with an Inftrument. 

Having taken then by the Theodolite, &c. the 
AnglesG C D, and CGD, and meafured G C : 
And alfo having taken the Angles CG D, and 
BCG. This premifed, which is eafily done by 
the Inftrument. 9 


Yowhave in the TriangleC BG, the SideC G, 
and the two Angles G, and GCB: Wherefore, 
alfo the Angle C BG. Say therefore, 

512 As 


nan nner ncn 
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As,B: GC::S,C: GB? 
And confequently G B is found. 


Again, in the Triangle C DG, the Angles G CD, 
CGD, and the Side C G being given, the Side, 
G D, will be found by this Proportion. 


AsS,D:CG::8,C: GD? 
And confequently G D alfo is found. 


And now having in the Triangle G BD, the 
two Sides GB and GD, and the included An- 
gle G; you can firft find the remaining Angles 

feverally by Axiom 3. and then the Side B D by 
Axiom 2. 


Or, If not being able to get nearer than the 
Point 4, you could not meafure fideways as be- 
fore, but only backward to b, or forward from ) 
toa ge may then eafily gain the Length from 
DwoC. 


For placing the Inftrument at 4, you can take 
the two Angles ba Dand baC, and take alfo 
CaD; meafure then from ato b, and at b take 
alfo the two Angles ab D,andabC. Then can 
you eafily gain the Sides 4 C, and 2D, inthe two 

Triangles b a C, and 4 2D; and having before 
taken by the Inftrument the Angle C 4D, you 
may find the Side C D in that laft Triangle a CD, 
by the fecond and third Axioms of Plain Oblique 
Trigonometry. Alfo, 


Fourthly, On the Application of this Part of Tri- 
gonometry, tothe Doctrine of Aftronomy, depends 
the Method for finding the Parallax and Diftance 
of a Planet, or Star. 


Let c be the Centre of our Earth, and /a Point 
on its Sutface; at which, an Obferver at b takes 
with an Inftrument the Angle « / z, or the Di- 
ftance of the Meridian Moon (, from her Zenith 


at %. 
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Her true Diftance from the Zenith, is known 
by the Aftronomical Tables; which is the Angle 
€ cz: But the obferved Angle @/2z, being ex- 
ternal to the Triangle, ¢ 4x, will be=to ¢ 


C. 

Where take c from it, and the Remainder is 
the Angle b ¢ ¢==to the Moon’s Parallax, whofe 
Subrenfe is b c = tothe Earth’s Semidiameter. 


Suppofe that 4 ¢ be 4000 Miles; then in the ? 


Triangle € Ac, there are all the Angles, and the 
Side 4 c known. 


Wherefore, 
AsS, € :be::S,h: cP 


Which is the Moon’s Diftance from the Centre of 
our Globe. ’ 


And alfo, as 
9,@ 2bc22S, 6 Cbs 
The Moon’s Diftance from the Place of Obfenr 


vation. 
TRIGONOMETRY Spherical. 
Definition 1. 


A Spherical Triangle is made by, or contained 
under the Arks of three great Circles of the 
Sphere. 


Definition 2. 


A Spherical Angle, is the mutual Inclination or 
Aperture of the Planes of two great Circles. 


Properties of Spherick Triangles. 


1. When one Circumference of a Circle cuts, 
croffes, or falls on another, the Sum of the Angle 
made thereby is equal to two right ones. 


2. When two Circumferences of Circles crofs 
each other, tho’ oppofite or vertical Angles are al- 
ways equal. 


3. Inevery Spherical Triangle, the greater An- 
gle is oppofite to the greater Side. 


4. An Hofeeles Spherical Triangle, hath its An- 
gles at the Bafe equal to each other ; the Converfe 
of which alfo is true, That if the Angles at the 
Bafe are equal, the Triangle is an I/o/celes. 


lateral, they are alfo Equiangular and Similar one 
to another. 


6. If two Spherick Triangles have in each one 
Angle and two Sides including it; or if they have 


equal, the whole Triangles are equal. 


7. Any two Sides of a Spherick Triangle, are 
longer than the Third ; becaufe the Ark of a great 
Circle is the neareft Diftance between any two 
Points on the Sphere. 


8. All 


5. If two Spherical Triangles are mutually Equi- 


one Side and two Angles adjacent refpectively — 


Fe ir pete ee eee tania OE 
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g. All great Circles muft cur each other into 
two equal Parts, becavle their common Inter- 
{ection is a Diameter of the Sphere ; and confe- 
quently, the two Points of Interfection are at the 
Diftance of a Semicircle from each other. 


COROLLARY. 


Hence tis plain, That every Side of a Spherick 
Triangle muft be lefs than a Semicircle. 


9. The oppofite Angles at the Interfection of 
two Circles are always equal, becaufe the fame 
Planes confticute both Angles; that is, the Angle a 
is equal to the Angle b : See Figure below. 


to. Ina Spherical Triangle, if the Sum of the 
Legs of any Angle be greater, equal, or lefs than 
4a Semicircle ; the internal Angle at the Bafe is. ac- 
cordingly greater, equal, or lefs than the outward 
and oppofite one ; and confequently, the Sum of 
the two internal Angles at the Bafe is greater, 
equal or lefs than two Right Angles. 


DEMONSTRATION. » 


If ac-+ cd be greater than ab, de muft be 
longer than cb, and confequently, the Angle b 
(== a) will be bigger than the Angle c db. Pro- 
perty 3. Butifac-+-c d be equal to a Semicircle, 
then dc will be equal to c b, and the Angle be — 

“Angle cdb, And in the Triangle dcb, becaufe 
dc-+-cd is lefs than 4 b; therefore a c is greater 
than c d, and confequently the external Angle a de 
is greater than the Angle 4 ; thar is, than the An- 
gle 6, the internal Angle at the Bafe. 

Alfo, fince the Angle 2 dc-+- the Angle C db 
— two Right Angles, therefore the Angle 4 dc 
the Angle 2 is great than two Right Angles, 
Se. 


11. In an Mofceles Sph. Triangle, if one.of the 
equal Legs is greater, equal, or lefs than a Qua- 
drant, the Angle is accordingly greater, equal, or 
lefs thana Right one. 


12. The Sum of the three Sides of every Sph. 
Triangle, is lefs than a Circle. 

For cd is le(sthanc 6+ 44, wherefore 4c +- 
dc-t-d a2, muft be lefs chan the Sides acb--adb: 
See the Figure above. 


13. The Meafure of any Spherick Angle, is an 
Ark of a great Circle defcribed from the Angular 
Point, and precifely 90 Deg. diftant from it; that 
ep mia the Angular Point the Pole of thar 

ircle. 


14. The Poles of the Sides of any Triangle 
GHD, do on the Surface of the Globe, ehh ae 
another Triangle n xm, which may be called Sup- 
plemental to the Triangle GHD; for the Sup- 
plements of the Angles and Sides of the Triangle 
mx m, are equal to the Sides and Angles of the 
Triangle GDH. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


From the Points GHD, as Poles defcribe three 
great Circles x Ay, RT mn, x« Bugz, then is 
ym = Quadrant = Ax; becanfe m is the Pole 
of HG», andx or Ethe Pole of GA, therefore 
m x= 4 y= Supplement of C A= Angle HGD, 
and z nis Quadrant ‘= B x, therefore m x= Bx 
Supplement of Angle GHD, and » T= 
Quadrant =mR, therefore n m= T R= Sup- 
plement of the Angle DH G. 


Note, That the Triangle n E m conftituted bes 
rween the three next Poles, has its three Sides 
and Angles equal to the Angles and Sides of 
the Triangle GHD, fave that the greareft 
Side nm is the Supplement of the greateft 
Angle H, and the Angle E the Supplement of 
the Side G D. 


15. Any Angle of a Triangle, with the Diffe- 
rence of the other two, is leis than two Right 
Angles. For, «7 islefsthan «mma: 

That is, 
2-—-D<2L—GHerzL—H. 
Therefore, 
G+H—D <2L. 
For fince 2 {2 —D <2L—G-+2 Li wm ET: 
That is, 
2L—-D<4L—-G—H, 
By transfering D, G, and H, ‘twillbe2 UE +G 
+H <4 1. +D; then by taking away 2 L. 
from both Sides, and transfering D, you ILhave 
GtH—D <:zl. 24D. Fall 


16. If 
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16, If two Triangles are mutually Equiangular, 
they are alfo: mutually Equilateral ; for becaufe 
they are Equiangular, their Supplimental Trian- 
gles are Equilateral, (by 14th) and therefore 
Equiangular ( by 15th) and therefore the propofed 
Triangles are Equilateral (by 14th. ) 


. Firft, The 3 Angles of every Triangle are 
wat ith 2 Right Angles, and lefs than 6 Right 


ones. 
For 2x. mx-+mn <4 L (by 12.) 


That is, 


6L.—D—G—H<4L, 
2ne.2LSD+G+H. 


adly, The Sum of the internal Angles, is lefs 
than the Sum of the Internal and External, both 
which, in all, make but fix Right Angles, 


18. Of feveral Arks of great Circles falling 
from the fame Point of the Sphere’s Surface on 
another Circle, the greateft is that which paffes 
through the Pole of the Circle, and the next to 
this, is greater than that which is farther off. 

For fuppofe P the Pole of the Circle C aD, 
and @ the Pole of DPC; then is AD> AB 
> AE> AC; and the ArcchBaoC > BP> 
BD. 


¢ 


~~ 
7 
4 


~) 


19. A great Circle paffing through rhe Poles of 
another great Circle, cuts itat Right-angles ; and 
on the contrary, if it cuts it at Right-angles, it 
paffes through its Poles. Thus the Angle PB D 
=L—PGD=PDBallo=tog AC. 


20. In an oblique angled Triangle, if the Angles 
atthe Bafe are like, or of the fame kind, z.e. both 
Acute, or both Obtufe ; the Perpendicular falls 
within the Triangle, and the Quadrantal Ark 
without : But if they be unlike, the Perpendicular 
falls without, and the Quadrant within. For the 
Triangle E A F has the Angles E and F Acute, and 
the Perpendicular A C falls within, and the Qua- 
drant A @ without. Alfo the Triangle B AG hath 
B and G obrufe ; and rhe Perpendicular A D with- 
in, and the Quadrant A @ without : But the Tri- 
angle B AE has the Angle B, E of different kinds, 
and the Perpendicular A C without, and the Qua- 
drant A @ within, 

Alfo, by the fame Figure is manifeft, how the 
Ambiguities of Right-angled Triangles may be 
folved, viz. 


SOLUTIONS. 


1. The Legs of the Right-angle are of the fame 
kind with the oppofite Angles. So in tbe Triangle 
BDA, becaufe DA is greater than a Quadrant 
DP, the Angle D B A is greater than the Right- 
angle D BP: And inthe Triangle BCA, becav‘e 
AC is leffer than the Quadrant PC, the Angle 
CB A is leffer than the Right-angle C B P. 


2. If the Legs (and confequently the Angles ) 
are of the fame or different kinds ; the Hypothe- 
nufe is accordingly leffer or greater than a Qua- 
drant: So in the Triangles EDA, ECA, the 
Hypothenufe A E is leffer than a Quadrant; but 
inthe Triangle B D A, the Hypothenufe AB, is 
greater than the Quadrant B P. 


3. If the Hypothenufe is lefs or greater than a 
Quadrant, either Leg, with its adjacent Angle, is 
accordingly of the {ame or different kind, as fol- 
lows from the two laft. 


For the viewing the Sines, Co-fines, and other 
Right-Lines of Arks, which are not vifible ina 
common Sphere ; Ler the Arks of three great 
Circles of Card Paftesboard be put together, as 
in an Armillar Sphere. 


As fuppofe the two Arks BP, BA, and that 
BPH, the Plane of the prearer Ark were turn’d 
round BH, till that a Right-Line falling from P 
perpendicular to the Plane BAH, may fall on 
the {ame Point of the Line C A, fuppofe on D; for 
in that Pofition P A B will be a Spherick Triangle 
Right-angled at A, and B P the Hypothenufe, BA 
the Bafe, P A the perpendicular Arch. 


And fuppofe P A (in the next Figure) be equal 
P A of the Triangle. and fitied according to its 
Letters therein, and draw AE, P F Perpendicu- 
larto BC; foAE, PE, PD, will be Sines of 
the ArksB A, BP, P A, and their Co-fines will 
be EC, FC, DC, 


Thefe 
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Thefe things being done and conceived, the two 
firft Axioms of Sperick Trigonometry will prefently AXIOM L 
appear, and alfo the Demonftration of the 16 Cafes 
of Right-angled Triangles, without any other Fi-| The Sines of the Hypothenufes are proportional to the 
gure or Production of Sides, as is ufual. Sines of the Prependiculars. 
PF:PD::aC:ad. 


Gs 
AXIOM IL. 


The Sines of the Bafes are proportional to the Tan- 
gents of the Perpendiculars. 


AE:AG::2eC,ey. 


For the two Right-angled Triangles F P D; 
C wd, are fimilar ; as allo EAG, and Cay. 


And for the Solution of the following Cafes, I 


fuppofe BAP (in this Figure) a Right-angled 
Triangle, and its Sides produced to Quadrants 


BN, BM, AD. 
Suppofe alfo, PE, PF, NG, and EG, Qua- 
drams. Then is N E equal to B P, and the Com 
€ plement of BA equal to AM, equalto ADM, 
and F E equal to Angle F PE, equal to Angle 
To that End, let the Ark w (Fig. 3.) be alfo| BP A, and G D equal to N M, equal to Angle B, 
and the Angles at A, M, N, E, and F, right. 


fired in the Solid, according to its Letters; (as 
you will find it very well done in Mr. Heynes’s Tri- 
gonom. ) Then inthe two Right-angled Spherick 
“Triangles. PBA, @ B a, having the fame Acute F 
ray See Sede Tans ams May E 
rg oe “e ey 


Angle B, at the Bale. 


A. 


N.B. The Reafon of producing the Sides of 
the Triangle B A P to Quadrants, is, becaufe by 
this Means the Angles may be turned into Sides, 
and the Hypothenufes into Safes and Perpendicu- 
lars €9 é contra: And from hence it comes to pafs, 
that the Parts of the Triangle given, do fometimes 

fall in Co-fines and Co-Tangents, inftead of Sines 


and Tangents. 
Here follow the Proportions for Right-angled 


eS) 


Triangles, 


& 


The 
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The Propofitions for the Solution of the Sixteen Cafes of Right-angled Spherick 
Triangles, with their Solutions of the Ambiguities, 


4 

Given. Rea 
1 \B A, PA B P|S,DA:R. S.AM::S, DP:S,PN (by 4x.1.)!i.e.R :¢s: BA::cs,PA:¢s,BP.(Sol.2,) 4 
Sina PA! B S,BA:S,BM::T,PA: T,MN (by4x.2.) i.eS,BA:R::T,PRA : T,B. (sol. 1.) 4 


3|BP, P| B IS,PE:S,PN::T,FE:T,DN( by 4x 2)i eR: ¢s,BP::T,P: cs,B. (Soi 1.) bk, 


+ Ce op Se SN 


4|BP,P|BA| S,GE: S,GF ::T,EN : T,ED4i.eR:es,P::T,PB:T,PA, (Su. 3) 


| a 


ee 


5] BP,P |B AIR:S,BP::$,P:S,BA (by 49 1.)Sol 1, 


Se = | 


6 P4,P|BP| S,GF:S,GE::T,0 Fr T,NEjiecnP:R ::%,PA: #, BP. (Sol 5.).L0q 


ee eee | wr ee 


a a 


7 Pa,P| B | S,PF:S,PD::$,FE:S,DN; 


— 


Ze R:6s,PA::S,P :¢s,B. (Sol. 1. hc. 


a ee 


8|BA,B[PA]S,BM:S,BAz: T,MN: T,PA; 


a 


———- 


9| PA, B\BA T,MN:S,BM:: T,PA:S,BA)ji.c.T,B:R::T, PA:S,BA. (4x, 2.) Ambig |. 


Se | 


ee 
(of PA, B| BP|S,B:R::$,P A:S,BP(Az.1) Ambiguous, 


ree ES pe ee 


a Se Go 


tq]P A, BP|BAles,PA > Ri:es,BP: cs, BA. (Sob2.) 


a pee ee 


r5} B,P [BP T,F Ee S, EP 7: T,DN:S,PN;/ ie. ¢, P s Ro:: ¢t,B: es, BP. 


16 B, P IPAl S.FE:S,FP::S,DN:5S,D Pees Ps R::¢5B:zes,PA,. (Sol. x.) 


N. B. If you Projea the given Triangle within a Primitive Circle, according tothe 
Doctrine of the Sphere, as was fhewed under Spherick Geometry, all Ambiguities will 
vanith ; and if the Triangle be Oblique, the Perpendicular will be drawn alfo: 
And this is a very good Way to gain a clear Notion of Spherical Trigonometry ; which 


cannot be underftood throughly, without the Doétrine of the Sphere, and its feve- 
ral Proje@ions be firft learn’d. 


Examples, 


ee cone ee 
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_ Examples of the Sixteen Cafes of Right CASE UL 


angled Spherical Triangles. Given B P, equal to the Sun’s Diftance from the 
Pole, and P the Sun’s Hour from Midnight. 
Required B, the Angle of the Sun’s Pofition? 


RrCof. BPs: T; Pt, B? 


Radius = Io. 
=BP= 9. 4659353 
yb, Pr 1.080376939 


Se 


© {t, B.= 72° 20° = 9. 5036292 


CASE AV 3 


For the Latitude. 


Given BP equal to the Sun’s Diftance from the 
Pole, and P the Hour from Midnight. Requi-. 
ted P A the Latitude ? 


Reske le DPe le PAT 


For the Sun’s Declination. d 
Radius = ro. 


= P= 9. 8298212 
T, BP =1o. 5146610 


Ciaesie I 


Given the Compliment of the Sun’s Amplitude 
B A, and the Laritude P A: Reguired the Suns 
-Diftance from the Pole P B, which is the Com- 
pliment of his Declination? 


Re SBA; =PATaSBP?e 


T, PA = 10. 3444822 =652 40” 
CASE VY. 
For the Sun's Amplitude. 
Given as before B P and P. Required B A, equal 


— 


R.= 10. 0000000 
A 


= BA=''9.'8508702 = 44° 49’ to the Sun’s Amplitude 2 
=PA= 9. 6149441 = 65 40 
ccs os Ue tad R:S,BP::S,P:5, BA 


= P BrE"9. 4658143 = 73 . : 
Radius—= 10, 


“Wherefore the Sun’s Declination is 77 Deegrees, et 
= © Bi S,BP= 9..9805963 
SP 3)-29::86q5 usta 
ASE IL TREE 
S S, BA=> 9. 8481114 — Co-Amplitude 
Given as before BA and P A. Required B, the 
Angle of the Suns Poficion 2 Wherefore, the Sun’s Amplitude will be 
45° II's 


CASE VI. 


For the Sun’s Declination, 


Given P A equal to the Latitude, and P the 
Hour from Midnight. Required B P equal.to 
the Diftance from the Pole, or the Sun’s Co- 
Declination ? 


a B Rs? T, PA: T, BP? 


S,BA:R::T.P A:T, B? = P= 9! 8298212 
S,BA= __ 9. 8480909 Radius ro. eet 
Nicer T,PA= ro. 3446523 
Radius = to. ees 


T,PA= 10..3446523, 1 T, BP = so. 5148311 = 73% 
T,B= 10. 4965614 == 72° 20° ‘ 


ee ae aK CASE 


en ene 


T Rel , TR 


ros CORALS TE AVIL eich. >. & XI, i 
- ‘ For the Hour from Midnight. ‘an 
For the Angle of the Sun's Pofition. 


> ps | Given, as before, PA and B. Required P, the - 
Given as before PA, and P. Required B: Hour from Midnight ? ° 


R. =PA::5,P:3,B? =PP:R::=B:SP?] : 


fend Lammaces steal. 2," : 
Res 10; : 
€ a ee SPA= 9.614944! 
SPA= 9. 6149441 = : 
S,P= 9. 8675151 Radius = ro. . 


— =SB= 9. 4821283 
=SB= 9.4824592 = 72% 20° 


(ene fs ea oo 


$,P= 9. 8671842 = 479 29” 


SE VIII. 
aa CASE XIL 


q 
For the Hour. - 


For the Latitude. 


Given B A equal to the Sun’s Amplitude, B equal Given P A, equal to the Latitude BP, equal to 
to the Sun's Pofition. Required PA the Lar) “15. sunt, aAciphiedde Required P = Sun's 
titude P Hour from Midnight? 


R:S, BA::-1,B:7,F As T,BP:R::T,PA:=P2 


Radius = 10. T, BP= to. 5146610 


——s 


S,BA= 9. 8480909 Radius = 10, 
T, B= Io. 4968908 T, PA = Io. 3446523 


—— 


T,PA= to. 3449817 = 65° 40" 


=SP=— 9. 8299913 = 478 21’ 


The Hour from Midnight 47229'=3H.10', f 
CASE IX. ; 


CASE XIIL f 
Given P A equal to the Latitude, and B the Angle seat ‘ 
of Pofition. Required B A equal to the Ampli- Eveghexdngle i koi : 
tude ? Given, as before, PA: PB. Required B, and the 
Angle of the Sun’s Pofition 2 
T, BAR 20; PAsS BAS? 
S,BP:R::S,PA:S, Be 
T, B= ro. 4968908 ‘ 
ae a $,BP= 9. 980596 
Radius = Io. wade Rates 
T, PA= 10. 3446523 Radius = to. 
mats sy S,PA= 9. 64 
S,BA= 9. 8477615 = 40° 49! 9: 9595904 
eA S,B= 9.9790001 572% 20’ 
CASE X: 
CASE XIV: : 
he Sun’s Di L 
Hor she Siu ur encgalame die Pole Given Latitude and Declination. Required the 
Given P A and B, as before: Required B P, the San Ape Riaee 


pias Diltance Gor sie oes Given, as before, P A and P B. Required BA= 


S,B:R::S,PA:S, BP? Tay Amplitude 2 
SB= 9. 9790192 PA:R::=BP:3BA, 
Radius = Io. oat =P AL=39- 6149440 : 
S, Bo Bieeas 9595964 Radius = tro. 
S, BP= 738 of = 9, 9805772 = Co-Declin. = BP= 9. 4659353 


=BA= 9, 8509912 = 44° 49° 


Equal to the Co-Amplitude, wherefore the Sun’s 
Amplitude = 45° 11’. 


Wherefore the Declination is 17 Degrees. 


CASE 


TRI TRI 


ne 
CASE XV. : RULE It, 


: he Sun’s Pofition, and P the} The Co-fine of the Sides are proportional to the 
Circa eas ie Required BP the Sun’s} Co-fines of the Bafes, For by Ca/e 1. of Right- 


Diftance from the Pole ? angled Spherick Triangles. 
i oe : R:cs,PA::cs,BA:cs,BP? 
T.P > Ree Be = BE? R:cs,PA::cs,CA : ¢s,DP? 
T, P= 10. 0376939 Therefore, c s,BA:cs,BP::¢5,DA : cs,D P? 
Radius = ro. RULE IIL 
t,: B= 9. 5031092 The Sines of the Bafes are reciprocally proportional 
Ca 9 PEE f the Ang! 
efaB Pax 9..4654053°=73° eps alaiee the Angles at the Bafes. For 
L SBA? RrsyieP Al: TBP 
OP NATE ES. ; 2d SAT: Rp 2A oT Dy? 


iver fore B, the Angle of Pofition, and P | Therefore S, BAXT, B=RXT, AS, DAXT, D? 
Gi ee Midnight. Required P A =|Confequently S,BA : $,DA::T,D: T,B? 
the Latitude of any Place ? 


RULE IV, 
° os $ s PA? ¢ ° 
SP: R::2B The Tangent of the Sides, are reciprocally pro- 
eV Es portional to the Co-fines of the Angles at the 
EbSimeah tachaieg 25 Vertex. For by Cafe 4. 
Radius ro. 
hee rane a T,BP:R::T,PA:cs, DPA? 
B= ae oi ne T,DP:R:: TPA: cs, DPA? 
S,PA== 96146132 == 24° 19’ Therefore T, BP : T, DP::¢s,DPA :es,BPA? 


hina 


AXIOM JIL 
rf i sangles, may be reduced to : 

(SES sean a ‘ letting fall ajIn any Triangle the Sines of the Sides are pro- 

PEdedicular. which either divides the Oblique] portional to the Sines of the oppofite Angles, 

Triangle propofed into two Right ones, ot makes For by Axiom 1. 

two Right ones, by adding a Right-angle Triangle Sines ca stn 


¢ B 
to it. S,DP :R::S,PA:S,D? 

In Oblique Triangles there “ a2 Cae ae ThereforeS, BP : S,DP:: S,D: S,B? 
which (by this Preparation) may be lolved by In letting fall your Perdendicul ; 
the a firft Axioms, ot by Rules deduced from Siew ting fall your Perdendicular, obferve this 
them, 


oS ; Let it fall from the End of a given Side, and op- 
RULE FL pofite to a given Angle. 


For by fo doing, you have enough given in one 
of the Right-angled Triangles to dertermine any 
of its unknown Parts. 


The two firft Cafes are folved each by one 
Operation by the third Axiom; the other eight 
Cafes are folved each by two Operations, 


EA | Obferve alfo, the Addition or Subftra@ion both 
< of the Segments of the Bafe, and Angles ac the 
ding as the Perpendicular falls wich- 
The Co-fines of the Angles at the Bafe, are propor- Vertex, according as Pp 
tional to the Sines of the Angles at the Vertex.| im ot without the Triangle, 
For by Cafe 7. of Right-angled Spherick Triangles. 


R:cs,PA::S,BPA: cs,B? 
R: eae A eel es 
Therefore cs,B :S,BPA::cs,D: S, : 5 Kis Proportions 


ee 


Proportions for the Solving the firft Ten Cafes of Oblique Spherick Triangles. 


Cafe) « Given. [Req. Proportion. 


~\BPPD.B.|D. |S.PD : S,B::S.BP : S,D. Ambiguous. 


el = ee) 


> I BP.B.D.|PD|S,D: SBP : SB: S,PD. Ambiguous. 


—_ 


SS eS eS 
ood eee 


——— 


3 |BP. PD BIBDIR: cs, B::T,BP : T,BA,by Cafe 4th of Right-angled Spherick 


Triangles. 

Thenes, BP: cs,BA::¢s,DP : cs, DA, by Rule2d. : 

Then B A+ DA-— BD, according as the Perpendicular falls with- 
in or without the Triangles ; which is doubtful, unlefs the Kind 
of the Angle D is known. 


et ee 


4 IBP.PD.B| P jR : CSbebeee eB 3s ct, BPA, by Cafe 3d. 

And then, T,D P : T,BP::¢s, BPA: cs, DPA, by Rule ath. 

Then BPA+ DPA:==PBD._ Here alfo, the falling of PA is 
doubtful, unlefs you know the Kind of the Angle D. 


ee) 
oo 


es D.| P. 4: BP: R::¢.B: T,BPA, by Cafe 3d. 
5 BP, B, Then, cs, B »S, BRAY: ¢s,D : S,D PA, by Rule 1. 


‘ © alike % $33 
then, if Band D ares vnlike 4 BA+DPA=BD. 


ee eee ee 


€ BP,B.D.|BD.s.B > Ritet,BP : ct,BA, by Cafe ath. 
Then T,D : T,B::S,BA: S, DA, by Rule 3d. 

And then, if BandD ares ike? BPA DA=BPD. 

7 | BP.BP. |D. s,BP- R::c#,B : T,BPA, by Cafe 3d. 

Thens, BPA: s,DPA::¢5,B: ¢s,D, by Rule x. 


r acute y 7 :. 7 obtufe 
If BRA> BPD, and BE Syrute >, 84 acute 


Bur if BPA >> BPD, and BS Spur, $ Dis £ cone. 


8 | B,P. BP, |DP\cs,BP: R::cr,B: T,BPA, by Cafe 3d. : 
Then cs, DPA :¢s,BPA::T,BP:DP, by Rule 4th. 
Then, if DPA isd URS ta B,D P is < Ss than a Quadrant. 


unlike sf 


——_—— 


—_— (ee OO —_ 


9 IBP.BD. BIppks,B :R::T,BP: T,BA, by Cafe 4th 
Thenes, BA :¢3,BP::c¢s,DA : cs,D P, by Rule 2d) 


; : like 2 : 
Then, if D Ais inkkes (PA) >B,BD is$ eT a Quadrant. 


a i, nc SS 


to |BP.BD.B/D. |cs,B: R::T,BP.: T,BA, by Cafe 4th. 
Then S,DA: S,BA:: 1,B : TD, by Rule 3d. 
Then if B.A is 4 > BD, Dis < tke % 


Pe L unlike s 


LEMMA 


a ee 


TRI 


LEMMA. 


The Difference of the verfed Sines of two Arks mul- }. 


tiplied by half the Radius, is equal to the Sine of 
half the Sum of thofe Arks multiplied by the Sine 
of half the Difference of the Arks. 


Suppofe, AF, AE, the two Arks; the Diffe- 
rence of the verfed Sines is AG—AH=GH 
=B F, and the Sine of half the Sum of the Arks 
is AD, for EP=FA, the Sine of half the Dif- 
ferénce of the Arksis FO. Now the Triangles 
ACD, EFB, are Similar, (for the Triangles a C 
G, Eoa are Similar, therefore the Angle C equal 
tothe Angle E) therefore, as AC : AD: : FE: 
FB, ors AC: AD::7FE(z. eo) : EB; 
therefore SAC X FB=FOXAD. For fince 
AC:AD::FE:FB:; therefore ACX F B= 
AD X FE; and confequently | ACX FB=3 
ADX FE: that is=ADX2EF:=ADxX OF. 
Q. E. D. 


AXIOM IV. 


The Rectangle, or Product of the Sines of the 
Legs, Isto the Square of the Radius: : As the 
Difference of the verfed Sines of the Bafe, and of 
the Difference of the Legs, To the verfed Sine of 
the Vertical Angle. 


Demonftration. 


Refume the forefaid Circles of Pafteboard, and 
fuppofe there B the Angle required, B A,B P, 
(equal B M) its Legs, PA the Bafe to be any 
way oblique to the Plane B A, and not perpendi- 
cular as before. Then will BPA bean oblique 
Triangle. : 


Ler fall P B perpendicular to B m, and 7 y per= 
pendicular to C a, and B brob A, and mL per- 
pendicular toc A ; therefore B dr is perpendicular 
toc A, and 6L equal b A—LA equal to the 
verfed Sine of the Bafe, lefs the verfed Sine of the 
Difference of the Legs, 


4 
"Sn 


Ss ue 
ay 
ced ae 
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To 


- 
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Bu AE: AC ::bL : Bm 
AndmF:ac:: Bm: ya., 


Therefore multiplying the Correfpondent Terms 


of both Proportions, 


AEXmF:ACXaC::(,LX Bm: Bmxya 


bL:iya 
CASE XI. 


The Three Sides of any Spherick Triangle being given; 


to find an Angle. 


The Reftangle of the Sines of the Legs, Is to the 
Square of the Radius: : As the Sine of > Bafe more 


2 diff. of the Legs multiplied by the Sine of = Bafe 


lefs = diff. of the Legs, Is to the Square of the Sine of 


£ the Angle required, 


Demonftration. 
AE X mF : Rq:: (by 4x. 4.0L 2 ya) 


bLXER:yRXER; (2.6. by the foregoing 


Lemma, and the firft in Mr. Ca/wel’s Trigono- 
metry.) 
AE X mF:Rq::5,2 Bale X 5 diff. cr XS, 


+ Bale—z diff. cr to Sq% Angle. 


Example in Numbers. 


- Suppofe B P equal 60°. 10’, D P equal 46°. 42", 
B D equal 87°. 30° were given, andthe Angle P 


required ? 
= the Bafe is AS AS: 
2 the Diff. of the Sides is 6. 44 
2 the Bafe +- 2 Diff. of the Sidesis 59. 29 
= the Bafe — 2 Diff. of the Sides is 37. ol 


Rad. Sq. 20,0000000 
Bary 4 differ X S,+£ Bale 3 19.6669325 


i es 


Sum 39. 6669325 
Subftraét the O of the Sine of the Legs r9. 8002534 


Remainder=Szq, of the Sine of <P 19. 8666791 
The 2-of which is the Sine of 59°. 03' 9-9333395 
That is the Angle required. 
Therefore being doubled is 


118°, 06 =P. 
If 


TRI 


If thefe Data’s were projected by the Directions 
pra in Spherical Geometry ; the Angles may be 


TRI 


ikewile found, without Calculation, and ‘twill|the Right-angle or Quadrant, together with the 
ftand thus. The Triangle will be © Z D, where | Complements of the other three, are called, by my 


7 —P 

1D) 

o=8B 
BD=OP 
Pipi 28 
PB=ZO 
BO 

Shag 


CASE XI. 


The three Angles being given, to find a Side. 


The Angles adjacent to the Side requit’d, call 
Legs ; and the Angle oppofite, call Bafe: Then 
work as in the r1th Cafe. 

For, fuch is the Operation in the Supplemental 
Triangle, whofe Angles and Sides are equal to the 
Supplements of the Sides and Angles of the Tri- 
angle propofed : But Arks and their Supplements, 
have the fame Sines and Tangents. 


Example in Numbers. 


In the Triangle B D P, there is given the 


P =143.0, the Sun’s Azimuth fromthe North, 
Angles B=15.04, the Angle of the Sun’s Pofition, 
D==30.00, the Hour from Noon. 
Required the Side P D, which is the Complement of 
the Latitude 2 


Com. Angle P=37° 00'2 Ar. co. of 
Angle D=30 009 the Sines, 
AngleB—=15 04= Angle op. 


0.220537 
0.301030 


Sum = 82 04 
2Sum=41 02 


i 8172 
7 Sum— Angle op.25 58 $ Sines $? 7233 


9.641323 
The Sum of the 4 Logarithms equal 19. 980113 


Its half is the Co-fine of 12° 13' 9.990056 


Which doubled, gives 24° 26' equal P D equal 
Complement of Latitude: Wherefore the Latitude 
mult be 65°, 34’. 


In a Spherick Triangle, that is Right-angled or 
Quadrantal, the two Parts which are adjacent to 


treams conjuné, or tothe ReGangle of the Co-fines of 


Lord Napier, The Five Circular Parts. And if the 
three Parts which enter the Queéftion, (viz. 2 given, 
and 1 required ) have no Interruption, (nowtho’a 
Right-angle or Quadrant come between, ‘tis not 
counted an Interruption ) that Part which is be- 
tween the other two, is called The middle Part, and 
then the other two are called Extreams adjacent, or 
conjun. But if there be an Interruption, chat 
Part which is feparated from the other-two, is 
called The middle Part, and the other two, are Ex- 
treams oppofite, or disjun&. This being premifed, 
Napier, after a diligent View of the Solutions of alk 
the Cafes of Right-angled and Quadrantal Tri- 
angles, has obferved; That they allagree in one 
or two Propofitions, viz. That the Radius multiplied 
by the Sine of the middle Part, is equal tothe Ref~ 
angle or Produ& made of the Tangents of the Exe 


the Extreams disjun. 

This Propofition was invented by the Lord 
Napier, purely for Eafe of Memory, and has been 
applied in all its Cafes by moft Authors ; as par- 
ticularly, by Sir Ifaac Newton, Norwood, Sir F; 
Moor, Ward, &c. 


Some more Examples of Oblique Spherick Triangles 
in Numbers. 


In the Oblique Triangle BPD, (See the Fi- 
gure following. ) 
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Suppofe there be given the Sides. 


be 1 Sthe Complement of the Sun's 
P D=24%. 20, a Latitude. 
the Complement of the Sun's De- 
BD=73°. 00’, 5 clination, or his Diftance from 
the North Pole, 
as 1 § the Complement of the Sun's 
PBS 52° 8454 Altitude. 
*Tis required to find the Angle. 


S the Sun’s Azimuth from the North Part of 
BPD,+ the Meridian, 
2 the 


een 


f 


— 
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TRI 


T Rel : 


ir TRINE, is an Afpect of the Planets, whenat 


tthe Bafe is 36° 
= the Diff. of the Side is 14 07 
z the Bafe -+ 4 the Diff. of the Sides is$ 3° oe 


The Radius Square. 24 000000 
S, 4 Bale += Diff. cr X S, 2 bafe—? 
£ diff. cr. 19 469525 
Sum 39 469525 
From which Subtr. the 0 of the 
Sines of the Legs. 19 514701 
Rem.==Sq. of the Sine of 5 the Angle P.19 954824 
Its 2 is the Sine of 71° 40’ == zthe? 
Angle required 9 977412 
Therefore being doubled, is 143° 20° = Angle P. 


For practical Operations in this Cafe, nothing is 
more eafy and expeditious than the following 
Method, of which I fhall give two ufeful Exam- 
ples: One for the Azimuth, as above ; the other 
for the Hour of the Day. 


1. In the Triangle DP B, let the fame things 
be given, andthe Angle P, or Azimuth requir’d 


P D= 24° 20’ or co. of the 53 385056 


BP 524 Sines, Oo 103146 
BD=73 ©o = Bale. 
Sum = 149 54- 


30'| the Diftance of 120 Degrees or 4 Signs from each 


other, and noted thus A. 

TRINGLE, in ArchiteGture, is a little Mem- 
ber fix'd exactly upon every Triglyph, under the 
Plat-band of the Architrave, from whence hang 
down the Gutte or Pendant-Drops in the Dorick 
Order. 

TRINOMIAL-Root,in Mathematicks, is a Root 
confifting of three Parts connected together by 
the Sign +; asa—++- bc: See Binomial. 

TRIP : The Seamen fay a Ship goes with her 
Top-fails a-Trip, when fhe carries them hoifted up 
to the higheft, and when the Wind blows not too 
hard, but a gentle, or Loom-gale. 

TRIPARTITION, is Divifion by 3,0 a taking 
the third Part of any Number or Quantity. 

TRIPLICATE Ratio, mutt be well diftinguith’d 
from Triple, and is the Ratio of Cubes one to 
another. 

Thus in thefe Geometrical Proportionals 2, 4,8 
16, 32, as the Ratio of the firft Term (2) is to the 
third (8) Duplicate of the firft to the tecond, or as 
4 the Square of 2, to 16the Square of 4 ; fo the 
Ratio of 2 to 16 the fourth Term, is Triplicate; or 
as 8 which is the Cube of 2, to 64 the Cube of 4. 
And this Triplicate Ratio is compounded of all the 


-| preceding Ratio’s. 


TRIPPING ; a Termin Heraldry : See Pa/fant. 

TRIPTOTES, in Grammar, are {uch defective 
Nouns as have but three Cafes, as Sordem, Sordis, 
Sorde, and Tantundem, &c. 

TRIS- DIAPASON, or Triple-diapafon,a Chord 


in Mofick, otherwife called a Triple, Eighth, or 
9 531822| TRISE;the Sea Word for hailing up any thing 


Sum = 74 57 pxfin 8 984842 | Fifteench, 
their Sines 


+ §— Bale = 157 


——— 


Sum = 19 001872 
9 500936 


Its half is the Co-fine of 71° 32’ 


by a dead Rope, or one that doth not run in a 
Block, but tis done by Hand or by main Strength : 


Thus if any Cask, Cheft, or other Goods hath one 
ly a Rope faftned to it, and fo without a Tackle 


Which being doubled, gives 143° 04’ for the |is pulled up into the Ship by Hand, they fay it is 


Angie P, or the Azimuth from the North. 


2. Inthe Triangle D P B, the Sides being given, 
and the Angle D, which is the Hour from Noon 
sequit'd. 


PD= 24° 20%, Ar. co. of +0 385056 


BD—73 004 the Sines 40 019404 
BP=—s52 34 Bafe. 

———— 
Sum = 149 55 


ZSum== 74 570... ¢. $9 924342 
2Sum=— Bafe = 22 23 their Sines\ 9 580698 


——= 


The Sum of the four Logarithms = 19 970000 


Its half is the Co-fine of 14° 58’ 


Which doubled, is 29° 56’ = Angle D; and be- 
ing reduced into Time, gives 1 Hour and above 


59 Minutes from Noon, which was requit’d. 


TRILATERAL, in Geometry, is the fame 


with a three-fided Figure. 


TRIMM of a Ship, is her beft Pofture, Propor- 
tion of Ballaft, and kanging of her Matts, €c. for 
failing ; and therefore, to find the beft way of 
making any Ship to fail fwiftly, is called finding 
her Trimm. And this depends very muchon Ex- 
perience and Judgment, and feveral Trials and 
Obfervations which the Commander may make with Bathms. 
* Aboard. 


9 985000 


Trifed up. 
TRISMUS, isthe grinding of the Teeth, or a 
Convulfion of the Mufcles of the Temples, where- 


by the Teeth gnath whether one will or no. Blan- 


chard. ’ 

TRISYLLABLE, is a Word confifting of but 
three Syllables. 

TRIT ZOPHYES, is an Ague that comes eve- 
ry third Day. - Blanchard. 

TRIT BUS, is the fame with Febris Tertiana 
intermittens. Blanchard. 

TRITONE, a Term in Mufick, which figni- 
fies a greater Fourth. 

TRITURATION, is a pounding in a Mortar, 
€3c, whereby Medicines are reduced to Powder, 
that they may be the better mixed, 

TROCANTER, the fame that Rotator. 

TROCHILE, in Architecture, is that hollow 
Ring or Cavity which runs round a Column next 
to the Tore ; vulgarly ‘tis call'd the Cafement : Tis 
frequently bordered or rather fhut in with Lifts. 
"Tis often called Scotia, from its thady dark Ap- 
pearance- 

TROCHISCLI, Trochisks, are round or other 
figur’d Medicinal things, made of Powders, m!x d 
with vifcous Extracts, and made up Into Pafte, 
and then into round, triangular, &3e, little Bodies, 
which are to be dried up in the Shade. They are 
much the fame with Tablets and Lozenges. 

TROCHLEA, a Term in Anatomy, the fame / 


TROCHLEA,/ 


/ 
vf 


TRIO 


TROCHLEA, is alfo one of the Mechanick 
Powers, and is what we ufually call the Pulley. 

TROCHLEARIS, is the upper or greater ob- 
lique Mufcle of the Eye: See Obliquus Superior. 

TROCHOID, the fame with Cycloid; which 


fee. 

TROCHOLICKS, is by fome taken for that 
Part of the Mechanicks which fhews the Proper- 
ties of all circular Motions. 

TROMA, is 2 Wound from an external Caufe. 

TROMBOSIS, is a Trembling,ora Deprava- 
tion of the voluntary Motion of the Members. 
Blanchard. 

TROPES, are. when Words are changed from 
their proper Signification, and applied to other 
things than what they naturally mean. 

TROPICAL Year ; See Year. 

TROPHY, in Architecture, is an Ornament 
which reprefents the Trunk of a Tree charged or 
encompaffed all round about with Arms or Mili- 
tary Weapons, both O/fenfive and Defenjive. 

TROPICKS, are Circles {uppofed to be drawn 
parallel to. the Equinoétial at 23° 30° diftance 


from it, one towards the North, called the Tropick| . 


of Cancer 3 andthe other towards the South, call’d 
the Tropick of Capricorn, becaufe they lie under 
thefe Signs. 

Mr. Halley, in Philof. Tranf. N° 215. by three 
fublequent Obiervations made near the Tropick 
at propet Intervals of Time, fhews a Methad to 
find the Moment of the Sun’s Ingrefs into the Tro- 
pical Signs, capable of all the Exactnefs the moft 
Accurate can defire ; and that without any Con- 
fideration of the Parallax of the Sum, of the Re. 
fractions of the Air, of the greateft Obliquity of 
the Ecliptick, or Latitude of the Place, premifing 
the following Lemmata, viz. 


1. That the Motion of the Sun in the Ecliptick, 
about the time of the Tropicks, is fo nearly equa- 
ble, that the Difference from Equality is not fen- 
fible, from five Days before the Tropicks, ro five 
Days after; and the Difference arifing from the 
little Inequality that there is, never amounts to 
above 3 of a fingle Second in the Declination, 
and this by reafon of the Nearnefs of the Apogeon 
of the Sun to the Tropick of Cancer. 


2. That for five Degrees before and after the 
Tropicks, the Differences whereby the Sun falls 
fhort of the Tropicks, are asthe verfed Sines of 
the Sun’s Diftance in Longitude from the Tropicks; 
which verfed Sines in Arches under five Degrees, 
are beyond the utmoft Nicety of Senfe, as the 
Squares of thofe Arches. From thefe two follows, 


3. That for five Days before and after the Tro- 
picks, the Declination of the Sun falls fhort of the 
utmoft Tropical Declination, by Spaces which are 
in duplicate Proportion, or as the Squares of the 
Times by which the Sun is wanting of, of paft the 
Moment of the Tropick. 


Hence ‘tis evident, that if the Shadows of the 
Sun, either inthe Meridian, or any other Azimath, 
be carefully obferved about the time of the Tro- 
pick, the Spaces whereby the Tropical Shade falls 
fhort of, or exceeds thofe.atether times, are al- 
ways proportionable to the Squares of the Inter- 
vais of Time between thofe Obfervations and the 
true time of the Tropick ; and confequently, if the 


- 


TRI 


Line, on which the Limits of the Shade is taken, 
be made the Axis, and the correfpondent Times 
from the Tropick, expounded by Lines, be erected 
on their refpective Points in the Axis as Ordinates, 
the Extremities of thofe Lines fhall touch the Curve 
of a Parabola, as in the following Figure, where 
4,b,c,e, being fuppofed Points oblerved, the 
Lines 4 B, 6 C, cA, e F, are refpectively pro- 


portional to the times of each Obfervation, before 


or after the Tropical Moment in Cancer. 
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| This being premifed, the true time of the Tropick 


by three Obfervations, is found from this Geome- 
trical Problem. 


Having three Points ina Parabola, A,B,C, or A,F,C, 
given, together with the DireGion of the Axis, To 
find the Diftance of thofe Points from the Axis. 


Of this there are two Cafes; the one when the 
time of the fecond Obfervation B is precifely in the 
Middle-time between A and C:: In this cafe, put- 
ting ¢ for the whole time between A and C, then 
Acthe Interval of the remoteft Obfervation A 
from the Tropick is found by the following Ana- 


logy: 
2acembe:zacmZbe::it (or AE): Ac, 


the rime of the remoteft Obferyation A from the 
Tropick. 


But the other Cafe, when the middle Obferva- | 
tion isnot exaétly inthe Middle berween the other. 


rwo times, asat F, is fomerhing more operofe, and 
the whole Time from A to C being put = ¢, and 
from A to F=S, ce=c, and bc =), the 


Theorem will ftand thus 12° 2SS — 4 c, the 
2tc—2b§ 
Time foughi. 

To illuftrate this Method of Calculation, he 
gives the two following Examples. 

Anno 1500, Bernard Walther, in the Month of 
Fune, at Nuremberg, obferved the Chord of the 
Diftance of the Sun from the Zenizh, by a large 
Parallactick Inftrument of Ptolemy, as follows. 


2. 45467) 8. 44975 
| Fune 9. 44934 and Fune 12. 44883 
16, 44990 ‘C16. 44990 


In both which Cafes, the middle Time isexactly 
in the Middle between the Extreams, and there- 
fore in the former three, 4 ¢== 533,b c= 477 and 
t, the Time between being 14 Days ; by the firft 
Rule, the,Time of the Tropick will be found by 
this Proportion. As 


TRU ET PRAY 


As 589: 827 4:: 44 (o0r7 Days): 9d. 2 Dea 
Whence the Tropick Ano 1500, is concluded to 
have fallen Zune 11d. 20h, 2’, 

‘In the latrer three, 2 e equal 107, bcequal 15, 
and the whole Interval of Time is8 Days equal; 
whence, \ a 

As 1992206 £:: 4 Days: 4d. 3b. 37', which 
- taken fromthe 16 Day at Noon, leaves 11 d. 20h. 
23! forthe Time of the Tropick agreeing with the 
. former to the third Part of an Hour. 

Anno 1636, Gaffendus at Marfeilles obferved the 
Summer Solftice by a Gnomon of 55 Foot high, in 
order to determine the Proportion of the Gnomon 
to the Solftitial Shade ; and he left thefe Obferva- 
tions, ferving for the fecond Rule. 


Fune io 31766 
Fune Sean iel Parts whereof the 


upper Limb of the Sun be feen juft etierging out 
of, or rather continging the Species of the Wall, 
(the Pofition of the Telefcope being regulard by a. 
fine Hair extended in the Focus of the Eye-glafs)} 
then by this Means the Limit of the Shade may 
be obtained to the utmoft Exactnefs. 

TROVER, in Law, is an Action which a Man 
hath againft one, that having found any of his 
Goods, refufes to deliver them upon Demand. Of 
late, Actions of Detinne are much turn’d into 
Actions upon the Cafe, Sur Trover & Conversion. 

TROUGH of the Sea, is the Hollow or Cavity 
made between any two Waves or Billows ina 
rowling Sea; and when a Ship lies down there, 
they fay, She lies in the Trough of the Sea. 

TRUCKS, belonging to the Carriage of a 
Piece of Ordnance, are the Wheels which are on 
the Axletree to move the Piece. 

TRUE Conjunéion: See Conjunéion True. 

TRUE Place of a Planer or Star, is a Point of 
the Heavens fhewn by a right Line drawn from 
the Centre of the Earth through the Centre of the 
Planet or Star ; whereas its apparent Place, is that 
which is found by aright Line drawn from the 
Obferver’s Eye through the Centre of the Planet or 
Star. And this Point inthe Heavens is referred to 
the Ecliprick or Zodiack, by the Planet or Star’s 
Circle of Longitude. 

TRUNCATED Pyramid or Cone, is one whofe 
Top is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Bafe; and 
therefore the Figure of the truncated Top muft 
always be fimilar to the Bafe. 

How to find its Solidity, {ee in the Word Frue 
firum. 

A Truncated Cone, or the Fré/frum of that Body, 
is called f{ometimes a Curti-Cone. 

_TRUNK Roots of a Plant, are little Roots 
which break or grow out of the Trunks of Plants ; 
and are of two kinds. 
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Thefe being divided into two Sets of three Ob- 
fervations each, viz. Thergth, 20th, and 22d ; 
andthe roth, 21ft, and 22d, there will be in the 
firft three, c equal 13, bequal 7, ¢ equal 3 Days, S 
equal 1 ; and inthe fecond, ¢ equal 15 , b equal 7, 
# equal 3, and S equal2. Whence, according to 
the Rule, the rgth Day at Noon, the Sun wanted 
of the Tropick a Time proportionate to one Day, 
asttc—SSbtorztc—2058; thatis, as 110 to 
64 in the ficft Sett, or 107 to 62 in the fecond Sett, 
that is, 1d. 17h. 15" in the firft, or 1d.17 h. 257, 
in the fecond Sett ; whence it may be concluded, 
that the Moment of the Tropick was on une 10 d. 
17h. 20' inthe Meridian of Marfeilles. 

The great Advantage of this Methodis, That 
any very high Buildings ferves for an Inftrument, or 
the top of a high Tower or Steeple, or even any 
high Wall whatfoever, that may be {ufficient to 
intercept the Sun, and caft a true Shade. “Nor is 
the Pofition of the Plane on which you take the 
Shade, or that of the Line thereon, on which you 
meafure the Recefs of the Sun.from the Tropick, 
very material; but in what way foever you difco- 
ver it, the faid Recels will be always in the fame 
Proportion, by reafon of the fmallnefs of the Angle, 
which is not 6 Minutes in the firft five Days: Nor 
need you enquire the Hight or Diftance of your 
Building, provided it be very great, fo as to make 
theSpaces you meafure, large and fair.’ But it is 
convenient, that the Plane on which you take the 
Shade, be not far from perpendicular to the Sun, at 
leaft not very oblique ; and that the Wall which 
cafts the Shade, be ftrait and {mooth at top, and 
its Direction nearly Eaft and Weft, And it will be 
requifite to take the Extream gpreateft or leaft De- 
viation of the Shadow of the Wall, becaufe the 
Shade continues for a good time at a ftand with- 
our Alteration, which will give the Obferver lei- 
fare to be affured of what he does, and not be fur. 
prized by the quick tranfient Motion of the Shade 
of a fingle Poinr at fuch a Diftance, 

The principal Objection is, That the Penumbra 
or Parcile Shade of the Sun, is in its Extreams 
very difficuls to diftinguith from the true Shade, 
whieh will render this Obfervation hard to de- 
termine nicely. 

Bur if the Sun be tranfmitted through a Tele- 


it, Such as Vegetate by a direct Defcent, the 
Place of their Eruption being fometimes all along 
the Trunk, as in Mines, Jc. and fometimes only 
in the urmoft Point, as in Brambles. © 


. 2dly, Such as neither afcend nor defcend, but 
hoot forth at Right-angles with the Trunk ; 
which therefore, tho’ as to their Office they are 
true Roots, yet as to their Nature they are a 
middle Thing between a Trunk anda Roor. Dr. 
Grew Anat. of Plants, p. 27. 


TRUNNIONS of a Piece of Ordnance, are 
thofe Nobs or Bunches of the Guns Metal which 
bear her up upon the Cheeks of the Carriages. 

TRUSSES, are Ropes faftned to the Parrels of 
a Yard in a Ship, ferving either to bind faft the 
Yards to the Mafts, when the Ship rowls, lying 
either a Hull, or an Anchot ; or to hale down the 
Yards in a Storm or Guft of Wind: They belong 
to the Main-yard, Fore-yard, and Miffen, and are 
all brought to upon occafion. 

' TRY; a Ship is faid to Try, when fhe hath no 
more Sails abroad bur her Main-{fail: When het 
Tacks are clofe aboard, the Bowlings fet up, and 
the Sheats haled clofe aft ; when allo the Helm is 
tied clofe down to the Board, and fo fhe is ler lie 
in the Sea. And fometimes when it blows fo hard, 
cope, after the manner ufed to take his Species in a| that they cannot maintain the Main-fail, as they 
Solar Eclipfe, and the upper half of the Object glafs| {ay ; that is, cannot bear it out, they make her 
be cut off by a Paper pafted thereon, and the exact! e 4 Try under a Miffen-fail only. 
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TUBA Fallopiane, are two flender Paffages, 
proceeding from the Womb, which when they are 
a little removed from it, grow gradually wider < 
They have large Holes or Orifices, which almoft 
lie fhut, the extream Edges falling flac ; yet if they 
be diligently opened and dilated, they. reprefent 
the extream Orifice of a Trumpet. Their Ule is 
to receive the Eggs from the Tefticles, and carry 
them into the Womb, according to the Excellent 
R. de Graef ; the Truth whereof is evident from 
the Infpection of Rabbets diffected. 

TUBER, properly, is a fubterraneous Mufh- 
room, or a Truffle ; but by Botanick Writers, is 
often ufed to fignifie the round turgid Roots of 
fome Plants: Which therefore they call Turbero/é 
Roots, or Knobby Roots, as Mr. Ray Englithes it. 

TUBEROUS: See Tuber. 

TUBULI Laéiferi, certain Lactiferous or 
Milk-carrying Pipes, which are as it were the 
Store-houfe wherein the Milk is kept, and thro’ 
which, as by Conduits, it flows to the Nipples of 
the Breafts of Females when they give Suck. 

TUBULI Vermiculares, are certain {mall wind- 
ing Cavities formed on the outfides of the Shells of 
Marine Shell-Fithes, in which fome {mall Worms 
inhabit and breed. 

Thefe are very frequently found on fuch Foffil 
Shells as are dug up almoft every where out of the 
Earth ; and therefore help to demonftrate, that 
they are real Shells, and not formed Stones, as 
fome will have it. 

TUCK of a Ship, is the truffing or gathering 
up of her Quarter under Water ; which if the lie 
deep, makes her havea Broad, or as they call ir, 
Fat Quarter, and hinders her Steering, by keeping 
the Warer from paffing {wiftly to her Rudder ; 
and if this Truffing lie too high above the Water, 
fhe will want bearing for her Works behind, un- 
lefs her Quarter be very well laid our. 

TUMOR ; by this Word, which in general 
fignifies any Swelling, che Chirurgeons underftand 


ate 


Quotient in common Arithmetick, thus, 5) 60 (12 
where the Pinion § playing in a Weel of 60, 
moveth round 12 times in one Turn of the Wheel. 

Now, by knowing the Number of Turns, which 
any Pinion hath in one Turn of the Wheel it 
worketh in, you may alfo find how many Turns a 
Wheel ot Pinion hath, ata greater Diftance: as 
the Contrate-wheel, Crown-wheel, &c. 


For, ‘tis but Multiplying together the Quorzents, _ 


and the Number produced, is the Number of 
Turns, as in this Example. 
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The firft of thefe three Numbers hath r1 Turns; 


the next 9, and the laft 8. If yon multiply 11 by ~ 


9, it produceth 99; that is, in one Turn of the 
Wheel 55, there are 99 Turns of the fecond Pinion 
5, or the Heel 40, which runs concentrical, or on 
the fame Arbor with the fecond Pinion 5. If you 
multiply 99 by the laft Quotient 8, it produces 
792, which is the Number of Turns the third 
Pinion 5 hath. 

TURN, is the Sheriff's Court, kept twice 
every Year, w/z. within a Month after Eaffer, and 
within a Month after Michaelmas. Magna Charta, 
cap. 35. From this Court are exempted only Arch- 
bifhops, Bithops, Earls, Barons, all religious Men 
and Women, and all fuch as have Hundreds of 
their own to be kept. It is a Court of Record, in 
all things that pertain to it: ‘Ic is alfo the King’s 
Leet through all the Country, and the Sheriff is 
Judge ; and this Court is incident to his Office. 

TURN:-Pikes, inthe Art of War, are Spars of 
Wood of 12 or 14 Foot long, and about 6 Inches 
Diameter in a fexangular Form: They are bored 
with Holes, one right under another, about an Inch 
Diameter ; the Axis of each Hole mutt be fix Inches 


one from another, but to go by Turns from each ~ 


a Difeafe or morbid Affection, incident moft|fide, the Pickers that are driven into the Hole, are 


ufually to the Organical Parts of the Body, in- 
creafing their Quantity preternaturally by Means 
of fome fuperfluous Humours coming thither 
from other Parts, 

TUNICLE, in Anatomy, fignifies a Mem- 
branous Coat. 

TUNNAGE: See Tonnage. 

TURBITH Mineral, or Yellow Precipitate of 
Mercury, is thus made. Put any Quantity of 
good Quickfilver into a Glafs Retort, and pour on 
it four times its Weight of Oil of Vitriol. Set the 
Retort in Sand, and when the Mercury is diffolv'd, 
which ‘twill hardly be in ten Hours time, diftil 
off the Humidity gently ar firft, but make a ftrong 
Fire at laft, to drive outall the Spirits. When 
you break the Retort, you will find in it a white 
Mafs, which powder in a Glafs Mortar, and then 
pouring warm Water upon it, it will prefently 
turn Yellow ; it mult be wathed feveral times, and 
dried in the Shade, and then twill Vomit and 
Purge ftrongly. 

TURIONES ; amongft Botanick Writers, are 
the firft young tender Shoots or Tops which any 
Plants do annually put forth of the Ground, 

_ TURN, a Term belonging to the Movement 
of a Watch, and fignifies the entire Revolution of 
any Wheel or Pinion. 

The number of Turns, which the Pinion hath in 
one Turn of the Woeel, is commonly fer down as a 


6 or 5 Foot long, pointed with Iron, and with 
Wedges or Nails faften’d hard into the Holes. 

Two of thefe faften’d together with an Iron 
Chain and Staple, fome 6 Inches long, will be of 
great Ule to ftop the Enemies inthe Breaches, or 
elfewhere. Burt thofe that are intended to be 
thrown in Breaches, muft be made of Oak, and 
need not be fo big, or the Pickets fo long. 

TURNO Vicecomitum, is a Writ that lies for 
thofe that are called to the Sheriff's Turn out of 
their own Hundred. 

TUSCAN Order of Architecture ; fo called, be= 
caufe invented in Tu/cany, an eminent Part of Italy, 
’Tis the moft plain of all the 5, and is feldom us’d 
but in fome Country Building, where there is no 
need of any Order but one ; or elle in fome very 
great Building, fuch as an Amphitheatre, or the 
like, where all the Orders are defign’d to be 
ufed. 

The Columns here, together with Bafe and 
Capital, are to be 7 Modules in Length, and to 
have their Thicknefs diminifi’d by degrees toa 
quarter Parr, When thefe Columns ftand alone, 
che Spaces between them, or the Inter-columns, 
ought to be very large. 

Their Pedeftals ought to be one Module high ; 
and the Bafe of the Column ought to be of the 


Height of half its Thicknefs ; and»that Height di- . 


vided into two equal Parts, makes the. Orle or 
Plinth, 
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Plinth, which is made with a kind otf Compats ; 
the other is divided into 4 Parts, of which, one is 
for the Lift, the other for rhe Tore, or thick round 
Circle of the Pillar. 

The Bafe hath a Saille or Bearing out,which is 
the 16th Pare of the Diameter of the Column, 

The Capital is an Height half the Thicknefs of 
the Column at the Bafe; and is divided into three 
equal Parts (according to Ozanam), of which, one 
is for the Abacus, the other for the Oeuf, as they 
call it in French, i. e. the Ornament ; and the third 
Part being divided into 7 Divifions, the firft makes 
the Lift under the Ornament ; and the other fix 
{erve for the Gorgerin Collier, or Frife. The Aftra- 
gal is the Height of the Lift below the Orna- 


ment. 

TUSCAN irk, in Architecture, is the moft 
fimple and rude of the Five ancient Orders of 
Pillars: See Column and Order. 

TWIGILD: See Angild. 

TWILIGHT, is that dubious half Light which 
we perceive before the Sun-rifing, and after Sun- 
fetting. “Tis occafion’d by the Barch’s Atmofphere 
and the Splendor of the Ather which environs the 
Sua. The Ethereal accended Atmofphere of the 
Sun, ‘nor fetting fo foon as, and rifing before the 
Sun; and the Sun’s Rays alfo illuminating the 
Earth’s Atmofphere, before the Body of the Sun 
it felf can appear, occafions a Light always pre- 
ceding at the Rife, and fubfequent to the Setting of 
that Planet, Which, tho’ becaufe of many acci- 
dental Variations in both the Sun’s and Earth’s At- 
mo(phere, it cannot be always of the fame Degree 
of Duration or Brightnefs; yet it ufually holds in 
the Evenings, till che Sun is about 18 Degr. below 
the Horizon, and appears fo long before his Rife 
in the Morning : And therefore will be leaft un- 
der the Equator, where the Sun rifes and fets at 
Right-Angies to the Horizon ; and fo will increafe 
more and more, according as the Pofition of the 
Sphere grows more oblique : For, in our Latitude, 
for a good Part of the Year, the Sun is never 
above 18 Degrees below the Earth ; and confe- 
‘quently, all that Time we have no Night, but 
continual Twilight. 


~ TYMPAN, in Architecture, is that Part of the 
Bottom of the Frontons, which is enclofed be- 
tween the Cornices, and anfwers the Naked of the 


Frife. 

TYMPAN of an Arch, is a Triangular Table 
placed in its Corners. 

The moft fimple of thefe Tympans have only a 
Table hollow’d, fometimes with the Branches of 
Lawrel, Olive-Tree, or Oak, or with Trophies, 
and are conformable to the Dorick and Jonick Or- 
ders. But the richeft are adorn’d with flying Fi- 
gures, as Fame ; or ficting Figures, as thofe of the 
Cardinal Virtues, and are proper for the Corinthian 
and Compofit Orders. 

Tympan, is alfo attributed to the Pannels of 
Doors in Joyners Work, and to the Dye or Square 
of Pedeftals. 

TY MPANITES, Tympanias; the Difeafe call'd 
the Tympany is a fix’d, conftant, equal, hard, re- 
fifting Tumour of the Abdomen, which being beat 
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or itruck, yields a Sound. It proceeds f 
ftretching. Inflation of the Parts, fo of the coe 
branaceous Bowels, whofe Fibres are too much 
{woln with Animal Spirits, and hindred from re= 
ceding by the Nervous Juice, which obftructs the 
Paffage ; to which Diftemper there is confequent- 
ly added, asthe Complement of all, an abundance 
of flatulent Matter in the Places that are empty 
Blanchard. i 

TYMPANUM, or rather Tympani Membrana 
the Drum, or the Skin of the Drum of the Ear, is 
a fmall, thin, orbicular, tranfparent, nervous and 
dry Membrane, of moft exquifite Senfe, ftretched 
over the Cayity of the inner Part of the Ear, and 
dividing between the inward and outward Ear. 
Some will have it {pring from the Pericranium 
others from the Dura-mater, others from the Pay 
mater,and others from the fofter Procefs of the au- 
ditory Nerve there expanded ; and there are fome 
Anatomifts, which believe it hath a Subftance pro- 
per to its felf, made in the firft Formation of the 
Parts, and {pringing from nothing elfe. Ic is very 
dry, that it may give the better Sound ; and ffrong 
to bear external Injuries the better. It is enchafed 
ina Channel made in the circumference of the outer 
End of the Bone that joins to the Cartilage which 
forms thelargeft Partof the Meatus Auditorius ; and 
it hath a Cord which runs a-crofs it behind, which 
fome take for a Ligament to ftrengthen it; bur 
Verney faith, tis a Branch of the 7th Pair of Nerves 
which fuppliesT wigs to the Mufcles that move the 
Tympaxum, which are two in Number. Whenthis 
Membrana Tympani is taken away, there appears a 
Cavity on the infide of it, which is properly the 
Tympanum; but Verney willcall itthe Barrel. It’s 
about a Quarter of an Inchlong, and half an Inch 
wide ; ’tis compaffed round with Bone, and clad 
within with a Membrane, which is interwoven 
with a great Number of Veffels. How Sounds are 
diftinguith’d by means of this Membrana Tympanz, 
and the four Bones, Madeolws, -Incus, Stapes, and 
the Os Orbiculare, you will find at large under 
the Word Ear. 

TYMPANUM, in Mechanicks, is a Cylinder, 
but Jarger and fhorter than the common Axis or 
Cylinder, which is the Ax in Peritrochio, and ’tis 
ufually placed upon that Axis, and is much the 
fame with the Peritrochium, which is a kind of 
Wheel placed on the Axis, in whofe Circumfe- 
rence ate Staves or Levers to turn the Axis eafily 
about, in order co raife the Weight required. 

TYPHODES, is a Symptomatical, continued 
burning Fever ; as it were from the Inflammation 
of the Bowels. Blanchard. 

TYPHOMANIA, is a Delirium with a Phrenly 
and a Lethargy. Blanchard. 

TYPUS, or Periodus and Circuitus, is the Order 
that intermitting Fevers obferve, confifting of In- 
tenfion and Remiffion, of Encreafing and Decrea- 
fing, according to fome kind of Regularity ; and 
accordingly denominating the kind of the Fever 
by its Type. Blanchard, 

TYROSIS, is when Milk 
dles in the Stomach into a Subftance like 
Blanchard, 


which is eaten, cur= 


Cheefe. 
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the Gul, as Willis calls it; who fays, The whole 
Oe(ophagus feems to confilt of two Mutcles ; which 
make four Parallelograms with their oppofite Fi- 
bres decuffating each other : Buc in Men-ir is far 
otherwife ; in whom the Fibres of this Mufcle are 
Longitudinal, and Oblique ; the former feem to 
take their Original at the Aryrenoidal Cartilages, 
and paffing fomewhat Obliquely to the back Pare 
of the Oefophagus, defcend to the Stomach: The 
latter feems tobe a Continuation of the Prerigopha- 
ryngeus, and the Ocfophagus, defcending obliquely 
in a Spiral manner, not unlike thofe of the Inte- 
ftines defcribed by the learned Dr. Cole. 

VAGINALIS Tunica: See Elythroides, 

VAIRY, or VERRY, is when the Field of a 
Coat of Arms is checquered into 2 Colours by the 
Figures of little Bells ; and if thefe Colours are 
Argent and Azure, ‘tis Vairy Proper, and you need. 
fay no more but Vairy: But if the Colours are any 
other, they mutt be exprefly named in Blazoning 
the Coat: See the Formof it under Verry. 


VACATION. by the Lawyers, is all the re{pe- 
Give Time betwixt the End of one Term, 


and the Beginning of another. 

i It philic YAR the time from the Death ofa Bi- 
fhop, or other Spiritual Perfon, ‘till the Bifhoprick, 
or other Dignity, be supplied with another, 

VACUUM, is by Phyfiologifts, fuppofed to be 
a Space devoid of all Body : And this they diftin- 
guifh into a Vacuum Diffeminatum,or Inter[perfum ; 
Fe. fcuall void Spaces interfperfed about between 
the Particles of Bodies: 

Or, a Vacuum Coaccrvatum, which is a largec 
void Space made by the meeting together of the 
feveral Interfperfed or Diffeminate Vacuities be- 
fore mentioned. 


That there is a Vacuum, at leafta Diffeminate one, 
feems clear from the following Arguments. 


1. That without fuppofing fome Interf{perfed 
Vacuities among Bodies, ’tis very hard to account 
for Motion: For, if there be an abfolure Plenum, 
the leaft Body in Nature cannot move, but all Bo- 
dies that are, muft move with it; and yet’ into 
what Places they fhould move, when all Things 
are already full, is as hard to conceive, as the 


former. 


VAIRY Coppy, or Potent Coun- 

ter-Potent, is a Bearing in He- 
raldry of this Figure, and in 
1 Blazon, the Colours muft be 
4 exprefled; as Azure and Argent, 
&c. : 


2. Without allowing a Vacuum, how can there 


be any fuch thing as either Rarefaction, ot Conden- = pk fale : 
fation? For,if all Space isadequately full of Body,| _VALORE Maritagzi, 13 a Writ: See Value of 
nothing can poflibly ever take upa greater or leffer Marriage. 


VALUE of Marriages, ot Valore Maritagii, isa 
Writ thar lies for the Lord, having proffered cove- 
nable Marriage to the Infant, without Difparage- 


Room than it had at fitft ; and yet we find by evi- 
dent Experience,that Air is capable ofa very great 
Degree of Compreffion, and that Water can be ra- 
rified into Air, or Vapour, and then take up vaftly 


larger Room, than it did before. ne cover the Value of the Maritage: See Stat. 12 


Car. 2. cap. 24. 

VALVULA Major, is the upper Part or Cover 
of the If@hmus, which is betwixt the Teftes, and the 
foremoft Vermiculat Procefs of the Cerebellum, to 
which two it is tied ar its two Ends, and to the 
Proceffes that come from the Cerebellum to the 
Teftes, at its Sides. “Tis of a Medullary Sub- 
ftance ; its Ule is to keep the Lympha from falling 
out above the Nerves in the Bafis of the Skull. 

VALVES, are little thin Membranes in Veffels, 
or Fibres, like Folding: doors as it were; they have 
received different Names,according totheDiverfity 
of their Figurarion, as Sigmoides, like the Greek 
Letter Sigma ; Semilunares,like an Half-Moon,€e, 
They are found in Veins, Arteries, and in the 
Lymphatick and Lacteal, Veffels ; nay,as fome fay, 

In VADO exponere, is to Pawn, or leave any | even in the Mu(culous Fibres. There are 
equivalent as a Pledge, or Surety of returning VALVES alfo found in the Inteftines, in the 
Money borrowed or owing. {mall and great Guts, efpecially in the Fejunum, 

VADIUM Mortuum, a Term in Law, fignify- | and about the ‘Beginning of the Ilium, which are 
ing a Mortgage, Lands or immoveable Goods {o| called Semi-circular from their Figure. Thefe 
pawn’d, or engaged to the Creditor, that he hasa Valves, or Folds, grow more and more Oblique, 
Right ro the mean Profits for the Ufe of his Loan | by little and little, the nearer you come tothe Iii- 
or Debt. um, and at the Beginning of the I/inm, they are 

Per VADIUM ponere, in Law, fignifies to take | lefs Oblique than further on. 

Securicy, Bail, or Pledges, forthe Appearance of In like manner, near the End of the Fejunum, 
a Delinquent in fome Court of Jaftice. they are gradually more and more diftant from one 

VAGINALIS Gale, the perforated Matcle of] another, and fo inthe Tinm too. 

At 


3. Sir I/zac Newton found, that the Weight of 
Bodies doth by no means depend on their Forms 
or Textures, but that all Bodies at equal Diftances 
from the Earth,do equally gravitate towards it in 
Proportion to the Quantity of Matter in them, 
which is every where as their Weight: Wherefore, 
there muft of Neceffity be a Vacuum: For, if all 
Places were full, there could be no Difference in 
the Specifick Gravity of Bodies, bur Air would be 
intenfively as heavy as Gold; and {o Gold could 
not defcend in Air,and much lefsany lighter Body 
than it, which would concradict all the teceived 
Laws of Hydroftaticks, though conficm’d by Ten 
thoufand Experiments. 


ment, if he refufe to take the Lord’s Offer, to ree . 
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At the Beginning, and in the Middle of the Fe- 
junum, they are {carce diftant half a Tbumb’s 
breadra; in the Ilium a whole Thumb’s breadth, 
and more. 

They yield a lictle if thruft wich your Finger, 
and move here and there: Arthe Beginning of the 
Colon there is a Victhy and Circular Valve, befides 
feveral orhers in that Gur. 

The Ule of them isto ftop the Mear a little, 
that it may be the better fermented, the Chyledi- 
fiributed, adjacent Parts be cherifhed with Hear ; 
and laftly, Vbat it afcends or returns not again, 

VALVULAE Conniventes: See Conniventes. 

VANE. Thole Sights which are made to move 
and flide upon Crofs.jtaves, Foreftaves, Davis's Qua- 
drants, &c. the Seamen call Vanes. 


VAN-GUARD, a Military Term, fignifying | 


the fir Line of an Army drawn up in Barralia. 
This is the fame with the Front of an Army, and 
gives the firft Charge upon the Enemy, 

VAPORARIUM, is when the Patient firs fo as 
that he receives the Vapours through an Hole,un- 
der which there is placed a Pot full of oppofite and 
boiliag hot Ingredients, which cooling, frefh Mat- 
ter, is added. 

VAPOROSUM Balneum: See Balneum Va- 

Ores, 

VAPOURS, in a Medical Senfe, is now a-days 
ufed for the Difeafe called otherwife Hy/terick, or 
Hypocondriack Fits, or Melancholy : Bur the moft 
common Senfe of the Word, is for Watry Exha- 
lations raifed up either by the Hear of the Sun, 
the Subterraneal, or any other accidental Heat, 
Fire, &c. j 


Mr, Halley, in Philofophical Tran{a&ions, N° 189. 
gives an Eftimate of the Quantity of Vapours 
raifed out of the Sea, by the Warmth of the 
Sun, by an Experiment as follows. 


We took a Pan ((aith he) about 4 Inches deep, 
and 7 or 9 Inches in Diameter, in which we 
placed a Thermometer, and by means of a Pan of 
Goals, we brought the Water to the fame Degree 
of Heat which is obferved to be thatof our Air 
in the hotteft Summers ; the Thermometer nicely 
fhewing 1. 

Then we affixed the Pan of Water with the 
Thermometerin it, to one end of the Beam of the 
Scales, and exactly counterpoifed it with Weights 
in the. other Scale: And by the Application or Re- 
moval of the Pan of Coals, we found it very eafy 
to maintain the Water in the fame precife Degree 
ofHeat. 

Doing. thus, we found the Weight of the Wa- 
ter fenfibly to deoreafe ; and at the end of 2 Hours 
we obferved, Tbat there wanted half an Ounce of 
Troy, all bur 7 Grains, or 233 Grains of Water, 
which in that Lime had gone off in Vapour, tho’ 
one could hardly perceive it to {moak, and the 
Water was not fenfibly warm. 

This Quantity in fo hort a Time, feemed very 
confiderable, being little lefs than 6 Ounces in 24 
Hours, from fo {mall a Surface as a Circle of 8 
Inches Diameter. 

‘Fo reduce therefore this Experiment toan ex- 
att. Calculus,and to determine the Thicknefs of that 
Skin of Water, which had fo evaporated, I affame 
the Experiment alledged by Dr. Edward Bernard, 
to have been made in the Oxford Society, viz. 
"Thar a Cube-Foot (Englifh) of Water, weighs 
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exactly 76 Pounds Troy, This divided by 1728 
the Number of Inches ina Foor, willgive 253+ 
Grains, or half an Ounce, 13 3. Grains for the 
Weight of a Cube-Inch of Water ; wherefore the 
Weight of 233 Grains is 333, or 35 Parts of 38 
of a Cube-Inch of Water. 

Now the Area of the Circle, whofe Diamerer is 
72 Inches, is 49 Square Inches ; by which divi- 
ding the Quanuty of Water evaporated, viz, 37 
of an Inch, the Quote ,,24, or <}, fhews, that 
the Thicknefs of the Water evaporated, was the 
Fifty-third Part of an Inch ; but we will fuppofe 
it only the Sixtieth Part, for the Facility of Cal- 
culation. 

If therefore Water as warm as the Air in Sum- 
mer, exhales the Thicknefs of a Gxtieth Part of an 
Inch in two Hours, from its whole Surface, in 
12 Hours it will exhale the +; of an Inch ; which 
Quantity will, be found abundantly fufficient to 
ferve for allthe Rains, Springs and Dews, and ac- 
count for the Ca/pian Seas being always ata ftand, 
neither wafting nor overflowing ; as likewife for 
the Current {aid to fer always in at the 
Streights of Gibraltar, though thofe Mediterra- 
nean Seas receive fo many, and fo confiderable 
Rivers iday 

To eftimare the Quantity of Water arifing in 
Vapour out of the Sea, I think I onght to con- 
fider it only for the Time the Sun is up ; for thar 
the Dews return in the Night, as much if nor 
more Vapours than are then emitted ; and in Sum- 
mer, the Days being longer than twelve Hours, 
this Excefs is ballanced by the weaker Action of 
the Sun, efpecially, when arifing before the Water 
be warmed : So that if I allow +, of an Inch 
of the Surface of the Sea, to be raifed per Diem 
in Vapours, itmay not be an improbable Con- 
jecture. 

Upon this Suppofition, every ten Square Inches 
of the Surface of the Water, yields in Vapour per 
Diem, a Cube-Inch of Water 5 and each Square 
Foor half a. Wine-pint ; every Space of four Foor 
Square, a Gallon ; a Mile Square, 6914 Tons ; 
a Square Degree, fuppos'd of 69 Englifb Miles, 
will evaporate 33. Millions of Tons : And if the 
Mediterranean be eftimated at 40 Degrees long, 
and four broad, Allowances being made for the 
Places where it is broader, by thofe where it is 
narrower, (and I am fure, I guefs at the leaft) 
there will be 160 Square Degrees at Sea; and 


-confequently the whole Mediterranean muft lofe 


in Vapour, in a Summer's Day at leaft 5280 
Millions of Tons, and this Quantity of Vapour, 
though very great, is as little as the Remains of 
another Caule, which cannot be reduced to Rule, 
I mean the Winds, whereby the Surface of the 
Water is lick’d up fometimes fafter than it exhales 
by the Hear of the Sun; _asis well known to thofe 
that have confidered thofe Drying Winds which 
blow fometimes. 3 
To eftimare the Quantity 
terranean Sea,receives. from the Rivers that fall 
into it, isa very hard Task, unlefs one had the 
Opportunity to.mea(ure their Channels and Velo- 
city ; and therefore we can only do it by allowing 
more than enough; That is, by prefuming thete 
Rivers greater thamin all Probability they be, and 
then\ comparing the Quantity of Water voided by 
the Thames, with that of thofe Rivers whole 


Waters we defire to compute. 


of Water the Medi- 


The 
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The Mediterranean receives thefe confiderable } If therefore it fhould be tuppofed, That the 
Rivers : The Iberus, the Rhone, the Tiber, the Po, whole Earth were covered with Water, and that 
the Danube, the Neifter, the Bory/thenes, the Tanan the Sun as now fhould make his Diurnal Courfe 
and the Nile; all the reft being of no great Note, round it, this Learned Perfon thinks, That the Air 
and their Quantity of Water inconfiderable. would be impregnated with a certain Quantity 
Thefe nine Rivers, we will fuppofe each of | of Aqueous Vapours, which it would retain it in 
them to bring down ten times as much Warer as | like Salts diffolved in Water ; and that the Sun in 
the River of Thames ; not that any of them are | the Day time warming this Air, that part of the At 
fo great in Reality, but to comprehend with them | mofphere would fuftain a greater Proportion of 
all the {mall Rivulets that fall into the Sea, which Vapours ; (as warm Water will hold more Sale 
otherwife I know not how to allow for. diffolved in it than cold ;) which on the Abfence 
To calculate the Water of the Thames, I af- the Vapours at Night, would be difcharged in 
that at King/ton- Bridge, where the Flood ne- | Dews. _ 
See oH id Water always runs down,| And in this Cafe he concludes, there could be 
the Breadth of the Channel is roo Yards, and its} no Diverfity of Weather, other than Periodically 
Depth three, it being reduced to an Equality ; (in| every Year alike, the Mixture of all Terreftrious, 
in both which Suppofitions I am fure I take with Saline,and Heterogeneous Vapours being here exe, 
the moft.) cluded ; which he judges to be when varioufly 
Hence the Profile of the Warer in this Place, is compounded and driven by Winds, the Caufes of 
300 Square Yards: This multiplied by 48 Miles, thofe various Seafons and Changes of Weather 
(which I allow the Water to run in 24 Hours, at] which we now find. ; 
two Miles an Hour) or 84480 Yards, gives} Bur if inftead of an Earth covered all over with 
25344000 Cubick- Yards of Water to be evacua- | Water, you fuppofe the Sea inter{perfed about 
ted every Day : That is 20300000 Tons per | wide and {pacious Tracts of Land, and alfo divi- 
Diem: And I doubt not but in the Excefs of my|ded by high Ridges of Mountains, fuch as the 
Meafures of the Channel of the River, I have | Pyrenean, the A/ps, and the Appenine in Europe : 
made more than fufficient Allowance for the Wa-| Taurus, Caucafus, Imaus, &e. in Afia; Mount At- 
ters of the Brent, the Wandel, the Lea, and Dar-|las, and the Mountains of the Moonin Africa: And 
went, which are all worth Notice, that fall into|the Andes and Apalatean Mountains in America 5 
the Thames below Kingfton. each of which far furpafs the ufual Height to 
Now, if each of the aforefaid nine Rivers yield which the Aqueous Vapours of themfelvesafcend, 
ten Timesas much Water as the Thames doth, ’twill| and on the Tops of which, the Air is fo cold, 
follow, that each of them yield but 203 Millions | and ratified, as to retain but a {mall Part of 
of Tons per Diem, and the whole nine but 1827 | thofe Vapours which are brought thither by the 
Millions of Tons in a Day ; which is but little} Winds. 
more than one third of what is proved to be rai-| The Vapours therefore thus rais’d from the Sea} 
fed in Vapour out of the Mediterranean in Twelve| and by the Winds carried over the Low-Lands to 
Hours Time. \\ thofe Ridges of Mountains, are there compelled 
Now what becomes of this Vapour when rais’d,} by the Stream of the Air, to mount with it upto 
and how it comes to pa(s thar the Current always| their Tops, where the Water prefently precipitates, 
{ets in at the Mouth of the Streights of Gibralear,| gleeting down by the Crannies of the Stones ; and 
is intended, with Leave, for a farther Entertain. | part of the Vapour entring into the Caverns of the 
ment of this Honourable Company. Hills, the Warer thereof gathers as in an Alem- 
In the mean Time, it is needful to advertffe| bick in the Bafons of Stone which it finds ; and 
the Reader, That in making the Experiment here- | thefe being once full, the Overplus of the Water 
in mentioned, the Water ufed, had been falted | runs down at the loweft Place of the Bafon, and 
to the fame Degree, as is the common Sea- Wa- | breaking out by the Sides of the Hills, forms Single 
ter, by the Solution of about a fortieth Part of Springs: 
Salr. Many of which running down by the Valleys, 
The Quantity of Vapours drawn by any deter-| or Guts, between the Ridges of the Hills, and 
minate Heat from any Quantity of Water in a| after uniting, form Jittle Rivulets, or Brooks; and 
determinate Time is always proportionable to the | many of thefe meeting again in a common Chan- 
Surface of that Water: So that from a double nel from /arge Rivers. 
Surface there will be raifed a double Quantity | And in this Theory, the Author faith, he was 
of Vapour, from atriple Surface, a triple Quan-| confirmed by Experience at S+. Helena ; where 
tity, Oe. refiding to make Celeftial Obfervations, the Place. 
being about 800 Yards above the Surface of the 
For the Manner how, and the Reafon why Va-/ Sea, there was every Night fuch a Condenfation, 
pours are raifed by Heat, Mr. Halley gives the | or rather Precipitation of the Vapours, as that, rho" 
following Account. the Sky was clear, they would cover every half 
Quarter of an Hour the Object-Glaffes of his Te= 
He hath thewed, That if an Atom of Water! lefcopes,and wet his Paper {o that it would hardly 
be expanded into a Shell or Bubble, whofe Dia-| bear Ink to write his Obfervations. Philofophical 
meter fhall be Tentimesas great as before, fuch an| Tranfadions, N° 192. 
Atom. will be fpecifically lighter than Air, and ‘ 
will rife o long as that Flatus or warm Spirit which| The Learned Dr. Woodward {uppofes the great 
firft {eparated it fromthe Mafs of Water, fhall con-| Abyfs of Water in the Bowels of the Earth to be 
tinue to diftend it to the fame Degree: But then | the Promptuary from whence the Water of Springs 
that Warmth declining,and the Air growing cooler, | and Riversis chiefly deduced : See Springs. 
and with all {pecifically lighter, thefe Vapours will 
pes a certain Region of the Air, or elfe de- Mr, Homberg, 
cend, 
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Mr. Homberg, in fome Experiments which hefit at a middle Rate, to be 35 Minutes, 9 Se- 
hath publithed in the Memoires de Mathematique 5} conds. 
de Phyfique, for the Month of May, 1693. fays,| WARIATION of the Needle, or Compafs, is the 
That the moft probable Caufe of the Elevation of| Deviation, or Turning of the Magnerical Needle in 
Vapors in general, is that the Fiery or Aithereal| the Mariners Compa/s, from the true North-point ; 
Matter firft puts the {mall Particles of the Water which happens mote or lefs in moft Places; and 
into an Agitation, and then mingles ir felf with it ;} is commonly called by Sea-men the North-Eafting 
which Mixture is what we call Vapors; this being |or North-WWefting of the Needle. : 
{pecifically lighter than Air, will rife init, rill ic 
come to fuch an height, as that the Air is there of 
the {ame relative Gravity with it felf, and there 
it will {wim about, ’till by the Motion of Winds, or 
other Caufes, its Conftirution is broken, and fo 
the watry Parts uniting together in greater Drops, 
it defcends in Dew, or Rain: Which Notion 
differs very little from Mr. Halley's, Only Hom- 
berg, by an Experiment which he made of Evapo- 
ration iv Vacuo, concludes, That Air is not necef- 
{ary to the firft rifing of Vapors, but only to-the 
making of them mount up on high, after they 
once are brought or raifed into it. 

VARIATION is, according to Tycho, the third 
Inequality in the Motion of the Moon ; and arifes 
from her Apog.cum, being changed as her Syftem is 
carried round the Sun by the Barth, Budialdus calls 
this the Moon’s Reflefion, expreffing it, That her 
Apogeon reflects backwards contrary to the Order 
or Succeffion of the Signs, by reafon of which the 
Angle of her Eveétion is fometimes more, and 
- fometimes lefs, than it would appear to be, by 
confidering only the two other Inequalities. But 
Tycho afferts this Variation to be never lefs than 
40 Minutes, 30 Seconds. 

Sir Ifaac Newton thinks the Variation is caufed 
partly by the Elliprick Form of the Moan’s Orbit, 
and partly by the Inequality of the Moments of 
the Area which the Moon defcribes by a Radius 
drawn tothe Earth. This, Prop. 29. Book 3. of 
his Principia, he thews how to find ; and {ets 


To find the Variation at Sea. 


About three Hours before or after Noon, having 
the Sun’s Declination, his Altitude, and the La- 
titude of the Place, find his true 4zimuth, (as is 
directed under thar Word) obferve alfo the Sun’s 
iy eae Azimuth, and then the Differences of 
thofe two Diftances from the Meridian, is the 
Variation of the Compafs. 

The fame is alfo found by having the Sun’s 
True and Magnetical Amplitude. 

For if the Amplitudes be of one kind ; that is, 
both North, or both South, their Difference is 
the Variation: Butif of different kinds ; that is, 
ane North, the other South, their Sum is the 
Variation. 

In the Practice of obferving the Variation, it is 
ufual to take it by the Amplitude of the Rifing and 
Setting of the Sun, when his Centre appears in the 
Vifible Horizon ; whereas he ought to be obferved 
when his under Limb is ttill above the Horizon 
about two Thirds of his Diameter, or 20 Minutes, 
becaufe of the Refraction, and the Height of the 
Obferver’s Eye above the Surface of the Water 5 
or elfe to work the Amplitudes, as the Azimuths, 
by reckoning the Sun’s Diftance from the Zenith, 
90 Degrees 36 Minutes. This, tho’ it be of litrle 
Confequence near the Equinoctial, will make a 
great Error in_high Latitudes, where the Sun 
Riles and Sets Obliquely. 


A Table 
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A Table of the Variation of the Compafs, as it hath been obferved in 


divers Places, and at divers Times. 


Longitude | Variati- 


Names of Places. from | Latitude. pai onobfer- 
London. ‘| ved. 
‘Deg. Min. De. Min. “Deg. “Min. 
Londons, =i <9) Sh) a) (SB Satis a! Sa eae tie a = 1 Og) do st 32 Nir580 Pres 15 5b 
1622] 6 oo B 
1634) 4 5 EB 
1672] 2 30 W 
1683] 4 30 W 
Paris, = = < = « = : “| 225 E 148 51 N 1640] 3 co E 
: , {1666} 0 Oo 
1681] 2 30 W 
Uraniburg, . - . * ety “| 13 00 E 55 54 Nj1672] 2 35 W 
Copenhagen, - = = Putie > in “| 12 53 E |55 41 Niréq9] 1 30 EB 
Dantzick, = 2 = = 7 F |} 19 0 E [54 23 Ni1679] 7 00 W 
ee. - - = = - = =)” =|" Or 142537 NiTs7a) Laro W 
Breft, = = - * - “| 4 25 WI48 29 Nir680] 1 45 W 
Rome, - - - = he. -| 13. 0 E {41 50 Nir68: 3 o W 
Bayonne, - - - ° 3 “| £20 WI43 33 Njr1680] § 20 W 
Hudfon’s- Bay, - = - - “179 40 WI5t 00 Nj1668 ie 15 W 
In Hud/on's Streights, - "1 57 00 WISI co N{1668l29 30 W 
In Baffin’ DE at oe Thomas Smith's Sounds - 2 = 180 0 W178 00 Nir616]57 00 Wi’ 
At Sea, - » - = 150 o WI38 4o N{1682] 7 30 W 
At Sea, - - - - _ "1 31 30 W143 50 N}1682] 5 30 W 
At Sea, - ct Sa - = "| 42 00 W{21 o Ni1678] 0 40 E 
Cape Sz. “apapine; 2 - "| 35 30 WI 8 o S {1670} 5 10 E 
At Sea off the een of R. Plata - - "158 o WI39 30 S11670]20 30 E 
Cape Frio, - “| gr 10 W [22 4o S$]1670|12 10 E 
At the Baft Enttance of Magellan Biteighralt - - | 68 o WI52 30 S|1670]17 00 E 
At the Weft ee of MMagehey Seas, © “| 75 o WI53. © SI1670]1r4 10 E 
Baldivia, = - -1 73. 0 Wi4o o S11670} 8 10 E}- 
Cape Agulbas, > - - -| 16 30 E 134 50 S|1622} 2 o W 
1675} 8 o W 
At Sea, - - - - > -| £00 E {34.30 $11675] 0 o 
At Sea, - - - - - -|} 20 o W134 © S]1675{10 30 E 
At Sea, - - - - - “| 32 o Wi24 0 S$ 1675}10 30 E 
St. Helena, - - - - -| 6 30 WIt6 o $1677} o 40 E 
Ff. Aleenfio, - - - - -| 14 10 WI 7 50 S {1678} 1 Oo E 
Fohanna, = = - - - -| 44 00 E [12 15 S|1675]19 30 W 
Monbafa, - - - - “| 40 00 E |] 4 0 $|1675116 o W 
Rocatra, - - “| 56 o E {12 30 Nir674[17 0 W 
Aden, at the Mouth of the Red: Sa, = - -| 47 30 E [31 00 Nir674{15 0 W 
Diego Roiz, - aIK - --16r o E f20 0 S$ |1676|20 30 W 
At Sea, - - - - +64 30 Elo o {r676|15 30 W 
At Sea, - » = - “| 54 0 E 27. 0 §}1676)24 0 Wi 
Bombay, = - - - -| 72 30 E {19 0o NI 1676 0 W 
C. Comorin, - - - -| 76 o E] 8 15 Nir68c] 8 48 W 
Ballafore, = - - ‘» -| 87 0 E j21 30 Nir680} 8 20 WP 
Fort St. George, = - - -[180 o E |13 15 Nir680}] 8 ro W 
Weft Point of Fava, . . = & -|104 0 E | 6 40 S|r976l 3 i0 W 
At Sea, 5 . = : - .| 58 © E i39 © §|1677\27 30 W 
F. St. Paul, * - ~ - -| 72 © E }38 0 $11677123 30 W 
At Van Diemens, ” - = +1142 0 E {42 25 $]i642] © 0 
At New Zealand, 5 - 4 “1170 © E [40 50 $|1642] 9 0 E 
At Three King Ilein New-Zealand, = > 1169 30 E }34 35 S|1642! 8 40 E 
'F. Roterdam in the South Sea, 4 * - -[184 o E po 15 S$ |1642} 6 20 E 
On the Coaft of New Guinea, 2 - -149 0 E | 4 30 § ]1643] 8 45 E 
Atthe Weft Point of New Guinea, -1126 o E Jo 26 § }1643! § 30 E 


From 
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From the foregoing Table "tis obfere'd by the Learned 
Capt. Halley. 

- ope That in all Europe, the Variaeion at this 
Time is W/1, and more in the Baftern Parts there- 
of thanthe Weftern, increafing that way. 


.°. 2,/That on the Coat of America, about Virgi- 
nia, New England, and Newfoundland, the Varta- 
tion is Wefterly, increaling all the way as you §9 
Northerly along the Coatt, fo as to be above 20 
Degrees at Newfoundland, neatly 30 Degrees 1n 
Hudfon’s Streights, and not lefs than 57 Degrees 
in Baffin’s Bay: And: that as you fail Eaftward 
from this Coaft, the Variation diminifhes. 

Whence it is, That fomewhere between Europe 
and the North part of America, there mutt be an 

Eafterly Variation, or at leaft no Variation. 


3: That on the Coaft of Brazil, there, is Baft 
Variation, increafing as you go to the Southward, 
fo as to be 12 Degrees at Cape Frio, and 20 Degr. 
and half ovet-againit R. Plata; and thence failing 
South-wefterly, to the Streights of Magellan, i 
decreafes 17 Degrees, and at the Weft Entrance 
about 14 Degrees. 


4. That the Eaftward of Brazil, this Eafterly 
Variation decreafes, fo as to be very little at 
St. Helena and Afcenfion, and to be quite gone, 
and the Compafs Point true about 18 Degrees of 
Longitude Weft from the Cape of Good Hope. 


5. That to the Eaftward of the aforefaid Places, 
a Weltward Variation begins, and governs in all 
the Indian Sea, arifing to 18 Degrees under the 
Equator, about the Meridian of the Northern part 
of Madagafcar ; and 27 Degrees and a half in 39 
» Degrees South Latitude, near the fame Meridian: 
Fafterly from thence, the Weft Variation decreafes, 
{o as to be not much above 8 Degrees at Cape Co- 
morin, and about 3 Degrees upon the Coaft of 
Fava ; and about the Molucca Iflands to be quite 
gone ;as alfo a little to the Weftward of Van Die- 
men’s. Land. 


_ 6. That to the Eaftward of the Molucea’s and 
Van Diemen’s Land, inSouth Latitude, there arifes 
another Eafterly Variation, whicb {eems not fo 
great as the former, nor of fo large Extent ; for 
that at the Ifland Rotterdam, it is fenfibly lefs than 
upon the Eaft Coaft of New Guinea ; and at the 
rate it decreafes, it may well be fuppofed, that 
about 20 Degrees further Eaftward, or 225 De- 
grees Haft Longitude from London, in the Latitude 


3 


. of 20 Degrees South, a Welterly Variation begins. 


7. Thatthe Variation taken at Baldivia, and at 
the Weft Entrance of the Streignts of Megelan, 
fhews, That the Eaft Variation noted in the third 
Oblervation, is decreafing apace ; and that it can- 
not well extend many Degrees into the South Sea, 
from the Coaft of Peru and Chili, leaving room 
for a {mall Wefterly Variation in that Tract of 
the unknown World that lies in the mid-way be- 
tween Chili and New Zealand, and between Hounds 
land and Peru, 


8, That in failing North-weft from S¢. Helena, 
by Afcenjion, as far as the Equator, the Variation 
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continues very {mall Eaft, and as it were, con- 
ftantly the fame ; fo that in this parc of the World, 
the Courfe, wherein there isno:Vartation; is evi- 
dently no Meridian, but rather North- weft. 

9. That the Entrance of Hudfon’s Streights, and 
the Mouth of &: Plata, being nearly under. the 
fame Meridian, at the one place the Needle varies 
29 Degrees and.a half Weft ; atthe other 20 De= 
grees and a half aft. ; 


Whence ‘tis concluded, 


That the whole Globe of the Earth is one grea 
Magnet, having four Magnetical Poles, or Points of 
Attrattion, near each Pole of the Equator two ; and 
that in thofe Parts of the World which lie near adja- 
cent to any one of thofe Magnetical Poles, the Needle, 
# govern'd thereby, the neareft. Pole being always pres _ 
deminant over the more remote. ; 


And he conjetures, That the Pole, which is at 
prefent neareft to us, lies in or near the Meridian 
of the Lands-End of England, andnot above 7 De- 
grees from the Aréick Pole 5 by this Pole the Va- 
riation in all Europe and Tartary, and the North Sea, 
are principally govern’d ; tho’ with regard to the 
other Northern Poles, whofe Situation isin the Me= 
ridian paffing about the middle of California, and 
about 15 Degrees from the North Pole of the 
World ; to this the Needle has chiefly refpect in. 
all the North America, and in the two Oceans on 


either fide thereof, fromthe Azores Weltwards to 


Fapan, and farther. 

The two Southern Poles are rather farther di- 
ftanr from the South Pole of the World : The one 
about 16 Degrees therefrom, in a Meridian fome 
20 Degr. to the Weftward of Magellan's Streights, 
or 95 Degrees Weft from London ; this commands 
the Needle in all South America, in the Pacifick 
Sea, andthe greateft Part of the Ethiopick Ocean. 

The fourth and laft Pole feems to have the grea= 
teft Power, and largeft Dominions of all, as it is 
the moft remote from the Pole of rhe World, bee 
ing little lefs than 20 Degrees diftant therefrom,) 


| in the Meridian which pafles through New Holland 


and the Ifland Celebes about 120 Degrees Balt 
from London ; this Pole, is predominant-in the 
South part of Africa, in Arabia, and the Red Sea, 
in Perfia, India,. and its Iflands ; and all over the 
Indian Sea, ftom the Cape of Good Hope Eaftwards, 
to the middle of the great South Sea that divides 
Afia from America. 


. This feems to be the prefent Difpofition of the 
Magnetical Vertue throughout the whole Globe of 
the Earth: It remains to fhew how this Hypothe- 
fis makes out all the Variations that have been ob= 
ferv'd of late ; and how it an{wers.to the feveral. 
Remarks drawn froin the Table. 


And firft, it is plain, that (our European North 
Pole being in the Meridian of the Lands-end of Eng= 
land) all places more Eafterly than that, will have 
icon the Weft fide of their Meridian; and confe- 
quently the Needle refpecting it with’ its Nor- 
thern Point, will havea Weiterly Variation, which 
will ftill be greater as you 80 to the Eattwards, 
till you* come to fome Meridian of Ruffia, where 
’cwill be greateft, and from thence decreafe again. 
Thus at Bref? the Variation being but 1 Degree and 
5M 3 Quar- 
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3 Quarters at London 4 Degrees and a half; but 
at Dantzick 7 Degrees Weft. To the Weftward 
of the Meridian of the Lands-End the Needle 
ought to have an Eafterly Variation ; were it not 
that (by approaching the American Northern Pole, 
which lies on the Weft fide of the Meridian, and 
feems to be of greater force than this other) the 
Needle is drawn thereby Weftward, fo asto coun- 
ter-ballance the Direction given by the European 
Pole, and to make a {mall Weft Variation in the 
Meridian of the Lands-End it felf. . Yer about the 
Meridian of theIfle Tercera, ’tis {uppofed our near- 
eft Pole may fo far prevail, as to give the Needle 
a little Turn to the Eaft ; tho’ but fora very little 
f{pace; the Counrer-ballance of thofe two Poles 
permitting no confiderable Variation in all the Ea- 
ftern part of the Atlantick Ocean ; nor upon the 
Weft Coaft of England and Ireland, France, Spain, 
and Barbary : But to the Weftward of the Azores, 
the Power of the American Pole, overcoming that 
of the European, the Needle has chiefly refpec& 
thereto ; and turns ftill more and more towards 
it, as you approach ir. Whence it comes to pafs, 
that on the Coaft of Virginia, New- England, New- 
foundland, and in Hudfon’s-Streights, the Variati- 
on is Weftward ; that it increafes as you go from 
thence towards Europe, and that it is lefs in Virgi- 
nia and New-England, than in Newfoundland and 
Hudfon’ s-Streights. 

- This Wefterly Variation again decreafes, as you 
pafs over the North America, and about the Meri- 
dian of the middle of California, the Needle again 
points due North ; and from thence Weftwards to 
Yedzo and Fapan, ‘tis fuppofed the Variation is Ea- 
fterly ; and half Sea over, notlefsthan 15 Degrees: 
And that this Eaft Variation extends over Fapan 
Yedzo, Eaft-Tartary, and part of China, till it meer 
with the Wefterly, which is govern’d by the En- 
ropean North Pole, and which is the greateft {ome- 
where in Ruffia. ‘ 

Towards the South Pole the Effect is much the 
fame, only that here the South Point of the Needle 
is attracted. 

Hence it will follow, That the Variation on the 
Coaft of Brazil, at the River of Plate, and fo on 
to the Streights of Magellan, thould be Eatfterly, 
if we {uppofe a Magnetical Pole firuated about 20 
Degrees more Wefterly than the Streights of Ma 
gellan. And this Eafterly Variation doth extend 
Baftward over the greateft part of the Ethiopick 
Sea, till it be counterpoiz'd by the Vertue of the 
other Southern Pole ; as it is about mid-way be- 
tween.the Cape of Good Hope, and the Ifles of Tri- 
ftan d° Acuntia, 

From thence Eaftwards the Afien South Pole 
becoming prevalent, and the South Point of the 
Needle being attracted thereby, there arifes a 
Weft Variation very great in Quantity and Extent, 
becaufe of the great Diftance of this Magnetical 
Pole of the World. 

Hence it is, That all the Indian Sea, as far as 
Hollandia Nova, and farther, there is conftantly 
Weft Variation ; and that under the Equator it 
felf, it arifes to nolefsthan 18 Degrees, where 
*cis moft. 

About the Meridian of the Ifland of Celebes, be= 
ing likewife that of this Pole, this Wefterly Varia- 
tion ceafes, and an Eafterly begins, which reaches 
to the middle of the South Sea, between the mid- 
dle of Zelandia Nova and Chili, 
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fmall Weft Variation govern’d by the American 
South Pole. : 2.23. 

From all this it appears, That the Diredtion of 
the Needle in the Temperate and Frigid Zone, 
depends chiefly upon the Counrérpoife of the Forces 
of two Magnetical Poles of the {ame Nature: As 
alfo how itis, that under the fame Meridian, the 
Variation fhould be in one place 29 Degrees anda 


half Weft, and in another 20 Degrees.and a half . 


Eaft. ‘ 

In the Torrid Xone, and particularly under the 
Equinoctial, refpect muft be had toall four Poles, 
and their Pofitions well confider'd ; otherwife it 
will not be eafie to determine what Variations thal! 
be ; the neareft Pole being always ftrongeft ; yet 
not fo, as not to be counter-ballanc’d fometimes 
by the united Forces of two more remote; as is 
noted inthe Eighth Obfervation, that in {ailing 
from St. Helena, by the Ifle of Afcenfion, to the 
Equator, on the North-weft Courfe, the Variation 
is very little Eafterly, and in that whole Tract 
unalterable, becaufe that the South American Pole 
(which is confiderably the neareft in the aforefaid 
Places) requiring a great Eafterly Variation, is 
counterpoiz’d by the contrary Attraction of the 
North American, and the Afian South Pole ; each 
whereof fingly are, in thefe Parts, weaker than 
the American South Pole ; and upon the North- 
weft Courfe, the Diftance from this latter is very 
little varied ; and as you recede from the Afian 
South Pole, the Ballance is ftill preferv’d by accefs 
towards the North American Pole. In this Cafe no 
notice is taken of the European North Pole ; its Me+ 
ridian being little remov’d from thofe of thefe 
Places, and of it felf requiring the fame Variations 
we here find. 

After the fame manner you may proceed to de- 
termine the Variations in other places, under and 
near the Equator. 

All this feems very much to confirm the afore- 
faid Hypothefis, That there are in the Earth four fuch 
Magnetical Points, or Poles, which occafion the great 
Variety, and feeming Irregularity, which is obferved 
in the Variation of the Compafs. 

But to calculate exactly what it is, in any Place 
affign’d, is not as yet done, nor is it determin’d in 
what Proportion the attractive Power decreafes, 
as you remove from the Pole of the Magner ; as 
alfo the Change of the Variation, and at what rate, 
is not yet perfectly difcovered. 

From the foregoing Table, ir thould feem, that 
all the Magnetical Poles had a Motion Weftward ; 
but if it be fo, ’tis evident, That it is not a Rota- 
tion about the Axis of the Earth ; for then the Va- 
fiations would continue the fame, in the fame Pa- 
tallel of Latitude (the Longitude only changed) as 


* 


much as the Motion of the Magnetical Poles = - 


But the contrary is found by Experience; for 
there isno where in the Laticude of 51 and an 
half North, between England and America, a Va- 
riation of 11 Degrees Eaft, at this time ; as it was 
once here at London. Wherefore it feems that our 
European Pole is gfown nearer the Pole r@ick 
than it was heretofore ; or elfe that it has loft 
part of its Virtue. 

But whether thefe Magnetick Poles move alro- 
gether with one Motion, or with feveral, whether 
equally, or unequally ; whether circular, or li- 
bratory : If circular, abour what Centre ; if li- 


leaving room fora|bratory, after what manner, things yet aaa 
: BR 
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In Philof, Tran). N. 195. Capt. Halley brings the 


following Hypothefis, accounting for tbis Varia- 
tion, and folving all its Phenomina’s ; which is 
thus : 


He reckons the external Parts of the Globe as 
the Shell, and the internal as. a Nucleus, or inner 
Globe, included within ours, with a fluid Medium 
between, which having the fame common Centre 
and Axis of Diurnal Rotation, may, turn about 
with our Earth each 24 Hours ; only this outer 
Sphere having its turbinating Motion, fome {mall 
matter either fwifter or flower than the internal 
Ball. And a very minute Difference in Length of 
Time, by many Repetitions, becomes fenfible ; the 
internal Parts will by degrees recede from the ex- 
ternal ; and not keeping pace with one another, 
will appear gradually to move, either Eaftward or 
Weftward, by the Difference of their Motions. 

Now fuppofing {uch an internal Sphere having 
fach a Motion, the two great Difficulties in the 
former Hypothefis is eafily folv’d: For if this ex- 
terior Shell of Earth be a Magnet, havinggits Poles 
at a diftance from the Poles of Diurnal | tation ; 
and if the internal Nucleus be likewife a Magner, 
having its Poles in two other places diftant alfo 
from the Axis; and thefe latter, by a gradual and 
flow Motion, change their Place in refpect of rhe 
External: We may then give a reafonable Ac- 
count of the four Magnetical Poles aforemention’d, 
as likewife of the Changes of the Needle’s Varia- 
tions. 

The Period of this Motion being wonderful 
great, and there being hardly an hundred Years 
fince thefe Variations have been duly obferv’d, ir 
’ will be very hard to bring this Hypothefis to a Cal- 
culus, efpecially fince, tho’ the Variations do in- 
creafe and decreafe regularly in the fame place, 
yet in differing places, at no great diftance, there 
are found {uch cafual Changes thereof, as can no 
ways be accounted for by a regular Hy pothefis, as 
depending upon the unequal and irregular Diftri- 
bution of the Magneticai Matter within the Sub- 
ftance of the external Shell or Coat of the Earth, 
which deflect the Needle from the Pofition it 
would acquire from the Effect of the general Mag- 
netifm of the whole. : 

Of this, the Variations at London and Paris give 
a notable Inftance ; for the Needle has been con- 
ftantly about 13 more Eafterly at Pars than at 
London : Tho’ it be certain, that according to the 
general Effect, the Difference ought to be con- 
trary way ; notwithftanding which, the Variati- 
ons in both places do change alike. 

Hence, and from fome other things of like na- 
ture, it feems \plain, thar the two Poles of the ex- 
ternal Globe are fix’d in the Earth, and that if the 
Needle were wholly govern’d by them, the Varia- 
zions thereof would be alwaysthe fame, with {ome 
Irregularities upon the Account but juft now men- 
tion’d. Burthe internal Sphere having {uch a gra- 
dual Tranflation.of its Poles, does influence the 
Needle, and direct it varioufly, according to the 
Refult of the attractive or directive Power of each 
Pole ; and confequently, there muft be a Period of 
the Revolution of this internal Ball ; after which, 
the Variations will return again, as before. But 
if it fhall in furure Ages be obferved otherwife, 
we muft then conclude, that there are more of 
thefe internal Spheres, and more Magnetical Poles 


than Four, which, at prefent, we have not a {uf- 
ficient number of Obfervations to determine, and 
paricularly in thar vaft Mer del: Xur, which oc- 
cupies fo great a part of the whole Surface of the 
Earth. y 4 E H gy 

If then, two of the Poles be fix’d, and two 
moveable, it remains to afcertain, which they are 
that keep their Place. And it were tobe wifh’d 
we had the Experience of another Century of 
Years to found our Conclufions upon: Yet he 
thinks ir may be fafely determined, that our Eu- 
ropean North Pole (which is {uppofed to be near the 
Meridian of the Lands-End of England, and about 
7 Deg. therefrom) is that that is moveable of the 
two Northern Poles, and that that has chiefly influ- 
enced the Variations in thefe Parts of the World: 
For in Hudfon’s- Bay, which is under the Direction 
of the American Pole, the Change is not obferv’d 
to be near fo faft, as in thefe Parts of Europe, tho’ 
os Pole be much farther removed from the 

xis. 

As to the South Poles, he takes the Afian Pole 
which he places about the Meridian of the Ifland 
Gelebes to be fixed, and, confequently the Ame- 
rican Pole to move, from the like Obfervation of 
the flow decreafe of the Variation,on the Coaft of 
Fava, and near the Meridian of the Afian Pole ; 
tho’ he owns to have no Account of the Effects of 
the other beyond Magellan Straights. 

This being granted, ‘tis plain, That the fixed 
Poles, are the Poles of this external Shell or Cor- 


tex of the Earth ; and the other two, the Poles of 


the Magnetical Nucleus, included and moveable 
within the.other. It likewife follows, that this 
Motion is Weftwards ; and, by confequence, that 
the aforefaid Nucleus has not-precifely attain’d the 
fame Degree of Velocity with the exterior Parts 
in their diurnal Revolutions ; but fo very nearly 
equals it, that in 365 Revolves, the Difference is 
{carce fenfible. ’ 

This is fuppofed to arife from the Impulfe 
whereby this diurnal Motion was imprefs'd on the 
Earth, being given tothe external Parts, and from 
thence, in time, communicated to the. internal ; 
but not fo, as perfectly to equal the Velocity of 
the firft Motion imprefs’d on, and ftill conferv'd 
by the fuperficial Parts of the Globe. 

As to the Quantity of this Motion, it is impoffi- 
ble to define it, both from the Nature of this kind 
of Obfervation, which cannot be very accurately 
perform’d ; asalfo, from the {mall Time thefe Va. 
riations have been obferv'd, and their Change dif- 
cover’d. It appears by all Circumftanées, that its 
Period is of many Centuries of Years, and as faras 
may be, collected from the Change of the Place, 
where there was no Variation by reafon of the 
Equilibrium of the two Southern Magnetical Poles, 
viz, from Cape d’ Agulhas, tothe Meridian of Se. 
Helena (which is about 23 Deg. in about 9° Years) 
and of the Place where the Wefterly Variation is in 
its greateft Deflection, being about half fo much, 
viz. from the Ifle of Diego Roiz, to the South- weft 
Parts of Madagafear; we may with fome reafon 
conjecture, that the American Pole has moved 
Weftward 46 Degr, in that Time, and that the 
whole Period thereof is petform’d in 700 Years, ot 
thereabouts : So that, the nice Determination of - 
this, and of feveral other Particulars in the Mag 
netick Syftem, is referv’d for Pofterity ; all that 
we can hope to do, is to leave behind us Obferva- 
tions that may be confided in, and to propofe Hy- 
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pothefes which after Ages may examine, amend, 
and refute. 


Thus, in order to explain the Change of the Va? 


viations, we have adventured to make the Earth 
hollow, and to place another Globe within it ; 
not but that there may be feveral Objections a- 
gainit it ; as, 


That there is no Inftance in Nature of the like 


thing. 


\ 


Thar, if there was fuch a middle Globe, ir 
would not keep ite Place in the Centre, but be apt 


to deviate therefrom, and might poffibly chock 
againft the concave Shell, tothe Ruin, or at leaft 


Endamaging thereof. 


That the Water of the Sea would perpetually 
leak through, unlefs we fuppofe the Cavity to be 


full of Water. 


That were it poffible, yet it does not appear 
what Ufe fuch an inward Sphere can be of, being 
fhut up in eternal Darknefs, and therefore unfic) 
for the Production of Animals, of Plants ; with 
many more Objections, according to the Fate of 


all {uch new Propofitions. 


To thefe it may be briefly anfwer’d, That the 


Ring environing of the Globe of Saturn, is a nota- 
ble Inftance of this kind, as having the fame com- 


mon Centre, and moving along with the Planet, 
without fenfibly approaching him on one fide more 
than on the other. And if this Ring were turned | 


on one of its Diameters, it would then defcribe 
fuch a concave Sphere as this external one is fup- 
pofed to be. And fince the Ring in any Pofition 
given, would in the fame’manner keep the Centre 
of Saturn in its own, it follows, Thar fuch a con- 
cave Sphere may move with another included in it, 
having the fame common Centre: Nor can it well 


be fuppofed otherwife, confidering the Nature of 


Graviry ; for fhould thefe Globes be adjufted once 
to the fame common Centre, the Gravity of the 
Parts of the Concave, would prefs equally towards 
the Centre ofthe inner Ball ; which Equality muft 
neceffarily continue till fome external Force difturb 
it, which ts not eafie to imagine in this Cafe. And, 
perhaps, this might be more intelligibly exprefs’d, 
by faying, That the inner Globe being pofired in 
the Centre of the Exterior, muft neceffarily afcend 
which way foever it moves ; that is, it muft over- 
come the Force of Gravity prefling towards the 
common ‘Centre, by an Impulfe it muft receive 
from fome outward Agent. ‘Bat all outward Ef- 
forts being fufficiently tenced againft, by the Shell 
that farrounds it, it follows, That this Nuclew be- 
ing oncefix'din the common Centre, muft always 
there remain. 

As to the Leaking of the Water through this 
Shell, when once a Paffage thall be found for irto 
ran through, is confefs’d to bean Objection feem- 
ingly of weight ; ‘but by confidering how rightly 
great Beds of Chalk or Clay,and much more Scone, 
do hold Water, and even Caves arch’d with Sand, 
no Man can doubt but the Wifdom of the Creator 
has provided for the Microcofm, by:many more 
Ways than can be either imagin’d or exprefs'd ; 
efpecially fince we fee the admirable and innume- 
rable Contrivances wherewith each worthle{s Indi- 
vidual is furnifh’d, both to defend it felf, and pro- 
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pagate its Species; What Curiofity in the Stru- 
cture ; what Accuracy in the Mixture and Compo- 


fition of the Parts ought not we to expect in the » 


Fabrick of this Globe, made to be the lafting Ha- 
bitation of fo many various Species of Animals, in 
each of which, there want not many Inftances that 
manifeft the boundlefs Power and Goodnefs of their 
Divine Author ; and can we then think it a hard 
Suppofition, that the internal Parts of this Bubble 
of Earth fhould be replete with fuch Saline and Vi- 
triclick Particles, as may contribute to Petrefaction, 
and difpofe the tranfuding Water to fhoot and co- 
agulate into Stone, fo as continually to fortify, 
and, if need were, to confolidate any Breach or 
Flaw in the concave Surface of rhe Shell. 

And perhaps this may not without reafon be fup- 
pofed to be the final Caufe of rhe Admixture of 
the magnetical Matter in the Mafs of the terre- 
ftrial Parts of our Globe, viz. To make good and 
maintain the concave Arch of this Shell : For, by 
what the Excellent Sir I/- Newton has thewn in his 
Principia Philofophic, it will follow, that accord- 
ing tothe general Principle of Gravity, vifible 
throughout the whole Univerfe, of thofe Particles 
that by Length of Time, or otherwife, hall moul- 
der away, or become loofe on the concave Surface 
of the external Sphere, weuld fallin, and with 
great Force defcend on the internal, unlefs thofe 
Particles were of another fort of Matter, capable 
by their ftronger Tendency to each other,to fufpend 
the Force of Gravity ; but no other Subftance is 
known capable of {upporting each other by their 
mutual Attraction, bur the Magnetical ; and thefe 
we fee miraculovfly to perform that Office, even 


where the Power of Gravity has its full Effect ; . 


much more within the Globe, where ir is weaker: 
Why then may we not fuppofe thefe faid Arches 
to be lined throughout with a magnetical Matter, 
or rather, to be one great concave Magnet, whofe 
two Poles are the Poles we have before obfery’d 
to be fix’d inthe Surface of our Globe. 

Another Argument favouring this Hypothefis, is 
drawn from a Propofition of the fame Sir Ifaae 
Newton, where he derermines the Force wherewith 
the Moon moves the Sea in producing the Tides ; 
bis Words are, Denfitas Lune eft ad denfitatem 
Terre ut 680 ad 387, feu 9 ad 5 quem proxime, 
Eft igitur corpus Lune denfius ac magis terreftre, 
quam Terra noftra, p. 466. 

Now if the Moon be more folid than the Earth, 
as 9 to 5, why may we not reafonably fuppofe 
the Moon, being a {mall Body, and a fecondary 
Planer, to be folid Earth, Water and Srone, and 
this Globe to-confift of the fame Materials, only 
3 thereof to be Cavity, within and between the 
internal Spheres; which might be rendréd not 
improbable. 

And one of the Ufes of the Cavity of the Earth 
feems to be, To diminifh the Specifick Gravity 
thereof, in refpect of the Moon ; for it may be de- 
monftrated, that the Oppofition of the cher to 
the Motions of thé Planets, ina long time, becomes 
fenfible ; and confequently, the greater Bodies 
muft receive a lefs Deputticn than the fmaller, 
unlefs the Specifick Gravity of the fmaller do pro- 
portionably exceed that of the greater, in which 


‘Cafe only they can move together ; fo that the 
}Cavity-affign’d in the Earth, may ferve well to ad- 
juft its Weight to that of the Moon: For other- 
‘wife, the Earri would leave the Moon behind ir, 


and fhe become another primary Planet. 
VARI- 
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VARICOSUM Corpus, is that Contexture of 
Spermatick Veflels, which enters the Tefticles. 

VARIOLZ, the Small-Pox, confifts in a con- 
tagious Diforder of the Blood, contracted from the 
Air or otherwife ; accompanied with a continued 
wandring Fever, which fometimes increafes, fome- 
times decreafes, witha Pain in the Head and Loins, 
Anxiety and Inquietude, and with a breaking forth 

_of Pimples and Wheals, which {well and {uppurate. 
The Famous Willis atcributes the Caule of this 
Diftemper to fome filthy and fermentative Matter, 
which is communicated to the Fetus, together 
with the Nourithment from the Womb ; but how 
this can hold ia’adult Perfons, whofe Blood has 
undergone fo many Alterations, { could never yet 
underftand from his Writings. I: feems rather to 
conGft in a depraved Temperature of Air, with a 
peculiar Difpofition of the Blood and the nervous 
Juice towards this Diftemper. This poifonous 
‘Quality of the Air, firft infects the nervous Juice, 
(whence proceeds the Pain of the Head and Loins) 
wherewith the Blood boils and ferments, and parts 
gnto lictle Pieces or Clots, which in the Courfe of 
Circulation, ftick to the ourward Parts, and to 
the inner Vifcera too ; after a while they grow 
ripe, and fuppurate. Blanchard. 

VARIX : See Cirfus. 

VAS breve ; See Breve vas. 

VASA, the Veflels in an Animal, are Cavities 
through which the Liquors of the Body pals, as a 
Vein, an Artery, Lymphatick Veffels, the Duétus 
that conveys the Chyle, and thofe of the Spittle. 

VASA deferentia, are thofe Veffels wherein the 
Seed is convey'd from the Tefticles to the Veficule 
Seminales. 

VASA Laé&ea, the Milky Veffels in the Mefen- 
tery : They which reach from the Guts to the 
Glandules in the Mefentery, are faid to be of the 
firft fort ; and they which reach from thofe Glan- 
dules to the Bag that carries the Chyle, are of the 
fecond fort. 

Their Ule is to convey the’Chyle from the Guts 
rothe little Bag whichiholds the Chyle, and thence 
to the Dudus, which conveys it to the Toorax. 
Afellius was the firtt who difcovered them, and the 
dexterous F. Ruifohius afterwards difcover'd Valves 

inthem. Blanchard. 

*  WASA Lymphatice : See Vena Lymphatica. 

VASCULIFBROUS Planets, are, accotding 
tothe Boranifts, {uch as have befides the common 
Calyx or Flower-Cup, a peculiar Veffel or Cafe 
to contain their Seed, one belonging to each Flow- 

-er, but fometimes divided into diftinct Cells, 
Thefe have always a monopetalous Flower, either 
uniform or difform. ‘ 

The former of thefe have theit Seeds all di- 
vided. 

1. Into two Partitions ; as the Hyofcyamus, 

Nicotiana, Priapeia, and the'Gentiana, 


2. Into three Partitions ; as the Convolulus, 
Speculum Veners, Trachelium, Repunculus, Cam- 
panula, Repiunculus Corniculatus, &c. 


( 3. Into four Partitions ; as the Stramonium. 

Thofe of the larter Kind, or which have a dif- 
form monopetalous Flower, as the Linaria, Pingui- 
cula, Antirrhinum, Ariftolchia, Scrophularsa, Di- 
gitalis, Pediculars, Melampyrum and Eupbrafia, &c. 

VASTI Mu/culi, are cercain Mufcles that con- 
tribute to the extending of the Leg, and are of 
two forts, viz, External and Internal, 


VAS 


VASTO, isa Writ thar lies for the Heir againft 
the Tenant for Term of Life, or of Years, for 
making Wafte,’or for him in the Reverfion or Re- 
mainder. 

VASTUM, is a Wafte or Common, lying open 
ro the Cattle of all Tenants, who have a Right of 
Commoning. e 

VASTUS Extérnw, isa Mulcle of the Leg, fo 
called, from its Magnitude and Situation. It arifes 
outwardly tendinous, inwardly flefhy from the 
external Part of the great Trochanter, and Linea 
Afpera of the Thigh-bone, from whence its Fibres 
defcend obliquely forwards ; and on the contrary , 
become outwardly flefhy, and tendinous internal- 
ly ; and fo foon as they meet with the Tendon 
of the Reétus Femors, grow perfectly tendinous. 
[t helps to extend the Tibia. 

VASTUS Internw, is a Mufcle of the Leg, 
which hath its Denomination from its Situation 
and Magnitude. Its Beginning is large, partly 
tendinous, and partly flefhy ; its being continued 
ftom the Linea Afpera, on the Back-part of the 
Thigh-bone, from immediately below the Jeffer 
Trochanter, till within three Fingers breadth above 
the inferior Appendix of the faid Bone internally 
and laterally ;. from hence its flefhy Fibres defcend 
obliquely outwards, and an almoft femicitcular 
manner, and ona {udden ceafing to be flefhy, its 
Tendon is united with that of the Reétws, together 
with the Vaftus Internus and Crureus, and is infert= 
ed with them. It helps to extend the Tzbia, 

VECTIS, or the Lever, is the firft of the Me- 
chanick Powers, as they are ufually call’d. This 
Dr. Wallis, in his Mechanicks, rightly confiders 
as a Right Line perfectly inflexible, of no weight 
it felt, or atleaft, of an equable one throughout, 
accommodated co the raifing or fuftaining of hea- 
vy Bodies. This Veétis is always fupported by a 
Fulcrum, on which it moves as on an immoveable 
Centre. 

VECTOR, a'Line {uppofed to be drawn from 
any Planet moving round a Centre, as the Focus 
of an Ellipfis, ro that Centre or Focus, is'by fome 
Writers of the New Aftronomy, call’d the Veczor 5 
becaufe ’tis that Line by which the Planet feems 
tobe carried round its.\Centre, and with which 
it defcribes propottional Area’s in proportional 


Time. 

VEDETTE, a Military Term, fignifying a 
Centinel on Horfe-back detach’d from the Main 
Body of the Army, to difcover and give notice of 
the Enemies Defigns. 

VEER : The Seamen call Veering out a Rope, 
letting it go by Hand, or letting it run out of it 
(elf. Thus they fay, Veer more Cable ; that is, let 
more Cable run out. But they don’t ule this Word 
for the letting out of any running Rope, except 
the Sheat, but of thar, they fay, Veer more Sheat ; 
that is, Jet more of ictun our. 

The Word Veer is alfo ufed in reference to the 
Wind ; for when it changeth ofcen and fuddenly, 
they fay, the Wind zeererh ; alfo when a Ship be- 
ing under Sail, hath her Sheat veered out, they fay, 
fhe goes Veering 3 that is, at large 3 neither by a 
Wind, -nor dire@ly before it, bur between both, 
which they call alfo Quartering. 

VEGETABLES, ate fuch Natural Bodies as 
grow and increafe from Parts organically form'd, 
but have no propet Life nor Senfation. 


VEGE- 
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VEGETATION, is\the Way of Growth or 

Increafe of Bulk, Parts and. DimenGons, proper 
to all Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Herbs. 

It hath been a general Opinion amongft almoft 
all the Modern Naturalifts; “That the Vegetation 
of Plants and even Minerals too, was chiefly ow- 
ing to Water ; and thar not only as a Vehicle, to 
convey to themthe fine rich Earth, @c. proper for 
their Nourifhmenr ;. but that the Water was 
tranfmuted-into the very Body of the Plant, and 
afforded the greateft part of it, ifnot all the Mat- 
ter with which they are nourifh’d, and by which 
they grow and increafein Bignefs, This Opinion 
countenanced by very great Names, that Learned 
and Ingenious Naturalift Dr. Fobn Woodward, Au- 
thor of the Natural Hiftory of the Earth, thought 
very well worth taking into ferious Examination. 

And in the firft place, he carefully examined all 
forts of Water, and found, thar the cleareft, fineft 
Spring-water, which he could any where meet 
with, exhibited even to the naked Eye, great 
Numbers of exceeding {mall terreftrial Particles, 
and that all other Craffer Waters had thefe in yer 
much greater Quantity ; and alfo, that they were 
of a much larger Bulk. 

He found this Terreftrial Matter, contain’d in 
all Water, to be of two kinds: The one properly 
a Vegetable Matter, but confifting of very different 
Particles ; fome of which are proper for the Nou- 
rifhment of fome kinds of Plants ; others for dif- 
ferent forts, ce. The other kind of Earthy Mat- 
ter, he found to be purely of a Mineral Nature ; 
and this alfo was of very various and -different 
kinds. ; 

The former fort of Vegetable Earthy Matter, 
abounds plentifully in all Waters; but for the 
Mineral, ‘tis found moftly in Spring-water, next 
tothat, in River-water, and leaft of all in Rain- 
water ; tho’ even there it is alfo tobe found plen- 
tifully. 

This Fac (he faith) any one may difcover, by 
only keeping Water for a competent Time with- 
out ftirring it, ina clear Glafs Viol, clofe ftopt, to 
keep out Duft, 3c. For then he will obferve, that 
thefe very {mall Terreftrial Particles, which before 
‘were {carcely vifible fingly, will now combine to- 
gether into larger and more con{picuous Maffes, 
which, by Degrees, will join together, and form 
Clouds as it were in the Water, which will grow 
daily more and more opacous and thick, by the 
continual Acceffion of new Matter. And if the 
Earthy Matter in the Water be chiefly of the Ve- 
getable kind, it will turn the Water green, the 
ufual Colour of Vegetables ; and this will grow 
deeper and deeper colour’d, but will not precipi- 
tate to the Bottom of the Glafs, as the Mineral 
Matter will, if there be any confiderable Quantity, 
by reafon of its much greater Specifick Gravity. 
On the whole therefore he concludes, very juftly, 
That there is in all Water a confiderable Quantity 
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of. Earthy Matters And. in order to determine 
whether the Vegetation of Plants was chiefly ow- 
ing to bare Water, or not rather tO the Terrea 
jtrial Matzer therein contain’d, he made, with very 
great Accuracy and Care, the following Experi- 
ments, es you will find ina Difcourfe of his, read 
before the Royal Society, and publith’d in their 
Tranfactions, N: 253. 

Which Experiments, becaufe they are done with 
an uncommon Care and Exactnefs, area {afficient 
number of them, and.are follow’d by very inge- 
nious Reflections, {erving to explicate many Diffi- 
culties in Philofophy, and ro fet the whole Affair 
of Vegetation ina very good Light ; I fhall give 
the Readet as followeth. 

A. D. 1691, I chofe (faithhe) feveral Glafs 
Viols, that wereall, as near as poffible, of the fame 
fhape and bignefs, After had put what Water I 
thought fit into every one of them, and-taken an 
Account of the Weight of it, I ftrain’d and ty’d 
over the Orifice of each Viol, a piece of Parch- 


ment, having an Hole in the Middle of it, large’ 


enough to admit the Stem of the Plant I defign’d 
to fet inthe Viol, without confining or ftraitning 
it, fo as to impede its Growth. My Intention in 
this, was to prevent the enclofed Water from eva- 
porating or afcending any other way, than only 
through the Plant to be fet therein. 

Then I made choice of feveral Sprigs of Mine; 
and other Plants that were, as near as I could pof= 
fibly judge, alike freth, found and lively. Having 
taken the Weight of each, I plac’d it in a Viol or- 
der’d as above ; and asthe Plantimbibed and drew 
off the Water, I took care to add more of the fame 
from time to time, keeping an Account of the 
Weight ofall Iadded. Each of the Glaffes were for 
better Diftin¢tion,and the more eafy keeping a Re- 
gifter of all the Circumftances, noted witha diffe- 
rent Mark or Letter,. A, B, C, &c. and all fet in 
a row in the fame Window, in fuch manner, 
that all might partake alike of Air, Light, and 
Sun. Thus they continued from Fu/y the 20th to 
O@ober the 5th, which was juft 77 Days. ThenI 
took them out, weigh’d the Water in each Viol, 
and the Plant likewife, adding to its Weight that 
of all the Leaves that had fallen off during the 
Time it ftood thus. And laftly, I computed how 
much each Plant had gain’d, and how much Water 
was {pent uponit, The Particulars areas follows. 


Ax Common Spear-Mint, fet in Spring-water. 


? 

The Plant weigh'd, when put in Fuly 20, juft 
27 Grains ; when taken out O&ober 5. 42 Gr. 
So that in this Space of 77 Days; it had gain’d in 
Weight 15 Grains. 

The whole Quantity of Water expended during 
the 77 Days, amounts to 2558 Gr. Confequently, 
the Weight of the Water taken up, was 1702, 
times as much as the Plant had got in Weight. 
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A. Common Spear-Mint : Spring-Water. 


Weight of the 
Plant when firft 
put in Water. 


Weight of the 
Plant when taken 


Weight gained 
by the Plant dur- 
outof the Water. | the 77 Days. 


Weight of the 
Water expended 
upon the Plant, 


Proportion of the In- 
creafe of the Plant to the 
Expence of the Water. 


_ 2558 Grains. As 1 to 170-3. 


3004 Gr. | Asx to 17123 
| 2493Gr. | 


As 1 t0 9523. 


fruisteseGe. 4 As i to 653%. 


27 Grains. 42 Grains. 15 Grains. 
B. Common Spear-Mint : Rain-Water: 
28 RG pone! | gedGrlenagp bs ity ze Gryet) 2] 
| C. Common Spear-Mint : ThameseWater. 
28 Gr. 54 Gr. | 26 Gr. 
D. Common Solanum, or Night-Shade: Spring-Water. 
49 Gr. | 106 Gr. | 57 Gr. 
E. Lathyres feu Cataputia Gerh. Spring-Water. 
98 Gr. i 34 Gr. | 


tor 2 Gr. | 


The Specimen D had feveral Buds upon it when 
fir fet in Water ; thefe in (ome Days became fair 
Flowers, which were at length fucceeded by Ber- 
ries, Several other Plants were try’d, that did not 
thrive in Waret, or fucceed any better than the 
Cataputia foregoing. a 

The Viols F and G were filled, the former with 
Rain, and the other with Spring-Water,~at the 
fame time as thofe above-mention’d were, and 
ftood as long as they did ; but they had neither 
of them any Plant ; my Defign in thefe being on- 
ly to inform my {elf, whether any Water exhaled 
out of the Glaffes, otherwife than through the 
Bodies of the Plants. The Orifices of thefe two 
Glaffes were cover’d with Parchment ; each piece 
of it being perforated with an Hole of the fame 
bignefs with thofe of the Viols aboye : In this I 
fa{pended a bit of Stick about the thicknefs of the 
Stem of one of the aforefaid Plants, but nor reach- 
ing down to the Surface of the included Water ; 
I put them in thus, that the Water in thefe might 
not have more {cope to evaporate than that in the 
other Viols. 


2501Gr. | Asrto7r14t. 


Thus they ftood the whole 77 Days inthe fame 
Window with the reft ; when, upon Examination, 
I found none of the Water in thefe wafted or gone 
off: Though I obferved, both in thefe, and the 
reft, efpecially after hot Weather, {mall Drops of 
Water, not unlike Dew, adhering to the infides of 
the Glaffes; that part of them I mean, that was 
above the Surface of the enclofed Waters. 

The Water in thefe two Glaffes that had no 
Plants in them, atthe End of the Experiment, exe 
hibited a larger Quantity of Terreftrial Matter 
than that in any of thofe that had the Plants in 
them did. The Sediment in the Botcom of the 
Viols was greater, and the Nubecule diffufed thro’ 
the Body of the Water thicker. And of that 
which was in the others, fome of it proceeded 
from certain {mall ‘Leaves that had fallen from 
that part of the Stems of the Plantsthat was within 
the Water, wherein they rotted and diffolved. 
The Terreftrial Matter in the RaineWater, was 
finer than that in the Spring-Water. 


Se, 


Experiments 
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Experiments, Anno 1692. 


The Glafles made ufe of in this, were of the |the Viols ferin aLine, in a South Window, where ~ 
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The Plants here were all Spear- Mint ; the moft 


kindly, freth, {prightly Shoots I could chufe. The | 


Water and the Plants were weigh’d as above, and 


fame-fort with thofe of the former Experiment); |they ftood from Fune the 2d, to Faly the 28ch, 
and covet’d oyet with Parchment in like manner. |which was juft'56 Days. . 


~ 


H. Hyde-Park Conduit Water, alone. 


The Weight of 
the Plant when 
fir fer in Water. 


Weight of the 
Plant when raken 
outof the Water. 


76 Gr. 244 Gr. 


92 Gr. | 376 Gr. | 


Trade qe fap sscar, ial 


_ 94 Gr. 


81 Gr. | 176 Gr. | 


H, was all along a very kindly Plant, and had 
tun up above two Foor in height. It had fhor but 
one confiderable collateral Branch; but had fent 
forth many and long Roots, from which fprung 
vety numerous, tho’ fmall and fhort leffer Fibres. 
Thefe leffer Roots came out of the larger on two 
oppofite fides, for the moft part; fo that each 
Root, with its Fibrilla, appeareth not unlike a 
fmall Feather. To thefle Fibrile adhered pretty 
much Terreffrial Matter. In the Water which 
was at the laft thick and turbid, was a green Sub- 
ftance, refembling a fine thin Conferva. 


The Plant I, was as kindly asthe former, but 
had fhot no collateral Branches: Its Roots, the 


Waters, and the green Subftance, all much as in |, 


the former. 


The Plant K, tho’ it had the Misfortune to be 
annoy'd with very {mall Infects that happen’d to 
fix upon it, yet had thot very confiderable collate- 
ral Branches ; and at leaft as many Roots, as ei- 
ther in Hor I, which had a much greater Quan- 
tity of Terreftrial Matter adhering to the Extremi- 
ties of them. The fame green Subftance here that 
was inthe two preceding. 


The Plant L, was far more flourifhing than any 
of the precedent ; had feveral confiderable colla- 
teral Branches, and very numerous Roots, to 
which Terreftrial Matier adhered very copioully. - 


What gain'd by 
the Plant during 
the 56 Days. 


41 Gr. 


N. The Refidue of the Water which remain'd in the Still after that in M was diftild off. ~ 


What of the 
Water is expend- 
ed upon the Plant. 


Proportion of theIn 
creafe of the Plant tothe 
Expence of the Water, 


14190 Grains. ASE tour 102% 


127 Grains. 255 Grains. 128 Grains. 
I. The fame Water, alone. 
110 Gr. [ 2gonGr. | <1) .4139°Gr. | 


13140 Gr. | As 1 to 94724. 


K. The fame Water, with an Ounce and an half of common Garden Earth diffolved in it, 
| 168 Gr. 


10731Gr. | Asi to 63342. 


L. Hyde-Park Water, with the fame Quantity of Garden Mould as the former. 
284 Gr. | 


14950 Gr. } 


M. Hyde-Park Water, diftilled with a gentle Still: » 


| . $803Gr. | As 1 to 21.42%, 


| 4344Gr. |  As1to 463s. 
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The Earth in both thefe Glaffes was very fenfi- 
bly and confiderably wafted, and lefs than when 
firft putin. The fame fort of green Subftance 
here, as in thofe above. 


The Plant M, was pretty kindly ; had two 
{mall collaréral Branches, and feveral Roots, tho’ 
not fo many as that in H or J ; butas much Ter- 
reftrial Matter adhering to them, as thofe had. 
The Water was pretty thick ; having very nume- 
rous {mall Terreftrial Particles {wimming in it, 
and fome Sediment at the botrom of the Glafs, 
This Glafs had none of the green Matter above 
mentioned in it, : 


The Plant N, was very lively, and had fent 
out fix collateral Branches, and feveral Roots. 


The Glafs O, had alfco Hyde Park Conduit W7a- 
ter, in which was diffolv’d a Dram of Nitre, The 
Mine fet in this, fuddenly began to wither and de- 
cay, and died in a few days, as likewife did two 
more Sprigs that were fet in it {ucceflively. _ In 
another Glafs I diffolv’d an Ounce of good Gar= 
den Mould, and a Dram of Nitre ; and ina third, 
half an Ounce of Wood-afhes, and a Dram of Ni- 
tre; but the Plants in thefe fucceeded no better 
than in the former. In other Glaffes I diffolved 
feveral other forts of Earth, Clay, Marls, and va- 
riety of Manures, Jc, I fer Mine in diftilled 


Mint-Water ; and other Experiments I made of 
feveral 


; 
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feveral Kinds, in order to get Light and Informa- 
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tion what haftaed or retarded, promoted or im-}2, The much greater part of the Fluid Mafs that % 


peded Vegetation. 


The Glafs P, Hyde-Park Conduit Water : In this 
I fixed a Gla/sTube of ten Inches long, the Bore 
about one fixth of an Inch in Diameter, filled with 
very fine and white Sand, which I kept from fal- 
ling down out of the Tube into the Viol, by tying 
-athin Piece of Silk over that end of the Tube 
that was downwards. Upon Immerfion of the 
Jower End of it into the Water ; this by little and 
little afcended quite to the upper Orifice of the 
Tube ; and yet in all the 56 Days which it ftood 
thus, a very inconfiderable Quantity of Water had 
gone off, viz. fcarcely 20 Grains, tho’ the Sand 
continued moift up to the top, ‘till (the very laft. 
The Water had imparted a green Tincture to the 
Sand, quite to the very top of the Tube: And in 
the Viol, it hath precipirated a greenith Sediment, 
mix’d with Black. To the Bottom and Sides of the 
Tube, as far as twas immerfed in the Waiter, ad- 
hered pretty much of the green Subftance defcri-~ 
bed above. Other-like Tubes I filled with Cotton, 
Lint, Pith of Elder, and feveral other porous Vege- 
table Subftances ; fetting fome of them in clear 
Water, others in Water tinged with Saffron, Co- 
chinele, 3c. And feveral other Trials were made, 
in order to give a Mechanical Reprefentation of 
the Motion and Diftribution ofthe Juices in Plants; 
and of fome other Phenomena obfervable in Vege- 
tation. 


_ thus drawn off, and convey’d into the Plant, does 
not fertle or abide there; but paffes through the 
Pores of them, and exbales up into the Atmo-= 


Sphere. 


That the Water in thefe Experiments afcended 
only through the Veffels of thefe Plants, is certain. 


The Glaffes F and G, that had no Plants in 
them, tho’ difpofed in like manner as the reft, re- 
main’d at the end of the Experiment, as at firft, 
and none of the Water was gone off: And that the 
greateft part of it flies off from the Plant into the 
Atmofphere, is as ceftain. 

The leaft Proportion of the Water expended, 
was to the Augment of the Plant, as 46 or 50 to r. 
And in fome, the Weight of the Water drawn off 
was 109, 200, nay, in one above 700 times as 
much as the Plant had received of Addition. 

This fo continual an Emiffion and Detachment 
of Water, in fo great Plenty, from the Parts of the 
Plants, affords us a manifeft Reafon, why Coun- 
tries that abound with Trees, and the larger Ve- 
getables efpecially, fhould be very obnoxious to 
Damps, great Humidity in the Air, and more fre- 
quent Rains, than others that are more open.and 
free. The great Moifture in the Air, was a migh- 
ty Inconvenience and Annoyance to thote who firft 
fettled in America, which at that Time was much 
overgrown with Woods and Groves. Bur as thefe 
were burnt and deftroy’d, to make way for Ha- 


Several Plants being alfo fet inthe Viols Q,R,S, | bitations and Culture of the Earth, the Air mend- 


€c, ordered in like manner as thofe above,in OGo- | 
ber, and the following colder Months ; thefe throve 
not near fo much, nor did the Water afcend in 
nigh the Quantity it did in the hotter Seafons, in 
which the before cited Trials were made. 


Some Reflections upon the foregoing Experiments. 


1. In the Plants of the fame kind, the le/s they are 
in Bulk, the fmaller Quantity of the Fluid Mafs 
in which they are fet, is drawn off ; the Difpen- 
dium of it where the Mafs is of equal Thicknefs, 
being pretty nearly proportion’d to the Bulk of the 
Plant. : 


Thus, that in the Glafs mark’d A, which 
weigh’d only 27 Gr. drew off but 2558 Gr. of the 
Fluid : And that in B, which weigh’d only 28 3 
took up but 3004 Gr. Whereas that in H, which 
weigh'd 127 Gr. {pent 14190 Gr. of the Liquid 
Mas. 

The Water feems to afcend up the Veffels of 
Plants, in much.the fame manner as up a Filzre; 
and ‘tis no great Wonder, that the larger Filtre 
fhould draw off more Water, than the lefler; or 
thataPlant that has more and larger Veffels,fhould 
take up a greater fhare of the Fluid in which it is 
fet, than one that has fewer and {maller ones can, 
Nor do I note this as a Thing very confiderable 
in it felf, but chiefly in regard to what I am about 
next to offer : And that it may be feen, that in my 
other Collations of Things, I made due Allowance 
for this Difference, 


* 


ed and cleared up apace, changing into a Temper 
much more ferene and dry than before. Nor does 
this Humidity go off pure and alone,.bur ufually 
bears forth with it many Parts of the fame Nature 
with thofe whereof the Plant, through which it 
paffes, confifts. The Craffer indeed are not fo eafily 
born up into the Atmoiphere ; bur are ulually de- 
pofired on the Surtace of Leaves, Flowers, and 
other Parts of the Plants. Hence come our Man- 
na’s, our Honies, and other Gummous Exludations 
of Vegetables. 

But the finer and lighter Parts are with greater 
eafe {ent up into the Atmo/phere, 

Thence they are convey’d to our Organs of 
Smell, by the Air we draw in Refpiration, and are 
pleaiant or offenfive, beneficent or injurious to us, 
acording to the Nature of the Plants from whence 
they arife. 

And fince thefe owe their Rife to the Water that 
afcends out of the Earch through the Bodies of 
Plants, we cannot be far to feek for the Canfle why 
they are more numerous in the Air, and we find a 
greater Quantity of Odours exhaling from Vegeta- 
bles, in warm, humid Seafons, than in any others 
whatfoever. 


3. A great part of the Terreftrial Matter that is mix'd 
with Water, afcends up into the Plant, as well as 
the Water. 


There was much more Terreftrial Matter at the’ 
end of the Experiment in the Water of the Gla/fes 
F andG, that had no Planes in them, than in thofe © 
that had Planes. 


The Garden Mould diffolved in the Glaffes 


|Kand L, was confiderably diminithed, and car- 


ried off ; nay, the Terreffréal and Vegetable Matter 
5 N was 
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was born up in the Tubes fill’d with Sand, Cotton, 
&c. in thar Quantity, as to be evident even to 
Senfe, And the Bodies in the Cavities of the other 
Tubes, that had their lower Endsimmers'd in Wa- 
ter, wherein Saffron, Cochineel, &c. had been in- 
fufed, were ¢inged with Yellow, Purple, &c. ; 
If 1 may be permitted to look abroad a while, 
towards our Shores and Parts within the Verge of 
the Sea, thefe will prefent us with a large Scene of 
Plants, that along with the Vegetable, take up in- 
to them meer Mineral Matter alfo in great abun- 
dance: Such are our Sea Purflain, the {everal forts 
of Alga’s, of Samphires, and other Marine Plants. 
Thole contain common Sea Salts, whichis all one 
with che Fo/fi/, in fuch Plenty, as not only to be 
plainly diftinguith’'d on the Palate, but may be 
drawa forth of them in confiderable Quantity ; 
nay, there want not thofe, who affirm, There 
are Plants found that will yield Nitre, and 
other Mineral Salts ; of which, indeed, Iam not 
fo far fatisfied, that { can depend on the thing, 
and therefore give this only as an Hint for En- 


quiry. 


To go on with the Vegetable Matter, how apt, 
and how much difpos’d this, being fo very fine and 
light, is to attend Water in all its Motions, and 
follow it into each of its Rece/Jes, its manifeft, not 
only from the Inftances above alledged, but many 


others. Percolate it with all the Care imaginable, 


Filter it with never fo many Filérations, yet fome 
Terreftrial Matter will remain. °Tis crue, the 
Fluid will be thinner every time than other, and 
more difengaged of the faid Matter ; but never 
_ wholly free and cleat. I have filtred Water thro’ 
feveral Sheets of thick Paper, and after that thro’ 
very clofe fine Cloth twelve times doubled; nay, 
. have done this over and over, and yet a confide- 
rable Quantity of this Matter difcovered it elf in 
the Warer after all. Now, if it thus pafles Interftices 
that are fo very finall and fine along with the Wa- 
ter, ‘tis the lefs ftrange it fhould attend it in its 
Paffage through the Ducts and Veffels of Plants. 
‘Tis true, filtring and diftilling of Water, inter- 
cepts and makes it quit {ome of the Earthy Matter 
it was before impregnated wichal ; but then, that 
which continues with the Watef after this, is fine 
and light, and fuch confequently as is in a peculiar 
manner fic for the Growth and Nourithment of 
Vegetables, And this is the cafe of Rain-water. 
The Quantity of Terreftrial Marcer it bears up in- 
to the Atmo/phere is not great: But that which it 
dces bear up, is mainly of that light kind or Ve- 
getable Matter, and that too perfectly diffolved, 
and reduced to fingle Corpufcles, all fic ro enter the 
Tubules and Veffels of Plants. On which account 
‘cis, that this Water is fo very Fertile and Pro- 
lifick, 

The Reafon why in this Propofition I fay only 
a great Part of the Terreftrial Matter that is mix’d 
with the Water, afcends up with ir into the Plant 
is, becaufe all ot it cannot. The Mineral Matter 
is a great deal of it, not only grofs and ponderous, 
but f{cabrous and inflexible ; and fo not difpofed to 
eater.the Pores of the Roots. And a great many 
of the fimple Vegetable Particles by Degrees unite, 
and form fome of them fmall Clods or Molecule ; 
fuch as thofe mention'd in H, K, and L, fticking 
to the Extremities of the Roots of thofe Plants. 
Others of ‘em intangled in a loofer manner,and 
form the Nubecule,and green Bcdies {commonly 
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obferved in ftagnane Water, Thefe, when thus 
conjoin’d, are too big to enter the Pores, or afcend 
up the Veflels of Plants, which fingly they mighic 
have done. 

They who are converfant in Agriculture, will 
eafily fubfcribe to this. They are weil aware, 
that be their Earrh never fo rich, fo good, and fo 
fit for che Production of Corn or other Vegetables, 


little will come of it, unlefs the Parts of it be fe= | 
parated and loofe. ’Tis on this account they bex 


ftow the Pains they do in Culture of it; in Dig- 
ing, Plowing, Harrowing, and breaking of the 
clodded Lumps of Earth. ’*Tis the fame way that 
Sea Salt, Nitre, and other Salts promote Vege= 
tation. ; 

I am forry I cannot fub{cribe to the Opinion of 
thofe Learned Gentlemen, who imagine Nise too 
effential ‘to Plants; and that nothing in the Vege= 
table Kingdom is tranfacted without ir, By all the 
Trials I have been able to make, the thing is quite 
otherwife ; and when contiguous to the Plant, ic 
rather deftroys, than nourithes ic. But this Nitre 
and other Salts certainly do ; they loofen the Earth 
and feparate the concreted Parts of it, by that 
means fitting and difpofing them to be affumed by 
the Water, and carried vp into Seed or Plaxt, for 
its Furmatation and Augment. 

There isno Man but muft obferve, how apt 
all forts of Salts are to be wrought upon by Mos- 

ure; how eafily they liquate and run with it 3 
and when thefe are drawn off, and have defert- 
ed the Lumps wherewith they were incorporated, 
thofe muft moulder immediately, and fall afunder 
of courfe. The hardeft Stone we meet with, if ic 
happen, as frequently it does, to have any fort of 
Salt intermix’d with the Sand, of which it confifts, 
upon being expos'd to an humid Air, ina fhort time 
diffolves and crumbles all to Pieces, and much more 
will clodded Earth or Clay, which is not of near 
fo compaét and fo folid a Conftitution as Stone is. 
The fame way likewife is Lime ferviceable in this 
Affair. The Husbandman {ays of ir, Thar it does 
not fatten, but only mellows Ground. By which 
they mean, Thar it does not contain any thing in 
it felf that is of the fame Nature with the Vegetable 
Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the Formation 
of Plants, but meerly foftens and relaxes the Earth, 
by that means rendring it more capable of entring 
the Seeds and Vegetables fet in it, in order to their 
Nourifhment, than otherwife it would have been. 
The Properties of Lime are well known, and how 
apt *tis to be put into Ferment and Commotion by 
Water: Nor can fuch Commotion ever happen 
when Lime is mixed with Earth, -however hard 
or clodded that may be, without opening and 
loofening of it. 


4. The Plant is more or lefs nourifhed and augmente 
ed in Proportion, as the Water in which it ftands 
contains a greater or fmaller Quantity of proper 
Terreftrial Matter in it, 


The Truth of this Propofition is fo evidently dif- 
cernable through the whole Procefs of thefe Trials, 
that I think no doubt can be made of ir, 

. The Mintin the Glais C, was of much the fame 
Bulk and Weight with thofe in A and B: Burthe 
Water in which that was, being River Water, 
which was apparently ftored more copioufly with 
Terreftrial Matter, than the Spring or Rain Wa- 


rter wherein they ftood, were; it hadthriven at 


almoft 
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Ghee el eo: 6 ee een: 
almoft double the Bulk thateither of them had, | the different Parts of the fame Vegetable :‘Thatione 
and with a lefs Expence of Water too. So like-| thould carry a Rofinous, another a Milky, .a third a 
wife, the Mint in L, in whofe Water, was di-| Yedow, a fourth a Red Fuice in its Veins ;) one af- 
folved a finall Quantity of good Garden Mould,| ford a fragrant, another an offenfive Smell ; one be 
tho’ it had the Difadvantage to be lefs when firtt | /weee tothe Tafte, another bztter, acid, acerb, au- 
fet, than either of the Mints in H or I, whole] (ere, &c, “That one fhould be nourifbing, ano= 
“Water was the very fame with that in L, but had| ther poifonous, one purging, another aftringent, 
none of thar Earth mixed with it, yet in a fhort} That there fhould be that vaft difference in them ; 
‘time, the Plant not only overtook, but much out- }in their feveral Conftizntzons, Makes, Properties, and 
“‘ftrip'd thofe ; and at the.end of, the Experiment, | Effects, and yet all atife from the very fame 
was very confiderably bigger and heavier than fort of. Matter, would be very firange. And, to 
either of them. Note that by the Bye, this Argument’ makes 
- In like manner, the Mint in N, tho’ lef in the | equally ftrong againft’ thofe who: fuppofe mere 
‘beginning than that in M, being fet in that thick,| Water the Matter out of which all Bodies are - 
turbid, ferculent Water that remained behind, after | formed. 
that wherein M was placed was ftilled off, had in} The Cataputia, in the Glafs E, received but very 
fine more than,double its original Weight and litcle Encreafe, only three Grains and an half all 
Bulk; and teceived above twice the additional the while it ftood, tho’ 2501 Griof Water were 
Encreafe that that in M,. which ftood in thinner fpent upon it. I will not fay the reafon was, Bes 
diftilled Water, had done: And which is not lefs caufe the Water did not.contain in. it Matter fic 
‘confiderable, had not drawn off half the Quantity and proper for the Noutifhment of that peculiar 
- of Water that that had. and remarkable Plant; No, it may be, the. Water 
Why, in the beginning of this Article, I limit} Was not a proper Medium for it to.grow in: And 
the Proportion of the Augment of the Plane, to the | We know, there are very many Plants that will 
Quantity of the proper Terreftrial Matter in the | not thrive init. 5 
~Warer, is, Becaule all, even the Vegetable Matter, Too much of that Liquor, in iiie Plants, tnay 
to fay nothing of the Mineral, is not propet for | probably hurry the Terreftria) Marter thro’ their 
the Nourithment of every Plant. Veffels too faft for them to arreft;and lay hold of 
There may be, and doubilefs are, fome Parts in it Bethatas it will, cis moft certain, There are 
‘different Species of Plants, tharmay be much alike, peculiar Soils that {uit particular Plants. 
‘and. fo owe their Supply to the fame common Mar- | In England, Cherries are obfery’d to fucceed beft 
rer: But ris plain, all cannor, And there are other lin Kene ; Apples in Hereford(hire ; Saffron in Cam=. 
Parts fo differing, that “tis no ways credible they | oridgefhire ; WVoad in two or three of our Midland 
thould be formed all out of the fame fort of Corpu/- Counties; and Teazles in Somerfetfhire. This is. an 
cles : So far from it, that there want not good Indi- Obfervation that hath held in all Parts, and indeed 
cations, as we thall {ee by and by, That every kind | in all Ages of the World. The moft ancient Wri= 
of Vegetable requires a peculiar and {pecifick Matter | ters of Husbandry took Notice of it; and are not 
for its Formation and Nourifhment ; yea, each part| wanting in their Rules, for making choice of Soils 
of the fame Vegetable does fo; and there are very fuited to the Nature of each kind of Vegetable they 
many and different Ingredients go to the Compo- | thought valuable or worth Propagating. 
{iseon of the {ame individual Plant. But, which is a further Proof of what Iam 
“Tf therefore the Soil, wherein any Vegetable or| here endeavouring to advance, That Soil that is 
Seed is planted, contains all or moft of thefe In-|once proper and fit for Production of fome one 
gredients, and thofe in due Quantity, ‘twill grow fort of Vegetable, does not ever continue to be fo. 
and thrive there ; otherwile ‘twill not. If there) No, in Tract of Time, it lofes that Property ; but 
be noc as many fort of Corpufcles, as are tequifire fooner in {ome Lands, and later in Others. This 
for the Conftitution of the main and more effential |is what all, who are conyerfant in thefe Things, 
Parts of the Plant, ‘twill noc profper at all. - If, keow very well. 
there be thefe, and not in fufficient Plenty, twill} Ii Wheat, for Example, be fown upon a Tract 
ftarve, and never atrive to its natural Stature. Or of Land that is proper for that Grain, the firf? Crop 
if there be any the lels neceffary and e/fential Cor- | will {ucceed very well, and perhaps the fecond, and 
pufcles wanting, there will be {ome Failure in the |the third, as long as the Ground is in Heart, as 
Plans; “twill be defective in Tafte, in Smell, in the Farmers {peak: But in a few Years wwill pro- 
Colour, or {ome other way. |duce mo more, if fowed with that, Corn. Some 
But tho’ the Trad of Land may happen not ro other Grain indeed it may, as Barley. And after 
contain proper Nourifhment for the Conftiturion | this has been fown fo often, that the Land can” 
of fome one peculiar kind of Plant; yet it may bring forth no more of the fame, it may afterwards 
for feveral others, and thofe much differing amongft| yield fome good Oats, and perhaps Pea/e after 
themfelves. them ; At length it will become barren ; the Vege» 
The Vegetable Particles are commixt and blen-| sative Matter that at firft ic abounded withal, being 
ded in the Earth, with all the Diverfity and Va-| reduced forth of it by thofe fuccetlive Crops, and 
riety, as well as all the Uncertainty conceivable. moft of it born off. Each fort of Grain takes forth 
(I have given fome Intimations of this in Naz. Hift.| chat peculiar Matter that is proper for its own 
of the Earth, Page 28, €5c. and fhall not repeat Nourifhment. Firft the eat draws off thofe 
them here. ) Particles that uit the Body of that P/anz, the reft 
Ic is not impoffible to imagine, how, one, uniform, lying all quiet and undifiurb'd the while. And when 
homogeneous Matter, having its Principles or original} the Earth has yielded up all them, thofe that are 
Parts all of the fame Subjtance, Conftitution, Mag-| proper for Barley, a different Grain, remain ftill 
nitnde, Figure, and Gravity, fhould ever conftitute behind, *till the fucceflive Crops of that Corn fetch 
Bodies {o egregioufly unlike, in all thofe refpects,| them forth too: And fo the Oats and Peafe in 
as Vegetables of different kinds are ; nay, even as their Turn, “till in fine all is carried off, and the 
‘ 5 N 2 Earth 
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“. beft to promote Vegetation, and the Fruitfulne/s of 


..fome Place better furnifhed with Matter for their 
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part of the Fluid Mafs that afcends up into Plants, 
does nor fettle or abide there, but paffes through 
the Pores of them, and Exhales up into the Atmo- 
{phere ; that a great pact of the Terreftrial Matrer 
mixed with the Water, paffes up into the Plane 
along with it, and that the Plant is more or Le/s 
augmented in proportion, as the Water contains a 
greater or f/maller Quantity of that Matter, From 
all which we may very reafonably infer, Thar 
Earth, and not Water, isthe Matter that conftitutes 
Vegetables. 

The Plant in E drew up into it 2501 Grains of 
the Fiuid Mafs, and yet had received bur 32Gr. 
of Encreafe from ali thar. 

The Mint in L, tho’ it had at firft the Difad- 
vantage to be much lefs than that in I, yet being 
fet in Water, wherewith Earth was plentifully 
mixed, and that in I only in Water, without any 


Earth in a great Meafure drained of that fort 
of Matter. 

After all which, that very Tract of Land may 
be brought to produce another Series of the fame 
Vegetables, but never till ’tis {upplied with a new 
Fund of Matter of the like fore with that it at firft 
contained. This Supply is made feveral ways: By 
the Ground’s lying Fallow for fome time, till the 
Rain has poured down a frefh Stock uponit: Or 
by the Ti/er’s Care, in Manuring of it. And for 
further Evidence that this Supply is in reality of 
like fort, we need only reflect a while upon thofe 
Manures that are found by conftant Experience 


the Earth, Thefe are chiefly either Parts of Vege- 
tables, or of Animals, which indeed either derive 
their own Nourifhment immediately from Vegeta- 
ble Bodies, or from other Animals that do fo. In 
particular, the Blood, Urine, and Excrements of 
Animals ; Shaving of Horns, and of Hoofs; Hair, 
Wooll, Feathers, calcined Shells, Lees of Wine, and 
of Beer , Afhes of all forts of Vegetable Bodies, Leaves, 
Straw, Roots, and Stubble turned into Earth, by 
plowing or otherwife, to rot and diffolve there. 
Thefe, I fay, are our beft Manures; and being 
Vegetable Subftances when refunded back again 
into the Earth, ferve for the Formation of other 
like Bodies, 

Not wholly to confine our Thoughts to the 
Fields, let us look a while intoour Gardens, where 
we fhall meet with ftill further Confirmations of 
the fame thing. The Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs, 
Cultivated in ¢hefe, after they are continued in 
one Station, till they have derived thence the grea- 
ter Part of the Matter fit for their Augment, will 
decay and degenerate, unlefs either freth Earth, or 
fome fit Manure, be applied untothem. ’Tis true, 
they may maintain themfelves there for fome time, 
by fending forth Roots further and further, toa 
great Extent all round, to fetch in more remote 
Provifion: Bur at laft, all will fail ; and they muft 
either have a freth Supply brought ro them, or 
they themfelves be removed and tranfplanted to 


other, weighing act laft 145 Gr. morethan that did, 
and fo having gain’d above twice as much as the 
other had. er 


deal /e/s when put in than that in I, and was alfo 
impair'd and offended by Infects, yet being planted 
in Water wherein Earch was diffolved, where- 
as the Water in which (I) ftood, had none, ir 
not only overtook, but confiderably furpaffed the 
other, weighing at laft 29 Gr. more than that in I, 
and yet had not expended fo much Water as thar 
by above 2400 Gr. 

The Plant in N, tho’ at firft a great deal lefs 
than that in M, yet being fet in the foul cra/s 
Water that was left in the Still, after that in which 
M was fet, was drawn off, in conclafion, had gain’d 
in Weight above double what that in the finer and 
thinner Water had. 

The Proportion of the Augment of that Plant 
that throve moft, was to the Fluid Mafs {pent up- 
on it, but as 1 to 46; in others, ‘twas as 1 to 60, 
1oo to 2003 nay, inthe Cataputia, “twas but'as 
Ito 714. 

The Mint in B took up 39 Gr. of Water a day, 
one day with another; which was much more 
than the whole Weight of the Plant originally ; 
and yet withal this, it gained not + of a Grain 
aday, in Weight. 

Nay, that in H, took up 253 Gr, a day of the 
Fluid, which was near twice as much as its origi- 
nal Weight, it weighing, when firft fer in the Wa- 
ter, but 127 Gr. And after all, the daily Encreafe 
of the Plant was no more than 2 }4Gr. 


Subfiftance. And accordingly, Gardiners obferve, 
That Plants that have ftood a great while in a 
Place, have longer Roots than ufual; part of 
which they cut off when they tranfplant to a freth 
Soil, as now not of any further ufe to them. 

All thefe Inftances, to pafs over a great many 
others that might be alledged, point forth a parti- 
cular Terreftrial Matter, and not Water, for the 
Subject, to which Plants owe their Increafe : 
Were it Water only, there would be no need of 
Manures, ot of Tranfplanting them from place to 
place, The Rain falls in all places alike, in this 
Field and in that indifferently, in one fide of an 
Orchard or Garden as well as another. Nor could 
there be any reafon, why a Tract of Land fhould 
yield Wheat one Yeat, and not the next, fince the 
Rain thowers down alike in each. But I am {en- 
fible I have catried this Article to too great a 
length, which yet on fo ample and extenfive a Sub- 
ject, ‘twas not eafie to avoid. 


6. Spring and Rain-water contain pretry near an 
equal Charge of Vegetable Matter ; River-water 
more than either of them. 


The Plants in the Glaffes A, B, and C, were ar 
firft of much the fame Size and Weight. At the 
end of the Experiment, the Mint in A had gain'd 
15 Gr. out of 2558 Gr. of Spring-water: That in 
B, 17% Gr. out of 3004 Gr. of Rain-water ; but 
that in € had got 26 Gr. out,of only 2493 Gr. of 
River-water. % 

I do not found this Propc/ition folely upon thofe 
Trials, having made fome more, which I do not 
relate here, that agree well enough with thele : 
So that the Proportions here delivered, will hold 
for the main ; bur a ftrict and juft Comparifon is 
hardly to be expected ; fo far from it, thar | make 
no doubt, but the Water that falls in Rain, at fome= 

times, 


5. Vegetables are not formed of Water, but of a cer- 
tain peculiar Terreftrial Matter. 


It hath been fhewn, That there is a confiderable 
Quantity of this Matter contained both in Rain, 
Spring, and River-water ; that the much greatet 


fuch additional Earth, it had vaftly outgrown the - 


In like manner, that in K, tho’ twas a great 


a 
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inactive, and would lie eternally confined to irs 
Beds of Earth, without ever advancing up itte 
Plants, did not Water, or fomé like Inftrurmear 
fetch it forth, and carry it unto them. , 

That therefore there is that plentiful Provifion 
and vaft Abundance of it fupplied ro all Parcs 
of the Earth, isa Mark of a Natural Providence 
Super-intending over the Globe we Inhabit, and 
Ordaining a due Difpenfation of that Fluid, with- 
out the Miniftry of which the noble Succeffion of 
Bodies we behold in Animals, Vegetables, and Mi- 
nerals, fhould be all at a ftand. But to keepto — 
Plants; ’ctis manifeft, Water, as well upon this, 
as upon the other Hypothefis, is abfolutely necef- 
fary in the Affair of Vegetation ; and it will nor 
fueceed without it ; Which indeed, gave occafion 
to the Opinion, That Water-it felf nourithed, and 
was changed into Vegetable Bodies. They faw, 
That tho’ thefe were planted in a Soil never fo 
Rich, fo Happy, fo Advantageous, nothing tame 
of it, unlefs there was Water too in confiderable 
Quantity. 

And it muftbeallow’d, Vegetables will not come 
on or profper, where that is wanting. But yec 
what thefe Gentlemen inferred thence, was not, 
we fee, well grounded. 

This Fluid, is capacitated for the Office here 
affigned it, feveral ways. By the Figure of its 
Parts, which, as appears from many Experiments, 
is Exaétly and Mathematically Spherical; their 
Surfaces being perfectly Polite, and without any 
the leaft Inequalities. “Tis evident, Corputcles of 
fuch a Figure are eafily fufceptible of Motion, yea, 
far above any others whatfoever ; and confequent- 
ly, the moft capable of moving and conveying 
other Matter that is not fo active and yoluble. 
Then the Intervals of Bodies of that Figure are, 
with refpect to their Bulk, of all others, the largeft, 
and fo the moft fitting to receive and entertain 
foreign Matter in them. Befides, as far as the 
Trials hitherto made inform us, the conftiruent 
Corpufcles of Water, are each fingly confidered 
abfolutely folid, and do not yield to the greateft 
external Force. This fecures their Figure againft 
any Alteration; and the Intervals of the Cor- 
pufcles muft be always alike. 

By the latrer, “twill be ever difpofed to receive 
Matter into it: And by the former, when once 
received, to bear it along with it. 

Water is further capacitated to be a Vehicle ro 
this Matter, by the Tenuity and Finenefs of the 
Corpufcles of which it confifts. We hardly know 
any Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, whofe Con-" 
ftituent Parts are fo exceeding fubtil and {mall, as 
thofe of Water are. They'll pafsPores and Inter- 
ftices, that neither Air nor any other Fluid will. 
This enables them to enter the fineft Tubes and 
Veffels of Plants, and to introduce the Terreftrial 
Matter, conveying it to all Parts of them ; whilft 
each, by means of Organs "tis endow’d with for 
the Purpofe, intercepts and affumes into it felf fach 
Particles as are {uitable to its own Nature, letting 
the reft pafs onthrough the common Ducts : Nay, 
we have almolt every where Mechanical Inftances 
of much the fame Tenor. 

"Tis obvious to every one, how eafily and fud=- 
denly Humidity, or the Corpufcles of Water 
{uftained in the Air, pervade and infinuate them- 


{elves into Cords, however tightly twifted into 


gent that conveys that Matter to them, that in- \ 
troduces and diftributes it to their feveral Parts for}Leather, Parchment, Vegetable Bodies, Wood, 
and the like. 


their Nourifiment. That Matter is fluggith and a 
1S 


times, contains a greater Share of Terreftrial Matter, 
than that which falls at others.. A more powerful 
and intenfe Heat muft needs hurry up a larger 
Quantity of that Matter along with the bumid 
Vapours, that form Rain, than one more feeble and 
remifs ever poflibly can, The Water of one Spring 
may flow forth with an higher Chatge of this Mat- 
rer, than tharof another; this depending partly 
upon the quickne(s of the Ebuljition of the Water ; 
and partly, upon the quantity of that Matter la- 
tent in the Strata through which the Fluid paffes, 
and the greater or lefs Laxity of thofeStrata. For 
the fame Reafon, the Water of one River may 
abound with ir more than that of another ; nay, 
the fame Riyer,jwhen much agitated and in Com- 
motion, muft bear up more of it, than when it 
moves with lefs Rapidity and Violence. 

That there is a great quantity of this Matter in 
Rivers ; and that it contributes vaftly to the or- 
dinary Fertility of the Earth, we have an illuftri- 
ous Inftance in the Nile, the Ganges, and other Ri- 
ters, that yearly overflow the neighbouring Plains. 
Their Banks thew the faireft and largeft Crops of 
any in the whole World : They are even loaded 
with the multitude of their Productions ; and thofe 
who have not feen them, will hardly be induced 
to believe the mighty Rerurns thofe Traés make, 
in comparifon of others, that have not the Benefit 
of like Inundations. 


9. Water ferves only for 2 Vehicle to the Terreftrial 
“Matter which forms Vegetables,—and does not it 
felf make any Addition unto them, 


Where the proper Terre/trial Matter is wanting, 
the Plant is not augmented, tho’ never fo much 
Water afcend into it. 

The Cataputia in E, took up more Water than 
the Mint in C, and yet had grown but very little, 
having received only 33. Gr. of additional Weight, 
whereas the other had received no lefs than 26 
Grains. 

The Mint in I, was planted in the fame fort of 
Water as that in K was ; only the latter had Earth 
diffolved in Water, and yer that drew off 13140 
Gr. of Water, gaining it felf no more than 139 Gr. 
*in Weight ; whereas the other took up but 10731 
Gr. of Water, and was augmented 168 Gr. in 
Weight ; confequently, that {pent 2409 Gr. more 
of the Water than tvisin K did, and yer was 
not fo much encreafed in Weight as this, by 29 
Grains. 

The Mint ia M ftood in the very fame kind of 
Water, as that in Ndid. But the Water in M 
having much lefs Terreftrial Mageer in it than that 
in N had, the Plant bore up 8803 Gr. of it, gain- 
ing it {elf only 41 Gr. the while ; whereas that in 
N drew off no more than 4344 Gr. and yet was 
augmented 94Gr. So that it {pent 4459 Gr. of 
Water more than that did; and yet was not it 
{elf fo much encreafed in Weight as that was by 

53 Gr. 

This is both a very fair and a very conclufive 
Inftance ; on which account ’tis that I make often 
ule of it. Indeed they are all fo ; and ro add any 
thing further on this Head, will not be needful. 

Tis evident therefore, Water is not the Matter 

‘that compofes Vegetable Bodies ; ‘tis only the A- 
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This it is that fits them for Hygrometers, and to 
meafure and determine the different Quantities of 
Moifture in the Air, in different Places and Seafons. 

How freely Water paffes and: carries with it 
Terreftrial Matter through Filcres, Colatures, Di- 
ftillations, 9c. hath been intimated already. 


8. Water is not capable of performing this Office to 
Plants, unlefs afffted by a due Quantity of Heat ; 
and this muft concurr, or Vegetation will not fucceed. 


The Plants that were fet in the Glaffes Q, R, S, 
€3c. in OGober,and in the following colder Months, 
had not near the Quantity of Water fent up into 
them, or fo great an additional Encreafe by much 
as thofe thar were fet in Fune, Fuly, and the hotter 
Months.’ Tis plain, Water has no power of moving it 
felf, or rifing ro the vaft Height it does in the more 
tall and lofty Plants ; fo far from this, that it does 
not appear from any Difcovery yet made, that even 
its own Fluidity confifts in the inteftine. Mo- 
tion of its Parts ; whatever fome orherwife very 
learned and knowing Perfons may have thought. 
There is no need of any thing more for folving all 
the Phenomena of Fluidity, than {uch a Figure and 
Difpofition of Parts, as Water has. Corpufcles of 
that make, and thar are all abfolutely Spherical, 
muft ftand fo very ticklith and nicely upon each 
other, as to be fufceptible of every Impreffion, and 
tho’ not perpetually in Motion, yet muft be always 
ready and liable to be put into it, by any the 
flighteft Force imaginable. It is true, the Parts 
of Fire or Heat are not capable of moving them- 
felves any more than thofe of Water ; but they 
are more fubril, light, and active than thofe are, 
and fo more eafily put into Motion. 

In fine, ’tis confident, and Matrer of Fact, That 
Heat does operate upon, and move the Water, in 
order to its carrying on the Work of Vegetation ; 
but how ‘tis agitated it felf, and when the Motion 
firft begins, this is no fit Place to enquire. 

That the Concourfe of Heat in this Work, is re- 
ally neceffary, appears not only from the Experi- 
ments before us , but from all Nature: From our 
Fields and Forefts, our Gardens and our Orchards, 
we fee in Autumn, as the Sun’s Power grows gradu- 
ally lefs and lefs, fo its effects on Plants is remitred, 
and their Vegetation flackens by little and little. 

Its Failure is firft difcernible in Trees ; thefe are 
taifed higheft above the Earth, and require a more 
intenfe Heat to elevate the Water charged with its 


Nonurifhment, to the Tops and Extremities of them: 


fo that for want of frefh Support and Nutrimentr, 
they fhed their Leaves, unlefs fecured by a very 
firm and hardy Conftirution indeed, as our Ever- 
greens are ; next the Shrubs part with theirs, and 
then the Herbs and lower Tribes ; the Heat being 
at length not fufficient to fupply even thefe, tho’ fo 
near the Earth, the Fund of their Nourithment. As 
the Heat returns the {ucceeding Spring, they all re- 
cruit again, and are furnifhed with freth Supplies 
and Verdure; But firft thofe which are loweft and 
neareft the Barth, Herbs, and they that require 
a leffer Degree of Heat to raife the Water with its 
Earthy Charge, into them. Then the Shrubs and 
higher Vegetables in their Turns; and laftly, the 
Trees. As the Heat encreafes, it grows too power- 
ful, and hurries the Matter with too great Rapi- 
dity thro’ finer, and more tender Plants. Thefe 
therefore go off and decay ; and others that are 
more hardy and vigorous, and require a greater 
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degree of Heat, fucceed in their Order. By which 
Mechanifm, provident Nattre furnithes us with a 
very various ‘and differing Entertainment ; and 
what is beft fuited to each Seafon, all the Year 
round. 

As the Heat of the feveral Seafons affords us a 
different Face of Things, fo the feveral diftanc 
Climates fhew different Scenes of Nature, and 
Productions of the Earth. 

The hotter Countries, yield ordinarily thelargeft 


-}andtalleft Trees, and thofe too ina much greater 


Variety than the colder ever do.’ Even thofe 
Plants which are common to both, attainto amuch 
greater Bulk in the Southern, than inthe Northern 
Climes ; nay, there are fome Regkonsfo Bleak and 
Chill, that they raife no Vegetables at all, to any 
confiderable Size. This we learn from Greenland, 
from Ireland, and other Places of like cold Site and 
Condition, In thefe no Tree ever appears, and the 
very Shrubs they afford, are few, little, and low. 
Again, In the warmer Climates, and {uch as do 
furnith forth Trees, and the latger Vegetables, if 
there happen a Remiflion, or Diminution of the 
ufual Heat, their Productions will be impeded or 
diminifhed in Proportion. 


Our late colder Summers have given us Proof — 


enough of this. For tho’ the Heat we have had, 
was {ufficient to raife the Vegetative Matter into the 
lower Plants, into our Corns, our Wheat, Barley, 
Peafe, and the like ; and we have had Plenty of 
Strawberries, Rasberries, Currants, Goofeberries, 
and the Fruitsof fuch other Vegetables, as are low 
and near the Barth: Yea, and a moderate ftore of 
Cherries, Mulberries, Plumbs, Filberts, and fome 
others that grow at a fomewhat greater height ; 
yet our Apples, our Pears, Walnuts, and the Pro- 
ductions of the taller Trees have been fewer, and 
thofe not fo kindly, fo throughly ripend, and 
brought tothat Perfection they were in the former 
more benign and warm Seafons. The Dwarf- 
apple and Pear-trees have {ucceeded better ; and in- 
deed in Trees of the fame kind, thofe that keep 
clofeft to the Earth, always produce the moft and 
beft Fruit. For which reafon it is that the Gardiners 
check and reftrain the Growth of their better Fruit- 


Trees, ‘and prevent their running up too great a 
* 


Height: Now, even the lower Fruits and Greens 
have had fome fhare in the common Calamity, and 
fallen fhort both in Number and Goodnefs of what 
the hotter and kinder Seafons were wont to fhew us. 

As to our Grapes, Abricots, Peaches, Nectarins, 
and Figs, being tran{planted hither out of hotter 
Climes, ’tis the lefs wonder we have of late had 
fo general a Failure of them. 

Nor is it rhe Sun, or the ordinary Emiffion of 
the Subterranean Heat only, that promotes Vege~ 
tation ; but any other indifferently, according to 
its Power and Degree. 

This we are taught by our-Stoves, Hot-beds, 
and the like. All Hear is of like kind ; and where- 
ever is the fame Caufe, there will be conftantly 
the fame Effect. 

There’s a Procedure in every part of Nature, that 
is perfect Regularly, and Geometrical, if we can 
but find it our; and the farther our Searches carry 
us, the more fhall we have Occafion to admire 
this, and the better *twill compenfate our Induftry. 

VEHICLE, in the General, is that which carries 
or bears any thingalong ; asthe Serum, or watery 
Humour, they fay is ae Vehicle which ferves to 
convey the Blood Particles, and'to difperfe “ae 
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all over the Body; And in Pharmacy, that Liquid 
in which any Powder, or fuch like Medigine, is 
taken, they call a proper Vehicle for it. 
VEJOURS, are {uch as are fent by the Courtto 
rake View of any Place in Queftion, for the bet- 
rer Decifion of the Right. Ic fignifies alfo {uch as 
are fent to view thole that Effoin themfelves de ma- 
Jo Lei, whether they be in Truth (0 fick as they 
cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. This 
Word is alfo ufed for thofe that are appointed to 
view an Offence, as a Man murdered, Ge. See 


View. 

VEIN, isa Veffel inan Animal Body, made to 
receive and bring the Blood back again from the 
Arreries. 

The Veins confit of four Tunicks, a Nervous, 
a Glandulous, a Mulcular, anda Membranaceous 
The Branches of the Vena Cava, abeve the 
Fugular Veins, which go to- 

they which go towards the 
Arms, are called Axillary ; that about the Heart 
Coronary; in the Lungs Pulmonary ; in the Liver 
Hepatick, ot Liver Vein 3 in the Diaphragma, 
Phrenica; in the Thighs Crural ; in the Reins 
Emulgents ; and fo from its various Ramification, 
it is varioufly denominated. Blanchard. 

VENA Cava: See Cava Vena. 

VENA Porte, is a notable Vein, fo called from 
the two Eminences, called by Hippocrates auaat, 
between which it enters the Liver. The 

VENA Porte, as it enters into the Liver, is ins 
vefted with another Coat, which fome call Vagina 
Porte, its Sheath, others Capfula or involucrum, its 
Cafe, or Cover, and Capfula communis, becaufe the 
Porus bilarius is involved in it as wellasthe Porta. 


This outer i 


one. 
Heart, are called 


wards the Head ; 


Coat it has immediately from the 
Membrane that cloaths the Liver ; that is, it is 
continued from it, though it be of a clear other 
Subftance, namely more denfe and carnous ; it is 
invefted with it in all its Ramifications, and fo 
having a double Coat, is in that refpect an Artery ; 
as alfo in that it brings Blood to its Liver for its 
Nourithment, as well as for other Ufes; and 
laftly, into the Cap/ula, it has an obfcure Pulfation 
(according to Dr. Gliffon.) 

When it is enter’d about half an Inch into the 
Liver, it is carried partly to the Right Hand, parc- 
ly to the Left, and fo is thap’d into a Sinus as it 
were,and thence is divided into five large Branches, 
four whereof are diffus'd all over the hollow 
Side of the Liver, bur the fifth alcends ftreight to 
its upper Side, where it difperfes ir felf. The faid 
Sinus is more con{picuous in an Embryo, becaufe 
the great Influx of nutritious Juice by the Umbi- 
lical Veins enlarge ic much. Some make it a fort 
of a Heart, obferving it in an obfcurer kind of Sy- 
frole and Diaftole, whereby the Motion of the Blood 
inthe Branches of the Porta within the Liver, is 
promoted in like manner, as it isin the Arteria 

nlmonaris,and Aorta by the Right and Left Ven- 
tricles of the Heart, Without which Pulfation, 
they think the Blood would hardly pafs out of the 
larger Branches of the Porta into the narrower,and 
fo on into the Roots of the Cava. 

In an Embryo very obfervable is the Tubulus, or 
Canalis Venofus, which'paffes directly out of this 
Sinus, into the Cava, almoft oppofite to the Mouth 
of the Umbelical Vein that opens into the Sinus. 

This Canals, or Pipe, is of the fame Subftance 
and Tinéture with a Vein, and enters into the Ca= 
va jutt as it penetrates the Diaphragma ; and there 
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alfo two other great Branches out of the Liver are 
inferred into the Cava ; and in the fame Place this 
Pipe is alfo knit ro the fufpenfory Ligament, as ic 
is called, and after the Child: is born, grows it 
felf into a Ligament, being in a manner oppofite 
to the Umbilical Ligament. 

Its Ufe in the Fetus, is forthe freer and readier 
Motion of the Blood and Chyle out of the Um- 
bilical Vein into the Cava, feeing the Current is 
hardly ftrong enough to pervade the Parenchyma® 
of the Liver; nor indeed is there any Reafon why 
the faid Liquors fhould pafs there-through, feeing 
there is either little or no Bile therein ; or how- 
ever, they are nor yet in a Condition to have the 
fame feparated from them. Bur to return to the 
Divifions of the Porta. 

The Ancients taught, that they were only {pread 
in the Gnous or hollow Pare of the Liver ; but 
Dre. Gliffon, in his Accurate Anatomy of it affirms 
the Porta to be difperfed very equally in all its 
Parts, upper as well as lower. 

And whereas it has been a conftant Dottrine, 
That the Branches of the Porta open by Anafiomo- 
fes, into thofe of the Cava ; the fame learned Au- 
thor, and many others fince him, have obferved, 
Thar there are no fuch dnaftomofes at all, but that 
the Blood doth ouze through the glandulous Paren- 
chyma of the Liver, out of the Capillary Veins of 
the Porta, into thofe of the Czva, He that would 
be fullier informed hereof, may confult bis moft 
accurate Book de Hepate: But we will now pafs 
to the Branches of the Porta, when it isgone out 
of the Liver. 

This Trunk having paft a little from the Liver, 
before it be fevered into Branches, puts forth two 
Twigs, out of its upper and fore-part, which are 
inferted into the Cy/tis fellea, or Gall-Bladder, (and 
are from thence called Cy/tice gemelle) about the 
Neck of it, and {pread by enumerable Twigs 
through its external Coat. ‘ 

A third Twig alfo arifes fingle from it, which is 
larger than either of the former, and is inferted in= 
to the Bottom of the right fide of the Stomach, 
from whence it afcends by its hinder fide up to the 
Pylorus, which gives it the Name of Pylorica 5 itis 
otherwife called, Gaftrica dextray | 

Having fent forth thefe three Twigs, the Trunk 
paffeth down, and bending a little towards the 
left fide, itis parted intotwo remarkable Branches; 
whereof the upper is called Sinster, or the 
Left, and is the leffer ; the lower Dexter or the 
Right, which is the larger. The Left is beftowed 
upon the Stomach, the Omentum, a Part of the 
Colon, and the Spleen ; the Right is {pread through 
the Guts and Mefentery ; the Left is called, Vena 
Splenica ; but the Right, Vena Mefenterica. 

The Vena Splenica, runs acrofs the Body towards 
the left fide, being {uftained by the hinder Leaf of 
the Cawl, and hath two Branches iffuing out of it, 
before it comes to the Spleen, wiz. the Superior and 
the Inferior. ‘ . ht 

The Superior is called Gaftrica, ot Ventricularn, 
becaufeit is beftowed upon the Sromach ; it afcends 
obliquely towards the left part of the Stomach, in- 
to the back fide whereof it is inferted, and divides 
it felf into three Sprigs, of which the two outmoft 
are {pent on the Body of the Stomach, but the 
middle a(cends on its back-fide up to its upper, of 
left Orifice, which it encompafles like a Garland, 
and is called Coronaria. From the Inferior Branch 
two Twigs {pring ; the one is {mall, and fends 

Twigs 
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called Epiplois, or Omentalis dextra. The other is 
fpent upon the fame Leaf of the Omentum, wich 
that part of the Colon which it ties to the Back, 
and ts called, Epipolis, or Omentalis poftica. 

When the Ramus Splenicus hath juft approached: 
tothe Spleen, it fends out two other Twigs, the 
upper and lower. The Upper is called, Vas breve 
venofum, and is implanted into the left Part of the 
Bottom of the Stomach. It is fometimes fingle, in 
which cafe it is properly called, Vas breve in the 
fingular Number; but more often there are two, 
three, or more of them: and then thefe Vefleis, be 
they one or more, do fometimes fpring from the 
Ramus Splenicus, ‘after it has entred the Spleen. 

This Vas breve, was a Veffel much renowned 
by the Ancients, who believe it carried an acid 
Juice from the Spleen to the Stomach, to ftir up 
Appetite, and to help the Fermentation of the Meat 
in it ; burir is certain both by Ligature (whereby 
ic filleth toward the Stomach, and emptieth roward 
the Spleen) and alfo by the general Nature of Veins, 
whole {maller Branches and Twigs ftill receive the 
fuperfluous Arterial Blood, from the part whereinto 
they are inferted,and conduct itby the larger Chan- 
nels coward the heart:I fay,it iscertain from hence, 
that this fame Vas breve catries nothing to the Sto- 
mach, but only brings from thence, into the Ramus 
Splenicus, the Remains of the Arterial Blood. 

From the /ower two Twigs iffue. 

The firft is called, Gaftroepiplon finiftra; this is 
beftowed upon the left Part of the Bottom of the 
Stomach, and the Fore-leaf of the Omentum, chief- 
ly on its feft Rare. 

The fecond f{pringeth moft commonly indeed from 
the Ramus Splenicus, but fometimes from the left 
Mefenterick Vein ; and running along the Ince/?i- 
num Rettum, is inferted into the Anus, by many 
Twigs. This is called, Hemorrboidaliés interna, as 
that which {pringeth from the Vena Cava, is called, 
Hemorrhoidals extern. 

Now followeth theVena Mefenterica,or the'right 
Branch of the Vena Porte. Before it be divided into 
Branches, it fendeth forth two Twigs. 

The firft is called, Gaftroepiplon dextra ; this is 
beftowed upon the right Part of the Bottom of the 
Stomach, and the right Side of the upper Leaf 
of the Cawl. 

The fecond is called, Inteftinals, or Duodena: 

* Tt is inferted intothe Middle of the Duodenum,and 
the Beginning of the Fejunum, and runneth length- 
ways of them; whence fome Capillary Twigs go 
to the Pancreas, and the upper Part of the Omen- 
tum. 

After thefe Twigs are paft from it, it enters by 
one Trunk into the Mefentery, where prefently it 
is divided into two Branches, to wit, Mefenterica 
dextra, and finifira. 

Mefenterica dextra (placed on the right Side) is 
double, and fendeth a great Number of Branches 
to the Fejunum, Ilium, Cecum, and the right part 
of the Colon, which a(cendeth up by the right 
Kidney and runs under the Liver, 

It hath fourteen remarkable, though namelefs 
Branches ; and thefe are ‘afterwards divided into 
innumerable {mall Twigs. Thefe are thofe Veins 
that are called the Meferaicks, whofe Branches are 
fupported by the Glandules of the Mefentery, but 
enter not intothem,; for the Glands open into the 
Vene Latee. 


Twigs to the right Side of the inner Leaf of the 
Omentum, and to the Colon annexed to it. This is 
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a acds TLD vienO STIG IGE cHAdaa ev car's hattae UDA area meaERLE opdite paffeth thro’ the Middle of 
the Mefentery, to that Part of the Colon which de- 
fcendeth from the left Part of the Stomach, and 
to the Inteftinum Retum, 

The! Ule of the Porta, before the Circulation 
of the Blood, and the Vene Laétee were found 
out, was taughe to be for the carrying of Nou- 
rifhment to the Inteftines and other Parts contain- 
ed in the Abdomen, and alfo to bring back from 
the Guts the purer Part of the Chyle to the Liver 
to make Blood of, and a thicker fculent Part of 
it to the Spleen, to be excocted by it into an acid 
Juice, and then carried ro the Stomach by the Vas 
breve venofum, for the exciting of Hunger. 

As for this laft Opinion, it appears by Ligature, 
That the Vas breve carries its Contents from the 
Stomach to the Ramus Splenicus, and it is nothing 
but the Blood remaining from the Nutrition of the 
Stomach, (thar was brought thither by the Arte- 
ries) which is now a conveying back to the Liver, 
and fo to the Heart again in its Circulation. 

And as for the Me/feraicks carrying Nourifhment 
to the Guts, or bringing back Chyle, thofe Errors 
have been fofficiently laid open before now. But 
their true Ufe is only to bring back to the Liver 
from the Guts, Caw], and other Entrails,that Blood 
which remains after their Nutrition, and which 
was catried to them by their refpective Arteries. 

VENZ LaGee, the Laéteal Veins, are {fo called, 
from the white Colour of the Chyle they carry. 
Thefe were not difcovered as {uch 'till about the 
Year 1622. When Gafpar Afellius found them out 
in diffecting a live Dog fed well. Since whom, 
many others have made mote accurate Difcoveries 
of them. They are flender pellucid Veffels, having 
but a fingle Coat, and are difperfed in great Num= 
bers thro’ the Mefentery, and appointed for carry 
ing the Chyle. Their Rife is from the innermoft 
Membrane of the Jnteftines, where their Mouths 
are hid under a kind of {pongy Cruft, or Mucus, 


thro’ which, by the Preffion of the Guts the Chyle 


is ftrained, ‘and received by the Mouths of thofe 
Veffels. From whence they proceed the neareft 
or readieft way to {uch Glandules of the Mefentery 
as are neareft them ; but in their Paflage many 
{maller ones uniting to another,do commonly grow 
into one large Trunk, and this a pretty way be- 
fore they infinuate themf{elves into the Glands they 
are marching to. But then at their Entrance into 
the Gland, and fometimes alittle before, this Trunk 
feparates again into new Branches more -and fmaller 
than the other. And hitherto they bear the Name 
of Radicales, or Vene Lattee primi generis, After 
this, out of the Gland there {pring again new Ca- 
pillary ones, which by and by meeting together, 
make one Trunk again, as before, which keeping 
its Courfe towards the Centre of the Mefentery, 


enters as many Glands as lie in its way, being di~ _ 


vided into new Branches juft before its Entrance 
into each Gland, as before: But whilft all the 


Trunk bend one way, they allo meeting with one ~ 


another, do in Procefs feveral of them grow into 
one ; and at length all the Trunks arrive ar the 
great or middle Gland of the Mefentery (callid im- 
properly Pancreas) which moft of them enter into, 
but fome of them pafs over its Surface, and by and 
by they allempry themfelves into the great or com- 
mon Receptacle of the Chyle that lies behind the 
faid Gland ; thofe that were inferted into it rifing 
out of it in like manner, as they did before out 
of the leffer Glands. As they run from one Gland 
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to another, they are called fecundi gener, or of the 
{econd Kind ; and from their having pafs’d all the 
Glands to their opening into the common Recep- 
tacle, €3c. they are called sereis generis, or of the 
third Kind. - 

VENE Lymphatice, the Lymphatick Veins, te- 
ceive the Lympha from the conglobated Glandules, 
and difcharge themfelves either into the Sanguina- 
ry Veins, or into the Receptacle of the Chile. 

VENZ Preputii,are Veins arifing from the Ca: 
pillary Extremities of che Artery of the Penis called 
Pudenda, thefe uniting into larger Branches, pals 
into thofe Veins which arife from the Corpora Ca- 
vernof{a Penis, and paffing under the common Inte- 
guments, do empty themfelves into the upper Vein 
of that continued from the Saphena Vein of the 
Foot. Cowper's My/t. Reformata in Append. 

VENZ. Seffio, is the {ame with Phlebotomy, ot 
Blood-letting. ; 

VENDITIONI exponas, is a Writ Judicial, di- 
rected to the Under-Sheriff, commanding him to 
{ell Goods which he hath formerly by Command- 
ment taken into his Hands, for the {atisfying a 
Judgment given in the King’s Court. 

VENIRE facias, is a Writ Judicial directed to 
the Under-Sheriff, and goeth out of the Record, 
and lies where two Parties plead and come to Iftue; 
for then the Party, Plaintiff, or Defendant, fhall 
have this Writ dire@ed to the Sheriff to caufe 
Twelve Men of the fame Country to fay the Truth 
upon the Iffie raken. And if this Inqueft come 
not at the Day of the Writ return’d, then fhall go 
a Habeas Corpora, and after a Diftrefs, until they 
come. And itis alfo a Procefs upon an Audita 


Querela, or upon an Indiétment in the King’s- 
Bench, or Venire facias ad computandum, againft 


Tenant, by Elegit. 

VENIRE facéas tot Matronas: See Ventre infpi- 
ciendo. 

VENT, in Gunnery, fignifies the Difference be- 
tween the Diameter of a Bullet, andthe Diameter 


of the Bore of the Piece ; and itought to be z> of 


the Diameter of the Bore: See Ordnance. 

VENTER Infimus : See Hypogaftrium. 

VENTERS, according to the Definition of A- 
natomifts, are the three principal Cavities, or hol- 
low Parts of Animal Bodies, vz. thofe of the 
Belly, Chef? and Head; or the Abdomen, the Tho- 
vax, and the Caput. 

VENTOSE, a Cupping-Glafs: See Cucurbicula. 
The Ingenious Mr. Hawksbee hath now found a 
way of applying Cupping-glaffes without Fire, by 
means of a {mall Air-pump,which do mighty well, 
and put the Patient to no Pain or Fright. 
_ VENTRE Infpiciendo, isa Writ for the Search 

of a Woman that faith fhe is with Child, and 
thereby with-holdeth Land from him that is next 
Heir at Law. 

VENTRES : See Cavitates. ’ 

VENTRICLE, the Stomach, is a Membranous 
Bowel in the Abdomen, under the Diaphragma, be- 
twixt the Liver and the Spleen, confifting of four 
"Tunicks ; a Nervous, Fibrous, Glandulous, and 
Membranous one-: Ir hath two Orifices, one on 
the Right Hand, called Pylorus and Funitor,where- 
at the Meat is fent out into the Guts: Another on 
the Left Hand, at which the Meat enters. Its Of- 
fice is to concoct or ferment the Meat: It is alfo 
called Stomachus and Aqualiculus, 

VENTRICULI cerebri, the Ventricles of the 
Brain, are four ; the Ufe of them is to receive the 
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Serous Humours, and to bring them by the Pe/vis 
into the Pituitary Glandule , ot into the ProcefJus 
Mamillares, by the Os Cribriforme to the Noftrils: 
They are nothing but Complications of the Brain, 
which happen there as it wete by Accident. Blan- 


chard. 

VENTRICULI Cordis, the Ventricles of the 
Heart, are two: The firft, or Right Ventrricle, 
receives the Blood from the Vena Cava, and fends 
it to the Lungs ; the Left Ventricle receives the 
Blood from the Lungs, and fends it through the 
whole Body by the dorta, or great Artery, and 
its Branches: In the Syffole, or Contraction of the 
Ventricles, the Blood is fent out: In the Diaftole, 
or Dilatation, it is let into the Heart. 

VENUE, or Venew; or Vifne,are Terms ufed in 
Law, fignifying the Place next to that where any 
thing that comes to be tried happen’d to be done = 
And therefore for the better Difcovery ofthe Truth 
of the Matter in Fact upon every Trial, fome of the 
Jury muft be of the fame Hundred, or fometimes of 
the {ame Parifh, or Neighbourhood, in which che 
thing is fappofed to be done, who by Intendmene 
may have the beft Knowledge of the Matter. 

VENUS. The time of the Periodical Revo- 
lution of this Planet round the Sun, is224 Days 
and 2 of a Day, or 7 of our Months. 

According to Mr. Caffini, the greateft Diftance of 
Venus from the Earth is 38415, the mean Diftance 
22000, and the leaft Diftance 5585 Semidiame- 
ters of the Earth. 

And the Diameter of Venu is equal to 7 Semi- 


diameters of the Earth ; therefore the Globe of 
Venus muft be near 43 times greater than that of 
the Earth. But Dr. Gregory faith, That to an Eye 
placed in Venus, the Sun’s Diameter would appear 


once and + as big again as it doth to us, and there- 


fore his Disk will be more than double of what it 


And the Light and Heat in this 


appears to us: 
Gravity towards the Sun, will be 


Planet, and its 


in the fame Proportion in refpect of ours. 


The Length of the Day in Venus, is but 23 Hours. 

The Eye here would behold 4 Planets above it, 
viz. our Earth, Mars, Fupiter and Saturn ; and 
one below it, which is Mercury : And when our 
Earth is in Oppofition to the Sun, it will appear then 
(in the Night) to thine with a full Orb, and be 
very bright. The Moon will appear always to ac- 
company the Earth; and never to be feen from her 
above 2a Degree. Mercury will never appear to 
be above 38 Degrees diftant from the Sun. 

Kepler faith, The Inclination of the Orbit of 
Venus, is 3 Degrees and 22 Minutes. 

Odober 24 1666, Caffini obferved feveral Spots 
in the Body of this Planet, by whofe Motion he 
judged (tho’ he was not certain) That fhe moved 
either by a Circulation, or a kind of Libration 
round her Axis, in about 23 Hours: 

‘A. D. 1672, and 1686, The fame Aftronomer, 
with a Telefcope of 34 Foot, believes he faw a 
Satellite moving round this Planer. and diftant 
from it about 3 of Venws’s Diameter! It had the 
{ame Phafis with Venus, but was without any well 
defined Form, and its Diameter {carce exceeded 7 
of that of Venus. 

Dr. Gregory thinks ix more than probable, that 
this was a Satellite ; and fuppofes the Reafon why 
it is not ufually feen, to be the Unfitnefs of its Sur- 
face to reflect the Rays of the Sun’s Light; as is 
the cafe of the Spots in the Moon, of which if the 
whole Disk of the Moon were compofed,he thinks 
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the Planer could not be feen in Venus. Aftron. Phy. 
€ Geom. p. 472. 
Herigone, Kepler, and Rhetenfis, or Schyrleus de 


Rbeits, conjecture that Venus moves round her <= 
Axis in about 14 Hours ; as Kircher and Schortus |S; 
pretend to have difcovered, by Obfervation of cer- |. 


tain Spots in her. 


VERB, in Grammar, is a variable Part oft 
Speech, exprefling the Action of the Mind, which | « 


affirms that a Thing is fo,or not fo; And 'tis ei- 
ther Perfonal, which is conjugated or formed thro’ 
all the Three Perfons ; or Imperfonal, which is 
only found in the Third Perfon Singular. 

VERDEGREASE, is the Ruft of Copper ga- 
thered by ftratifying Plates of Copper with the 
Husks of preffed Grapes, and then {craping off the 
Ruft of the Plates contracted by lying in thofe 
Hasks for fome time. But the Painters call Ver- 
degreafe, ot Verdeter, a kind of Magiftery of the 
common Verdegreafe ; which is diffolved in di- 
ftilled Vinegar, and then Cryftaliz’d in a cool 
Place. Yhefe are called Cryftals of Venus, made 
by Vinegar. 

VERDEROR , is a Judicial Officer of the King’s 
Foreft, chofen by the King’s Writ in the full 
County of the fame Shire where the Foreft is ; 
and is fworn to maintain and keep the Affizes of 
the Foreft ; to view, receive and enrol the Attach- 
ments and Prefentments ofall manner of Trefpaffes 
of Vertand Venifon in the Foreft. 

VERDICT, is the Anfwer of a Jury made upon 


any Caufe, Civil or Criminal, committed by the | 


Court to their Examination. And it is either Ge- 


neral, or Special: A General Verdié, is that which }} 
is given or brought into the Court in like general |} 
‘Terms, to the general Iffue, asin Action of Diffefin, |f 


the Defendant pleadeth, No Wrong, no Diffefin ; 
then the Iffue is General, whether the Fact be 
wrong, or not; which being committed to the 
Jury, they, upon Confideration of their Evidence, 
come in, and fay, either for the Plaintiff, Thar it 
is a Wrong and Diffefin; or for the Defendant, 
That it is no Wrong, no Diffefin. A Special Ver- 
diét is, when they fay at large, That fuch a Thing, 
and fach a Thing, they found to be done by the 
Defendant or Tenant, fo declaring the Courfe of 
the Fact, as in their Opinion it is proved ; and as 
to the Law upon the Fact, they pray the Judg- 
ment of the Court, And this Special Verdié, if it 


contain any ample Declaration of the Caufe from | 


the Beginning to the End, is alfo called, 4 VerdiG 
at large. 

VERDOY ; the Term in Heraldry for a Bor- 
dure: of a Coat of Arms, being charged with 
any Kinds or Parts of Flowers, Fruits, Seeds, 
Plants, €Sc. 

VERGE, isthe Compafs of the King’s Court, 
which bounds the Jurifdi¢tion ofthe Lord-Steward 
of the King’s Houfhold, and of the Coroner of the 
King’s Houte; and that feems to have been twelve 
Miles round. 

Verge, is alfo ufed for a Stick or Rod, by which 
One is admitted Tenant, and holding it in his 
Hand, takes the Oath of Fealty to the Lord of the 
Mannor, and for rhat caufe is called Tenant by the 
Verge. Alfo, the Spindle of the Balance of a Watch 
is called the Verge. 

VERMICULARES: See Lumbricales. 

VERMICULATION, is an Infection of Plants 
by Worms. 

VERMIFORMIS Proce/fus, is the Prominence 
the Cerebellum, fo called from its Shape. 


VER 


VERMIVOROUS, are fuch Animals, as feed 


upon Worms, 


_ VERRY or Vairy, in Heraldry, 
1s of two Sorts. If the Colours 
f{ (which isa fort of Chequer- work, 

i of the Shape of little Bells) be 
Argent and Azure, ‘tis enough to 
fay Vairy alone: But if the Co 
lours are any other, they muft be 
named exprefly. They engraye 


it thus. 

VERSED Sine of an Arch, is a Segment of the 
Diameter of a Circle, lying between the Foor of 
the Right Sine, and the lower Extremity of the 
Ark: See more under the Word Trigonometry. 

Thus S T is the Verfed Sine of the Ark RT; 
and AS the Verfed Sine of the Ark AR, which 
is the Supplement of the former. 
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VERT; the Heralds Word for 
a Green Colour; and ‘tis called 
Vert in the Blazon of the Coats of 
all under the Degree of Noble = 
Bur in Coats of Nobles ’tis called 
Emerauld ; and in thofe of King’s 
*tis called Venus. In Engraving ‘tis 
expreffed by Lines drawn athwarr, 
brelonieE at the Sinifter Corner of the Efcutcheon, 
thus. 

VERT, in the Foreft-Law, fignifies every thing 
that grows and bears a green Leaf within the Fo- 
reft, that may cover a Deer. And’tis either Over- 
vert or Netherevert : Over-vert, is the great Woods, 
and in Law- Books are ufually called Hault-Bois: 
Nether-vert is the under Woods, otherwife call’d 
South-Bow. There is alfo a Special-vert ; that is, 
all Trees that grows in the King’s Woods within 
the Foreft ; and thofe that grow there in other 
Mens Woods, if they be fuch Trees as bear Fruit 
to feed the Deer. 

VERTEBRAE ; the Vertebres or Joints of the 
Neck and Back-Bone of any Animal: In a Man 
they account feven in the Neck, 12 in the Back 
or Dorfum, 5in the Loins, and 5 of the Os Sacrum, 

VERTEBRALIS, or Cervicals, is a Pair of 
Mufcles, which extend all the Vertebre of the 
Body. 

VERTEX, is that Point in the Heaven juft 
ove! our Heads, and the fame with Zenith ; which 
ee. 

The Point of any Angle is called alfo its Vertex; 
and that Point of the Curve of a Conick Section, 
where the Axis cuts it, is called alfo the Vertex of 
that Section. k 

VERTEX, in Anatomy, is alfo the Crown of 
the Head, or the middle Part of it, feated between 
the Bounds of the Sinciput and Oceiput. 

VERTEX of a Cone, Pyramid,Conick Section, 
Jc, is the Point of the upper Extremity of the Axis, 
or 


a 
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or the Top of the Figure. So the Vertex of 
Angle, isthe Angular Point ; 
which being oppofite to one 
only in the Angular Point, 
Angles. 

VERTEX of @ Glafs (in Opticks) is the fame 
witb its Pole ; which fee. 

VERTICAL Circles : See Azimuths, 

VERTICAL Line: See Line Vertical. 

VERTICAL oppofite Angles: See Angles. 

VERTICAL Plain in Perfpective: See Plain. 

VERTICAL Point, the fame with Vertex: So 
that in Aftronomy, a Star is faid to be Vertical, 
when it happens to be in that Point which is juft 
over any Place. 

VERTICILLATE Planes, are by the Botanifts 
{aid to be fuch as have their Flowers intermixed 
with {mall Leaves, growing in kinds of Whirls 
about the Joints of the Stalk, as Penny- Royal, 
Hore-hound, &c. See Plants. 


another, do touch 
are called Vertical 


The peculiar Characterifticks of this Genius of 
Plants, Mr. Ray faith, are, Their Leaves growing 
by Pairs, one juft againft another on the Sralk. 
The Flower Monopetalous, but ufually hangiog 
down with a kind of Lip, or turn’d fomeching like 
the Form of an Helmet, four Seeds after each 
Flower, to which the Perianthium of the Flower 
ferves inftead of a Capfula Seminals. ; 


Mr. Ray makes two kinds of thefe Verticillate 
Plants. . 


1. The Fruticofe, or fach whofe Superficies is 
Perennial ; and thefe have either, 


1, A plain Flower, as the Chamedrys vulgaris, 
Thucrium, and the Marum Syriacum. 


2. Such as have a Flower with a Lip, which 
they call a Labiated Flower, or one fomething 
in the Form of a Helmet, which they call Ga- 
leated ; as the Sacria Stechas, HyfJopus, Rofma- 
rinus, Satureia, Marum vulgare, Thymum vul- 
gare, and the Poliam montanum, 


Il. The Verticillate Herbacee, or fuch whofe 
Stalks are not Perennial ; and thefe are the Men- 
the, Verbena, Dittamnus Creticus, Origanum, Ma- 
jorana, Ocimum, Horminum, Galeopfis, Nepeta, Be- 
tonica, Prunella, Stachys, Clinopodium vulgare, La- 
mium, Moluca Hedera terreftris, Galericulata, Cala- 
mintha, Meliffa, Marrubium Commune, Nigrum, 
and Aquaticum, Chamepetys, Scarodonia, Scordium, 
Bugula, Syderits, Cardiaca. 


VERTICITY, the Property of the Loadftone, 
or a Touch’d-Needle to point North and South, or 
towards the Poles of the World ; See Magnes and 
Magnetifm. 

VERTIGO : See Scotomia. 

VERY LORD and Very Tenant, are Terms in 
Law, fignifying thofe that be immediate Lord and 
Tenant one to another. 

VESICA: So the Chymifts call the large Cop- 
per Body Tinned within fide, which is commonly 
nfed in Diftillation of Ardent Spirits, becaufe 'tis 
in Figure fomething like a blown Bladder. This 
is called alfo a Cucurbite, and commonly, a Body: 
See its Figure in Cucurbite. 


VESICA Urinaria, the Bladder, is a Veffel ap- 
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an,pointed to receive the Urine feparated in the 
and thofe Angles | Kidneys, and brought to it by the Ureters. 


Ic is feated in the Hypogaftrium, betwixt the two 
Coats of ‘the Peritonzum, in that Cavity that is 
ormed of the Os Sacrum, Coxe and Pubs, and is 
called Pelos. In Men, it lies upon the Inteftinum 
reflum ; in Women, it adheres to the Neck of the 
Womb, which is placed betwixt the Bladder and 
the ftreight Gut: In both, it is knit before to the 
Offa Pubs. Moreover, it is knit to the Navel by 
the Uracha. 


Its Subftance is made up of three Membranes. 


The firft and ourmoft is borrowed from the Pe- 
vitoneum, Riolanus {ays, This Coat is a Duplica- 
ture of the Peritoncum, within which, the Bladder 
lies hid, {ufpended like a Bottle turned the Mouth . 
downwards. On its outfide, in Man, it is bee 
{mear'd with Fat, but not in Beafts. 


The fecond is thicker, and endowed with car- 
nous Fibres ; yea, Aquapendens, Spigelius, Waleus, 


and Bartholin, will have it to be.a true Mufcle, 
ferving for the Compreffion of the Bladder, to 
{queeze out the Urine ; 


as the Sphincter ferveth 
for ConftriGtion to retain it. 


The third and innermoft, is white and bright, 


of exquifire Senfe, as thofe know too well who 


are troubled with the Stone. 


Within, it is covered with a filippery mucous 
Humour, fuch as the Gall-bladder has on its in- 
fide, and fuchas the Inteftines abound with,which, 
without Doubt, muft be {pued out of fome Glands 
in this inmoft Coat, tho’ they be hardly difcern- 


‘able. This doth defend it from the Acrimony of 


the Urine. 

Its Membranes have all Sorts of Fibres. And 
when thefe Membranes and Fibres are toolong or 
too far extended wich Plenty of Urine, they lofe 
the Power of contracting themfelves, whence there 
iffues a Stoppage of Urine. 

Ic is perforated in three Parts, v72- in tbe Sides, 
where the Ureters are inferred, to let in the Urine; 
and before at its Neck, to let it out. 

1: hath two Parts, to wit, the Bottom, and the 
Neck. 


The Bottom comprehends the upper, Wider and 
more membranous Part of the Bladder, to which 
the Urachus being tied, reaches the Navel, which 
together with the bordering Umbelical Arteries, 
become a ftrong Ligament in the Adult, hindering 
he Bladder to prefs upon its Neck. But as for 
the Arteries, Riolanus in Animadv. ad Bauch, af- 
firms, That they contribute nothing to the Sulpen- 
fion of the Bladder, neither reaching to the avel 
in the Adult, nor touching the Body of “he Blad- 
der of the Urachus, 


The Neck it lower than the Bottom, thicker 
and ftraiter. In Men, ix is longer and narrower, 
and being catried to the Rife of the Pens, opens 
into the Urethra; in Women, It 1s fhorter and 
wider, and is implanted into the upper Side of the 
Vagina of the Womb: In both, it is carnous and 
mufcular, woven of very many Fibres, efpecially 
Tran(verfe or Orbicular, which lie hid within the 
ftreight Fibres that {arround the whole Body of 
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the Bladder, and rhete make the Sphincter, which 
conftringes the Neck of the Bladder fo, as no 
Urine can pals out againft ones Will, unlels when 
it is affected with the Pally, Ulcer or other Mala- 
dy, by which: there fometimes happens an inyo- 
luntary, Piffing. ‘ 


The Bladder is oblong and round, in Shape 
like unto a Pear. : 

Iis Cavity is but one ordinarily, yet fometimes 
it has been found to have amembranous Partition, 
that divides it into two, which yet had a Hole in 
it for the Communication of one Cavicy with the 
other. Such a Partition was obferved inthe Blad- 
der of the Great Cafaubon. 

It hath Arteries and Veins from the Hypogaftrice, 
which are inferted into the Sides of its Neck, 
where they are immediately branched into two, 
whereof one is {pent upon the Neck, andthe other 
on the Bottom. Nerves it hath (according to Dr. 
MVlls) from the loweft Plexus of the Intercoftals 
in the Abdomen, and from the Marrow of the Os 
Sacrum. For che {aid Plexus {ending two Nerves 
into the Pelvs, they have each of them a verrebral 
Nerve joined to them, and fo make two new 
Plexus, from one of which there pafics a Nerve 
that being divided into many Branches, is on each 
Side diftributed into the Bladder, and its Sphinfer 
Mu/fcle. 

The Ufe of the Bladder is to receive the Urine 
from the Ureters; and to conrain it, like a Cham- 
ber-pot, until the Time of Excretion, when it is 
{queezed out of it, by the help partly of its own 
catnous Membrane, and partly of the Mutcles of 
the Abdomen. 

Bartholin quotes {ome Obfervations of Borrichius, 
concerning the Bladder, worthy to be noted, viz, 
“If it be boil'd in Acids, itturns into a Mucilage ; 
“ if it be in Salt Liquors, it is thickned ; ifin Ole- 
“ous, or in the Liquor of the Alkali Salts of Tar- 
“tar, or Herbs burnt to Afhes, it is neither thick- 
“ned, nor turns into a Mucilage, but is burnt, as 
“if ic were laid on burning Coals, and may al- 
“ moft be crumbled to Powder. By which (fays 
“he) it appears, with what great Danger to the 
“ Bladder, Men inject into it, either acid, falt, or 
* oleous Liquor, fer breaking the Stone. 

VESICATORIA, are Medicines which act 
upon, and rarify the Spirits and ferous Particles, 
gather themfelves betwixt the Skin and Cuticula, 
and confequently feparate them, and raife little 
Bladders full of ferous Matter, which are called 
Blifters. 

VESICULA Fells: See Folliculus Fells. 

VESICULE Seminales, the Seed Bladders, are 
little Cells like thofe in a Pomgranate, or fome- 
what refembling a Bunch of Grapes. De Graef 
compares them to the Guts of a little Bird vari- 
oufly contorted, 

They confift of one thin Membrane, through 
which fome {mall Twigs of both Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves run. They are about three Fingers- 
breadth long, and one broad ; bur in fome Places 
broader, and fome narrower, as they run in and 
out. They are rwo (one for each Vas deferens) di- 
vided from one another by a little Interftice 3 and 
they do {everally, by a peculiar Paffage, emit the 
Semen contained in them into the Urethra. 

They are very anfractuons and Winding, and 
(as was faid) confift of many little Cells, that they 
fhould not polir our all the Semen contain’d in them 
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in one A& of Copulation, but might retain it for 
feveral. They have no Communication one with 
another, not even in their very opening into the 
Urethra ; bat the Semen that is brou ght to the Vef- 
cule Seminales on the righe Side, by che right Vas 
deferens, iffues by its proper Paffage into the Ures 
thra, and that which is brought to the left likes 
wife. So that, if by any Accident, the Veficule on 
one Side he burft or cut (as in Cutting for the 
Stone they generally are) yer thofe on the other, 
being entire, may ftill fuffice for Generation. Now 
when the Semen is emitted out of thefe Veficule in 
the Act of Generation, it paffes out the fame way 
it came in, which in this cafe may eafily be, (tho’ 
otherwife it be unufual there fhould be a contrary 
Motion of the fame Veffel) for, as it comes in from 
the Va/a doferentia, it drills along gently, without 
any Force ; but in Coitu, when the Mufcles of the 
Pens, and all the bordering Parts, are much Tue 
mified, it is expreffed or {quirted out of them with 
fome Violence; and paffing along, their Neck, 
(which is a Continuation of the Va/a deferentia) 
ouzes through a Carbuncle (like Quickfilver thro* 
Leather) into the Urethra, or the Duct of the Pe- 
nis, that is common both to the Semen and Urine, 
I fay, it ouzes from the Necks of the Veficule thro’ 
a Carbuncle into the Urethra, for there is one 
placed as a Valve before the Orifice of each of 
them, partly to hinder the coming of the Urine 
into them, partly to hinder the involuntary Effu- 
fion of the Semen. 

Now, though naturally the little Holes through 
which the Semen paffes out of the Necks of the 
Veficule into the Urethra, be almoft imperceptible, 
yet if they be either eroded by the Acrimony of 
the Semen ({uch Acrimony as is contracted by im- 
pure Embraces, or in Claps, as we call them) or 
if of themfelves they be debilitated, and {o become 
more Lax (as fometimes happens) to old or im-= 
potent Men, that meddle too much) then there hap- 
pens .a Gonnorhea or continual Efflux of Semen: 
And fo Vafalius and Spigelius have ob{erved them 
much dilated, in difleCting fuch as have died with 
a Gonnorrhea upon them. 

VESPERTILIONUM ale, are two broad 
membranous Ligaments, on each Side one,where= 
with the bottom ofthe Wombis loofely tied to the 
Bones of the Flank. -Artus likens them to Bats- 
Wings, whence the Name. Blanchard. 

VESPERTINE, in Aftronomy,; when a Planet 
fets after the Sun, it is faid by fome to be Vefper- 
tine. 

VESSELS, in Archite@ture, are certain Orna- 
ments, ufually fet over the Cornices, and fonam’d, 
becaufe they reprefent divers forts of Veffels,which 
were in ufe among the Ancients, 

VESTIBULUM, isa Cavity in the Os Petrofum} 
behind the Feneftra Ovals, it is covered with afine 
Membrane ; in it open the femicircular Pipes of 
the Labyrinth. The upper Turning of the Cochlea, 
and the Auditory Nerve pierce into it alfo. 

VESTIGIA of Tendons are the little Hollows 
in the Shells of Fifhes, which are formed on pur- 
pofe for the faftening or rooting of the Tendons of 
their Mufcles. Thefe are plainly found on all the 
Foifite Shells ; and this is a Demonftration, that 
once they really belonged to Fithes, and are not 
formed Stones, 

VESTURE, in Law, fignifies a Poffeffion or an 
Admittance to a Poffeffion or Seifin. Thus itis alfo 
taken by the Feudifts, with whom Inveftitura figni- 
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fies a Delivery of Poffeffion by a Spear or Staff, | Hundred, performs in looking to the King’s Peace; 


and Veftura Poffeffion ir felf. 

VETERNUS: See Lethargus. 

VERU, a Comet, according to fome Writers, 
refembling a Spit, being nearly the fame kind, as 
the Lonchites, only its Head is rounder, and its 
Train longer and fharper pointed. — 

VETITUM namium. Namium isa Diftrefs, and 
Vetitum forbidden: Thus when the Bailiff of a 
Lord diftrains Beafts or Goods, and the Lord for- 
bids his Bailiff to deliver them when the Sheriff 
comes to replevy them; and to that end, drives 
‘them to Places unknown; or when without any 
Words they are fo eloined, as they cannot be re- 
plevied, divers Lords of Hundreds, and Courts- 
Barons, bave Power to hold Plea De vitito namio: 
See Naam, 

VI €& arms, an Expreffion in a Charge or In- 
diétment, to thew the forcible and violent Com- 
miflion of any Crime. ‘ 

VI Laica amovenda, when the Bifhop of a Dio- 
cefs has certified into’ the Court of Chancery, that 
the Rector or Vicar of any Church within his Ju- 
ridiction, is kept out of his Manfe, or Glebe, or 
Charch, by any Lay-force or intruding Power ; 
then may a Writ be granted to the Sheriff, to re- 

emove all {uch Violence, and fuch Ufurpation ; 
which Writ is therefore called, De vi Laica amo- 
venda. 

VI Latca removenda, is a Writ that lies where 
Debate is between two Parfons or Provifors for a 
Church, and one of them enters into it with a 
great Number of Lay-men, and holds the other 
out Vi €¥ Arms; he that is holden out, fhall have 
this Writ directed tothe Sheriff, That he remove 
the Force. And this Writ is returnable, and fhall 
not be granted, until the Bifhop of the Diocefs, 
where {uch Chureh is, hath certified into the Chan- 
cery, fuch Refifting and Force. 

VIA Laétea: See Milky-way. 

VIBRATION, is the Swing or Motion of a 
Pendulum ; or of a Weight hung by a String on 
aPin : See the Proportions of the Vibrations of 
Pendulums, under Pendulum. 

VIBRISSZ, are the Hairs which grow in the 
Noftrils : They, with the Mucus, which the Glands 
feparate, ftop any Filth from afcending too high up 
into the Noftrils. 

VICARIO deliberando occafione cujufdam Recog- 
nitions, &c. isa Writ that lies for a Spiricual 
Perfon imprifoned, upon Forfeiture of a Recogni- 
zance, without the King’s Writ. 

VICENETUM : See Venue. 

VICIS €8 venellis Mundands, is a Writ that lies 
againft a Mayor or Bailiff of a Town, Ge. for 
the clear keeping of their Streets. ; 

VISCOUNTIEL, in Law, fignifies as much as 
belonging to the Sheriff; as Writs Vifcountiel are 
{uch Writs as are Triable in the County or Sheriff's 
Courts. Vifcountiel, fignifies alfo, certain Farms 
for which the Sheriff pays a Rent to the King, and 
makes what Profit he can of them. 

VIEW, in Law, fignifies the A& of Viewers ; 
for when an Action real or perfonal is brought, 
and the Tenant knows not well what Land it is 
that the Demandant asks, then he may pray the 
View ; which is,;-that he may fee the Land which 
is claimed. 

VIEW of Frank-pledge, is the Office which the 
Sheriff in his County-Court, or the Bailiff in his 


: 


| and feeing that every Man be in fome Pledge. 


VILLAIN, is the fame with Servant or Bond- 
man ; and there were formerly in England two 
forts of thefe Villains :: Villains in grofs; who were 
bound immediately tothe Perfons of their Lords, 


|and to their Heirs; and Villains Regardent to a 


Mawnor ; thefe the Civilians call Glebe Afcriptitios ; 
and ‘they were bound to their Lord as Members 
belonging co fuch a Mannor, of which he was 
Owner. This latter was a pure Villain, of whom 
the Lord took Redemption to marry his Daughter, 
and to make him Free ; and he might pur him out 
of his ands and Tenements at his Will; might 
bear and chaftize him, but not maim him. We 
have now no fuch Slaves as thefe. 
VILLENAGE, fignifies a fervile kind of Te- 
nure, anciently belonging to Lands or Tenements, . 
whereby the Tenant was bound to do all fuch Ser- 
vices as the Lord commanded. Of this Villenage, 
there are feveral forts, but the Slavery of fuch a 


Cuftom is now laid down in favorem libertatsé,tho’ 


the Statute concerning them be unrepealed. | 

VILLI, in Botany, are {mall Hairs like the Grain 
of Plufh or Shag, with which, as with a kind of 
Excrefcence, fome Trees do abound. Of this kind 
is the U/nea Officinarum. 

VINDEMIATRIX, a Fixed Star of the third 
Magnitude, in the Conftellation Virgo, whofe Lon- 
gitude is 185 degr. 23 min. Latimde 16 degr. 
15 min. 

VINUM Hiypocraticum, is a Wine wherein Su- 
gat and Spices have been infufed, and is afterwards 
ftrained through a Bag, which they call Manica 
Hippocrats ; which fee. Blanchard. 

IOL, a kind of Haw(er (in a Ship) made ufe 
of to purchafe in the Cable, when the Main-Cap- 
ftan carinot do it, becaufe the Ground in which 
the Anchor is let fall, is too ftiff, or elfe the Sea 
runs too high, fo that they cannot weigh it; then 
for more help, they take a Hawfer, and opening 
one Strand thereof, they puttherein Nippers, (that 
is, {mall Ropes, with a litcle Truck at one end) 
and with thefe they bind faft this Hawler to the 
Cable, and then they bring it to the Feer-Capjtan, 
and fo heave upon it: And this Viol will purchafe 
far more than the Main-Capftan can. This Viol is 
faftned together with an Eye and a Wale-knot, or 
elfe with two Eyes feized together. 

VIRG&, is a Meteor, reprefenting a Bundle of 
Rods, and made by the Sun’s-beams piercing the 
more lax and open Parts of a watry Cloud. 

VIRGINS Milk, is made by diffolving Saccha- 
rum Saturni in a great deal of Water: Ic will turn 
white as Milk; whence the Name. Ifthe Diffo- 
lution be left to fettle, the white Matter will pre- 
cipitate, and may be ufed as a Magiftery of Sa- 
turn. 

VIRGO, one of the 12 Signs of the Zodiack, 
being the 6th according to Order. 

VIRGULA Divinatoria, is a Hazle Rod thaped 
into two Branches like a Y, which muft be cut at 
the time of fome certain Planetary Afpect, and by 
which (as fome Writers pretend) you may eafily 
find out a Vein of rich Metal or valuable Oar in 
the Earth. 

Mr. Boyle tells us, That fome Authors report the 
Fact: But I judge we may very reafonably {u- 
{pect, if not deny the Truth of the Relation, for all 
this ; for he himfelf owns he could never find any 

- hee thing 
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thing init: And fo faith Kircher, tho’ a Perfon 
otherwife fubject enough to tell ftrange ye oe 
Some ufe, as is {aid above, a forked Roda, hol - 
ing the two Ends in their Hands: Others tie a 
Hazle-Wand to another ftreight Stick, and hold- 
ing it in their Hand, do fo walk over the Hills and 
Places where they expect Metals. But they all 
own the Rod to be very crofs-grain’d, and that it 
will work, asthey call it, in fome Mens Hands only, 
and at {ome certain Times, and not at others, in 
the Hands of the fame Perfons. — : 
VIRIDARIO eligenda, is a Writ that lies for 
the Choice of a Verderor in the F oreft. q 
VIRTUAL Focus, or Point of Divergence in a 
Concave-Glafs, is the Point ¢ in the following Fi- 
gure. 


J 


Let the Concavity of the Clafs be abc, and its 
Axis de: Let fg be a Ray of Light falling on the 
Glafs, parallel to the Axis de; and let d be the 
Center of the Ark abc. This Ray/f g, after it 
hath paffed the Glafs at its Emerfion ar g, will nor 
proceed directly to 4, but be refracted from the 
Perpendicular dg, and will become the Ray g k, 
Draw then directly zg &, fo as that it may crofs the 
Axis ine. The Pointe fo found, Mr. Molyneux 
calls the Virtual Focus,or Point of Divergence. P. 56. 
Dioptr. Nov. 

VIS, or Force; as vi & armis, by Force of 
Arms. And this Vis is fivefold, Vis impulfiva, abla- 
tiva, expulfiva, turbativa, and inquietativa. Vis 
ablativa, is the taking away of moveable Things: 
And hence accrues an Action, Quare vi & armis, 
&c. Vis compulfiva is, when any one is caft our 
of his Poffeffion by Force and Arms. Vis turba- 
tiva, is when any one is difturbed in his Poffeffion, 
as when two ftrive to poffefs the fame Thing. Vis 
inquietativa, is when one Man will not fuffer an- 
other quietly to enjoy his Right, or todo any thing 
in hisown Bounds or Limits. And from all thefe 
fome fort of Action will arife. 

VIS Centrifuga, is the Force by which any Body 
revolving round another, endeavours to fly off from 
the Axis of the Motion, ina Tangent to that Curve. 

The Centrifugal Force is always proportional to 
the Periphery which any Body defcribes in its Mo- 
tion round the Axis of its Motion, by the firft 
Theoiem of Mr. Huguen’s de vi Centrifuga. 

VIS Centripeta, is that by which any Body 
(from what Gaule foever) tends towards any Point 
as to its Center. 

Of this kind is Gravity, by which Bodies tend 
towards the Center of the Earth: And {uch is the 
Magnetical Force by which Iron tends towards the 
Center of the Magnet: And of this kind is that 
Force or Power whatever it be, by which all the 
Planets are continually drawn from a Redtilineal 
Motion, and forced to revolve in Curves. 

The Quantity of this Centripetal Force, is of 
three kinds; Ab/oluta, Acceleratrix, and Motrix, 


VIS 
The <Abfolute Quant:ty of it, is its Meafure, 
greater or lefs, according to the Efficacy of the 
Caufe that produces it ; and which exerts it felf 
on all Bodies in the Regions round about: As the 
Magnetical Vertue in fome Magnets is greater 
than in others, tho’ of the fame Dimenfions. 


Vis Centripete Quantitas Acceleratrix, is its Mea- 
fure proportionable to the Velocity which it pro- 
duces in a given Time. Thus the Power of a 
Loadftone is greater at a les, and leffer at a great- 
er Diftance from the Stone. Gravity is greater 
in Valleys, and lefs on the Tops of high Moun- 
tains, (as is plain from the Experiments of Pendu- 
lums) and is yet lefs at remoter Diftances from the 
Earth: But at equal Diftances,’tis always the fame, 
becaufe all Bodies, heavy or light, great or {mall, 
abftracting from the Refiftance of the Medium, 
are equally accelerated in their Defcent. 


Vu Centripete Quantitas Motrix, is its Meafure 
preportionable tothe Motion which it generates in 
a given time: As the Weight is greater in a great- 
et Body, and lefs ina leffer ; and in the fame 
Body, it is greater near the Earth, and lefs in re= 
mote Regions. This Force is the Gravity or Ten- 
dency towards the Center of the whole Body, and 
is all one with its Weight, being always difcover- 
able by fome equal and contrary Force hindering 
the Defcent of the heavy Body. 


The Vires Centripete, are always as the Squares 
of the Velocities divided by the Radii of the Cir- 
cles defcribed round the Center. 

And alfo reciprocally, as the Squares of the 
Periodical Revolutions divided by the Radii. 

Wherefore if the Perodical Times be equal, 
both the Centripetal Forces and Velocities, will 
be as the Radii; © vice versa. 

If the Squares of the Times of the Perodical 
Revolutions are as the Radii, the Centripetal 
Forces are equal ; and the Velocities in half the 
Ratio of the Radii; €5 vice versa, 

If the Squares of the Periodical Times are as 
the Squares of the Radii, the Centripetal Forces 
are reciprocally as the Radii, and the Velocities 
equal, and wice versa. 

If the Squares of the Times of the Periodical 


Revolutions are as the Cubes of the Radii, or Di- ~ 


Stances from the Center, (which is the Cafe of all 
thefe Planets moving ronnd the Sun, and of the 


Moon’s or Secondary Planets moving round the Pri=- 


mary) then the Centripetal Forces (or Gravity of 
Bodies) are as the Squares of the Radii or Di- 
ftances from the Center, (as we find it to be) and 
the Velocities are in half the Ratio of the Radii, 
and vice versa; See Sir Sfaac Newton's Princip. 
Phli, Mathemat. p. 39. 

If the Centripetal Force of any Body moving 
round another, be as the Diftance; that Body 
moves in an Ellipfis, having its Center in the 
Center of that Force ; or perhaps in a Circle equal 
to that Ellipfis. Idem. 

As to which, Gadileus hath this Theorem, That 
if fuch an Ellipfis, its Foci becoming infinitely di- 
ftant, thould change into a Parabola, the Body 
would move into the Curve of fuch a Parabola ; 
and the Vis Cenzripeta re{pecting now a Center in- 
finitely diftant, would grow Equable. To which 
Sir Ifaac Newton adds, That if a Parabolick Section 
of a Cone, by the Inclination of its Plane ot 

e 


‘perbola, 


Side of the Cone, fhould be turned into an Hy- 
Perimeter ; and its Centripetal Force, 


changed into a Cenerifugal one. 
/ Tf any Body freely revo 


“in the cafe of the Planets round the Sun, its Cen- 


rripetal and Centrifugal Forces muft be equal. 

VIS Impreffa, is an Impulfe, Force, or Action, 
communicated to, and exercifed upon any Body, 
in order to change its prefent State, either of Reft 
or Motion,uniformly forward inaright Line. News. 
Princip. Mat. This Force confitts entirely in Action, 
and after that ceafes, cannot remain in any Body : 
For the Body continues in its new State, whether 
of Motion or Reft, by the vis Inertie only. 

VIS Tnfite Materie, is the bare Power of Re- 
fiftance only, by which every Body, as much as it 
may, endeavours.to continue in that State in which 
it is, either of Reft, or Motion, uniformly for- 
ward in a right Line. This is always proportion- 


the Body would continue to move in its} an Emanation of vifible Species from the Eye ; 
would be|and not thinking the Adtion of the intermediate 


VIS 
5. Epicurus, judicionfly rejecting the Notion of 


Air or Medium {ufficient to account for Vifion 
yg 


lve round a Center, as| rightly concluded, That the Senfe of Vifion was 


produced by a fubftantial material Efflux f, 
Object to the Eye. ue ipsa 


6. Cartez fuppofes Vifion performed by bare 
Motion only, without any material Emanation 
from the Object; but only that the Light (which 
with him alfo is not a Body, but the Motion of 


?|the finer Parts of the Medium) moves the Eye juft 


after the fame manner as the Object is {uppofed to 
have determin’d it ; which Motion is continued 
along the Optick Nerve, up into the Brain,where 
it moves the Conarion, or Glandula Pineals, with 
him the Seat of the Soul; and, by that means 
produces internal Senfation, and enables the Soul 
to judge accordingly. 


able to the Body or Mafs which it is in, and differs | Te Manner of the Vifion with the naked Eye,accord- 


nothing from the Inaéivity of the Matter or Body, 
but only in the manner of Conceiving it: And 
therefore, this Vis Infire, may moft properly be 
gall'd. Vis Inertie. Newt. Princip, Math. 

VIS Motrix, is the Power which produces t 
Motion of any Body from Place to Place : 


ing to Mr, Molyneux bis Explication of it, in 
Diopt. Nov. p. 103. 


Suppole 2 6 c an Object, 7 kJ ¢ m the Globe of 


he | the Eye, furnifhed wich all its Coats and Humours; 
Thus | but here the Cryftalline Humour go / is only ex- 


Gravity is a Vis Motrix downwards, or towards pre(s'd, as being principally concern’d in forming 


the Center of the Earth. 

VISCERA are the Bowels contained in the three 
great Cavities of the Body, asthe Anatomifts call 
them. They are called alfo Exta and Interranea. 

VISIBLE Horizon : See Horizon. 

VISIBLE Place ofa Star: See Apparent Place. 

VISIBLE Species : See Speciales Vifibiles. 

VISION, is a Senfation in the Brain, proceeding 
from a due and variousMotion of the OptickNerve, 
produced in rhe Bottom of the Eye. by the Rays of 
Light coming from any Object ; by which means 
the Soul perceives the iluminared Thing, together 
with its Quantity, Quality, and Modification. 

Whether the Picture of the Object be made on 
the Tuxica Retina, or on the Choroides, there is a 
great Difpute berween Mr. Pecquer and Mr. Ma- 
riotte, in the Philof, Tranf. N° 59, Ge. 

As to the manner how this noble Senfe of See- 
ing is produced, there were many Hypothefes 
among the Ancients. 


1. The Stoicks imagined, That certain vifual Rays 
went from the Brain through the Optick Nerve 
and Eye, and from thence to the Object ;_ and 
there (juft like a Blind Man’s Staff) feel out the 
Figure, Colour, and Dimenfions of the Object. 


2. The Pythagoreans thought, That there went 
fome vifual Species out of the Eye to the Object, 
which were immediately reflected back again 
from thence to the Eye, and fo produced Vifion. 


3, Plato {uppofed, That both from the Eye and 
the Ooject, there came {ubftantial Effluvia, which 
meeting half way,and encountring the Occular Ef- 
fluvia, the latter were beat back again to the Eye, 

-- and there communicated the Impreffion they had 
received from thofe Effluvia which came from the 
Object ; and fo caufed the Senie of Seeing. 


4. Ariftotle affected, That the Colours of all 
Objects did move the tranfparent Medium, as that 
did the Eye, and thereby communicate their 
Images to the Brain, or commune Senforium, 


‘ 


the Image on the Fund of the Eye. 
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1. From each Point of the Object, we may con- 
ceive Rays flowing to the Pupil of the Eye i k;.as 
here from the middle Point 4, there proceed the 
Rays bg, bo, bb; thefe by means of the Coats 
and Hlamours of the Bye, and efpecially by the 
Cryftalline Humour g 4, are refracted and brought 
together on the Retina or Fund of the Eye in the 
Point e, and there the Point > is reprefented. For 
we may conceive the Chryftalline Humour g 4, as 
it were a Convex-glafs, in the Hole of a dark 
Chamber i/mk, and that def is the diftin’ 
Bafe of this Glafs. 


What is here {aid of the Point 4, and its Repre- 
{entation ate, may be underftood of all the other 
Points in the Object, as of 2 and e, and their Re- 
prefentations at f and d, For, according to Sir 
Ifaac Newton's beft Hypothefis of Light, each Ray 
has its innate Colaur, and fo will reprefent it 
where it falls. 


>. Asina dark Chamber that has a Hole fur- 
nithed with a Convex-gla(s, if the Paper that is 
to receive the Image in the diftinct Bafe, be either 
nigher to, or farther from the Gla{s, than its due 
Diftance, the Reprefentation thereon is confufed : 
For then the Radius Pencils do not eactly deter- 
mine with their Appices on the Paper ; but thofe 
from one Point are mix'd and confufed with thofe 
from the adjacent Point: So in the Cafe of Plain 
Vifion, ‘tis requifice that the Pencils fhould exactly 
determine their Appices at def, on the Retzna, or 
elfe Vifion is not diftinc. 


Therefore, Nature has fo contriv’d the Eye, That 
it fhould have a Power of adapting it felf in fome 
meafure to nigh and diftant Objects, for they re- 
quire different Conformation of the Eye, becaufe 
the Rays proceeding from the Luminous Points of 
nigh Objects, do more diverge than thofe from 
more remote Objects : But whether this Variety 
of Conformation confifts in the Cryftallines ap- 
proaching nigher to, or removing farther from the 
Retina; of inthe Cryftallines affuming a different 
Convexity, fometimes greater, fometimes lefs, ac- 
cording as is requifite, 1s left to the Scrutiny of 
others ; and particularly the Curious Anatomitts. 
This only may be faid, That either of thefe Me- 
thods will ferve toexplain the various Phenomena 
of the Eye: And that both thefe may attend each 
other, viz. a lefs Convex-Cryftalline requires an 
Elongation of the Bye, and a more Convex-Cry- 
ftalline requires a fhortning thereof ; asa more flat 
Convex Object-glafs, or of a larger Sphere, re- 
quires a longer Tube; and one protuberant, bul- 
gine. or of a {maller Sphere, requires a fhorter 

ube, 


3. By the former Figure we perceive the Rays 
from each Point of the Object areall confufed to- 
gether on the Pugilin gh, fothat the Bye is placed 
inthe Point of the greateft Confufion: But by 
means of the Humours and Coats thereof, each 
Cone of Rays is feparated, and brought by it felf 
to determine in its proper Point on the Retina, 
there painting diftinctly the Vivid Reprefentation 
of the Object, which Reprefentation is there per- 
ceived by the Senfitive Soul. 


4. Weare likewife to obferve, That the Repre- 
, fentation of the Object 4 bc, onthe Fund of the 


Vil 


WO EE 
Bye fed is inverted : For fo likewife it is on the 
Paper in a dark Room ; there being no other way 
for the Radius Cones to enter the Eye, or the 
dark Chamber, but by their Axis 20, bo, co, 
crofling in the Pole o of the Cryftalline, or 
Glafs. 


But how comes it to pafs, that the Eye recei- 
ving the Reprefentation of a part of an Object on 
that Part of its Fund which is lowermoft, or nigh- 
eft the Center of the Earth, perceives that Part of 
the Object as uppermoft, or fartheft from the Cen- 
ter of the Earth ? In anfwer to this, let us ima- 
gine, that the Eye, in the Point f, receives an Im- 
pulfe or Stroke by the Protrufion forwards of the 
Luminous Axis ao f, from the Point of the Ob- 
jet 2; muft not the vifive Faculty be neceffarily 
directed hereby to confider the Stroke, as coming 
from the Top 4, rather than from the Bottom c, 
and confequently fhould be directed to conclude ¢ 
the Reprefentation of the Top ? 


Therefore we may be fatisfied by fuppofing a 
Man ftanding on his Head: For here, tho’ the 
upper Parts of Objects are painted on the upper, 
Parts of the Eye, yet the Objects are judged ta 
be erect. And from this Pofture of a Man,the Rea= 
fon appears, why we have ufed the Words fartheft 
from, and nigheft to the Center of the Earth, rather 
than apper and lower: For in this Pofture, becaufe 
the upper Parts of the Objects are painted on that 
Part of the Eye nigheft the Earth, (tho’ really the 
upper Part of the Bye) they are judged to be far= 
theft removed from the Earth. x 


What is faid of Ere& and Rever{e. pn ae 
derftood of Sinifter and Dexter. » May be un= 


_ 5. The Image of an Ereét Objet? being repre- 
fented on the Fund of the Eye Inverted, and yet 
the Senfitive Faculty judging the Object Ered, it 
follows, That when the Image of an Ere& Object 
is painted on the Fund of the Eye EreG, the Senfe 
judges thar Object to be Inverted. ‘ 


6. The Magnitude of an Object, is eftimated 
by the Angle the Object fubtends before the Eye. 
Thus, the Length of the Object ac, is eftimated 
by the Angle aoc, fo 4, and this is called the 
Optick Angle. 


_ Whence it follows, that if the Eye were laced 
inftead of the Glafs at d (Fig. 2.) and abc, or 
e f g were Objects, the Eye would perceive them 
of equal Bignefs. sink 
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Refractions of the Eye, rhey are brought together, 
and Point the Image of the Point 4, on the Fund 
of the Eye at e. 

But if the diverging Rays 6 u,b x, (Fig. 1.) % 
that flow from the Point 5, meet the Convex-glafs 
vx,and are thereby made to converge, as 7 1,xk,: 
and (o fall on the Eye, and there paffing through 
the Chryftalline g 4, are made to converge yet 
more, as ie, ke: Here they crofs in the Point ¢, 
before they reach the Retina rt, and confequently 
do point thereon the Image of the Point 6 con- 
fufedly, for ’tis planted on the Space r 5 whereas 
to caufe diftinc Vifion, it thould only be painted 
on a correfpondent Point on the Retina. 

And this is the 
Faule of their Eyes, i th, © salads 
who are called Myopes, Te anu 
Purblind, or Short= 
fighted: For in them 
the Cryftalline is too 
‘ Convex, (as in Fig. 3. 
both the Convex-glafs 
and Cryftalline joyn’d 
together, make too 
great a Convexity) u- 
niting the Rays before 
they arrive at the Re- 
tina. And therefore 
they are help’d by 
Concave-glaffes, which 
take off from the too 
great Convexity of 
their Cryftalline, fome 
part of its Refractive 
Power: Or rather \ 
thefe Concaves make 
the Rays diverge fo, 
that their Cryftalline 
fhall be fufficient only 
to bring them again 
together, fo that they 
be not touched, till 
they arrive at the 
Fund of the Eye. 

Myopes are alfo help- 
ed, by holding the 
Object very near ; for 
then the Rays that fall 
on their Eye from any 
fingle Point, do more 
diverge, than when 
the Eye is farther from 
the Point, and confe- 
quently their too Con- 
vex Cryftalline doth 
but {uffice to bring 
them together on the 
Retina. 
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The Point 0, which is the Vertex of the Optick 
Angle, is varioutly affigned by various Authors ; 
{ome placing it in the Centre of the Bye; others 
in the Vertex of the Cryftalline ; othefs 10 the 
Vertex of the outward Coat or Cerena of the 
Bye ; but’tis a Matter of no great Confequence 
where-ever we place it; for according to the Big- 
ne(s of this Angle 2 oc, the Image on the Fund 


- of the Eye is bigger or lefs. 


8. On the contrary, 
the Eyes of Old Men 
have their Cryftalline 
too flat, (as Fig.4 ) and 

7. We perceive the Rays that flow from the Point | cannot correct the Di- 
b, do proceed to the Eye Diverging, as bg, b0,bb:| vergence of the Rays : 
And if the Object 2 ¢ were infinitely diftant from|5 uw, bk, to make them between the Retina r ¢, but 


the Eye, or fo diftant from the Eye, that the|beyond the Eye at e. Wherefore for their help ‘tis 
‘add the adventitious Convexity of a 


Breadth of the Pupil 7 & were infenfible in Com- | requifite they t 
parifon to this Diftance ; then the Rays bg, bo, bh, Glafs ; that both it and the Cryftalline together, 
would proceed as it were parallel, and fo fall on|may be {ufficient to unite the Rays juft at the Keti- 
the Eye: In both which Cafes, by means of the'na: And from hence it appears, that Spectacles ae 


5 P 


ed 


Old Men, not by magnifying an Objet, bat by 
making its Appearance diltinct ; for Old Men can- 
not read the largeft Print without Spectacles, and 
yet with Spectacles they read the {malleft ; tho 
thefe with Spectacles do not appear fo large, as 
thofe without Spectacles. 


9. What is faid of the 
confufed or diftinct Re- 
prefentarion of a Point 
in the Object, may be 
underftood of the con- 
fufed or diftinct Repre- 
fentation of the whole 
Object ; at leaft, for 
thofe Parts that lie pret- 
ty nigh adjacent co that 
Point that is looked at. 
For here we do not fee 
a Point, in the ftrict 
Senfe of the Mathema- 
ticians, but in a Phyfi- 
cal Senfe, for the {mal- 
left part imaginable ; and 
the whole Object can- 
fitting of fuch Points, 
what is fhewn of one 
Point, may be. under- 
ftood of every Point in 
the Object. 

Diftin& Vifion, is cauf- 
ed, when the Pencils of 
Rays from each Point 
of an Object, do accu- 
rately determine in cor- 
re{pondent Points of the 
Image on the Retina. 

Confufed Vifion, is caul- 
ed when thefe Pencils 
do intermix one with 
another. 

Clear Vifion, is cauled 
by a great Quantity of 
Rays in the fame Pencil 
illuminating the corre- 
fpondent Points of the 
Image ftrongly and vi- 


g 
goroufly. 
Faint Vifion, is when 
a few Rays make up 
te hee one Pencil: And tho’ 
NE 


this may be diftind, yet 


tis dark and obfcure ; at 

| leaft, not fo bright and 

* ftrong, as if more Rays 
concurred, 


VISITATION, is that Office or AGtion that is 
perform’d by a Bithop in every Diocefe once every 
three Years, or by the Arch-deacon once a Year, 
by vifiting the Churches and their Rectors, @ec. 

VISNE : See Venue. , 

VISORIUS : See Optick Nerves. 

VISU Franci plegii, is a Writ to exempt him 
from coming to the View of the Frank Pledge, who 
is not Refident within the Hundred ; for Men are 
bound to this View, by reafon of their Habitation, 
and not of Lands held where they dwell not. 

VISUAL Point in a Perfpective, is a Point in 
the Horizontal Line, wherein all the Ocular 


vurer 


Rays unite ; as if a Man ftood in a long ftrair 
Gallery, wherein looking directly forward, the 
Sides, Floor, and Ceiling at laft feem tobe united, 
and to touch one-another in a Point or common 
Centre. 

VISUAL Rays: See Rays. 

VITAL Faculty, is an Action whereby a Man 
lives, which is performed, whether we defign it of 
no; {uch are the Motion of the Heart, Refpiration 
Nutrition, Ge, It depends chiefly upon the Cere- 
bellum. It is the fame with Natural Faculty, tho’ 
the Ancients diftinguithed them, placing the Na- 
tural in the Liver, and the Vital in the Heart. 
Blanchard. 

VITAL Flame = See Flamma Vitalis. 

VITAL Indication, in the Art of Medicine, is 
fuch an one as requires the reftoring and preferving 
of the natural Scrength of the Body. 

VITALIGO, a fort of Leprofie ; there are three 
kinds of them. ; 

Alphus, where the Colour is White, fomething 
rough, and not continued, like fo many Drops 
here and there; but fometimes it {preads broader, 
and with fome Inrermiffions. 


Melas differs in Colour, becaufe it is Black, and 


like a Shade ; in the reft they agree. 

euce has fomething like Alphus, butit is whiter, 
and defcends deeper, and in it the Hairs are White, 
and like Down: All thefe fpread, but in fome 
quicker, in others flower, 

VITRIFICATION, the turning of any Body 
into Glafs by the Force of Fire : This ( by the Chy- 
mifts) is look’d upon as the Ultimate Action of 
Fire, and Bodies when once they have gain’d the 
Form of a Glafs, do (generally {peaking) continue 
in that Form, and are not capable of putting on 
any other Shape. 

mrt ae Vitrifications (as alfo Calcinations) 
are made by Salts uniting and incorporating wi 
the Metalline Particles. : ea. 

VITRIOL of Copper or Venus, is Blue Chryftals 
made by a Solution of Copper in Sp.ra of Nitre, 
Evaporation, and Chryftallization in a cool Place. 
Thefe are uled as Caufticks, but they will diffolve 
if expos’d to the Air. 

There are other Chryftals of Venus made by 
diftilled Vinegar, and they are what is called Ver= 
degreafe ; which fee. 

VITRIOL of Mars, or Salt of Steel, is made 
by diffolving Steel in fome proper Acid Menf?ruum, 
then Evaporating and Chryftallizing to gain the 
as above in Copper. 

VITRIOL of Silver, or of the Moon: See 
Chryftals of Silver. 

VITRIOLATE Tartar : See Tartar Vitriolare. 

VITRIOUS Humour, or Glafie Humour of the 
Eye, is the third Humour of the Eye, {0 called 
from its Refemblance of the melted Gla(s. ’Tig 
thicker than the Aqueous, but not fo folid as the 
Chryftaline. “Tis round or conyex behind, and 
fomewhat plain before, only hollowed a little 
in the Middle where ic receives the Chryftal= 
line. Ic exceeds both the other Humours in 
Quantity. 

VITRIOUS Twnicle, a thin Film, or Coat, 
which is faid to {eparate the Glaffie Humour from 
the Chry/tailine ; tho’ there are fome who abfolute- 
ly deny, That there is any fach Coat in the Eye, 
ae the Humours are taken out and expofed to 
the Air, 
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VIVA VOCE : See Depofitions. 

VIVIPAROUS Animals, are fuch as bring 
forth their Young living and perfe&t ; by which 
they are diftinguithed from Ovsparous ones, which 
lay Eggs, which after that, are hatched in living 
Creatures. : 

ULNA, or Focile Majus, is the greater Bone 
betwixt the Arm and the Wrift, which is jointed 
upward with the Shoulder by Ginglymus (which 
fee; ) and therefore it has there both Proceffes and 
Cavities; two oblong Praceffes, and as it were 
triangular, and rugged, that the Ligaments may 
knit ir ftrongly. The foremoft and uppermoft is 
lefs, and goes into the Cavity of the Shoulder : 
The backward Procefs is thicker and larger, ends 
in an obrufe Angle, and enters the hinder Cavity 
of the Shoulder ; the Lgtins call it Gibberus: In 
the middle of thefe there’s a great Cavity like a 
Sqmicircle. 

Ic has yet another ‘external lateral Cavity for 
the Head of the Radius, or leffer Bone of the Cu- 
bit ; it is jointed at the lower End with the Wrift, 
both by a Cartilage in the Middle, and by an a- 
cute Procefs, and therefore called Styloides, ( being 
like a fharp-pointed Pen uled in Writing-Tables ) 
whence there arifes a Ligament, which faftens the 
Cubit, and the Foint of the Wrift together. 

UMBELICUS in an Ellipfis, &c. is that Focus 
about which the Motion of any Revolving Body 1s 
made, and which it refpects as its Center: So that 
either Focus may be called by this Name. 

UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, are-by Botanifts 
accounted, fuch as have their Tops branched and 
fpread out like a Ladies Umbrella ; on each little 
Sub-divifion of which, there is a {mall Flower 
growing ; as Fennel, Dill, Parfley, &e. 

This Flower is always Pentapetalous, and is fuc- 
ceeded by two naked Seeds lying joining together, 
which are the true Diftinctions of thefe. Plants 
from others. 

The Umbelliferous are a very large Genus of 
Plants, and by our Accurate Botanift, Mr. Ray, are 
thus diftinguifhed. 


Umbelliferous Plants, are either, 


I. Such as have a compounded Leaf, of a Tri- 
angular and Pinnate Form: And the Seeds of 
thefe are either, 


1. Broad, flat, and plain, like Leaves almoft ; 

asthe Sphondylium, Paftinaca Latifolia, Pa- 
nax Heracleum Tordylium, Orcofelinum, Thyf- 
felinum, Apium Cicure folis, Daucus Alfati- 
cus Carvifolia, Anethum, Pucedanum, Thapfia, 
Ferula, .&c. j 


2. With a Seed more tumid, and lefs compref- 
fed and flat than the former: As the Cachrys, 
Laferpitium, Cicutaria vulgaris, Scandix, Ce- 
refolium, Myrrhi Sativa Angelica, Levifticum, 
Siler Montanum, Bulbocaftunum, Sifarum, Oe- 
nanthe, Sium, Pimpinella Apium, Cicuta, Vif- 
naga, Saxifraga, Crithmum, Feniculum,) Dau- 
cus Vulgaris, Anifum, Caucalci, Cortandrum 
Paftinaca Marina, &c, 


II. Such as have a fimple, or an undivided 
Leafe, or at leaft one, only a little jaggediz As 
the Perfoliata, Buplerum, Afirantia Nigra, Sanicu- 
la, and the Sefeli Aithiopicum, 


uUMB aA 


UMBELICAL Region, is that Parr of the 4b- 
domen lying round about the Navel. 

UMBELICAL Veffels, are the Veins, Arteries, 

&c. that belong to the Navel, or rather are en- 
wrapped in the Navel-ftring. 
_ The Navel-ftring. is membranous, wreathed, 
and unequal, arifing out of the Middle of the 4b- 
domen, (viz. the Navel ) and reaching to the Pla- 
centa Uterina ; "Tis ufually half an Ell in Length, 
and as thick as ones Finger. It was convenient to 
be fo long and lax, that when the Fetus in the 
Womb grows ftrong, it might nor break it by its 
(prawling and tumbling about; and after it is 
born, the Secundine, or <After-birth, might be 
drawn out the better by it. 

The way that it paflés from the Navel to the 
Placenta, is very unconftant ; for fomerimes it 
goes upon the Right-hand to the Neck, which 
having encompaffed, it defcends to the Placenta, 
and fometimes it goes on the Left-hand up to the 


Neck, &c. Sometimes it comes not to the Neck 


at all, but goes firft alittle up towards its Breaft, 
and then turns round its Back, and from thence 
paffes to the Placenta. 

The Veffels contain’d in this String, (and which 
are enwrapped to a common Coat, called Funicu- 
lus, ot Inteftinulum ) are four, one Vein, two Ar- 
teries, and the Urachus. For as for the Nerves 
which Verbeyen {afpects to be contained in it, of 
the Laéeal Veffels which Bidloo thinks he has ob- 
ferved, I thall not reckon them among thefe Vef- 
ee becaufe thefe Authors (peak but faintly of 
them. 

The Vein is larger than the Arteries, and arifes 
from the Liver of the Fwtus, (viz. out of its Fiffare) 
by the Trunk of the Vena Porte (of which it feems 
to be but a Branch) and from thence pafling out 
of the Navel, it runs along the Funiculus to the 
Placenta, into which it is implanted by innumera- 
ble Roots ; but inits Paffage it fends fome little 
Twigs into the Arteries. 

The Ancients, that thought the Feens was nourifh- 
ed by the Morher’s Blood only, taught the fole U/e 
of this Vein to be, to carry Blood from the P/a~ 
centato it: And fince it has been found out, and 
believed that itis nourithed alfo (if not only ) by 
Chyle, or Succus Nutritius, fome have continued 
the fame Office to this Vein, and think that the 
Chyle is brought by Lacteal Veffels arifing out of 
the Placenta, as (they fay ) it was brought thither 
by the Mother’s Lacteals. And indeed if any cer- 
tain Difcovery had been made of thefe fame Lafee, 
we fhould have embraced this Opinion as the * 
moft probable. But we are not to form Hypothefes 
cut of Rational Notions only, but’ much rather 
from what appears to the Eyes of the Diffector.  — 

We do affirm therefore, That the Umbelical 
Vein {eves for conveying tothe Fatus the Nurri- 
tious Juice feparatéd inthe Placenta from the Mo= 
ther's Arteries. How this Separation is made, and 
how ir is firft of all turned into Blood, we fhall 
confider by and by. 

But together with this Juice there returns fo 
much of the Arterial Blood (that comes from the 
Fetus) as is not {pent upon the Nourifhment of the 
Placenta, ot of thé Chorion and Amnios : Which 
Liquors thus mixed, though by the Umbelical _ 
Vein, they are poured into the Sinus of the Porta, 
yet are they not diftributed through the Liver by. 
the ufual Channels thereof only,’ but by the Venal 
Dud, is the greateft Part thereof conveyed in a 

5 Paz rh ie direct 
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“the Lungs lie idle, fuch like Matrer being recei- 
| “ ved into i pes Blood by her Re(pitation, 
is Vei ich is common to all Crea-| “is feparated therefrom by help of the Placenta. 

mS be aa eines in Whelps and Co-|“ and mixt with the Blood of the Fwtus (in the 
nies ‘(and may perhaps in others) two {mall |‘ Umbilical Vein; ) and asin the Lungs of Breath- 
Veins more, that afifing from the fourth involving “ing Perfons, fome Heterogenous Matter is cone 
Membrane peculiar to them, pafs dire@tly from | “tinually feparated from the Blood; fo in the 
the Umbelicus to the Mefentery of the Fetus, as|“‘ Placenta certain Recrements of the Blood are de- 
the other great one does to its Liver ; which may i pofited out of the Umbilical Arteries into the 
ftrengthen the Opinion, That the Chyle, or Suc- |“ Veins of the Mother. t ; = 
cus Nutritins is brought to the Fetus by the Um- And here I fhall tran{cribe a Material ObjeBtion, 
bilical Vein (or Veins.) Thefe Veins Dr. Need-| with the Anfwer to it, out of Diemerbroeck. 
bam calls Omphalo- Mefenterice. . 

In the Funiculus are included alfo two Arteries, 
which are not both of them together fo big as the 
Vein: They {pring out of the inner Iliacal 
Branches of the great Artery: (Dr. Needham judges 
them to be derived immediately from the Extre 
mity of the dorta, before its Divifion) and paffing 

. by the Sides of the Bladder, they rife up ro the 
Navel, out of which they are conducted to the 
Placenta, in the fame common Cover with the 
Vein and Urachus, with which they are twined 
and wreathed not unlike a Rope. I fay, they are 
inferted into the P/acenta, and with the Vein make 
a moft admirable Neck-like Texture. But there 
is one Branch of each of them which is manifeftly 
inferced into the Amnios. Dr. Harvey fays, The 
Vein is confpicuous a pretty while before thefe 
Arteries appear. 

In the Creatures mention’d in the foregoing Pa- 

| tagraph, there are befides thefe Arteries, others an- 
{wering to, and accompanying the Veins called, 
Omphalo-Mefenterice, abevementioned. 

Blood and, Vital Spirit are not carried by them 
from the Mother to the Fetus, as many from Galen 
have taught; buton the contrary, Spirituous 
Blood is driven from the Fetus, by the beating of 
its Heart, to the Placenta and the Membranes for 
their Refection and Nourifhment; from which 
what Blood remains, circulates back again in the 
Umbilical Vein, together with the Succus Nutritius 
afreth inbibed. by its Capillaries difperfed in the 
Placenta. But befides Arterial Blood, there flows 
out of the Navel by rhem, partef the Succus Nu- 
tritius, that was imported by the Umbilical Vein ; 
namely, That of it which is more crafs and cer- 
rene, which by one Circulation through the Heart, 
( of it may be-many) could not be changed: into 
Blood : This,Parc, I fay, flows out by thefe Arte- 
ries, Which by.their Branches that are difperfed 
through the Amnios, difimbogue it by their litcle 
Mouths into.it : For what Ufe-thall be declared 
prefendy.. , 

But. befides, thefe Ufes which are commonly 
afcribed-to thefe; Umbilical Veins and: Arveries by 
Anatomitts, Verbeyen ( with fome Probability) af- 
figns.another.. 

Says-he,,‘‘ Ic is. worth Inquiry, for wha Pure 

ofe the Blood of the Ferns is {ent in-{uch great 
es arti out.of its, Body into the Placenta: See- 

“ing, without doubr, a far lefs Quantivy:ef Blood 

** would, {uffice-for its Nourifhmenc : For-no Part 

“in the whole Body, if you except tlte Lungs andi 


direc Courfe and full Stream into the Czva about 
the Liver, 


Objection, 


How can thefe Veffels, Fern and Arteries) when. 
they have grown from the Belly of the Foetus, to that 
Length as to reach the Membranes, penetrate qnd 
pafs through them to the Placenta ? 


Anfwer. 


This isdone in the fame manner as the Roots 
of Herbs, Shrubs and Trees penetrate into the 
hard Ground, yea, often into thick Plants, Walls 
and Stones, (which Water cannot enter) and root 
theafelves firmly in them. For juft {fo the firft 
tharp-pointed and moft fine ends of the Umbilical 


the Pores of the Membranes (for the Figuration of 
thofe Pores are fitted for their Entrance) and pafs 
through them, and yet rhe Liquors ‘contained in 
thefe Membranes cantiot flow cut by them: And 
when thofe Veffels inhering in the Pores, grow 
more out into Length, by little and little, the faid 
Pores are more and. more widened, (according to 
the Encreafe of the’ Veffels) and are infeparably 
united unto, and grow in them. - 

The fourth Umbilical Veffel, is the Crachus, or 
Urinary Veffel. This is afmall, membranous, round. 


out of which it paffes along within. the. common 
Cover, and opens into the Al/antoides. 

It is more apparently pervious in many of the 
larger Brutes, than itis in Man 3 In whom, fome 
have denied it any Caviry ; but thar it is hollow 
in him, is confirmed by.many Hiftories of Perfons 
adult, who having the ordinary Urinary: Paflage 
along the Penis ftopr, the Paflage in this Veftel has 
been unlocked, and they have made Water by the 
Navel, which could not have been imagined to 
have happen’d, if it had’ been originally a Liga- 
ment without any Mearns. 

' Bartholin, and others have affirmed, That the 
Urachus in Men reaches no further than the Na- 
}vel': Hlow then’comes that Humour into the /- 
lantoides, that has perfectly the fame Tafte with the 
Urine in’ the Bladder? Bur théeit Error {prung 
from hence, That they thought 2 Humane Fetus 
had'no'Allantoi des! and that Hamour that is found 
in it;: they thought had been ‘contained in the Cho- 
rion, » Buc this is in ‘tort refured above,.but more 
“ Liver, has {uch, abundance of. Blood-Veffelsias fatly-and accurately by Dr. Needham, Lib. de for- 
“ the Placenta... This.muft needs, be fora certain |imato Fetu, cap, 3. 

‘common Ufe, which. we judge to beia-kin: toi Asto the Pervioufnefs of the Urachus, I. thal) 
“the Ule of theLungs, in thofe who being born; 
“ enjoy.a freer, Alc.:. Namely, That as-thele do by 
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‘Months old; tite Bladdétof the Embryo is always 
“ the Help of the,Lungs,plentifullydraw in: fron}full of Urine, outof which, if in. che following 
“ the Air a,certain-Matrer highly neceflary for the} Months it fhould not be emptied by the Urachus, 
“feeding the Vital Flame; {0 in the Fetus, where | the Bladder would {oon bart, feeing there is daily 


fome 


Veffels, infinuate themfelves by little and little into 


Pipe, endowed with a very ftrait Cavity arifing, 
from the bottom of the Bladder tip tothe Navel, - 


\add) this further, “That in Abortions of five or fix: 


— ll ee 


into the Allantoides, 

[ts Ule bas been fufficiently declared in the pre- 
ceding Paragraph; as alfo above, when We deli- 
vered the Ule of the AMantoides, which we thall 
not repeat. ’ 

Thefe four Veffels (as has beén faid above) have 
one common Cover, Which alfo keeps each of them 
from touching the other : It is called Inteftinulum 
and Funiculus, (by which it with itsVeffels is fome- 
times underftood. ) It is membranous, round and 
hollow, indifferent thick, confifting of a double 
Coat, (the inner from thé Peritoneum, and the 
outer from the Panniculus carnofus.) Sometimes 
it felf only is wreathed about like a Rope, the 
Veflels included in it running ftreight along its 
Cavity ; and fometimés they ate wreathed toge- 
ther with it. 

Ic hath feveral Knots upon’ it bere and there, 
which Dr. barton thinks to be Papiltz, or little 
Glands through which the Lacteal (or Nutritious 
Juice) diftils out of the Cavity of the Faniculus, 
into the Cavity of the Amnzios. 

I cannot tell whether this be fo, or no ; 
Ule that doting Midwives make of them to 
gueéfs by their Number how many Children more 
the Mothier fhall have, and by their Colour, whe- 
ther'thofe Children fhall be Male ot Female, is 
more ridiculous than fuperftitious: 

- UMBILICK Points, in Mathématicks, are the 
fame with Focus’s ; which fee. 

UMBILIGUS, thé Navel, isa Part in the Cen- 
ter of the Abdomen, to which the Navel-ftring/in 
a Fetus is joined, which is cut off after the Deli- 
very. 


which are prefix’d before the Letret's of the Mem- 
bers of any Power produced from a Binomial, Re- 
fidual, or Multinomial Root. 

Thus in the fourth Power of a+ 2; thar is, 
aaaa+ 4 aaabs 6 aabh + 4 abbb 4- bbbb, the 
Uncia are 4, 6; 4. i y 


The wonderful-Sir I/aac Newton gives’ this Theo- 
rem tor finding the Uncie of any Power arifing 
from a Binomial Root. 


Let the Index of that Power be called m3 then 
will the Uncie arife from. fuch a continual, Mul- 
tiplication as this, viz. ) 

m—O M—l M—2 M—-Z m—4. 
ER ee ee ee ee, 

: Le 2 3 4 

Thus if the Uneie of the Biquad?are, or fourth 

Power wereirequired|;, che Rule is; 
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4—0 4— 1 A? 
1X wees (==4)X > (6) X= (4X = (11) 
I 2 rg va 


Which thews, chat the Uneia are 1545654) re 


UNCORE Prift,, in Law, is a Plea fot the De- 
fendant, being {ued for'a Debt due at a Dayipaft, 


but the | 


UNCIA, in Algebra, fignifie thofe Numbers 


UNI 


to fave the Forfeiture of his Bond, faying, That he 


tendred the Debt at the Time and Place, and thae 
theré wag noné to receive, and that he is ftill 
teady to pay the fame. 

UNDIMIA, the fame with Oedemz, 

UNGUIS, a Nail, is a fimilar, flexible, white, 
and hard Part, which defends the Fingers from ex- 
terhal Injuries, and in fome meafure adorns them. 
The Root of it is joined to a certain Ligamenr, 
and by réafon of the neighbouring Tendon ic be- 
comes ferifible: They {eem to be made of a Col- 
lection of very little Pipes, which adhere extreme= 
ly thick to one anothet, and fhoot owt into length, 
Where they begin, there you find certain nervous 
Fibres like fo many f{mal] Nipples lengthen’d, the 
lengthen’d Patts whereof, are feen as far as the 
Nail: If they be forcibly torn off, they leave di- 
vets Holes, fo thar the Horney Subftance of the 
Nails looks like a Net. Under the Nails there’s 
a pappy fort of Body, which has its Veffels of 
Excretion. 

The Apices, or Tops of the Nails, ate they 
which grow beyond the Flefh ; the Parcs which 
are our, are called the Segmiza, the Paring of the 
Nails ; the Parts under tbe Nails, are the xcuzfa, 
the hidden Parts; the white Semi-lunar Parc next 
the Root, is the Rife of the Nail; the very Begin- 
nings that grow into the Skin, are call’d the Roors 
of the Nail ; the Sides, the Clefts; the white 
Spots, Nubeculé, little Clouds, ec. Blanchard, 
UNGUIS, the fame with Hypopyon ; which 


€. 
UNGUIS Os, is a little thin Bone, which lies 
in the great Angle of the Orbit of thé Eye, it has a 
olé in which the Lachrymal Glands lies. 
UNGULA, is a fort of hooked Inftrument ufed 
by Surgeons, to draw a dead Fetus out of the 
Womb. 
UNIFORM Motions are the fame with equal, 
or rather Equable ones ; Which fee. 
UNIFORM Flowers of Plants, the Botanifts 
call fuch as are all round of the fame Figure ; or 
whofe fore and back Part, and whofe right and 
left Parts are exactly alike; but when they are 
not fo, they call them Difform Flowers. 
UNION, (a Term among Painters) is the mu- 
tual Agreeablenefs and: Sympathy of the Colours 
in a Piece of Painting. 3 
UNION, Dr. Grew makes Union ina PhyGcal 
Senfe, to be one of the three Ways of Mixture : 
and he defines it to bexthé Union of Atoms Ge 
|Particles which touch in a Plain ; asin the Chry- 
ftallization of Salts, and other like Bodies, 
UNION, in Mufick, is oné of the fame Sound 
Whether produced by one fingle Voice, erlGiners 
Voices founding in the fame Tone; fo that an 
Unifon in this Science, may be confidered as an 
Unite in Arithmetick, or as 4 Point in Geometry 
not divifible into any Parts, in regard thar it is the 
firft Term to any Interval. When the Ancients 
divided their Monochord, fo thar the Parts were as 
1 to rt, they called them Un:/ans. 
| UNITS, is the fame with the Figure 1, being 
one’ fingle individual Part of difcréet Quantity. If 
a’ Number’ confift'of 4 ‘or 5 Places, that which’ is 
loutermoft towards the Right-hand, is called the 
'Placé of Unites. 
_ Number in general, is by Euclid defined to be 
Loved dew mrtobms, a Multitude, or Aggregate of 
‘Onites ; and'in this Senfe Unity is not a Number, 
But Unity, ‘ds it may be taken for an Individual 
Unite, 
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Unite, is certainly as much a Number as fo, 2°, 
Too, & 


C. ’ 
UNITY of Poffeffion, in the Civil Law, is|@ 


called, Confolidatio fructus €3 proprietatis, and fig 
nifies Foint Poffeffion of two Rights by feveral 
Titles. 

As for Example : If I take a Leafe of Land 
from one upon a certain Rent, and afterwards | 
buy the Fee-fimple, this is an Unity of Poffeffion, 
by which the Leafe is extinguithed, by reafonthat 
I, which before bad the Occupation only for my 
Rent, am become Lord of the fame, and am to 

ay my Rent to none but my felf. 

UNIVERSAL Equinoéial Dial, is made of two 
Rings of Brafs or Silver, that open and fold toge 
ther, with a Bridge or Axis, anda Slider, and a 
lictle Ring to hang or bold it up by : Ir is divideo 
on one fide of the great Ring into 90 Degrees, and 
fometimes on the other into two Quadrants, or 
180 Degrees, but one is enough : The innermot 
Ring is divided into 24 Hours, fub-divided on 
the Face, and on the outfide of the Ring, into 
every five Minutes. The Axis has the Sun's De- 

_clination on one fide, and the Days of the Month 
and the Sun’s Place on the other. : 

To ufe it for the Hour, the Perpendicular Line 
or Stroke which is on the Slider, which moves on 
the outer Ring, mutt be fet to the Latitude of the 
Place, and the Hole in the Slider on the Bridge 
either to the Sun’s Place in the Ecliptick, the Day 
of the Month, or his Declination ; and then the 
Rings being opened, and fet fquare to one another, 
move the Dial about two and fro, ’till the Sun 
thine through the Hole, and on the inner Edge of 
the innermoft Ring, and there it will thew the 
true Hour, 


UNIVOCAL Terms in Logick, are fuch 
whofe Name and Nature is the fame ; and ‘tis 
ued in Oppofition to Equivocals, whofe Names 
ave the fame, but their Natures very different ; for 
a Thing to be predicated Univocally of any others, 
js to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the 
fame proper Senfe. 

UNLAWFUL Afembly, is the Meeting of 
three or more Perfons together, by Force, to com- 
mit fome unlawful AG, and fo abiding together, 
tho’ not endeavouring the Execution of it, asto 
affaule, or beat any Perfon, to enter. into his 
Houle. or Land, &c. — 

“ UNLIKE Quantities and Signs in d/gebra: See 
like Signs and Quantities. 


UNLIMITED Problem (Inordonné) according 


ro Mr. Ozanam, is fuch a Problem in Mathema-* 


ticks, asis capable of Infinite Solutions.: As.to di- 


vide a Triangle given into two equal Parts, r 
make a Circle pafs through two Points affigned, 


£3 o 
UNQUES Prift, in Law, is a Plea whereby a 
Man profeffeth himfelf a/mays ready to do or per- 


form that which the Defendant requires: As ifa - 


Woman {ues the Tenant for her Dower, and he 
coming in at the Day offers to averr, That he was 
always ready, and ftill is to perform it In this 
Cafe, except the Demandantr fhall averr the con- 
trary, he fhall recover no Damages: When this 
Plea will ferve to avoid Charges, and when nor: 
See Kitchin, fol. 243. 

VOCAL Nerves, the fame with Recurrent ; 
which fee, 

VOID Baftion: See Baftion. 

VOIDED, a Term in Heraldry, when there are 
Lines drawn within, and parallel to the Out-lines 
of any Ordinary : This expreffes an Exemption of 
fomething of the Thing voidable, and makes the 
Field appear tran{parenc thro’ the Charge. 

VOIDER, fo the Heralds call 
one of the Ordinaries, whofe Fi- 
gure is much like that of the 
Fla/que or Flanch, only it does not 
bend or bow in fo much: This 
Armour they fay, is the Re- 
ward of a Gentlewoman that has 
well ferved her, Prince, They 
are always born by Pairs. 

The Field is Tenn, two Voiders, Or. 

VOIR dire, is when ‘tis pray’d upon a Trial ar 
Law, that a Witnefs may be {worn upon Voir dire ; 
the Meaning is, he thall upon his Oath {peak or 
declare the Truth, whether he fhall get or lofe 
by the Matter in Controverfie; and if he be un- 
concern’d, his Teftimony is allowed, otherwife nor. 

VOLATILE Salt of Vegetables is ufually drawn 
into a Retort from the Fruits and Seeds fermented; 
and feems to be only the Effential Salt driven up 
higher, and Volatilized by the Spirits during the 
Fermentation and Diftillation. 

The Volatile Salt of Animals, is drawn much 
the fame way as that of Vegetables. 

VOLATILE Spirit of Sal Armoniack, is made 
either by mixing Quick-lime, or Salt of Tartar, 
with Sal Armoniack, and then pouting a fufficient 
Quantity of Water upon it, the Matter is diftilled 
ina Retort when Quick-lime is ufed, otherwife 
in a Glafs Body, or Cucurbite ; by this means the 
Lime orthe Salt of Tartar doth deftroy the Strength 
of the Acid Sea Salt, that-heid bound and fixr the 
Volatile Salts of Urine and Soot of which Sal Armo- 
niack istmade ; whereby they being at Liberty are 
driven out by the Fire, and diffulved in the Water 
that was poured on the Mixture, and fo compofe 
this Volatile Sale. 

Spirit of Sal Armoniack made with Quick-lime, 
is an excellent Thing to make Precipitations with ; 
deftroying all kinds of Acids almoft, and is ufed 
to precipitate Solutions of Gold. 

If you mix together equal Parts of this Spirit 
made with Tartar, and of Spirit of Wine, a Coa- 
gulum will arife on their being fhaken together ; 
bur not if you ufethe Spirit of Sal Armoniack 
made with Quick-lime. 

If after either of thefe Mixtures to make Spirit. 
of Sak Armoniack bé put into the Body or Retort, 
Spirit of Wine be poured on, and then the Spirit 
drawn off ; this is called Spirit of Sa/ Armoniack 
dulcified. a: 

VOLA- 


: 
é 


SS See 


VOL 

VOLATILE Spirit, is a Volatile Salt diffolved 
in a fuficient Quantity of Phlegm or Water. 

VOLATILES are (by fome made) a Species 
of Animals which fly in the Air, as Birds do. 

VOLATILITY, is the Property of fuch mixt 
Bodies, whofe Corpulcles or Particles, of which 
they are compofed, will rife up by that Degree 
of Hear, as is proper to fublime it. 

_ Mr. Boyle, in his Notes about the Mechanical 
Production of this Quality of Volatility, fappofes, 
or rather proves thefe four Attributes, or Qualifi- 
cations, requifite to denominate a Body Volatile. 


1. That its conftiruent Particles, or Corpufcles, 
be very {mall ; for befides that fach Minute Parts 
are more eafily put into Mozion by the Action of 
Fire and Heat, and confequently are more apt to 
be elevated, than other Parts which are more grofs ; 
thefe can continue their Motion upwards wich lefs 
Refiftance, and with a lefs Tendency, co defcend 
down by their own Gravity. Wherefore, 


2, Tis neceffary that the Corpufcles of Volatile 
Bodies, fhould not only be very {mall, but they 
mutt alfo not be too folid and heavy ; for the great 
Specifick Weight of fuch Bod.es will hinder them 
from rifing. 


3. Tis neceffary alfo, that they be conveniently 
{paped for Motion; for if they be of hooked, 
ranched, or any other irrigular and catching Fi- 
gure, tho’ they may be both very fmall and light, 
yet they will be apt to be entangled one in another, 
or to hang or ftick to other Bodies ; and this pro- 
bably is the Reafon why Water is more eafily ele- 
vated by Heat, and brought to exhale than Oil, 
tho’ it be {pecifically heavier than it, and its likely 
hath its Parts {maller too. 


4.’ Tis neceffary that the Parts do not too clofe- 
ly adhere to one another, fo as on that account to 
be indifpofed for the Separation by the Heat of an 
ordinary Degree of Fire. 


And this Honourable Gentleman largely thews, 
that this Quality of Volatility is producible by iuch 
Mechanical Means as will produce {ome or all of 
the Qualifications above-mentioned. 

VOLITION, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly 
exerting that Dominion ic takes it felf to have 
over any Part of thé Man, by employing it in, or 
with-holding ic from any particular Action. 

VOLSELIA, or Vulfella, is an Inftrument to 
pull up Hairs with by their Roots, the fame with 
Tweezers, ora Chyrurgeon’s little Tongs, which 
are of different Shape according to the Diverfity 
of their Ufe. 

VOLUMU'S, is the firft Word of a Claufe in 
the King’s Writs of Protection and Lerrers-Parents, 

Of Protections, fome are Cum claufula Volumus ; 
and of thefe there are four Kinds, wiz. 


1. Quza Profeéturus, 

2. Quia Moraturus. 

3. Quia indebitatus nobis exifiit. 

5. When any one fent out into the King’s Ser- 
Vice beyond Sea in War, is imprifoned, 


VOLUNT, a Law Term, is when the Tenant 
holds at the Will of the Leflor, or Lord, and that 
is in two ways. 


VOM 


Firft, When I make a Leafe toa Manof Lands. 
to hold at my il, thenI mav put him out when 
I pleafe ; bur if he fow the Ground, and 1 put 
him out, then he fhall have his Corn with Egrets 
and Regrefs, ‘till it be ripe to cut and carry it out 
of the Grotind ; and fuch Tenant at W720. is not 
bound to repair and fuftain the Houle as Tenant 
for Years is: Burif he make wilful Waft, the 
pe thall have againft him an Action of Tye 
pas. 


The other Tenant at Will, of the Lord, is by 
Copy of Court-Roll, according to the Cuftom of 
the Mannor; and fach a Tenant may furrender 
the Land into the Hands of the Lord, according 
to the Cuftom, to the Ule of another for Life, in 
Fee, orin Taile; and then he fhall take the Land 
of the Lord, or his Steward, by Copy, and fhall 
make Fine to the Lord. 


VOLUTA, in ArchiteGure, is that Part of the 
Capitals of the Lonick, Corinthian, and Compofit 
Orders, which is fuppofed to reprefent the Bark 
of Trees twifted, and turned into Spiral Lines ; 
or, as fome fay, the Head-dreffes of Virgins in | 
their long Hair. Voluta’s are different in thefe 
three Orders: Thofe that appear above the Stems 
in the Corinthian Order (according to Vitruvius ) 
are 16 in Number in every Capital, whereas 
there are only 4 in the Ionick Order, and 8 inthe 
Compofit. Bur thefe Voluta’s are more efpecially 
remaikable in the Ionich Capiral, reprefenting a 
kind of Pillow or Cuthion laid between the Abg- 
cus and the Echinus, as if it were to be fear'd left 
the Weight of the Abacus, or of the Entablature 
above it, might break or deface the Echinus ; 
whence the fame Ancient Architect took Occafion 
to call the Voluta, Pulvinus, or Bolfter. 

VOLVULUS: See Ieon and Chordap/us. 

VOMER,, is a Bone fimated in the Middle of 
the lower Part of the Nofe. It has a Cleft in the 
upper Side, in which Cleft it receives the lower 
Edge of the Septum Nafi. In its further End it 
receives a {mall Apophy/e of the Sphenoides, and 
its under Side joins the Os Palazi, 

VOMICA, isa Fault io the Lungs, from Hete- 
rogeneous Blood, which lodged perhaps in one of 
the little Bladders, or Cells there, occafions neither 
a Fever nor a Cough; but afterward, when it is 
encreafed, it oppreffes the neighbouring Sangnife- 
rous Veffels, and impregnates the Blood as it paffes 
along with its Effluviums ; whereupon there {uc- 
ceeds a {mall Fever, accompanied with Inquietude 
and Leannefs ; at laft when it is full grown and 
concocted into Matter, it makes a Neft as it were 
and lodges there. Blanchard. é 

VORTEX, according to the Cartefian Philofo- 
phy, isa Syftem of Particles of Matter moving 
round like a Whirl-pool, and having no void In- 
terftices, or Wacuities berween the Particles, 
This Vortex thus moving round, will occafion 
any Bodies that {wim. in the Syftem, to move 
round as that doth, and thar {wifter or flower, 
according as they are farther off, or nearer to the 
Centre. 

By fuch Vortices as thefe, they endeavour to 
folve the Motion of rhe Heavenly Bodies round the 
Sun in the Centre of the Vortex. Buc the Excel« 
lent Sir Ifaac Newton had demonftrated, That the 

Planets cannot be carried round their Centre by 
the Motion of any Corporeal Vortex : Becaufe if 
they 


URA USE 
they were, theVortices themfelves mutt be carried [the d/antoides of the Fetus : "Tig more pervious in 
round after the fame manner as Aftronomers have { fome of the larger Brutes than in Men, in whom 
difcovered that the Planets perform their Revo- | {ome have denied it to be hollow ; but thar feems 
lutions ; which is fo, that theit Periodical Times | contradicted by the Inftances we have had of Mens 
are always in a Se/quialteral Ratio of their Di-| making Water by the Navel, when the Paffage of 
ftances from their Centres ; of that the Squares of the Penis hath been quite ftopped. Bartholin and 
the Times of their Periodical Revolutions are as the | fome others fay, That the Uracus in Men reaches 
Cubes of their middle Diftances from their Centres. \no farther than the Navel: But how then comes 

But he proves, That the Periodical Times of | that Humour into the Allantoides, which has per- 
the Parts of the Vortex will always be only as the) fectly the fame Tafte with the Urine in the Blad- 
Squares of their Diftances from the Centre of their | der ? The Miftake feems to arife from that wrong 
Motion. | Notion, That a Humane Fetus hath no Allantois, 

Befides, the Planets, according to the true Co- | which hath been by Needbam and others fufficient- 
pernican Hypothe/is, being carried about the Sun in | ly refuted. ; 
Ellipes, and having the Sun in the Umbilicus of| The Ufe of the Urachus is to convey the Urine 
each Figure, by Lines drawn from themfelves to the }from the Bladder of the Fetus into the Allantoides, 
Sun, do always defcribe Areas proportional to the | which is placed between the Chorion and the Am- 
Times of their Revolutions, which he fhews, the | mon. 

Parts of no Vortex can do: See Scol. Prop. ult.| URETER, isa Fiftulous Membranaceous Vef- 
Lib, 2. Princip. Hfel, which proceeds from both Reins, and opens 

Again, as the Ingenious Mr. Keil obferves in his | between the Membranes of the Bladder, by which 
Examination of Dr, Burnet's Theory: If the Earth | the Urine paffes from the Reins to the Bladder 5 
were carried ina Vortex, it would move fatter, in | Celfus calls it the White Vein. 
the Proportion of 3 to 2, when it is in Virgo, than | URETHRA, or Fiftula, isthe Urinary Paffa- 
when it is in Pifces, which all Experience proves’ ges, whereby the Urine is difcharged: Ic ferves 
to be falfe: See a large Refuration of all the Car- + in Males alfo for the Ejection of the Semen. The 
tefian Dottrine of the Vortices in Dr. Gregory's | Seminal little Bladders empty themfelves into it 
Aftronom. Phy. & Geometr. Lib. 1, Seét. 10. by 2 Holes at the beginning of it, when there is 

VOUCHER, is a. Term in Law, fignifying | occafion ; which Bladders or Veffels are {urrounded 
when the Tenant calls another into the Court, that | with Glandulous Proftates, perforated with feve- 
is Bound to him to Warranty: And ‘tis either to | ral Holes, to which there is a lictle piece of Fleth 
defend the Right againft the Demandant, or to | affixed. Blanchard. , 
yield him other Lands, Jc. in Value, and extend| Mr. Comper obferves, That the Urethra hath a 
to Lands or Tenements, of Freehold or Inheri- | Corpus Cavernofum, like to that of the Penzs, which 
tance : And it feems in fome meafure to agree to | you will find de(cribed under the Words Corpora 
the Contract in the Civil Law, whereby the Ven-| Cavernofa ; but this of the Urethra, differs much 
dee bindeth the Vendor, fometimes in the fimple | in Figure from them : The fuperior Part of this 
Value of the Things bought, fometime in the dou-| Corpus Cavernofum lying between the two Crira of 
ble, to Warrant the fecure enjoying the Thing | the former, he calls Bulbus, from its Figure ; it is 
bought ; yet there is this Difference between the | covered with the Mufculus Accelerator Urine ; it 
Civil, and the Common Law, that the Civil Law | poffeffeth all the lower Part of the Urethra,extend= 
binds every Man to warrant the Security of that] ing its felf in the Perineum ; it hath moreover, a 
which be felleth, which the Common Law doth not, | Septum Intermedium (tho’ not taken Notice of by 
except it be {pecially covenanted. Anatomifts) ‘dividing the right Side of the Bulbus 

The Procels whereby the Vouchee is called, is a from the left, which defcending to the End of the 
Summoneas ad Warrantifandum : And if the Sheriff| Bulbous Part, is there obliterated. 
returo upon that Writ, that the Party hath nothing} The Ule of this Septum is (as Mr. Cowper thinks) 
whereby he may be {ummoned, then goes out] to direct the Refluent Blood to the exporting Ducts, 
another Writ called, Sequentur fub [uo periculo its two Veins chat carry the Blood back. 

A Recovery with a Jingle Voucher, is, when} As this Corpus Cavernofum defcends on the infe- 
there is but ome Voucher: And with a double| rior Part of the Urethra, itis Jeffened ; but when 
Voucher, is, when the Veuchee voucheth over, and | it approaches.the Extremities of the two other Cor- 
{o a treble Voucher. pora Cavernofa it again dilates it {elf and covers 

There is al(o a Foreign Voucher, when the Te-|them, compofing thar Body which they call the 
nant being impleaded in a particular Juri{diction | Glans or Balanus. 
of that Court, which might more aptly be called] URINOUS Sales, are that Tribe of Volatile 
aVoucher of a Foreign, ; 

Voucher Ggnifies allo a Leiger-Book, or Book of 
Accompt, wherein are entred the Acquittances or 
Warrants for the Accomptant’s Difcharge. 

VOY DANCE, is a Want of an Incumbent upon 
a Benefice, and this double, either im Law, as 
when a Man hath more Benefices incompatible ; 
or in Deed, as when the Incumbent is dead, or 
actually deprived. 

UPRIGHT South Dyals : See Prime Verticals. 

URACHUS, is one of the Umbilical Veffels, 
being a {mall Membranous round Pipe, witha 
very firait Cavity arifing from the bottom of the 
Bladder up to the Navel, out of which it pafles 
along with the common Cover, and opens into 


are contrary to Acids: And Mr. Boyle fays, They 
are diftinguifthable from Lixiviat Salts, by this 
Teft, That they will turn a Solution of Sublimate 
into a Whire Colour, whereas Lixiviate Salts urn 
it into a Yellow one. 

URSA Major, a Northern Conftellation, confi- 
fting of 27 Stars, and is otherwile called Charles's 
Wain, and the Great Bear. 

USAGE : See Prefcription: 7 

USE, in Law, properly fignifies the Profits or 
Benefits of Lands or Tenements : For every Deed 
confifts of 2 principal Parts; namely, The Premifes, 
and the Confequents. 


The 


Salts drawn from Animal, or other Subftances that 


UTR 


The Premifes, is the former Part thereof, being 
all that which precedeth the Habendum, or Limi- 
tation of the Eftate. which are the Perfons con- 
trating, and the Thing contracted. 

The Confequent is that which follows the Pre- 
mifes, and that is the Habendum, in which are 
rwo Limitations: The one of the Eftate or Pro- 
perty, which the Patty Paffive fhall receive by the 
Deed: The other of the U/e ; which isto exprefs 
in the {aid Habendum, to or for what Use and Be- 
nefit he fhall have the fame Eftate, and of the Li- 
mitation of fuch Ufes mawy Precedents are fer 
down in Law Books. 

USER de Afion, a Term in Law, fignifying 
the purfuing or bringing an A@ion, which in 
what Place and Country it ought to be; See Bro. 
tit. Liew and Country, Fol. 64. 

USUCAPTION, in Law, fignifies the enjoy- 
ing a Thing by continuance of Time, or receiving 
the Profirs, long Poffedion or Prefcription. 

USURY, is the Gain of any rhing above the 
Principal, or thar which was lent ; exact only in 
Confideration of the Loan, whether it be Money, 
Corn, Apparel, Wares, or fuch like. 

UTERUS, the Womb, an Organical Part, 
wherein Generation and Conception are made, 
being feated in the Hypogaftrium. 

UTLAGATIO Jiri. 

UTLAGATO capiendo quando utlagatur in uno 
comitatu 5 poftea fugts in alium, is a Writ, the 
Nature whereof is fufficiently expreft by the 
Name. 

UTLARY, or Uslawry, is a Punifhment for 
fach as being called into Law, and lawfully fought, 
do contemptuoufly refufe to appear after an Origi- 
nal Writ, with a nihil babet, three Writs of Capias, 
Alias €3 Pluries, returned by the Sheriff non eft 
inventus, and an Exigent with a Proclamation, 
thereupon awarded. And Braéton fays, he muft 
be called at five Counties, a Month between every 
County ; and if he appear not within that Time, he 
fhall be pronounced out of the King’s Protection, 
and deprived of the Benefit of theLaw: The Ef- 
fect of this is divers ; for if he be Outlawed at the 
Suit of another in a civil Caufe, he hall forfeit all 
his Goods and Chattels to the King. If upon Fe- 
lony, then he fhall forfeit all his Lands and Tene- 
ments which he hath in Fee, or for Life, and his 
Goods and Chatrels. A Minor nor Woman can- 
not be Outlawed : For where a Man is faid to be 
Outlawed, a Woman is termed Waived. 


UIRUM: See Afife. 


UVU 

UTTER-BARRISTERS, are fuch, who for 
their long Study, and great Induftry beftow’d 
upon the Knowledge of the Common Law, are 
called from their Contemplation to Practice, and 
in the Face of the World, to take upon them the 
Protection and Defence of Clients; the Time 
before any ought to be called to the Bar, was for- 
merly eight Years, but now reduced to feven ; 
and the Exercifes done by him (if he were not 
called, Ex gratia) was Twelve Grand Moats 
performed in the Inns of Chancery, in the Time 
of the Grand Readings, and Twenty four Petry 
Moats, at the Inns of Chancery, in the Term- 
times, before the Readers of the refpective ‘Inns 
of Chancery. 

A Barrifter newly called, is to attend the fix 
next long Vacations, the Exercifes of the Houfe, 
viz. in Lent and Summer, and is therefore for 
thofe three Years called, a Vacation-Barrifter. 

And they are alfo called, Uster- Barrifters, 7. e. 
Pleaders without the Bar, to diftinguifh them from 
Benchers, or thofe that have been Readers, who 
are fometimes admitted to plead within the Bar, 
as the King’s, Queen’s, or Prince’s Council are. 

UVA, the fame with Cion ; which fee. 

UVEA Membrana five Tunica, is the Fore-part of 
the Choroides ; being almoft altogether continuous 
on the Infide to the Tunica Sclerotis; it is perfora- 
ted in the Fore-part, and leaves a Space for the Ap- 
ple of the Eye, which may be contracted or dila- 
ted: Its exterior Surface is of various Colours 
whence it is called Iris, and in this is the Diffe- 
rence of Mens Eyes as to Colour; as Black, Grey, 
&c. The Infide of this Uveous Tunick is cover'd 
with a Black Lining, that the Cavity of the Eye 
may be the darker. 

UVIGENA, or UVIGERA, the fame with 
Cion. 

VULGAR Fraétions: See Fra&ions. 

VULTUR Volans : See Aquila. 

UVULA, isa double Production of the Inter- 
nal Membrane of the Mouth; its Subftance is 
very lax, and it has a Number of {mall Glands as 
in the Palate: It is fomewhat long and of a Co- 
nick Figure: It hangs from the Roof of the 
Mouth near the Paffage which comes from the 
Nofe, above the Seat of the Larynx between the 
Tonfils : Ic is moved by 2 Pair of Mufcles, called 
Pterigoftaphilinus Externus © Internus: Its Ule 
is to hinder Drink, €c. from falling down into 
the A/pera Arteria. 


WAD 


WAK 


W ADHOOK, among the Gunners, is a Rod 

or great Wyre of Iron, turn’d ina Serpen- 
tine manner ; and in its End, is put upon a 
Handle or Staff, to draw out Wads or Okum, 
that the Piece may be unloaded. 

WAFT : To wafta Ship, is to convey her fafe, 
as Menof War do by Merchants Ships. But to 
make a Waft, isto hang out fome Coat, Sea-gown, 
or the like, in the main Shrowds of the Ship, asa 
Sign for Mento come on Board, &c, And often 
{uch a Waft, is a Sign a Ship is in great Danger 
by a Leak, €3c. and therefore wants Help from 
the Shore, or from fome other Ship. 

WAGONER: See Charles Wayn. 

WAIFE, or Weyfe, is, when a Thief having 
felonioufly ftolen Goods, and being nearly follow- 
ed with Huy and Cry, or elfe overcharged with the 
Burdenor Trouble of the Goods ; for his own Eafe, 
and more f{peedy Flight, flies away and leaves 
the Goods behind him ; then the King’s Officer, 
or the Bailiff of the Lord of the Mannor, (within 
whole Jurifdiction they be left) who by Prefcrip- 
tion or Grant from the King, hath the Franchife of 
Waife, may feize the Goods fo wav'd to his Lord’s 
Ube, except the Owner come with freth Suit afcer 
the Felon, and fue an Appeal within a Year and a 
Day, or give Evidence againft him at his Arraign- 
ment, €c. In which Cafes, the firft Owner fhall 
have Reftitution of his Goods {fo ftolen and waived. 
Waifes alfo fignifie Things loft, and Eftrays,which 
muft by the Lord of the Franchife where they 
are found, be caufed to be Cried and Publithed in 
Markets and Churches near about, elfe the Year 
and Day does not run to the Prejudice of the 
Lofer. 

WAIVE, is a Woman that is Outlaw’d ; and 
fhe is called Waive, as forfaken of the Law, and 
not an Outlaw, as a Manis; for Women are not 
Sworn in Leets to the King, for to the Law, as 
Men are, who therefore are within the Law; 
whereas Women are nor, and for that Caufe they 
cannot be Outlawed, fince they never were with- 
in it. 

_ WAKE of a Ship, is the fmooth Water thar 
runs froma Ship’s Stern, when fhe is under Sail. 
This is alfo called her Wake ; and by it a good 
Guefs may be made of the Speed fhe makes. And 
particularly, they judge from this Wake, whether 
a Ship go as fhe looks, (as they expect it) i.e. 
whether fhe makes her Way right as her Head 
lies, as the doth, when her Wake is right a-Stern : 
But if this #ake be a Point or two to Leeward, 
they judge that the flides and falls to the Leeward 
of her Courfe. 

They fay alfo, when a Ship fays a Weather of 
Wake ; that-is,.when in her Staying, the is fo 
quick, that fhe don’t fall to Leeward upon a Tack, 
but that when fhe is tack’d, her Wake is to Lee- 
ward ; then ‘tis a Sign that fhe feels her Helm very 
well, and is nimble of Steerage. 

Alfo, when one Ship giving Chafe to another, is 
got as far into the Wind as the, and fails directly 
after her, they fay, She is got into ber Wake. 

WALE, or Wail; a Term at Sea for thofe out-. 
moft Timbers in Ship’s Side, on which Men fer 


yet it hath this Advantage, That a Ship’ 
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their Feet when they tlamber up a Ship’s Side. 
Thefe aré'reckoned from the Water, and called 
her 1ft, 2d, or 3d Wale or Bend. 

WALE-Knot, is a round Knot or Knob made 
with three Strands of a Rope, fo that it cannor 
flip, by which (ina Ship) the Tacks, Top-{ail Sheers, 
and Stoppers are made faft: As alfo, fome other 
Ropes. 

WALE-Reared; fo the Seamen call a Ship,when 
after fhe comes to her Bearing, fhe is not narrow in 
her upper Work, nor hou/ed in, as their Word is, 
but is built ftreight up. Which Way of Building, 
tho’ it don’t look well, nor is, as they fay, Ship- 


is thereby more Roomy withio-board ; thatis, the 
is larger within, and alfo becomes thereby a 
Holfom Ship in the Sea, efpecially if her Bearing be 
well laid out. 

WALT;; a Ship is Walt, when fhe hath nor 
her due Ballaft, 7.e. not enough to enable her to 
bear her Sails. 

WALVIARIA Mulieris, a Term in Law, figni- 
fying as much as Uslagatio Viri, or the Outlaw- 
ing of a Man: See Velagation. * 

WAPP, is that Rope in a Ship wherewith the 
Shrowds are fet taught with Wale-knots ; one End 
is made faft to the Shrowds, and to the other are 
brought the Laniards. 

WARD, is a Word that has divers Significa- 
tions ; asa Ward in London, is a Portion of the 
City committed to the fpecial Charge of one of 
the Aldermen of the City. Alfo, a Foreft is di+ 
vided into Wards. Anda Prifonis called a Ward. 
As alfo, the Heir of the King’s Tenant, that held 
by Knight’s Service, or in Capite, was called a 
Ward during his Nonage. But this laft is taken 
away by the Stat. 12. Car. 2. cap: 24. 

WARDEN, being the fame with Guardian, 
but is commonly ufed for him that hath the Cu- 
ara and Charge of any Perfon or Thing, by 

ffice. 

WARNING- Wheel, in a Clock, is the Third 
or Fourth Wheel, (according to its Diftance from 
the Firft Wheel. ) 

WARP; to warp a Ship, is to hale her upbya 
Hawfer, or any other Rope, ({ufficient for that 
purpofe) with an Anchor bent to it. It’s ufed 
when a Wind is wanting to carry her into, or out 
of a Harbour ; and this is termed Warping ; and 
the Hawier, or any Rope fufficient, and ufed to 
hale her up, is called a Warp. 

WARRANT of Attorney, -is that whereby a 
Man appoints another to do fomething in his 
Name, and warranreth his Action. It feems to 
differ from a Letter of Attorney, which paffeth 
ufually under the Hand and Seat of him that 
makes it before any creditable Witneffes; where- 
asa Warrant of Attorney, in Perfonal, Mixt, and 
{ome Real Actions, is put in of courfe by the Ar- 
tornies, for the Plaintiffs or Demandants, Tenants 
or Defendants. But a Warrant of Attorney to {uf= 
fera Common Recovery by the Tenant or Vouchee, 
is acknowledged before {uch Perfons, as a Come 
miffion for the doing thereof directs. 


WAR- 
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WARRANTIA Charte, is a Writ that lies for 


him, who being infeoff’d in Lands or Tenements 
with a Claufe of Warranty, and is-impleaded in 
an Affize, or Writ of Entry, wherein he cannot 
Vouch or Call to Warranty : For in this Cafe his 
Remedy isto take out this Writ againft the Feotter 
or his Heirs. 

WARRANTIA Die, is a Writ lying in Cafe 
where a Man having a Day aflign’d Perfonally to 
appear in Court to any Action wherein he is Sued, 
isin the mean Time, by Commandment, em- 
ploy’d in the King’s Service, fo that he cannot 
come at the Day affign’d ; this Writ is directed 
to the Juftices, to the Ead that they may neither 
take, nor record him in Default for that Day. 

WARRANTY, is a Promife or, Covenant by 
Deed made by the Bargainer, for himfelf and his 
Heirs, to warrant or {ecure the Bargainee and his 
Heirs, againft all Men, for the enjoying any thing 
agreed on between them, and this Warranty paffetb 
from the Seller to the Buyer, from the Feoffer 
to the Feoffee, from him chat releafeth, to him 
that is releafed from an Action real, and fuch like. 
Warranty, is either real or perfonal : Real, when it 
is annexed to Lands or Tenements granted for 
Life, €c. And this is either in Deed, or in Law : 
Perfonal, which either refpects the Property of the 
Thing fold, or the Quality of it. Real Warranty, 
in refpec& of the Eftate, is either Lineal, Collate- 
ral, ot commencing by Diffeifin of which Little- 
ton gives an Account in the laft Chapter of his 

Tenure. 

WASTE Boards, are Boards fometimes fet upon 
the Sides of a Boat, to keep the Sea from breaking 
into her. ‘ 

WASTE-Cloths, are Cloths hung up on the up- 
permoft Work of a Ship's Hull, to thadow the 
Men from an Enemy in the Fight ; and therefore 
by fome they are called Fights. ’ 

WASTE-Trees, are thofe Timbers of a Ship 
which hie in the Wafte.’ 

WASTE of a Ship, is that Part of her between 
the two Mafts, i. e. between the Main-maft and 
the Fore-majt. ; 

WASTE, in Law, hath divers Significations. 

Firft, Ic isa Spoil, made either in Houfes, Woods, 
Lands, &c. by the Tenant for Life, or Years to 
the Prejudice of the Heir, or of him in Reverfion 
or Remainder ; whereupon the Writ of Wafte is 
broughr for the Recovery of the Thing wafted, 
and treble Damages. 

Wafte of the Foreft, is moft properly where a 
Man cuts down his own Woods within the Foreft, 
without Licence of the King, or Lord-Chief-Ju- 
{tice in Eyre. 

Secondly, Wajte is taken for thofe Lands, which 
are not in any Man’s Occupation, but lie common; 
which feem to be fo called, becaufe the Lord can- 
not make fuch Profit of them, as of his other 


Lands, by reafon of that Ufe which others have of 


it, in paffling to and fro: Upon this none may 
build, cut down Trees, dig, €Jc. without the 
Lord’s Licence. 

WATCH, at Sea, fignifies the Space of 4 Hours, 
becau(e half the Company or Crew warch and do 
Daty intbeir Turns, folong ata Time, Alla Ship’s 
Company is divided into two Parts, the Larboard 
and the Starboard Watch. The Majter of the Ship 
Commands the latter, and the Chief Mate the for- 
mer. Sometimes, when a Ship is in Harbour, 
they watch but a Quarter-watch, as they call it ; 


WeA ah 
that is, but a quarter of the Company watch at a 
Time; becaufe chey have then but little to do, or 
look afrer. 


WATCH. Gla/s, being four'Hours, is ufed at 
Sea, to (hift or change their Watches. There are — 


|alfo Half-watches, Houreglaffes, Minute, and half 


Minute-glaffes ; by which laft, they count the 
Knots when they leave the Log, in order to find 
the Ship's Way. H 

WATCH-work, is the internal Parts of any 
Movement or Watch, which is defigned to fhew 
the Hour, or any other Divifion of Time without 
Striking ; for whatever is contrived to prodace 
that Effect, is called Clock-work ; and that Part of, 
the Movement is called the Striking-part. 


The general Rules for the Calculation of -Watch- 
work, are reducible to thefe Heads. 


1.’ Tis certain that the fame Motion may be per- 
form’d either with one Wheel and one Pinion, or 
by many Wheels and many Pinions, provided that 
the Number of Turns of all thofe Wheels bear the 
Proportion to all thofe Pinions, which that one 
Wheel bears ro its Pinion ; or ( which is the fame 
thing ) that the Number produced by multiplying 
all the Wheels together, be to the Number pro- 
duced by multiplying all the Pinions together, as 
that one Wheel is to that one Pinion. 

Thus, fuppofe you had Ufe for a Wheel of 1440 
Teeth, with a Pinion of 28 Leaves, you may 
make it into three Wheels and Pinions, v7. 
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For if the three Wheels 36, 8 and 5, be multipy’d 
together, “twill give 1440 for the Wheels, and if 
the 3 Pinions 4, 7 and 1, be alfo multiplied to- 
gether, you'll have 28 for the Pinions. 

It matters not in what Order the Wheels and 
Pinions are fet, or which Pinion runs in which 
Wheel ; only for Contrivance fake, the biggeft 
Numbers are commonly. fet to drive the reft. 


2. Two Wheels and Pinions of different Num- 
bers may perform the fame Motion, Asa Wheel 
of 36 drives a Pinion of 4, all one as a Wheel of 
45 drives a Pinion of 5; or a Wheel of 90 drives 
a Pinion of r0.. The Turns of each are 9. 


3. If in breaking your Train into Parcels, any 
of your Quotients fhould not pleafe you ; or if 
you would alter any other two Numbers which 
are to be multiplied together, you may vary them 
by this Rule. Divide your two Numbers by 
any two other Numbers which will meafure 
them ; then multiply the Quotients’ by the alter~ 
nate Divifors ; the Product of thefe two laft 
Numbers found, thall be equal to the Product of 
the two Numbers firft given. ‘ 

Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 
thefe by any two Numbers that will evenly mea- 
fure them ; as 36 by 4, it gives 9; and 8 by 1, 
it gives8 ; now (bythe Rule) 9 times 1 is 9, and 
8 times 4 is 32: (See the Operation.) 


5Q2 9 8 
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32x 9 


So that for 36 x 8, you have 32 x 9, which is 
equal to it, and eachequal to 288. 

And if you Divide 36 by 6, and 8 by 2, then 
Multiply, as before is faid, you'll have 24 X 12 = 
36x 8 = 288. 


4. If ic happens that you have a Wheel and 
Pinion fall ouc with crofs Numbers, too big to be 
cut in Wheels, and yet not to be altered by the 
former Rules ; then in feeking for your Pinion of | 
Report, you may find our two Numbers of the; 
fame, or a near Proportion, by this Rule, w/z. As | 
either of thetwo given Numbers Is to the other : : 
So is 360 Toa fourth. Divide that fourth Number, 
as alfo 350 by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 19, 12, 15, (each of 
‘which Numbers doth exactly meafure 360 ) or by 
any one of thofe Numbers that bringeth ¢ Quo- 
tient neareft co an Integer. 

As fuppofe. you had thefe two Numbers, 147 
the Wheel, and 170 the Pinion, which are too 
great to be cut into {mall Wheels, and yet cannot 
be reduced into lefs, becaufe they have no other 
common Meafure, but Unity ; Say therefore, As 
170 °S) 1470s 36092 S11.) (Oras 447.2 170 s% 
360 : 416. Divide the 4th Number, and 360 by 

one of the foregoing Numbers ; 


6) Bit (52 as 311 and 360 by 6, it gives 52 
) 360 (60 and 60; Divide them by 8, you 
g) 31 (39 willhave 39 and 45. Alfo, if you 

360 (45 Divide 360 and 416 by 8, you'll 


have 45 and 52 exactly. Where- 
fore inftead of the two Numbers 147 and 170, 
you may take 52 and 60, or 39 and 45, or 45 
and 52, &c. 


5. When you come to Practice in Calculating a 
Piece of Watch-work, the firft thing you are to do, 
is, to pitch upon your Train or Beats of the Bal- 
lance in an Hour; as whether a {wift Train, of 
about 20000 Beats, (which is the ufual Train of a 
common 30 Hour Pocket-watch) or a flower 
Train of about 16000, (the Train of the 
new Pendulum Pocket-watches) or any other 
Train. 

Having chofen your Train, then refolve upon 
the Number of Turns you intend your Fufy 
fhall have, and upon the Number of Hours you 
would have your Piece to go: As fuppofe 12 
Turns, and to go 30 Hours, or 192 Hours (i.e. 
cight Days, ) &c. 

Then proceed to find out the Beats of the Bal- 
lance or Pendulum in one Turn of the Fufy, by the 
Direction given under the Word Bear, thus in 
Numbers, 12 : 16::20000 : 26666. Where- 
fore, 26646 are the Beats in one Turn of the Fufy 
ot great Wheel, and are equal to the Quotients 
of all the Wheels unto che Ballance multiplied 
together : But now this Number is to be broken 
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into a convenienc Parcel of Quorients ; which is 
to be done thus : 

Firft, halve your Number of Beats, viz. 26666, 
and you'll have 13333; then pitch upon the Num. 
ber of your Crown-wheel, as fuppofe 17. Divide 
13333 by 17, and you'll have 784 for the Quo- 
tients (or Turns) of the reft of the Wheels and 
Pinions ; which being too big for one or two Quo- 
tients, may be beft broken into three ; chufe 
therefore three Numbers, which when multiplied 
all together continually, will come neareft 784. As 
fuppofe 10, 9 and 9, multiplied continually, gives . 
810, which is fomewhat too much ; therefore t 
again other Numbers, 11, 9 and 8 ; thefe drawn 
one into another continually produce 792, which 
is as near as can be, and convenient Quotients, 

Having thus contrived your Piece from the great 
Wheel to the Ballance; but the Numbers nor 
falling out exactly, according as you at firft pro= 
pofed, you muft correct your Work thus : 

Firft, (by the Direction given under the Word 
Beats ) Multiply 792, (the Product of all the Quo 
tients pitched upon) by 17, the Notches of the 
Crown-wheel, the Product is 13464, which is half 
the Number of Beats in one Turn of the Fufy ; 
then (by a Rule given under the Word Beaz) find 
the true Number of Beats in an Hour. 

Thus, 16 : 12:: 13464 : 10098, which is half 
the Beats in an Hour. 

Then find what Quotient is to be laid upon the 
Pinion of Report (by the Rule given under that 
Word. ) 

Phus\ 162° © 2 
Pinion of Report. 

Now having found your Quotients, ’tis eaffe to 
determine what Numbers your Pinions fhall have; 
for chufe what Numbers your Wheels fhall have, 
and multiply the Pinion by their Quotients, and 
tkat produceth the Number for your 


12 : 9, the Quotient of the 


Wheels, as you fee in the Margin. 4) 36 ( 9 
Thus the Number of you Pinion of ————— 
Report is 4, and its Quotient 9, theres 5) 55 (11 
fore the Number for the Dial-wheel 5) 45 ( 9 
muft be 4 x 9 of 365 fo the next 5) 40 ( 8 
Pinion being 5, its Quotient 11, —————— 
therefore the great Wheel muft be 17 


5 x 11 = 55, and fo of the reft. 

Thus you have the common and practical Me- 
thod of Calculating the Numbers of a 16 Hour 
Watch 

And this Watch may_be made to goa longer 
Time by leffening the Train, and altering the Pi- 
nion of Report. 

As fuppofe you could conveniently flacken the 
Train to 16000, then by the Rule given under the 
Word Beat, fay, As = 16000, ot 8000: 13464: 
12 : 20. Sothatthis Watch will go 20 Hours, 

Then for the Pinion of Report, fay, (by the 
Rule given under that Word) As 20 : 12 :: 12: 
7. So that 7 is the Quotient of the Pinion of 
Report. 

And as to the Numbers, the Ope- 


ration is the fame as before, onlythe 4) 28 (7 
Dial-wheel is but 28, for its Quo- ——_.—_., 
tient is altered to 7. 5) 55 (11 

But if you would give Numbers 5) 45 ( 9 
to a Watch of about ro0co Beats in. 5) 48 ( 8 
an Hour, to have 12 Turns of the ————— 
Fufy, to go 170 Hours, and 17 17 


Notches in the Crownewheel. 
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The Work is the fame in a manner, as in the 
laft Example, and confequently thus: 

As12 : 1702; 10000 : 141666, which fourth 
Number are the Beats in one Turn of the Fufy ; 
Its half 70833 being divided by 17, gives 1467 
for the Quotients. And becaufe this Number is 
roo big for three Quotients, therefore chute four, 
as 10, 8, 8, 62, whofe Produc into 17 maketh 
71808, nearly equal to half the true Beats in one 
Turn of the Fufy. 

Then fay, as 170 : 122: 71808 : 5069, which 
is half the true Train of your Watch. 

And fay again, 170: 12:2: 12 : 244, (or 170) 
144, which expreffes the Pinion of Report, and 
the Number of the Dial-wheel. 

Bur thefe Numbers being too big to be cut in 
{mall Wheels, therefore they mutt be varied by 
the fourth Rule of this, faying, 


were directed before) and find out the true Num- 
ber of Beats in an Hour, by multiplying 15 by 5 
which makes 75; and 75 by 60, makes 45008 
| which is the half of the true Train, Then find 
ithe Bears in one Turn of the Fufy, thus, 16 : 
192 3: 4500: 540003 Which laft are half rhe 
Beats in one Turn of the Fuly. This 54000 being 
divided by 4500, (which are the true Numbers 
already pitched upon) the Quotient will be 12, 
which being not coo big for one fingle Quotient, 
needs not be divided into more, and the Work 
will ftand thus : 

As to the Hour-hand, the great 
9) 108 (12 Wheel which performs only one 
8) 64 (8 Revolution in 12 Turns of the Mi- 
8) 60 (72 nute-wheel, will thew the Hour ; 
8) 40 (5 or you may order it to be done by 

15. the Minute-wheel. 


For the Calculation of the Striking Part of any 


As 144 ! 17022360 = 425. 
Clock, obferve thefe Directions. 


Or170 : 144 3: 360 : 305, 


1. Confider that here you need have regard only 
to the Count-wheel, Striking-wheel, and Detent= 
wheel, which move round in this Proportion. 

_ The Count-wheel, commonly goes round once 
in 12 or 24 Hours: The Derent-wheel moves 
round every Stroke the Clock ftriketh, or fome- 
times but once in two Strokes ; wherefore it fol- 


Then dividing 360, and either of thefe two fourth 
Proporctionals, (as directed by the Rule) fuppofe by 
15, you'll have 3¢or 245 then the Numbers of 
the whole Movement will ftand thus : 


_ 24) 20 (#4 
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6) 60 (10 lows, That, 
6) 48( 8 
5) 40( 8 2. As many Pinsas are in the Pin-wheel, fo many 
5) 33 (6% Turns hath the Detent-wheel in one Turn of the 
——_— Pin-wheel ; or (which is the fame) the Pins of the 
17 Pin-wheel, are the Quotient of that Wheel, di- 


vided by the Pinion of the Detent-wheel. But if 
the Detent-wheel moveth but once round in two 
Strokes of the Clock, then the faid Quotient is but 
half the Number of Pins. 


Thus much may ferve concerning the Calcula- 
tion of ordinary Watches, to thew the Hour of the 
Day : But in fuch as thew Minutes and Seconds, 
the Procefs is thus : 

Firft, having refolved upon your Beats in an 
Hour, then by dividing your defigned Train by 
60, find the Beats in a Minute ; and accordingly, 
find out fuch proper Numbers for your Crown- 
wheel and Quotients, as that the Minute-wheel 
fhall go round once in an Hour, and the Second- 
wheel oncea Minute. 

As (uppofe you fhould chufe a Pendulum of fix 
Inches to go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fufy ; 
a Pendulum of 6 Inches (by Mr. Smith’s Tables in 
Horal. Difq.) vibrates 9368 in an Hour ; and con- 
fequently, dividing it by 60, gives 156, the Beats 
ina Minute. Half thefe Sums are 4684 and 78. 
Now the firft Work is to break this 78 into good 
Proportion ; which will fall into one Quotient, 
and the Crown-wheel. Let the Crown- wheel have 
15 Notches ; then 78 divided by 15, gives 5 ; fo 

a Crown-wheel of 15, and a Wheel 
$) 40 (5 and Pinion, whofe Quotient is 5, will 
go round in a Minute, to carry a Hand 

15 tofhew Seconds. Next for a Hand 
to go round in an Hour, to thew Mi- 
nutes. And becaufe there are 60 
8) 64 (8 Minutes in an Hour, ‘tis but breaking 
8). 60 (7% 60 into good Quotients (as {uppofe 
$) 40 (5 toand 6, or 8 and 7, of 3c.) and 
— —— "tis done. ‘ 
15 Thus 4684 is broken, as near as 
can be, into proper Numbers. 
_ But fince it don’t fall out exactly into the above- 
mentioned Numbers, you muft correct ( as you 


3. As many Turns of the Pin-wheel as are re- 
quired to perform rhe Strokes of 12 Hours, (which 
are 78) fo many Turns muft the Pinion of Report 
have, to turn round the Count-wheel once : Or 
thus, the Quotient of 78 divided by the Number 
of Striking. pins, fhall be the Quotient for the Pi- 
nion of Report, and the Count-wheel ; and this is 
in cafe the Pinion of Report be fixed to the Arbor 
of the Pin-wheel, as is commonly 
done. This Example will make all 8) 48 (6 
plain: The Locking-wheel being ———~—— 
48, the Pinion of Report 8, the 6) 78 (13 
Pin-wheel 78, the Striking-pins are 6) 60 (10 
13, and fo of the reft. Note alfo, 6) 48 ( 8 
That 78 divided by 13, gives 6, the 
Quotient of the Pinion of Report. 

As for the Warning-wheel and Flying-wheel, it 
matters little what Number they have, their Ule 
being only to bridle the Rapidity of the Motion 
of the other Wheels. 


4. The following Rules will alfo be of great 
Ule in this kind of Calculation ; and by their 
Help thefe Problems may readily be refolved. 


1. To find how many Strokes the Clock firiketh in one 
Turn of the Fufy or Barrel. 


As the Number of Turns of the Great-wheel, or 
Fuly, Isto the Days of the Clock’s continuance : : 
So is the Number of Strokes in 24 Hours, vz. 1 56, 

' o 
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to the Strokes in one Turn of the Fufy or Great- 
wheel. 


2. Tofind how many Days the Clock will go. 


As the Number of Strokes in 24 Hours, vig. 
155, Is to the Strokes in one Turn of the Fufy : : 
So is the Turns of the Fufy or Great- wheel, To the 
Days of the Clock’s Continuance or Going. 


3. To find the Number of Turns of the Fufy or Barrel. 


As the Strokes in one Turn of the Fufy, Is to the 
Strokes in 24 Hours, viz. 156 : : So is the Clock’s 
Continuance, To the Number of Turns of the 
Fufy or Great-wheel. 


4: To fit the Pinion of Report on the Spindle of the 


Great-wheel. 


As the Number of Strokes in the Clock’s Con- 
tinuance, or in all its Turns of the Fufy, to the 
Turns of the Fufy:: So are the Strokes in 12 
Hours, which are 78, To the Quotient of the 
Pinion of Report, fixed upon the Arbor of the 
Great- wheel. 


5» To fix the Pinion of Report to any Wheel. 


Divide 78 by the Number of Strokes in one 
Turn of the Wheel you intend to fix your Pinion 
of Report upon, and yonr Quotient fhall be that 
of the Pinion of Report. 


6. To find the Strokes in the Clock's Continuance, viz. 


As 12 : Is t078::So are the Hours of the 
Clock’s Continuance : To the Number of Strokes 
in that Time. 


Or thus rather ; Multiply the Strokes in one 
Turn of the Great- wheel by the Number of Turns 
of the Fufy, the Product are the Strokes in the 
Clock’s Continuance. ! 


The Ule of thefe Rules appears plain by the 
following Examples. 


1. In fmall Pieces ; having pitched upon the 
Number of Turns, andthe Continuance of your 
Clock, find (by Rule 6.) the Strokes in its Con- 
tinuance; then (if you make the Great-wheel the 
Pinion-wheel) divide thefe Strokes by the Number 
of Turns, and you have the Number of Striking- 
pins ; Or divide by the Number of Pins, and you 
have the Number of Turns. 


Thus a Clock of 30 Hours, with x 5 Turns of 


the Great-wheel, hath 195 Strokes. 


For (by Rule 6.) 12: 78::30: 195. 


Divi- 


15 V195 { 13, the Striking-pin. 
ding by 95 
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2. In Calculating the Numbers of a Clock of 


much longer Continuance, you muft make your 


Pin-wheel further diftant from the Great-wheel : 


And having pitched upon your Turns, find out the 


Number of Strokes in one Turn of the Great-wheel | is as near as it can well 
ot Fufy, (by Rule 1.) Thus inan 8 Day Piece of| Work ftands thus : 
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16 Turns, As 16: 8::156: 78. Alfo, in a 
Piece of 32 Days and 16 Turns, 16 : gli seal sore 
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Thefe Strokes thus found, are the Number 
which is to be broken into a convenient Parcel of 
Quotients, thus : 

Firft, refolve upon the Number of your Striking- 
pins, by which divide the laft mentioned Number, 
the Quotient arifing fhall be one or more Quotients 
for the Wheels and Pinions. Thus in the Month- 
piece, if you take your Pins 8, divide 312 by jr, 
the Quotient is 39 ; but that being too big for one 
muft be cut into two Quotients for Wheels and 
Pinions, or as near as poffible, which are either 
7 and 5, or 63, and 6, which laft is equal to 39, 
and therefore may ftand, and ’twill be thus: 


The Quotient being thus determined, and ac2 
cordingly the Wheels and Pinions ; then find a 
Quotient for the Pinion of Report, to carry round 
the Count-wheel once in 12 Hours, or as you 
pleafe. If you fix your Pinion of Report on the 
Great-wheel Arbor, you muft work by the fourth 

ule, 
‘ Thus in the laft Example, the Strokes in the 
Continuance are 4992 (by Rule 6.) then (byRule 4.) 
as 4992 > 16::78 : #223, or 4992) 1248, 
which is the Pinion and the Wheel. 

But thefe Numbers being not the ufval Num- 
bers of a Month-piece, but only made ule of here 
for Illuftration fake ; and in Practice they com- 
monly increafe the Number of Strikings, and fo 
make the Second-wheel the Striking- wheel. Sup- 
pofe you take 24 Pins, divide 312 by it, and the 
Quotient is 13, which is little enough for one 
Quotient, and may therefore ftand thus : 


8) 104 (13 
6) 72 (12, 24 Pins ; 


Where the Quotient of the Firft-wheel is 13. In 
the Second-wheel of 72 Teeth, are the 24 Pins, 
altho’ its Quotient is but 12, becaufe the Hoop- 
wheel is double, and goes round but once in two 
Strokes of the Pin-wheel. In this the Pinion of 
Report is the fame with the laft, if fixed upon the 
Arbor of the Great-wheel. But if fixed on the 
Arbor of the Second or Pin-wheel, its Quotient is 
found by Rule 5, viz. 73 divided by 24, gives 
the Quotient of the Pinion of Report 34, thus 
12) 39(3% The Pinion of Report being then 12, 
the Count-wheel will be 39. 5 


The Calculation of a Year-piece is the fame 3 
however, to perfect the Reader therein, we 
fhall give this Example. 


Suppofe your Piece were to go 395 Days with 


15, the Number of Turns. |16 Turns, and 26 Suriking-pins. There are 3851 


Strokes in one Turn of the Great-wheel ( by the 
Rule 1.) for 16 : 395::156: 3851. And 3851 
divided by 26, leaves 148 to be broken into 
Quorients, for Wheels and Pinions, which may 
be 12 and 12; for 12 into 12, gives 144, which 
be to 148; then the 


10) I20 


or eee 
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110) 120 (12 
8) 96 (12 
78 (26 Pins. 


In this Place, it would not be'amifs for you to 
cotrect your Work, and fee how near your Num- 
ber comes to what you defigned at firft, becaufe 

sthey did not fall our exact. 

Firft, for the true Continuance of your Clock, 
Multiply the Quotients and Striking-pins. together, 

and you'll have the true Number of Strokes in one Turn 
of the Great-wheel.' So here, 12 X 12 x 26 = 3744, 
which is the rrue Number of Strokes; then the 
true Continuance (by Rule 2) is 384, for 
As 156: 3744+: 16: 384 

If this Continuance doth not pleafe you, you 
may come nearer to your firft propofed Number 
of 395 Days’ by a {mall Encreale of the Number 
of Turns, (by Rule 3) viz. making yout Turns 
almoft 16 4 ; for, 


As 37442156 2:395 : 16 3 near. 


But for the Pinion of Report, if you fix it on 
the Great-wheel, it will require an exceffive Num- 
ber ; if you fix it upon the Pin-wheel, which is 
ufual, then (by Rule 5) it will ftand thus, 13) 39 (3 
the Quotient is 3, the Pinion of Report 13, and 
. the Count-wheel 39. 


If to any Clock it be required to fit Quarters or 
Chimes, &c. you may proceed thus. 


1. You are to confider, that Quarters are gene- 
rally a diftinét Part from the Clock-part, which 
ftrikerh the Hour ; and the Striking-wheel may be 
the Firft, Second-wheel, &c. according to your 
Clock’s Continuance ; unto which Wheel you may 
fix the Pinion of Report. ’ 

The Locking-wheel mut be divided into 4, 8, or 
more unequal Parts, fo as to ftrike the Quarter, 
and lock at the firft Norch, or the Half Hour, and 
lock at the fecond Notch, €c. And in doing this 
you may make it to Chime the Quarters, or {trike 
them upon two Bells, or more. 

Tis ufual for the Pin-wheel or the Locking- 
wheel to unlock the Hour-part in thefe Clocks ; 
which is eafily done by fome Jogg or Latch, at the 
End of the laf Quarter, to lift up the Detents of 
the Hour-parts. 

If you would have your Clock ftrike at the Half 
Hour, as well as whole Hour, you muft make the 
Locking-wheel of the Hour- part double ; that is, 
it muft have two Notchées of a fort, to ftrike 1, 
2,°3, 4, &Jc. twice a-piece. 


2. Asfor Chimes, I need fay nothing of the Lift- 
ing- pieces and Derents, to lock and unlock; nor 
of the Wheels to bridle the Motion of the Barrel ; 
only you are to obferve, That the Barrel muft be 
as long in turning round, as you are in Singing 
the Tune it is to Play. 

As for the Chime- Barrel, it may be made up of 
certain Bars that run a-thwart it, with a convee 
nient Number of Holes punched in them, to put in 
the Pins that are to draw each Hammer. By this 
means you may change the Tune, without.chang- 
ing the Barrel. Such is the Royal-Exchange Clock 


in London, and others. In this Cafe, the Pins of 
Nut which draw the Hammers, ‘muft hang down 
from the Bar, fome more, (ome lefs, and fome 
ftanding upright inthe Bar ; the Reafon whereof 
is, to play the Time of the Tune rightly. 

For the Diftance of each of thefe Bars may be 
a Semibrief, €Sc. of which hereafter. 

But the ufual way is, to have the Pings that 
draw the Hammers, fixed on the Barrel. For the 
placing of which Pins, you may proceed by the 
way of Changes on Bells, viz. 1, 2,3, 4, Ge. Or 
rather make ufe of the Mufical Notes. 

Where ycu muft obferve, what is che Compafs 
of your Tune, or how many Notes or Bells there 
are from the higheft’ to rhe loweft ; and accord- 
ingly, the Barrel muft be divided from End to 
End. 

Thus, in the following Examples, each of thofe 
Tunes are 8 Notes in compafs ; and accordingly, 
the Barrel is divided into 8 Parts. Thefe Divi- 
fions are ftruck round the Barrel, oppofite to which 
are the Hammer-tails, 

I {peak here, as if there was only one Hammer 
to each Bell, that you may more clearly apprehend 
what I ain explaining. But when two Notes of the 
fame Sound come together in a Tune, there muft be 
two Hammers to that Bell, to ftrike ir. So that, if 
in all the Tunes you intend to Chime, of 8 Notes 
compafs, there fhould happen to be fuch double 
Notes on every Bell, inftead of 8 you muft have 
16 Hammers ; and accordingly, you muft divide 
your Barrel, and ftrike 16 Strokes round it, oppoe 
fire to each Hammer-tail. 

Then you are to divide it round about into as 
many Divifions, as there are Mufical Bars, Semi- 
briefs, Minums, €c. in your Tune. 

Thus the rooth Pfalm-tune hath 20 Semibriefs ; 
and each Divifion of it isa Semibrief. The firft 
Note of it alfo isa Semibrief and therefore on the 
Chime-Barrel muft be a whole Divifion from 5 to 
5, as you may underftand plainly, if you conceive 
the Surface of a Chime- Barrel to be reprefented by 
the following Tables, as if the Cylindrical Supere 
ficies of the Barrel were ftretch’d out at length or 
extended ona Plain. And then fuch a Table fo 
dotted or divided, if it were to be wrapped round 
the Barrel, would fhew the Places where all the 
Pins are to ftand in the Barrel: For the Dots run- 
ning about the Table, are the Places of the Pins 
that play the Tune. 


~The Notes of the x00 Pfalm. 
Sa lnyS 
esse eres eet 
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A Table 
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A Table for Dividing the Chime-Barrel of the 
100 Pfalm. 


If you would have your Chimes.compleat in- 
deed, you ought to havea Set of Bells to the Ga- 
mut Notes ; fo as that each Bell having the true 
Sound of Sol; La, Mi, Fa, you may play any 
‘Tune with its Flats and Sharps; nay, you may 
by rhefe means play both the Bafs and Treble, 
with one Barrel. 

And by fetting the Names of your Bells at the 
Head of any Tune, you may eafily transfer that 
Tune to your Chime-Barrel, without any Skill in 
Mufick. But obferve, That each Line in the Mu- 
fick is three Notes diftant ; that is, there is a Note 
between each Line, as well as upon it. 


To Calculate a Piece of Clock-work that {hall repre- 


fent any of the Celeftial Motions. 


To effect which, you may either make thofe 
Motions to depend on the Work already in the 
Movement, or elfe you may meafure them by the 
Beats of a Balance or Pendulum. 


If you would proceed the latter way, you muft 
however contrive a Piece to goacertain Time, 
with a certain Number of Turns. 

But to determine the Motion intended, you mutt 
proceed one of thefe two ways ; either, 


1. Find how many Bears are in the Revolution ; 
divide thefe Beats by the Beats in one Turn of the 
Wheel ot Pinion, which you intend hall drive the 
intended Revolution, and the Quotient fhall be the 


Number to perform the fame; which, if it be too 
big for one, may be broken into more Quotients. 
Thus, if you would reprefent the Synodical Revo- 
lution of the Moon, (which is 29 Days, 12 4 Hours) 
with a Pendulum that {wings Seconds, the Move- 
ment to go 8 Days, with 16 Turns of the Fufy, 
and the Great-wheel to drive the Revolution, di- 
vide 2551500 (the Beats in 29 Days, 123 Hours ) 
by 4200, (the Beats in one Turn of the Great- 
wheel) and you'll have 59 in the Quotient ; 
which being too big for one, may be put into two 
Quotients. 


Or, 


2. You may proceed as directed before in Cal- 
culating a Piece of Watch-work, viz. Chufe your 
Train, Turns of the Fufy, Continuance, &c. And 
then, inftead of finding a Quotient for the Pinion 
of Report, find a Number, (which is all one as a 
Pinion of Report) to Specificate your Revolution 
by this Rule following. 


As the Beats in one Turn of the Great-wheel is 
to the Train ; So are the Hours of the Reyolu- 
tion to the Quotient of the Revolution. 
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Thus, to perform the Revolution of Saturn, 
(which in 29 Years, 183 Days) with a 16 Hour 
Watch, of 26928 Beatsinone Turn of the Fufy, 
and 20196 the Train ; the Quotient of the Re- 
volution will be 193824. For as 26923 : 201963: 
258432, (the Hours in 22 Years and 183 Days) 
To 193824. 


Here Note, That the Great-wheel Pinion is to 
drive the Revolution-work. 


Bur if you would have the Revolution to be 
driven by the Dyal-wheel, and the Work already 
in the Movement, then you muft firft know the 
Days of the Revolution. And becaufe the Dyal- 
wheel commonly goeth round twice in a Day, 
therefore double the Number of the Days in the 
Revolution, and you have the Number of Turns 
of the Dyal-wheel in that Time. This Number 
of Turns, is what you are to break into a con- 
venient Number of Quotients, for the Wheels 
and Pinions. 


1. 4 Motion to flew the Day of the Month, 


The Days in the largeft Month are 31 ; thofe 
doubled are 62, which are the urns of the Dyal- 
wheel, which may be broken into thefe two 
Quotients 15 4 and 4, whofe Product is 62 ; 
therefore chufing your Wheels and Pinions ( by 


the former Directions ) your Work is done, and 
will ftand thus : 


4) 62 (154 
5) 20 ( 4 


Or if.a larger Pinion than one of 5 be neceffary; 
by reafon it is concentrick to a Wheel, you ma 
take 10 for the Pinion, and 40 for the Wheel ; 
then ‘twill ftand thus : 

4) 62 (15 

to) 40 ( 4 


And the Work will lie thus in the Movement, VIZ. 
Fix your Pinion 10 concentrical to the Dyal-wheel 
(ot to turn round with it upon the {ame Spindle) 
This Pinion ro drives the Wheel 40; which 
Wheel has the Pinion 4 in its Center, which care 
rieth about a Ring of 62 Teeth, divided on the 


upper Side into 31 Parts or Days. 


Or, without the Trouble of many Wheels you 


may effect this Motion, vz. By a Ring divided 
into 30 or 31 Days, and as many Fangs or Teeth, 
which are caught and puthed forward once in 24 
Hours by a Pin in the Wheel, that goeth round in 
thac Time. This isthe ufual way in Royal Pen= 
dalams, and many other Watches; and there- 
fore being common, there needs no more be {aid 
of it. 


2. A Motion to fhew the Age of the Moon. 
The Moon finifheth her Courfe in 19 Days and 


alittle above an half, This 29+ Days, (not re- 
garding the {mall Excefs) makes 59 twelve 
Hours or Turns of the Dyal-wheel, which is to 
be broken into convenient Quotients ; which may 
be 5, 9, and 10, as here, 


to) 59 


a. 
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10) 59.( 39 4) 59 (4145 
£54 4) 4° (1° 10) 4o ( 4. 


“Or 142 and 4; fo that if you fix a Pinion of io 
concentrical, with, your Dial-wheel, to drive a 
Wheel of 40, which dtives a Pinion of 4, which 
‘carries about.a Ring or Wheelof 59 Teeth once 
Gn'29 4 Days, which Ring may be alfo be divided 
Goto 29 4 Parts ; or carry an Index to point toa 


Circle fo divided. 


3: A Motion to fbew the Day of the Year, the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptick, Sun’s Rifing or Setting, 
or any other Aunual Motion of. 365 Days. 


‘The Double of 365, is 730, the Turns of the 
Dial-wheelin’one’Yeat ; which may be broken 
into thefe-Quotients, w/z. 18 4 and ro and 4, thus. 


“4) 73 (184 
Marae fs 41) 49 Co 
5) 20 ( 4 


; Or into 182, Sand 5 thus, 


193, (184 
ete 8 
4 )i20 (5 


So that a Pinion of 5 is to lead a Wheel of 20, 
which again) by a Pinion of 40; and that by a 
Pinion of 4, carrieth about a Wheel or Ring of 73 
divided into 12 Months,‘and their Days ; or into 
the 12 Signs, anditheir Degrees, or into the Sun’s 
Rifing and Setting, &c. And for the fetting on 
of this laft, Mr. Oughtred has givena Table in 
his Opufcula. 


4. To fhew the Tides at any Port. 


This is dorie without any other trouble, than 
the Moon’s Ring (mentioned in the 2 of this) to 
move round by a fixed Circle, divided into twice 
12 Hours, and numbred the contrary way to the 
Age of the Moon. 

To fet this to go right, you muft find our at 
what Point of the Compafs the Moon makes Full 
Sea, at the Place you would have your Watch 
ferve to : Convert that Point into Hours, allowing 
for every Point North or South loft, 45 of an 
Hour, 

Thus at London-Bridge, ’tis vulgarly thought to 
be High-water the Moon at North-Eaft, and 
South- Weft, which are four Points from the North 
or South. 

Or thus: By the Tide-Tables, learn how 
many Hours from the Moon's Southing, ’tis High- 
‘water. 

Or thus ; Find at what Hour it is High-water, 
at the Full and Change of the Moon ; as at Low- 
don- Bridge, the full Tide is reckoned to be three 
Hours from the Moon’s Southing, or at 3 of the 
Clock at the Fulland Change. The Day of Con- 
junction, or New-Moon, with a little Stud to point, 
being fec to the Hour fo found, will afterwards 
point to the Hour of the full Tide.’ 

This is the common way: But this Ring being 
always in Motion, whereas the Tides are not, a 
better way perhaps may be found out; as fuppofe 
by caufing a Wheel or Ring to be moved forward 
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only twicea Day, and to keep Time (as near as 


can be) with the Accurate Mr. Flamfteed’s moft 
correct Tables. 


5. To calculate Numbers, to flew the Motion of the 
Planets, the flow Motion of the fixed Stars, the 
Sun's Apogeum, the Revolution of the Dragon's 
Head and Tail, whereby the Eclipfes of the Sux 
and Moon are found, the Revolution of the feveral 
Orbs, according to the Prolemaick Syftem, or of the 
Celeftial Bodies themfelves, according to berter 
Siflems, &c. 


Befides the Direction already given, there needs 
Only thus much in general, i. ce. Knowing the 
Years of any of thefe Revolutions, you may break 
that Number into Quorients, if you will make the 
Revolution depend upon. the Year’s Motion which 
is already inthe Movement, and defcribed in the 
3d of this. Or if you would have it depend 
upon the Dial-wheel, or upon the Beats of a Pen- 
dulum, enough is faid before to direct you in this 


1 Matters’ 


In all thefe flow Motions, you may fomewhat 
fhorten your Labour by endlefs Screws to ferve 
for Pinions, which are but as a Pinion of one 


1 Tooth. 


An Inftance of this you have in the Account 
Sir Fonas Moore gives of his large Sphere going 
Clock-work, in his Math. Compendium, p. 117. 
where a Motion of 17100 Years is performed by 
fix Wheels, being for the Sun’s Apogecum. His 
Words are thefe. 


“‘ For the Great-wheel fixed is 96, a Spindle< 
wheel of 12 Bars turns round ir 8 times in 24 
‘“ Hours ; that is, in 3 Hours ; after thefe, there 
“are four Wheels, 20, 73, 24, 75, wrought by 
“endlefs Screws, that are in Value but one; 
: wherefore 3, 20, 73, 24, and 75, multiplied 
“ together continually produceth 7884000 Hours, 
“which divided by 24; gives 3285000 Days, 
“equal to 900 Years. Now-on the laft Wheel, 
“75 isa Pinion of 6, turning a great Wheel that 
“carrieth the Apogenm Number 114; and 114 
“* divided by 6, gives 19 the Quotient; and 900 
“ Times 19, is 17100 Years. 
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WATER, which the Chymifts call Phlegm, is 
the qth of the 5 Chymical Principles, and one of 
the Paffive ones. Tis never drawn pure and un- 
mix'd, which makes it a little more’ deterfive than 
common Water. 

This Principle, probably, contributes much ro 
the Growth of Bodies, in that it both renders and 
keeps the Active Principles fluid. So that they 
are capable of being convey’d by Circulation into 
the Pores of the Mix’d ; and alfo, becaufe it tem- 
pers their exhorbitant Motion, and keeps them 
together, fo that they are nor fo eafily and foon 
diffipated, 

In all {uch Bodies, whofe Active Subftances are 
joined and united pretty clofely together, as in 
common Salt, Tarter, all Plants that are not 
odoriferous, and in manyAnimal Bodies this Prin- - 
ciple is the firft that comes in Diftillation. But 
when Water is mixed with volatile Salts, or with 
the Spirit of Wine, or is in any odoriferous Mixts, 
then the volatile Particles will rife and come away 
firft. 


5R WATER. 
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WATER-Born, is when a Ship even and juft 
with the Ground, firft begins to float or wim, 
being born up by the Water. 

WATER-Line of a Ship, is that which diftin- 
guifheth that Part of het which is under Water 
from that above, when fhe is duly laden. 

WATER-Shot, is a fort of Riding at Anchor, 
when a Ship is Moored neither crofs the Tide nor 
right up and down, but quatteted betwixt both. 

WATER-ay, in a Ship, is a {mall Piece of 
Timber lying fore and aft on her Deck, clofe by 
her Sides, to prevent the Waters running down 
there. 

WATERY Humour of the Eye: 
Humours, 

WATERY Meteors: See Meteors. 

WAVED, or Wavy, a Term in Heraldry, when 

a Bordure, or any Ordinary or Charge in a Coat of 
Wise hath its Out-lines of this Shape 


eafily rifing and falling like the Waves of the 
Sea 

WAVES of the Sea, or any Water. Sir Ifaac 
Newton hath demonftrated, Lib. 2. Prop. 45. Prin- 
cip. That their Velocity is always in half the Ra- 

tio of their Breadth ; and their Breadth is eftima- 
ted to be the Diftance between the two Summits, 
or top Edges of any two Waves ; or a right Line 
drawn from the middle of one Hollow, to the 
middle of the other. 

Let there be a Pendulum, whofe Length from 
the Point of Sufpenfion to the Center of Ofcillae 
tion thall be the Breadth of any two Waves; then 
while the Pendulum makes it Otcillations, the 
Waves will pafs over a Diftance equal to their 
Breadth. 

Hence he concludes, That thofe Waves whofe 
Latitude or Breadth is 3 <3 Parifian Feet,will pafs 
over a Diftance equal to their Breadth in a Se- 
cond of Time. 

And in the Time of one Minute, thefe Waves 
will run 1834 Feet, and in the Space of an Hour, 
11000 fuch Feet nearly. 

WAY of a Ship, is fometimes the fame with the 
Rake or Run of her forward or aftward on: But ‘tis 
moftly ufed.as to her Sailing : For when fhe goes 
a-pace, they fay, She hath a good Way, ot makes a 
frefh Way. Alfo when they keep an Account how 
faft the fails by the Log; they call it keeping an 
Account of her Way: And becaufe moft Ships are 
apt to fall a little to Leeward of their true Courfe, 
they always in cafting up the Log-board, allow 
fomething for her Leeward Way, ot Lee-way ; 
which is one Point or more according to her Way 
of Sailing. 

WAY of the Rounds in Fortification, is a Space 
left for the Paflage of the Rounds between the 
Rampart and the Wall of a Fortify’d Town. But 
it is not fo much in ufe, becaufenot having a Pa- 
rapet above a Foot thick, it may be foon over- 
thrown by the Enemies Cannon. 

WAYWISER, the fame with Perambulator ; 
which fee. 

WEAPON-SALVE : See Armarium. 

WEATHER-COYLE; when a Ship being a 
Hull, has her Head brought about, fo as to lie that 
way which her Stern did before, without loofing of 


See Aqueous 
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any Sail, but only by the bearing u SME TST ITT ee, ee he H 
this is called Weather-coyling of my asia 

WEATHER-GAGE, that Ship is faid to have 
the Weather-gage of another, when fhe is to Wind- 
ward of her. 

WEIGHT of the Air : See Air. Mr. Boyle cal- 
culares, That when the Mercury in the Veh 
Barometer, ftands at 30 Inches, the Weight of the 
whole Atmofpherical Column ‘of Air, incumbent 
on an Inch Square of Space, is 18 Pounds ¥ Troy 
or 15 Pounds => Averdupois. , 


WEIGHT of a CubickeInch of feveral Bodies. 


i M Boyle found that the Weight of a Cubick- 
ach, 

Of Water was 256 Grains. 

Of Quickfilver 3580 Grains. 


Weight Magni- Weight 
tude, in Water: 
Gold Ee : 
old. 9.91735 0.1008 33962 
Quickfilver. 7-93388 . 0.1 3G ay 15 
Lead. 6.16198 0.16229 5.58425 
Silver. 5.50083 0.18179 4.92310 
Copper. 4:81342 0.20776 4.23569 
Hammered Iron. 4.27715 0.23380 3.69942 
Caft Iron. 3-96321 0.25258 3.29048 
Tink. © 396694 0.25208 3.38921 
Marble. _- 1.59631 0.62644 1.01858 
Common Stones: 1.09835 0.91045 0.52062 
Honey. 0.79339 1.26042 0.21566 
Sale Water. ©.57773 1.79490 
Frefh Water. 0.52773 1.77490 
Oil. 0.47603 2.10069 
Wheat. 0.37628 2.65757 
Dried Oak. 0.40745 2.45609 


The Weight of Bodies on the Surface of the 
Planets. , 


Suppofe in the aa rate £ ¢ that fame Body 
it weig x on the 
Earth muft weigh o12512 
Fupiter, 00804. 
Of 2 Moon, 00630 
Saturn, 90536 


Weight of a Cubick Foor of feveral Bodies, 
Averdupois Weight. 


Wheat of the bet fort, 8 4 
White Oats, Be... Ki 
White Peafe, 501 
Barley, 43 Eazanial 
Malt two Months old, Ber Senge 
Field Beans, scum Gone 
Wheaten-meal unfifted, Be ae 
Rye-meal unfifted, Ee atige es 
Pump-water, 62, + Biko 
Bay-falr, 54 5. ae 0 
White Sea-falt, 43 12 © 
Common Sand, 85 4 0 
Newcaftle Coal, 67 12 0 
Gravel, 109 5 0 
‘| Wood-athes, 58 5 0 


Our Excellent Sir I/aac Newton faith, he found | 
by moft accurate Experiments on Pendulums, that 
the 
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the Quantity of Matter in Bodies, is always pro- . 

portionable to their Weight. ; , A Table of Averdupois Weight: 
He (aith alfo, That the Attractiones Motrices, or 

Weighrs of one Sphere, of Globe, to another at Soruples. 

equal Diftances from the Centers, are as the attrae | jb ; 

Gang sand attracted Sphere multiplied into one 3 | pracbmnts 

another ; oras the Product of thofe two Spheres.{ |———— ——-——. 

But at unequal Diftances from the Centers, as SA aetna r <8 Ouirtcod: 

thole Products divided by the Squares of the Di- 

ftances between the Centers, Prop. 76. Corol. 384 | 128 i6 

Lib. 1s 
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Pounds. 


ee 


ts 43008 | 14336 | 1792 | ee 
A Table of the Foreign Pound Averdupois, compared) |———~ —— 194 "| lsseysyFandeeds 


with our Pound Englifh. 860160. 2867201353840 | 22401] 20 \Tuns. 


The Pound Averdu- 
poisinto 100 Parts. Troy Weight, is. that by which Gold, Silver, 


London, Z - i . - roo | Jewels, Amber, Blectuaries, Bread, Corn, Li- 
Paris, - es “ - 2 2° 0,931 quors, &c.. are weighed ; and from this Weight 
Lyon, s @ - - - 1,09} all Meafures of wet and dry Commodities are 
Bologn, - - =e = 0, $9 | taken, 

Amfterdam, - - - 0.93 

Antwerp, - - a 0,98 A Table of Troy Weight. 

Leyden, ae - =i 0.96 

Lorain, - = = - 0.98 ; Grains. 

Mechlin, - 0.98 

Middlebourg, : . te 9.98 24 |Penny-weight. 

Strasbourg, he wih Re % 93 at 

Bremen, - = $ 0, 94 480 | 20 |Ounces. 

Cologn, - = = 9.97 

Brankfort, = = - 0.93 5760 240 | i Pounds. 
poe - > 2 rie ee ea 

Leipfick, = c > Sir 1 pre 

ee te i a Sek A Table of Apothecaries Weight. 

Vienna, - ° - 0.83 Grains. 

Caftile, - - = 0.99 

Lisbon, - o # 1.06 20 |Scruples. 

Gibraltar, = - - 1,03 ie 2g sel 

Toledo, Saul ” aura RSS 60 3 |prachms: 

REN ete ahead 1.23 Bali fic oh ae 

Bononia, > = = 1.27 480 | 24 | 8 |Ounces: 

Florence, = = = 1,23 Prieto aleny ees 

Naplety ae 5 = 1.43 5700 288 | 96 | 12 | Pounds, 
Genoa, * rian | Hs ee 

Mantua, - ma Pa io 1-43 ' : Foreign Weights. 

Milan, “ rudd | Oat | re4of | 

Parmay~ - wa aa ss 1.43] Generally three forts of “eights are ufed for 
: Saas ot oe es =. 1.53 /Merchandize, 

Dantzick; ee te eo ry saga cg 

Copenbagen, - t= Dos |S) 0694/2 1. Weights of great Content; as Hundreds, 
erie Te fe cers 1.06 Kinrals, Centeners, Talents, Thoufands, Weighs, 
Cairo, =" ie - 1.61 | Skippounds, Charges, Lifpounds, Rooves, Ge. 
Conjtantinople,. : =m 0.86 


Averdupois Weight, is that by which all Phyfical teeta es, Content ; as Pounds,Mina's 
Drugs, Grocery, Rofin; Wax, Pitch, Tar, Tal-| H 
low, Soap, Hemp, and’all things that have Wafte;}> 3° Small Weights as Ounces of 12,14, 16, 18,- 
all bafe Metals and Minerals, as’ Iron, Steel,! 20; 30, @3c. to the Pound, and the Subdivifions of 
Lead, Tin, Copper, Alom, Coperas, €c. are | the Ounce. , 
weighed, a ane 1 nai 
LY e's : f Talents of the Hebrews, Greeks, are feen be- 

ore. 
Cantars, Centeners, or Kintals, fometimes wrote 
Quintals, accounted by Merchants as Hundreds ; 
are of 100, 112, 120, 125, 128, 132, and i40 
4 Pounds. 

Weighs, or Weys, are commonly 165 Pound, 
or 180 Pound, or 200 Pound and 3 for a Charge: 
Skippounds, ufed in many Places, quafi Shippound, 
ot Shippond ; for as in Italy, and other Countries, 
the Carga, Cargo, or Charge, is the Loading of an 

5R2 Horfe 
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Horfe of 300 or 400 Pound: So is the Skippound 
taken for the Dividend of a Laft of Corn laden in 
a Ship. Skippounds are of 300, 320, 340, and 
400 Pound to the Skippound. Cargo 1s often 
taken for the whole Lading or Burthen of a Ship. 

Lifpounds, of 15, 16, and fometimes 20 Pound 
to the Lifpound. 

Rooves, or Arrobas of 10, 20, 25, 30, and 4> 
Pound to the Roove. 

Stone of 6,8,14;16, 18,20, 21, 24, 32, and 

* 40.Pound to fome Stones. 
Poade of Ruffia, by Heylin is 40 Pound. 
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ee 
Mixias, is commonly underftood to be ro000 
Drachms, of 8toanQunce, and 12 Ounces to 
a Pound. 

Seftertia’s of Cleopatra in Egypt, and other 
Places in Africa, were two Pounds, for 50 Se- 
ftertia’s make 125 Pound, but in Thracia it was 
but 2 3 of a Pound. 

Pound is divided into more or lefs Ounces, 

Mark Weight, commonly 8 Ounces. 

Mark Pound 16 Ounces, that is 2 Marks. 

Mina Péolemaica, 1 3 Rotuli, or 18 Ounces, ot 
144 Drachms, and in leffer Divifions thus : 


Siliqua’s, 
Rotuli. | Ounces. |\Drachms.| Scruples,| Oboli. | Lupines.| or Acreoli. 
Carrats. 
Minal 12 18 144 432 864 1296 |. 2592 6912 
Rotulns.) 12 96 288 576 864 1728 4608 
Ounce.| 8 24 48 72 144 | 384 > 
a ee 
Drachm. 3 6 9 18 5 . 
Scruple.) 2 3 6 
Obolus.| 12 3 8 
See AeA ‘ 
Lupine} 2 5 . 
eee 
Siliqua, 2 
or SE 3 
_ Carrat. me | 


Mane, or Maneh, in Arabia, double one of 16 
Ounces, and one of 20 Ounces. 
_ That called Alialica, Bafaria, Alanthalica, and 
Egy ptia. 


and Venice, reckoned for a Pound, is thus divided. 


Sachofi,|Sextaries|Deniers,| Darching, 


This Romana, and is indeed of Alexandria, the 


Pound there being 20 Ounces. 


Rotulus in Arabia, Syria, Afia Minor, Egypt, 


Scruples, 1}Obolos, Kirats, 


Danings, 
r 


or] or _or or or or fr) or | or 
Ounces.) Cicles, |Aureos.\Drachms, | Garma. |Orloffs.| Lupines. | Siliqua’s. Keftuffs. 
Rotulus, or Pound) 12 24 84 96 288 | 576 , 
Sacres,| 2 q 8 24 48 
he, —— 
or» Sextary.| “3= 4 12. 24 
; Ounce, OM a kTOteS poe ee 
: Cicle. Denier) 9 13 en er 
or oe 
Aureus, Drachm,| 3 6 . 
AUniUs, or =“ : 
Audana- Darche - Scruple,| 2 
hase ing Alky, Garme, 
‘Oliginat, or Obolus, 
Kenmer.._ Orloff, ~ 
or Daning, 


Ondlafat, of ———| ———— 
Onolum. Danic 
Lupine, 


or 
Siliqua: 


Some 


WE! WET 
Some mention the Phyfick Pound at Venice to) The Alexandrian Pound 20 Ounces, the Ounte 
have but 7. Drachms in the Ounce. S.Scruples. wana: By 
The Lupines at Venice, called Sextula’s, becaufe The Italian Pound generally is divided into 12 
1 Ounce hath 72, which is 6 times 12. Ounces, 1 Ounce into 2 Staters, and x Stater 
Every Keftuff, or Aereolum (or Areolum) is the! into 4 Drachms ; fo hath 1 Pound 24 Staters, 96 


Weight of : Barly-Corns, fo is there in the Rotu- Drachms. 
lus 6912 Grains. But in Phyfick, there and inother Places, thus. 


Sizaynes, : | 4 
Ounces|Loots.) ot  |Drams.Scruples,|Obolos. Siliqua’s.|Grains. 


Siliquas. 
Peanteceeetann —<—$— eee] 
Pound.| 12 | 24] 48 96 | 288 


—= 


Qunce.\ 2 4 8), 24 
Loot} 2 A 52 


Sizayne,| 2 | 6 
é » 


C0} q 
Siligua. Dram. 3 
Soruple, 


Siliqua.| 3% 
Ounce divided into § Drachms. The Ounce of 
the Toletan Phyfick Pound excepted, which hath, 
as fome affirm, 9 Scruples. 


spain, fome fay, hath a Mina Romana, which 
contains 20 Ounces: A common Pound of 16 
Ounces, and a Phyfick Pound of 12 Ounces, each 


| 


Libra| 3. |Duels: pele Sixths.| 3. seat 3 JObolos. \Carats.\Chalcos.|Grarns. 


——— 
a a ee 


Mina Ro-| 1 3} 2° 1 627 Boi 120 


8 ar 


$700 |T1520 


mana, ‘—— aoa en Ho 
Libra. 12 36 48 q2 96 144 | 283 576 1728 3456 6912 

B |. 3 4 ie 12 | 24] 48 | 144 576 

Duel. Te 2 192 

. Quar-| 12 144 

- gern. 

Sixth, ye 

q2 

48 

py 

O12 


The 
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The Common Pound of Spain. 


Adarmes, 


Marks \Oiinces. Drams| or 
diag Adarams. 
Pound) * | 16 | 218 | 256 
Mark, Re 64 128 
Ounce. Sige 16 

Dram. hn 


—e, 


The Phyfick Pond of Toledo. 


Ee 
Ounces. rams: Scruples, Grains, 


Pound.| 12 | 108 | 324 | 6480 
Ounce.) 9 27 | 540 
Dram, 3 | 60 


————— 


Scruple, | 20 


Pound Weights of France. 


The Weight us'd by the Merchants for the moft ! 


part, is of 16 Ounces, called Livre d’ Anvers, tho’ 
in fome Places but 14,0thers 18 Ounces. Cofgrave 
writes the Liure, or Bund de Lyon, to be 15 
Ounces, that de Spaigne but 14 Ounces, and di- 
vides the Pound of 16 Ounces, into 3¢ Halfs, 64 
Sezaines, 128 Trefeaun, 256 Grofs, 512 Demi- 
grofs. And the Pound ufed by the Farriers, con- 
fitting of 12 Ounces into 90° Drams, 270 Scruples, 
540 Oboles. 

After Malines, the Ordinary, or Pound com- 
monly ufed for Merchants, is parted thus. 


The Pound Weight of Paris. 


Jounces.\Grofs, 


The Phyfick Pound of Lyons. 


Ounces.|Drams.|Scruples.\Grains 


Pound| 12 96 288 | 5760 
ounce.| 8 24 | 480 
Dram. 3 60 


Cotgrave mentions a Weight called Sentule of 4 
Soruples, or the fixth Part of 1 Ounces 


Pound Weights of Germany. 


The Pound Weight of Vienna in Auftria. 


——aeee 


rere 
Ounces.| Loors. \Quints.\Pennin \Grains, 
Pound) 16 | 32 | 128] 512 
25 


Ounce.\ 2 g 32 


—seeeS 


- The German Phyfick Pound, by Alfted? 


Pound, |__ 1% 


Ounce. | 3: 


Dram. 


Inthe Low-Countries they fe Pounds of 12, 14, 
15, &c, Ounces. te 


, 
‘ 


Ay cruple, Grains | 


At Bruges in Flanders, they have 1 Pound of 14 
Ounces,and 1 Pound of 16 Ounces ; the 100 Pound 
of 16 Ounces makes 108 Pound of 14 Ounces ; but 


Pound) 16° 1128 } 384 | 9216 | 


Ounce.| 8 24 | 576 the Ounces of 14 to the Pound are the heavieft, 
’ ps ioe rt ae for 100 of thefe are 105 4 Ounces of 6 to the 
t Grofs, 72 Pound ; this Pound is thus divided, 

Scruple, 24 


Pound. 


sig 8 I a 


WL Bl 


Ounces. 


Loots.| Sagging’: Drams, 
woe arte! Sr 
Pound.| 16 32 64 128 
‘Ounce.| 2 4 | 8 
Loot. 2 | 4 


Sizaine. | 2 


Drachm or Quint. 


ufe to weigh by the Hundred 
Pounds even Weight, called Suttle, for which com- 
monly at the Weigh-houfe, is allow’d ror Pound. 
A Stone is 8 Pound. The Skippound 300 Pound. 
The Weigh 165 Pound. The Carga, or Charge, 
400 Pound, which is two Bales of 203 Pound 
each, foran Horfe to carry. The Pound there is 
16 Ounces, 


At Antwerp they 


This 100 Pound of Anwerp, weigheth in the 
- Places following. 


1 3 Abbevile, 943 lb. 
2, t1 Achri, 17 % Rotuli- 
Tambaran. 
138 Ordinary Weight. 
Alder,9 91 To weigh Steel, Tin, and 
1 3 Ailoft, 108 lb. 


Copper. 
. ¢164 lb. 
3 Spe 78 Minas of 16 Oz. tothe Mina. 
or Cari, € 47 Rotuli, of 6 Ib. to the Rotuli. 
1 Pefois 14 Metallicum, or a Drachm. 
50 Metallici : Mark. Our Mark 42 
Metallici. 
Musk and Amber fold by this Weight 
in Egypt. 
2 11 Allepo, 22 Rotuli, of roe toa Cantar. 
; Rotulus is 60 Oz. or 480 Meteca- 
los, or Drachms. 
r Ox. is 8 Metecalos, or Drachms. 
1 Drachm, or Metecalo, is z Pefa. 
10 Pefa’s are 1 Onga, or Ongia, to 
weigh Civet. 
it Alex. cok Reis of 3190 to a Can- 
inthis, 9 Mina’s of 20 O2. 
“AmericaMae § 90 Ib. of 12 OZ. to the Ibis.) 
lica, 036 Mina’s Seftertias of 30 O02. 
2 11 Aman, as Aleppo. 
1 & Amfterdam, 94% \b. And for Silks they ufe 
the Weight of Antwerp. 
3 7 Aquila, 147 lb. 
1 3 Aquifmort, 102 lb. 
78 Rowuli. 
104 Maires, or Minas. 
148 Pound. 
936 Ounces, OF 
Rotulus. 
3 1 Arcadia, 92 Ib. and 83 Ib. for Mavigetto. 
1 5 Archipelago, 120 Ib. 
105 lb of Oz. to the Ib. 
Armaria bo-) 93 \b. of 18 OZ. ufed for Silk and 
na, Copper. 
54 lb. of 3202. Flefh Weight. 


2 3 Armenia, 130 |b. 


The 100, a Cantar 


2 2 Ara- 


b 
460 Sachofi, 12 to 1 


I 


Lan) 


2 


I 


wb 
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14 aan 106 lb. - 
gon, 96 lb Great Weight for Wooll. 
8 Arfchot, 100 lb. all one with Antwerp. 
8 Audenarde, ot Oudenard, 110 |b. 
3 Avignon, 111 lb. a Centener ig two Frailes 
of 56lb. 
4- Ausburgh, 95 |b. 
8 Bergen Op Xome, 98 \b. 
96 lb. Wooll Weight. 
$106 lb. Common Weight. 
131 1b. Saffron Weight. 
4 Bafil, 96 1b. They ufe Centeners of 100 lb. 
120 lb, and 132 Ib. 
7 Bergamo, 137\b. and 1081b. by the two 
Quintrals. 
1 Bergen, 96 lb. but uncertain weighing with 
a Sling. 
4 Bibrach, 92\b. of 16 Oz. to rlb. as Con- 
Stance. 
it Barutti, 21 Rotuli. 
7 Bolognia, 53 1b. of 30 OZ. to weigh Wax 
and Wooll by Rooves of 1 lb. 
4 Borgoigne, as Abbevile. 
128 lb. Ordinary Weight. 
4 Botfen,® 91 1b. To weigh Steel, Tin, and 
3 Bourdeaux, as Abbevile. 


Copper. 
120 lb. by the Centerer of 24 1b. 
to One Stone, and five Stone to 


14 Barce- 
lona, 


G, abe: to one Centener, and 5% Stone 
2 to the Centener of 132 Jb. there 
alfo ufed. ; 
7 Brefcia, 14 \b. and for Venice Gold 136 lb. 
100 Ib. 
93 Ib. for Butter and Cheefe, the 
Stone 6 lb, and 20 Stone one 
bbe ae but Wooll Weight is 
; fF 108lb. weighed by Stones of 
gitar 6 lb. called Nails, or Neils, 
ay 18 Neils to the Hundred, 45 
Neils to the Weigh, 2 Weighs 


ro onePocket of Wool. Hunt 
| fays, 18 Neils is 144 lb. of 
! our Wooll Weight: 
8 Bruffels, as Arfchot. 
Bucca, 44 Ocha’s. 
14 Burgos, 93 Rotuli. 
1 Burfa, 88 Rotuli. 
4 Cabo Verde, 107 = Ib. or Roruli, a Quintal is 
121 of 4 Rooves of 32 Ib. 
q Calabria, 147 lb, 
; 111 lb. Ordinary Weight. 
3 cat 92 Ib. Merchants Weight. 
114 lb, Englifo Wooll Weight. 
Malines, p. 18, men= 
tioning the Baccar, or Bahar at Ca- 
licut, to be at Lisbon 4 great Quin- 
rals of 112 1b, to the Quintal, and 
that 4 Quintals are 48° Aracoles, 
that is 120 Aracoles for 1 Quintal. 
And again, that the Bahar is 20 Fa- 
racoles, which is 5 Quintals at Li/- 
bon of 32 1b. per Roove ; which is 
not well to be underftood, feeing 
the great Quintal at Lisbon is 128 Ib. 
or 4 Rooves of 32 lb; per Roove : 
Whereas 4 Quintals of 112 Ib. is bur 
448 lb. and 5 Quinrals of 728 lb, is 
640 Ib, unlefs there be two forts of 
Bahars at Calicut, one of 48 on Bae 
an 


6 Calicut, 80 Aracoles. 


er 


— 


Fo omy tte 


2 
2 


hm tpt 


on | 
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the Bahar be 5 great Quintals at 
129 IB. the Quinral ; that is 645 ib. 


I 


for fo many Pounds, or Portuguexe| 


Rotuly, are in in 480 Aracoles, for 
“roo th. of Antwerp, which an{wer 


to 107516. of Portugal Weight by | 


his own Conceffion in the fame Page 

a little before. 

anary-Iflands, 107 th. as Sevil. 

aie at tb. bs: Gold- Thread. - 
5 Candi, 5 89 Rotuli, whereof a 100, isa 
Cantar, or Quincal. 
7 Carpi, as Aquila. 

14 Caftile, 102 Th. 


Cataio, 87 Rotuli 100 to a Gantar. 

7 Cenfena, as Bergamo. 

4 Collen, 93 = ib. 

7 Como, as Aquila, 

9 Coninsberg, 125 th. which is a Centener. 
A Laft of Wheat there 5200 Ib. a 
Stone 40 fb. a Skippound 10 Stone, 
that is 400 th, 

4 Conftance, 92 tb. of 16 Ounces, or 32 Loot : 
Some by the Centener of 100 th. and 
fome of 120 If. 

5 Conftan. $87 = Rotuli, 1oo to a Camar. 

tinople, 39 Ochaa, Hunt writes it Cobaa. c 

1 Copenhagen, 2 = Metallici, which is their 
Drachm, makes 3 of ours. ; 

1 Copenhagen, 96 tb. There the Centener is 
112 6. A Stone is 10 tb. A Skip- 
pound 32 Stone, or 20 Lifpound of 
16 Mark Pound, which is a Skip- 
pound, or 320 th. : 

7 Ib. Great Weight. 

5 Corfu, ne tb. Small Weight: 

8 Cortrycke, as Audenarde. 

3 Cracow, 124 th. The Centener there is 
136 fb. 

7 Crema, as Aquila. 

143 tb. of 12 Oz. moft ufed. 

132 tb. of 12 Oz. being 13 Oz, of 

the other. 

60 tb. of 28 Oz, to the th. ufed for 

Fleth. : 

1 Cyprus, 20 % Rotuli 00 to the Cantar. 

11 Damafcus, 26 Rotuli, There 1 Cantar is 
§ Zurli, or Stone; and 1 Stone 20 
Rotuli; 1 Rivola is 225 th. An- 
twerp. 

9 Dantzick, 120 tb. There one Laft of Wheat 
4528 tb. The Laft of Rye 4245 tb. 
1 Skippound 340 fb. of 10 grear 
Stone, 1 Skippound 320 fb. of 20 
Lifpound. x Centener £25 beet 
Stone for Spices 2416. 31 Great 
Stone for Grofs- Wares 3416. 1 Lif 
pound 16 Mark Pound. 

3 Diepe, as Abbevile. 


7 Cremo- 
na, 


8 Dixmude, as Ailof?: 

8 Doway, as Audenarde 
otis 2-912 16, Bilche Great Hundred. 
rat BES 104 tb. Subtle Weighr, 


iaentaees 96 fb. and 103 th. 3 for 112 tb, 


4 Erfurd, 85 th. as at Vienna, 
7 Faenza, 132 th. 


I 
[ 
I 
3 
I 
I 


I 
I 
[ 
I 
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and another of 20 Faracoles, Or that|3 2 Fez, 


———————_____ 
or Feffe, 96 ib. by Hunt wrote Feas, 
and noted as in Portugal. 
7 Ferrara, as Bergamo, 
Fio, 96 ¢ Rotuli, or Scutarii, 
7 Fiume, as Venice. 
8 Flanders, 110 th. for the moft part. 
7 Florence, 125 th. of 12 Oz. to the ih. 
I Forfori, 65 Rotuli. 
7 Forli, as Aquila. 
3 France generally r11 tb. except herein e€x- 
: One 
Frank for 
f Friburg, 28 as Bafil. 
8 Gaunt, as Ailo/?. 
8 Guelderland, 99 tb. The Places herein 
cepted. 


i Rooves, to a 


€x- 


Quintal of 4 


7 Genes,orGe- tb. over. 


Rooves, and 4 


noa, 110 {§.a Quintal of Pepper. © 
. 114 Ib. a Quintal of Ginger. 
102 f6. Weight for Spice. A. 
7 Geneva, $ Carga is270 th.Small Weight, 


85 ib. Great, weighr, 
4 Germany, a Centener of the {mall Weights 
is 100 Th. of the great 120 ib. and 

132 Ib. The Centener of 120 th, ig 

5 Stone, of 24 th. per Stone. 

as Portugal, by Quintals, Arrobes; 

or Rooves, €e, They have alfo 

another Weight, called Mao, which 
fignifieth the Hand, and Weigheth 

12 16. is ufed for’ Butter, Honey, 

Sugar, &c. in the Portugal Domi- 

nions. : 
14 Granada, as Armaria bona, 

4 Guinea, as Cabo Verde, 

1 Hamburgh, 96 tb. The Centener 120 th! 
of 12 Stone, r Stone 10%. A Lif- 
pound 15 t. and 20, Lifpound 1 Skip- 
pound, 

4 Heidelburgh, as Bafil. 

4 Hertogenbofh, as Arfchot: 

8 Holland, as Guelderland. 

8 Half, as Ailoft. 

8 Ipre, as Ailoft; 

7 Iftria, as Venice, 

5 Laarta $7 Rotuli, 100 toa Cantar; 

138 tb. 

78 = Rotuli. 
7 Lanfan, as Bergamo. 
5 Lavalona, 131 th. 

4 Leon, 109 tb. . 
£156 tt. 
5 Lepanto, i 2 6 Rotuli, 

4 Leipfick, as Bafil. 

10 Lisbon : See Calicut: 
8 Lifle, as Audenard. 


6 Goa, 


7 


5 Laconia, 


I Rotulus 6 4%, 


1 


91 >t. Grofs Weight of the 
8 London, and) Kintal Weight 112 %. 
all England.¥ 104 +. Subtle Weight. 
189 = Marks of 8 Oz, Troy. 


8 Louvaine, as Arfchor; 
1 Lubeck, as Cepenhagent 
7 Luca, as Aquila, 
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croolb, Ordinary Weight. A 
Centener is 112 Ib. 
102 lb. Almerick, or Weight of 


I 
I 


Geneva for Spices, abating 8 Ib. | 1 


3 Lyons, < per Cent. 


94 lb. by the King’s Weight | 1 


to pay Cuftom by. A Quin- 


talistoolb, A Charge 30o0lb.| 1 


u A Somme 400 lb. 
3 Medera, as Caba Verdo. 
8 Malines, or Mecklin, as Ar{chot. 
7 Mantua, as Aquila. 
3 Marfeilles, 111 |b. 
2 Maroco, or Morocco, as Cabe Verde. 
14 Medina del Camporas Caftile. 
9 Melvin, 124 1b. The Laft of Wheat 5200 |b, 
The Skippound and Stone, as 
Coningsberg. 
roolb. of 16 Oz. to the Ib, 
which is the Princes Weight, 
called Zigoftatica. 
961b. Merchants Weight. 
184 lb. of 12 Oz. tothe Ib. 
9 Milan, as Cremona. 
3 Mirabel, as Aquifmort: 
q Mirandula, as Aquila. 
7 Modena, as Faenzo, ° 
7 Molucco, 88 Rotuli, 112.2 Cantar. 
3 Montpelier, as Avignon. 
4 Munchen, as Ausburg. 
7 Naples, 1201. and for Venice Gold 134 Ib. 
15 Nareca, 120lb. A Lifpound, or Stone, is 
20 lb. and 20 Lifpound a Skip- 
pound, that is 4oolb. ufed for 
Rye, bur for Wheat but 350 lb. 
to a Skippound. 
7 Nicofia, or Nichofia, as Archipelago. 
5 Negropon?, 119 lb. 
4 Nurenburg, as Conftance. 
‘4 Norlingen, as Ausburg. 
4 Offen, or Buda, as Bajil. 
© 94 Roruli, 1 Cantar 5 Rooves, 
1 Roove 20 Rotuli 
138 lb. for Spices, 1 Cantar 4 


4 Meyfen, 


u 


' Rooves. 
2 Oran, S59 Rotuli for Corn,1 Cantar 6 
Rotuli. 
61 Rotuli for Cotton-wool, 1 
u _ Canrar 15 Rotuli. 
7 Otranto, » 
SN Mes pas Bergamo. 


3 Paris, 93 lb, accounting 4 Quarters of 25 Ib. 
to the Hundred, 

7 Parma,as Aquila. 

4 Paffau, $7 |b. 

7 Pavia, as Cremona. 

7 rie as Venice. 

6 Piedmont, ee 

5 Plaiffances as Aquila. 

4 Pofen, as Breflau, 

8 Popering, as Ailoft. 

1o Portugal, 1907 = Rotuli, or ‘Ataters. 
great Quintal is 128 |b. 
Rooves, x Roove 32 lb. 
final Quintal is 112 Ib. of 4 
Rooves,  Roove 28lb. The 
Quintal of Wax 168 lb. which 
is 1 = Quiotal of 122 lb. 
of 4 Rooves of 421b, the 
Roove, 
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4 Prague, as Paffau. 
7 Puglia, as Calabria. 


Raguza, 
as Faenza. 


7< Raviano, 
Ravenna, 
7 Rechanati, 137 dbybut to Gold-thread, but 
112 Ib. 
4 Regensbourgh, as Paffau: 
15 Revell, 120 lb. which is a Centener. 
Skippound there is 400 Jb. 
t Rhodes, 19 $ Rotuli, a Cantar is 100 Ib. 
9 Riga, 120 |b. a Lifpound is 20 lb. and 20 
Lifpound a Skippound. 
7 Rimano, as Faenza. 


3 Rochel, 111 1b. and 119 1b. by the {mall 


The 


Weight 
7 Romagna, as Naples. 
gt lb. by the Viconte, according 
3 Roven, or as at Paris. i 
Roan. 942 1b. by the Ordinary Weight, 
and 4 |b. per Cent. 
4 Saltz= 


4" rr lb. fmall Weight. 
bourg, 83 lb. great Weight: 
3 St. Antoine, 127 |b, 
& St. Omar, as Audenarde. 
3 St. Thomas, as Cabo Verde. 
14 Saragoffa, 112 wt And the {mall Quintal 
131 Ib. 


137 |b. 
7 Savvy, cere Ib. fmall Weight. 
4 Saxony as Meifen, 
I Sciba, as Antwerp, 320 |b. is there a Skip- 
pound. i 
1 Scio, as Fio. 
13 Sequia, as Venice: 
The great Quintal is 144 of 4 
Rooves of 36 Ib. 
The leffer Quintal is 120 lb, of 
4 Rooves of 30 lb. 
The {mall Quintal is 112 lb. of 
4 Rooves of 28 Ib. ; 
7 Cicilia 152 Ib. of 12 Oz. per Ib. 
61 Roruli of 30 Oz. isa Can- 
tat of 24 Seftertic’s. 
54 Rotuli tor Flefh by Talents 
4 of 12 Serftertio’s, is 30 Rotuli. 
9 Silefia, as Breflaw. 
13 Spoleta, as Venice. 
4 Spires, as Bibrack. 
4 Stering6lb. The fmall Stone 10 lb, The 
great Stone 21 Ib. 
The Centener 112 Ib; 
15 Stockholm 120 lb. The Skippound 320 lb. 
and alfo 340 lb. 
The Centener 120]b. The 
Stone ro lb. 
4 Straelfond 92 \b. The Stone ro lb, and the 
Lifpound 16 lb. 
2 Suus, or Sus, of Fez. 
tr Syria 156 Mina’s, a Mina 100 Drachms. 
8 Tergos 107 |b. 
(3 Thouleufe, as Avignon. : 
2 Thunes, or Tunis 63 Rotuli. 
9 Thoren 120 lb, The Stone is 24 Ib. 
8 Tournay, as Ailoft. 
7 Trevifo, as Bergamo. 
7 Triefte, as Venice. 
2 Tripoli, as Tunis. 
11 Tripoli 26 = lb. 


5S i 


14 Sevil 307 tb, 


i iu Se), 3 ee 


WEI 
1c6lb. by Quintals of 4 Rooves]! 
ee of 3016. tor Spices. 
ae: rat by Quintals of 4 Rooves of 
36 |b, 
The {mall Carga is 360 Ib. that is, three 
Quintals of 120 1b. 
The great Carga is 432 1b. that is, three 
Quintals of 144 Ib. 
793 2 |b. Great Weight, called Ala 
Groffa, uled for Fleth, Butter, 
Cheefe, Leather, Dates, Yarn; 
Copper, Thread, Iron, Oil, 
Brimftone and Wooll. 


I 


1 7 Venice & 


150 lb. Small Weightof 12 Oz. 
called Ala Sotile, moft uled 
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4 Vienna 85 1b. as at Erfurd; where alfo a 


Somme of Quickfilver is 275 Ib. 
14 Villaco, as Vellica 80 \b, f 
4 Ulm, as Bafil. 


’ ¢ 65 Rotuli for Corton: 
2 Una ; 


75 Rotuli for Spices, 
94 Rotuli for Corn, 
7 Urbin, as Bergamo, 
Walloons Country, as Ailoft: 
8 Walfland, as Guelderland. 
9 Wilde, as Riga. , 
4 Wifel, as Ausburgh, 
1 Xtidin 77 Rotuli. 
8 Zeland, as Guelderland. 
1 Aeros 50 Rotuli. 
8 Kurich-z-e 100 |b, 


ie for alll Merchandize. 

An Ounce is 8 Saffi, a Saffi 24 Carrats, 1 Care 
rat 4 Grains. They alfo account by Thoufands, 
3c, with Allowance of 2 lb. per Cent. in the Cu- 


Stom-houfe. 


1 Thoufand 40 Mixti, 1 Mixti2s Ib. 

1 Carga 400 Ib. 1 Starre 220 1b. The Starre 
is Menfural. Starres for Corn 130 |b. Gin- 
ger 1801b. Raifon, 2601b. The Starre con- 
tains 54 Pottles of Wine at Antwerp. 


Foreign Weights for Money, 


In Florence, they ule a Weight for Gold and Sil- - 
ver; and at Geneva for Silver, called a Pound. of 
12 OZ. 1 OZ. is 24 Deniers, and 1 Denier is 24 
Grains : So is there 6912 Grains in the Pound. 

1 Naples, oye eas is likewife divided into 
12 Ounces, and every Ounce into 8 
Odavos. * : rege Ge 

The Mark Weight is ufed in many other Places, 
and at Antwerp containeth 8 Ounces, and is 


heavier than their ordinary Pound b 
1. 7 Verona 90 tb. And for Gold-thread 143 lb. | Hundred, as Malines faith tiger eS 


This Mark is divided in a double Manner. 


Ounces.JEnglifh.Grains, Pate 


oe Ounces.| . Grai: 
hts \Grains. 
(1) Mark, 8 160 5120 la id tri fs, 
i Ee 2) Mark.| 8 
Ounce.| 20 640 ‘ ; Guskans Sal 2 
—— Ounce, 
Englifh.| 32 st ee 
—— Penny} 24 
weight, 


The Mark Weights of fome other Places fubdivided. 


FRANCE. 
© Primes, Terci, 
Ounces.iGroff’s. ae acnd or | Seconds. ee 
as aby Garobs. Maloquen, 


8 


Mark, 64 192 | 4608 £10592)2654208163 700992 
Ounce 8 24 576 | 138241 331776 7962624 
Grofs.| 3 72 | 1728 | 41472 995328 
Denier.) 24° | 576 | 13824 | 331776. 

Grain.) 24 - 576 | 13824 

Garob| 24 576 
or oe ee 

Prime. Second. 


To 


ET een nnn ne aan 


a i ttt 


In France, that Ounce isal 
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Dantzick in Poland. 


iit Ee 
Ounces.|Pence.|\Helers. 


—_—— 


Mark.| 8 |256 | 512 
Ounce.| 32 64 
Penny.) 2 


Mark. 


Geneva for Gold. 


eS ee eee 
Ounces.|Deniers.|Grains. 


SS 


Mark. 8 192 | 4608 
Ounce.| 24 576 
Denier.) 24 


oe 


Meifen in Saxony. 


| Grains, 
Ounces., Deniers: or 
Momenta. 
Mark.| 8 192 | 4608 
a ee | ee ees | 
Ounce.| 24 576 
Denier, 24 
oc — 
Penny. 
Portugal. 
O€tavos, eins 
Ounces, oO lox 
. ains 
Oztavos. 
Mark) 8 |. 64 | 288 
Ounce. 8 36 
Ofavo, | 4z 
. or 
Oitavo. 


Narenburgh in Germany. 


Ounces. |Loors, \Quints|Primes (Scvertios. 


— 


8 16 64 256 | 1024 
Ounce.| 2 8 32 128 
Loot, 4 16 64 
Quint, 4 16 
Prime, 4 
Penny, 
or 
Nummulas. 


Mar 


, Mark. 


Mark. 


5 


Wil. 


fo divided into 2 Carrats,and every Carrat into 12 Grains. 


Venice. 


Silicos, \Siliquas, 
or or 
Quarts.|\Carrats, 


Ounces. 


k.} 8 


32 Ini, 
Ounce. | 4 144 
Silico, 36 
or : 
Quart, Siliquas, 
or 
Carrat. 
Spain. Gold. 
Gaftelieey. 
Ounces. ne e [Fomins Grains 
8 50 | 400 4800 
Ounce.| 6% 50 1. 600 | 
Caftel- 8 96 
 lano. i 
Tomine.| 12 
Spain, Silver. 
Drams, 
l|Ounces., or \Grazns. 
Oflavo. 
Mark.| 3 sel tahoe 
Ounce. 8 BOR 
Dram, 75 
or 
Oftavo. 
Rome. 
.» {Prams 
Scru- Sili- ? 
Ounces.|Drams, ples, Obolos. qias. ee 
8 64 | 192] 384 [£152] 4608 
Ounce. 8 24 48 |144| 576 
Dram. \ 3 6 1B | 72 
Scru-| 2 6 2A 
ple. oie 
Obolus. | 3 | 12 
Sili- 
qua. gt 
S23 Roman 


Libra 
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Roman Libra, by Malines, — 


t2, 84 162 
©. Oni S ais 
SS. 229 
Sak ober Ca 
2 ge OF 

= Q > 

J e. S 


“s.ottsasfag 


6 840 3320 S040 


ns 
> 
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The Ton of Gold in Latin, Tina, feu Tonna, by 


fome called Roman ; but by Alfted, German, is 


thus divided. 


Pounds.| Marks. ee 


Loots. jDrams. 


2 


Ton of ; 
Gold, | 78%  |1§62z/12500 |25000 |Io0000 
Pound. 2 16 | 32 128 
Mark | 8 | 16 64 
Ounce. | 2 8 
Loot. 4 
Scotland divides their Pound into 24 Deniers 
1 Denicr 24 Primes, 1 Prime 24 Seconds, ¢ Se- 
cond 24 Tiirds, 1 Third 24 Fourths, Ge. 
The Cotrefpondency of 100 Marks of Antwerp, to 
the Places following. 
Alder 76% tb: 
1 Egypt 94 Beffes 
Africa 87 Marks 
7 Ancona 103 x Marks 
7 Aquila 71 Ib. 
4 Ausburgh 10575 Marks 


3 
3 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


4 Bambergh 
4 Bavaria b 
4 Bohemia 
4 Breflaw 

14 Burgas 
7 Calabria 

14 Catalonia 


103 + Marks 


87 Marks 
121 3 Marks 
116 = Marks 
76 = tb. 
100 Marks. 


4 Cologn 

5 Conftantinople 
7 Crema 

9 Dantzickr 

4 Erfurd o 

7 Florence 

4 Franconia 

4 Frankford 

4 Friburgh 


Cn i il een A on Bo ee Ee oe oD 


1. 7 Genes for { 
I 7 Geneva as Paris 
and Lyons 
97 Grecia 
4. Hungary 
4 Leipfick 
2 London 


mt ht CO 


3 Lyons 


_ 


4 Ments 

4 Meifen 

7 Millzin 

7 Naples 

6 Narfinga 

4 Nurenburgh 

2 Nova Spagnia 
3 Paris, as Lyons 
9 Perfia 

3 Peru 

7 Piedmont 

7 Pugha 

7 Rome 

4 Saxon 
14 Spain 

Trevers, or Triers 
7 Trevifo 

7 Turin 


4 : Turkey 


7 Venice 

"7 Verona 

7 Vicenza 

4 Vienna 

4 Ulm 

4 Wifilbourg 


bee Ol Ol le le ee ee 


ee ee 


Gold 
Silver 


105 y= Marks 
87 Marks 
103% Marks - 


tos Marks 


72 Nb. 
103 4 Marks 
To5 tS Marks 
103 , Marks 
116 Marks 
77 Marks lb. 


105 +> Marks 
87 Marks 


> . 


112 Marks, Merchants 


Weighre 


102 > Marks, Merchants 
Weight. The King’s _ 


Weighr. 
105 ~3 Marks 


79 = |b. 

87 Marks. 
103 = Marks 

87 = Marks 


87 Mina’s 
87 = Marks 
99 Marks 
76 + Ib, ’ 
103 = Marks 
105 +; Marks 
107 Marks 
1o§ 7s Marks 
103 = Marks 
99 Marks 


87 Marks 


103 = Marks 


105 <= Marks 
87 Marks 
105 = Marks 


103 a Marks, 
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A TABLeE of Grecian Attick Weights. 


reais S les 
Pounds |Ounces. |\Drams ie bolo: 


Lupines Kivatial Aerealas Grains. Minutes 
Minas. \Uncias.\ Drachm as. 


aoe Termes.|Stliquas, eet Sitars. | Leptos. 
Talenr, SC'C4MHET| 80 | 1000 8000 24090 48000 72000 [144000 1288000 Preetolsciecod 
1 pbeiiensale tat 750 6000 ‘18000 3see0|sgace 108000 |216000 | )432000/1 $1 2090] 


Pema ak fide une nee 


Se 


Mina. SNew | 12 100 300 | 600 god 1800 |.3600° | 7200 | 25200 
Old. 9% 75 ‘| 225 | 45° |.675 |.1350 | 2700 | 5400 | 18900 
a — a Gal ROR SS eae a en 
“Oncia 8 24 | 48 |. 72 | 144 | 288 | 576 | 2016 
Ounce. ae Tart 
Drachm | 3 6 9. J. 18 36 qu | $252 
enti Gram-| 2 3 6 iy 24 84 
ma —————_—| | —_  —-—-+|}—_—— 
Scruple Obolus.) 1 2 3 6 12 42 
d Fete Si al ale |, Rabe a ti ne. 
€ Therme| 2 4 8 28 
Lupine, 
f Siliqua 2, 4 14 
Kiration.— —| —— |-————- 
§ Chalkus\ 2 N57 
Aerolis, Lar 
hh Star’. 32 
Gratin 


Grecian Phyfical Weights. 


aT OY EI RRR PSR ESP RRa a Ce ks LEL 
} ; Scruples, 
\Onczas. ecaekniee Obolos. Lupines. esileed Aerola. |Grains.\Minutes, 


Ounces. |\Drams. Nata. Stigbeh, Chalkos. |Sitars.| Leptas. 


rs | et pee 


Mina. 16 128 384 768 1152 2304 eae 9216 | 32256 
Litra\ 12 96 288 576 | 864 1728 | 3456 | 6912 | 24192 
hi ae aha RL Rome eR SSS —_—_——. 
Uncia. | 8 ca 48 7 | 144 288 576 | 2016 
Ounce wy Saat a eat TS eel Baa 
Drach m, 3 6 9 18 36 | 72 252 
Dram. Cima | | 
ramma 2 
' 3 
Sceapieient sent ts 6 12 24 84 
Obolus.)| 4 2 3 é ry 42 
Lupine. 2 4 8 28 
Siliqua, 2 4 14 
Keration, | | -—- | 
Carobfeed. Chalkus.} 2 7 
<Ereolym, ee 
Sitar, 3 
Grain. eS 
E 


Grecian 


os SWE 


OY ee 


a 


Grecian Hippatrical or Fatriers Weights. 


ae Scru-| 
Drams oles, 


1122 [B37 


Obolos, 


Mina. 844 675 
Litra. O72 Ws OP ig 27 gi Se 
aaa Ounce.) 5%|72 [222] 45 
Dena-| 1 | 4 8 
rion. ——— PST 
bb Dram. | 3 6 
Scru- 2 
ple. 
aoa] 


@. The Mina of 100 Drachims is called Solon’s 
Mina, becaufe thought to be continued by him 
fomerime turned into Latin by Mina, often by Li- 
bra, tho’ Libra be 4 Drachms lighter, the Roman 
Libra being bat 96 Attick Drachms. The old 
Mina of 75 Drachms, now obfolete, for Memory 
fake, hath found Room in this Table. 

aa. The Phyficians, as by Diofcordes and Galen 
appears, ufed a Mina, or Pound of 16 Ounces, and 
a Litra or other Pound of 12 Ounces, conceived 
all one with the Roman Libra, confifting of 96 
Drachms, as they did ; and by Interpreters com- 
monly rendred Libra, and feldom or never Mina ; 
and Mina, and Litra, as alfo Libra commonly 
englifhed a Pound. 

aaa, Che Hippiatricks had a Mina of 15 Ounces 
anda Literaof 12. | 

b, Oungia, in Latin Uncia, muft not be taken 
for our Ounce, but for one of their Ounces, arifing 
by the Divifion of their Pound into Drachms dif- 
ferently, according to the Quantity of Drachms 
inone Pound. | 

bb, Among the Hippatrical Weights there was 
a Denarium of 4 Scruples, 5 whereof made one 
of their Ounces, : 

c. Drachme, Drachma, and Dregma, in Greck 
and Latin, in Englifo a Dram, is the 8th Part of 
their Ounce, whereby the Pound hath 12 or 16 
Ounces therein. By //ted made to equal the Ger+ 
man Weight Quinclein. Some call a Dram Refolus 
fome Holke, from the Greek Gaxt. 

ce. The Ounce Hippiatrick, that divided as well 
the Mina of15 Ounces, as the Litra of 12 Ounces 
had but 7 = Drams into it. 

d, Drams of all forts were parted inta 3 Scruples. 
A Scruple in Greek fometime Gramma, fometimes 
Grammata; in Latin Scripulum, Scriptulum, and 
Scrupulum. 

e. Obolws, fometime a Weight, fometime a Piece 
ot Money commonly rendred an Half Penny, be- 
caufe always was the half of a Scruple. 

Ff: Lupine, in Greek Therma’s, was a Weight 
equal in poife to the Lupine, which is a Seed grow- 


s+ j 


ing in a Cod liketoa Peale, and both Plant and 
Seed bear that Name. And feeing there are many 
forts, as Perkinfon’s Theater of Plants, Page 1073. 
which fort of Lupine is meant, is uncertain ; pro= 
bably, the middle White, which are moft in ufe, 
bigger than the Yellow, and not-{o big as the great 
Blue ; and from the nearnefs in Weight thereto, if 
not exactnefs, might be fo called, a 

ge gg. Siligua, in Greek Keration, a Weight, a 
like heavy to the Carob/eed or {weet Bean, com- 


{mon in many Countries fubje& to the Grecian 


Empire. Sometime called Carat or Cara, from 
whence the Word is ftill in ufe with us, 

h. Chalkos, in-Latin Aerolus and Acrolum. Ae= 
rvolus was alfo a Piece of Brafs Money currant in 
ancient Times among thofe Countries of the Gre- 
cian Dominion. 

i, Sitar, a Grainof Corn from Si7@- Frumentum, 
likely to bave been the Original of their Weight, 
two whereof make one Chalkos. 

hk, Lepton, from Leptos, in Latin Minutum, and 
Minutia, {uppofed to be fome {mall Scale of the 
Rhind or Bark of fome Tree, 3 + balanced the 
Sitar, 

J. Befides thefe, inthe Table of Phyfical Weights 
fome Books mention the 4/farian, allowed for two 
Drachms, which is? parc ofan Ounce. Alfo,the _ 
Exagion wrote fometime Stagion, fometime Agion 
for Brevity, which was the Roman Sextula, the 6th 
part of their Ounce, whereof 12 make the Litra, 
Likewife Orobus, which was a Grain of a wild 
Vetch. And Phazke a Lentil ; but whether Weights 
or no, is not worth the Enquiry. 

I. As the other Weights are divided into leffer 
Divifions, than the Obo/us, fo no doubr but the 
Hippiatrick alfo were, and may accordingly be 
done, when occafion ferves. The Obolus of all 
forts admitting the like {maller Denominations. 


Grecian Exotick Weights. 
cMention’d by Vesruvius, 1 
{uppos’d to be Thra- 
cian, Of Byzantium 


Talent. 


. 
120 


‘\Libras. 
rIoo¢e 


Talents | 


Several mentioned by ) !25 
Hefjchius. 165 
405 
| Old 11504 
‘New $ sicitian (m) 4 a Minas. 
C Alexandria I2000% 
Aegina 
Corinth Loo 
: Attick 
lent off Egypt 8000 $7. 
aE * Babylon 700 ° Drams 
Rhodium 4500 
Euboicum “4000 
ULSria 15004 
i Alexandria ao ‘ 
Mina 4 Prolemaica A 3 Uncias 
Drachma Egyptia F. Obobs. 


A 
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A Table of the Roman Weights. 


lis, | lias. tulas.) rios, 


oameantied 


— 


190 |3000 45006000 900010800 


Semi | Sici=| Sex~ Denae : 
Semi-|Duel-| Sici=| Sex j,Dene Diachias. Quinars Scruples: 


Quadr. 


Sext, | Obol. | Siliq. ; Grains. 


"36000 | 42000 163000 72000]2 16000 864000 


Talent.\ 75 12000 | 2100 
40 | 60 | Bo 120] 146! 160 280 | 480 | 560 | 840 | 960 | s860 | 11520 
24 | 36 | 48 ei 84 96 | 168 i 288 | 336 | 504 | 526 | s728 | 6912 
Ag ee ea 8 filuae haath a [48 | 4a [578 
CAE aed 2 3 eet 4 7 12 Ba) bare 24 72 iM 
> Duella 1% | 2 | 23 | 2} 45 8 | 93 Vey 48 La rome 
aici rg]t : | 2 : 3c ; 6 | 7 boat hc 36 fant) 
: Sextala.| em ie ; 25 i ‘ek Sh eae 7 healers 24 oa! 
"Dewan 7 2 34.1 4 Sle Ok pp we 825 
Drachm. 2 . Zine sie Pe 18 72 
Quins. pee, ae 3 VPs 10% (git 
’ g (ee 
Scruple Ve vz | 2 6 | 24 
Quadrans eae 55 | 20 4 
é Sescane| 15 ables 
oe ee 
Siligual 4 
a. Libra, called alfo As, by Tranflators com-|** Bes, Beflis, and of old, Des, —-—— 3} | 


monly rendred a Pound, was divided into 12 Septunx, =a - =e 
Ounces, and for every Number of Ounces under se or Sa Selibra,and Semibella,-6 

( uincunx, —— am eR . 
12, a proper Name uled, as, ‘Triens, , 7 5 : ate 
Deunx;. PMs Rs. Sy a pit of and Triunx, ——~ 3 
Dextansand Decunx , aa 10 i eras ———_—-- =e 
Dodrans, —— ee | UCLA, — ———_——__ |! 


Malines, p. 24. of his Lex Mercatoria, 


mans, into 


64 Denario’s. 
129 Quinario’s. 
256 Seftertio’s. 
640 Affes. 

1280 Semilibella’s. 
2560 Teruncio’s. 


A Reafon is wanting, why Legat makes the Ro- 
man Libra of 12 Oz. but 10% Oz. Troy, fince if he 
reckon by the Number of Grains (the Original of 
Weights) at 5760 Grains of Affize inthe Pound 
Trey, it can be but 10 Oz. juft; for ro times 
6912, the Grains in a Roman Pound, and 12 
times 5760 are equals’ Bur if he count the Pound 
Troy at 7680 Grains, according to the Statute at 
32 Grains of Wheat to a Penny-weight, the Tray 
Pound will be 13 } Oz. Roman. 


** Bes, is the Mark Weight, two Thirds of the 


divides{ Pound, Malines, p.24. aforefaid, makes the Bes, 
Pondus, which he calls the Old Pond of the Ro- 


or old Mark of the Romans, to be divided into 


16 Loot, or Tetradrams. 
’ 23+ Tridrams. 
32 Didrams. 
64 Drachms. 
96 Obolos, or Treobolos, 
128 Triobolos. 
384 Obalos. 
768 Miobolos. 
3840 Moments. 


b Semiuncia, or the Half-Ounce, is fometimes 
called Affarion, and Affarius, and by Al/fted, Lotho, 
anfwering to a German Weight of thar Name. 

c Duella being double to the Weight of the Sex- 
tula, fometimes called Bing Sextule. 

d Sicilicum, or Sicilicus, and by Abbreviation, 
Siclus, is $ of an Ounce. 

e Sextula, usd promifcuoufly with Sextans, 
and underftood by Import of the Name to be the 
fixth Par. 


f Denarins, 
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f Denarius, a Penny-weight, the 7th Part of an 
Ounce, whether ufed to weigh any thing but 
Money, as other; the Divifions thereof, pores 
what queftionable, fee among the Money. 4 ifte 
compares the Drachmal Denarius to the German 

i uintlein, : 
ihe ga was balf‘the Penny-weight, and a 
Piece of Money fer afterward among the Roman 
Cai een the Quinar and Scruple fome men- 
tion a Weight called Tremiffis, containing 32 
Grains, being the 18th Part of an Ounce. 

i Quadrans, here is 3 of a Penny-weight, and fo 
called Quadrans Denarii, to diftinguith it from 
Quadrans Libre, which was 3 Oz. : 

k Sextans, called Sextans Denarii, to difference 
it from Sextans Libre, was the 6th Partof the 
Penny-weight, and fometime called Sextula. 

1 Obolus, ot half a Scruple, called fometimes 
Simplium, weight 12 Grains. If there be ano- 
ther Obolus, as fome fay, which was the third Parc 
of a Quinar, it feems to be a Piece of Coin, and 
muft weigh 13> Grains, and fo is all one with 
the Sextans, according to the Tabulary Divifion ; 
yet this fort of Obolus, they make to cuntain but 
ro Grains. 

Between the Obolus and the Siliqua, fome men- 
tion a Cerates, which they fay contains fix Grains, 
and fo is 3 the Obo/us, or 3. of the Scruple. 


A Tate of the Scripture-Weights, from Bifhop 
Cumberland. 


1. A Shekel of Silver was juft half the Roman 
Ounce, or our half Ounce Averdupois, and was 
equal to 219 Grains Troy ; and its Value in our 
Money was 28 Pence, or 2 Shillings, 4 Pence, Far- 
thing, and near 2 Part of a Farthing ; from whence 
“tis eafie to know the half and quarter Shekel, 


2. The half Shekel was called Bekoh. 


3- Its 2oth Part was called Gerah, Agurab, 
and Kefhitab, and is well tranflated by Obolus de- 
tiCus: 


4. A Talent of Silver was 3000 Shekels, and 
in our Money its Value was 353 /. 115. 10d. 4, 


5. A Talent of Gold was in Value of our Mo- 
ney 5076/. 35. 10d, : 


6. The Maneh was in Weight 100 Shekels, in 
Value ot Coin 60 Shekels, 


7. The Golden Darios or Perfian Drachmon, 
was in Weight 12 Gerahs, in Value r/. os. 4d, 


8. The Roman Silver Denarius was Id. 3F. 
Gold Coins double in Weight. 


9. The Roman Brazen or Copper 4s, was of 
z an Ounce Weight in Value 3 Farthings, and 
one Tenth of our Farthing. 


10. Affarium was the Half of the 4s, viz. 1 f.55 
nearly. 
11. The Quadrans was in Value 


about 3 quar- 
ters of. a Farthing. 
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12. The Mite or Acrn'y, was the Half of the 
Quadrans, in Value about 7 of our Farthing. 


WENDING, is a Term for bringing a Ship’s 
Head about, and feems only to be a Corruption 
from Winding. They fay, How Wends the Ship 2 
i.e. Which way does her Head lie > 

WEST Ere&- Dials: See Dire& Dials: 

WHEEL, or Way-wifer, an Inftrument to 
meafure Lengths upon the Ground: See Peram- 
bulator. , 

WHEEL-Barometer : See Barometer. 

WHEEL- Fire, is the {ame with what the Chy- 
mifts call Ignis Rote; that is, a Fire which covers 
the Crucible, Copple, or Melting-por, entirely 
over ; at Top, as well as round the Sides. 

WHELPS; fo the Seamen call thofe Brackets 
which are fet up on the Capftan, clofe under 
the Bars, and they give the Sweep to it, and 
are fo contrived, that the Cable winding about 
them, may not furge fo much as it would do, 
if the Body of the Capftan were quite round and 
fmooth, 

WHIP, or Whip-faff, in a Ship, is a Piece of 
Wood faftned into the Helm, for him that fteers 
to hold in his Hand, thereby to move the Helm, 
and fteer the Ship. It goes through the Rowl, 
and is made faft to the Tiller with a Ring. Bur 
this is not ufed in great Ships. 

WHITE-LEAD, how made - 

WHITENESS: This Colour, 
doth chiefly depend upon this, That the Surfaces 
of white Bodies are leparated into innumerable 
fmall: Planes or Superficies, which being of a 
Nature nearly {pecular, are alfo fo placed, that 
fome looking one way, and fome another, do re= 
flect the Rays of Light falling upon them, not 
towards one another, but outwards, towards the 
Spectator’s Eye. But the Account of Whitenefs, 
according to the Newtonian Hypothefis of Light 
and Colours, is, That ’tis the Refule of the Mix- 
ture of all forts of Rays of Light together : See 
Colours and Light. 

WHOODINGS, in a Ship, are thofe Planks: 
Which are joined and faftned along the Ship’s Side 
into the Stern. 

WILL, or Laf Will: See Teftament. 

WIND, at Sea, they. call bringing a Ship’s 
Head about, Winding of ber ; and when fhe comes 
to ride at Anchor, fhe is faid to Wind up: Alfo 
When fhe is under Sail, they ufe to require, 
How fhe Winds, i. e. which way the lies with 
her Head ? So, to Wind the Boat, is to turn her 
Head abour, 

WIND is defin’d to be the Stream, or Current 
of the Air ; and where fuch Current is perpe= 
tual and fix’d in its Courfe, ’tis neceffary that it 
proceed irom a permanent unintermitting Caufe, 
Wheretore fome have been inclined to Propofe 
the Diurnal Rozation of the Earth upon its Axis, 
by which, as the Globe turns Eaftwards, the loofe 
and fluid Particles of the Air, being fo exceeding 
light as they be, are left behind, fo that in re- 
{pe& of the Earth’s Surface, they move Weft- 
wards, and become a conftant Eafterly Wind. 
This Opinion feems confirmed, for that thefe 
Winds are found only near the Equino@ial, in 
thofe Parallels of Latirude, where the Diur- 


See Cerufe. 
Mr. Boyle thinks, 


nal Motion is {wifteft; but the conftant Calms 


in the 4tlantick Sea, near the equator, the 
eek Wefterly 
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Welterly Winds near the Coaft of Guinea, and the 


periodical Wefterly Monfoons under the Equator in 
the Indian Seas, feemingly declare the Infufficiency 
of that Hypothefis. 

Befides, the Air being kept to the Earth by the 
Principle of Gravity, would in time, acquire the 
fame Degree of Velocity, that the Earth's Surface 
moves with, as well in refpect of the Diurnal Ro- 
tation, as of the Annual: about the Sun, which is 
abour 30 times {wifter. 

It remains therefore to fubftirute fome other 
Caufe, capable of producing alike conftant Effect, 
not liable to the (ame Objections, but agreeable to 
the known Properties of the Elements of Air and 
Water, and the Laws of the Motion of Fluid Bo- 
dies. Such anone is the Action of the Sun’s Beams 
upon the Air and Water, as he paffes every Day 
over the Oceans, confider’d together with the Na- 
ture of the Soil, and Situation of the adjoyning 
Continents. 

Therefore, according to_ the Laws of Staticks, 
the Air, whichis lefs rarified or expanded by Hear, 
and confequently more ponderous, muft have a 
Motion round thofe Parts thereof, which are more 
rarified, and lefs ponderous, to bring it to an E- 
quilibrium ; alfo, the Prefence of the Sun conti- 
nually fhifting to the Weftward, that Part to- 
wards which 
refaction made by his greateft Meridian Hear, is 
with him carried Weftward, and confequently the 
‘Tendency of the whole Body of the lower Air is 
-that way. 

Thus a general Eafterly Wind is formed, which 
being impreffed upon all the Air of a vaft Ocean, the 
the parts impel one the other, and fo keep moving 
rill the nexc Return of the Sun, whereby fo much 
of the Motion as was loft, is again reftored, and 
thus the Eafterly Wind is made perpetual. 

From the fame Principle it follows, that this 
Eafterly Wind fhould on the North-fide of the E- 
qnator, be to the Northwards of the Eaft, and in 
South Latitudes to the Southwards thereof ; for 
near the Line, the Air is much more rarified, than 
at a greater diftance from it ; becaufe the Sun is 
twice in a Year vertical there, and at no time di- 
fant above 23-Degrees2; at which Diftance the 
Heat being at the Sine of the Angle of Incidence, is 
bur little fhort of thar of the perpendicular Ray. 
Whereas under the Tropicks, though the Sun 
ftay long vertical, yet he isa long 47 Degrees off ; 
which isa kind of Winter, wherein the Air fo 
cools, as that the Summer Heat cannot warm it 
to the fame Degree with that under the Equator. 
Wherefore the Air towards the Northward and 
Southward being lefs rarified than that in the mid- 
dle ; it follows, that from both fides it’ ought to 
rend towards the Equator. .This Motion com- 
pounded with the former Eafterly Wind, an{wers 
all the Phenomena of the general Trade Winds ; 
which, if the whole Surface of the Globe were 
Sea, would undoubtedly blow all round the World, 
as they are found todo in the Azlantick and Mithi- 
opick Oceans. 

Bur feeing that fo great Continents do_inter- 
pofé and break the Continuity of the Oceans, 
regard muft be had to the Nature of the Soil, 
and rhe Pofition of the high Mountains, which 
are the two principal Caufes of the feveral Vari- 
- ations of the Wind from the former general Rule ; 
for if a Country lying near the Sun, prove to 
be flat, fandy, and. low Land, {uch as the De- 


the Air tends, by reafon of the Ra-| 
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farts of Libya are ufually reported to be, the Heat 
occafioned by the Reflexion of the Sun’s Beams, 
and the Retention thereof in the Sand, 1s incredi- 
ble to thofe that have nox felt ir ; whereby the Air 
being exceedingly rarified, ic is neceflary that 
this cooler and more denfe Air fhould run thither- 
wards to reftore the Aiquilibrium: This is fup- 
pofed to be the Caufe, why near the Coaft of 
Guinea the Wind always fets in upon the Land, 
blowing Wefterly inftead of Eafterly, there being 
{ufficient Reafon to believe, that the inland Parts 
of Africa, are prodigioufly hot, fincethe Northern 
Borders thereof were fo intemperate, as to give 
the Ancients caufe to conclude, That all beyond 
Bie Tropicks was made uninhabitable by Excets of 
eat. 

From the fame Caufe it happens, that there are 
fo conftant Calms in that-part of the Ocean, call’d 
the Rains ;. for this Tract being placed inthe mid- 
dle, between the Wefterly Winds, blowing on rhe 
Coaft of Guinea, and the Eafterly Trade Winds 
blowing to the Weftwards thereof, the Tendency 
of the Air here, is indifferent to either, and fo 
ftands in Aiquilibrio between both, and the weight 
of the incumbent Atmofphere, being diminifhed 
by the continual contrary Winds blowing from 
hence, is the Reafon that the Air here holds not 
the copious Vapour it receives, but lets it falf in 
fo frequent Rains. 

But as the cool and denfe Air, by reafon of its 
greater Gravity, preffes upon the hot and rari- 
fied, tis demonftrative, that this latter muft a- 
{cend in a continued Stream, as faft as it rarifies, 
and that being afcended, it muft difperfe it felf to 
preferve the Aiquilibrium ; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air muft move from thofe 
Parts where the greateft Heat is ; fo by a kind of 
Circulation, the North-Eaft Trade-Wind below, ' 
will be attended with a South-wefterly above, 
and the South-eafterly and North-weft Wind a- 
bove ; that this is more than a bare Conjecture, 
the almoft inftantaneous Change of the Wind to 
the oppofite Point, which is frequently found in 
paffing the Limits of the Trade-Winds, feems to 
affare us ; but that which above all confirms this 
Hy pothefis, is the Phenomenon of the Monfoons, by 
this means rnoft eafily folv’d, and without it hard- 
ly explicable. 

SuppoGing therefore fuch a Circulation as 
above, ‘tis to be confidered, that to the North- 
ward of the Indian Ocean, there is every where 
Land within the ufual Limits of the Latitude of 
30, viz. Arabia, Perfia, India, €$c. which for the 
fame Reafon, as the Mediterranean Parts of Afri- 
ca, are fubject to unfufferable Heats, when the 
Sun is to the Notth, paffing neatly vertical ; but 
yet are temperate enough when the Sun is remov’d 
towards the other Tropick, becaufe of a Ridge of 
Mountains at fome diftance within the Land, {aid 
to be frequently in Winter covered with Stow, 
over which the Air as it paffes, mutt needs be much 
chilled. $ j 

Hence it comes to pafs, that the Ait coming ac~ 
cording to the general Rule, out of the North- 
Raft in the Indiaw'Sea, is fomaetimes hotter, fome- 
times colder, thar that which ‘by this Circulation 
ig return’d owt of the South-weft, and by confe- 
quence fometimes the under Current, or Wind, is 
from the North-Eaft, fometimes from the South- 
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That this has no other Canfe, is clear from the 
Times wherein thefe Winds fet in, vix-in April, 
when the Sun begins to warm thofe Countries to 
the North, the South- weft Morfoons begin, and 
blow during the Heats till OZober ; when the Sun 
being retired, and all things growing cooler 
Northward, and the Heat increafing to the South, 
the North-Eaft enter and blow all the Winter till 
April again: And itis undoubtedly from the fame 
Principle that to the Southward ofthe Equator in 
part of the Indian Ocean, the North: Weft Winds 
{ucceed the South-Eaft, when the Sun draws near 
the Tropick of Capricorn. 

But in this latter occurs a Difficulty, not well 
to be accounted for, which is, why this Change of 
the Monfoons, fhould be any more in this Ocean, 
than in the fame Latitudes in the Arhiopick, 
where there is nothing more certain than a South- 
Eaft Wind all the Year. 

’Tis likewife very hard to conceive why the Li- 
mits of the Trade Wind fhould be fix'd about the 

’ thirtieth Degree of Laticude all round the Globe ; 
and that they fhould fo feldom tranfgrefs or fall 
fhort of thofe Bounds ; as alfo thar in the Indian 
Sea, only the Northern. Part thould be fubject to 
the changeable Monfoons, and in the Southern 
there fhould be a conftant Scuth- Eaft. 

This Account of Wind is from the Learned Cap- 
tain Halley’s Difcourfe on this Subject. Philefoph. 
Tranf. N. 183. 


WIND-GUN. Of this Inftrument there are 
feveral Defcriptions extant, but the following of 
Mr. Papins isin all refpects the beft. (See Con- 
tinuation of Mr. Boyle’s Phyfico- Mechanical Experi- 
ments. Part 2. Iconifm. 2. Fig. 4.) 

AA, isa Copper Globe, hollow within ; BB. 
is a Tube, faftned to that Globe. F isa Valve 
opening inwardly, and fhutting the Globe BB; 
G is the Spring deprefling the forefaid Valve. 
H is a Gnomon affixed to the Globe AA, and 
making faft the Spring G. 

CC, is a Tube of Iron, faftned to the Tube 
BB, and the Globe AA. DD isa Plug exa@ly 
adapted to the aforefaid Tube. EEE is another 
Plug, ficted alfo to the Tube BB with an Iron 
Wire, reaching almoft to the Valve F. R is the 
Protuberance of the Tube CC, fomewhatr hol- 
lowed above to receive the End of the Iron LL : 
and LL, isa crooked Iron, moving about the Exi 
tremity in R, fo that it is like a Leaver to lift up 
the Plug EEE. OPO isa crooked Iron, faft- 
ned in M, that the Thumb fticking in the Angle P 
the reft of the Fingers may attract the Leaver f, 
and fo forcethe Plug EEE upwards. Bur the 
Ule of the Curvature is, that the one End O might 
be applied to the Shoulder, if it be thoughts fir to 
aim at any eyes 

TT, is a Rectangle of Iron, encompaffin 
Leaver LL, and the Iron OPO, 1 Koags te 
Leaver in that Pofture which the prefent Scheme 
are ee 3 a otherwife the Plug EE E would 

e thruft out far away, whilft we intrude i 
into the Globe A A. ‘ en 

II, is an Elliptigha Hole in the upper Part of the 
Globe very well*fhut with a Valve, opening in- 
wardly, whofe Ufe is to give liberty of Infpection 
and of amending what is amifs; for the Valve 
may be drawn through the Hole, by reafon of 
its Elliptick Figure. 


SS, isa metalline Plate tranfverfly place, 
the Hole II, and perforated to crane the Gees 
V, by whole help the Valve thutting, the Hole II 
is fuftained, and is applied clofely to the Hole,’ 

Q, is an Hole in the inferior part of the Tube 
ae, which the Air enters into thé Tube, whilft 
eee is brought to’ thé Joweft part of the 

The Air is thruft into the Engine after thi 
ner : The crooked End of the Ping D Dey 
upon with the Foor, that it mayn’t ftir from the 
Ground ; and the Engine being lifted upward till 
the upper part of the Plug be found below the Hole 
Q;; then the Air entring through the aforefaid 
oe doth wholly fill the Tube CC. 

en the Engine being forcibly de 

Air contain’d in the Tube CC, oleh ee Vane 
and is thruft into the Globe AA; whence it can- 
not return, becaufe the Valves prefently ftop the 
Paffage ; and thus by iterated Turns, we ma 
condenfe the Air in the Globe, until the Force af 
its Spring cannot be overcome by our Strength 

Now to difcharge the Air, fo condenfed the 
Plug D Dis wholly to be drawn out, and a Buller 
of Lead tobe put into the bottom of the Tube CC 
then by means of the Leaver L LL, the PlugRE B 
is to be impelled upward, as beforemention’d, and 
then the Extremity of the Iron Wire opens the 
Valve B, and the Air breaking out therefrom, ex- 


pels the Leaden Bullet through th 5 
great Violence, gathe Tube CC with 


Note, That before the Plug DD is agai i 
to the Tube C € from the Conipsetiion 3 ihe ‘Ain 
about half an Ounce of Water is to be poured into 
the forefaid Tube. For by this meansno Air at 
all can efcape out by the Plug; and moreover, that 
Water filling exactly the upper part of the Tube 
CC, will caufe that the whole compreffed Air 
will be intruded within the Cavity AA, and fo 
the Condenfation will be perfected much fooner 
than if at every Turn part of the comprefied Air did 


remain below the Valve F. See the Figure fol- 
lowing. 


This 
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This Engine is much better than any Wind- 
Guns hitherto mention’d in Print. 


1. Becaufe that feeing one only Valve ferves 
both for letting in, and difcharging forth of the 
Air, it is lefs{ubject to be {poiled or impaired, 
than if two Valves were ufed for that Purpofe. 


2. If any Diforder happen in other Guns; the 
Engine remains ufelefs ; but here by the Elliptick 
Hole, a Man may take out the Spring and the 
Valve, and fo mend whatfoever is amils. 


3. In other Guns, the Valves being cover’d with 
Leather, were put in before the Engine was on 
every fide fhut, and therefore Silver Solder could 
not be ufed in cementing the Parts, but only Lead 
Solder ; by which the Air, being much comprefs‘d, 
could by no means be reftrain’d : -But here all 
_things are well cemented with Silver Solder, with- 
out danger of Burning, in regard the Valve coverd 
with Leather is put in afterward through the El- 
liptick Hole I. 


4. But this Engine is chiefly to be preferred be= 
fore others on this account, becaufe we emit fe- 
veral Bodies into the Receiver, through the Ellip- 


| hoife in Goods. 
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tick Hole, and fo make many Experiments in 
highly compreffed Air, 


WIND-Taught, a Sea Term, implying as much 
as Stiff in the Wind ; for they fay a thing is Taughr, 
when ’tis Stiff. Thus too much Rigging, all high 
Ropes, or any thing catching or holding Wind a- 
loft, is faid to hold a Ship Wind-taughe ; by which 
they mean, that fhe ftoops too much in her Sailing 
in a ftiff Gale of Wind. So alfo, when a Ship 
rides in a main Stre(s of Wind and Weather, they 
ftrike down her Topmafts, and bring her, Yards 
down alongft the Ship, which elfe would hold too 
much Wind, ot be Wind-taught. ; 
WINDING Tackle-Blocks ; fo the Seamen call 
thofe double Blocks, with three Shivers in each, 
which are feized faft to the End of a {mall Cable 
which is brought about the Head of the Maft, and 
fo ferves inftead of a Pendant. This hath a Guy 
brought to it from the Foremaft. Into the Block 
is reeved a Haw(ar, which is alfo reeved through 
another double Block, having a Strap at the End 
of it, which being put through the Eye of the 
Slings, is lock’d into it with a Fidd, in order, to 
The Fal of this Tackle is reeved 
into the Snatch Block, and fc is brought to the Cap- 
ftan, whereby the Goods are heaved. 
WINDLASS, ina Ship, is a piece of Timber 
having fix or eight Squares, and is fix’d abaft the 
Stern aloft, where the Cables come in from the 
one Side of the Ship to the other, ufed now in {mall 


|Ships only, and in the Flemifb Ships, which are 


highly mann’d: But this Windlafs will purchafe 
more by much than any Capftan in the weighing 
of an Anchor, and withour any Danger to thofe 
thar heave, becaufe they heave here about with 
Hand(pikes put into the Hole at either End of the 


4 Windla/s ; of which, tho’ one fhould happen to 
break, yet would the Windla/s paul of it felf, 


without any farther Danger. 

WING : The Romans called by the Name of 
Ale, the Wings, two Bodies of Men in their Ar- 
my, one onthe Right, and the other on the Left, 
confilting each of 400 Horfe, and 4200 Foot ufu- 
ally ; and being wholly made up of Confederate 
Troops: Thefe were defign’d to cover the Roman 
Army, as the Wings of a Bird cover its Body. 
The Troops in thefe Wings they call Alares, and 
Alares Copia ; and we at this Day diftinguifh our 
Armies into the Main Body, the Right and Left 
Wings. 

WINGS, in Fortification, are the large Sides 
of Horn-works, Crown-works, Tenailles, and the 
like Out-works ; that is to fay, the Ramparts and 
Parapets, with which they are bounded on the 
Right and Left, from their Gorge to their Front. 
Thefe Wings or Sides are capable of being flank’d 
either with the Body of the Place, if they ftand 
not too far diftant ; or with certain Redoubts, or 
with a Traverfe made in their Ditch. 

WINTER Solftice : See Solftice. 

WITHERNAM, is the taking or driving of a 
Diftrefs to the Hold, or outof the County, fo that 
thé Sheriff cannot upon Replevin make Delivery 
thereof to the Party diftrained: In which Cafe, a 
Writ of Withernam is ditetted to the Sheriff for 
the taking of as many of his Beafts that did thus 
unlawfully diftrain, or as much Goods of his into 
his keeping, until he hath made Deliverance 
of the fr Diftrefs. Alfo, if the Beafts be ina 
Fortler or Caftle, the Sheriff may take with him 
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the Power of the County, and beat down the 


Caftle. 

Withernam, in (ome Statutes, feems alfo to fig- 
nifie an unlawful Diftrefs made by him that has 
no Rightto Diftrain. 

WITT, Mr. Locke, in his E/ffay on Humane 
Underftanding, B. Il, C. XI. Sect. 2. defines zr 
(and thereby diftinguithes ic from Fudgment) to be 
a quick and ready Affemblage of Idea’s ; and put- 
ting thofe together with great Facilityand Variety 
in which can be found any Refemblance and Con- 
gruicy, thereby to make up pleafanc Pictures and 
agreeable Images in the Fancy. Hence it is ‘that 
Metaphors and Allufions are fo generally entertain- 
ing and pleafing ; becaufe their Beauty appearsat 
firft fight, and there is required no Labour and 


Toil of Thought to examine what Truth or Rea-| 


fon there is in them. 

WOOD and Wood, a Sea Term of two pieces 
of Timber ; being fo let into each other, that the 
Wood of one joins clofe to the other. 

WORM; is that winding long Pewrer Pipe 
which Apothecaties and Diftillers place in a Tub 
of, Water to cool and condenfe the Vapours in Di- 
ftillations of Spirits. Formerly, and fomerimes 
now, this Worm, or fomething like, was placed 
above the Head of the Still, and then a Refrigera- 
tory at the upper end of it, which is very good to 
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‘XK EROPHTHALMY, a dry Ophthalmy, or 
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diftil Spirit of Wine, and fuch fine Spirits, This 
the Chymifts call a Serpentine. 

_ WORMING, at Sea, is laying all along a 
{mall Line or Rope betwixt the Shrouds of any 
Cable or Haw(ar, in order to ftrengthen it; or 
as the Seamen call it, Succour it. : 

WOULDING, a board a Ship, fignifies the 
winding of Ropes faft about a Yard or Maft that 
is fifbed (as they call it) in order to make it hold 
the betrer. : 

WREATH, in Heraldry, fignifies a Roll of 
fine Linnen or Silk (like that a Turkith Ture 
bant) confifting of the Colours born in the Efcu- 
cheon, which in an Atchieyment is placed be- 
tween the Helmer and the Creft, and which doth 
immediately fupport the Creft. 

WRECK, is where a Ship has perifhed on the 
Sea, and no Man efcapes alive out of it. The 
Civilians term it Naufragium. This Wieck being 
made, the Goods that were in the Ship brought 
to Land by the Waves, belong to the King, or 
whom he affigns it to.. But if a Man, ora Dog, 
or a Cat efcape alive, and that the Party to whom 
the Goods belong, come within a Year and a 
Day, and prove the Goods to be his, he fhall have 
them again, by the Provifion of the Statute of 
Weftm. 1. cap. 4. 

WRIGHT'S Sailing. 


See Mercator's Sailing. 
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times bending like a Cymiter, but when it is of a 


Blood-fhot of the Eyes, without Weeping,|leffer, and of a more contacted Form, ‘tis like 


which happens ufually in dry Weather. Blan- 
chard. 

XIPHIAS, according to fome, is a fort of Co- 
met, fhaped like Swords; the Head being like the 


Hilt, and the Tail ftreight and pointed, yer fome- 


a Knife, or Dagger. ! 
XYPHOIDES, is a pointed Cartilage of the . 
Breaft, called Cartilago Enfiformis, 
XYSTER, isa Surgeons Inftrument to fhave 
and {crape Bones with. 
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7 ARDS of a Ship, are thofe long pieces of Tim- 
ber which are made a little tapering at each 
End, and are fitted each to its proper Maft to car- 
ry. the Sails which are faftned to thefe Yards at 
their Head, and are hoifed up and let down toge- 
ther with the Yards, by the Hialliards. 

For the Proportions of the Yards of a Ship, they 
commonly allow £ of the Length of her Keel, or 
© of the Length of her Main-maft, for the Length 
of her Main-yards ; and for the Thicknefs of them, 
they allow 3 of an Inch for every Yard in Length ; 
the Top-yard is + of the Main-yard, and the Fore- 
yard is # of the Main-yard, or as fome fay 3: The 
Spritfail-yard and Crofs-jack, are of the fame 
Length, viz. 7 the Miffen-yard ; and the Thick- 
ne(s ofthe Miffen-yard and Spritfail-yard is > Inch 
to a Yard in Length. 

All {mall Yards are half the great Yards from 
Cleat to Cleat: When a great Yard is down a 
Porzlaft, it gives tbe Length of all Topfail-theets, 
Lifts and Ties, Jeers and Bunt-lines ; as alfo of 
the Leech-lines and Halliards, meafuring from the 
Hounds to the Deck: And when it is hoifed, it 
gives the Length of Clew-lines, Braces, Clew- 
garnets, Tackles, Sheets and Bow-lines. 

The Terms belonging to the Yards, are, 1. Top 
the Yards ; that is, make them hang even. The 
Clew-lines do moft properly Top the Main and 
Fore-yards ; but when the Top-fails are ftowed, 
then the Topfail-fheets will Top them. 2. Brace 
the Yard, i.e. Traverfe ait the Yard-Arm, whofe 
Brace is haled. So that Traverfe the Yard, is the 
fame asto fay, Brace it aft. 3. Square the Yards, 

g.e. fee that they hang right acrofs the Ship, 
and one Yard-Arm not traverfed more than the 
other. 

YARE, is the Sea word for Nimble, Ready, 
Quick, or Expeditious. 

YAWES. At Sea, they fay a Ship makes Yawes, 
when through the Fault of him at Helm the is not 
kept fteady in her Coutfe, but makes Angles in and 
out ; to prevent which, the Conner crys, Steady, 
Steady, keep her Thus, Thus. 

YEAR : The Time the Suntakes to go through 
the twelve Signs of the Zodiack. This is proper- 
ly the Natural or Tropical Year, and contains 
365 Days, 5 Hours, and 12 Minutes. 


The Sydereal Year, is that Time in which the 


Sun departing from any fixed Star, comes to it 
again ; and this is in365 Days, 6 Hours, and al- 
mot 10 Minutes. But according to Sir Vfaac 
Newton’s New Theory of the Moon, the Sydereal 
Year is 365 D. 6H. 9! 14!!5 and the Tropical, 
365 D. 5 H. 48! 57!!. 

The Civil Year, which is commonly ufed by all 
Nations, is very various, both as to its Beginning, 
and alfo as to its Length, according as they follow 
the Courfe of the Sun, Moon, or both. 

The Civil Lunar Year contains 12 Lunations or 
Synodical Months, and contains but 354 Days: 
"This being 11 Days lefs than the Solar Year, its 
Head in about 33 Years will run through all the 
Months and Seafons of the Year. This kind of 
Year is now uled by the Turks, and feems to have 
had its firft Rife in Countries where the Difference 
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between Summer and Winter is not fo fenfible as 
it is with us ; and where, for want of Aftronomy, 
they know not how to eftimate the Solar Year, 
and therefore began their Account of Months from 
the Phafes of the Moon. And hence, -as the learn- 
ed Aftronomer Dr. Gregory hints, it came to pafs, 
that they began the Account of their Civil Day at 
Sun-fet ; for their Day muft begin when their 
Month and Year did, and that was with the New, 
Moon, which being to be determined by view, 
could not be difcovered till after Sun-fer. 

The Fews had their Secular Year, which began 
at the Autumnal Equinox ; and their Sacred Year, 
which began at the Vernal one. 

The Egyptians, Chaldeans and Affyrians, firft 
meafured the Year by the Courfe of the Sun, 
which they fuppofed to contain but 360 Days; 
afterwards 5 more were added by Mercury, which 
he called égazorQvas, i.e. added; but yet no notice 
was taken of the 6 Hours; by which means the 
Egyptian Ycat hath fixed no place in reference to 
the true Solar Year ; but anticipating a Day every 
four Years, runs quite round in 1460 Years. 

This way of reckoning continued till Egypt be= 
coming a Province of the Roman Empire, they 
took the Fulian Account, only they kept the Names 
of their Months ftill, and order’d their matter fo, 
thar their Thot, the firft Day of the Year, always 
happen’d-on the 29th of Auguftin the Fulian Year. 
So that the Egyptian or Coptick Year ts 4 Months 
and 3 Days before the Roman Year, which begins 
with the Calends of Fanuary. 

The Perfians account (according to the Egyptian 
way ) 365 Days. 

The Arabs, Saracens and Turks, count their 
Year by the Motion of the Moon, and make it 
confift of 12 Moons or Months, whereof fome 
have 30, and fome 29 Days alternately ; and thefe 
altogether make but 354 Days 3 fo that their 
Month Mubarran, in which they place the Begin- 
ning of the Year, in lefs than 34 Years will run 
quite round, and be in all Seafons. The Arabs 
indeed, by a Cycle of 30 Years, do remedy this by 
means of an Intercalation or Embolifm of 11 Days. 

The Greeks counted their Year by the Motion of 
both Sun and Moon, and finding that there was 
11 Days difference between the Lunar and Solar 
Year ; at firft they added an Intercalary Month 
every two Years, containing 22 Days, which 
therefore they called ¢vBoopatey, the added or in= 
ferted Month. Afterwards confidering the 6 Hours 
alfo, they put their Embolifm off uill 4 Years end ; 
and then making the 3 firft Years to contain 354 
Days a-piece, (which is the Lunar Year) this made 
the 4th Year to have 399 Days. And to make 
this Intercalation the more remarkable, they infti- 
tuted the Olympick Games on every fuch 4th Year 5 
whence came the Computation by Obmpiads ; 
each of which contain’d 4 Years. 

Neverthelefs they found that this would not do 
in procefs of Time ; and therefore they firft re= 
duced the Intercalation to 8, andthen to 11 Yeats 5 
but ftill there was great Confufion, ull one Meto, 
a Citizen and famous Aftronomer of Athens, 
thought of joining the two laft Periods 8 and 1 

together 5 


an 
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together ; which doing, he made a Period of 19 
Years, in which the two Motions of the Sunand 
Moon are wholly accommodated, and the Moon 
changes on the fame Day of the Month that the 
did 19 Years before. This Difcovery, for its 
Fulnefs, was much celebrated, and the Number 
of the Period 19, the Athenians ordered to be fet 
bp ina publick Place, and to be written in Chara- 
cters of Gold ; whence it took the Name it ftill 
retains, being called the Golden Number. 

The Achenians began their Year ar the New 
Moon after the Summer Solftice ; in their Month 
Hecatombeon, as Plutarch fays, é 
_ There were alfo (ome Nations who made their 
Year to confift only of 4, or of but 3 Months, as 
Macrobius tells us in his Saturnalia, Lib. 1. 

The Carians and Acharnanians, faith Fuftin, 
made their Year to confift of 6 Months, and rec- 
koned burt 15 Days to their Month. 

The Romans had three forts of Years: 1. That 
of Romulus, which contained but ro Months ; 
from whence the laft Month of our Year retains 
the Name of December, as being the Tenth of his, 
This Year begun in March. 2. Numa Pompilius 
his Year; which had Romulus his grofs Miftake 
corrected, andtwomore Months added to it, vz. 
Fanuary and February; and then it contained only 
355 Days, or 12 Lunar Months. 3. The Year of 
Fulius Cefar, who difcovering that there were 10 
Days more than Numa reckoned, made the Year 
365 Days: And referving the 6 Hours till every. 
fourth Year, they then made another Day, which 
was added before the Gxth of the Calends of 
March ; fo that in this fourth Year they accounted 
the 6th cf the Calends of March twice ; Bis-ex- 
ro-calendas, whence came the Word Biffextdle or} 
Leap-year, as we call it ; which hath 366 Days. 
This Account is now ufed in England, and is the 
Fulian or Old Stile. 
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- But becaufe there was ftill found an Error in this 


Calculation, and that the Equinoxes did plainly 
tho’ infenfibly recede from the Points where C.e/ar 
had fixed them ; as alfo, thatthe Year was difco= 
ver'd to want about 11 Minutes of 365 Days and 


6 Hours ; which 11 Minutes will in 137 Years a 
make the Equinoxes go back about aDay ; Pope _ f 


Gregory X[II. to reform (as he thought) this Error, = 
ordered 19 Days to be taken from the Year, oe “Be 
bring the: Equinoxes that. Year (which was 1582) 
to March 21, and Sept. 22°23. And this is what 
is called the Gregorian Account or New Stile, as is 
ufed by the Popith Nations every where. 

The Great Year, or the Annus Magnus, about 
25000 or 26000 Years; in which Time the fixed — 
Stars will appear to come tothe fame Point again, 
exactly after one entire Revolution. Hee 

“YEAR and Day, in Law, is a Time that deter- 
mines a Right in many Cafes:; and in fome Works 
an Ufucaption, in othersa Prefcription ; as in Cafe 
of an Eftray, if the Owner (Proclamations being 
made) challenge it not within that Time, iris For- 
feit: Soisthe Year and Day given in cale of Appeal, 
in cafe of Defcent after Entry.or Claim, and in cafe 
ofa Man fo bruifed and wounded ; of Protection, 
Effoigns in refpect of the King’s Service ; of a 
Wreck, and divers other Cafes. Co. Vol. 6. Fol. 107, | 

YEAR, Day and Wafte, is a Part of the King’s 
Prerogative, whereby he challengeth the Profits of 
their Lands and Tenements fora Year and a Day 
that are attainted of Petty Treafon, or Felony, 
whoever is Lord of the Mannor whereto the fandé 
ot Tenements belong ; and not onlyfo, bur inthe 
End may wafte the Tenements, deftroy the Houfes, 
root upthe Woods, Gardens, Pafture, and plow 
up the Meadows, except the Lord of the Soilagree 
with him for Redemption of fuch Wafte, afters 
wards reftoring it to the Lord of the Fee. 2 


YOKE : Sce Sea-Yoke. 
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cea ell Wael : 

7 ENITH, or Vertex, is the Point in the Hea- 
f) yens, right over one’s head; being neceflarily 
o Degrees diftane from the Horizon. iy 
“~ ZENITH Diftance, is the Complement of the 
Sun, or Stars Meridian Altimade, or whar the Me- 

‘ridian Altitude wants of 90 Degrees. 

ZERNA:: See Licheni: Pal Than Je 

7 BLE TICK Method in Mathematicks, ‘is the 
Analytick, or Algebraick way, whereby the Na- 
ture and Reafon of the thing is primarily inverti- 

ated and difcovered. - ‘ a 

"ZEUGMA, isa Figure in Grammar, when an 
Adjective or Verb, agreeing witha nearer Wotd, 
is alfo by way of Supplement referred to one more 
remote. Thus, faith Terence, Utinam aut bic fur- 
dus, aut bec muta faa fit. gat ae 

ZOCCO : See Plinthus. 

'ZOCLE, isa {quare Member in Archirefture, 
being lower than its Breadth. which ferves to fup- 
port a Pillar, or any other part of a Building, in- 
ftead of a Bafe, Plinth, or Pedeftal. 

Continued Zocle, is a kindof continued Pede- 
* ftal, on which a Structute is raifed, but hath no 


' Bafe or Cornith. 


ZODIACK, is a great Circle of the Sphere, 
dividing it into two equal Parts, cutting the E- 
quator in the Eaft and Weft Points ‘of the Hori- 
zon. It cuts the Horizon and Equinoctial oblique- 
ly ; making with the former an Angle equal to 
the Sun’s greateft Meridian- Altitude in any Lati- 
tude; and with the Equinoétial, an Angle of 23° 
30! Minutes, which is the Sun’s greateft Declina- 
tion. 

This is a broad Circle, and through the middle 
of it is drawn a Line, called the Ecliptick, or Via 
fol, the Way of the Sun, becaufe the Sun never 
deviates from it in his Annual Motion; as the 
Planets do all more or lefs, (whence it hath its 
Breadth.) 

The Zodiack, in the Globe, is mark’d with the 
Characters of the Twelve Signs, and in itis found 
out the Sun’s Place, which 1s under. what Star or 
Conftellation be appears to be at Noom. 

By this are determined the four Quarters of the 
Year ; and accordingly it is divided into 4 Parts, 
and as the Sun goes on here, he hath more or lefs 
Declination, North and South, 

Alfo from this Circle, the Latitudes of the Pla- 
nets and fixed Stats are accounted, from the Eclip- 
tick towards its Poles. : 

And thofe Poles are 23 Degrees 30 Minutes di- 
ftant from the Poles-of the World, or of the Equi- 


noftial ; and by their Motions are the Polar Cir-| 


cles defcribed. 

Inthefe Poles all the Circles of Longitude which 
are drawn through the Zodiack, do terminate, (as 
the Meridians and Hour Circles do in.the Poles of 


the World) and as the Azimuth Circles do, in the 


Zenith and: Nadir. 
~The Breadth of this Circle, or rather Zone in 
the Heavens, is 20 Degrees, for beyond 10 De- 
grees North, or ro Degrees South, the Latitude 
of no Planet ever reaches. 

It feemsto have been divided into 12 Parts, 
(which they call Signs) becaufe while the Sunina 
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Years timeis running thro’ the Zodiack or Eclip- 
tick, there happen to be 12 Luhations : Or the 
Moon undergoes all her Changes and Phafes, 12 
times, pretty’near. Hach Sign is divided into-30 

egrees, fothat the whole! makes 360: And they 
begin to reckon at the Eaftern Interfection of the 
Equinoctial'and Eeliptick ; or at the Vernal Bqui- 
nox, where they place the firft Point of Aries ; go- 
ing on thence to. Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Gc. and 
when you count thus forward on according to the 
ufual Order and Courfe of the Signs, they cal} ir, 
in confequentia, but if you count backwards from 
Taurus to Aries, €3c. they fay, ‘tis in Antecedentia. 
__ The Reafon of the Name of this Circle, and 
its Origin, was this. 

_ The ancient Aftronomers obferved the Sun in 
his (apparent) annual Motion to defcribe always 
one and the fame Line or Track in the Heavens, 
and never to deviate from this Path either to the 
North or the South, as all the other Planets, they 
found, did mote of-Iefs. And becaufe they ob- 
ferved the Sun to fhift as ic were backwards, thro’ 
allthe Parts of this Circle or Path, fo that in his 
whole Years Courfe, he would Rife, Culminate, 
and Set with every Point of it, they diftin- 
guifhed the fixed Stars which appeared in or near 
this Circle into 12 Conftellations or Divifions, 
which they called Signs, becaufe they were Marks 
to diftinguith whereabout the Sun was. Thefe 
Signs they painted ufually in the Form of Animals, 
and thence came the word Zodiack ; and the very 
middle Line of it is called the Ecliptick, becaufe 
the Eclipfes only happen when the Moon alfo is in 
that Line. . 

ZODIACK of the Comets ; Caffini hath ob- 
ferved a certain Tract in the Heavens, within 
whofe Bounds (by many Obfervations) he hath 
found moft Comets, tho’ not all, to keep. This 
he makes as broad as the other Zod/ack, and marks 
it with Signs or Conftellations like that, which 
are Antinous, Pefagus, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion 
the leffer Dog. Hydra, the Centaure, Scorpion, 
and Sagiteary. 

“ZONE, in Geography, is a Space contained 
between two Parallels ; of thefe Zones there are 
five commonly reckon’d, v#z. two Frozen, two 
Temperate, and one Burning Aone. 

The Frozen. Zones, arethofe Parts of the Globe 
comprehended between the Pole and the Polar 
Circle ; therefore one muft be towards the North, 
the other towardsthe South: The Frozen, ot Fri- 
gid Xone, towards the North; tying between the 
North Polar Circle, and the North Pole, contains 
part of I/land, and Norway, Lapland, Finmark, Sa- 
mojeda, Nova-Zembla, Greenland, and fome other 
Parts of North America. The Frigid Zone, to- 
ward the South, lying between the South Polar 
Circle, and the South Pole, is not yet known whe= 
ther it contains-Land or Water. 

The Temperate Zones are one on the North fide 
of the Equaror between the Arctick Circle, and the 
Tropick of Cancer ; anothe? on the South fide be- 
ween the Tropick of Capricorn, and the Antartick 
Circle, 
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Torrid Zone, or Burning Zone, contains all thar 
Space of Earth that lieth between the two Tro- 
picks. . a4 t 

- ZOOGRAPHY, isa Defcription of the Na- 
ture and Properties of Animal Bodies, {uch as 
Beafts, Birds, Fithes, Infects, Sc. 
. ZOOTOMY; is an Artificial DiffeGion of 
Brure-Animals, as Androtomy is of the Bodies of 
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ZUGOMATICUS, isa Mufcle of the Face, fo 
called by Riolan, becaufe it arifes from the Os Fu- 
gale, or Zugoma. Its Origination is round and 
flethy from the external Part of the faid Bone ; 
whence defcending obliquely forwards, is inferted 
near the Angle of the Lips. Whence the Mufcle 
and its Partner act, they draw both Lips upwards, 


- and make a pleafant Countenance. Animals, &c. | #3 
ZYGOMA. or Os Mali, isone of the Bonesof}| ZYMOSIS: See Fermentation. — « 
OE ee OEY PPR CRS ae Be Pet abe eee eee Ana: wf ix as Zi ae pote sty ett a4 
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the Upper Jaw, it isof a triangular Figure; on 3 
the upper part it joins to the Os Sphanoides, on the 


lower to the Os Maxillare 3 “its external pz 

a long Procefs, called Proceffus secrhacle : es 

joins with the Os Frontis, at the Corner of the Eye, 
ZYGOMATICUM, are Mulcles which draw 

both Lips obliquely to either fide, and are other- 

wife called Fugale. 
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ZY MOMA, ‘is any Ferment, as the Marous e 


Air, the Watry Juice jn the Mouth, the Aci 
quor in the Stomach, the Blood in the Sree 
Blanchard: - 


oh 


ZYMOSIMETRE, is an Inftrument wherdby 3 
the Degree of the Fermentation arifing from the 


mixture of divers Liquors, is meafured ; or the 


Temperament or Degree of Heat in the Blood of . 
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